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^PABLILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Leon  in  N.America;  situate  w,  of  the  gairi- 
ton  of  Santa  Engracia. 

PABLO,  S.  or  Sao  Paulo.    See  Paulo. 

Pablo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
^orregimiento  *of  Lipes  in  Peru,  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas.  It  was  also  called  Santa 
Isabel  de  Esmoruco,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  curate. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  and  carregi-' 
miento  of  Otavalo  in  the  kmsdom  of^Quito,  at 
tibe  foot  of  a  small  mountain,  from  ivhich  issues  a 
stream  of  water  abounding  in  very  small  fish, 
called  prenadillasy  so  delicate  and  salutary  even 
for  the  sick,  that  they  ai^  potted  and  carried  to 
allparts  of  the  kingdom. 

Pablo,  anotfier,  of  tibe  head  setflement  of  the 
district  of  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  and  akaUHa  moj/cr 
of  Queretaro,  in  Nueva  ESspaiia;  containing  46 
fitmilies  of  Indians. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregt- 
iTiteyfloof  Tinta  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
ofCacha. 

Pablo,  another  settlement  or  ward,  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Zumpahuac&n, 
and  aicabHa  mayor  of  Marinalco  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. 

Pablo,  another^  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district,  and  atcabna  mwor  of  Toluca  in  the  same 
kingdom^  containing  fol  fiimilies  of  Indians;  at 
•a  small  mstance  ».  of  its  caniUd. 

Pablo,  another,  a  small  iettlement  or  ward 
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of  the  aladdla  mayor  of  Guanchinango,  in  the 
same  kingdom;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  Pahuatlan. 

Pablo,  another,  and'  head  settlement  of  the 
district,  of  the  alcaUSa  mtn/or  of  YillaUa,  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  of  a  com  temperature,  and  Con- 
taining 51  Indian  ikmilies. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Topia  and 
kingdomof  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  in  the  middle 
of  the  sierra  of  Topia,  on  ihfe  shore  of  the  river 
Piastla. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
and  government  of  Cumani;  situate  on  the  skirt 
of  a  mountain  of  the  serronia^  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Sacaguar,  s,  of  the  settlemeirt  of 
Piritu. 

Pablo,  another,  a  small  trettlement  of  t)ie 
head  ^ttlement  of  the  district  of  Texmelucan, 
and  akaMa  mayor  of  Guajozinco  in  Nueva  Es- 
paAa. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  district  of  Chiriqui,  ih 
the  province  and  government  of  Yeragua,  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  a  lea^e  ana  an  half 
from  its  head  settlement,  in  the  high  road. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  missions  held  by  the 
Portuguese  Carmelites,  in  the  country  of  Las 
Amazonas,  and  on  the  shore  of  this  river. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  French  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and 

foyernment  of  French  Guayana;    founded   in 
735,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Oyapoco,  and 
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consisting'  of  Indians  of  many  nations  converted 
to  the  Catholic  fiiith. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
«  Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  and  akaldia 
ntawr  of  Los  Zoques,  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Santa  Ana. 

Pablo,  another,  formerly  of  this  name,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely ruined  by  an  epidemical  disease. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern-^ 
ment  of  Sonora ;  situate  in  the  countnr  of  the 
Cocomaricopas  Indiana:  founded  in  16^  by  the' 
Jesuits,  on  tne  shore  of  the  river  Grande  de  Uila. 

Pablo,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  corregtW^ 
ento  of  Otavalo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  close  to 
the  settlement  of  its  name ;  a  league  long,  and! 
half  a  league  wide,  abounding  in  geese,  widgeons, 
and  other  aquatic  fowl,  and  surrounded  witn  reed 
eaUed  there  toioras.  It  receives  its  water  from 
the  mountain  of  Mojanda^  and  from  it  issues  aa 
arm,  which  is  the  river  Blanco.  On  the  e.  side 
of  it  is  an  estate  called  Caxaa. 

Pablo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern-* 
ment  of  Yeragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
which  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Guanieo,  on  the  s. 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific. 

Pablo,  another  river,  having  the  surname  of 
Los  Paeces,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  A  vres.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Jaoegua 
between  tne  Joseph  Diaz  and  t|ie  Paso  delChileno. 

Pablo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choco,  in  the  NuevoReynode  Granada. 
It  rises  from  a  lake  and  joins  the  river  Quito, 
which  rises  from  another  lake,  and  these  toge- 
ther form  the  Atrato. 

Pablo,  an  island  iiv  the  strait  of  Magellan, 
near  the  e.  coast,  opposite  cape  Monmouth. 

Pablo,  another,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea^ 
in  the  bay  of  Panami,  opposite  the  gulf  of  San 
Murud. 

PPABO,  the  Mickmac  name  of  a  river^  on  the 
Mu  side  of  Chaleur  bay,,  about  six  leagues  from 
Grand  Riviere^  m>  n.  w*  of  cape  Despair. J 

PABON,  a  small  river  of  the  provmce  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  n,n*e, 
and  entera  the  Param&,  between  that  De  en 
Medio  and  the  Caracafial. 

Pabon,  another,  also  a  small  riVer,  in  the 
same  province,  which  runs  a.  and  enters  die  Hata 
at  its  mouth,  on  the  side  apposite  the  capital. 

PAC,  a  small  laki&  of  the  province  ajia  govern- 
«ient  of  Yucatdn.. 


PAC 

Pac,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It  rises 
in  the  country  of  the  ferocious  Caribes  Indians^ 
and  enters  the  Caroni,  just  after  it  is  entered  by 
the  abundant  stream  of  the  Arui. 

PACABARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kin^om  of  Quito,, 
which  runs  n^  and  enters  the  Beni. 

PACAIPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  cornrgtmteifto  of  Piura;  annexed  to.  the  cu- 
racy of  Frias. 

PACAJAS,  a  river  of  the  country  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas,  which  runs  n.  between  those  of  Jacunda 
and  Guanapu,  or  Uanapu,  and  enters  the  Ma- 
rajlon,  or  Amazon,  in  the  arm  formed  by  the 
island  of  Joanes.  This  river  gives  its  name  to  a 
nation  of  Indiana  but  little  known,  who  dwell  on 
the  n.  shore  of  the  Marafion,  nearly  80  leagues 
vbonre  the  Paranaiba^. 

PACAJES;  a  province  and  eorrejrimierUo  of 
Peru;  bounded  by  the  province  of  Chucuito  on 
the  n.  w. ;  n.  by  Uie  great  lake  of  Titicaca ;  n.  e. 
by  the  province  of  Omasuyos ;  e,  by  the  city  of 
Xa  Paz  and  pi'ovince  of  Cioasica ;  s.  e.  bv  the 
carregimienio  of  Oruro  and  province  of  Paria ; 
s.  by  the  province  of  Gharangas,  and  ^.s).  and  w». 
by  the  jurisdiction  of  Arica,  the  cordUlera  inter- 
vening. Its  leiu|^  from  the  bridge  of  the  river 
of  the  Desagua^rQ,  which  divides  it  from  the 

Srovince  ^Chucuito,  aa  far  as  the  province  of 
^aria,  is  56  leagues,  and  its  greatest  width  40. 
From  the  loftiness  of  its  territoiy,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  eordilkrasj  its  temperature  ia 
unpleasantly  cold,  and  it  is  compamtively  barren*. 
Its  productions  are  sweet  ana  bitter  P^^9  9^ 
which  is  made  the  ckunoj  or  bread.  Tnere  is 
also  srowA  here  an  abundance  of  the  grain, 
called  cmafmay  serving  as  food,  and  for  making 
chicha  drink.  They  cultivate  some  bark,  and 
breed  many  flocks  of  native  sheep,  alpacas^  vi- 
aumsy  and  rdtcachas.  Here  are  many  estates  or 
pastures  of  sheep,  of  the  milk  of  whidi  they 
make  well-flavoured  cheese,  killing  every  year 
some  of  the  ew^  fer  o^eiit,  whidh  being  salted 
and  hardened  by  the  frpst,  4be)rf«dl  chahnas;  and 
these,,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chunOy 
they  cany  for  sale  to  the  coast;  iKhere  thev  take 
in  exchange  i^ne,  brandy,  and' cotton ;  and  from 
the  province  of  Coohabamba>  maize,  wheat,  and 
other  seeds. 

This  jprovtaee  was  fonberly  vei7  rich  in  mines, 
those  dP  Veren^ela,  San  Jum^  and  Tampava, 
being  the  tnost  ccflebralted ;  but  these,  together 
with  another  mine  of  emeralds^  are  no  longer 
worked^   Near  ibe  first  of  these  mines,  in  which 
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W«re  ^scovered  700  rmm  of  natal,  aiid  jfrem 
Whenee  an  iimnense  quaatitv  was  extracted^  thwe 
was  a  large  popuIati<Hk  of  Spaniards,  at  least  as 
flir  «s  the  remaai9  and  rains  of  a  large  towli  tes- 
iSfy.  This  province  has  ako  a.  mine  of  yeopy 
White  and  transparent  talc,  whidi  femishes  the 
whofe  of  Pi^u  for  glasses  of  windows,  both  in  the 
thnrch^  and  houses. 

The  carregidor  used  to«. collect  «  rmmUHUenio 
of  96,605  diMlars,  and  it  paid  an  alcabala  of  772 
dollars'  jeerly.  its  population  conskts^  of  the 
ibllowing  settlements : 

€aqulaviri,  Asiento   de  San  Joaa 

Viacha,  Berenguela, 

Tiahuanaco,  Galacoto, 

Huaqni,  Caauingora, 

8.  Audits  de  Madla<»^    GaUapa, 

Jesus  de  Machaca,  (in    Carahicara  do'Plicages, 
which  is  a  Beataria    Hulloma) 
with  IS  nuns,)  Achocalla^ 

4Stotiago  de  Machaca,     S.  Pedro  del  Desagua- 

dero.  '    • 

PACAMOROS  YAGUAR80NG0,  or  Saw 
Juan  de  Salinas,  a  province  and  government, 
vulgarly  called  De  Bracamoros,  in  flie  kingdom 
ofQuito,  to  the  sr,  antiently  called  Silla  and 
Chacainsa,  and  now  San  Jean,  from  its  capital ; 
bonncfed  n.  by  the  territory  of  JZamorai  ami  the 

{royince  of  Loxa,  w.  by  the  province  of  Piura,  v« 
y  the  river  Maranon,  or  Amazon^  and  e.  by  the 
woods  and  territories  of  the  Xibaroe  Iniuana* 
Its  population  is  included  in  the  cities  of.  Loyola, 
Yallaaolid,  Jaen,  and  Santiago  de  Las  Montafias, 
which  is  entirely  destroyed;  the  others  being 
also  reduced  to  miserable  villages,  having  no« 
thing  more  about  them  of  a  city  than  the  name^ 
This  province  is  watered  by  die  rivers  Guainca'* 
bamba,  Chinchipe,  Paracasa,  Trnimbasa,  Num* 
balle,  Palanda,  Simanchi,  Sanmlla,  and  San 
Francisco,  the  which  divides  me  vishopvic  of 
Quito  from  that  of  Tranilo. 

It  has  rich  gold  mines,  but  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and  it  is  but  thinly  peopled,  and  with« 
out  any  commerce.  The  {mstures  are  excdlent, 
-and  there  is  very  good  tobacco,  wild  wax,  and 
cotton,  and  the  very  finest  cacao^  though  not  in 
abundance.  .  It  is  very  subject  to  invasions  from 
the  Xibaros  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  woods  on 
the  e. 

It  is  governed  by  a  governor,  who  resides  either 
in  Jaar  the  capital,  or  in  the  settlement  of  Tome« 
penda. 

PACANA,  or  Pacaxa,  ariver  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  runs/i.  pass- 
ing througn  the  countiy  of  the  Yiuimas  Inaians^ 
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andentarBtheXingii.  iAithegveistJ^^iUiikducil  it 
HHdces  before  ]jk.entens:4hekMdrauon  or  Amasoiu 

PACANAS,  Indians  of  N^  America.  They 
are  a. small  tribe  ofialiout  dO  Bien,  who  live  on 
the  Qudqueshoe  niver^  which  ftUs  into  the  bay 
between  Attakapi  and  Sabine,  t  which  heads  in  a 
jprajrie  called  Cooko  •  Prairie^  about  AQ  mUes 
j«4D«'ofNatditttodhds« .  They  areknown  to  have 
emigrated  from  West  Elodda^  about  40  yean 
hgo.  Their  villnge  >is  atiQiit  50  migs  s.  t.  of  the 
CJonchattas ;  they  Are:  sud  to  be^  increasing  a 
little  in  number;  to  be  quiet,  poateeble,  and 
friendly  people.  Theiir  own  koopdage  diflfers 
from  any  other,  but  they  speak.  Momliaii* 

PAGANTIRO,  a  small  setOementMif  tbfe  head 
aettlement  t>f  the  district  of  Xaeona,  and  aladMd 
hMor  of Zamoria  inNueva  ESqpaJia*  It  coBtains 
eignt  fiuailies  of  Mnstees,  and  as  many  'of  Miila^ 
toes,  exercised  in  agriculture;  tluree  leagues  from 
its  head  settlement.    .. 

.  PACARAN,  asettlanent  ofthe-provinoe  and 
oanreginuenio  of  Oafiele  in  Peru. 
'   PACARAOS,  a- settlement  of  the  province  aod 
can^gimieMio  of  Casta  in  Peru,  anaexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pari. 

.  PACARICTAMBO,  a .  settlement  of  the  pro* 
vince.  Bikdeorregimettio  ofPiuia  in  Peru,  annexe 
ed  to  the  cnraqr  of  Fries. 

PACARNI,  a  settlement  of  the  government  cxf 
Neiba,in  dieNuevo Riqmode  Grrannda;  anftaxed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  ci^ital :  of  an  hot  tempera* 
ture.  and  aliounding  m  gold  mines,  vegetable 
proauctions  and  came* 

PACAS,  MsiiXonnos,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  cgpimnskqf  of  Par&  in  Brasil;  m 
the  island  of  Caviana. 

PACASMAYU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimietUo  of  Saria  in  Peru.  It  flows  down 
fiKMRi  tjh^  mountains  of  CaxamaMk,  rubs  tt%  iknd 
kves  the  territories  of  San  Pedro  dm  Lloco,  SO 
leases  fi^m  Lambayeque.  Its  shores  are  very 
delt^htftd  and  charming,  and  it  runs  into  the 
Pacific  sea  forming  a  bay,  in  which  is.  caught 
excellent  fish.    Its  mouth  is  in  lat  7^  Sd'  #. 

PACA  YAA8,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cupicdmhw  of  Par6  in'  Brasil ;  aituate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tocantined. 

[PACAYITA,  a  vfilcano  in  Guatemala,  in 
New  Spain.  In  177S,  the  lava  which  issued 
fiY>m  it  destroyed  the  city  of  St.  Santiago,  which 
was  situated  in  the  valley  of  Panchoi.] 

PACCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
t&rregimienia  of  Coenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Zui* 
to ;  m>m  which  capital  it  is  56  hmgues  distant.-  In 
its  district  to  the  s.  is  an  estate  ca&ed  Culmacanri« 
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Paccha,  ainother  seltleiiiait^  in  the  pro^inos 
and  torregimetUo  of  Yamparaes  and  arcnbiflhoii* 
lie  of  Charcas  in  Peru. 

Paccha,  another^  of  the  provinee  and  corre^ 
gimienio  of  Huanta  in  the  same  kingdom,  annex* 
ed  to  the  curacy  of  Tiellas. 

Pacoha,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
tegimiertto  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito^ 
near  the  river  Tumbles. 

PACCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorrepmknto  of  Chancay  in  Peru. 

PACHABAMBA,  a  settlement'  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guarucco  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacv  of  Santa  Maria  del  Yalle^ 

PACHACAMAC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Cercado  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacv  of  Lurin :  founded  in  the  celebrated 
valley  ot  its  name,  signij^ng  in  tiie  Quechuaii 
language  Omnipotent,  or  (Creator  Preserver  of  all. 
Here  the  Indians  nad  a  magnificent  temple 
dedicated  to  the  invisible,  supreme  Being,  whom 
they  acknowledged  and  adored.  The  Emperor 
Pekchacutec,  wno  was  the  tendi  monarch  of 
Peru,  conquered  this  place  with  all  its  deliA^tfiil 
and  fertile  territory,  and  founded  there  a  house 
for  Virgins,  dedicated  to  the  culture  of  the  deity 
Pachacamac.    Francisco  Pisarro,  when  he  con- 

auered  the  kingdom,  plundered  this  temple  and 
le  whole  settfement  of  immense  wealth,  not- 
withstanding the  Indians  had  removed  a  great 
deal.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  small  mountain,  and  a 
rivulet  still  keeping  the  same  name.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  nothing  remaining  of  the 
temple  and  the  town  but  a  few  ruins.  The 
iHustrious  Senor  Don  Bernardino  de  Almansa^ 
Bishop  of  Santa  F6,  had  the  honor  of  being  curate 
here.  It  is  SS  miles  5.  by  e.  of  Lima,  in  lat.  IS° 
19'  *. 

PACHACHAC,  a  settlement  of  the  provinee 
and  cotregimieriio  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Yauli. 

PACHACHACA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Aimaraes, 
runs  n.  traversing  the  province  of  Abancav,  and 
enters  the  Apurimac :  on  it  are  more  than  40 
bridges  of  conis  and  willow-twigs. 

PACHACONAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru. 

PACHACOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Guanuco  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  uke  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Santa  Maria  del  YaUe. 

PACAMA,  a  s^tlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghnienio  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  cf  Copta. 


FACHANGARA,  a  settlement  ol 
and  ^orregtmifffeo  of  Caxatambo  in  Per u ;  aanes^ 
ed  to  the  eura^  of  Churiii. 

PACHAS^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Guamalies  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former,  to  the  curacy  of  which  it  b^loi^gs.. 
It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  near  the  river 
Maraiion,  which  is  called  Quivilla,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  corregidar, 

[PACHEA,  the  most  n.  of  the  islands  called 
the  Pearl  or  King's  Islands,  all  low  and  woody^ 
and  about  12  leagues  firom  Panama.  Within 
a  league  of  this  island  there  is  anchorage  in  17 
fiithoms.1 

PACHECA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  in  dm 
ffulf  and  bay-  of  Panami  :  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  xspital  have  some  plantations  of 
maize  and  other  grain  for  the  food  of  the  Negroes 
emploj^ed  in  the  pearl  fisheries  on  those  coasts. 
[Tnis  is  one  of  Ae  beautiful  islands  within  the 
semicircular  bay  fi*om  Panama  to  point  Mala. 
These  islands  yield  wood,  water,  firuit,  fowls^ 
hogs,  &c.  and  afford  excettent  harbour  for  ship- 
ping, in  lat.  8^  S  n.l 

/^ACHEGOIA,  a  hike  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  N.  America,,  in  lat.  55°  if/| 

PACHLA,  a  settlem^it  ot  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Arica  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tacua. 

PACHICA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  corregimienio  and  kingdom  aa  the  focmer  \ 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Copta. 

Pachica,  another  settlement,  in  the  sanif 
province  and  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Cibaya. ' 

Pachica,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimienio  of  Pataz  in  the  same  kingdom-  It 
rises  in  the  Herra,  runs  it.n.  e.  and  enters  the 
Ucayakk 

PACHINA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  and  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  in  the 
territory  of  Massamaes  Indians,  between  the 
rivers  Maranon  or  Amazon  and  Napo» 

PACHINI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Gaxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

PACHITEA.   SbbM^woa. 

PACHO,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimienio  of 
Zipaquira  in  the  Nuevo  Re^no  de  Granada ;  o^ 
an  hot  temperature,  aboundmff  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, in  its  vicinity  the  Jesuits  had  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  the  kingdom.  It  contains  20Q 
house-keepers,  and  lies  at  the  back  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Zipaquira^  U  leagues  from  Santa  Fe. 

PACH  UCA,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  akaUHa  mmor  of  its  name  in  Nueva 
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yypnAft  s  of  a  cold  temperature,  but  beautifbl  to 
bebold  on  account  of  tne  symmetry  of  its  streets, 
puUic  places,  and  edifices,  particularly  of  its  parish 
ckurch,  which  is  most  ma^ificent.  It  has  like- 
wise a  convent  of  the  missionaries  of  the  bare- 
footed Franciscans,  another  called  the  Hospital 
de  &U1  Juan  de  Dis,  and  an  house  of  entertain- 
ment of  the  monks  of  La  Merced  and  sevesal 
hermitages  in  the  wl^ds  of  the  Indians,  whi^e 
mass  is  said. 

It  was  once  more  opulent,  owing  to  its  mines, 
which  are  now  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  from 
Aeir  being  partly  filled  with  water  wmch  has 
flowed  down  from  the  sierra.  Gremeli  says 
that  in  the  space  of  60  leagues  he  counts  more 
than  1,000  mines,  and  that  m>m  one  only,  called 
La  Trinidad,  were  extracted  in  the  course  of 
10  years,  40  millions  of  dollars.  In  thia  town 
are  the  royal  confers,  where  the  treasurer  and 
accomptant  reside,  taking  for  the  king  one  fifth 
of  all  the  silver  product  here.  The  trade  of 
this  metal  is  the  prindpdi  of  the  place,  although 
some  of  the  Indians  employ  themselves  in  affri* 
culture,  sowing  maize,  French  beans,  and  ouier 
seeds.  Its  population  consists  of  900  fiuni- 
lies  of  Spaniards,  Mustees,  and  Mulatoes,  and 
120  of  Indians,  with  a  special  governor  subject 
to  the  akaUk  mmary  but  who  resides  in  another 
town  called  Pachuquilla.  The  jurisdiction  con* 
tains  the  following  settlements  : 

Real  del  Monte,  ZapotUn, 

Tezayuca,  Acayuca, 

Huaquilpa,  Tolayuca. 

[Pachuca  and  Tasco  are  the  oldest  mining- 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico ;  and  the  neign- 
bourinff  village  rbchuquillo,  is  supposed  to  havo 
been  the  first  christian  village  founded  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  height  of  Pachuca  is  8,141  feet, 
and  it  is  45  miles  it.  e.  of  Mexico.J 

Pachuca,  a  lake  formed  to  drain  the  waters 
from  the  heights  of  the  above  province ;  in  whieh 
there  is  a  sluice,  hy  nHiicfa  the  waters  may  on 
occasion  be  turned  mto  the  lake  Zumpan^o ;  the 
said  duioe  having  been  made  in  1628,  ana  lately 
mudi  improved. 

PACIFIC  Sea,  a  name  impro{>erly  given  to  the 
8.  sea,  as  every  one  will  maintain  who  has  navi- 
gatcMl  it :  for,  although  the  part  between  the  tro- 
pics may  justify  the  name,  tne  rest  of  it  does  not 
merit  Budi  a  title,  as  being  subject  ta  violent 
tempests,  in  lat.  9ff  and  27^,  equally  strong  as 
any  in  Europe.  The  first  Spaniards  who  navi- 
gated this  sea  gave  it  the  name  of  Pacific  for  the 
serenity  and  gentle  gales  which  they  experienced 
hi  their  first  vciyages,  persuading  themselves 
that  it  was  equally  calm  all  over  it ;  but.  the  fiiry 
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of  the  tenifiests  in  the  winter,  and  the  dreadiUb 
agitation  of  its  waters,  declare  it  well  worthy 
of  another  name. 

The  pilots  of  this  sea  have  constantly  observed 
that  when  a  n.  wind  is  about  to  blow,  there  will 
appear  one  or  two  days  previous  to  hover  round 
the  ships  a  marine  bird,  which  they  ceMquebronta" 
hmesas  (break-bones),  and  which  is  seen  on  no 
other  occasion ;  neitheif  do  they  know  to  where 
it  resorts.  This  bird  is  of  a  very  singulsur  figure^, 
and  a  sure  om^i  of  bad  weather. 

[PACKERSFIELD,  a  township  of  New 
Hampshire,  Cheshire  county,  e.  oi  Keene.  on 
the  head  branches  of  Ashuelot  river.  It  is  56 
miles  w,  of  Portsmouth,  was  iaeorporated  in 
1774,  and  contains  721  inhabitants], 

PACKOLET,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs  s.  e.  and 
unites  itself  with  Large  river. 

PACLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregkmento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

PACLLON,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and 
cofregimienio  of  Caxatambo,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Itifan?- 
gas. 

S'ACMOTE,  a  bay  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island 
artinica,  between  Vauclin  bay  on  the  ».  and 
Fere  Ance  or  Creek  on  the  s.]  . 

PACO,  a  small  island  in  the  lake  Umamarca, 
of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Omasuyos 
in  the  kingdom  of  Paru. 

PACOCHA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
in  the  province  and  carregmiento  of  Arica  in  the 
same  kingdom. 

[PACOLET,  a  small  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which 
rises  in  the  White  Oak  mountains,  and  unites 
with  Broad  river,  32  miles  above  Tiger  river, 
and  8  s.  of  the  N.  Carolina  line.  Its  course  i& 
about  s.  e.  and  on  it  are  the  celebrated  Pacolet 

airinffs,    17  miles  above   its    confluence  with, 
road  river.] 

PACOMAuCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  eorregimienio  of  Chilques  and  Masques,  in 
tiie  same  lungdom;   annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Pampacucho. 

PACORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and. 
eorregimienio  of  Sana,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  situate  in  the  road  of  Valles,  leading 
to  Lima. 

Pacora,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Tieira  Firme  and  government 
of  Panam&,  situate  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
vallev,  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  through 
which  a  rivw  rnns.  It  is  very  fertile  and  of  a. 
pleasant  temperature,  and  so  healthy  that  all  the- 
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people  of  the  neighbouring  places  eome  here  to 
recroit  their  health.  It  abounds  also  in  cattle, 
having  excellent  pastures;  eight  leagues  from 
the  capital. 

Pacora,  the  river  which  waters  the  valley 
aforesaid,  runs  s.  until  it  enters  the  sea  in  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  Panami. 

PACTLICHAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set* 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Ancantep6e,  and  alcabUa 
mayor  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueva  EqNuia.  It  contains 
90  families  of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in 
cultivating  and  dressing  cotton,  and  is  of  an  hot 
temperature. 

PACA,  a  river  of  the  province  'and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Avres  in  Peru.  It  nms  nearly 
due  s.  and  enters  tne  Plata,  near  the  mouth  where 
the  Uruguay  enters. 

PADA6UEL,  a  large  lake  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  San- 
tiago. It  is  formed  of  the  rivers  Colina  and 
Lampa,  the  which,  after  a  coui*se  of  more  than 
^  leagues,  unite.  This  hke  is  more  than  two 
leagues  long,  is  very  deep,  and  in  it  are  excel- 
lent trout  and  ba^es.  Tne  shores  are  very  plea- 
sant, covered  with  herbage  and  trees.  It  is  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  Santiago. 

PADAMO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana,  which  rises  in  the  interior  of 
the  same,  between  the  rivers  Caura  and  Orinoco, 
•and  forming  a  curv6  to  the  s.  enters  the  latter. 

PADDA  V IRI,  an  arm  of  the  river  Parime  or 
Paravillanas,  one  of  the  four  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, and  the  second  which  enters  the  Negro. 

PADILIiA,  a  town  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia,  founded  in  1748  by 
the  count  of  that  title  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon, 
colonel  of  militia  of  Quereturo,  who  gave  it  this 
name  of  Dofia  Antonia  de  Pedilla,  wife  of  the 
viceroy,  who  was  then  Count  of  Revilla^gedo. 
It  is  small  and  poor,  and  has  not  increaseain  po- 
pulation as  was  expected. 

PADOUCA8,  or  Paducas,  a  settlement  ofthe 

Srovince  and  government  of  Louisiana  in  N. 
imerica,  on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  where  there  are  also  different 
viUages  of  Indians  of  this  name. 

[This  once  powerful  Indian  nation  (of  which 
our  author  speiJks)  has,  apparently,  entirely  dis- 
appeared; every  inquiry  made  after  them  has 
proved  ineffectual.  In  the  year  17S4,  they  resided  in 
several  villages  on  the  heads  ofthe  Klinsas  river^ 
and  could,  at  Aat  time,  bring  upwards  of  SOOO 
men  into  the  field.  (See  Mons.  Dupratz  History  of 
Louisiana,  page  71,  and  the  map  attached  to  that 
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work).  The  informflEtion  Aat  we  have  reeaved 
is,  tlutt  being  oppressed  by  the  nations  residing 
on  the  Missouri,  they  removed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  Plate,  where  they  afterwards  nad  but 
Uttie  intercourse  with  the  whites.  They  seem  to 
have  given  name  to  the  ft.  branch  of  taat  river^ 
which  is  called  the  Padacas  Fork.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  is,  diat  being  still  iiir* 
ther  reduced,  they  have  divided  into  small  wan* 
dering  bands,  which  assumed  the  names  of  thtt 
subdivisions  ofthe  Paducas  nation,  and  are  Imown 
to  us  at  present  under  the  mpellation  of  Wete- 
pahatoes,  Kiawas, Kaaeaavi8n,.Katteka,I>otBme^ 
&c.  who  still  inhabit  the  countnr  to  which  tiie 
Paducas  are  said  to  have  removed.] 

The  aforesaid  river  runs  s.  e.  then  e.  and  eaters 
the  grand  river  Misonri. 

PADRE,  Punt  A  n£,  an  extremity  of  the  n. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  between  port  Ma* 
lagueta  and  the  bay  of  Xavara. 

PAECES,  a  nation  of  barbarous  Indians  ofthe 
Nuevo  Rejrno  de  Granada,  who  dwell  in  the 
woods  near  the  cities  of  Cartage  and  Timani. 
They  were  ferocious  and  cannirals,  and  routed^ 
in  1540,  the  Spanish  troops  of  Afiasco  and  Juaa 
de  Ampudia ;  but  they  began  to  be  reduced  to 
die  ikith,  together  with  the  nation  ofthe  Yaleones 
in  1684.  At  present  their  numbers  are  mudi 
diminished. 

Paeces,  a  city  ofthe  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Popayan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
founded  bv  ci^ptain  Domingo  Lozano,  on  the 
shore  of  the  nver  Grande  de  la  Magdalena  in 
1563,  in  the  valley  of  8.  Saldana.  It  is  nearly 
depopulated,  since  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  in  tiie  mi^e  of  the  I6tfa  century ;  60 
leagues  from  the  city  of  San  Juan  de  lbs  Llanos* 

rAEZ,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment as  the  former  city.  It  rises  in  the 
valley  of  its  name,  passes  opposite  the  dty  of 
La  Plata,  and  enters  the  Grande  de  la  Magdalena 
at  a  small  distance  from  this  city.    ^ 

PAGAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Viivinia  in  N.  America,  and  of  the 
county  of  S.  Isle  of  Wight.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirver  John. 

PAGAN  AGANDI,  a  river  ef  the  province  and 

government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  sierroi  of 
Choco,  and  running  it.  w.  enters  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  Candelaria  ofthe  gulf  of  Uraba. 

tPAGET'S  Port,  a  small  harbour  within  the 
great  sound  of  the  Bahama  islands,  and  in  the 
most  e.  part  ofthe  sound.] 
PAGU AROS,  a  nation  of  Indians  but  little 
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known,  inhabiting  the  s.  part  of  the  river  M a- 
raJQon,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Madera. 

PA6UILLA8 ,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregmiento  of  Atacama  in  Peru. 

[PAGUISA,  or  PAOuieA,  on  the  ».  side  of  S. 
America,  in  lat.  21^  55'  5.  and  10  leafues  n.  of 
the  harbour  of  Ck>bijay  in  the  bay  of  Atacama. 
Ag^ada  de  Pagutsa,  or  the  watering  place  of  Pa- 
guisa,  is  15  leagues  from  Cobija.  The  whole 
coast  between,  is  A%fa,  mountatnous,  and  rocky,  in 
the  direotioft  of  n.  it.  e.] 

PAHUATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set^ 
tlement  of  the  dJatrict  and  akaUUa  mtufot  of 
Oaauchinango  in  Nueva  Espaia.  It  contains  a 
convent  of  me  order  of  San  Agustin^  and  490 
fiimilies  of  Otomies  Indians,  amongst  which  are 
included  those  of  the  wards  of  its  district';  six 
leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

PAICABI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  situate  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tucap61,  near  the  ^ot  where  the 
Indians  put  to  deatn  Pedro  de  Y iddtvia,  conqueror 
ef  this  kingdom. 

PAICANOS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Santa  &ruz  de  la  Sierra 
in  Peru,  from  which  capital  it  is  SO  leagues  to  the 
s.  e.  These  Indians  are  poor,  docile^  and  Mumble : 
the  territory  abounds  in  sugar-canes  and  cotton, 
and  the  climate  is  hot,  save  when  the  «•  wind 
blows,  which  passing  through  the  snow-clad 
mountains  of  the  Andes,  brings  with  it  a  refresh- 
inflrcocdness^ 

l^AICO,  a  settlement  of  the  piovince  and  cor- 
temnientD  of  Lucanas  m  Peru. 

Paico,  a  lake  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Yaldivia  and  Callacalla*  It  is 
formed  from  the  waste  water  of  the  Quills. 

PAICOLLO,  Sav  Lucas  oe,.  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  cotregimknio  of  Pelaya  and 
Paspaya  in  Peru. 

PAIJAN,  or  Paisan,  San  SALVAnon  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  province  and  carregimienia  of 
Truadllo  in  Peru,  situate  in  the  valfey  of  Chi- 
cama,  in  the  high  road  on  die  coast  leading  to 
Quito,  90  milea  from  ita  capital,  and  eight  Srom 
the  port  of  Malabrigow 

PAILAS,  a  port  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  in.  Peru,  n,  of  the  capital. 

PAIM E,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Muzo  and  eorregimienio  of  Tanja  in  the  Nuevo 
R^na  de  Ghranada.  It  contains  150  house- 
keepers, who  live  W  cnjhivating  sugar-canes, 
eotton,  and  either  uvAtB  of  a  warm  and  mild 
al&nate.. 
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[PAINTED  Post,  a  station,  so  called  in  New 
Yorii state,  in  Tioga  county  on  then,  side  of  Tioga 
river,  between  Satli  and  Newtown,  40  miles 
n.  29.  by  w,  of  Lockhartsbrough,  45  ^.  e.  of  Wil- 
liamsburg on  Genesse  river,  and  169  n.  w.  of 
Philadelphia^    A  post-office  is  kept  heve.] 

[[Painted  Rock  is  on  French  Broad  nver.  by 
which  the  line  runs  between  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee.] 

[Paintebl's  Harbour,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Cape 
Breton  island,  is  nearly  due  e.  of  East  Point  m 
the  island  of  St.  John's,  lat.  46**  S2'  n.  long, 
or  16'®..] 

PAIPA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and* 
corregimiento  and  kingdom  as  the  former,  situate 
near  the  road  which  leads  to  Santa  F^  between 
its  capital  and  the  leke  of  Toca  or  Totta.  It 
was  very  lai^e  and  populous  in  the  time  of  the 
Indians,  and  was  taken  by  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de 
Quesada  in  15S7.  It  is  at  present  reduced  to  a 
miserable  villa^ie,  15  miles  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

PAIPIRU,  Sierras  db,  some  mountains  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil, 
which  run  from  w,  to  e.  foUowing  the  same  course 
fi*oro  the  river  Lavacuan  to  the  brink  of  the 
great  lake  of  Los  Patos.  In  these  mountains^ 
the  Portuguese  have  some  rich  gold  mines,  to 
which  they  give  the  same  nathe. 

PAIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  M acas^  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  belonging  to  the  distnct  of  the  second. 

PAIRACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru..  Annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chuquinga. 

PAIRAPUPU,  a  small  river  oftheprovince 
and  colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana, 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  rises  iii  the  sierra 
of  Usupama,  and  enters  the  Cuyuni. 

PAITA,  a  small  city  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento of  Piura  in.  Peru,  situate  on  the  coast 
of  the  S.  sea,  with  a  good  port,  and  weU  fre- 

?uented  by  vessels  from  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme,  Acapulco,  Sonsonate,  &c.  Although  this 
Crt,  strictly  speaking,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
y,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  that  coast^ 
from  the  safety  of  its  anchorage.  .  It  is  the  place 
where  passengers  disembark  to  go  bv  land  to« 
Lima,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Peru,  and. 
where  ships  bound  to  Callao  touch  to  take  in. 
provisions,  &c. ;  since,  without  thi&  precaution,, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  that 
voyage,  so  tedious  by  the- usually  contrary  winds.. 
The  town  is  situate  on  a  sandy  soil,  which  pro- 
duces neither  a  sprout  of  heroage,  or  droo  of* 
fresh  water.    This  is,  therefone,  brought  n^omt 
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tke  settlement  of  Colin,  and  though  of  a  whitish 
and  unpleasant  look,  is,  neverthefess,  accounted 
wjiolesome^  and  supposed  to  be  impregnated  with 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  sartapanlla^  through  a 
wood  of  which  trees  it  passes.  They  bring  it  in 
balzas  or  ^afts,  on  whicn  thejr  also  carry  maise 
and  other  productions  to  the  ships;  but  they 
have  no  other  cattle  than  goats,  though  plenty 
of  fish,  and  particularly  the  sea-cats,  whicn  they 
catch  in  abundance,  and  carry  for  sale  to  the 
other  provinces,  when  dried,  and  where  they  are 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  dried  cod-fish^ 

The  houses  are  low,  and  the  walls  of  earth  land 
cane,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  the  <«r- 
regidoTj  the  parish  church,  and  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  La  Merced,  which  are  all  of  stone ;  but 
the  slight  structure  of  their  buildings  is  only 
adapted  to  this  climate,  where  it  is  something 
wonderful  to  rain ;  and  thus,  when  a  considerable 
shower  fell  in  1728,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
were  quite  demolished. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  hot,  though  healthy. 
There  is  a  sm^  castle  for  the  defence  of  the 
fort,  on  the  top  of  a  small  mountain,  called  the 
Silla  de  Paita.  The  English  admiral  Geor^ 
Anson,  took,  burnt,  and  destroyed  this  city  m 
174 1.  It  is  494  miles  it.  by  w,  from  Lima,  and 
193  5.  by  w.  of  Guayaquil,  in  long.  80*^  50'  w. 
lat.  6"  5'. 

Paibapupu,  a  point  of  land  of  the  co^st  of 
Peru,  in  the  same  province  and  carregimienio, 

PAITANABA,  a  settlement  of  Qie  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Huasco,  not  fiur 
from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which  form 
this. 

PAITILLA,  a  point  in  the  bay  of  Panami,  on 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  one  league  from  that  capital. 
It  forms  with  the  point  of  Chiriqui,  a  small  road, 
which  is  dry  at  eob-tide,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  canoes  come  to  carry  on  the  traffic  of  the 
place. 

PAITITI,  Grano,  a  province  and  ext^isive 
country  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  little  known  as 
being  inhabited  by  infidel  Indians ;  among  whom 
there  ar^  however,  some  of  the  missions  of  the 
monks  of  San  Francisco. 
PAIX,  Port  de.  See  Port  d^Paix. 
PAI-ZAMA,  a  large  rock  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayresin  Peru,  near  the  city 
of  Ascension,  in  the  road  leading  toBrasil ;  on  the 
top  of  which  rock  are  to  be  seen  in  the  stone  the 
marks  of  a  man's  feet,  which,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Indians,  were  of  a  certain  person, 
who  preached  to  their  ancestors  after  the  Deluge^ 
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and  whose  name  was  Paisuma,  the  same  which  the 
rock  still  retains.  Some  historians  pretend  to 
prove,  that  it  was  the  apostle  S.  Thomas,  sup* 
porting  their  argument  by  the  tradition  of  similar 
prfaenonmena  in  various  other  parts  of  America. 

[PAJARO,  Pajaros,  or  Pax  a  ros,  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Chile,  on  the  S.  Pacific  ocean.  These 
are  three  or  four  rocks,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Pajaro  Ninno,  or  Paxaro  Ninno,  and  two 
miles  n.  u>.  by  if.  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  main  or  point  Tortugas,  that  closes  the  port 
of  Coquimbo.1 

[[Pajaros,  Lbs,  or  Islands  of  Birds,  a  clus- 
ter of  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  S9 
miles  It.  n.  to.  of  the  bay  of  Coquimbo,  and  66 
s. «.  w.  of  the  harbour  of  Guasco  or  Huasco. 
The  island  of  Choros  is  four  miles  n.  of  these 
islands,  towards  the  harbour  of  Guasco.] 

f Pajaros.    See  PaxarosJ 
PAKANOKIT,  the  seat  ofMasassaitj  the  &- 
mous  Indian   chief,  was  situated  on  Namasket 
river,  which  empties  into  Narraganset  bay.] 

PAKEBSEY,  orPouGHKEEPsiE,  a  dtv  of  the 
province  and  colonv  of  New  YoriL,  e.  of  the  river 
Hudson,  and  68  miles  n.  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

[See  POUGHKEEPSIE.] 

PALACE,  an  ancient  province  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  now  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan ;  discovered  by  Sebastian  de 
Benalcazar  m  1536.  Its  natives  are  cruel  and 
ferocious,  and  descendants  of  the  Paeces.  It  is  at 
present  without  inhabitants,  although  it  has  some 
gold  mines  not  worked. 

PALACIO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Sueum* 
bios,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  runs  from 
w.  to  e.  and  unites  itself  with  the  river  which 
rises  from  the  lake  Mococu  in  lat.  1^  n. 

PALAGUA,  a  lake  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Ghranada,  in  the  province  of  Muzo  or  of  Los 
Marquetones ;  formed  from  a  waste  water  of  the 
river  Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

PALANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Chochapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Soritor. 

PALANDA,  an  ancient  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  belonging  partly  to  the  province 
of  Jaen  and  pully  to  uuii  of  Piura,  although 
the  settlement  remains  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ; 
of  the  same  name,  and  situate  on  tne  bank'  of  a 
river,  w.  of  the  city  of  Loyola,  in  lat.  4^  48' «. 

Palanda,  the  aforesaid  river,  runs  s.  e.  rising 
near  the  city  of  VaUadoUd ;  waters  the  province, 
and  enters  the  Chinchipe. 

PALANIZUELA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Juguila  and  akakSa 
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-fyioyor  of  Xieayan  in  Nueva  Eroafia.  It  contains 
^4  femilies  of  Indians,  and  is  SO  leagues  «.  of  its 
liead  settlement. 

PALANTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Zitlala  and  alcaldia 
'mayor  of  Chilapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
^rmer.  It  contains  42  families  of  Indians, .  and 
is  two  leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

PALATA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  l^ucum&n  in  Peru^  and  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta.  Its  shores 
abound  with  the  pasture  of  tmbolar.  resembling 
the  cane,  and  with  leaves  like  barley,  and  on 
"which  the  mules  thrive  and  fatten.  It  is  also 
used  by  the  natives  for  interweaving  tiie  heads 
of  the  carts  used  for  transporting  merdiandize  to 
Buenos  Ayres.    It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Pasage. 

[PALATINE,  New  York.  A  part  of  this  town 
was  erected  into  two  new  towns  by  the  legisla^ 
ture  in  1797.] 

jTalatine,  or  Palentinb,  a  township  in 
Montgomery  county,  New  York,  on  the  n.  side 
of  Mohawk  river,  and  w,  of  Caghnawaga.  In 
1790  it  contained  3404  inhabitants,  including 
192  slaves.  In  1796,  586  of  the  inhabitants  were 
electors.  The  compact  part  of  it  stands  on  the 
^MlQk  of  the  Mohawk,  and  contains  a  Reformed 
Dutch  church,  and  SO  or  90  houses.  It  is  36 
miles  above  Schenectady.] 

[Palatine  Town,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
iies  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson's  riVer,  and  n. 
-side  of  the  mouth  of  Livingston  river,  which 
empties  into  the  former ;  10  miles  n .  of  Rhyn- 
beck,  and  14  southerly  of  Hudson's  city  .J 

PALATOS,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  corregimienio  of  Bogota  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

PALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Angaraez  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Acoria. 

PALCAMAYO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Patdz  in  Peru,  which  runs  n.  in 
the  district  of  the  missions  of  Caxamarquilla  for 
many  leagues,  and  then  unites  with  the  Pangon 
to  enter  in  a  very  abundant  stream  the  Ucayale. 

Palcamato,  a  settlement  of  the.  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Acobamba. 

PAliCARO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
'corregimiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru. 

PaLCIPA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum4n  in  Peru,  formed  from  the 
river  Andahuilas  in  the  confines  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile.  On  its  shore  is  a  fort  for  defence 
^against  the  infidel  Indians. 
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Palcipa,  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  delightfiil 
valley  of  the  same  province. 

PALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Otoca. 

Palco,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Concepcion  in  the  kingdom 
-of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio. 

PALENA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  S.  Do- 
mingo, to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Barinas  Nueva. 

PALENQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  situate  on  the  n. 
coast,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Porto 
Bello,  where  terminates  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

g'ovince,  and  where  that  of  the  province  of 
arien  begins.  It  »  oomposed  of  negro  refiigee- 
slaves,  who  have,  for  the  sake  of  better  security, 
selected  a  plac^  craggy  and  difficult  of  access  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Sardinas.  Many  maintain 
their  religion,  and  in  1743  they  intreated  the 
president  of  Panam&  that  he  would  send  them  a 
curate. 

Palenque,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena,  and  district 
'of  the  town  of  Maria,  n.  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Oranada. 

Palenq0e,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
of  the  district  of  Baba;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
this  river,  to  the  n.  of  its  head  settlement,  at  S4 
leagues  distance. 

Palekque,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  on  the  sea-coast. 

Palenque,  a  river  in  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former.    It  enters  the  Sebastian. 
^    Palenque,  a  point  of  land  on  the  s.  coast  of 
the  island  S.  Domingo,  between  the  point  of 
Nizao  and  the  river  Ozama. 

PALENQUES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  They  took 
this  name  from  the  cstacades  which  they  made  for 
their  defence,  and  which  resembled  trenches.  It 
is  not  numerous,  but  ferocious,  and  dwelling  on 
the  borders  of  the  Orinoco;  bounded  by  the  na- 
tion of  the  Guamos. 

PALIZADA.    See  Missisippi. 

PALLACTANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito ;  celebrated  for  the  rich  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  its  district,  and  which  were  for- 
merly worked  to  such  profit  as  to  exceed  all  the 
other  mines  of  Peru ;  one  individual  alone  hav- 
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ing  a  register,  in  which  18  veins  at  these  metals 
were  mai*ked  as  his  own  pr<^rty.  These  mines 
are  no  longer  worked. 

PALL  AH  U  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiefUo  of  Arica  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tacna. 

PALLALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienta  of  Angaraez  in  Peru,  where  there 
is  a  coal-mine  not  worked. 

PALLAQUEZ,  San  Migusi^  de,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  province  and  eorregimiefUo  of  Caxa- 
marca  in  Peru. 

PALLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiefUo  of  Tarma  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Atabillosbaxos. 

PALLASCA,  a  setdement  of  the  province  and 
torregimiento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru. 

PALLATE,.  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island 
Jamaica. 

[PALLISER^S  Islands,  in  the  s.  Pacific  ocean, 
are  between  16"  and  16  o(s.  lat.  and  from  146^  to 
147^  of  20.  long.  From  lat.  14'  to  SO  s.  and  long. 
138®  to  150  ts>.  the  ocean  is  strewed  with  low  half- 
overflowed  islands,  which  renders  it  necessary  fbr 
navigators  to  proceed  with  much  caution.] 

PALMA,  NussTRA  Senora  ns  la,  a  city  of 
the  corregimiento  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada;  founded  by  Don  Antonio  de  To- 
ledo, in  the  countrv  of  the  Coliroas  Indians,  in 
1560,  and  not  in  1512,  as  the  Ex-jesuit  Coleti  as- 
serts :  translated  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands 
by  Captaia  Gutierre  de  Ovalle  in  156S  (and  not 
in  1572,  as  that  author  also  affirms),,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Ronda,  in  honour  of  his  native  place,  but 
which  it  afterwards  lo3t. 

It  is  of  a  moderately  hot  temperature,  pro* 
duces  much  cotton,  maize,  titt^of,  plantains,  and 
sugar-cane,  of  which  sugar  is  made  in  abun- 
dance, with  preserves,  particularly  otguayaba; 
and  with  these  and  some  cotton  aiid  linen  manu- 
&ctures,  it  carries  on  a  pretty  trade.  Money 
being  very  scarce  here,  articles  of  cotton  are 
bartered  for  provisions,  and  vice  versd.  The 
principal  fbod  of  the  natives  is  what  they  call 
$oataj  which  is  composed  of  maize  and  retfomcs. 
This  city  has,  besides  the  parish-church,  which  is 
entitled  Nuestra  Senon^  &  la  Asuncion,  a  con- 
vent of  the  reli^ous  order  of  San  Francisco,  so 
poor  as  to  maintain  only  one  individual.  The 
copper  mines,  which  are  very  fine,  are  worked. 

The  inhabitants  amount  to  600  housekeepers, 
who  b^  the  commerce  alone  aforesaid  c^the  sweets 
and  bnen,.  have  raised  themselves  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  wulence  and  respectability  as  to  vie  with 
Ae  inhwitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 


Pamplona,  without  the  advantages  of  their  silver 
and  emerald  mines.  They  mive,  however,  a 
fairer  mine,  the  source  of  all  happiness,. virtue. 
It  is  this  that  renders  them  beloved  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  city  is  situate  on 
the  e.  shore  of  the  river  Magdalena,  54  miles  ».  w^ 
of  Santa  Ff ,  and  68  te.  by  s.  of  Tunja.  Lat. 
5^  8'  n.  and  long.  74°  62  30  w. 

Palm  A,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Yalles,  in  Nueva  Espana;  situate  in  a  spot 
surrounded  by  serranias^  in  which  dwell  dispersed 
the  Pames  Indians.  Few  of  these  live  in  the  set- 
tlement^ but  prefer  scattering  themselves  over  the 
mountains  and  woods,  according  to  their  antient 
habits,  and  in  difiierent  times  of  the  year  they 
take  up  their  residence  by  the  stalls  where  they 
pen  their  cattle.  The  population  (including 
these  mountaineers)  amounts  to  3000  fiunilies.. 
It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  San 
Francisco^  and  is  S2  leagues  w,  of  its  head  set- 
tlement* 

Palm  A,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Zanguio,  and  alcaldia  majfor  of  Zamora,  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  situate  in  an  extensive  and  plea-> 
sant  valley. 

It  is  of  an  hot  and  moist  temperature ;  bounded 
e.  by  the  mountain  of  Las  Canoas,  and  w,  and  ii» 
by  the  sea  of  Chapala,  firom  the  shores  of  which 
it  is  distant  a  league  and  an  half  Its  population 
is  of  S4  femilies  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  IS  of  Inoians,  who  maintain  them- 
selves bj  fishing.  Somewhat  less  than  three 
leagues  irom  its  head  settlement. 

Palma,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento  of  Valparaiso  in  the  kingdom  of  Chife; 
situate  5.  of  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Palma,  another,  widi  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario,  of  the  missions 
which  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  S.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Pedraza,  of 
the  jNuevo  Reyno  de  Ghranada. 

Palma,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil^ 
which  runs  neariy  no.  with  a  slight  inclination  to 
s.  w.  and  enters  the  Paratinga. 

Palma,  an  island  situate  near  the  coast  of  the 
same  kingdom  as  the  former  river,  dose  to  the 
mouth  ofthe  river  La  Plata. 

Palma,  another  settlement,  with  the  surname 
of  Gorda,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Orizava,  and  al- 
ealdia  mwor  of  Ixmiauilpan  in  Nueva  Espana. 

PAL&LiR,  San  Aoustin  del,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia' 
mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  Nueva  Espafia;  of  a  cold 
and  dry  temperature,  and  contaimng  36  fijwiliffs 


PAL 

t^Speniards,  48  of  Musieesy  IS  of  Mulattoe8.aiid 
61  of  Indians.  Its  territory  is  barren  and  &Uow, 
so  diat  the  greater  {)art  of  its  inhabitants  follow 
the  trade  of  locksmiths.  Eight  leagues  e.  one 
quarter  to  s.e.  of  its  capital. 

Palmar,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
of  Gruayana  and  government  of  Guman&  :  one  of 
the  missions  held  there  by  the  Capuchin  fiithers 
of  Cataluna;  situate  s.  of  the  city  of  S.  Tomas. 

Palmar,  another,  of  the  provmce  and  govern- 
ment of  Yeragua,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme. 

Palmar,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Yucatan  in  the  kin^om  of  GusAemsJa, 
on  the  side  of  the  point  of  Piedra  on  the  coast. 

Palmar,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Darien,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  between  the 
port  Quemado  and  that  of  Pinas.  It  is  a  good 
port,  called  De  la  Hambre,  where  the  river  of 
the  same  name  empties  itself. 

Palmar,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  captatn" 
-ship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  in  the  extremity  of  the 
coast  formed  by  the  river  La  Plata. 

Palmar,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  8.  sea,  of 
the  province  and  TOvemment  of  Esmeraldas, 
under  the  equinoctisQ  line. 

Palmar,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayaouil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  of 
the  district  of  Yaguache^  to  the  it.  It  runs  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  Babahoyo  in  lat.  r45'  s. 

Palmar,  a  point  of  land  of  the  interior  points 
which  form  the  entrance  or  channel  of  the  lake 
of  Maracaibo. 

PALMARES,  San  Diego  de  los,  or  Db 
CrUAMEs,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito :  one  of  those  which  form  the  missions 
of  the  Sucunbios  Indians,  and  which  were  held 
at  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Guames,  near  where  it  is  en- 
tered by  the  Putumayo. 

Palmares,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  coast,  near  lake  Charqueada. 

PALMAS,  Salazar  de  los,  a  city  of  the 

Sovemment  of  S.  Faustino  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno 
e  Granada :  founded  by  Diego  de  Montes  in 
155S,  by  way  of  security  to  the  silver  mines  of 
S.  Pedro,  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  traverses 
a  beautiful  date-^rove ;  but  its  inhabitants  shortly 
abandoned  it  bemg  pressed  sore  by  the  infidels, 
who  succeeded  in  destroying  it.  In  1555  it  was 
re-peopled  by  Captain  Die^o  Parada,  with  the 
name  of  Nirua,  firom  its  having  b^en  removed  to 
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the  shore  of  this  river :  but  here  it  had  nt>t  better 
fortune  than  in  the  former  place,  and  in  1683  it 
was  founded  a  third  time  in  the  spot  where  it 
now  stands,  by  the  Crovemor  Francisco  de  Ca- 
ceres,  by  order  of  the  Colonel  Alonso  Estevan 
Ranff61,  for  the  head  of  the  akaUBa  mayor, 
which  title  the  successors  of  the  governor  pre* 
served  for  many  years. 

It  is  of  an  not  temperature,  and  lies  amongst 
some  rough  and  craggy  mountains ;  but  is  very 
abundant  in  cacaoy  sugar  canes,  plantaius,  j/ucas, 
and  maize.  It  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  a 
chapel  of  Nuesta  Senora  de  Belen.  Its  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  400  housekeepers,  and  it  is 
16  leases  n,  n.  w.  of  Pamplona ;  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  «a- 
lazar,  or  Sulia. 

Palm  AS,  another  city,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Miguel,  in  the  same  kingdom :  founded 
by  Fernando  Yaldes  in  1544,  on  the  shore  of  the 
grand  river  Magdalena,  n.  of  Santa  F6 ;  but  it 
has  fallen  into  such  decay  as  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  miserable  hamlet. 

Palm  AS,  a  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Juan,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena,  of  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  cities.  It  belongs  to  the  district  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Sinii,  and  is  situate  at 
the  bay  of  this  name,  near  the  coast. 

Palmas,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  tide  of 
San  Luis,  of  the  missions  which  are  heid  by  the 
religious  order  of  S.  Domingo,  in  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Pedraza,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Canagu&n. 

PalmAs,  a  river  of  the  province  and  tdcabtta 
mayor  of  Panuco  in  Nueva  Espana,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico. 

Palmas,  another  river,  of  the  alcoMa  mayor 
of  Tabasco,  in  the  same  kingdom ;  which  also 
enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Santa  Ana 
and  De  Dos  Bocas. 

Palmas,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  California,  op- 
posite Nueva  Espaiia,  between  the  bay  of  Cer* 
ralvo  and  the  cape  Porfia. 

Palmas,  a  port  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  tne  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  in  the  river  Grande  de  la  Magdalena, 
with  a  settlement  of  considerable  traffic.^ 

Palmas,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  same  kingdom, 
which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Manapire. 

Palmas,  another  port,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  between  the  port  of  Sama  and 
the  bay  of  Baxanas. 

c  2 
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Palmas,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  discovered 
bj  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1527,  who  gave  it  this 
name  from  the  number  of  palms  found  upon  it. 
It  lies  in  the  bay  of  Chiramina,  is  a  league  and 
an  half  in  circumference,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  San  Juan,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choco.  Twenty-six  leagues  from  the  cape 
of  Corrientes,  and  is  desert  and  uncultivated. 

Pai#mas,  another  river,  of  the  island  of  Gra- 
nada, one  of  the  lesser  Antilles  of  the  French. 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  lat.  12^4'  n. 

Palm  AS.  Some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Da- 
rien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  The^  are 
many,  and  form  a  semi-circle  between  the  island 
Pinos  and  the  Playon  Grande  and  the  bay  of 
Mandin^. 

[PAITMER,  a  rough  and  hilly  township  in 
Hampshire  county,  IVfassachusetts,  63  miles  w. 
by  s.  of  Boston ;  it  is  situated  on  the  n,  side  of 
Ouebang  river,  and  bounded  e.  by  Western  in 
Worcester  county.  An  act  passed  in  last  session, 
1796,  to  incorporate  a  society  to  make  a  turnpike- 
road  between  these  two  towns.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1752,  and  contains  809  inhabitants.] 

[Palmer's  River,  a  water  of  Narraganset 
bay,  which  empties  with  another  small  river,  and 
forms  Warren  river,  opposite  the  town  of  Warren.] 

PALMERAS,  Punt  A  de,  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  Los  Humos,  of  the  province  and  eaptainship  of 
Seara  in  Brazil ;  between  the  island  Corubun  and 
port  Tortuga. 

[PALMERSTON'S  Island,  of  which  one  in 
particular  has  been  so  named,  is  in  lat.  18'  10'  «. 
and  long.  163^  30'  w.  and  is  the  second  in  situation 
firom  the  s.  e.  of  a  group  of  9  or  10,  all  known 
by  the  same  geneml  name.  It  affords  neither 
anchorage  nor  water ;  but  if  the  weather  is  mo- 
derate, a  ship  that  is  passing  the  5.  Pacific  ocean 
in  this  track,  may  be  supplied  with  grass  for 
cattle,  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  other  productions  of 
the  island.  The  principal  island  is  not  above  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  nor  is  it  elevated  more 
than  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.] 

[PALMETTO,  the  most  e.  point  of  the  b^ 
so  called,  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  S. 
Christopher's,  in  the  W.  Indies.  The  shore  is 
rocky,  and  a  fort  protects  the  bay.  Also  the  most 
n.  point  of  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  having  Ma- 
natee bay  on  the  w.  and  Island  bay  on  the  ^.] 

PALMILLA,  San  Lucas  db  los,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcakUa  mayor  of  Guejozinco  in  Nueva  Espsma. 
It  contains  77  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  lies  ft.  of 
its  capital. 


Palm  ILL  A,  another  settlement,  with  the  de*- 
dicatory  title  of  Santa  Cecilia;  a  reduccion  of 
Indians  made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guadalcazar  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  40  fiimilies  of  Indians,  with- 
out those  who  live  dispersed  about  its  precincts, 
and  is  SO  leagues  firom  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Tula. 

Palmilla,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana,  founded  in 
1740,  by  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  Count  of 
Sierra  Gorda,  colonel  of  militia  of  Queretaro. 

[PALMISTE  Point,  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
If.  w.  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  three 
leagues  s.  of  point  Portugal,  the  e.  point  of 
the  small  island  La  Tortue,  and  five  e.  of  Port 
de  Paix.1 

PALMISTES,  PuNTA  DB,  a  point  on  the  s. 
coast  of  the  island  of  S.  Christopner,  one  of  the 
lesser  Antilles,  between  the  river  Pentecoste  and 
the  rivulet  of  Pel&u. 

PALMITAL,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  cmtainship  of  Portosegui*o  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  n,n.  w.  and  enters  the  river 
of  Las  Piedras. 

PALMITO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  the  Canclos  Indians,  m  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  which  runs  e.  n,  e.  and  enters  the  Bobo- 
nasa  by  the  w.  shore,  between  the  Caspi-yacu  ta 
the  n.  and  the  Chambira  to  th^  s,  in  lat.  v37'  s. 

PALMiTO,a  point  of  land  of  the  i?.  coast  of  the 
island  Jamaica,  between  the  river  Annoto  and 
the  bay  of  Orange. 

[PALMYRA,  a  town  and  the  only  port  of 
entry  and  delivery  hi  the  state  of  Tennesse, 
constituted  a  port  of  entry  by  law  of  the  United 
States,  January  31,  1797.] 

PALO,  Colorado,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregtmiento  of  Quillota  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  coast  at  the  moutb 
of  the  river  Limari. 

Palo,  Arecife  del,  an  island  near  the  coast 
of  Vera  Cruz  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Espana,  between  the  island  Verde  and 
La  An^nida. 

PALOMAS,  IsLA  DE  LOS,  an  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Venezuela,  at  the  entr^ce  or  mouth  of 
the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  to  the  n.  of  the  city.  It 
has  a  small  settlement  of  the  same  name,  and 
is  in  lat.  10  56' n. 

PALOMETA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  iix 
Peru.    It  rises  fi"om  some  very  lofiy  mountains. 
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to  the  w.  of  the  settlement  of  Los  Desposorios, 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  Piray. 

PALOMINO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  which  rises  in  the  sierra  of  the  ro- 
segueicas  Indians,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween the  cape  San  Juan  de  Guia  and  the  river 
Hacha* 

fPALOMINOS.  Small  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  S.  America ;  three  miles  w.  of  St.  Law- 
rence island,  or  St.  Lorenzo.  They  have  from 
13  to  14  fathoms  water  on  them.1 

PALOMOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  of  Gran  Chaco  in  j'eru.  It 
extends  from  e.  to  w,  from  the  river  Bermejo, 
and  the  spacious  Uanuras  of  Manso  to  the  s. 
These  barbarians  are  ferocious,  and  issue  from 
the  woods  to  infest  the  neighbouring  provinces ; 
and  as  a  defence  against  them  there  is  a  fort 
called  San  Joseph,  supplied  by  the  Spaniards. 

[PALONQUE,  the  cape  e.  of  Nisao  point, 
at  the  mouth  of  Nisao  river,  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  lat.  18'  13  n.  and 
lonff.Tyg  a?.  ofParis.] 

K4LORA,  a  rapid  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Riobamba,  to  the 
fi.  of  a  lake  of  the  mountain  of  Sangay,  close  to 
the  settlement  of  Cebadas.  It  runs  from  w.  to  e. 
till  it  enters  the  Pastaza  or  Pastaca,  and  in  the 
woods  of  its  vicinity  dwell  some  Indians  of  the  na- 
tion of  Los  Xibaros.  Its  mouth  is  in  lat.  l"*  iH's, 
PALPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regitnienio  of  lea  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the  shore 
or  the  Rio  Grande,  not  &r  from  the  sea-coast. 

PALPACACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
uid  corregimienio  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Huaillati. 

PALPAL,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Itala. 
It  runs  n.it.a^.  and  unites  itself  with  the  Temifco 
to  enter  the  Dinguilli. 

PALPAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Gorgor. 

PxiiPAs,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  as  the  former;  annexea  to 
the  curacy  of  Churin. 

[PALTZ,  New,  a  township  on  the  w.  side  of 
Hudson's  river  in  Ulster  county.  New  Ycwrk, 
about  18  miles  n.  of  Newburgh,  and  SO  n.e.  of 
Groshen.  It  contains  2309  inhabitants,  inclu<UiUF 
S02  slaves,} 

PAMBAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  emregimieniQ  of  Lucanas  in  Peru, 


Pambamarca,  a  very  \ofLy  paramo  or  moun- 
tain, always  covered  with  snow,  of  the  kingdon^^ 
of  Quito ;  one  of  those  chosen,  by  the  acade- 
micians of  the  sciences  at  Paris,  who  visited  this- 
kingdom  to  measure  one  of  the  degrees  of  the 
equator,  on  which  to  make  their  observations. 
On  it  are  seen  the  ruins:  of  four  fortresses  of  the 
Incas,  called  pucares^  consisting  of  concentrical 
ditches  of  three  or  four  rows,  and  in  the  interior 
one  a  wall  or  parapet.  The  exterior  one,  which- 
was  in  general  about  two  toises  wide  and  as 
many  deep,  is  in  some  parts  so  wide  as  to  be* 
seen  at  a  league's  distance ;  and  indeed  it  was 
altogether  so  ordered  for  the  safety  of  the  be* 
sieged,  that  the  inner  border  should  command 
the  exterior  ones.  At  the  top  of  this  mountain 
there  blows  a  constant  wind,  so  strong  that 
people  can  scarcely  live  in  it.  It  is  90  milesx 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  n.  of  Quito. 

PAIMAUNKE.     See  York. 

[PAMLICO  Sound,  on  the  e.  coast  of  N. 
Carolina,  is  a  kind  of  lake  or  inland  sea,  from 
10  to  SO  miles  broad,  and  nearly  60  miles  in 
length.  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach  of  land  hardly  a 
mile  wide,  generally  covered  with  small  trees 
or  bushes.  Through  this  bank  are  several  small 
inlets  by  which  boats  may  pass ;  but  Ocrecok 
inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  vessels  of 
burden  into  the  districts  of  Edenton  and  New- 
bem.  This  inlet  is  in  lat.  34"  54'  it.  and  opens 
between  Ocrecok  island  and  Core  bank.  This 
sound  communicates  with  Core  and  Albemarle 
sounds,  and  receives  Pamlico  or  Tar  river,  the 
river  Neus,  besides  other  small  streams.  See 
Ocrecok,  Cape  Hattbras,  &c.] 

PAMPACHIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru. 

PAMPACOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Canta,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former  ;  annexed  to  the  curacv  of  Arahuay. 

PAMPACOLCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
znd  corregimiento  ofCondesuios  deArequipa  in 
tjie  same  Kingdom.  % 

PAMPACUCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Chilques  and  Masquesi 
in  the  same  kingdom. 

PAMPADEQUES,  San  Pablo  db,  a  settle-- 
ment  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

PAMPAHUACIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  war- 
like Indians,  who  dwell  n.  of  Cuzco  ;  subjected 
to  the  empire  by  Huayna  Capac,  thirteenth  empes 
TOT  of  the  Inca3. 
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PAMPAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru. 

Pam PAHARCA,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro« 
vince  and- corregimienio  of  Parinacochas,  of  the 
same  kingdom. 

Pampamarca,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Tinta  or  Canes,  and  Canches, 
same  kingdom. 

PAlVrfiiNO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada  :  it  enters  the  lake  Atole  at  a  small 
space  from  its  head. 

PAMPAQUINCHIS,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Yauyos  iii  Peru ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huanic. 

PAMPAROMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corremniento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed  to  tne  curacy  of  Moro  in  the  province  of 
Santa. 

PAMPAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  warlike 
Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru ;  extending  n. 
and  w.  of  the  Paraguay,  and  bounded  by  CorGu>ba 
ilel  Tucum&n. 

Pampas,  some  extensive  Uanuras  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  running 
5.  for  more  than  300  leagues,  as  mr  as  the  pro- 
vince ofCuyoof  the  kin^om  of  Chile.  Intnem 
there  lives  some  wandering  barbarous  nations  of 
Indians,  the  Huarcas  or  Pampas,  the  Aucaes, 
Pehuenches,  Pulches  and  Uncas ;  who  for  the 
most  part  go  about  on  horseback,  robbing, 
plundering,  and  murdering  the  travellers  which 
rail  into  their  way :  accordingly  it  is  necessary, 
in  passing  from  Peru  to  Chile,  and  vtce-oertd, 
that  the  carts  (these  being  the  vehicles  used  for 
the  purpose)  should  go  in  large  parties,  so  as  to 

E've  a  more  effectusd  resistance  to  this  race  of 
tnditti :  nor  is  the  same  precaution  unobserved 
by  such  as  go  to  collect  salt  from  the  great 
saline  grounds  900  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres ; 
this  salt  being  extremely  white,  and  of  excellent 
ouality,  and  employing,  in  conve}ring  it,  no  less 
tnan  300  carts,  which,  although  in  close  company, 
are  not  unfrequently  attacked  in  their  joumev. 
They  start  about  November,  and  are  two  months 
away  on  their  rout. 

In  these  vast  plains  are  found  many  tigers, 
leopards,  ostriches,  auiriquinchos  or  armamhsy 
partridges,  hares,  ana  other  animals.  In  the  pas- 
tures which  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  in  some 
Earts  so  lofty  as  to  cover  a  man  on  horseback, 
reed  a  great  number  of  bulls,  horses,  and  mules, 
descendants  of  those  brought  from  Spain  at  the 
time  of  the  conauest.  Many  troops  of  these 
wild  animals,  in  tneir  rout  from  one  place  to  an- 
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other,  will  often  meet  and  attack  the  unwanr 
traveller,  and  even  the  aforesaid  carts  in  their 
way  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile.  Sometimes  proceeding  in  multi* 
tudes  to  drink  at  one  of  the  many  rivers  which 
irrigate  these  parts,  they  will  rush  with  suck 
violence  into  the  water  tiiat  the  foremost  will  be 
driven  so  deep  into  the  mud  by  the  pressure  of 
those  behind,  as  to  be  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves, and  there  perish ;  and  this  is  tfie  reason 
why  there  are  constantly  seen  such  heaps  of 
bones  on  the  banks  of  the  abrevaderos  or  <uiiik* 
ingplaces. 

jThe  Indians  have  an  easy  method  of  catching 
any  of  the  above  animals  by  a  small  cord  of  two 
yards  long,  with  a  ball  of  iron  or  stone  at  one 
end,  at  the  other  a  piece  of  wood  or  some  light 
substance :  this  they  use  as  a  sling,  and  such  is 
their  dexterity  in  tnrowing  it  that,  without  ever 
missing  the  animal  aimed  at  amongst  the  vast 
herd,  they  cause  it  so  to  entwine  its  legs,  that,  in 
efibrt  to  escape,  it  immediately  fidls,  aod  becomes 
an  easy  prey. 

Here  are  also  many  asses,  by  which,  in  this 
province  as  well  as  that  of  Tucuman,  they  produce 
a  fine  and  numerous  breed  of  mules,  which  are 
carried  for  sale  to  Peru.  There  are  likewise 
many  dogs,  so  voracious  and  bold,  that,  in  ladi  of 
cattle  to  feed  on,  they  will  fiill  upon  the  people  ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  that,  under  sudi  circum- 
stances, travellers  have  been  sacrificed  to  their 
greediness:  these  dogs  will  not  merelv  attadc 
cattle,  but  they  will  go  in  troops  and  nght  the 
tiger,  and  although  many  of  them,  as  is  generaUy 
the  case,  will  fiJl  victims  to  their  presumption, 
they  never  fiul  to  be  finally  victorious,  and  glut 
themselves  on  its  flesh:  the  same  system  of 
war&re  they  practise,  but  with  less  cost,  upon 
the  bulls.  Those  who  have  seen  these  engage- 
ments represent  them  as  horrible  thoucfa  extreme- 
ly fine  and  amusing ;  more  so,  p^haps,  could 
they  be  witnessed  in  security. 

In  these  Pampas  blow  several  strong  winds 
very  similar  to  hurricanes,  which  they  aLll|Mnn'> 
peros ;  and  so  impetuous  are  thcrf  as  to  arrest  the 
force  and  progress  of  the  carts  drawn  by  six  oxen 
and  with  a  load  of  upwards  of  600  artmas. 

Pampas,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru,  m  the  district 
of  which  is  a  road  leading  down  to  the  settlement 
of  Tupe,  called  de  las  cinco  mil  efcalones  (of  the 
5000  steps),  since  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  this 
number  m  its  descent. 

Pampas,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimienio of  Guailasei  in  the  sanae  kingdom^ 
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Pampas,  another,  of  the  provinee  and  corregi- 
wnento  of  Condmcos  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annex- 
ed to  the  cnrwcj  of  l^Uasca. 

Pampas,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
mietUo  of  Gunata  in  the  same  kin^om. 

Pampas,  mother,  of  the  proyuice  and  carre" 
gmiento  of  Canta  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annex- 
ed to  the  canwy  of  Arahuaj. 

Pampas,  another,  of  the  province  and  eorre* 
gbniento  dTGuaihuci  in  the  same  kingdom ;  dis*- 
tinct  from  that  afiM^esaid,  and  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Marco 

Pampas,  a  large  river,  of  the  province  and 
tmregmienie  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom  of 
Peru.  It  rises  fi.  of  the  settl«nent  of  Sora,  runs 
n,  and  «[iters  the  Apurimac,  in  the  province  of 
Quanta.  It  has  a  bridge  of  hurdles,  of  90  yards 
long  and  one  and  an  half  wide,  over  which  pass 
the  goods  on  their  way  from  Lima  to  Cuzco. 

PAMPA YATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carreffimienio  of  Airoaraes  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  die  cura<7  of  Moro  in  the  province  of 

Santa. 

PAMPICHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Amatit&n,  to  which  it  is  very  near. 

PAMPLONA,  a  dty  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiefUo  of  Tunga  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada :  founded  by  Captain  Pedro  dfe  Ursua  and 
Oriien  de  Velasco  in  1549,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Piedrahita,  and  not 
Miguel  Dies  de  Armendariz,  as  the  Ex-Jesuit 
€kdeii  asserts,  in  1558.  He  gave  it  the  name  in 
memory  of  his  native  place  of  Ursua,  capital  of 
Navarra.  It  is  situate  on  a  plain  or  Uano  called 
Del  Espiritu  Santo,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  which  make  its  temperature  extremely 
cold.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  aoounding  in  cattle, 
vegetable  productions,  sugar-engines,  and  cotton 
munufectures,  with  all  of  which  it  has  a  great  com- 
merce, as  well  as  by  gold  and  copper  taken  from 
some  mines,  the  last  of  which  and  the  best  was 
discovered  in  1765. 

The  parish  church  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Here  are  beau- 
tiful houses,  public  edifices  and  squares,  an  her<» 
mitage  which  is  a  vice-parish,  and  in  which  is 
venerated  an  image  of  Christ  crucified,  with  two 
of  the  thieves,  all  being  fine  pieces  of  sculpture ; 
some  convents  of  the  religioos  orders  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Santo  Domini^,  San  Agustin,  a  collc|;e 
which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  an  hospital,  anda 
monastery  of  nuns  of  Santa  Clara ;  the  which, 
together  with  the  whole  city,  suffered  much  from 
an  earthquake  which  happened  in  1644. 


Its  jurisdiction  extends  as  fiur  as  Tunja,  24 
leagues  further  on  the  part  towards  Jiron,  and 
the  same  distance  to  the  c.  and  towards  the  town 
of  San  Christoval.  It  has,  besides  the  governor, 
a  conrgvdbr  of  Indians,  wndanalcakUa  mayor  of  the 
mines.  It  has  been  the  native  place  of  Fr,  Fran- 
cisco Vivar,  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  a  man 
of  great  vkrtue  and  science,  185  miles  n.  e.  of 
Santa  F6,  1S4  n.  e.  of  Velez,  156  w.  s.  w.  of  Trux- 
illo,  11020.  s.  w.  of  Merida,  and  131  w.  with  a 
slight  inclination  to  the».  of  Varinas,  in  lat.  7^  V 
30rn.  and  Ion.  72'  81'  w. 

PAMTICOE,  an  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  N.  Carolina ;  which  runs  f .  e* 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  strait  of  its  name. 

This  strait  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina 
and  the  island  of  Hateras. 

[PAMUNKY,  the  ancient  name  of  York  river 
in  V  irginia ;  but  this  name  is  now  confined  to 
the  s,  branch,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
N.  and  S.  Anna.  This  and  the  n.  branch,  Matta« 
pony,  unite  and  finrm  York  river,  just  below  die 
town  of  De  La  War.] 

PAMURACOCHA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
carrtgimiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru.  It  is  long 
and  narrow. 

PAN,  Boca  oe,  a  creek  of  the  coast  of  the  S. 
sea,  in  the  province  and  torregimienio  of  Piura 
and  kingdom  of  Peru;  situate  in  the  bay  of 
Tumbcs. 

Pak,  be  Azucar,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paragimy,  situate  near  the 
strait  of  its  name. 

Pan,  another  settlement,  of  the  missions  whidi 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Orinoco,  and 
now  under  tne  charge  of  the  order  of  the  Capu* 
chins. 

Pan,  a  very  lofty  mountain,,  of  a  conical  figure, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  La  Pla!ta,  at  its  entrance; 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
close  to  the  river  Solis  Chito. 

Pan,  another,  on  the  i.  coast  of  the  strait  of 
Magellan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jdouselt. 

Pan,  another,  on  the  ».  e.  coast  of  the  island  of ' 
Martinique,  between  the  bay  of  S.  Jacques  and 
that  of  Cnarpentier. 

Pan,  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  formed  by  the 
river  Paraguay,  in  the  province  of  this  name. 

[PAN  A,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  S5  milea 
9,  s.  tv.  of  Guayaquil.  At  point  Arena,  which  is 
the  n.  w.  point,  all  ships  bound  fiirther  into 
Guayaquil  ray  stop  fi>r  pilots,  as  there  is  good 
anchorage  over  against  tne  middle  of  the  town^ 
in  five  mthoms,  and  a  eoH  oozy  ground.  It  is 
also  called  Puna.] 
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fPANACA,  a  burning  mountain  on  the  w.  coast 
of  ^ew  Me:sicOy  about  three  leagues  from  the 
volcano  of  Sansonate.] 

PANACACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carreghniento  of  Chayanta  or  Charcas  in 
Peru. 

[PANADOU,  or  Menadou,  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Cape  Breton  island,  near  the  s.  part  of 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence]. 

PANAMA,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
and  government  of  Tierra  Firme ;  founded  oii 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  upon  an  isthmus 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
mountain  odled  Ancon.  It  was  founded  by 
Pedrarias  D&vila  in  1518,  in  a  part  now  called 
Panama  la  vieja  (the  old)  where  it  was  sacked 
and  burnt  in  1670  by  the  English  pirate  John 
Morgan,  when  it  was  in  the  following  year  trans- 
lated to  a  league's  distance  by  the  IVfajor-general 
Don  Antonio  Fernandez  de  Cordoba ;  and  was 
first  fortified  by  Alonso  Mercado  de  Yilla-corta. 
It  is  irregularly  and  badly  defended ;  but  has  been 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  towns  of 
commerce  in  the  whole  world,  as  being  the  regular 
depdt  of  all  the  goods  going  from  Peru  to 
Europe,  before  that  the  navigation  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  of  Cape  Horn  were  so  much  practised. 

It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  created  in  15S1  ; 
lus  besides  the  cathedral,  two  parishes,  one  with 
the  title  of  S.  Felipe  in  the  city,  and  another  of 
the  title  of  Santo  Ava,  in  the  suburbs  without  the 
wall,  which  are  larger  than  the  city  itself;  like- 
wise the  convents  of  the  orders  of  San  Francisco, 
S.  Domingo,  La  Merced,  the  barefooted  Augus- 
tins  with  the  title  of  S.  Joseph,  a  college  which 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  with  a  seminary  for  stu- 
dies, and  an  university  founded  by  the  bishop 
Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Luna  y  Victoria  in 
1571 ;  an  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  and  a 
monastery  of  the  nuns  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Concepcion. 

In  its  early  times  it  had  a  mint,  which  lasted  but 
a  short  time.  It  was  governed  by  a  president 
and  a  tribunal  of  the  royal  audience,  ei'ected  in 
15S5,  which  was  abolished  in  1752,  only  a  military 
frovernor  and  viceroy  being  left.  This  city, 
vcom  being  once  great  and  opulent,  is  reduced  to 
a  poor  and  miserable  state  nrom  the  decay  of  its 
commerce  since  that  the  galleons  have  ceased  to 
go  to  Tierra  Firme,  and  since  that  it  had  endured 
two  dreadfiil  conflagrations  in  1737  and  1756. 
To  the  latter  evil  it  was  very  liable,  most  of 
its  houses  being  built  of  finely  carved  wood ;  the 
cathedral,  however,  is  of  stone  and  of  magnificent 
architecture. 
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The  temperature  of  this  city  is  bumuig  hot^ 
though  the  nights  are  iresh  and  acreeable.  The 
territory  is  fertile  but  little  cuRivated,  as  the 
city  is  supplied  with  necessaries  firom  the  pro- 
vinces ana  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  well 
as  firom  those  of  Peru  by  the  S.  sea,  and  from 
those  of  Europe  and  the  fiM*eign  colonies  by  the 
N.  sea,  from  whence  it  lies  1 1  leagues.  It  is  ce« 
lebrated  for  the  meeting  held  in  it  by  the  Trium- 
virate, who  deliberated  in  1525  concerning  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru,  who  were rran-* 
ciso  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando 
de  Luque. 

The  port  is  formed  by  some  islands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  and  an  half  from  the  town, 
where  vessels  may  lie  sheltered  from  the  winds. 
,The  tides  are  regular,  and  the  high  water  is 
every  three  hours,  when  it  runs  to  a  great  heisfat, 
and  falls  with  such  rapidify  as  to  leave  three 
quarters  of  a  league  dry  when  down. 

The  city  of  Panam&  has  the  arms  which  were 
granted  it  in  1521,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
with  the  title  of  very  noble  and  very  loyal ;  a 
shield  divided  into  a  pale  and  ^old  field,  having 
in  the  middle  of  the  right  side  a  yoke  and  a 
bundle  of  brown-coloured  arrows,  with    blue 

Joints  and  silver  feathers,  this  having  been  the 
evice  of  the  catholic  kings :  then  in  the  other 
half,  or  the  left  side,  two  carvels,  one  above  the 
other,  and  above  them  a  star,  which  denoted  the 
arctic  pole,  and  in  the  orle  of  the  shield  castles 
and  lions.  It  is  the  native  place  of  father  Agus- 
tin  Hurtado,  of  the  Jesuits ;  put  to  death  in  the 
settlement  of  Gayes  of  the  missions  of  Mainas, 
at  «the  hands  of  the  Indians,  whilst  instructing 
them  in  the  faith  in  1688  ;  also  of  fiither  Ignacio 
de  Caceres,  his  companion.  In  lat.  9^  0'  30'  n. 
long.  79°  19'  w. 

Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  who  have  presided 

in  Panam&. 

1.  Don  Fr.  Vicente  de  Valverde,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  S.  Domingo ;  elected  bishop  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Darien,  uie  first  church  or  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  15S3. 

2.  Don  jFr.  Juan  de  Quevedo  ;  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco,  native  of  Bejori  in  the 
mountains  of  Burgos.  He  passed  over  to  the 
church  and  returned  to  Spain,  and  had  many 
disputes  with  Fr.  Bartolome  de  los  Casas,  in 
presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  on  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  in  which  he 
was  convinced  and  conquered  by  the  bishop 
Casas ;  he  died  at  Barcelona. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Guardia,  of  the  order 
of  San  Francisco,  of  whom  we  know  no  more 
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dNm  thid  Mi'iuane  i»«Miti<med  in  tke^ea^ogne 
of  the  bishops  of  that  holy  church. 

4«  Dm  J^.  Martin  de  B^4rv  of  tiie  ord^  of 
San-FnoiciBco,  native -4]ff  SeTiMa ;  nresented  bjr 
the  emperor  Charles  Vi  to  be  bisnop  of  Santa 
MsHa'derOarien.  in  his  time  the  See  was 
traiiBlated  to  the  city  of  Pamnni. 

5.  Don  jPr.  Tooias-  de  Berlanga,  4>f  tlie  «rder 
of  Si*  Dvniingo,  natire  (if  the  touva  of  his  name  t 
he  passed  to  America^  whei?^  fie  wasjproyincial 
of  nis  order,  and  elected  bishop  of  Pai]abi&  in 
1590.  He  renounced  the  bishopnc  in'1537 ;  and 
died  in  his  native  place  in  •  155 1 . 

6.  Don  Fr,  Vicente  de  Peraaa,  of  the  order 
of  6.  DoibinffO)  collegiate  in  the  college  ^  S. 
On^ortodeVaUadolid.  AcooriHhg to FrvAlonso 
Femandee^'  be  was  bishop  in  IMO. 

7.>Don  Fr.  PiMo  de  Torres^  of  the  order  of 
S.  Dominffo,  and  not  of  San  GeronkaO)  as  Gji 
Gkmcalez  JdavSa  wrongly  asserts :  he  Iras' bii^p 

in  1560. 

8.  Don  Fri^  Jnan  Vaca,  of  the  order  of  S. 
BeiHlo^  aU^t  of  the-  inonaateries  of  Sahogun 
and  Carrion  ;>  j^resenfted'  b^  Philip  11.  W  the 
bishopric  of  Pttnamd^  and  died  on  his  passlige*  * ; 

9.  Don  Francisco  Abrego,  elected  bishop  of 
Panaip&  in  1569:  he  governed  15  years^  and 
died  in  1574.         ;    ^ 

*  10.  Don  Fr.  Manuel  iSe  Merdadb,  of  the  order 
of  San  Geronimo:  he  entered  Panam&,  and  took 
poflBCsaion  *af.lis»  biAopric  in  1578,  and  died  in 
1S80* 

11.  Don  Bartohnn^MartiiiesMenadioy  native 
of  AlmendMefd  .ioEafeteniiidura,  archdeacon  of 
thehoW  church  af  Liina  in'i587<c>.hif  was  the 
first. nvho  made  the  visitation;  andpassh^to 
Saata  Fi6  in  1593,  he  died  at  Cartagena. 

IS.  Don*  Pedro  (Dacnie  de*  Ribera^  ttollefpactd 
of  the  college  of  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus  of  Sevilla^ 
aaddfiaii  ^MTthe  church  of  S.  Domingo ;  elected 
biskop^Panami  in  1564  i  he  also  died  at  Car^ 
tagetiB^  when  afaontto  take  possession*' 

IS.  Den  Antonio  Calderon,  dean  of  the  holy 
diuroh  of  Santa  F^,  bishop  of  Pucrto-rico ;  pro« 
moled  to  the  church  of  PanaAii  in  1594 :  he 
fimnded  there  a  mass  of  the  yii|p»  for  ev«ry  8a- 
tmday,  and  another  on  Fridays,  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Santa 
Cm  de  la  Sierra  in  1605. 

14.  Don  Fr.  Affostin  de  Canrajal,  native  of 
Mexico,  of  the  onfor  of  S.  Agustin,  assistant  ge- 
neral of  the  same. .  When  prior  of  his  conrrent 
at  Valladolid,  he  was  eleeten'to  the  bishopric  of 
Panami,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  1608  : 
he  consecrated  the  bells  of  its  church,  Ibnnde^ 
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tim  «oIlege'olP-Ban  A'gvstinwMi  sli  (SoHegiates^ 
aeccnidirir  to  the  Tridentnie  connoil^  for'Ihe  ser- 
vice of  tne  cathedval,  «uid  was  pronMled  to  the 
bishopric  of  Guaman^  in  1612.    • 

15.  Don  Fr.  Ftan<»8cb  de  la  Oaniera^  of  the 
order  of  S.  Domingo  :  he  passed  to  America-  as 
visitor  of  the  provinces  of  Quito  Bnd  Chile ;  >  and, 
having  finished  the  visitation,  was  prescwted  to 
the  biahopric  of  'Paftani6,'Of  which  "he' took*  pos- 
session in  1614 ;  he  endowed  iundd  fbr  two  ad- 
ditional cellegiates  in  4^  college  of  San  Agnbtinj 
and  gave  a  price  of  300  dollars  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesmts  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  cases 
of  conscience  ;  he  also  gave  4000  dollars  for  the 
ftndlnngof  tte'^cathedi^,  irtiich  had  been  be- 
gun, endowed  two  ehaplMis  'of  the  choir,  and 
died  in  1684. 

16.  Don  Fr.  Christo^al*  Martinez  -de  Salas, 
Premoneftratensian  oMMm,  ^nativeof  Medina  del 
Campo,  definidor  of  his  order,  abbot  of  the  con* . 
vent  of  Segovia,  rector  of  the  ecrfleg^  of  Santa 
Susana  in  Salamsdiea,-and' visitdr-^eneral  of  lii^ 
^rder:  presented  fay  the  kin^  Don  niilip  IV.  to 
the  bishopric  of  Panamd  in  1625 ;  eMowed  two 
masses  sung  to  the'  Tirgin  on  Wednesdv^s  and 
Saturdays,  gave  SOOO  d^laire  for  'building  a  col- 

aerid  cbiqpel,  and  died  blind  and  full  of  infir- 
ties  in  1640. 
r  17.  Don  Fr.  Hernando  Ramirez,  a  monk  of 
the  ovAer  of  la  Santisioia  Trinidad,  ^native  of  the 
Arroj^o  del  Paerco  in  the  bishopric  ttf  Ooria :  he 
studied  arts  and  theology  in  Sdhmianca,  wasi 
vicar  and  preacher  of  the  convent  of  Nuestnt 
Sefiora  de  las  Yirttirdes,-  procnratoNgenerfd  of 
his  order  at  court,  minister  of  the  ^convents  of 
Toledo,  FtiM^e  Santa,  Alcala,  and  Talavera, 
coitaiiesary  and  visitor  of  tlve  pr^h^es  ^  An/- 
gony  Cataiujia,  and  Valencia,  p^vindal  and 
vtcar-general  in  that  of  Castilk ;  elected  bi^op 
of  Panam&  in  1640,  he  entered  to  lake  possession 
in  1648^  "In  his  time,  when  the  city  was  on  fire, 
he,  abandoning  his  house  to  the  mmes,  ran  to 
save  the  sacred  vases  of  thfe  altar :  he  died  in 
1658. 

18.  Don  Bernardo  de  Izagtiivre,  native  of 
Toledo,  fiscal  of  the  inqHieition  of  Cartagena  of 
the  Indies  and  of  Lima,  also  inquisitor  in  the 
lattw ;  elected  bishop  of  PanatM  in  1655  :  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bisboprie  of  Cuseo  in  1660. 

19.  Don  Diego  de  Vergara,  native  of  Lima, 
professor  of  sacred  writings  in  its  royal  univer- 
sity, penitentiarv  canon  of  its  holy  churchy 
elected  bishop  oi  Panam&  in  .1663  :  he  died,  be- 
fore he  could  be  consecrated. 

90.  Don-Sancho  ^u^dt>  de  Figuer6a,  native  of 
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Lima,  dean  of  Truxillo,  maffiaterial  canon  of  tbo 
holy  church  of  his  native  phtce :  elected  bishop 
of  ranani&  in  1667,  and  pf*oniated  to  the  bishopnc 
of  Guamanga. 

21.  Don  Antonio  de  Leon,  who  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Truxillo  in  1677,  having  been 
provisional  president  and  captain-general  by 
order  of  the  King. 

22.  Don  Lucas  Fernandezde  Piedrahita,  na<» 
tive  of  Santa  F6  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de  Gra« 
nada,  racianero  and  canon  of  this  holy  church, 
treasurer  and  chanter  in  the  same,  bishop  of 
Santa  M arta,  and  promoted  to  Panain&  in  1682 : 
he  died  in  1688. 

23.  Don  Diego  Ladron  de  Guevara,  collegiate 
moffor  in  the  ri^  de  Alcala,  canon  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Siquenza  and  Malaga  :  presc^t^d  to  the 
bishopric  of  Panami  in  1689^  and  promoted  to 
that  of  Guamanga  in  1699,  when  ne  was  pro- 
visional president. 

24.  Don  jFr.  Juan  de  Arguelles,  of  the  order 
of  S.  Agustin,  native  of  Lima:  elected.bishop  of 
Panama  in  1694,  and  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Arequipa. 

25.  Don  Fr.  Manuel  de  Mimbela,  of  the  order 
of  San  Francisco,  native  c^  Fraga  in  Aragon  i 
he  passed  over  as  missionary  apostolic  to  Zaca- 
tecas  in  Nueva  Espana,  where  he  was  lectufer 
in  theology,  and  twice  guardian  in  his  convent, 
and  then  returned  to  Spain  as  procurator*ge« 
neral.  After  this,  promoted  to  the  church  of 
Oaxaca ;  and,  before  he  took  possession,  to  that 

of  Guadalaxara- 

26.  Don  Fr,  Juan  Joseph  de  Llamas  y  Rivas, 
of  the  order  of  the  Carmen  Calzado,  native  of 
Murcia,  provincial  of  his  order  in  the  province  of 
•Andalucia;  elected  bishop  of  Panamd,  and  after-; 
wards  nominated  provisional  president,  gover- 
nor, and  captain^eneral  of  the  kingdom  in  1716» 

.27.  Don  Fr.  &mardo  Serrada,  of  the  order 
of  Nuestra  Seiiora  del  Carmen  Calzado,  pro* 
vincial  in  his  religion ;  elected  bishop  of  Pa- 
nama in  1720,  and  promoted  to  Cuzco  in  1725. 

28.  Don  Agustin  Rodriguez,  curate  of  Hor- 
taleza  in  the  bishmric  of  Toledo;  elected  the 
aforesaid  year  of  1725,  and  promoted  to  La  Paz 
in  1731. 

29.  f)on  Pedro  Morcillo,  who  went  as  auxi- 
liary bidiop  to  Panama  in  1732:  he  died  in 
1741. 

30.  Don  Fr.  Die^o  de  Salinas  v  Cabrera,  of 
the  order  of  San  Agustin :  he  renised  to  accept 
the  office. 

31.  Don  Juan  de  Castafieda,  archdeacon  of 
the  holy ' cathedral  church  of  Cuzco;  bishop  of 


Panam&  in  1743,  and  promoteil  to  tluU  of  Cimo 

in  1749. 

32.  Don  Felipe  Manrii^ue  de  Lara,  aative  of 
Lima;  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Panami  in 
1753,  but  he  renounced  it,  . 

33.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Luna.y  Yio* 
toria,  native  of  the  same  ciUr  of  Panam& ;  munder 
of  the  university  of  San  Skavier  in  the  ecrileM  of 
the  Jesuits,  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  his 
native  diace  m  1751,  and  to  that  of  Truxillo  in 
Peru  in  1759. 

34.  Don  Manuel  de  Rcnnani  y  Carrillo,  native 
of  Guamanza ;  elected  bishop  m  1759,  and  pro- 
moted  to  that  of  Cussco  in  1763. 

35.  Don  Miguel  Moreno  y  Olio,  native  of  Pa< 
napni,  canon  of  its  holy  churchy  commissary  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  erf*  Cajrtageaa; 
elected  bishop  in  1763,  and  |H*omoted  to  *  Gua- 
manga in  1770. 

36.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  los  Rios,  of  the  or-* 
der  of  San  Francisco ;  elected,  the  above  year^ 
bishop  of  Panam& :  he  died  in  1777. 

37.  Don  Joseph  Antonio  Umeres  de  Miralida^ 
inquisitor  of  the  holy  tribunal  of  La  Fe  in  Car- 
tagena of  the  Indies :  elected  bishop  of  Panama 
in  1777. 

Commandants-general,  Presidents,  and  Gover- 
nors, who  h;ave  ruled  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tjerra 
Firme.  *        

.  1.  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davfla,  native  of  SegimBi 
brother  of  Count  Pufisolem-rostro ;  elected  by 
the  emperor  for  liis  qualificktioiis  to  command  in 
Darien  in  1514,  where  hia  glories  were  sullied 
from  his  haviiifi^  commanded,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
the  heads  of  V  asco  Nunez  de  Balboa  and  of 
Francisco.  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  to  be  cut  offt 
he  governed  until  1526,  when  hb  successor  ar- 
rived in, 

2.  Don  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  native  of  C6rdoba^ 
nominated  on  account  of  the  complaints,  made 
against  the  former,  and  through  the  death  of 
the  Licentiate  Lope  de  Sosa,  also  of  C6rdoba, 
who  had  been  nominated,  and  had  died  suddenly. 
The  clamours  still  persisting,  the  Licentiate  An«* 
tonio  de  la  GraJna  was  sent  out  as  residentiary 
judge  in  1528 ;  and  as  successor  to  the  govern** 
ment  was  sent^ 

3.  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo,  native  of  Soria, 
famed  for  his  conquests  in  the  islands  of  Puerto- 
rioo  and  S.  Domingo,  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Tierra  Firme ;  out  receiving  a  commis- 
sion to  attend  the  treatv  of  pacification  with  the 
eazeque  Enrioue  at  S.  Domingo,  he  did  not  take 
possession  till  153S. 
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4»  The  Licentiate  Pedro  Vazquez  de  Acafia, 
who  was  nominated  governor  and  residentiary 
judge ;  and  sore  complaints  having  been  raised, 
there  was  shortly  sent  out  another  in  the  per« 
son  of, 

5.  Doctor  Francisco  Robles,  with  the  same 
commission  as  the  former :  he  entered  on  his  of-^ 
See  in  1539,  filled  it  with  prodenee  and  justice; 
but  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  climate,  or 
some  malignant  fiite  had  sown  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord in  this  government,  he  could  not  escape, 
covered  as  he  was  with  perfections,  the  shafts  of 
calumny  and  malice. 

6.  Pedro  de  Casaos,  native  of  Sevilla,  who, 
with  the  title  of  corregidor  of  Panam&,  was  no- 
minated by  the  king  to  govern  it.  In  his  time 
occurred  the  robberies  and  depredations  per- 
formed by  Hernando  Bachicao,  captain  Gt)n- 
zalo  Pizarro. 

7.  The  Licentiate  Don  Pedro  Ramires  de  Qui- 
Aones,  first  president,  with  the  title  as  such  of 
that  audience:  he  settled  the  existing  disturb- 
ances in  the  kingdom,  and  made  war  against  the 
Negro  Bayano,  so  as  to  succeed  in  restoring  a 
penect  tranquillity. 

8.  Juan  de  Bustos  Villegas,  who  passed  whilst 
governor  of  the  plaza  of  Cartagena  to  the  iro- 
vernment  of  Paaami  in  1551 :  he  died  by  a  rail 
from  his  mule. 

'9.  The  Licentiate  Juan  'L<^pez  de  Cepeda, 
who  was  aidor  deacon  of  the  island  of  9.  Eki- 
mingo,  when  he  went  to  Santa  F^  in  the  same 
eaoacity :  from  thence  he  went  to  be  alcalde  del 
crimen  of  the  audience  of  Panam&,  and  promoted 
to  Charcas  in  1558. 

10.  The  Licentiate  Francisco  de  Cardenas,  the 
last  robed  president  of  Tierra  Firme,  from  the 
establishment  there  of  the  commandancy-general 
cf  the  kingdom,  the  city  of  Panam&,  its  capitsi, 
bein^  the  place  of  arms,  (plaza  de  armas):  he 
died  in  4594. 

11.  Don  Juan  del  Barrio  Sepulveda,  oidor 
deacon  of  the  royal  audience,  provisional  go- 
vernor through  the  death  of  the  former,  and  was 
holding  the  reins  when  arrived, 

IS.  Don  Alonso  de  Sotomayor  y  Andia,  Mar- 
auis  of  Valparaiso,  cometulador  of  Villa-mayor  in 
tne  order  or  Santiago,  native  of  Tuxillo  in  Estre- 
madura,  an  officer  of  great  credit  in  Flanders  and 
at  Chile,  where  he  had  governed  the  king's  ar- 
mies :  was  at  Lima,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  when 
he  was  nominated  president  of  Panam&,  by  the 
viceroy  the  Marquis  of  Cafiete,  to  defend  the 
kingdom  against  an  English  armament,  which, 
when  arrived,  he  gloriously  and  ccMnpletely  re* 


pulsed :  licf  govemed  \mtA  1506,  when  he  passid 
to  Spain. 

IS.  The  aforesaid  Juan  del  Barrio  Sepul- 
veda, oidinr  deacon  of  the  audience,  returned  to 
be  prorisional  governor  till  1601,  when  there 


came. 


14.  The  same  Don  Alonso  de  Sotomayor,  no- 
minated by  the  king  in  consideration  of  his  con- 
duct and  great  ability  in  the  fortification  of  the 
Plaza  of  rortobello,  in  company  with  the  re- 
nowned engineer  Juan  Baptista  AntoneU.  Al- 
though he  nad  received  an  order  to  proceed  to 
the  government  of  Chile,  he  embarited  for  Eu- 
rope in  1605. 

15.  Don  Diego  de  Orozco,  native  of  Lima. 

16.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Viveroy  Yelasco,  in  whose 
time  the  conquest  and  spiritual  reduction'  of  the 
Guaimies  Indians  of  tne  province  of  Yera^a 
was  commenced  by  the  reliffious  order  of  S.  Do- 
mingo :  his  government  ended  in  16S4. 

17.  Don  Alvaro  de  Quifiones  Osorio,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  Marquis  of  Lorenzana  : 
he  governed  until  16&,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  Uie  presidency  of  Guatemala. 

18.  Don  Sebfl^an  Hurtado  de  Corcuera,  pro- 
moted firom  the  presidency  and  captainship-gene- 
ral of  the  Philippine  isles  in  1634,  having  held 
that  of  Panam&  only  two  years. 

19.  Don  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Sotomayor, 
promoted  from  the  ^vemment  of  Puertorico  to 
ihis  presidency,  which  he  exercised  until  1638, 
when  he  diedf,  causing  great  sentiments  of  re-* 
gret. 

20.  Don  Iftigo  de  la  Mota  Sarmiento,  knieht 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  chamberlain  to  nis 
majesty  the  Archduke  of  Alberto,  and  of  the 
supreme  council  and  junta  of  war ;  promoted  to 
thegovemmcnt  of  Puertorico  in  16^,  and  died 
at  I^rtobello  whilst  assisting  at  the  ctispatch  of 
the  galleons  under  the  charge  of  the  general 
Don  Francisco  Diaz  Pimienta,  in  1642. 

21 .  Don  Juan  de  Ve^  Baz&n,  who  had  been  ad- 
miral of  galleons,  nommated  president,  governor, 
and  commandant-general  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme. 

3S.  Don  Juan  de  Bitrileante  y  Navarra,  knieht 
of  the  order  of  Calatrava :  he  med  at  Portobefio, 
assisting  at  the  dispatch  of  the  armada  of  gal- 
leons, commanded  by  admiral  Don  Juan  de  Ec- 
havarri,  in  1651,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  stone 
over  his  sepulchre  in  the  church. 

23.  Don  Fernando  de  la  Riva  Aguero,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  colonel,  governor  of 
Cartagena  of  the  Indies,  when  he  was  nominated 
presioent  of  Panam& :  he  died  also  at  Porto« 
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hMof  asaBliM  at  tliedumtdb  of  t}ie  gtjacKms,  in: 
1663. 

34.  Dott  Juan  Perez  de  Gtt^io&n)  knight  of 
tbe  order  of  Santiaeo,  coloD^l,  f^venior  of  Car^*' 
tafena,  and  aft^  having  serred  in.  th^  ndUtia 
and  been  governor  of  Antioquia  and  Puertorico^ 
he  was  promoted  to  this  pf#sideii«y  in  1665, 
through  the  deaih  <^  the  fonMn  ;He!  H^eitt  to 
retake  the  island  of  Santa  Catidtna^  in  the.handt^ 
of  the  English  pirate  John  Moi^fi^*  aid  wa^^ 
neverthelesa^  deposed  from  the-  gpyemment  hj 
tbe  vieapojr.of  Pera,  Cotuit  of  Lemos^  owing  to 
some  charges  made  agaiast  him  by  Don  Bernardo 
Trilco  de  Figueroa,  oidor  deacon  oC  that  slWi 
dience.  *    "      .  .   ' 

25.  Don  Agnstia  de  9raioamont«|iQoaplinated 
proviftfonaL  governor  by  th^  vicerojif  of  Pern. 

S6.  The  aforesaid  Don  Juan  Perea,  who  wiad 
now  fiiUy  and  honourably  aci^fuftlted  of.idl  tha 
charges  agasntt  him.  In  his  time- >the  city  waa 
ruiiiedl  aiui-  destrojed-  hy  the  Eagijeb  pil'atie'  in 
1670;  wibeii.he  was  agaia  suspevdodby  the 
viceroy,  and  sent  to  answer  foriiuis icosduct  be^ 
fore  the  king. 

27.  Don  Antmiio  Fetiandea  de  Qdrdeba, 
kni^t  of  the  order  of  SantiieigOy  nominaded  im^ 
mematetj  that  the  nisfortujae  of  iJi^  city  was 
known,  with  orders  to  remove  it  to  some  nioi19 
fiivouraUe  spot.  He  accordtn^y  embarked,  with 
a  troop)  caUed  La  Chambecga^  and  b^n  to  pad 
his  desijgns  in  executioii  eon  his  arrivm  in  167]| 
when  he  died. 

28.  Don  Francisco  Miguel  de  M arichalary  4b^ 
eaUe  del  crimen  of  the  rc^ral  audieiice  of  lima, 
sent  as  provisional-govenior  by  the  viceroy. 
Count  of  Lemos :  he  ruled  till  the  proprietor  ar«* 
rived  in  1676.  . 

29.  Don  Alonso  Mercadode  Villaoorta,  ma«* 
jor-geaeral,  who  was  serving  as  governor  of  the 
provlnees  of  Tueumdn^  where  he  had  performed 
singular  services  to  the  king.  He  was  promoted 
to  this  presidency^  and  translated  the  city,  as 
commanded,  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands; 
who  also  began  its  fortification,  as  we  find  in* 
scribed  on  the  stone  over  the  land-gates :  but  he 
died  before  he  eoaduded  his  work,  in  1681. 

30.  Dr.  Deo  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Piedrahita, 
native  of  .Santa  Fe,  bishop  of  the  holy  chweh  of 
Panami,  and  celebrated  autbor  of  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
He  entered  through  the  deatlk  of  the  former,  and 
thro«igii  the  nomination  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
Count  of  Castellar.  Althoitth  he  manifested  great 
powers,  his  reign  wan  of  but  shovt  dniman^ 
nince  in  1602  the  proprietor  arrived. 
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3);  Don  Pedro  Ponle  y  Uereiim  eoant  of 
Palmar : .  he  was  the  only  presidmtt  who  fitV^ 
filled  the  term  of  the  appmirtment,:  eight 
and  thiS)  notwithstanding  that  certain  cl 
were  made  against  him  by  the  ministers  of  thai 
audience. 

32.  Don  Pfdra  Joaq^  Oumin,  D6v9do»^ 
Police  de  Leon,  Saatillaii'y  M ^tia,.  Marc^nis  of 
ha,  ]Vf  ina^  native  of  Sevilki,  general  of  artkUery^ 
who,  on  account  of  his  extraofdinsr^  serv^ices  fajF 
sea  and  land,  was  nominated  ^president  of  Pa-* 
temi,  and  commaadant^geneffal  of  the  kingdom^ 
of  which  office  he  took  possession  in  1696  ^  be 
gotcmed  five  years,  wnen  by*  chargea^  made 
against  him,  he  .was  £teiaed  and  treated  witfi  a 
n^^nr -theretofiire  uttexamf)led,r.beltng'  confined 
fior  four  years  without  being  allowed,  any-^'oon^ 
muiiicatibtt  with  any  one  whateverA . 

S3.  Dr.  Don  Diego  Ladron  de  Guevara,'  hht 
sliap;  of  that  hroljr«ehurQh':  eacbaf^ged  witti.tiie 
government  faytKekiaginntil  the  anrivaA  of  tha 
pi}opeiii$ucces8or>  t- 

'  34.  Don-  Pedro-  Luis  Henribttende  €fuzma% 
Count  of  Canillas^  knight  of  the. order  4>f  iCnla^ 
trava,  cohrepdor  of  Potosi :  he  took  pcaseflHion 
in  1696,  mad  ruled  to  1609,  when^  frenlhei^om- 
pkdnts  of  the  people  againit^  the  violence  ioffnred 
to  the  Maaraiiis  of  La  Mina,ai.attce^d!lor  waanov 
minatedin,  -i 

.  ;S&.  Don  Joeefh  AntoniD  de  ki'  Rothal^^  Qar- 
ranga,  Marouifr  of  Y iUa .  Rncba,  kaight^f  tfas 
order  of  Galatrava^  general  of  the  artillery  in 
1699,.  when  he  entered' into  tb^  presidency;  but 
he,  IB  six  monAs  after,  received  :a  cedme^  or* 
dering  him  to  give  up  the  govetnment  to  the 
same. 

36.  Don  Pedro  Luis  Henriqiiev  deGuzmfo, 
Count  of  GaniUas,  on  account  of  his  having  ftdbriy 
given  the  king  to  understand  of  services  >  he  had 
performed  for  the  kingdom,  and  robbing  the  go** 
vernor  of  Cartagena,  Don  Juan  Diaz  Pimienta,  of 
the  honour  of  having  routed  the*  Scotch  Jfrom 
Darien ;  for  he,  the  count,  having  barely  sent 
home  an  account  of  the  success,  vriraont  mention- 
ing who  had  performed  it,,  the  king  nominated 
him'  as  viceroy  of  Peruy  by  way  ef  reward  for  his 
prowess ;  but  he  did .  not  inap  any  finits  of  his 
stratagems,  as  he  died  the  same  year  that  he  re»( 
ceived  his  ampoiniment,  in- 1-699. 

37*  Don  Fernando  D'Avila  Braro  de  Lagnna, 
knight  of  the  oeder  of  SanAia^  ma^or^generaly 
native  of  Lima:  he  entered  in  1701?^  and  go« 
vemed  till  1707,  when  he  died.  * 

3&.  Don  Juan  Eu^fea^uio  Yieentafe,  Tette, 
Toledo  y  Leea,Masqai8.of  JBk^nes,  faughiof  the 
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Mrder  of  Santiago,  native  of  SeviUa, 

on  the  death  of  the  fc^mer,  by  the  vieeroj  of 

Peru,  the  Marquk  of  CasteldioB-riud.    He  only 

governed  five  months  when  the  suoodssor  ar«* 

rivedy 

39.  The  aforesaid  Marquis  of  Villa  Rocha, 
whose  reiffii  was  of  no  long  duration,  as  he  waa 
suspended  in  a  few  days  by  a  cedule  transmitted 
at  the  the  instigation  w  the  audieioe,  who  had 
certain  chavsea  against  him.  . 

40.  Dcm  Ferauido  de  Haro  Monteitoso :  he 
exercised  the  power  f<Nr  six  monthsi,  until  1709, 
when  the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  a  minister  of  the 
audience  of  Lima  to  try  him  upoii  certain  ex- 
^sses  which  he  had  coeamitteid ;  u^oiV  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  died  in  a  prisob 
at  the  court  of  Madfid^ 

41 .  Don  Juan;  Baptista  de  Orueta  y  Irusta,  a/« 
caUe  del  crimen  of  the  royal  audience  of  Iiima ; 
commissioned  on  the  d^oeition  of  the  former: 
he  governed  till  1710,  when  the  suitcessor  no«« 
minated  by  the  kin^  arrived,  himself  returning  to 
Lima  to  tae  execution  of  his  office;  / 

42.  Don  Joseph  de  LarnajSetn  y  Vera,  briga^ 
dier  of  the  royal  armies;  serving  ia  the  govenn 
ment  of  PortobeUo,  with  the  optional  qulity  of 
accepting  the  precedm^  and  captaiaship-ffeDeral 
of  the  kingdom^  incase  of  a  vacanqr  of  tne  pre«< 
sent  one,  by  a  cedule  from  the  king  nominating 
him  as  it  w«re  viceroy:  he  took  the  r^ns  in 
1710,  and  half  of  the  following^  year  had  not 
elansed  before  two  successors  arrived  at  once. 

4d.  The  one,  a  person  twice  mentioned^  the 
Mar4|tti8  of  Villa  Rocha.  His  reien  was  so  short 
that  it  could  oi%  be  counted  by  hours,  for  hav- 
ing reached  the  capital  from  the  fort  c^Chapo, 
where  he  had  been  confined^  he  todc  possession^ 
and  at  five-  in  .the  evening  of  the  same  day  ar-* 
rived, 

44.  Don  Joseph  Hurtado*  de  Amezaga^  briga^ 
dier-general  of  the  r<^al  armies :  he  took  pos^ 
session  in  1711,  and  governed  till  1716,  when  he 
was  deposed  by  the  king's  order,  deposition 
being  committed  to  the  charse  of  the  bishep  of 
that  church,  and  the  tribunal  of  audience  being 
at  the  same  time  abolished. 

45.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Joseph. de  Lhimis  y  Riva% 
of  the  order  of  Nuestra  Se^om  del  Caraien,  hi* 
sihop  c^  ParamA,  who  also  by  the  above-men- 
tioned commisson  was  enchained  with  the  gor 
vemment  in  1716 ;  and.  he  held  it  tiU  1718,  when 
arrived, 

46  Don  Geronimo  VacfiUo,  brigadier  of  the 
royal  armies,  promoted  to  the  gov^liment  of 
Cartagena^  which  he  was  than  exevciiding,  ae^ 


cotdm^  to  tke  new  esliaUishiiBeiit  4f  five  years 

SrovisftCMti  in  the  goverbments  which*  h'av^ii<yau«' 
ienoe :  Us  goVeniinent  lasted  till  17S9. 

47.  Don  Gaapar  iPerex  Buelta,iwho.  had  beell 
aidbr  of  the  audieiice  then  abolidied,'  but!  wMch 
was  by  order  of  the  king  restored  in  172S^'he 
was  tnere  provisional  d^uMin  for  three*  monthf 
and  an  hali,  when  he  embarked,  for  Peru ;  pn>- 
moted  to  the  audience  of  Lima  at  the  beginning' 
of  1724. 

48.  Don  Joseph  de  Alzamonr  y  Ursino,  who 
became  deacon  of  the  audience  at  the  departure 
of  the  former,  and  as  such  encharged  with  the 
provisional  government,  the  presidency  and  the 
commandancy-*generai,whenin  a  month  the  pro- 
prietor arrived. 

49.  Don  Manuel  de  Alderete,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  field-^marshal  of  the  royal  ar-^ 
mies:  he  was  promoted  from  the  situation  of 
viceroy  of  Ae  Plaza  of  Cadix  to  this  presidency, 
and  took  poBseSsion  in  17d4;  he  governed  titf 
1790,  when  he  was  deposed,  and  taken  captive 
to  the  castle  of  Chapo,  and  being  sent  from 
Aence  at  the  departure  of  #effistrar  of  the  house 
of  commerce,  in  the  frigate  of  war  the  Oinovesa, 
which  wa»  wrecked  upon  the  shoal  of  La  Y  ivora, 
he  was  there  drowned. 

50;  Don  Juan  Joseph  de  Andia  Yivero  y  Ve^ 
lasco,  Marquis  of  Villa-hermosa,  brigadier-gene- 
ral:  he  was  governing  at  Cartagena,  when  he  was 
pramotod  to<  the  presidency  or  Panami,  with  a 
commission  to  depose  the  predecessor  the  afore« 
said  year  of  1780 ;  and  having  solicited  a  licence 
to  return  to  Spain,  he  obtained  the  permission  of 
his  majesty,  who  exalted  him  to  the  rank  of 
lieaienant-geneFal^  in  17S5;  and  shortly  after  his 
arrival  be  was  made  grandee,  with  the  title  of 
Marquis  de  Yal^Mwaiso.  * 

51.  DonDionisio  Martinez  de  la  Yega,  Imga* 
dic^*genersl  of  the  royal  hrmies ;  promoted  from 
the  government  to  relieve  the  former  governor  in 
1735.  He  remained  till  1743,ivfaeh  his  successor 
arrived,  nominated  by  the  king.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  making  a  pence  with  the  In- 
dians, his  majestv  raised  him  tO'  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  a»  also  admitted  him  to  be 

Emtteman  of  the  bed-dmmber.  In  his  thne  the 
nglish,  commanded  by  admiral  Yernon,  took 
the  city  of  Portobello  and  castle  of  Chasre  :  he 
died  at  Panami  in  1744,  whilst  arranging  his 
voyage  to  Spain. 

o2.  Don  Dionisio  de  Albedo  y  Herrera,  who 
had  served  in  the  presidency  of  Quito  and  com- 
mandancy-general  of  this  Kingdom,  and  found 
himself  at  court  when  nominated  by  the  king  to 
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Ihnuiff^  <»f  Mifla-^h^,  as  you  proce^  <4oilg  tbe 
I'iver  Ala^es,  m  lat.  44  32' J. 

P4NBCILL0,  another,  a  small  pu>uotaia  of  th^ 
saoie  figu,re,  aad  100  Parisian  toises  high,  naar 
t|ie  cltj  of  Quito,  and  having  at  its  skirts  some 
liouses  of  the  suburbs.  From  its  top  may  be 
seen  the  llanuras  of  Turu-baniba  to  the  s.  and  of 
luaquito  Onaquito  to  the  n.  The  skirts  of  this 
mountaih.are  cultii^ted  and  soiyn  urith  whaat, 
and  in  it  is  a  quarry,  from  whence  stpne  is  ex- 
tracted in  hirffe  pieces  for  the  works,  of  the  dty. 
It  had  formerly  a  subterraneous  rout  cut  throijfgh 
it  by  order  of  the  prince,  the  symptoms  of  whieh 
are  still  observable  o^  the  part  by  Clttfnba-caUe. 
In  this  mount  sprin^various  streams  of  delicious 
water,  towards  the  Dominicajo.  coqyent,  tb^  b€^t 
of  which  is  drank  at  Quito. 

PANERIA,  a  river  of  t)io  province  and  corr^^ 
gimiento  of  Pasto,  in  the  kingdpm  of  Quito^ 
which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Guanies. 

PANGOA,  a  river  of  |lie  provi^.^  wd  cQwe^ 
gimiento  of  Caxamarquilla,  in  Perq<^  .    .  .  ^ 

PANGORA,  a  river  of  the  provMipe  and  carT<* 
gimiento  of  Guanla  in  Peru.  It  rises  iq  1^  pro- 
yince  of  Castro-Virre^na,  runs  e.  Hx&ol  t\kXM  n^ 
and  returning  to  e.  unites  itself  in  a  large  strc^^^l 
with  thea-iver  LaJSal,  -and  these  togetlier  run  into 
the  Angovaco, 

PANGUE^  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimi^to  of  Mau]^,  in  the  kingdom  of  |01plf»| 
which  ^ups  n.  n.  w,  fuod.  enters  the  river  Maul^. 

PANHANONS,  a  river  of  the  province  ^nd.co* 
lony  of  Peusylyania,  in  N.  America,  wbi^  runs  it» 
then  turns  w,  and  enters  the  Ohio. 
..  PANIAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  provipce 
and  government  of  Louisiana,  wJh^re  the  French 
h^ve  a  fort.    They  live  in  a  settlement,  siti^ate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Arkansas, 
r  .QY^^  these  il(ndians,  the. idea  of  thepossessfoi 
of  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ottoes.  .  Thm 
hunt  Qj^  the  s.  side  of  the  river  Pkite,  .b}ghep}up 
^d  on  the  head  of  the  Kaozas.    A  gr^t  prr^ 
portion  of  this  country  consists  of  open  plains, 
^iterspers^d   however   with  groves   of  timber, 
which  are  most  generaUh^  fouM  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  water-courses.    It  is  generally  fertile  and 
well  watered ;  lies ^vei,  and fr^ ofstone.    Tl&ey 
^ve.  resided  in  the  country  which  they  now  in- 
habit since   they  were  kiiown   to  the  whites. 
Their  trade  is  a  valuable  one,  from  the  large  pro* 
portion  of  beaver  and  otter  which  th^y  furmsh; 
f^nd  it  may  be  eci^pected  yet  to  increase,  as  those 
animals, are  stiU  abundant  in  their  country.    The 
periods  of  their  residence  at  Uieir  yiUige  and 
huntiog  are  similar  to  th^  Kapzas  i|nd  OsagQS« 
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Thfarpf]q[>illatioii]iiliireaAi«g/  Ttejr  toe-fineod- 
ly  and  hospitable  U>  all  white  persons ; « pay  great 
l^fpept  aad  de^^retioe  to  their  tiadei-d,  with  whom 
they  are  punctual  in  the  po^meat  of  ftlieir  debts. 
They  are,  in  aU  retpeols,  (a.friendly^' well-dis- 
posed people.  They  cvdtivata  nora,  beans,  me- 
lons, &c.] 

[PANIAS  LOUPS,  or  Wol^bs.  These  In- 
.  diansarea  bnmch  of  the  Panias  Proper,  who  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  that  nation  many  y€^rs 
sincp,  and  established  themselves  on  a  if.braiidi  of 
tbe  river  Plate,  to  which  their  name  wiaia  given. 
These  people  have  no  idea  of  an  exoliisive  rirtt 
to  any  portioa  of  country.  They  hunt  on  me 
Wolf  river^  above  their  vulage,  and  on  the  riieer 
Plate,  above  the  ivoutii  of  that'  river.  Thk 
country  is  very  similar  toihat  bf  the  Panias  Pro- 
pcTj  though  there  ia  an  extensive  body  of  fertile 
weU^timbered  land  between  4he  Wolf  river,  be- 
low their  village,  and  the  river.  Gom  de  Cerf,  or 
£lkhorn  river  Th^  cultivate  corn,  beans,  &o. 
Th&.  particulars  relnied  of  the  otiicr  Panias  ane 
also  applicable  to  them.  They  areBddiMn  visited 
'  by  ,a^jr.^l^der,  ai}d<thera6ive*  usuaHjr  faring  their 
^f  rS;  abd  peltry  to  the-  viUligfe  a£  i  the  Paniali^Proi- 
per,.wberethey  IrafBcwitJbthe'whites.J         '    ' 

[Panias  Piaue .  Theae  Indians  have  no  iiiteiv 
course  widi  tiie ;  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois ;  the 
infornMktion,  th^rf  fore^  which  ntv  have  been  ena- 
bled to  .plrtaiti^  with  respect  lo  Aon,  is  veiy 
imparfect.  Tke^  were  mmaAj  .known  by  the 
naoie  of  the .  White '  Panias,  and  sre  of  ifae  same 
family  withthe  Panias  of  the  river  Plate;  Thev 
are  sajd  to  be  a  wellrdisposed  peojde,  aadinhabn 
a  very  fertile  country  ;  certnn  it  is  that  tiiey 
eBjiov  a  deli^litfiil.olimate.] 

'[PAViAS  llBPunLnoAM,  are  a J>raach  of  Pania 
PrpMff,  or,  a»'  they  are  frequently  termed,  the 
Alg  Paupcb  Indians.  Aliout  >ten  years  since  tlM^ 
withdi)ew>  tbeenelves  from  (he  mother^nation, 
and  e^tabliAed  a  viUage  on  a  large  noithwardly 
teanch  of  the  KanzAS^  to  which  thery  hmve  given 
name  ;  they  afterwards  subdivided  and  lived  in 
differ^  parts  of  the  coualry,  on  the  waters  of 
Kaivpas  rivcfr ;  Imtbeims  harassed  by  their  tur- 
bulent nisJighbottfSy  the  Kmzas,  they-  fawre  Intely 
r^obied  iSe  Paniaa  Proper  Whatnaa  been  said 
with  respect  to  the  Panias  Proper  is  a{)plicable 
to  thesepeople,  exo^t  that  they  luint  principally 
on  the  Re|»ablicaA  rif«r,  w hioh  is  better  stocked 
atith  timber  Hmn  tibathnnied  ky  the  Vanias.] 

PANICQ,  ft  settfemmt  and  dbeftria  of  the 
Pcrtit^ruesQ,  ii^  Aka  Uagdom  oF  Brazil,  between 
the  nv^ra  Ct>rijidn9  and  Tdcantines,  nearer  the 
shore  of  the  Ibmer  tthaa  the 
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l^ANIBIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S>veninient  of  Louisiana  on  the  shore  of  the  river ' 
rkansas,  with  a  fort  built  by  the  French. 

PANIMAHA,  a  settlement  of  the  nation  of 
the  Bread  Indians,  in  N.  America,  on  the  shore 
and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Panis.  In  its 
vicinitv  are  other  settlements. 

PANIMALIAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
same  nation  as  the  former,  situate  also  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  by  the  other  small  settlements. 

PANINDIQUARO.  San  ANnnss  nE^  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  Puruandiro,  and 
akahUa  mayor  of  Y alladolid,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoadui ;  situate  in  a  flat  bottom, 
of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  containing  S2 
fiuniUes  of  Indians,  wno  cultivate  some  wh«it  in 
its  district ;  18  leagues  j.  w.  of  Pasquaro* 

PANIOVASAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  ota  the 
shoreof  a  smaU  river  which  enters  the  Padoukas. 

PANIS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  nation 
of  this  name,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Louisiana  in  N.  America,  where  the  Frendi  had 
an  establishment  defended  by  a  fort.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  two  small  settlements  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name. 

^  Panis,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, on  the  shore  of  the  river  Missouri,  wnere 
alao  the  French  had  a  fort  and  establishment ; 
and  round  about  it  are  upwards  of  40  small  set- 
tlements of  Indians. 

[The  Indian  tribe  mentioned  in  the  two  above 
settlements,  are  called  by  the  French  Panis, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  Towiaehes ;  the  latter  is 
the  proper  IndUan  name.  They  live  on  the  s. 
side  of  Ked  river,  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
upwards  of  800  miles  above  Natchitoches ;  and 
bv  land,  by  the  nearest  path,  it  is  estimated  at 
about  340.  They  have,  at  presmt,  two  towns 
near  toother  ;  the  lower  town,  where  their  chief 
lives,  IS  called  Niteheta,  the  other  is  called 
Towaahach.  They  call  their  present  chief  the 
Great  Bear.  They  are  at  war  widi  the  Spaniards, 
but  friendly  to  those  French  and  American  hun- 
ters who  Imve  lately  been  among  them.  They 
are  likewise  at  war  with  the  Osages,  as  are 
every  other  nation.  For  many  hundreds  of  miles 
round  them  the  country  is  rich  /mnrtV,  covered 
with  luxuriant  grass,  which  is  green  summer 
and  winter,  with  skirts  of  wood  on  the  river  bank, 
by  the  springs  and  creeks. 

They  have  many  liCHrses  and  mules.  They 
raise  more  com,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  tobacco, 
than  they  want  for  their  own  consumption  ^  the 
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surplus  they  exchange  with  the  Hietans  fi>r  bu& 
fido,  rugs,  horses,  and  mules.  The  pumpkin 
they  cut  round  in  its  shreads,  and  when  it  is 
in  a  state  of  dryness,  that  it  is  so  tough  it  will 
not  break  but  bend,  they  plait  and  work  it  into 
large  mats,  in  which  state  they  sell  it  to  the 
Hietans  ;  who,  as  the^  travel,  cut  off  and  eat  it 
as  they  want  it.  Their  tobacco  they  manufiicture 
and  cut  as  fine  as  tea,  which  is  put  in  leather 
bags  of  a  certain  size,  and  is  likewise  an  article 
of  trade.  They  have  but  few  guns,  and  very 
little  ammunition  ;  what  they  have  they  keep  for 
war,  and  hunt  with  the  bow.  Their  meat  is 
principally  bufialo ;  seldom  kill  a  deer,  though 
thev  are  so  plentifiil  as  to  come  into  their  villages, 
andf  about  their  houses,  like  a  domestic  animal. 
Elks,  bears,  wolves,  antelopes,  and  wild  ho^, 
are  likewise  plentiful  in  their  country,  and  white 
rabbits,  or  hares,  as  well  as  the  common  rabbit : 
white  bears  sometimes  come  down  amongst  them, 
and  wolves  of  various  colours.  The  men  gene- 
rally  m  entirely  naked,  and  the  women  nearly 
so,  onr^  wearing  a  small  flap  of  a  piece  of  a  skin. 
They  mveanumber  of  Spaniards  among  them, 
of  iair  complexion,  taken  from  the  settlement  of 
Santa  F6,  when  they  were  children,  who  live  as 
they  do,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  place 
from  whence  they  came.  Their  language  oiflfers- 
from  that  of  any  other  nation,  the  Tawakenoes 
excepted.  Their  present  number  of  men  is  esti- 
mated at  about  400.  A  great  number  of  them, 
about  six  years  ago,  were  swept  off  by  the  small- 
pox.] 

Panis,  a  river  of  the  territorv  in  which  the 
Indians  of  this  name  reside,  ft  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  S9^  44' ii. 

PANO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas,  in  the  kin^om  of 
Quito,  which  runs  e.  and  uniting  itself  with  the 
Tena  enters  the  Hollin,  in  lat.  5o  s. 

PANOJORIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
little  known,  who  inhabit  the  country  of  Laa 
Amazonas,  between  the  rivers  Tigre  and  Cura«^ 
ray ;  fi*om  these  are  descended  the  Semigals. 

PANONKE,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Sagadahook,  formed  from  the  river  Penob- 
scot, at  its  mid-course ;  on  the  confines  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia. 

PANOS,  a  barbarous  and  numerous  nation  of 
Indians  of  the  province  of  Las  Amazonas,  dwell-^ 
ing  in  the  wooas  near  the  rive*  Ucayale  to  the  e. 
bounded  n.  by  the  nation  of  the  Cocamas,  and  s.. 
by  those  of  the  Piros  and  Cunivos.  They  are 
ferocious,  treacherous,  and  cruel:    some  were 
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reduced  to  »  settlement  in  MM ;  bat  thejr  mee  in 
I7S9,  anil  a^rtin  retired  to  thei^  notiVe  mods.'^ 

[PANHE,  DB  L A,  a  branch  of  Wabash  riTer,  iH 
die  N,  W.  territory.] 

PANTALEON,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  government  of  Sonom  in  N,  Amenta; 
of  Ae  country  and  territory' of" the  Apaehes  In- 
diana; OR.  the  shore  of  a  river,  betufoonthe  set- 
^ment9'  of  Rosario  and  Saa>  Eugenio. 

Pantalbon,  another  settlement,  of  tbepro- 
Tinee  and  ^yermnenl  of>  Buenos  Ayres  in  I^^ru ; 
Mtuate  on  the  shore  and*  at  the  source  of  the 
river  hsLS  Conchae^  and  ^.  ofthe  capitbU 

FantaI'Bon,  a  lake  of  tlie  same  province  and 
goveniHieftt  a^  the<  former' settilsment^  near^the 
shore  ofthe  river  Saladilto;  ' 

PANTEPEC,  a  settlement  affd  head:  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  altaUt»  ma^r  of 
Guauchinan^  in  Naeva>  Espafe*  I^'contatnt 
47^  families  of  Otomies  and  Totonaeos  indians^ 
and  ks  territory  is  the -most  l^ritie>  ol^the  whole 
jiirMNiictio»v  producing-  in*  a4l>iMHlMice,  cottony 
dMfe,  tobaeoo,  sugar,  waxymaizt^  French  beans^ 
and  various  fruits.  In  its  dtstrict  are  -fi^ie  wards, 
and  it  is  9Xt  leagues  n.  of  itscapitah 

Pantbfec,  another  settlj^ment,  of  the  pvo* 
vince  and  akabtta  mayor  o^Loe^  Zo^aes  in  the 
lamdom  of'GuatemsSfa. 

FtANTIPATA,  a  settlement  of^iJhe  pPdviiice 
Bnd  corr^gimiefUo  of  Abancayin-P^u.  * 

[PANtON,  a  townsbi^7  ift^'Adtfison  couMty^ 
Termont;  situate  on  the  ^  eii0  of  hikor  SUamp* 
lain,  between  Addison  and  Ferrisburg,.  and 
about  87*  miles  n^  of  B^nnW^ton.  it  dontdins 
800  inhaMtftnts.} 

PANUAYA,  a  river  ofthe  province  and  cor^k 
regnnienU}  of' Mexico  in  Nneva  Bs«a^,  i»Mch 
rise»  in  the^  mountains  of  tho^t^rra'Kkvwtia^  and 
runs- to  empty  itself  in  IJlO'lake  olt3h«ko. 

PANUCfO,  a  province- and  .o/eoA/fo  moMr  of 
Nueva  Espafla ;  boundked  m  by  the  NuevoReyno 
d&  Leon^  and  by  one  part*  of  the  audience  of 
Guadalaxara,  e*  by  the  ^idf  of  Mexico,  s,  by  the 
province  of  Tlaxeala  aM  thai  of  Mexico,  and  Z0» 
nrv  the  kingdom  of  M^ehoac^n*    The  tpopio  of 
€l»ieep  traverses  this  province,  so  that  it  liee 
paitfy  in  thetorrid^   pc^rtly   in   the  temperate 
zone ;  55  leagues  long,  and  nearly  the  same  wide* 
Tfie  part  boraering  upon  the  provtnee  of  Mexico 
ta  the  best  and  most  fertile^  and  abounding  in 
provisions, '  and  having  some  raid  mines  and 
several  salt  earths;  but  the  other  part,   wbicti 
is  bounded  by  Leon,  is- miserable  and  barren. 
This  country  was  one  of  tJife.  iBrst^  discovered'  fay 


Hernan  OoH^^  'but  its  eonqnest  anA  sehfement 
canned  hitn  infinite  kbotfrs.  ft  is  rather  IbrtiUl 
and  pleasant  than  rich,  and' by  no  means*  {k/^ 
pulons. 

PaitoIto^  the  cafjital,  situate- M>  the  shore  of  a 
river,  from  whence  it  ioed^es  ita^  Mm^*,  39  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  14$^.  witha  sKght  inctlrni^on 
to  the  €\,  ef  Mexibo :  fonnded  by  'ok*der  of  H^r- 
nan  Cortes  in  >d0O-,  with  the  title  of  Ssir  E^te^an 
del  Pueito.  it  contains  abont  300  families;^  and 
consietfr  of  some  very  neat  Houses- of  stone  irith 
roeife  of  palm  leaves*  The  river  is  navigable'  for 
bsinge  vessels' much  above  tfye>eity ;  bat  the^  pof^ 
has  at  its  entrance  a  bar^  so  as  to  imp^<d(^^ 
passage*  of  the  vessels  #om  coming  up-:  fl^  ^gretd 
disad^ntage  to  k»  conunenee.  I#  te  in  fat. 
22' 48' If .  and  lonff .  9*^  56*  W; 

Panooo,  »  setttement  atid^n^^  6f  silVor  raiifes, 
of  the'  akmUia  mdy^  of  Fnssnillci  m  Naeva'E%« 
paia:  of  a  small*  population,  as-  bejng  near  to 
the  cky  of  Zaoateeas,  abou^  three  leagues  dis- 
tant* 

Pan^uco,  anotiier  setllenient^  of  the  pt»ovinee 
and  government  of  Tueum&n'  m  Pbni ;  situi^ 
Wi  n.  w.  of  the  town  of  Sian-  Fernando. 

PANUELO,  QuADRADo,  a  lai^  squan* 
sand-tenk,  having  in  the  midsf  several'  small 
isles,  some  of  which  are  caited>  Ifos  Abrojos", 
and  oir  whidi  many  vessels  hav«p  been  lost. 
Tha»  banic  is  n,  of  cape  illbjb  of  fi^i  Domtngo, 
and  e.  of  Los  Caicos.  ■     *  .    •  . 

PANUN,  a  settieMiMt' of<lhe  pnsvinee  and 
c6rregimiefti9  of^Chatfeay>  in-  PeiHi ;  annexed*  to 
thocum^  ofGancha«r.   > 

.  PANzACOtAs  a  eit;^  and  garrison:  oT  Fib*' 
rida^  in  the'provinee^o#  its  ntfme;  sihiatein  the 
bay  of  Santa  iforia  de  Galve't  -founded  by'D. 
AfUdres  de-  Aveiola^  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of 
f4neva  B^aSa,  the  Count  de  Galve,  in  i69S. 

It  Was  formeriy  small^  and'  is  of  a  moderate 
temperature,  the  heat  or  coM  never  beinr  exr 
cessive  at  the  diiftrent  seasons.  The  temtoi^ 
although  sandy  is^  ftrtilo,  and:  yields -ftbtnidantly 
of  what60em<  is  sowed.  It  produces*  many  wild 
fruits,  saeh  as*  bvtter  acorns,  two  kinds  of  wal- 
nuts, the  one  of  which  is  very  delicate^  medlars 
and  chesnuts,  which  have  the  appearance  of  nuts, 
and  are  -of  tbe^  same  tastte'  as  me  Spanish  nuts, 
and  vines- which  yields  large  grapes  of  a  purple 
colour  and  somewhat'  sour; 

In  the  forests  are  various  sorts  of  wood,  pine; 
sassafras,  savines^  and  >oalis ;  'e^f^nirtiais,  as  deer, 
eebolos^  bears,  and'Wkio  of '^fb^l  as  large  as  the 
turiiiea  of  Europe^ 
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In  1719  Uhb  dty  mmr^m,  hy  th^.FiieMl^ 
but  resiared  in  the  101116  year  by  Alfbuao  Cah- 
rasooflade  la  Torre^who^tonslructedat  tbe  point 
of  Sigiiensay  one  of  ibose.  which  form  the  ea* 
tranoe  of  the  bay, «  fert  witti  the  name  of  Prin- 
dpe  lie  Asturias;  but  the  Fi*eaGh9  ceramanded 
by  Count  de  Chamelin,  returned  a^^n  to  alttadk 
it  With  a  naval  foi^oe^  <i^iii6t  which  Don  Albnso 
Carrasoosa,  with  very  limited  vieana,  im  vain 
made  an  intrepid  defeaoe,  and  it  was  eventually 
hnnit  and  destrejred*  la  176S  k  -wa6  ceded  to 
the  fittglish  by  the  peaec  of  Versailles,  and  ia 
1781  it  was  coaquerMl  and  r^^ned  by  the  Spa*- 
niardB  under  Count  de  Galvefi.  Forty-five  imles 
e.s.e.  of  Mobile,  in  lat  SO  SS\m.  and  long.  78' 

PAO,  CoNOBPcioK  t>E,  a  town'  of  the.  pro* 
viooe  of  Bareriona  and  govemmeiit  of  Cuman&t 
fiMnded  in  1744  by  some  tslanddrli  of  La  M[aif;a* 
rita  and  Trinidad,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Cwpacaa  who  had  their  cattle  and  eatatefi  in  fthM 
province ;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  of 
Its  name,  and  in  its  district  itB  inhfUiitante,  #ho 
(of  all  daases,  ehoold  amount  ito  fiS6-9oulfi)'ha'fe 
30  estates,  conmdng  of  some  "narrow  'glens 
planted  with  maifle  uid  jfucof^  also  10  iarms  of 
the  larger  cattle.  *.  '. 

The  soil  is  the  richest  and  meet  fertile  of  the 
provinee,  and  the.  natives  being  very  teheriniis^ 
it  is  extremely  well  furnished  with  pi^visjont-; 
and  its  populalion,  though  smidl,  instr«Bifenidl 
to  the  gnaraing  against  invanon  irem  the  Ciai 
ribes  Indians  in  the  settlemenis  of  die!  miteioiiB 
<tf  the  Orinoco  and  lUmos  of  Sen  Jiian«>  Tins 
geographer,  Don  Juan  de  la  Cmz,  places  this 
eity,.  in  his  map  of  &  America,  in  the  pr^yvieeeof 
Teaefiuela^  to  the  5.  of  the  city  »of)  ¥tiionbiar| 
[but  lAas  is  very  evnmoons,  as  it.  ie  situated  9S 
miles;},  by  10.  of Bareelona, SSn. to. of St.Tonso^ 
and  15S  ^.e.  of  Caracas,  m  lat.  8  48  ji.^sod 
leiw»  65' 10  ft).]  ,'i'\ 

A%D,  Sa3I;  Juan  fiasTTisTA  DEt»,  s  eil^  of  Abe 
province  andi  gcnrerimient  of.  Venezuela.  Its 
pomdatlon  is  ^400  sonlsfc  It  has  a'tane  trade 
m  horses,  miiles^  dnd  (honned  cattle,  ano  «>' vast 
^^laritity  of  icheese  is  made'  herd.  The  air  ik 
wliolesone.  The  river  Paoruns  to  the  tk  of  tbe 
city,  its  eoarse  is  91.  and  t.  It  diacbaiged  itself 
fimnerly  iiito  the  labo  af  Valencia^  bsit  by  «*  re* 
v^iitibn  of  nntve  it  is  row  made  to  fidl  anto  thci 
A|)Ure,  aad  thus  oonttibateto  swell' the  (kvioeow 
A  asaal'  might  easily  be  out  fivia  ^about  tho 
source  of  tbo  Pao  ta  jetn-'tfae'  Omhw^  wfaiok 
would  ha  of  vasl:beiie0t  to.  oDmiilerse,^iaasmtich 
«a  tka  tnAe  Item  yeftastaela  to  Gmgraaaaroayi 


not  be  fiaUe  to  the  interruptidli  4F  Mi^mies 
xruiaers,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  invasien  of  die 
latter  province,  it  might  receive  early  suocoar 
from  the  former.  Tte  'city  of  faa  is  in  lat. 
9  02  n.  md  long.  68  91 ».  and  lies  105  mifas 
M,  w.  of  CaraJoas. 

Pao,.  a  river  of  the  former  province  .and  0^ 
vornment  of  Barcelona,  and  known  Uso  hgr  the 
name  of  Macuros.  It  is  large  and  abundaflt, 
rises  at  the  back  of  the  srrmfira,  to  the  i.  of  the 
table-kiid  of  Guaaipa,  runs  s.  e.  and  colleete 
some  streams  by  the  s,  w.  Near  its  souree  dwell 
some  barbarian  Indians  of  the  Ivarecupes  and 
Peritbs  Indians.  It  abounds  in  small  nrii,  and 
on  its  shores  ^roWs  exceU^it  caam.  The  geo- 
grapher Cr«£  18  also  wrong  respecting  the  course 
of  tiiis  river,  when  he  gives  its  source  in  the  pro- 
vince of  VeneEuela,  and  mmkB$  it  enter  the  Por- 
tuguesa;  the  &ct  being  that  it  mns  into  the 
Orinoco,  48  miles  w.  of  St.  Tome,  and  from 
whence  k  is  nwigable  as  ^ar  as  Ibe  town  of 
ilB  name.  Its  mouth  is  oa  the  a.  shore  of  the 
Oiinoco,  i  in  lat.  8^  5' 91. 

Pao,  aoioUier,  a  small  river  in  diis -province^ 
mhichiises  in  the  country  ^  and  territory  of  the 
Pandacotos  Indians,  between  the  rivers  PanigUA 
and  Arvi^  runs  n.  and  turning. at  mid^coarse  to 
»»  entens.  the  latter  of  those  two  rivers. 
<.  Pao,  lansiher,  with  -the- surname; of  Amaoillo, 
ia  thb:  pnoViaoe  aador^itomtA^.  of  ItamorMHiii 
BrasiL  •  it;  rises  nearthe coast,  maa  e.  anden^ 
ters  the  sea  between  the  Doce,  or  I>alnB,  aiid  the 
townoflAConeepelanandibrt'orOtBh^.  ^ 
.MPAOfiONeA,aa  island' of  ithe  riveh- Paratift^ 

Sane,  in  the  province  .airi  o^aiaaft^  of  Bis 
aneiro  ia  BraoiL . '  •  < 

»,  PAOBfii^baitiatouanalBitttoflndiansitho  dwell 
«,  of  the  river  Otimxtoy and  \sw  1  of  \tiw  A)mso« 
Tlmse  barbarians  ^wo  bdoalied  w*  by  the  Oto« 
nmc»8,  ^od  n.w.  bv  tha  iraruros.  -their  c«i^ 
vcraon  w«sbqi>un  bf  the  Jesuiis  in  1788. 

rPAPA'GAYO,;a  jlHf^dn  the  n.  Paelfk  ooeaH) 
aadionithe  o^jsids  o£thie  kthmns  of  Nicaragua, 
a  small  distance  from  the  w.  parts  of  tkrrlako  of 
Nicariilgilsi,'.'aild  iB'alMit;kt.  ii"  lO'^ir;!    '  . '  * 

^PAPAfiAYOS^^aJsetllenieAt.ofitks  piwhico 
airi>  tmihgiitifmUa  fof  Cwo^in.-  the  kihgdom  of 
Chile,!  n^  of »th0i  tiAwa  of  Gorocolo. 

PAFAoAirals^ia^bayy  osSMaiBO  V^ierlo  8ii^ 
vestra,  on  the  e.  ctoasiroPthe  stnit  of  Magdian^ 
heii^een  -cape*  Verde  kndfeape  S.  VUentia.  i 
.  >PAPAfirA¥QSOviai1sakderaerit  of  thojpravinbe 
and  r^^MmsAipt  of'  fii^Viceiite  in  firazia,  at  thd 
SDswce  .of  a  ikmall  nviBr  'whach  enters  the  IJfu«^ 
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PAPA6UAI9  a  mountain  of  Cayenne,  on  tkne 
-skirts  of  which  the  Frendi  have  an  establish- 
ment* 

PAPALLACTA,  a  settlement,  formerly  large 
and  commercial,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Quixos  and  Macas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
to  the  tr.,  and  at  present  reduced  to  a  miserable 
-village.  It  has  tor  its  parochial  curate  a  re- 
ligious of  the  order  of  S.  Domingo,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  the  svnod  from  the  royal  treasury  of 
'Quito.  The  innabitants  live  by  cutting  wood 
and  planks  on  the  mountains,  and  by  muing  of 
them  vaulted  roofi,  which  they  call  baieas.  It  is 
situate  at  the  foot  of  the  cormUera  of  the  Andes, 
on  the  91.  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and  in 
'the  road  leading  from  Quito  to  Archidona,  in 
lat.  22^  19'  s. 

Papallacta,  the  aforesaid  river,  flows  down 
"^from  the  mountain  of  Pambamarca,  and  enters 
the  Maranon. 

rPAPALOAPAIN,a  large  river  ofVeraCrua 
-in  New  Spain,  caUed  alsoiClvarada.  It  rises  in 
the  province  of  Oaxaca,  and  beinff  enlanped  by 
the  accession  of  lesser  rivers,  fal&  into  tne  bay 
of  Mexico,  35  miles  #.  e.  of  the  ^tj  of  Vera 
Cruz.] 

PAPALOTIPAC,  the  principal  or  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  okmAa  mayor  of  Cui* 
catl&n  in  Nueva  Esnana ;  of  a  cold  and  dry  tern- 
peratmre.  Its  population  is  composed  of  142  fa« 
miliesofCuicatecos  Indians,  and  it  is  five  leagues 
t*  of  its  capital. 

PAPALOTIPAN.awardof  then&raWtf  mxmw 
of  GuaudnnanjEo  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Tlacuilotepec. 

PAPALOTLA,  Santo  Toribio  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
^  ofeoUfa  fiM^or  of  Tescoco  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  si- 
tuate in  a  valley  which  produces  wheat,  maize, 
French  beans,  fruits,  and  garden  herbs,  the  trade 
and  support  of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  com- 
posed of  189  fimiiUies  of  Indians,  and  32  of  Spa- 
niards, MustttSy  and  Mulattoes.  One  league  n* 
of  its  cafntal. 

PAPALOTXiA,  another  settlemeht,  with  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  B.  Miguel,  in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  ^strict  of  Santa  Isabel,  and  aloMta 
mayor  of  Cholula,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains 44  Indian  &milies^  'and  is  half  a  league 
nearly  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Papalotla,  a  river  of  the  same  kingdom, 
which  rises  in  the  monntains  e.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  enters  the  lake  of  this  capital. 

PAPAMENE,  a  nmid  river  which  flows  down 
-firom  the  mountains  of  Fosca,  to  the  e.  of  Santa 


F^,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs 
through  the  llanot  of  San  Juan  and  enters  the 
Meta,  and  in  its  vicinity  dwell  the  nations  of  the 
Chiiois  or  Guaypis  and  Macos  Indians. 

[PAPANAZES,  Indians  of  Brazil.  See  ad- 
ditional matter  respecting  the  history,  &;c.  of 
this  kinfirdom.] 

PAPANTLA,  an  oktMa  mayor  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Nueva  Espafia;  for  the  most  part  of  an 
hot  and  moist  temperature,  extendinir  15  leagues 
along  the  sea-coast  to  the  leeward  of  Vera  cSiiz, 
beginning  at  the  bar  of  the  renowned  river  of 
Nantla,  where  it  is  divided  from  that  govern- 
ment, and  running  as  far  as  the  bar  of  Cora- 
zones,  which  serves  as  limits  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Guauchinango,  and  as  an  impediment  to  even 
the  smallest  vessels  to  enter ;  this  however  not 
being  the  case  with  the  bar  of  Nantla ;  for  al- 
though over  this  the  water  is  less  deep  fay  three 
or  four  yanls,  yet  it  is  navigable  for  bihnders 
and  small  eraft  as  far  as  the  river  of  Los  Bar- 
riles. 

This  akakSa  has  several  other  rivers,  all 
abounding  in  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  afibrding 
thereby  a  commerce  to  the  natives.  The  shores 
of  these  rivers  are  lined  with  cedars,  mulberries, 
and  other  trees  for  ship-building.  Of  these  was 
the  firigate  called  the  Tecolutefia  built,  and  since 
tliat  various  others.  This  jiiris£ction  produces 
also  mudi  wax,  which  the  Indians  collect  from 
the  bee-hives  abounding  in  the  woods;  pita- 
trees,  winch  they  call  heremn^e^et  de  techugUhf 
and  from  the  milk  of  which  is  distilled  finom  the 
trees  of  Zapota;  a  kind  of  resin  called  ckide, 
serving  as  a  mediae.  On  the  monntains  are 
found'  also  fine  bmniUa^  whidi  is  bought  by 
traders  to  carrv  to  Europe.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  to  wnich  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
was  once  the  chief  article  of  trade  here,  but  its 
demand  has  diminished  in  proportion  as  its  cul- 
tivation in  the  other  provinces  has  become  com- 
mon. But  the  sngar  cane  is  still  coltivated  to 
l^reat  profit,  and  of  it  loof-sucar  is  made :  also 
IS  cultivated  maize,  which  yi^ds  two  abundant 
crops  annually,  one  in  October,  the  other  in 
April ;  the  only  labour  required  in  agriculture 
beinff  the  scratching  up  the  ^und  with  the 
point  of  a  stake.  Here  is  likewise  rrown  a  eon* 
siderable  portion  of  Chile  pepper,  fruit,  sarden- 
heri)s,  ana  common  pepper,  like  that  of  l^basco, 
despised  by  the  IndMuns  from  the  smallness  of  its 
worth.  In  the  llanos  are  some  ranchaty  in  which 
are  bred  some  neat  cattle  aind  horses. 

Pafantla,  the  capital,  is  the  setdement  of 
the  same  name.     It  contains  S3b  fiuailies  of 
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Mexican  Imbms,  15  of  Spaniards,  and  900  of 
Miilatloee,diTided  into  two  companies  of  militia. 
In  its  chnrch  is  venerated  an  ima^  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  la  Coneepcion,  of  beautiful  sculpture, 
the  which  140  years  back  was  found  b^  a  mariner 
on  the  sea^shore  in  a  closed  chest,  with  a  direc- 
tion on  the  top,  si^fying  Para  Papantkiy  (for 
Papantla),  and  which,  he  having  caused  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Indians  to  the  settle- 
ment, was.  opened  in  prraence  of  many  persons, 
the  said  image  beine  discovered  within.    A  tem- 

tle  was  then  built  for  it,  and  a  devout  brother* 
ood  attached:   105  miles  n.e.  of  Mexico,  in 
lat.  SO' S7' n.    Long.  97' SS' W  v. 
The  other  settlements  of  this  province  are, 
Espinal,  Chumatlan, 

Quazintla,  Metlatlan, 

Chiquaoloque,  Santo  Domingo, 

ZoEocolcO)  Cuahuytlan, 

San  Mateo,  Coatlan.    . 

PAPARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Kvemment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
Grranada;  near  the  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Great  Cienega,  or  swamp. 

PAPARO,  a  river  of  tne  province  and  govern- 
neat  of  Cumana. 

PAPAS,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the 
pdramo  or  mountain  of  Ouanacas ;  and  from  it 
rises  the  great  river  of  Magdalena. 

PAPASQUIARO,  a  setSement  of  the  missions 
which  were  hrid  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
of  Tepeguanaand  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya; 
founded  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Las  Nasas. 

PAPATERUANAS,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
irince  and  country  of  lias  Amatonas,  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  Portufiuese,  a  reduccion  of  the 
missions  of  the  Carmehte  fitthers  of  that  nation; 
situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Paranaiba 
and  Topinambaranas. 

PAPAXTLA)  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle* 
meat  of  the  district  and  alcabtta  mayor  of  Zo- 
diicoatl&n  in  Nueva  Espana ;  containing  16  &- 
milies  of  Indians. 

PAPEGWAY,  a  large  ishted  of  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  ofGuayana,  in  the 
part  possessed  hj  the  Dutch ;  at  the  mouth  or 
entrance  of  the  river  Demerary. 

PAPILLONS,  a  bay  on  the  n .  w.  coast  of  the 
island  S.Christc^her,  one  of  the  Antilles;  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Louvet  and  Ovignes,  in  the 
part  possessed  bv  the  FrMch  before  the  island 
was  ceded  to  the  EngKsh  M  the  peate  of 
VttechL 
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PAPIMOYAGANE,  a  lake  of  Canada  in  N. 
America ;  of  the  district  and  country  of  the  Pa« 
pinachois  Indians. 

PAPINACHOIS,  a  bay  on  the  n.  shore  of 
the  river  S.  Lawrence,  between  cape  Pidgeon 
and  the  island  of  Oziers.  [It  is  five  leagues  s.  w. 
of  St.  Margaret's  river.  An  Indian  nation  of  the 
same  name  inhabit  the  country  s.  of  Piretibb  lake 
in  Lower  Canada.] 

PAPOSO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregwUento  of  Copiap6  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  near  the  coast  in  the  s,  part.  It  has  a 
large  enclosure  called  the  Chaco  Uaxo,  in  which 
the  Indians  catch  the  vicunas. 
^  [PAPPA  Ford,  on  Peleson  or  Clinches  river, 
lies  five  miles  from  Emerv's  river,  and  18  firom 
Campbell's  station,  near  Holston.j 

PaPRES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cariregimiento  of  Qnispicanchi  in  Peru. 

PAPUDO,  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea ;  being  a  small  retired  bav 
frequented  by  the  vessels  fix>m  Peru,  to  lade  with 
the  taUow,  hides^  and  rigging  of  the  settiements 
of  Chicapa  and  Ligua ;  a  j;reat  preference  being 
given  to  the  hemp  of  this  valley,  it  being  the 
best  made  in  the  kingdom,  and  attributed  to  the 
waters  here  employed  in  its  manufltctnre.  The 
port  is  in  lat.  32  So  t. 

PAPUJA,  Santiago  oe,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  carregimiento  of  Asangaro  in  Peru. 

PAPULATLA,  a  settiement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaUia  mayor  of  Chilapa 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  71  fhmilies  of  In- 
dians, and  is  one  league  n.  o^ts  capital. 

PAPUNACAS,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  na- 
tion of  Indians,  dwelling  in  the  woods  and  forests 
t.  of  the  MaraAon,  ana  near  the  t.  shore  of  the 
river  Cayari.    It  is  but  littie  known. 

PAQUITANET,  a  small  river  of  Louisiana 
in  N.  America.  It  runs  t.  w.  between  those  of 
Yieux  deserts  and  Quiovecovet,  and  enters  the 
Mississippi. 

PAQUTIGASTA,  a  setflement  of  the  pro- 
vhice  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  s.  of  the 
settiement  of  Catamarca. 

PARA,  Gran,  a  province  and  awtainshi^  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  bounded  n.  by  the  king- 
dom of  Granada,  the  provinces  of  Guyan&s,  and 
the  great  bay  formed  dv  the  Atlantic  sea  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  e.  by  the 
emtamship  of  Maranan,  $,  by  the  provinces  of 
Groias  ana  Matto  Groso  and  the  kingaom  of  Peru, 
and  n>.  by  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Ghtmada. 

It  is  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
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w>icb  tr^yeifes  jt^  and  enters  ike  sea  im  the 
afofosj^id  bay.  It  is  very  fertile  in  sugar  canes, 
of  which  sugar  is  made,  as  also  in  cotton,  cacm, 
)>aynilla9  and  coffee,  of  which  f>FoductioQ6  ship- 
inents  were  made  annualj^y  to  Lisbon  The  cli* 
mate  is  extremely  hot,  and  in  tjie  woods  is  a  va- 
riety of  timber,  excellent  for  either  colour  or  du- 
rajbility,  and  amono;st  the  which  is  a  tree  much 
esteemed,  and  called  here  umirij,  the  trunk  of 
which  diatils  a  very  fragrant  balsam.  Besides 
the  a&resaid  river,  there  are  five  others  yery 
large  which  irrigate  this  province,  the  Negr<^ 
Topsnos,  Cambeas,  and  Xingu,  the  which  abouna 
in  fish,  and  in  a  particular  sort,  called  th^  mana^ 
ties.  Their  shores  are  covered  with  woods,  in 
which  ^re  a  variety  of  birds  and  ouadrupeds. 
All  of  them  run  into  the  J&^fai*anon.  The  iistands 
of  Joanes  or  Marajo,  of  Cah^te  and  others,  be- 
long^ to  this  district. 

[The  trade  (observes  Mr.  Andrev  Crrwit)  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Europe  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
three  principal  points,  viz.  Rio  de  JanejiraJBabiA} 
or  the  bay  De  Todos  Santos,  and  iGrraiid  para. 

The  captainship  of  Grand  Para  is  the  most  n, 
of  any  oi  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Brazil. 
Pelen,  the  papital.  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
th^  river  Par^  or  Amazona^,  and  defended  by  a 
strong  fortress,  named  Notre  Dame  de  las  Mer- 
pesg  erected  at  the  mouth  of  ibe  river  De  Muia, 
wjuck  forms  the  port  of  Para*  This  port  is  aif- 
ficult  of  access,  irom  the  ciurrents  wnich  run  in 
diflfprdnt  directions,  imd  which  are  occasioned  by 
a  multitude  of  small  islands,  rendering  the  navi- 
gation of  ships  slow  and  uncertain.  But  when 
once  they  get  into  tt^e  harbour,  they  aiicbor  in  a 
l|[|uddy  bottoin,  with  four,  five,  or  six  fathoms  of 
^KatcH*.  Tb^  canal  which  leads  up  to  it  grows, 
however,  mof e  shallpH^  every  day,  and  in  a  short 
^ine  U  Fill  not  be  navigable,  if,  as  it  must  be 
siippQsed,  the  waters  continue  to  deposit  ae  hhk^' 
^arth  as  Uiey  have  done  for  \he  last  century. 

The  foundation  of  Belen,  which  is  situated  at 
about  90  leagues  from  the  sea,  was  laid  in  1615 
l^  Francis  Caldeira.  It  stands  on  a  spot  of 
ground  which  rises  about  13  feet  above  the  level 
^f  the  s^fty  ^pd  for  a  long  time  affonied  only  a 
mart  for  the  articles  collected  faj  the  wanderinr 
lindians  in  the  i^eighbourhood,  such  as  ihe  wila 
cfH^oa,  yaynillaf  tortoise  and  crabrriiclls,  sarsapa*- 
nlla,  di^rent  kinds  of  b^ls^ms,  cotton^  &c. 

The  population  of  Belea  amaunts  to  about 
1Q,QQ0  aoms.  The  same  indolence,  auperstition, 
and  ignora^nc^  which  characterise  the  Portuguese 
in  g^ei:^  ^re  evident  i^qnong  th^  i^ih^taptf  of 


this  City,  though  an  oqiial  degree  of  kixiyy  Att 
not  prevaiLhere  as  in  tjie  capitak  of  the  aiore-A. 
captainships.  Another  circumptanee,. which  hfi0 
tended  to  modify  the  character  of  the  Pambm» 
is,  that  Negro  slavey  was  introduced  Miong 
them  at  a  laterperiod  thao  in  most  of  tbe  other 
captainships.  Top  poor  to  purchase  th^ae  der 
voted  victims  ia£  lAJuatice  and  tyi^nfliy,  tbef ' 
were  Long  forced  to  contwt  themfielvee  wilh 
what  feeble  assistance  they  derived  &#ni  Hm 
nativos,  who  w^re  longer  kept  in  a  slate  of  eab** 
jection  in  the  fi.  parte  of  Brazil  than  in  the  cap* 
tmnships  towards  the  a. 

In  1755  an  excdMsiv^  company  wa#  appiimtMl 
for  Grand  Para  and  Mara4aii»  poseesswg.a  capital 
of  about  £  125,000.  Count  d'Oyeras  Was  at  the 
head  of  this  monopoly.  It  was  perfuitted  to 
gain  15  per  cent,  exclusive  of  all  e«peMeii,  on 
articles  of  provisions,  and  to  sell  its  merebapdise 
at  45  per  cent,  more  than  they  would  have  cost 
even  at  l«isbon.  This  company  was  adso  6m- 
po willed  to  mak^  its  own  fH*ioe  &r  what  piv- 
visions  were  furnished  by  the  districts  sul^^t  to 
its  jurisdiction.  These  uii|U8t  and  iextraordifiary 
privileges  were  gnuoted  to  this  comnany  for  SO 
years,  after  which  period  they  could  W  ^renewed 
by  apjdication  to  the  government  of  Portugal. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  tendenoy  which  sura  a 
company  must  have  bad  in  paraliaing  the  efibrta 
of  the  colonist^ ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not  imtil 
1778,  at  which  period  they  were  i«dieve4*from 
tlie  oppression  necessari^  atteodiag  these  exclu- 
sive privileges,  that  the  colony  b^^ud  to  ejdiibil 
any  signs  of  prosperity. 

The  principal  comraoditaos  received  from  Para 
arc  sugar,  which  is  prepared  in  more  than  SO  «pi« 

fen^osy  or  sugar  bouses,  in  the  interior  of  the 
istrict;  coffin,  cocoa,  and  Brasil  wood,  partieu-* 
larly  that  species  called  bv  the  Portuguese  bum* 
pemina,  which  is  beautiuilly  veined,  and  from 
which  an  odoriferous  oil  ^  extracted ;  the  bark 
is  also  biu^nt  as  a  peifi^me. 

From  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  nrortM,  which 
is  very  common  in  the  neighboMrhood  of  Para^ 
the  inhabitants  extract  a  'fine  purple  eolour, 
which  is, said  to  be  extremely  permanest*  A 
new  species  of  puchariy  or  precious  fruit,  ia  also 
met  with  in  this  division  of  Brazil*  It  does  not 
attain  to  such  ^  hirge  size  as  the  eomimon  kind ; 
but  the  fruit  is  m^re  arovatio,  and  forays  an  eX'*' 
cellent  substitute  fl»r  nutrnw^  The  real  j^f^ 
tri^ (conwhH4lmjjilapp«}  abounds  in  Para;  at 
well  ai  various  kinas  of  contmKjerva  (dorstenim 
conirqyervajy  and  many  other  medicinal  plaiilaj 
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[Brtzfl  abounds  witii  mint*  of  diffbrdivr  kthds^ 
weUr  cdkukited  to  sapmy  Ae  plttce  ^  giim^  ara- 
ble :  die  Juhiieisica  of  Psira  is  if^  csdeulaled  for 
mtHamg  seolinai^wax.  Seversil  parte  of  Para 
aboontf  with  yellow  ochres  (ochrafirri)^  which  is 
fimraeflitly  intermixed  with  a  red  ochre,  of  as 
brilliant  a  coloav  as  vermilion.  White  argit 
(ttrgUlabolus  alba),  called  hf  the  colonists  taba- 
tinga ;  andt likewise  red  b<rfe  (argiUa  holm  rubra), 
B  very  common  in  difierent  parts  of  (he  province. 

The  ammate  in  this  province  are  similar  to 
those  ii^  the  other  disttnicl^  of  ISrazil.  Formerly 
tiie  sale  of  the  flocks  whieh  gfrazed  in  the  island 
of  IVlanngo  w«is  one*  of  die  principal  resoerces  of 
tki»  colony;  but  at  present  the  number  of  oxen 
mt  gneady  diimnislied. 

- '  IL  knige  species-  of  silh^worm  (phtdena  nttas). 
Whose  ball  i»  three'  times  the  size  of  the  common 
Silk^wionn^s,  is  jfeiind  in  great  plenty  in  Para. 
It  feeds  on*  the  leaves  of  the  orange^trees,  and 
the  silk  produced  by  it  is  of  a  dark  yrilow  colour. 
Were  this  spedieb  cultivated  with  care,  the  silk 
obtained  iWim'  them  might  prove  a  profitable  ar- 
.  tide  of  commerce.  The  people  of  Minas  Greraes 
'  Iskve  al^eai^  set  them*  the  example,  so  far  as  re- 
gttrdti  the  common  silh-worm. 

BHffbty-seven  miles  from  Para,  on  descending 
the  river  of  the  AmazdlMie,  is  a  larae  tongue  of  Itod 
formed  into  several  isllinds,  the  largest  of  which, 
that  of  Joannes,  is  very  populous,  and  defended 
hy  a  small  fort.  These  isles  belong  to  difierent^ 
iWtugttese  nobles,  and  lUrvethe  title  of  baronies. 
A  leagiue  and*  a  half  foera  the  city  stands  the 
town  of  St.  Greoi^ges  dbs  Alamos,  with  a  regular 
inrtress.  About  84  miles  sf.  w.  on  the  borders 
and  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river  Tocantines  is 
another  town,  named  Camuta^  or  Cameta,  with 
the  fovf  of  Ouruoa  :  alens'  tile  river  are  the  forts 
Off.  Paru,  which  tne  Frencn  tbok  iMid  destroyed  in 
the  yenr  1698,  of  Tapergos,  and  Rio  Negro.  To 
the  n.  the  province  of  Para  is  terminated  by 
Cayemie ;  on  this  side  it  is^  limited  by  the  n.  cstue, 
where*  stands^the  fort  of  Cumanha,  opposite  that 
of  Camon  and  that  of  Dos  AragoariK.  In  this 
jyrovinoe  are  four  cities  or  towns ;  viz.  Para,  St. 
fireofgee  des  Alamos,  Camonta,  and  Cahete,  and 
about-M^  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  Fxntuffuese  formed,  new  establishments 
on  the  Rio  PfWro,  where  th^  discovered  dia- 
mond and  gold  mines :  in  l?o6^  four  hundred 
soldiers  and  marines  were  sent  from  Lisbon,  as 
welLa9  workmen  of  all  kinds ;  and  several  fami- 
liee  were  tempted,  by  the  great  encoura^ment 
eflbred'  them,  to  join  this  expedition,  with  the 
view  of  seCUiag  in  this  part  of  Brazil. 


During  war  with  any  nation  which  rtiuy  be  hi 
possession  of  Guayana,  this  district  would  be 
much  exposed  to  invasion  from  that  quarter.  Its 
great  distance  from  Bahia,  and  even  from  Para 
and  MarafSan,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  foi' 
these  provinces  to  afibrd  it  the  necessary  aid  to 
repel  an  invading  foe. 

The  new  colony  of  Rio  Negro  ^vas  extremely 
llt-conducted  by  Prancois  Xavier  de  Mendoca, 
Minister  of  Marine.  Sufficient  advantages,  in- 
deed', have  not  yet  been  derived  from  this  fine 
coun1ry,''from  the  improper  steps  taken  to  colo- 
nize it.  It  is  true  that  the  population  of  this 
district  has  been  augmented  by  many  families 
who  have  been  forced  to  abandon  Guayana,  from 
the  bad  success  of  the  establishments  attempted 
bv  Prance  in  the  year  1764,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Courou.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  colo- 
nization which,  if  conducted  with  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  might  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind', 
has  in  general  proved  most  i-uinous  to  those 
unfortunate  individuals  who,  attracted  by  the 
love  of  gttin,  or  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  pressui^  of  want,  have  sought  an  asylum  in 
those  new  establishments. 

The  government  of  Para  is  dependent  upon 
that  of  Marafikn,  and  this  is  separated  froth  that 
of  Para  bnthe  n.  by  the  river  Tocantines. 

The  Portuguese  were  driven  upon  this  pro- 
vince by  a  storifi  in  15S5,  but  did  not  form  any 
settlement  till  1599.  The  French,  who  invaded 
this  colony  in  1619,  kept  possession  of  it  from 
that  period  till  1615,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Dutch^  from  whom  the  Portuguese 
aigain  recovered  it  m  1644. 

Before  it  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
chief  employment  of  the  savages  was  collecting 
the  ambei^ease  which  abounds  on  this  part  of 
the  coast ;  and  this  likewise  became  the  occupa- 
tion 6f  the  first  European  settlers.  For  many 
years  after  the  re-settlement  of  the  Portuguese, 
Maranan  continued  in  a*  verf  languishing  state, 
till  some  of  tlu^  more  enterftrfsingcolonists  began 
to  cultivate  cotton,  which  is*  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  raised  in  the  New  World.  For 
several  years  past,  rice  (ory^a  mutlca),  a  species 
which  is  natural  to  Brazil,  and  differing  from  the 
aryza  satroa,  in  not  being  furnished  with  awns, 
has  also  been  cultivated  to  ai  considerable  extent, 
though  it  is  inferior  to  Levant  rice,  and  even  to 
that  produced  in'N.  America. 

Several  attempts  were  latfely  made  to  produce 
silk  in  this  colonv  ;  but  either  from  the  unfitness 
of  the  climate,  the  improper  methods  employed 
in  the  management  or  the  insects,  or  from  some] 
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[olh^  cause,  the  project  has  proved  wholly  abor- 
tive. The  same  want  of  success  has  not,  how- 
ever, attended  the  culture  of  indu;o,  as  Uie  nu- 
merous plantations  of  this  valiiable  ve^table 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  promise  am- 
ply to  renumerate  the  proprietors.  The  finest 
Brazil  amotto  is  also  brought  firom  this  district. 

The  Island  of  St.  Louis  constitutes  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Maranan,  which  is  by  fiur  the 
most  populous.  It  is  S6  leagues  in  circumference, 
extremely  fertile,  and  only  separated  firom  the 
continent  by  a  staall  river.  The  capital,  which 
is  also  named  St.  Louis,  was  built  by  the  French 
in  161S.  The  only  public  building  it  contains  wor- 
thy of  notice  is  tne  Episcopal  Palace,  the  houses 
in  general  beine;  ill-built  and  inconvenient.  This 
town  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  forts, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of 
the  three  northern  provinces.  All  the  trade  of 
the  island  is  transacted  here  ;  the  harbour  is  ca- 

?acious,  but  might  be  ffreatly  improved  by  art. 
*he  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  about 
15  tnousand  souls.  The  plantations  arc  not 
here  equally  flourishing  with  those  on  the  con- 
tinent, particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Ytapicorie,  Mony,  &c. 

Towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
province,  the  natives  have  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  complete  subjection.  This  purt  of  the  country, 
which  IS  elevated  and  of  a  sandy  soil,  is  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  shepherds.  The  surrace  of 
the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  saltpetre,  is 
adtogether  appropriated  to  rearing  horses  and 
homed  cattle,  wnich  are  sold  to  considerable 
advantage  in  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  but 
the  sheep  degenerate  there  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Brazil,  except  about  Coritibe.  'Un- 
fortunately, the  too  firequent  droughts,  and  the 
excessive  neats,  often  destroy  whole  flocks,  when 
sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  lead  them  in 
time  to  disllmt  pastures. 

Mines  of  sulphur,  alum,  copperas,  iron,  lead, 
and  antimony,  are  extremely  common,  though 
very  superficial  in  these  mountains,  and  yet  none 
of  them  have  been  opened.  In  1572,  permis- 
sion was  indeed  granted  to  work  a  silver  one, 
which  had  been  oiscovered  three  or  four  years 
before  ;  but  the  court  soon  after  retractea  this 
permission,  for  reasons  that  were  never  fully 
explained. 

This  government  consists  of  8993  white  men, 
17,844  negroes,  or  firee  Mulattoes,  and  slaves  ; 
and  of  38,937  Indians,  either  scattered  or  assem- 
bled in  10  villages.  The  exports  have  not  as  yet 
b^^ti  equal  to  this  degree  or  population.    Their 


value  has  never  been  estimated  at  more  than 
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£29fl00  ;  but  since  the  suppression  of  the  con« 
pany  already  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
they  must  every  year  become  more  c<msiderable. 

The  ecclesiastical,  the  military,  and  civil  esta- 
blishment of  Marafian,  are  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  in  the  other  captainships  of  Brazil.  In 
matters  of  conseauence,  however,  this  province, 
as  well  as  that  or  Grand  Para,  is  allowed  to  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  mother-country,  without 
Dein^  obliffed  to  ^MpPJ^e  before  the  two  inter- 
mediate tribunals  6r  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.] 

Para,  Gran,  the  capital  of  the  above  province 
and  capUdsukh  of  the  same  name,  and  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  B^n.  It  is 
commercial,  handsome,  and  rich,  and  adorned  witk 
beautifiil  edifices ;  amongst  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  two  parish  churches,  the  convents 
of  the  monks  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  del  Carmen,  of 
La  Merced,  San  Francisco,  and  $.  Domingo,  of 
the  Capuchins  and  of  the  chapelofChristo,  which 
belongs  to  the  troops.  It  had  a  coUe^  of  the 
Jesuits,  under  whose  charge  was  a  seminary  for 
studies  and  the  principal  missions  of  the  Mara- 
fian.  It  has  a  citadel  and  a  castle  called  Nuestra 
Seiiora  de  Las  Mercedes,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bar  upon  the  river,  both  of  them  being  fiimished 
with  plenty  of  good  artillery  of  brass  and  iron, 
and  earrisoned  with  four  companies  with  a  com* 
mandant  and  serjeant-major.  It  is  the  head  of 
a  bishopric  erected  by  pope  Clement  XI.  at 
the  instance  of  kinff  D.  Juan  V.  in  1720;  Don  Fr. 
Bartolom^^  del  Puas,  a  Carmelite  monk,  being 
nominated  as  its  first  bishop.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
made  a  bishop's  see  by  pope  Innocent  XL  at 
the  desire  of  king  Peter  II.  and  D.  Fr.  Manuel 
de  la  Natividad,  provincial  of  the  Capuchins  of 
Corral,  had  been  appointed  to  its  functions,  when 
D.  Fr.  Grcgorio  de  Los  Angeles,  who  had 
hitherto  presided  over  it  as  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  Maranan,  disputed  the  cSaims  of  the 
new-comer^  and  had  litigations  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  were  only  put  an  end  to  by  the 
death  of  the  two  rivals. 

The  population  of  this  citv  amounts  to  4000 
housekeepers.  [Mr.  Mawe,  nowever,  takes  the 
present  population  at  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Para,  continues  the  same  travdUer, 
is  situated  on  the  river  of  its  name^  called  bv 
some  Tocantines,  the  navigation  of  which  is  dif** 
ficult,  and  is  seldom  attempted,  except  by  small 
craft  :  the  Confiance  sloop  of  war  with  great 
care  sailed  up  it,  and  ancnored  near  the  town^ 
several  daysprevious  to  the  expedition  against 
Cayenne.    Tne  inhabitants  are  in  general  very} 
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[poor,  probably  from  want  of  commerce;  for 
altbouffo  the  ^eat  rivers  Tocantines  and  Ama- 
zonas  nave  their  source,  the  latter  in  Peru,  and 
the  former  in  the  captainship  of  Goyaz,  thoug^h 
they  receive  almost  millions  of  inferior  streams 
in  their  course  through  immense  tracks  of  territo- 
ry, yet  they  are  notproductive  of  any  commerce 
of  consequence.  The  few  exports  from  Para 
consist  of  a  little  rice  and  cocoa,  a  few  drufi;s,  &c. 
to  Marafian,  from  whence  they  are  embarked 
for  Europe.  A  few  small  brigs  were  sent  hither 
from  Barbadoes,  after  the  tddng  of  Ca;^enne  : 
Cut  the  trade  must  be  a  bad  one,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  general  too  poor  to  purchase  English 
manufactures,  except  tnose  of  necessity ;  nor 
could  the  produce  or  Para  be  an  object  of  interest, 
as  a  cargo  is  at  all  times  very  precarious,  and 
difficult  to  be  obtained. 

The  climate  is  hot,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
from  its  lying  so  near  the  equinoctial.  Thunder, 
with  lightnine  and  rain,  occur  generally  every 
afternoon,  which  cool  the  air  very  much,  and 
render  the  heat  less  disagreeable. 

To  the  s.  of  Para  is  the  captainship  of  Goyaz, 
bounded  chiefly  by  Minas  Geraes  on  the  e. 
and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  w.  Its  greatest  extent 
in  length  is  from  lat.  6^  to  2P  SKY  s.  Villa  Boa,  its 
principal  town,  is  situate  in  lat.  16^  23!  s,  about 
^70  miles  to  the  w.  of  Paracatil,  from  whence 
there  is  a  good  road.  Here  is  a  permutation- 
house,  where  all  the  gold  found  in  the  captainship 
is  permuted.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  is  generally  appointed  to 
Bahia  or  Minas  Geraes.  In  the  capkiinship  are 
many  gold-mines,  some  of  which  produce  gold 
of  a  very  fine  quality.  Diamonab  have  bieen 
found  in  sopie  parts,  wnich  are  different  in  their 
appearance  from  those  found  in  Cerro  do  Frio, 
having  more  brilliancy  on  their  exterior ;  but 
they  are  in  general  not  of  so  pure  a  water,  though 
rf  a  very  desirable  size.  As  this  fine  district 
is  so  distant  from  the  coast,  it  has  very  little 
commerce  in  any  of  its  productions,  except  the 
valuable  substances  above^mentionea,  and  cattle, 
which  are  bred  on  the  frontiers  ;  also  some  cotton, 
and  occasionally  a  few  peculiar  articles,  >vhich 
are  sent  io  Rio  de  Janeym.  The  mldfes  on  the 
return-journey  are  all  loaded  with  salt,  iron, 
cheap  cotton-prints,  woollens  (particularly  baizes), 
hats,  fire-arms,  powder  and  shot,  and  a  variety 
of  artificers'  tools.  When  any  of  the  inhabitants 
have  any  thing  peculiarly  precious  to  dispose  of, 
they  generally  take  it  to  Rio  de  Janeyro,  and  lay 
out  Che  proceeds  chiefly  in  the  purchase  of  Negroes 
<they  beins;  at  all  times  the  first  object),  iron, 
^alt,  and  other  commodities. 
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The  population  is  very  small  in  comparison  to 
the  extent  of  the  district,  but  is  likelv  to  be  in- 
creased by  new  settlers ;  although  the  indigent 
in  Villa  Kica,  Tejuco,  and  other  places  in  the 
mining  country,  are  little  inclined  to  remove 
out  ofsociety,  even  for  the  chance  of  riches  ;  in 
fiu;t,  having  no  Negroes  fit  to  work,  and  being 
totally  deMltute  of  exertion  themselves,  all  situa- 
tions are  to  them  indifferent.  These  are  by  no 
means  the  class  of  people  who  can  be  styled  ad- 
venturers. The  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  who 
have  obtained  a  small  portion  of  sold,  sometimes 
make  a  journey  to  ParacatJl  or  Vula  Rica  to  pur- 
chase what  Negroes  they  want.  This  captainship 
has  been  very  little  explored,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  of  its  productions  beyond  what  is 
above  stated,  nor  are  any  others  sought  after, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many 
substances  in  all  departments  of  natural  history 
which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  considerable 
commerce  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  soil  contains  the  same  variety  of 
metals  as  the  district  of  Minas  Geraes.  Many 
persons  from  thence  speak  of  it  ivith  delight  as 
Doing  a  fine  country,  having  numerous  rivers 
well  stored  with  fish,  and  woods  abounding  with 
fine  birds,  which  afford  excellent  diversion  to  the 
sportsman  :  also  a  great  variety  of  animals. 

Para,  together  with  Matto  Grosso,  and  St. 
Paul's,  communicates  with  the  captainship  of 
Goyas,  by  rivers  which  are  navigable,  though 
frequently  interrupted  by  falls.  The  capital  of 
Para  is  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in 
lat.  P  afy  s.  and  Ion.  48^  33'a.] 

]Paaa,  a  river  of  the  above  province  and  king- 
dom, on  the  e.  side  of  which  the  capital  of  this 
kingdom  is  situate.  It  iS)  properly  speaking,  one 
of  Uie  mouths  of  the  Amazonas,  formed  by  the 
island  of  Joanes,  about  40  miles  wide  at  its  mouth. 
[This  river  is  about  900  miles  long.] 

Para,  another,a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  same  king- 
dom, rising  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast,  run- 
ning n.  and  fi:>rroing  various  lakes.  It  then  turns 
n. «.  and  enters  the  Paranauna  with  the  name  of 
Paracatus,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Rosario. 

Para,  another.    See  Paranaiba. 

Para,  a  small  island,  near  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  its  name,  between  the 
island  of  Sipatubaana  the  bay  of  Cabelo  de  Velha. 

Para,  a  settlement  pf  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  of  Carrabaya  in  Peru. 

Para,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregimi" 
ento  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Paraisancos. 

PARA'iGAHUIN,  a  river  of  the  division  and 
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district  of  Boroa  in  the  kinedom  of  Chile,  which 
runs  ft.  A.  w.  and  enters  theCaut^n :  at  its  source 
the  Spaniards  had  built  a  fort  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Araucanos  Indians. 

PARACAS,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  the  kingdom  or  Chile.  It  is  small  and  of  little 
security,  and  frequented  by  the  vesselscoming to 
this  kingdom  from  CaUao,  in  lat  29"  1  rs. 

[Ships  receive  shelter  here,  when  driven  out  of 
the  harbour  of  Cangallan  or  Sangallan,  which  is 
three  leagues  s.  e.  of  Carette  Island,  and  n.  n.  w. 
of  the  island  of  Lobos.^ 

PAR  AC  ASS  A,  a  nver  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito :  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  San- 
tiago de  Los  Jorocos,  and  runs  n.  e.  to  enter  the 
Maranon  by  its  w,  shore,  in  lat.  4^  ^2!  s. 

[PARACATU,  is  the  principal  village  or  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  about 
90  leagues  fi.  w.  of  Tejuco,  bordering  on  the 
captainship  of  Goyas  in  Brazil,  from  wmch  it  is 
separated  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  that  take 
a  ft.  direction.  The  numerous  rivers  which  rise 
on  the  e.  side  of  the  mountains,  and  flow  into 
the  great  river  St.  Francisco,  are  rich  in  gold. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  estimated  at 
above  1000  souls,  and  will  shortly  be  veiy  nume* 
reus,  as  the  reputed  richness  or  some  late  dis- 
coveries has  tempted  many  families  to  migrate 
thither.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  high  and 
healthy  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile 
countiy,  and  has  considerable  intercourse  with 
Sabora  and  Villa  Rica,  where  the  gold  procured 
in  its  vicinity  is  permuted.  It  is  governed  by  a 
captain  Mor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  governor 
of  the  latter  place,  to  whom  all  disputes  of  conse- 
quence are  referred.  To  the  s.  is  the  rich  dwto- 
camenio  of  Rio  Plata,  a  river  that  yields  fine 
diamonds,  and  has  been  mucli  frequented  by 
many  adventurei*s,  who,  when  discovered  and 
seized,  are  called  smugglers.  A  strong  guard  of 
soldiers  is  stationed  here  to  prevent  the  precious 
stones  from  being  sought  fbr  clandestinely.] 

PARACATUS,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  ESspiritu  Santo  in  Brazil,  which 
rises  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  runs  e.  and 
enters  with  another  small  stream  which  it  receives 
into  the  San  Francisco. 

PARACAUSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito,  which  rises  ».  of  its  capital,  and 
runs  with  various  windings  into  the  Marafion. 

PARACAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carre^miento  of  Nasca  in  Peru  ;  in  the  vicinity 
of  wnich  are  some  pools  of  water  called  Las 
Lagunilks. 
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PARACAS,  a  port  of  tiie  S.  sea,  <»  the  coast 
of  the  province  mdcorre^miento  of  lea  in  Peru : 
little  frequented  by  vessels,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  convenient  and  shelterod. 

PARACEVINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  :  it  is  small,  runs  m. 
and  enters  the  Madera. 

PARAGHO,  S.  Pedro  be,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Araatz&n  and 
alcabUa  maj/vr  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoac&n  :  it  contains  78  families 
of  Indians,  and  11  of  Spaniards,  Masieet^  and 
Mulattoes,  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  seeds, 
cutting  of  woods,  making  of  earthen- ware,  and 
saddles  for  riding :  IS  leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

PARACUARl,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  situate  in  the 
island  of  Joanes  or  Marajo. 

[PARADISE,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
York  county. 

Paradise.    See  Plate  Forme.] 

PARADOS,  NuBSTRA  Senora  be  Los,  a 
settlement  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Tandil,  near  the  coast,  which  lies  between  the 
river  Plata  and  the  strait  of  Magellan.  It  is  of 
Patagones  Indians  reduced  to  the  ftith. 

PARA  GO  ANA,  a  point  of  land  or  cape,  called 
also  de  San  Roman,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  13  leagues  from 
the  city  of  Core.  It  runs  into  the  sea  for  up- 
wards of  11  leagues,  and  is  veiy  lofty  and  crag- 
gy, and  forms  with  the  point  of  Coquibacoa  the 
gulf  of  Venezuela ;  in  lat.  II""  53^  ft. 

PARAGUA,ariver  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  ae  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  at  tiie  feot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
to  the  e.  of  the  dty  of  Pedraza,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  Apure. 

PARAGUACA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  drazil,  which 
rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  inclining  to  s.  €• 
enters  the  bsiy. 

PARAGUaIRI,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  to  the  e.  of  the 
city  of  Asuncion,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

PARAGUAN,  a  settlement  of  the  government 
of  Maracaibo,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela  and 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  in  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  cape  San  Roman  on  'die  f.  t>p^ 
posite  the  coast. 

PARAGUANA,  a  peninsula  of  the  provinceand 

5ovemment  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada.  It  is  nearly  of  a  square  figure,  and 
united  to  the  rest  of  the  coast  merely  by  a  very 
narrow  isthmus,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Coro. 


PAR 

PARAGUARI,  a  settlemeiit  of  the  missions 
held  hy  the  Carmelite  frthers  of  Portug;al  in  the 
cottntry  of  Las  Amazonas ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  this  ri^er,  between  that  of  Tefe  and  that  of 
Yurba.  Mr.  Bellin  calls  it  Paracari  in  his  map 
and  description  of  Guayana. 

[PABAGUARY,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  a  plain  in 
the  road  firom  Asuncion  to  Villa  Rica,  and  about 
31  miles  from  the  former,  in  lat.  SS""  3G  5r  s.  and 
Ion.  Sr  19'  50 '  OT.] 

PARAGUAY,  a  province  and  ffovemment  of 
Peru,  belon^n^  to  the  viceroyaUy  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  bounded  by,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
exiemding,  on  the  it.  as  far  as,  the  lake  Los  Xarayes, 
[which  by  the  by  is  only  the  inundation  of  several 
rivers  beginninff  in  January  and  lasting  three 
months]  vom  iviience  issues  the  great  river  Para- 
guay, which  gives  its  name  to  tne  country ;  ex- 
tending e.  as  &r  as  Brazil,  and  bounded  s.  by  the 
missions  of  Paran&,  its  jurisdiction  ending  at  the 
river  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Asuncion,  in  lat.  S6®  4S^ 
s,  although  it  formerly  extended  as  far  as  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  river  Parand,  in  lat.  27®  38''.  It 
is  bounded  w.  by  the  country  of  Gran  Chaco,  in- 
l^bited  by  many  nations  or  infidel  Indians,  ex- 
tending as  fiir  as  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Tucnman,  and  divided  from  thenoe  by  the  river 
Paraguay. 

Its  extent  is  about  900  Italian  miles  from  e.  to 
w,  and  more  than  300  from  n.  to  5.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Sebastian  Gaboto  in  1596;  is  of  a 
warm  and  moist  temperature,  from  the  number  of 
woods,  lakes,  and  rivers,  with  which  it  is  covered, 
and  from  the  various  swamps,  which  are  formea 
between  the  months  of  November  and  April, 
when  the  rains  are  most  abundant.  It  is  watered 
by  an  infinite  number  of  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  first  that  of  its  own  name,  ana  then 
those  in  the  n.  parts  of  Porrudos,  Mbotelcy,  To- 
bati,  Ipane  Piray,  and  others  of  less  note ;  and  in 
the  s.  part,  those  of  Canab6  and  Tibiquari,  this 
dividing  this  province  from  that  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  woods  are  many  and  impenetrable,  and  in 
them  grow  in  abundance  sour  oranges,  citrons, 
limes,  and  other  wild  fruits,  6{  which  conserves 
are  made.  There  are  also  trees  of  veiy  good 
timber,  and  fine  wood,  such  as  cedars,  i^^oro^tre^, 
urundaiSj  tqjibosy  and  others ;  of  the  first  they  make 
canoes  and  slabs,  which  they  carry  to  fiuenos 
Ayres  for  careening  vessels  and  for  other  uses.  In 
these  woods  are  found  a  variety  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals, such  as  rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  wild- 
boar,  deer,  and  other  species  of  creaSures  less 
known,  such  as  quiriquinchos,  mulitas^  and  <^e- 
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riades;  but  from  the  ^eat  quantity  of  neat 
cattle,  the  flesh,  of  which  is  pr^nrred  to  any 
other  here,  none  of  the  abovie  animals  are  ever 
hunted:  sometimes,  however,  the  inhabitants 
will  hunt  geese,  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and 
the  shores  of  the  river,  and  kill  great  numbers. 
Here  also  breed  goldfinches,  nightinpiles,  larks, 

Eeen  parrots,  long-tailed  parrots,  others  of  most 
autiral  plumage,  and  peacocks ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  ostriches,  and  birds  of  jMrey ;  amongst 
which  there  is  one  called  tuca,  resembling  the 
crow,  but  having  a  beak  which  is  singular,  from 
being  the  length  of  a  hand,  and  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  a  distributicm  of  red,  yellow,  and 
black  streaks.  The  water  in  which  the  tongue 
of  this  bird,  which  is  a  feather,  has  been  steeped, 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  epilepsy,  as 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  experira^its  made 
in  this  country. 

The  most  ferocious  animal  is  the  ti^er,  of 
which  there  are  great  numbers,  and  which  do 

Beat  havoc  amongst  the  cattle  and  the  people, 
ere  are  bears,  which  are  ant-eaters,  witn  very 
long  tongues ;  and  these  they  put  into  an  ant  s 
nest,  and  when  they  feel  it  covered  with  these 
insects  they  withdraw  it,  delighting  in  their  food. 
Here  is  also  foun^  the  great  beast  called  the 
anta,  and  many  monkies  of  various  kinds,  called 
in  the  language  of  the  country  carat/as.  What 
are  here  calfod  lions  have  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  AfHca  either  in  shape  or  ferocity. 

On  the  shores  of  the  rivers  breeds  an  animal 
called  capihuara,  which  is  amphibious,  lives  in 
the  water,  and  breeds  on  land ;  it  resembles  the 
pig,  and  difiers  firom  it  only  in  the  raiout,  which 
IS  shorter  and  less  pointed.  Nothing  abounds  in 
this  province  more  than  insects,  and  of  these  the 
plague  of  mosquitoes  is  equally  distressing  on  the 
waters  as  on  the  land.  Here  are  snakes  both 
small  and  large,  vipers,  scorpions,  &c.  and  in 
some  parts  alx>und  the  murciilagos^  which  suck 
the  blood  of  a  person  asleep,  and  endanger  his 
life  should  he  not  awake  in  time  Also,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  species  of  butterfly,  called 
utasj  which,  in  whatever  part  it  bites,  causes  a 
humour  to  appear  like  gum,  and  then  corrodes 
the  part,  forming  a  nidus  for  a  little  worm, 
which,  aIthoU|^h  extracted,  leaves  behind  an  un- 
seemly wouno,  which  increases  daily,  and  is  Only 
S>t  nd  of  by  a  very  particular  and  tedious  me- 
od  of  cure. 

The  princij)al  commerce  of  this  province  js  in 
certain  species  of  leaves  of  trees,  which  grow 
on  some  mountains  about  100  leagues  from  the 
capital,  known  by  the  name  of  the  herb  of  Pari- 
guay.    In  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  this 
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herb  both  natives  and  strangers  are  employed, 
and  the  operation  consists  in  diying  the  leaves, 
which  are  scattered  on  shelves  for  the  purpose 
dver  a  fire,  when  thej  are  crumbled  into  bits  no 
bigger  than  sawdust ;  and  then  they  are  put  up 
into  packages  of  fi*om  seven  to  eight  arrobas  each. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  this  leaf;  the  first,  and 
which  is  most  esteemed,  is  that  which  is  made  of 
the  tender  part  of  the  leaves,  and  is  called  herb 
camini;  the  other,  the  inferior  sort,  is  made  of 
the  thickpart  of  the  leaves,  and  has  the  name  of 
herb  de  Palos,  The  consumption  of  this  article, 
not  only  in  these  provinces  but  in  those  of  Peru 
and  Chile,  is  incredible,  since  there  is  scarcely 
any  person  who  does  not  take  it  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  making  an  infu- 
sion of  it  like  tea,  with  warm  wsfter  and  sugar, 
and  calling  it  mate. 

The  second  great  article  of  commerce  is  the 
tobacco,  althoug^h  the  exports  of  this  have  not 
been  so  great  since  that  tne  kin^  has  established 
a  manufactory  of  slack  and  twisted  tobacco,  on 
account  of  the  royal  warehouses. 

They  also  make  some  sugar  here,  and  gather 
a  good  quantify  of  cotton ;  and  the  product  of 
these  articles,  which  are  carried  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
returns  in  the  shape  of  European  goods.  Its 
only  communication  with  the*  province  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  is  by  the  Paraguay,  and  the  ship- 
ments from  one  place  to  the  other  are  never  less 
than  12,000  arrooas  annually :  not  but  that  the 
journey  is  sometimes  performed  by  land,  but 
then  it  is  along  the  coast  of  the  river,  and  never 
undertaken  but  by  the  couriers,  or  some  persons 
by  way  of  express,  who  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
inconvenience  and  necessity  of  passing  many  ri- 
vers by  wading  or  swimming,  there  bemg  no  fer- 
ries, and  likewise  to  the  continual  risk  of  being 
surprised  by  the  infidel  Indians,  who  are  con- 
stantly prowling  along  the  river's  banks :  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  this  latter  objection  is 
equally  applicable  to  such  as  make  the  voyage ; 
since  the  raya^uas  Indians  who  dwell  upon  the 
shores  of  the  nver  are  terrible  pirates,  infesting 
the  passage  with  their  canoes^  and  joining  60  or 
70  of  them  together^  there  bemg  in  each  six  or 
seven  men  armed  with  lances  and  clubs  ;  so  that 
it  is  necessary  for  vessels  to  go  supplied  with 
plentv  of  ammunition  or  under  convoy. 

A  Jew  years  since  a  peace  was  made  with  these 
Indians,  and  although  great  insolence  was  at 
first  manifested  by  them  as  barbarians,  many  of 
them  have  become  domesticated  and  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  where  they  make  them- 
selves useful  by  supplying  fish. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  province  is  sur* 


rounded  by  enemies,  who  have  never  ceased  to 
invade  it  since  its  foundation.  These  enemies 
are,  to  the  w.  the  barbarian  Indians,  the  L^- 
guas,  Tobas,  and  Moscobies ;  on  the  s.  the  Abi- 
pones;  on  the  n.  the  tribe  of  Guaycurus,  com- 
monly called  Mbayas,  and  the  Panaguas ;  and  in 
the  e.  part  alone  is  it  free  fi*om  any  immediate 
host ;  not  but  that  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Yerva  dwell  the  Monteses,  who  although  they 
do  not  infest  the  settlements,  give  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  parties  employed  in  procuring  the 
herb  Paraguay ,  and  have  even,  not  unfrequenfly, 
attacked  the  Indians  who  have  been  reduced  to 
the  fiiith  and  have  settled  on  the  frontiers ;  and 
very  lately  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil,  when,  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  various  settlements  on  the  e. 
and  the  city  of  Xerez  on  the  it.  which  served 
as  an  outwork  of  defence  against  them,  they 
pushed  forward  in  that  direction  by  the  passage 
at  which,  at  the  present  day,  stand  the  setw- 
ments  of  Cubava  and  Matogroso,  as  far  as  the 
head  settlements  of  the  Moxos,  to  establish  a 
commerce  with  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  and  La 
Paz;  for  these  infidels,  like  ants,  once  con-' 
vinced  of  the  existence  of  a  booty,  although 
turned  a  thousand  times  out  of  their  course,  will 
still  keep  travelling  on  in  pursuit  of  their  object. 

All  the  aforesaid  infidels  have  frequently  in- 
vaded, and  still  continue  to  invade,  this  country 
in  the  most  unseasonable  and  unexpected  times, 
when  they  puf  to  death  all  they  meet,  plunder* 
ing  the  women  and  children,  and  laying  waste 
whatever  comes  in  their  way.  They  have  at 
times  made  peace  with  difierent  nations,  but  they 
break  such  alliances  with  the  greatest  impudence^ 
and  fbr  this  system  of  conduct  the  Guaycurus,  a 
ferocious  ana  intractable  race,  are  peculiarly  no- 
torious. 

In  order  to  guard  against  these  enemies  which 
thus  threaten  the  existence  of  the  province,  the 
inhabitants  have  found  it  necessary  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  volunteer  militia,  procuring 
arms  and  horses  at  their  own  expence,  and 
forming  themselves  into  garrisons  in  such  parts 
as  may  be  most  reauired;  and,  although  this 
duty  is  somewhat  irksome,  an  arrangement  has 
been  lately  made  by  which  each  individual  is 
dispensed  from  actual  service  for  22  days  in  eadi 
month,  whenever  the  steps  taken  bv  Uie  enemy 
ma^  not  require  it  otherwise  :  but  snould  these, 
as  it  frequentlv  happens,  lay  hands  on  the  cattle 
or  otiier  goods  of  the  community,  they  are  all 
obliged  to  come  into  the  field  to  redeem  their 
possessions,  and  the  persons  thus  called  into 
service  are  indemnified  bv  a  fimd,  caUed  the 
Composition  Fund,  which  arises  from  certain 
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mulcts  exacted  from  such  as  will  not  attend; 
the  amount  of  these  beinff  60  dollars  for  the  fe- 
derative part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  40  for  the 
others.  These  dollars  are  not  however  of  cur* 
rent  coin,  but  their  value  is  taken  in  the  articles 
and  merchandises  of  the  country,  seldom  more 
than  one-fourth  being  paid  in  specie ;  a  system 
equally  adhered  to  in  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  presidios^  or  garrisons  of  this  province, 
are  19  in  number,  without  counting  the  capital, 
in  which  is  a  body  of  350  guards-men,  (as  well 
of  infimtry  as  oi  horse),  and  of  the  following 
names : 

San  Miguel,  on  the  shore  of  the  river. 

'San  Ildefonso,  the  same,  and  five  leagues  from 
the  capital. 

San  Joseph,  eight  leagues  within  land. 

Arecutacoa,  12  leagues  on  the  coast. 

La  Eraboscada,  two  leagues  from  the  former. 

Mandoviray,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tobati, 
at  18  leases. 

Mainrimbi,  eight  leagues  from  the  former. 

Urunday-Yuru,  three  leagues  from  the  former, 
in  land. 

San  Geronimo,  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
on  the  coast. 

Lambar6,  two  leagues  from  the  city. 

San  Marcos,  four  leagues  off. 

La  Yilleta,  10  leagues  off. 

El  Reducto,  12  leagues  off. 

Santa  Rosa,  a  league  from  the  former^  removed 
from  the  coast. 

San  Fernando,  two  leagues  from  the  river 
Tibiquari,  and  40  from  the  city. 

That  of  y illa-rica. 

That  of  Curuguati. 

Besides  these  there  are  some  boats  to  run 
along  the  coasts  to  impede  the  passes  to  the 
infidels,  or  to  surprise  and  cut  off  their  retreats. 

The  aforesaid  garrisons  are  not  only  a  check 
to  the  Indians,  out  they  can  exclude  firom  the 
navigation  of  the  river  any  foreign  vessel,  inde- 
pen&ntly  that  it  requires  great  skill  in  any  na- 
vigator unexperienced  with  these  parts  not  to 
take  a  wrong  course,  from  the  number  of  mouths 
and  creeks  which  present  themselves,  and  which 
have  often  misled. 

The  population  of  this  province  consists  of  two 
towns,  called  Espiritu  Santo,  and  V iUa-rica ;  and 
of  the  following  settlements  of  Indians. 
Ipan£,  Tobati, 

Gruarambar6,  Los  Altos, 

Ita,  Itape, 

Ya^^uarin,  Caazapa, 

Altira,  '  Yuti. 


In  which  are  6000  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  men, 
women,  and  children;  and  these  united  to  the 
number  contained  in  the  town  and  vaUies  give  a 
total  of  56,000. 

The  greater  part  are  of  the  Guarani  nation^ 
descendants  of  those  who  were  converted  by  San 
Francisco  Solano  and  his  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  some  families  of  the  Monteses,  Can- 
guias,  and  other  nations  since  reduced.  Here 
are  also  four  new  reducdons  made,  which  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  called  San  Es- 
tanislao,  San  Joaquin,  Nuestra  Senora  de  Belen, 
and  El  Santo  Corazon.  In  each  of  these  settle- 
ments is  an  Indian  corregidor  without  jurisdic- 
tion, and  appointed  only  to  regard  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  other  corregidors^  and  to  cause  to  be 
(ulfilled  the  orders  of  the  curate  and  of  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  goods  of  the  settlement.  Elach 
of  them  has  two  alcaldes  ^  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  cabildo^  and  these,  as  well  as  the  corregidor^ 
are  elected  by  the  influence  of  the  curate,  who 
knows  the  abilities  of  his  Indians ;  but  these  elec- 
tions are  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  governor 
of  the  province ;  and  to  the  curate  is  assigned 
10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  his  settlement. 
Ever  since  the  first  establishment  of  these  settle- 
ments, there  is  allotted  to  each  the  territory 
thoufi^t  necessary  for  sowing  of  seeds  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  when  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  it  is  put  into  one  common  granary, 
to  the  end  that  it  mav  be  divided  e(]^uallv  amongst 
all,  as  their  necessities  may  require,  by  the  ad- 
ministrator; the  same  practice  being  observed 
with  regard  to  the  rations  of  meat.  With  the 
excess  of  the  corn  and  cattle  a  means  is  procured 
of  adorning  the  churches,  of  assisting  the  sick, 
and  of  promoting  public  works.  Neither  Spa- 
niards, Mulattoes,  nor  Negroes  are  admitted  into 
these  settlements  except  as  traders. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  is  well  orga- 
nized under  the  religious  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  amongst  the  first  converters  are  enu- 
merated Fr.  Alonso  de  Buenaventura,  and  Fr. 
Juan  de  San  Bernardo,  a  lay-brother,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  the  Caazapas  Indians.. 
At  day-break  mass  is  said  every  morning,  with 
fine  music,  and  on  fi^tival  days  somewhat  later, 
with  a  discourse  regularly  by  the  curate.  This 
finished,  the  cabitdo  goes  to  receive  its  orders  for 
the  day,  and  the  same  are  imparte*d  to  the  whole 
settlement,  that  every  one  may  know  his  occu- 
pation. The  matrons  have  their  tasks  assigned 
to  them  proportionate  to  their  strength  and  ca- 
pacity, and  the  unmarried  and  girls  remain  sing- 
ing and  reciting  prayers  for  the  morning,  after 
the  mass  is  finisned,  in  the  court-yard  of  th^ 
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church,  and  repeat  the  same  at  night-fall.  The 
rest  of  the  day  they  are  employed  in  assisting 
their  mothers,  whilst  the  men  are  employed  in 
different  handicraft  works,  as  carpentering,  sculp- 
ture, musical  instrument  making,  weaving,  and 
other  mechanical  arts  and  employments,  for 
which  they  have  excellent  masters.  Every  ni^t 
the  cabilao  comes  to  the  curate  to  inform  him 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  thq  geople,  after  saying  the  rosary,  betake 
themselves  to  rest. 

These  Indians  cannot  be  said  to  pay  any  other 
tribute  than  personal  service  to  those  under 
whom  they  live,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  at- 
tempted uy  the  king  to  introduce  a  different  sys- 


tem. In  the  settlement  of  Itape,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  vassalage,  but  the  Indians  there  assist 
with  their  persons  and  rafU  all  those  who  pass 
in  the  time  of  the  floods  a  large  arm  of  the  nver 
Tibiquari,  bf  which  lies  the  road  to  Yillarica. 

This  provmee  has  suffered,  from  its  first  forma- 
tion, various  convulsions  and  alterations,  from 
being  divided  into  parties,  formed  from  vain 
ideas  of  honour  or  interest,  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  great  bloodshed.  To  its  bishopric, 
which  was  erected  in  1547,  belong  also  the 
settlements  of  Parani,  rituate  to  the  s,e.  and  of 
which  we  speak  in  their  proper  place.  [See  Pa- 
raguay River.] 


Table  of  the  Population  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  according  to  Az  aba's  Work, 

published  in  1809. 


NoTB.    The  letter  c.  indicates  city  ;  t  town  ;  p,  parish ;  s,  settlement  of*  Indians  ;  m.  settlement  of  Mubttoes  or 

people  of  colour. 


Names  of  the  cities,  towns,  settlements,  and 

parislies. 


Yta,5 

Yaguaron,  ^.  .  .  . 
Ypan6, 5.  .  .  .  < 
Guarambare,  s.  .  . 
Aregua,  s.  .     .     .     . 

Altos,  s 

Atira^  s 

Tobaty,5 

Ytap^,  s 

Caazapa,  5.     .     .     . 

Yuty,  s 

S.  Maria  de  F6,  s.  . 
Santiago,  5.  .  .  . 
S.  Ignacio  Miri,  $,  , 
S.  Ignacio  Guazu,  s, 
Santa  Rosa,  5.  . .  . 
S.  Cosme,  5.  •  .  . 
Ytapua,  5.  .  .  . 
Candelaria,  s.  .  . 
Santa  Ana,  5.  .     . 

Corpus,  s 

Trinidad,  5.     .     .     . 

Jesus,  s 

S.  Joaquin,  s.      .     . 
S.  Estaniskdo,  5. 
Belen,  s 


Yean  of 

their 
foundation. 


1536 
1536 
1538 
1538 
1538 
1538 
1538 
1538 
1673 
1607 
1610 
1592 
1592 
1555 
1609 
1698 
1634 
1614 
1627 
1633 
1622 
1706 
1685 
1746 
1749 
1760 
1536 


Latilnde  lontb. 


25  30 

25  S3 

25  27 

25  29 

25  18 

25  16 

25  16 

25  16 

25  52 

26  11 
26  36 

26  48 

27  8 
27  14 
26  54 

26  53 

27  18 
27  20 
27  26 
27  23 


27 
27 
27 
25 


7 
7 
2 
1 


24  38 
23  26 

25  16 


30 
20 
44 
48 
1 
6 
45 
16 
0 
18 
56 
12 
40 
52 
36 
19 
55 
16 
46 
45 
23 
35 
36 
47 
31 
17 
40 


Longitude  west 
from  London. 


// 


57  25 
57  18 


2 
14 

57  33  15 

57  30  16 

57  26  42 

57  18  30 

57  13  59 

57  8  59 

56  39  33 

56  29  49 

56  16  48 

56  58  54 

56  48  34 

55  35  14 

56  44  14 
56  54  39 
56  19  29 
55  52  59 
55  47  35 
55  38  39 
55  32  29 

55  44  59 

56  5  6 
56  13  20 
56  36  15 

8 


Nmuberof 

tIMlU. 


57 
57  41 


0 
4 


965 

2093 

278 

368 

200 

869 

972 

932 

124 

725 

674 

1144 

1097 

806 

864 

1283 

1036 

1409 

1514 

1430 

2267 

1017 

1185 

854 

729 

361 

7088 


Carried  forward  .  .  .  32,284 
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Names  of  the  ctties,  towns,  aetUeiDeots,  and 

parishes. 


Brought  forward 


Luque,  p.  .     . 
Frontira,  p.     . 
loLmhariy  p.    . 
Limpio,  p. 
Concepcion,  t. 
Yquamandiy  u,  p, 
Cumguaty,  t.  . 
Carirabatay,j7. 
Villarica,  t, 
Hiaty,  p.    .     • 
Yaca  GuBZUyp. 
Boby,  p.     .     . 
Arroyos,  p. 
Ajo8,  p.      .     . 
Cany,  p.     .     . 
Ybitimiri,  p.   . 
Piribebui,p.   . 
Caacup^,  p.     . 
S.  Roque,  p.   . 
Quarepoty,p. 
Pirayu,  p. 
Paraguary,  p. 
Capiata,  p. 
Ytangiia,p.    . 
S.  Lorenzo,  p. 
Vffleta,p.       . 
Remolinos,  p. 
Carapegua,  p. 
Quiindy,  p.     . 
Quiquino,  j7.  . 
Aaiay,p.    .     . 
Ybicuy,  p. 
Gaapucu,  p.     . 
Neembucu,  t. 
Laureles,  p.    . 
Taquaras,p.  . 
Emboscada,  m. 
Tabapy,  tn.     . 
Loreto,  S. 


Years  of 

their 

fbtmilation. 


1635 
1718 
1766 
1785 
1773 
1784 
1715 
1760 
1576 
1773 
1786 
1789 
1781 
1758 
1770 
1783 
1640 
1770 
1770 
1783 
1769 
1775 
1640 
1728 
1775 
1714 
1777 
1725 
1733 
1777 
1783 
1766 
1787 
1779 
1790 
1791 
1740 
1653 
1555 


Latitnde  loath. 


// 


25 
25 
25 
25 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
24 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 
26 
25 
26 
26 
S6 
27 
26 
25 
25 
27 


15  30 

23  50 

20  0 

10  25 


23 
6 


8 
12 


28  10 
33  35 
48  55 

44  42 
58  2 
54  46 

29  36 

26  34 

30  27 

45  43 

27  54 
24  21 

22  28 

23  25 
29  19 
36  51 
21  45 

24  44 
21  14 
SO  56 

10  0 
45  31 
58  26 
13  13 
54  7 

0  54 

11  21 
52  24 
13  57 
50  43 

7  42 

54  56 

19  28 


Iiongitnde  west 
from  London. 


57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
58 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
58 
57 
57 
57 
57 
55 


32 

35 

41 

31 

16 

58 

54 

57 

31 

34 

82 

18 

47 

30 

52 

53 

4 

9 

3 

13 

15 

19 

31 

24 

37 

36 

3 

16 

14 

0 

9 

1 

15 
11 
20 
49 
24 
21 
34 


// 


19 

26 

4 

49 

4 

29 

25 

7 

59 

12 

19 

49 

15 

0 

6 

2 

37 

24 

19 

6 

12 

50 

48 

6 

0 

25 

48 

56 

49 

50 

1 

7 

23 

28 

34 

17 

5 

18 
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Total  of  souls, 
Spaniards  inhabiting  Indian  settlements  not  comprised  in  the  above, 


Number  of 
souls. 


, 


32,284 

3813 

2187 

825 

1769 

1551 

979 

2254 

972 

3014 

1232 

866 

427 

1227 

715 

654 

620 

3595 

1066 

733 

540 

2352 

507 

5305 

2235 

1720 

3098 

458 

3346 

1894 

1136 

858 

1500 

659 

1730 

621 

520 

840 

644 

1519 

92,347 
5,133 


Total  population,  97,480 
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Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Paraguay. 

1.  Don  JFr.  Juan  de  los  Barrios  j  Toledo,  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  native  of  the  town  of 
Pedroche  in  Estremadura :  he  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  religious  who  passed  over  to  Peru, 
was  elected  first  bishop  of  Paraguay  in  1547,  and 
after  passing  to  his  church,  was  promoted  to  that 
of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada 
in  1550. 

S.  Don  Fr,  Tomas  de  la  Torre,  of  the  order 
of  S.  Domingo,  whom  the  &ther  Pedro  Xavier 
de  Charlevoix  wrongly  denominates,  JPr.  Pedro 
de  la  Torre;  he  was  of  the  order  of  S.  Francisco: 
elected  in  1552,  and  took  possession  in  1555. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Feman  Gonzalez  de  la  Cuesta : 
elected  in  1559. 

4.  Don  Fr.  Juan  del  Campo,  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  presented  in  1575:  he  lived  but 
a  short  time. 

5.  Don  JFr.  Alonso  Guerra,  of  the  order  of 
S.  DominffO ;  presented  in  1577,  and  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  M echoacan. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Almaraz,  of  the  order  of 
San  Austin,  native  of  Salamanca,  master  in 
his  reliffion,  calificadar  of  the  holy  office,  pro- 
fessor of  writing,  prior  various  times  in  his  con- 
vent of  Lima,  preacher  of  great  repute,  and  pro- 
vincial: elected  bishop  of  Paraguay  jn  1591, 
but  he  died  before  he  received  the  notice,  in  the 
following  year. 

7.  Don  Tomas  Vazquez  del  Cano,  magisterial- 
canon  of  the  holy  church  of  YalladoOd ;  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  of  Paraguay  in  1596  :  he 
died  before  he  was  consecrated. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Baltasar  deCovarrubias,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Mexico;  presented  to 
the  bishopric  of  Paraguay  in  1601,  and  promoted 
to  Nueva  Carceres  in  the  Philippines  the  same 
year. 

9.  Don  JFV.  Martin  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  of  the 
barefooted  order  of  S.  Francisco :  he  took  the 
habit  in  the  convent  of  Alaejos,  passed  to  Ame- 
rica with  the  title  of  commissary  of  twenty  reli- 
gious persons,  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  lec- 
turer in  theology  in  the  convents  of  Cadahalso 
and  S^[ovia,  and  presente<i  by  his  majesty 
Philip  ni.  to  the  bishopric  of  Paraguay  in  1*601 ; 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Charcas  in  1607. 

10.  Don  Fr.  Rcginaldo  de  Lizarraga,  of  the 
order  of  S.  Domingo,  native  of  Lima  :  he  was 
presented  to  a  decree  in  his  reli^on,  and  pro- 
moted from  the  church  of  Imperial  in  Chile,  to 
this  of  Paraguay  in  1607. 

11.  Don  Lwenzo  de  Grado^  native  of  Sala- 


manca, where  he  studied  and  graduated  as  licen* 
tiatc :  he  passed  over  to  Peru,  and  was  there 
made  archaeacon  of  Cuzco,  and  elected  bishop  of 
Paraguay  in  1607 ;  promoted  to  that  churcn  in 
1618. 

12.  Don  Fr.  Tomas  de  Torres,  of  the  order 
of  S.  Domingo,  native  of  Madrid,  collegiate  in 
the  college  of  San  Gregorio  de  Yalladolia ;  pre- 
sented to  a  mastership  in  his  religion,  destined 
as  its  general  in  Flanders ;  and  after  having 
read  theology  in  many  convents,  and  studied  in 
the  university  of  Lobaina  for  eight  years  and  an 
half;  he  returned  to  Spain,  was  prior  of  the 
convents  of  S.  Domingo  de  Zamora  and  de  Nuestra 
Seiiora  de  Atocha  in  Madrid,  and  was  presented 
by  kinff  Philip  IIL  to  the  bishopric  of  Paraguay 
in  1619,  and  in  1635  promoted  to  that  of  Tu- 
cuman. 

13.  Don.  Fr,  Agustin  de  Vega,  of  the  same 
order  as  the  former,  native  of  Lima,  provincial 
of  his  religion,  calificador  of  the  holy  office,  pre- 
sented to  this  bishopric  in  1635:  he  died  the 
same  year,  before  he  took  possession. 

14.  Don  Fr.  Christoval  de  Aresti,  of  the  order 
of  San  Benito,  native  of  YaUadolid  :  he  took  the 
habit  in  the  royal  monastery  of  San  Julian  of 
Samos  in  Gralicia,  was  lecturer  of  arts  in  San 
Yincenti  of  Oviedo,  abbot  of  Corneliana,  pro- 
fessor of  writing,  twice  abbot  of  Samos,  and  difi" 
nidor  general ;  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Para- 

fuay  in  1626,  and  to  that  of  the  church  of  Buenos 
yres  in  1635. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  la  Serna,  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustin,  native  of  the  city  of  Gua- 
nuco  in  Peru :  he  studied  and  read  arts  and  theo- 
logy in  the  convent  of  Lima,  was  noon  and  even- 
ing lecturer  in  its  university,  twice  provincial 
Ciuificador  of  the  holy  office,  presented  to  the 
bisnopric  of  Paraguay  in  1635,  and  promoted  to 
that  of  La  Paz  in  1640. 

16.  Don  Fr.  Bemardeno  de  Cardenas,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco,  native  of  the  city  of 
Chuquiavo  in  Peru,  lecturer  of  theology,  difini- 
doTy  vicar,  guardian,  and  visitor  of  his  religion, 
preacher  apostolic,  a  true  father  to  the  needy 
and  to  the  Indians,  in  the  conversion  of  whom 
he  laboured  much ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Paraguay  in  1638,  and  settled  in  his  commission 
in  \6M.  In  his  time  there  was  great  disputes 
and  contentions  with  the  Jesuits :  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  church  of  Popa^&an  in  1637,  but 
renounced^  the  offer  from  his  advanced  age, 
though  he  was  at  last  prevailed  to  accept  that 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  1666. 

17.  Don  Fr.  Gabriel  de  Guillistegui,  of  the 
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order  of  San  Fnmdsco,  commissary-generdl  of 
his  religion  ;  elected  bishop  of  Paraguay  in  1666, 
and  promoted  in  the  same  year  to  that  of  La- 
Pazy  which  he  renounced :  ne  made  the  visita- 
tion of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  pro- 
vince by  a  special  commission  from  the  kin^, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Paz  m 
1671. 

18. '  Don  Fernando  de  Balcasar,  native  of  Lima, 
chanter  of  the  holy  church  of  Truxillo,  theologi- 
cal canon,  treasurer  and  archdeacon  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  elected  bishop  of  Paraguay 
in  1673  :  he  oied  before  he  was  consecrated. 

19.  Don  Fr.  Faustino  de  las  Casas,  of  the  order 
of  La  Merced ;  elected  bishop  of  this  church  in 
1679,  where  he  governed  till  168S. 

-SO.  Don  Fr»  Sebastian  de  Pastrana,  of  tiie 
order  of  La  Merced,  native  of  Lima,  provincial 
and  professor  of  Santo  Tomas  in  its'  university, 
and  oishop  of  Paraguay. 

21.  Don  Juan  de  Durana,  archdeacon  of  Are- 
quipa,  his  native  place,  bishop  elect  of  Para- 
guay, but  he  never  took  possession;  so  that 
thie  court  were  induced  to  confer  upon  him  the 
appointment  of  coadjutor  for  upwards  of  SO  years 
after,  to  the  end  of  ids  life. 

83.  Don  Fr.  Joseph  de  Palos,  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  native  of  Morella  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  guardian  in  many  convents  of  S. 
and  N.  America,  where  he  was  charged  with  va- 
rious important  commissions  which  he  fulfilled 
with  ability  :  he  was  living  retired  in  the  settle- 
ment of  La  Sal,  when  he  was  nondnated  as  titu- 
lar bishop  and  coadjutor  of  the  bishopric  of  Pa** 
raguay  during  the  sickness  of  the  proprietor  in 
1724 :  he  died  vrith  universal  regret  in  1738 ; 
and  his  lifb  was  not  only  memorable  for  his  own 
singular  talents,  but'through  the  tragical  fhte  of 
Joseph  de  Antequera. 

23.  Don  Pr.  tFosepfa  Cayetano  Palavicini,  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  a  theologist,  eoKfi'' 
cador  of  the  holjr  office,  preacher  general,  difl' 
mdor  of  his  province  of  Charcas,  iand  pro-minis- 
ter of  the  same  to  vote  in  the  general  chapter: 
elected  bishop  of  Paraguay  in  l'^  :  he  was  pro** 
noted  to  Truxllio  in  1748. 
.  34.  Don  Fernando  Perez  de  Oblitas,  native  of 
Lima;  elected  in  1748,  and  promoted  to  the 
ehurcVdf  Santa  Cru2  de  la  Sierra  in  1756,  with* 
out  ever  having  passed  to  his  diooess. 

25.  Don  Manuel  de  la  Torre,  elected  jn  the 
aforesaid  year ;  promoted  t6  the  church  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  in  1763. 

26.  Don  Manuel  Lopez  de'E^mnbsa,  dieeted 
in  the  above  year :  he  aied  in  1172, 

toim  it. 


27.  Don  Ft.  Juan  Joseph  Priegp,  of  the  ordei' 


of  San  Francisco  :  he  died  in  17TO. 

28.  Don  Fr.  Luis  de  Velasco,  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  native  of  Madrid;  elected  in  1779. 

Grovemors  of  the  province  of  Paraguay. 

1.  Don  Mannel  de  Frias,  first  governor  of  this 
province ;  nominated  by  the  king,  when  it  was 
separated  firom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  when  the  limits  of  both 
were  settiied  in  1 620 :  he  had  many  disputes  with 
the  bishop,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  patron- 
age ;  when  this  prelate  thouglit  proper  to  ex- 
communicate him,  and  to  take  the  adminetration 
of  the  settlements  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Jesuits;  a  step  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  the  Indies:  he  go* 
verned  till  1630. 

2.  Don  Luis  de  C^sp^es,  distinct  from  an- 
other of  the  same  name  who  was  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata:  he  took 
possession  of  the  government  of  Paraguay  the 
aforesaid  year,  and  excised  it  till  1636. 

3.  Don  Martin  de  Ledesma,  nominated  to  sue* 
ceed  the  former :  he  governed  till  1639. 

4.  Don  Pedro  de  Lugo  v  Navarro,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago :  ne  nad  a  commission  firom 
the  king  to  visit  the  settlements  of  the  missions 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  give  them  redress  and 

f  protection  against  the  incralts  of  the  Mamehicos 
nfdians :    he*  suei^eeded  in  completely  routing 
these,  and  thereby  relr^ged  the  death  of  his 
fMeno  and  companion,  fiiuer  Romero,*  a  Jesnait, 
who  Was  killed  by  them :  he  governed  till  1642. 
'  5:  Don  Gregorio   de  Hmestrosa,  native  of 
Chile,  in  Whose  time  oectnrrad  the  dfsmeefiil 
dissentions  between  the  bishop  Don  Fr.  Bernar- 
dino de  C&rdenos  and  the  Jesnita,  the  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  disorders  which  this  pro- 
vince afterwards  suffered,  and  whidi  were  not  ^ 
put  'a  stop  to  till  that  the  governor  removed 
the  bishop  of  its  diocese,  he  beiiig,  in  return, 
thrice  excommunicated  t  this  government  lasted 
for  five  years,  until  1648. 

6.  Don  Diego  de  Escobar  Osorio,  aider  of  the 
royal  audience  of  Chareas,  who,  fix>m  the  critical 
state  in  whitft  slffidrs  were  left  by  his  prede- 
cessor, r^gned  but  a  short  time ;  for  his  deatii 
was  hastened,  and  he  died  in  1649. 

7.  Don  Ft.  Bernardino  de  C&rdenos,  bishop  of 
this  diocees,  who  was  tumultuously  proclaimed 
by  his  partisans  as  governor  in  the  vacancy  :  he 
began  nis  reign  by  exterminating  the  Jesuits 
firom  the  city,  as  well  as  fironi  tte  other  settle- 
ments, aJHMl  causing  them  to  leaxre  the  cooatrj^ . 
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and  to  embarl^  widi  great  tioImh^.  Tin  ^ye 
rise  to  fresh  disputes,  and  the  Jesuits,  by  virtue 
of  the  pontifical  Dull  which  they  possessed,  esta« 
blishea  a  judge  conservator,  u  the  mean  time, 
the  audience  of  Charcas  disapproved  this  intru« 
sive  ffovemment,  and  nominated,  provisionally, 

8.  Don  Andres  Garavito  of  Leon,  kni^t  of 
the  order  of  Santiago,  oidor  of  the  aforesaid  au« ' 
dience  of  Charcas,  and  whilst  he  was  proceeding 
to  his  destination,  Don  Sebastian  de  Leon,  a 
colonel,  who  was  rejected  by  the  bishop,  who  de« 
fended  himself  by  s<Hne  armed  Indians;  but 
these  dissentions  were  soon  put  to  an  end  on  the 
arrival  of  the  aforesaid  governor  Graravito ;  and 
he  took  possession  of  the  gov^nment  and  held  it 
till  1651,  when  he  returnra  to  the  duties  of  hia 
place. 

9.  Don  Juan  Vazquez  of  Yalvorde,  <Ador  of 
the  same  royal  audience  as  the  former,  and  no- 
minated by  it  as  provisional  governor,  with  a 
special  commission  of  visiting  ue  province,  and 
of  examining  into  the  late  occurrences :  he  en« 
tered  the  government  in  1661  and  held  it  tiU 
1665. 

10.  Don  Felipe  Rege  Ck>rbulon,  till  1679. 

11.  Don  Juan  Diaz  de  Andino,  tiU  1685,  when 
be  died. 

18.  Don  Antonio  de  Vera  Moxica,  nominated 
provisionally  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru. 

IS.  Don  Baltasar  Grarcia  Ros,  aerjeant^major 
<tf  the/7/asa  of  Buenos  Ayres,  appointed  here  aa 
a  recompense  by  the  king,  for  nis  services  per- 
formed  in  the  conquest  of  the  colony  of  Sacra- 
mmto,  established  by  the  Portuguese  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  La  Plata  of  Buenos  Ajrres : 
he  entered  the  govemmei^t  in  1705,  with  a  par- 
ticular charge  to  make  the  visit  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  did^ 
renderii^  an  accurate  account  of  his  discoveries 
to  his  nuyesty. 

14.  Don  Juan  Gr^gorio  Baz&n  de  Pedraza. 

15.  Don  Diego  de  los  Reyes  Balmaseda,  na* 
tiye  of  the  port  of  Santa  Maria :  he  entered  in 
1717,  but  the  constant  complaints  nmde  against 
him,  and  particularly  of  his  partiality  towards 
the  Jesuit^  obliged  the  audience  of  Charcas  to 
nominate  a  provisional  judge  visitor,  the  same 
being  made  also  proviuonal  goyemor  by  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  in  1721,  and  the  person  so  ap* 
pointed  was, 

16.  Don  Joseph  de  Aqtequera  y  Castro,  kpight 
of  the  order  ot  Alc&ntara,  fiaoal-protector  of 
the  Indians  of  the  audience  of  Charcas.  His 
unlucky  stars  had  brought  him  hither  to  meet  hii 
death  on  a  sc^Eold,  in  the  city  d(  Umay  thrpugh 


aome  riots  wUch  hfid  latefy  arisen  by  certain 
misunderstandings  between  the  bishop  Don  JFr. 
Joseph  de  Palos  and  the  Jesuits. 

17.  Don  Martin  de  Barua,  nominated  rarovisi* 
onally  by  the  field-marshal  Don  Bruno  Mauricio 
de  Zavala,  by  special  commission  of  thp  viceroy, 
the  marquis  del  CasteUiierte,  to  pacify  the  [M-p« 
vince,  the  administration  of  which  underwent 
some  changes  iirom  some  representfttions  which 
he  made  to  the  king  concerning  the  Jesuits  :  he 
governed  five  years. 

18.  Don  Bajrtdiome  de  Aldunate,  captain  of 
horse  of  the  garrison  of  Buenos  Ayres :  who  did 
not  arrive  to  take  possession,  although  nominated 
by  the  king.. 

19.  Don  Iquftcio  de  Soroe^ta,  who^  ba4  been 
corregidpr  of  C^^o :  accredited  for  14s  skill  and 
justice  and  nominated  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru  in 
1730 :  his  entry  was  disputed  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  obliged  him 
toi^. 

SO.  Don  Isedro  Mirones  y  Benavente,  oidM: 
of  the  audience  of  Charcas,  whose  prudence 
and  talents,  testified  by  his  pacificatipn  of  the  disr 
tqrbanees  of  the  province  of  Cochahamba,  le4 
to  his  election  to  Paraguay  by  the  viceroy,  that 
he  might  call  his  talent  into  action  on  similar 
circumstances ;  but,  whilst  on  )iis  journey,  he 
received  intellisence  that  the  proper  successor 
ai^inted  by  H.  M.  had  anrived  \  and  upon  this 
Ve  returned  to  his  former  office. 

nil.  Don  Manuel  Augustin  de  .Ruilo)>a9  who 
was  general  of  Callao,  and  general  of  the  armies 
of  Peru,  when  he  entered  Asuncion,  1733 ;  but 
beiny  out  with  a  troop,  and  some  Indians  of  the 
missions,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  some  dis- 
turbances, and  being  deserted  by  his  party,  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  at  the  hiuids  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
same  year. 

S8.  Dpn  Fr.  Juan  de  Arregui*  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  bishop  of  ti^is  diocess,  and  pro* 
claimed  sfovemor  by  the  insi^rgents ;  and, 
although  he  was  endeavouring  to  escape  secretly 
irom  tbe  city,  he  was  luroufl^ht  back  and  fi^rced  ti^ 
reign  till  the  arrival  of  the  judge  Don  Juan  Vazn 
quez  de  Aguero,  as  visitor,  nominat^4  by  the 
king. 

&.  Don  Bruno  Mauricio  de  Zavola,  fields- 
marshal  and  ffovemor  of  Buenos  Ayiea;  promoted 
to  the  presidency  of  Chile,  and  ordered  by  the 
viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  Cast^lfuerte,  to  proceed 
with  a  force  to  Paraguay,  to  queU  the  disturban* 
ces  there ;  accordin^y  causing  himself  to  1^  ^g« 
knowlcd^sd  goiremor,  in  17S3  he  dispersed  the 
insurgents,  ioftipted  punishment  on   tb^   p!m^ 
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offenders,  and  re-estaUnhed  flie  peace  of  the  pro* 
vince ;  afterwards,  by  a  special  commission  mnn 
^e  Viceroy,  he  resigned  the  ^overment  to^ 

94.  Don  Martin  Joseph  de  Echaure,  captain 
of  drasoofls :  he  remained  here  till  1755. 

SS/Don  Ra&el  de  la  Moneda. 

86.  Don  Marcos  LflrrajBabal. 

ST.  Don  Pedro  Melo,  of  Portugal ;  lieutenant 
colonel  of  dbagoons  of  th^  r^ment  of  Sagunto : 
he  governed  from  17T7  to  17SS. 

28.  Don  Joaquin  de  A16s,  formerly  captain  of 
die  in&ntry  regimeiit  of  Aragon  and  Gorr€|^idor 
of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru  :  nominated  in  1785. 

Paraguay,  a  river  which  rives  its  name  to 
the  former  province,  and  was  first  navigated  by 
Sebastian  Gabota,  a  Venetian,  in  1526  :  it  rises 
in  the  great  lake  of  LosLar^yes  orLaraye,  in  lat. 
S4^  18^5.  and  runs  from  n.  to  5.  as  fiir  as  the  river 
Corrientes,  and  from  thence  s.  to.  to  the  city  of 
Asuncion.  Here  it  again  takes  its  course  to  the  9, 
to  unite  itself  With  the  rivers  Paran&  and  Virmejo, 
in  lat.  27**  41'  5.  On  the  w.  near  its  banks,  dwell 
the  nations  of  the  Guaicurus  and  Abipones  In- 
dians, and  on  the  e,  the  Guaranies,  Tobatines 
and  Pavaguas.  This  river  is  joined  by  the  Tiha- 
quira,  Laiiabe,  Upacay  or  Pirayu,  Xexuy,  Pil- 
comayo,  Confuse,  Guarumbare,  Yugu^,  Mboeri, 
Yerde,  Corrientes,  and  others  of  less  size.  The 
Portuguese  of  the  colony  of  Sacrament,  used  to 
pass  from  the  Parani  to  this  river  to  get  to  the 
river  Icipotiva  or  Yauri,  by  which  thev  went  to 
Matoffroso,  which  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Itenes, 
w  of  the  mines  ofCuyaba.  This' river  has  many 
islands,  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  and  its  shores 
are  covered  with  lofty  trees,  which  form  extremes 
ly  thid(  woods,  in  which  dwell  a  multitude  of 
rare  birds  and  animals. 

[The  fine  riv^  Paraguay  (observes  Mr.  Mawe, 
the  traveller)  has  its  remote  springs  to  the  w. 
of  the  heads  of  the  Arinas,  in  lat.  13^  and  after 
a  s.  course  of  600'  leagues,  enters  the  ocean 
under  the  appellation  of  the  'Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  heads  or  the  Paraguay  are  870  miles  n.  e. 
from  YiUa  Bella,  and  164  miles  n.  fi*om  Cutoba, 
and  divided  into  many  branches,  and  already 
forming  complete  rivers ;  which,  as  they  run  i. 
successively  unite,  and  form  the  channel  of  this 
immense  nver,  which  is  immediately  navigable. 
To  the  w.  a  short  distance  fit)m  the  main  source 
of  the  Paraguay  is  that  of  the  Sypotuba,  which 
disembogues  on  its  w.  bank,  iii  Utt.  15**  W  after 
a  course  of  60  leagues.  In  the  upoer  part  of 
this  river,  and  near  its  w.  branch,  called  the  Ju- 
rubanba,  was  formerly  a  gold  mine,  which  was 
worked  with  considerable  profit ;  but  tii^  supe- 


rior advantM^  derived  from  others  subsequently 
explored  in  Matto  Grossoand  Cuiba,  caused  it  to 
be  abandoned,  and  its  site  is  not  now  known  with 
certainty.  The  little  river  Cabaral,  also  aurife- 
reus,  enters  the  Paraguay  on  the  w.  side  three 
leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sypotuba.  On 
the  banks  of  the  latter  lives  a  nation  of  Indians, 
called  Barbados,  from  the  distinction  peculiar 
to  themselves,  among  all  the  Indian  nations,  of 
having  laige  beards. 

The  Boriras  Araviras  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Cabaral :  they  are  a  mixture  of  two  different 
nations,  who  in  the  year  1797  sent  four  cfaieft  of 
their  tribe,  accompanied  hy  their  mother,  to 
YiUa  Bella,  in  order  to  solicit  the  friendship  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  nation  called  Paranon6 
lives  in  their  neighbourhood,  close  by  the  Sypo* 
tuba.  A  league  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cabaral^ 
on  the  e.  baiuc  of  the  Paraguay,  is  Yilla  Maria,  a 
small  and  useftd  establishment,  founded  in  1778. 
Seven  leagues  $.  of  YiUa  Maria,  and  on  the  w. 
bank*of  the  Paraguay,  the  river  Jauru  disem* 
bogues  into  it  in  lat.  le^"  2^.  This  river  is  re- 
markable for  die  boundary-mark  erected  at  its 
mouth  in  1764,  as  weU  as  finr  being  entirely 
Portuguese,  together  with  lands  on  its  s.  bank, 
and  bordering  on  the  Smnish  possessions.  It 
rises  in  the  plains  of  the  Parexis  in  lat.  13°  54^, 
and  long.  56^  W,  and  running  s.  to  lat.  15^  4S^, 
the  situation  of  the  Roister  of  the  same  name,  it 
there  turns  to  the  9.  e.  for  60  miles,  tfll,  by  an 
entire  course  it  reaches  its  junction  with  the  Para- 
May.  There  arc  salt-water^pits,  which  in  part 
nave  supplied  Matto  Grosso  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation with  salt :  they  are  in  the  interior  of  the 
-couatn^,  seven  leagues  from  the  Register,  and 
extend  to  a  place  culed  Salina  de  Almeida,  firom 
the  name  of  the  person  who  first  employed  him- 
self in  these  worics. 

These  salt-pits  are  situate  along  the  margins  of 
broad  marshy  bottoms,  in  which  are  found  fish 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  Paraguay. 
The  Salina  de  Almeida  is  not  flir  distant  from  tm 
bank  of  the  Jauru,  and  the  great  quantity  of  saline 
liquid  found  in  it  continues  three  leagues  further 
to  the  5.  where  a  junction  is  formed  with  another 
from  the  w.  called  Pftas,  w.  of  which  are  high 
and  dry  plains,  wh««  are  found  numerous  large 
circles,  formed  by  a  species  of  palm  called  Caran«t 
das.  These  plains  terminate  nine  leagues  w.  of 
the  SaKna  de  Almeida,  in  a  large  pool  of  marsh, 
called  Paopique,  which  runs  to  the  9. 

The  confluence  of  the  Jauru  with  the  Paraguay 
is  a  point  of  much  importance :  it  guards  and 
covers  the  great  road  between  Villa  i^lla  Cuia-] 
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[ba,  and  their  intermediate  establishments,  and  in 
the  same  manner  commands  the  navigation  of 
both  the  rivers,  and  defends  the  entrance  into 
the  interior  of  the  latter  captainship.  The  Para- 
guay from  this  place  has  a  free  navigation  up* 
wards,  almost  to  its  sources,  which  are  scarcely 
70  leagues  distant,  with  no  other  impediment 
than  a  large  faU.  These  sources  are  said  to 
contain  diamonds. 

The  mark  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jauru  is 
a  pyramid  of  beautiful  marble,  brought  to  this 
distant  point  from  Lisbon.  It  bears  inscriptions 
commemorative  of  the  treaty  between  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  which  the  respective 
territories,  of  which  it  stands  as  the  boundaiy, 
were  defined. 

The  lofly  chain  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay  near  its  e.  bank, 
border  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Jauru, 
and  are  terminated  seven  leagues  below  it  by  the 
Morro  Excalvado  in  hit.  W"  43^  E.  of  this 
mount  or  point,  all  is  marsh,  and  nine  leagues 
below  it  there  flows  into  the  c.  side  of  the  Para- 
guay a  deep  stream  or  river,  called  Rio  Novo, 
discovered  in  1786,  which  may  hereafter  afford  a 
navigation  to  near  St.  Pedro  del  R^y,  when  the 
aquatic  phmts  that  obstruct  its  channel  are  re- 
moved. The  most  distant  sources  of  this  river 
are  the  rivulets  of  Sta.  Anna,  Bento  Gromess,  and 
others  which  cross  the  great  road  of  Guiaba  to 
the  ».  of  Cocaes.  In  hit.  17''  SS^,  the  w.  banks  of 
the  Paraguay  become  mountainous  at  the  »• 
point  of  the  Serra  da  Insua,  which,  three  leagues 
to  the  $.  makes  a  deep  break  to  form  the  mouth 
of  the  lake  Gaiba.  This  lake  extends  w.  and 
there  is  a  broad  canal  of  four  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, which  comes  from  the  «•  communicating 
ftom  the  above  lake  to  that  of  Uberava,  some- 
what larger  than  the  Graiba,  situated  exactly  con- 
tiguous to  the  Serra  da  Insua,  on  its  n.  side.  Six 
leagues  and  a  half  below  the  mouth  of  the  Graiba, 
ana  opposite  this  mountainous  bank  of  the  Para- 
guay, is  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louren^o,  formerlv 
called  Porrudos.  Twenty-six  leagues  above  this 
the  river  Cuiaba  enters  its  a),  bank  in  lat.  17^  9(K, 
and  long.  56^  5(K :  these  two  rivers  are  of  great  ex- 
tent ;  &at  of  Lourenf  o  has  its  sources  in  lat  15^, 
40  leagues  e.  of  the  town  of  Cuaiba,  recriving  (be- 
sides the  branches  crossed  by  the  road  from 
'Groiaz)  other  great  streams  on  its  ^.-side,  such  as 
tike  Paraiba  or  Piquiri,  which  receives  the  Jaquari 
and  the  Itiquira,  all  of  moderate  size,  and  navi- 
gable. The  Itiquira  has  been  navigated  to  its 
heads,  from  whence  the  canoes  were  dragged 
'Over  land  to  the  Sucuriu,  which  fidls  into  the 


Parana  four  leagues  b^tew  the  mooth  df  Ijie 
river  Tiete  on  the  opposite  side.  The  rivers 
Itiauira  and  Sucuriu  were  found  to  have  fewer 
and  smaller  fiills  than  the  Taquari,  and  the  land 
passage  is  much  shorter  and  more  convenient 
than  mat  of  the  Camapnao,  so  that  this  naviga- 
tion is  preferable  to  that  by  the  two  last-men- 
tioned rivers :  it  is  attended  by  only  two  obste- 
cles-— many  Indians,  and  a  want  ofprovisions. 

The  navigation  to.  the  town  of  Cuiaba  by  the 
ri v^  of  that  name,  from  its  above-mentioned  con- 
fluence, is  short  and  easy  ;  in  the  first  10  leagues, 
after  pasnng  the  two  small  islands  on  Ariacuni 
and  Tarumas,  occurs  a  lavge  plantation  of  bana- 
nas, formed  on  an  embankment  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  river.  Three  leagues  above  this  place  the 
Guacho-uassu  enters  the  Cuiaba  by  its  e.  bank, 
and  on  the  same  side,  seven  leagues  ferther,  the 
Guacho-mirim«  From  this  point  the  river  winds 
in  a  II.  M.  e.  direction,  11  leagues  to  the  island  of 
Pirahim,  and  from  thence  makes  a  large  bend  to 
the  e.  receiving  numerous  streams,  and  passes 
the  town  of  Cuiaba,  which  is  situated  a  mile  to  the 
e.  of  it  This  town  is  96  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
Villa  Bella,  and  the  same  distance  by  water  from 
the  confluence  of  its  river  with  the  Paraguay. 
It  is  large,  and,  together  with  its  depmidencies, 
may  at  present  contein  30,000  souls.  It  is  well 
provided  with  meat,  fish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of 
vc^etebles,  at  a  mach  dhea|>er  rate  than  at  the 
sea-ports.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for 
cultivation,  and  has  ridi  mines,  but  in  some 

? laces  little  water  to  work  them  in  dry  weather, 
'hey  were  discovered  in  1718,  and  have  been 
estimated  to  produce  annually  above  20  grraboi 
of  gold  of  extremely  fine  quality. 

Twenty  leagues  s,  o.  of  the  toivn  of  Cuiaba  is 
the  settlement  of  St.  Pedro  del  Rm,  the  lajqgest 
of  all  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  contains  full 
2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situate  near  the  w.  side 
of  the  rivulet  Bento  Gomez,  which,  at  the  dis- 
tence  of  a  leatfue  and  a  half  ».•  of  the  settlement, 
forms  a  large  bay,  called  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
river  Cuiaba  has  its  sources  190  miles  abqve  tb» 
town,  and  its  banks  are  cultivated  through  the 

E eater  part  of  its  extent,  including  14  leagues 
low  the  town^  down  the  stream.  Four  leagues 
.below  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river  Porrudos, 
the  Paraguay  is  oordered  by  the  mountains  that 
separate  it  from  Gaiba  on  its  ol  bank,  and  in  this 
place  thev  obtain  the  appellation  of  Serradas  Pc' 
dras  de  AmoIoTj  from  being  composed  of  a  stone 
of  which  whet-stones  are  made.  This  is  the  only 
spot  which  is  not  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the 
nver,and  is-therefore  joEnidi  visited  by  the  canoe^ 
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rUpat  naTigite  i%$  Tkecn  SmanB  Ugmit^  two 
leagues  to  the  s.  in  those  of  the  Dourados,  imme* 
diatelj  below  which  there  is  a  channel  on  th^  w* 
side  of  the  Paraguay,  which,  piercing  between  the 
twohiffh  detached  mounts,  called  Cheines,  leads 
to  the  lake  Mendiuri,  ;six  leagues  long,  and  the 
lanrost  on  the  Paraffuay. 

From  the  Douraws,  the  Para^^j  runs  ^.  to  the 
Serras  of  Albuquerque,  where  it  touches  direct; 
Ij  on  then,  point,  on  which  is  situated  a  town  of 
that  name.  .These  Serras  fipnn  a  compact  square 
of  10  leases,  and  contain  much  calcareous  stone ; 
the  land  is  considered  the  best  on  either  .side  the 
Paraguay,  from  the  river  downwards,  and  only 

Siualle^,  by  that  on  the  w.  margins  of  the  lakes 
andiuri  and  Gaiba.  From  Albuquerque  the 
Paraguay,  turns  to  the  s.  w.  It  skirts  its  Serras, 
which  terminate  at  the  end  of  six  leagues  higher 
up  in  the  Serra  do  Rabicho,  opposite  which,  on 
the  It.  bank  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  lower  Sm 
mouth  of  the  Pararuavrmirim*  This  is  an  arm 
of  the  Paraguay,  whicn,  terminating  here,  forms 
an  island  14  leagues  in  length  from  n.  to  $. ;  it  is 
the  usual  channd  for  canoes  in  times  of  inunda- 
tion. From  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay-mirim 
the  river  takes  a  s.  direction  to  the  moutn  of  the 
Taquari,  navigated  annually  by  flotillas  of  canoes 
and  other  crw:,  which  come  firom  St.  Paulas  to 
Cuiaba,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Register  of  Jaup 
ru,  when  their  destination  happens  to  be  Villa 
Bella. 

As  this  navigation  is  an  otgect  of  great  import 
tance,  from  its  connecting  two  distinct  districts, 
the  following  compendious  description  of  the 
ix>ut  pursued  in  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting* 
It  is  abstnicted  from.the  diary  of  a  man  of  science, 
who  performed  the  journey  a  few  years  ago,  in 
the  month  of  October,  when  the  Paraguay  begins 
to  retire  to  its  own  channel.  The  description 
may  commence  at  the  Taquari,  as  the  voyage 
from  thence  to  Cuiaba  and  tne  Jauru  has  alreaay 
been  detailed.^  The  largest  of  the  many  mouths 
of  the  Taquari  in  the  Paraguay  is  in  lat.  19^  12^, 
and  long.  o4°  5\  In  the  first  ten  leagues  of  navi- 
gation,the  channel  of  tlie  riyer  is  lost,  as  it  crosses 
some  large  plains,  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  This  is  contiguous  to  Ta- 
quari, a  place  where  the  river  is  much  confined. 

From  this  place  it  is  20  leagues  to  the  resting- 
place  of  Allegre,  in  lat  18°  12^,  and  this  space 
contains,  onlwth  banks  of  the  Taquari^  many 
entrances  into  the  paths,  which  leaa  in  time  of 
the  floods  to  various  distant  places  on  the  Para- 
guay, Pomidos,  and  Cuiaba.  From  this  restii^- 
plaop  there  are  90  leagues  of  navigation,  on^e 


course  of  the  river,  e.  to  tihe  &11  of  Barr^  where 
it  is  impeded  and  unnavigable  above  a  mile, 
though  a  part  of  it  may  be  passed  in  a  balf-loadeq 
and  part  m  emptj^  canoes.  At  the  head  of  this 
fiill  the  river  Cochim  enters  the  Taquari,  and  the 
navigation  here  quits  the.  latter  for  the  Cochim. 
At  its  mouth  it  is  20  fiithoms  broad,  and  a  league 
upwards  receives  on  its  5.  bank  the  Taquari-mi- 
nm,  a  river  nearly  as  broad  as  itself.  A  little 
above  this  confluence  is  situated  its  first  fall, 
which  is  caUed  Da  Ilha^  and  may  be  passed  in 
empty  canoes.  A  league  above  is  the  fiijl  of 
Giquitaya,  passed  with  half  cargoes,  and  a  league 
and  a  quarter  fitrther,  that  of  the  Choradeira,  the 
current  of  .which  is  very  rapid.  Beyond  this,  is 
the  &I1  of  Avanhandava-uassu,  where  the  cargoes 
are  carried  over  land  for  half  a  mile,  and  the 
canoes  are  conducted  through  a  difficult  channel 
of  three  fiithoms,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
pushed  over  the  rocks  in  order  to  pass  the  head 
or  cataract.  Half  a  league  above  is  the  fiiU  Do 
Jauru,  so  called  from  a  river  of  that  name,  which 
enters  the  Cochim  above  it,  on  the  it.  side.  From 
this  confluence  upwards  there  occurs  seven  falls 
in  the  course  or  five  leagues  and  a  half,  in  the 
midst  of  which  distance  the  river  cuts  and  is  en- 
channelled  in  a  mountain,  through  which  it  runs 
smoothljr,  although  scarcely  five  fathoms  broad, 
and  receives  on  its  s.  side  the  stream  of  the  Pare- 
dao,  which  is  said  to  be  auriferous.  Haifa  league 
above  the  last  of  the  seven  fidls  before-mentioned 
are  three  successive  ones,  called  Tre$  IrmSos^ 
and  at  an  equal  distance  above  them,  that  of 
Das,  Furnas,  which  is  passed  laboriously  with 
canoes  unloaded.  From  this  place  the  navi^tion 
continues  on  the  Cochim  through  a  succession  of 
fidls,.  until  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Camapuao, 
eight  yards  in  breadth  at  its  piouth.  From  this 
point  to  its  Junction  with  the  Taquari,  the  course 
of  the  Cochim  is  90  leagues* 

The  river  Camapuao,  along  which  the  navi^- 
tion  is  continued,  becomes  narrower  on  passing 
some  rivulets  that  flow  into  it,  and  so  shallow,  as 
to  be  in  general  scarcely  two  fiset^  deep,  and  the 
canoes  are  rather  dragged  than  navigated  along 
its  sandy  bed.  After  two  leagues  of  this  labour, 
thev  quit  the  Camapuao-uassu,  leaving  it  on  the 
right  nand,  chokea  with  fidlen  trees,  &c.  and 
enter  into  the  Camapuao-mirim,  up  which  they 
proceed  one  league,  when  they  reach  the  fiizenda^ 
or  estate  of  the  same  name.  This  is  an  important 
establishment,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  centre  of  those  vast  and  desert  regions  that 
interveme  between  the  great  rivers  [Paraguay 
and  Parana,  90  leagues  s*  s.  «0.  in  a  direct  linej 
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[from  the  town  of  Cuialnu  The  place  seems  veiy 
proper  for  a  Re^ster,  to  prevent  the  smue^ling 
of  gold  in  this  route,  and  to  fix  the  duties  on 
goods  passing  to  Cuiaba  and  Motta  Orosso. 
The  canoes  and  cargoes  are  tranroorted  from  the 
Fiazencki'de  Camapuao  by  land  about  a  mile  to 
the  river  Sanguixuga,  the  principal  source  of 
the  Rio  Pftrdo.  From  the  end  of  the  land  pas- 
sages the  navigation  continues  down  the  Sanguix- 
uga,  and,  in  the  interval  of  three  leagues,  they 

giss  four  falls  to  the  Rio  Yermelho  (so  caUed 
omthe  colour  of  its  waters),  which  enters  the 
Pardo.  Half  a  league  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yermelho  ihe  Pardo  has  the  fidi  of  the  Pedras 
de  A  molar,  and  a  league  below  receives  on  its  s. 
side  the  river  Claro,  from  which,  after  proceeding 
two  leagues  of  level  stream,  there  occur  nine  falls 
in  the  space  of  two  leagues  more.  The  passage 
of  them  occupies  IS  or  14  days  in  going  up  the 
river,  though  only  one  returning.  Below  the 
last  of  these,  called  the  Bangue,  the  river  Sucuriu 
enters  the  Pardo  on  its  9.  side.  Three  leagues 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Sbcuriu,  is  the  cataract 
of  Curare,  about  eight  yards  high,  to  avoid  which 
the  canoes  are  hauled  over-land  through  a  pas- 
sage of  100  yards.  From  this  cataract,  in  the 
space  of  10  leagues,  there  occur  10  fidls,  which 
occupy  15  or  SO  davs,  in  ascending  the  river, 
diough  only  one  in  descending.  The  breadth  of 
the  Kio  Pardo  in  this  part  is  8S  fathoms.  Two 
lei^es  below  the  last  of  these  fidls  is  a  deep  inlet 
of  890  fiithoms  ;  half  a  league  lower  the  canoes 
are  hauled  over  a  space  of  land  of  150  yards. 
Haifa  league  fbrther  is  the  fidl  of  Sirga  Negra ; 
one  league  further,  that  of  Siiga  Matto ;  and  a 
Utile  more  than  a  league  from  thence^  the  ^reat 
cataract,  or  Salto  da  Cajuru,  ten  yards  in  height, 
to  avoid  which,  the  canoes  are  hauled  through  a 
narrow  channel  here  formed  by  the  river.  At  a 
distance  equal  to  the  preceding  is  the  Caiuru- 
mirim,  and  immediately  after  is  found  tiie  mil  of 
Da  Ilha,  the  thirty-third  and  last  on  this  river. 
Six  leagues  bel6w  this  fidl,  the  Rio  Pardo  re- 
ceives on  its  n.  side  the  river  Orelha  da  Anta, 
(so-called  from  abounding  with  ants)  ;  and  four 
leagues  lower  down,  on  the  same  side,  the  Orelha 
da  Oufa,  from  the  mouth  of  which,  after  II 
leagues  of  navigation,  is  found  the  junction  which 
the  river  Anhandery-ucissu  makes  from  the  $. 
'with  the  Pardo,^  whic1i,from thcf passage  of Gama- 

{»t£o  to  this  pcaitt,  completes  a  8.  e.  course  of  45 
edgues  in  Extent.  The  Anhandery  and  the  Par- 
do  Irom  their  confluence,  run  16  leagues  of  na- 
vigation w.  in  one  channel,  and  disembogue 'in 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Parana  in  lat.  about  Hl^.    The 
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velocity  of  the  current  of  the  RtoPiardo  is  very 
irreguuir ;  it  may  be  navigated  downward  in  five 
or  SIX  days,  but  cannot  to  ascended  in  less  than 
SO  or  90,  and  that  by  hauling,  for  the  force  of  the 
the  stream  in  some  places  is  too  great  for  oars. 

The  river  Parana  is  of  great  breadth  and 
weight  of  water,  and  is  navigated  against  its  cur- 
rent up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiet£.  In  the  first 
three  lea^^es  occurs  the  island  of  Manual  Ho- 
mem.  Five  leagues  above  thisishmd  the  Rio 
Verde  fiills  into  'the  Parana,  fay  a  mouth  of  4S 
fiithoms,  on  its  w.  bank,  and  at  an  equal  distance 
above,  on  the  opposite  e.  side,  the  river  Agua- 
pehy  enters,  ^  a  mouth  apparently  above  SO 
yards  wide.  Eiight  leagues  above  this  river,  and 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Parana,  the  lai^  river  Sucu- 
riu has  its  mouth,  at  least  53  fiithoms  wide,  and^ 
after  four  leagues  of  navigation  further,  on  the 
Parana,  is  found  the  mouth  of  the  large  and 
interesting  river,  the  Tiet6.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tieti  and  Pardo,  according  to 
the  windings  of  the  Parana,  may  be  estimate  at 
thirty -five  leagues ;  the  direction  ft.  inclining  to 
the  e.  Passing  up  ihe  Tiet6,  in  the  first  three 
leagues  is  found  the  great  Salto  de  Itapura  (a 
it  cascade),  to  avoid  which  the  canoes  are 
^d  60  fathoms  over  land.  A  league  above 
IS  tne  difficult  fidl  of  Itapura-mirim ;  another 
league  upwards  are  the  three  fiills,  called  Tres 
Irmaos,  and  little  more  than  that  distance  onward, 
that  of  Itapuru,  half  a  league  long ;  two  leagues 
further  is  tne  fiul  of  U-aicurituba-mirim,  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  it  the  small  river  Sucury  enters 
the  Tiet6  upon  its  n.  bank.  One  league  above  it 
is  the  fidl  of  Utupiba,  a  quarter  or  a  league  in 
-length.  The  same  distance  above  ilf^e  fall  of 
Araracangua-uassu,  which  is  passed  vrith  unload- 
ed canoes.  Five  leagues  above  this  is  found  the 
Araracangua-mirim ;  one  league  fUrther,  the 
Arassatuba,  and  at  the  same  distance,  the  U-aicu- 
rituba,  fit)m  which,  in  the  space  of  nine  leagues, 
occur  seven  fidls.  Three  and  a  half  leagues 
above  the  last  of  them  is  that  of  theEscaramunca, 
so  called  from  tiie  abrupt  windings  of  the  river 
among  a  thousand  rocks  and  stoppages.  Two 
leagues  above  this  is  the  large  fall  of  Avan- 
luuidava,  where  the  canoes  are  unloaded,  and 
their  cargoes  carried  half  a  mile  over  land,  and 
the  canoes  hauled  the  greatest  part  of  the  way, 
to  avoid  a  cataract  16  yards  perpendicular.  A 
league  and  a  half  above  this  is  the  fall  of  Avan- 
handava-mirim,  and  very  near  it,  that  of  the 
'Campo,  from  which  there  are  14  leagues  of  clear 
navigation  to '  those'  6f  the  Cimboy u-Voca,  and 
'  next  to  the  Tamlmu-mirim  ^nd  Uassu,  botl^ 
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[witlun  the  oonmaw  of  two  leagues.  Que  lea^e 
further  is  the  ml  of  Tambitirinca ;  three  leagues 
from  thfflice^  the  U-amicanga,  and  a  little  more 
than  two  leagues  upwards,  the  Jacuripipira  enters 
the  Tiet6,  on  the  ti .  side,  and  has  a  mouth  15 
fathoms  broad.  A  league  and  a  half  above  this  is 
the  Jacuripipira-mirim,  six  leagues  from  whence 
is  the  iall  of  Uoqgouha,  a  league  in  length.  For 
the  space  of  eight  leagues  from  this  there  are  six 
fidls,  ofwhicht^kstisBanharem.  From  this 
it  is  three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Paraniaba,  38  fiithoms  broad :  it  enters  the  Tiei6 
on  the  91. ;  and  Ihe  latter  river  from  this  point 
immediately  narrows  itself  to  40  &thoms  wide. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Paraniaba  there  is  a 
navigation  of  four  leagues  to  the  small  fall  of 
lUm,  and  14  leagues  more,  with  frequent  wind- 
ings, to  that  ofitahy,  near  a  populous^  village, 
caUed  Jundahy.  Six  lei^ues  from  this  is  the 
&11  of  Pedreneroa,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
long  ;  and  half  a  league  above  it,  the  river  Sore- 
caba,  which  comes  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  S3^  35^,  empties  itself  on  the  s.  into 
theTiet£.  Near  this  town  are  several  mountains, 
called  Guaraceaba,  some  of  which  abound  with 
rich  oxide  of  iron,  which,  on  smelting,  has  proved 
very  good.  Upon  them  grows  fine  timber  for 
machinery,  and  wood  of  every  size  fit  for  re- 
ducing into  carbon.  Numerous  streams  flow 
firom  them,  which  may  be  emnloved  to  great 
advantage,  and  their  base  is  waskea  by  the  river 
Camj^B^es,  near  the  Capivara,  both  of  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Tiet£  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. From  the  river  Sorecaba  it  is  only  six 
leagues  to  Porto  Felix,  where  all  the  embarkation 
is  now  made  to  Matto  Grosso  from  St.  Paul's, 
the  distance  bcdn^  about  23  leagues  from  that 
city.  Tlurough  this  conveyance,  salt,  iron,  am- 
munition, clothing  for  the  troops,  &c,  are  sent 
annu^y  by  government.  Traoing  parties  fre- 
quently arrive  at  St.  PauVs  from  Caiiaba  in  the 
month  of  F^ruaxy,  and  return  in  April  or  Maj^. 
Resuming  our  account  of  the  Paraguay,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Embotetieu  enters  that 
river  five  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 

Suari,  and  on  the  same  side.  It  is  now  called 
[ondego,  and  was  formerly  navigated  by  the 
traders  from  St.  Paul's,  who  entered  by  the  An- 
handery-uas^u,  the  s.  branch  of  the  Pardo.  On 
the  It.  bank  of  the  Mondego,  SO  leagues  above  its 
mouth,  the  Spaniards  founded  the  citv  of  Xerez, 
which  the  raulistas  destroyed.  Ten  leagues 
above  this  place,  in  the  n^ountains  that  form  the 
amer  part  of  the  Embotetieu,  there  is  a  tradition 
that  there  iie  rich  mines  which  w^e  disc9vered 


50  years  ago.  One  league  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Mondego  there  ai*e  two  high  insulated  mounts, 
fronting  each  other  on  the  Paraguay :  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  5.  decliyitv  of  the  mount  on  the 
w.  side,  near  the  bank  oi  the  river,  is  the  ^rri- 
son  of  New  Coimbra,  founded  in  1775  ;  it  is  the 
la9t  and  southermost  Portuguese  establbhment  on 
the  great  Paraguay.  Eleven  leagues  to  the  s*  of 
Coimbra,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Iraraguay,  is  the 
mouth  of  Bahia  .Negra;,  a  large  sheet  of  water 
of  six  leagues  in  extent^  being  five  leagues  long 
from  n.  to  ^. :  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  wide- 
flooded  plains  and  lands  to  the  s.  and  w.  of  the 
mountains  of  Albuquerque.  At  this  bay  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  both  banks  of  the  Para- 
g^uay  terminate.  From  thence  the  river  con- 
tmues  to  lat.  21%  where,  on  its  sp.  bank,  is  situ* 
ated  a  hill  known  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  name 
of  M^ruel  Josi,  crowned  with  a  Spansih  fort  with 
four  pieces  of  artiUeiy,  called  Bourbon.  Three 
leagues  above  this  the  little  river  Guirino  fidls 
into  the  Paraguay  on  the  e,  side.  Nine  leagues 
to  the  s.  of  the  above  fort,  and  in  lat.  2P  2S^,  are 
other  mountains  on  boUi  sides  the  Paraguay, 
which  command  this  river ;  finr  the  €•  side  issurr 
mounted  with  a  lofty  chain,  extending  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  near  which  is  the  sugar- 
loaf  mount  ;  the  opposite  side  is  equally  moun- 
tainous, but  not  so  high  or  extensive ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  there  is  a  high  rocky 
island^  which,  with  the  mountainous  banks  on 
each  side,  forms  two  cl^mnels  of  about  a  musket- 
Qhot  across.  This,  in  <^ase  of  war  between  the 
neighbouring  nations,  would  be  a  post  of  the 
highest  impor^nce,  as  it  forms  a  natural  barrier, 
which  would  require  little  fortification  to  render 
it  an  efiectual  obstacle  to  invasion.  Here  ter- 
minal those  extensive  inundations,  to  whidi 
both  banks  of  the  Paraguay  are  swject :  the^ 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jauru,  and  to  this 
point  cover  an  extent  of  100  leagues  firom  ft.  to  t . 
and  40  in  breadth  at  their  highest  floods,  forming 
an  apparent  lake,  which  ceograph^^  of  former 
days,  as  well  as  some  modems,  nave  termed  the 
Xaraves.  This  inundation  confounds  the  chan* 
ael  <»  the  great  iParaguay  with  those  of  its  vari- 
ous confluents,  in  such  a  manner  that,  from  SO 
to  dO  leases  above  their  regular  mouths,  it  is 
possible,  in  time  of  the  floods,  to  navigate  across 
n*om  one  to  the  other,  always  in  deep  water, 
without  ever  seeing  or  approaching  the  banks  of 
the  Pantfuay.  During  tnis  won&rfid  inunda- 
tion, the  high  mountains  and  elevated  land  which 
it  incloses  appear  like  so  many  superb  islands, 
and  the  lower  gi^wvds  fonn  9t  labyiiiiith  of  lakes,] 
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Sbays,  and  pools,  many  of  which  remain  after  the 
loods  have  subsided.  From  the  intricacy  of 
these  inundated  plains,  the  navigation  is  renaered 
impracticable  to  all  who  do  not  unite  experience 
with  skill.  From  this  position,  (the  onlj  barrier 
on  the  Paraguay),  the  banks  downward  are  in 

fmeral  high  and  firm,  particularly  the  e.  or 
ortuguese  side.  In  lat.  S3^  5^,  a  considerable 
river  empties  itself  into  it,  which  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  demarcation  in  1753,  would  have  to  be  the 
Corrientes,  whereas  the  heads  of  this  river  are 
80  leagues  n.  of  the  real  Corrientes  mentioned  in 
the  treaty. 

Between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana  there 
runs  from  n.  to  s.  an  extensive  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  have  the  appellation  of  Aroanbay ; 
they  terminate  to  the  9.  of  the  river  Iguatimy, 
forming  a  ridge  running  5.  and  w.  called  Mara- 
cayer.  From  these  mountains  spring  all  the 
rivers  which,  from  the  Taquari  s.  enter  the  Pa- 
raguay, and  firom  the  same  chain  also  proceed 
many  other  rivers,  which,  taking  a  contrary  di- 
rection, flow  into  the  Parana ;  one  of  them,  and 
the  most  f .  being  the  Igoatimy,  which  ha^  its 
mouth  in  lat.  23°  47^,  a  little  above  the  Seven 
Falls,  or  the  wonderful  cataract  of  the  Parana. 
This  cataract  is  a  most  sublime  spectacle,  being 
distinguished  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from 
below  by  the  appearance  of  six  rainbows,  and 
emitting  from  its  tall  a  constant  cloud  of  vapours, 
which  impr^nates  the  air  to  a  jreat  distance. 
On  the  ft.  %\Sr  of  the  Igoatimv^  W  leagues  from 
its  mouth,  the  Portuguese  hadf  foimerlv  the  for- 
tress of  Bauris,  whidi  was  abandoned  in  1777. 
The  Igoatimy  has  its  sources  10  leagues  above 
this  pmce,  among  high  and  rugged  mountains. 
The  river  Xexuy  enters  the  Paraguay  on  the  e. 
side  in  lat.  84°  11^,  twenty  leajrues  below  the 
Ipane,  another  small  river,  cafied  the  Ipane- 
mirim,  intervening. 

This  is  a  summary  description  of  Portugueze 
Paraguay,  to  the  point  where  the  territoiy  ought 
(as  our  tourist  observes)  to  extend ;  and  such  is 
the  situation  of  this  great  river,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  which  concentrate  towards  the 
interior  of  Brazil,  enter  it  6n  the  e.  side ;  not  one 
enters  it  on  the  w.  from  the  Jauru  to  the  paraHel 
of  the  Ipane.  Many  parts  of  the  banks  of  all 
those  rivers  are  laid  under  water  at  the  time  of 
the  floods,  and  the  plains  are  covered  to  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

A  river  of  such  vast  size  as  the  Paraguay,  in  a 
temperate  and  salubrious  climite,  dboundin«; 
with  fish,  bordered  by  extensive  plains  and  higS 
HomilaiJiSj  intersected  by  so  many  riters,  bayS) 


lakes,  and  forests,  must  naturally  have  drawn 
many  of  the  Indian  nations  to  inhabit  its  banks : 
but,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  new 
continent,  the  incursions  of  the  Paulistas  and 
Spaniards  seem  to  have  dispersed  and  destroyed 
the  numerous  tribes:  the  Jesuits  transplanted 
many  thousands  to  their  settlements  on  the  Ura- 
guay  and  Parana.  Other  nations  fled  from  the 
avarice  of  the  new  settlers  to  countries  less  fii- 
voured,  hut  more  secure  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance, and  the  difficulty  of  approach.  This  emi- 
gration of  one  nation  to  distncts  occupied  by  an- 
other, became  the  fruitful  source  or  inveterate 
and  sanguinary  wars  among  them,  which  tended 
to  reduce  their  numbers.  There  are,  however, 
still  some  Indians  left  on  the  borders  of  the  Pa- 
raguay, among  whom  theGuaycurus,  or  Cavalier 
Indians,  are  principally  distinguished  for  valour. 
They  occupy  the  lands  from  the  river  Taquari, 
extending  5.  along  all  the  rivers  that  enter  the 
Paraguay  on  the  e.  side,  as  far  as  the  river 
Ipane,  and  in  like  manner«  on  the  opposite 
bank,  from  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque  aown- 
wards.  They  have  made  war  repeatedly  on  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  without. ever  being 
subdued.  They  are  armed  with  lances  of  extra- 
ordinary length,  bows,  arrows,  &c.  They  make 
long  incursions  on  horseback  into  the  neighbour- 
ing territories ;  they  procure  horses  in  exdiange 
for  stout  cotton  cloaks,  called  ponckosy  which 
they  manuikcture.  There  are  other  Indian  na- 
tions inhabiting  these  larg^  tracts,  9ome  of  whom 
have  intermixed  both  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  there  being  few  of  the  latter  on  any 
part  of  the  confines  without  some  traces  of  In- 
dian physiognomy. 

From  the  river  Xexuy,  downwards,  the  Fara- 
way takes  its  general  course  ^.  for  3S  leagues  to 
the  city  of  Asuncion,  the  dapttal  of  IHtra^uay, 
tad  the  residence  of  its  governor.  This  city  is 
situated  on  an  obtuse  angle  made  by  the  e.  henik 
of  the  river ;  the  popuJation  is  by  no  means 
trifling,  and  there  are  some  Portuguese  among 
the  inmibitants.  The  government  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  its  total  population  is  given  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  at  from  97,000  to  180,000  souls. 
The  land  is  fertile,  and  contains  many  rich 
farms  :  its  principal  product  is  the  mMiy  which 
is  exported  to  Tucum&n  and  Buenos  Ayres,  firom 
whence  it  is  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peiii, 
being  a  general  article  of  consumption  simony  all 
ranks  of  people..  Its  other  products  are  hides, 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  From  Buenos  Ayres  large 
boats  arrive  Ht  the  city  of  Asuncion,  ttAer  two  or] 
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three  months  passage ;  the  only  difficulty  in  na- 
vigating is  the  ffreat  weight  of  the  waters  of  the/ 
Paraguay,  which  flow  with  s^reat  rapidity :  but  this 
disadvantage  is  lessened   Dy  fiivourable  winds, 
which  blow  the  greater  part  of  the  year  fi'om  the*. 
Six  leagues  toIow  Asuncion,  on  the  a?,  side  of 
tie  Paraguay,  the  river  Pilcomayo  enters  that 
river  by  its  first  mouth  ;  its  second  is  14  or  16 
leagues  lower.    In  this  space  some  other  smaller 
Yivers  enter  on  the  e.  side^  and  amongst  theni 
the  Tibiquari,  on  an  arm  of  which,  SO  leagues 
s.  e.  from  Asuncion,  is  Villa  Rica,  a  large  Spanish 
town,  vrith  much  property  in  cattle  on  its  exten- 
sive plains.    The  river  Veimecho  enters  the  w. 
side  of  the  Paraguay,  in  lat.  S6^  i5\    On  a  re- 
mote upper  branch  of  this  river  is  the  town  of 
Salto,  near  an  accessible  fall :  it  is  an  important 
point  to  the  Spaniards  who  are  transporting  their 

foods  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Tucum&n,  &c.  to 
Jpper  Peru.l 

PARAGU AYAURA,  a  smaU  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cuhiana,  which  rises 
m  the'  sierrd  of  Imataca,  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Ciiyuni  by  the  n.  side. 

PARAtrUAYES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  near 
the  nver  Hueque-Leuvu.  Near  it,  on  the  s.  are 
two  large  lakes  abounding  in  salt. 

PARAGUAYO,  an  abundant  river  of  the 
country  of  Las  Ama^onto,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Andes  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
runs  for  matij  leagues  toward?  the  n.  collecting 
the  waters  of  many  others,  until  it  mters  that^ 
Las  Amazonas. 

PARAHAM,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
'government  of  Guayana. 

PARAHIBO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Pra- 
'2ilj  which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Mari- 
quitas  Indians,  runs  it.  and  turning  its  course  to 
n.  It.  e.  enters  the  sea,  forming  a  great  mbuth  or 
port  dose  to  cape  Ne^o. 

PARAIBA,  a  provmce  and  cmtaimhip  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil;  one  of  the  14  which  compose 
it,  and  of  the  smaller.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
river,  by  which  it  is  irrigated ^ and  fertilized; 
bounded  It.  by  the  river  Grande,  e.  by  the  Bra- 
zflian  sea,  s.  by  the  province  of  Itamaraca,  and 
divided  from  the  same  by 'the  river  Paraiba,  and 
w.  by  the  territory  of  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  Tiguares  and  retiguares  Indians.  This  pro- 
vince abounds  more  than  any  other  in  Brazil- 
wood, and  h|is  many  engines  for  making  sugar, 
this  being  its  principal  article*  of  commerce  with 
Europe.  The  Petiguares*  'Indians,  enemies  to 
the  Portuguese,  continually*  infest  and  destroy 
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their  setdements.  The  c|iitoate  is  benign  and 
the  soil  fertile.  -  The  French  took  possession  of 
this  beautiful  country,  keeping  it  till  1584,  when 
they  were  driven  out  by  tre  Portuguese. 

[This  captainship  was  bestowed  by  John  III. 
on  the  celebrated  historian  De  Bauos;  but  he 
was.  compelled  to  restore  it  to  the  goveVnment 
after  having  nearly 'ruined  himself  by  his  unsuc- 
cesaftil  attempts  to  colonize  it.1 

Paraiba,  thcf  capital,  is  of  the  same  name,  a 
city  and  head  of  the  bishopric,  called  also  City 
de  Federico  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  las  Nieves. 
It  is  situate  opposite  the  fort  of  Tamaraca,  at 
the  s.  mouth  and  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name;  is  large,  well  peopled,  mercantile,  and 
rich.  The  buildings  are  Imndsome,  particulaily 
the  cathedral-church,  which  is  magnificent.  It 
is  defended  by  three  forts;  two  situate  on  islands^ 
with  the  names  of  San  Antonio  and  La  Restinga^ 
and  the  third  on  |h^  point  of  Santa  Catalina.  It 
enjoys  a  fine  healthy  air  and  good  climate.  The 
Dutch,  commanded  by  Captains  Longk  and  War-^ 
denburg,  took  it  in  l6S5,  but  it  was  sifterwards 
if'ecovered  by  the  Portuguese,  being  undisr  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  anatki.  *    * 

[The  above  capi^  was  ouilt  at  thi^expence  of 
the  king.  It  stands  near  the  riviBr  Paraiba,  at 
(he  mouth  of  which  is  the  harbour.  A  handsome 
custom-house  hils  been  erected  near  it,  and  a 

Jeritagonal  fort,  naMed  St.  Catherine,  which  de- 
!iids  the  eAtrftnce  iiitp  this  hkriH)ur.  Seven  or 
eight  ships  of  about  860  tons  burden  used  an- 
nually to  enter  this  port  from  the  mother-coun* 
try,  loaded  with  difibrent  articles  for  the  use  of 
tiie  colony.  Their  homeward  bound  carsoes 
consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  more  of  which  is 
raised  in  Uie  n.  captainships  than  in  those  of  the 
^. ;  especially  since  the  ais^very  of  the  gold 
mines,  whidn  have  rendered  the  inhabitants  of 
these  last  districts  more  negligent  respecting  the 
improvement  of  their  plantations.  Tnere  are  21 
sugar  houses  in  this  province,  and  the  sugar  ma- 
nimctured  in  them  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  in  Brazil. 

Besides  sugar,  they  also  export  dying  woods, 
several  sorts  of  drugs,  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  these 
It.  captainsh^s  are  tne  most  populous,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  very  easy  circumstances,  thou^  no 
mines  have  yet  been  wrought  in  these  parts. 
The  capital  is  computed  to  contain  iiearly  4000 
souls,  and  the  province  about  90,000.]  in  lat. 
ff>  bV  aiV'  s.    Long.  35^  W  90"'  w. 

Paraiba,  a  large  river  of  the  above  province 
and  kingdom,  whicb  rises  in  tie  nuMiAtainMMhe  a^ 
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and  runs  e.  fertiHaoBSt  the  pvuntrf  of  ihe  Tigjuer. 
res,  Fe%ua]«%  and  Viataiiis  Ifdians. , .  ]b.  d^veti 
ai«  couwed  jwitl^  villages  aiud  Bugak  engines^ 
and  in  the  woods  atie  ^pian^ilies  of  firazil-wood. 
M  its  efobouchure  it  fibrins  the  great  bi^  of  Pa- 
raiba,  ^whidi  has  «t  its  entmnce  the  island  of 
San  Antonio. 

Paraiba., another  small  riverain  the  orovinDe 
and  captmnship  of  .Espiritu  JSanto  in  tne  sanije 
Idngdom.  It  flo«v>s  down  fixim  the  mountains, 
rans  e.  and  enters  the  sea. 

PaBtAiba,  another  ime  river^  in  the  prop* 
truice  9bA  captainship  of  Kio  Janejnoo;  it  has  its 
source  in  the  xmpt&inskip  of  Sao  raulo  in  the 
moimtainSi  within  10 .  miles  «f  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  Cairussu.  [From  its  source  it  has  a  verjr 
necuMar  course,  for  the  first  95  miles  it  runs  tv* 
py  «•  thesk  turns  m.  &r  25  miles,  a|Urward8««  ap« 
ptMiahing  its  source  witUn  8S  mil^  then  wind* 
tag  its  oourse  in  a  serpentine  direction  thronffh 
the  cemtamthw  of  Rio  Janeyro,  «nd  enters  tne 
Atlaa^eo^veiy  much  aiigmented  by  numf^ 
ronB  «nfimor  liwrs.  In  let.  ii""  3^  ,30''  s.}  ^ 
,  'Pasausa,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Gusyana,  whidk  rises  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  aame^  near  the  soiupces  of  the  Cam, 
and  rannrng  n.  enters  in  a  very  abundant  streaat 
into  the  <mnooo ;  and,  according  to  Don  Juan 
de  la  Craz,  first  into. the  Canoai* 

PARAIGUA,  SiVREA  nn».some  very  lofty 
mouBtaias  of  the  province  «f  Barcelona  and  go* 
yermnent  of  Cwnan^  iv4uch  run  nearly  from  e, 
to  10.  parallel  with  the  river  Orinoco.  . 

PARAI-GUAZU,  a  small  river  of  tibe  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Poragnay,  which  runs 
tf.  and  entfl^  this  river  near  the  city  of  Asun- 
cion. ^, 

PARAIN  ABA,  a  large  river  of  the  province 
and  eountiy  -of  Las  Amaeonas,  entering  with  a 
large  stream  into  the  river  of  this  nao^^  after 
running  many  leagues  and  collecting  the  waters 
of  90  ciher  rivers* 

PARAISANCOfi,  a  settlement  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  corregmiento  of  Lucanasin  Peru. 

PAJRAMABIBO,  a  dty  of  the  Dutch,  in  the 
part  which  they  possess  in  Guayana ;  the  capital 
of  the  eokmy  of  Surinam ;  situate  on  the  9.  side 
#f  the  river,  10  mil^  from  the  sea,  upon  a  sandy 
rock,  which  causes  the  streets  to  hns  veir  easy  to 
the  tread,  it  has  this  name  Irom  a  settlement  of 
Indians,  which  it  formerly  was.  In  the  hot  sea- 
sons  the  sand  beoomes  so  burning  as  to  penetrate 
the  soles  of  the  shoes  and  blister  the  feet. 
.  The  houses,  whidi  amount  to  the  number  of 
^800^  Me  veiy  rsgularliy  budt,  gnd  near^  all  of 


th^  r^v^^lH^  iji^i^oif  s,  cp  account  of  the  heat^ 
ana  attached  ip  ,t]^eip  are  pleasant  gardens,  ^o 
about  three  feet  in 'height  they  are  of  brick,  ati4 
upwards  of  wqo^  wi^  the  exception  of  the 
houses  of  the  governor  and  commandant,  which 
are  of  stone,  atthojugh  the  former  are  sumptuous. 
In  «11  the  streets  wre  is  before  the  houses  an 
C)ia^ffe-grov^|  which  buds  twice  a  year.  Hie 
citj^nouse  is  m  a  handsome  qpot,  and  surrounded 
also  by  orange-trees ;  and  here  is  the  slave% 
market  It  was,  indeed,  at  first  used  as  a  bury* 
ing-grouad^  but  firom  fear  of  ahv  infection  from 
the, bodies,  the^  were  carried  aKerwards  to  die 
extreme  part  or  the  town^and  interred  in  a  rising 
ground.  Divine  servooe  is  performed  here  eveiy 
jSimday,  in  Dutch  in  the  morning,  and  after 
mid-diyr  in  !Prench,  there  being  two  ministers 
for  the  former  and  one  for  the  latter  of  these 
duties.  Although  a  poor  person  is  rarely  seen 
here,  there  is  a  house  for  the  recepti<Hi  of  or^ 
phans,  andof  such  as  from  age  are  incapacitated 
nar.  Islbour,  and  thus  tli^  streets  are  entirely  free 
of  beggars.  .  Here  is  a  superb  Lutheran  churchy 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  where  a  sermon 
is  preached  every  Sunday,  morning  and  evening ; 
also  two  synagogues  of  Portuguese  and  German 
Jews, .  that  of  the  former  beiqg  the  best. 

The  j>/a«a,  or  place  of  arms,  is  garrisoned  by 
two  battalinnsj  of  infiuitry,  and  these  with  the 
artilleiT-men  form  a  body  1200  strong,  whose 
n^y  is  furnished  one  half  by  the  socie^  of  ^e 
Jesuits,  and  the  other  half  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony :  also  for  them  is  provided  an  hospi- 
tal, with  physicians,  surgeon,  drugs,  &c.  Besides 
this  troop  the  inhabitants  are  formed  into  three 
companies  of  militia,  who  are  obliged  to  take  up 
anus  at  command;  and  io  the  pla^tions  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  as  many  more  companies 
who  at  the  first  signal  gi^  are  to  repair  armed 
to  the  city. 

The  governor  of  this  colony  formerly  settled 
all  the  difierences  without  appeal,  but  a  council 
was  afterwards  established,  composed  of  IS  per« 
sons,  over  which  the  governor  is  president ;  nor 
can  any  one  aspire  to  oe  of  this  council,  except 
he  have  great  mfluence  in  the  country,  \lk  mt. 
6^  63"  n.  and  long.  55°  12'  w.'] 

PARAMARIBO,  a  settlement  of  4he*  same 
colony  and  government  as  the  former  city ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Surins^.  it  be- 
longs to  the  Dutch,  and  has  more  than  400 
houses,  and  is  of  an  healthy  climate*  « 

PARAMERIN,  a  small  river  of  t;he  province 
and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil,  It 
runs  w*  and  turning  n.  n.  S0.  enters  the  Rio  fteal» 
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'  IPARAMOS.  'Some 'very  loftjr  mounfaim  of 
the  boftdilkra  of  Ibe  Andes ;  the  leigh^  of  which' 
are  exceeding,  but  Tary  so  mueh  tlut  the  skirts 
of  some  rest  upon  the  tops  of  others.  They  are 
the  whole  year  round  covered  with  show,  which 
b  become  hardened  by  time,  so  as  to  cause  the 
temperature  to  be  cold'  in  the  e^etretaie,  and  to 
render  them  totalfy  uninhabitalile:" 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  mountains  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  and  the  Ibwdr  parts  of 
them  are  covered  wHh  a  kind  of  straw  like 
esparto  (mat-weed),,  although  less  harshj  wUch 
grows  in  such  abundjuice,  and  to  such  an  height, 
as-  to  be  in  somepattshalf  a  yard  and  in  otbenr! 
tiiree-quarters.  Amongst '  this  grows  a  tree, 
called  otmn^,  of  a  strong  wood!  and  small  dark 
green  leaf,  and  rough  to  me  touch;  also  a  plaqt,- 

Secultar  to  the  climate,  caQed  by  Atelndians  no/iy 
p  tut  (tree  of  li^t),  the  which  is  about  three 
feet  high,  grows  in  one  perpendicular  stem  till 
the  uppec  part,  where  it  shoots  some  smalt 
branches,  these  also  producing^thers,  on;  each* 
of  which  sprout  two  leaves,  xhis  plant  being^ 
cut  near  the  root  and.ligfated  when  green,  serves^ 
the  Indians  as  a  candle,  and  burns  10d^  one  till; 
tiie  whole  of  the  stick  is  consumed.  There .  also* 
grows  ip  these  vAramos  the  athupaffay  compo^' 
of  stalks,  like  tno^e  of  the  saoiut^  the  trunk  of 
which,  when  tendp*^  serves  for  the.  Indians  as 
salad,  like  that  of  ihf^' pe^inito.  Tie  tmchalagua 
and  the  corttrdmrvd^  weMbo^n  ftr  their  virtues  j 
are  also  Ibundher^,  as  h  ihe  piichugchtt.  wMchiA 
a  sort  of  bread  fbrmed  of  an  nerb,  the  leaves  of 
which  nre  round  and  of  the  figure  of  the  musk- 
flower,  and  which  unite  and  knit  themaelves  to- 
gether with  sucjji  force  as  to  form  a  body  of  two 
Ket  in  dia^neter^'so  hard  as  to  resist  the  weight, 
of-'a.nfan. 

•  I96twiths^n£i%%he  severity  of  the  diqiate  of 
Ae.PfiraiAos,  there  are  not  wiintins  aiiimals  to 
Me^d  upon  them,  such  as  deer  and  foxes ;  and 
birds,  as  partridges  and  condbrs,  which  are  birds 
of  proyi  and  of  a  n^agjtii^de  above  any  of  the 
foatheredrace;  and  to  them  aro  these  mountains 
peculiar,  for  they  never  leave  them  but  in  seardi 
of  prey,  wben  thfey  fly  into  the  ralleys  to  pounce 
upon  the  liimbs,  which  tfiey  carry  up  witn  their 
tallons  in  the  air.  The  Vidians  have  a  method^ 
of  catching^  them  by  anointing  a  concealed  net 
ifith  certain  herb?  which  stupifies  them;  but 
A^y  are  generally  aware  of  the  mischief,  and 
bptake  themselves  to  flight.  Here  H  also  a 
bird  which  they  call  the  zuwba^^  which  seldom 
allows  its^f  to  be  seen  though  continually  heard ; 
and'  another,  to  which  they  giv^  the  name  of 
^anekny  the  note  of  which  is  like  the  handurrU^ 
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PARANA,  a  hupge  md  navigaUa  mer  of  Aa 
province  and  government  of  Paragiiarf^ traversing 
this  province  from  n.  e.  to  w.  It  rises  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes  to  the  «.  of  the  eity 
of  Ya.  da.  &  Joas  del  Itey^  m  some  lofty 
sierrasj  and  takes  ita  course  for  Ae-  space  of 
9G0  leagues,  receiving  innumerable  other  rivers 
which  are  on  the  ft.  part,  the  Iguajri,  Plundo, 
Monici,  Amamboy,  ItaimM,  Gruaauygua,  Yaoa- 
guajvi,  Itabo,  Acaray,  Munday,  Tendliey,  Fira* 
yubi,  Pirapopo,  Aguapey,  and  others ;  and  on- 
tfie  s.  part  tnose  of  Anemby,  Aguap^6,  Para- 
napane,  Huibav,  Pic^uiri,  Yari>  Impitay^  Yaoo^, 
Giiiraitagua,  Yequeimari,  Piracabi,  Cay,  IguaaUi 
Paranay,  Ibiray,  Murnara,  and  others. 

At  the  distance  of  195  leagues  horn  its  moutir 
it  haa  two  falls  which  impede  its  navigation^  so" 
that  the  boats  are  obligea  to  be  oarried  for  some 
little  distance  by  land;  The  whofe  of  that  ex- 
tent of  its  course  9.  flnom  the  riVer  Paruiape  ta 
m^  or  SS^",  is  callM  Gtiayr6.  The  countiy  is  of 
a  fine  temperature  and  ver^  fertile,  and  popu- 
l!ous  in  former  times ;  and  in  some  vaUeys  to- 
wards the  e.  firom  the  Uruguay,  the  territory 
6f  whidh  they  called  Tape,  melt  some  Indimis, 
of  whom  are  descended  tllose  of  the  missions  of 
the  present  Aiy,  and  lately*  converted.  Those  of 
^e  river  Gukyin&  call-  themselves  Guaranis,  and 
the  others  Tapes,  being  as  it  were  a  colony  of - 
^e  former.  All'.of  tiiem  spoke,  and  still  speak, 
the  same  idiom,  which  ia  tne  Guarani,  and  witii 
gmater  or  less  purity,  tiie  other  nations  of  the 
Guaicurus,  the  Ghiriffuanos,  &:c. 

This  country  was  discovered  by  Alvar  Nuflea? 
Gabeza  de  Yaca,  in  1541',  he  being  governor  of 
Paraguay  \  mA  he  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  calling  it  the  province  ofYerai 
The  inhabitants  w^ere  laboi4ous,  lived  in  settle- 
ments,, sowed  maiae  twice  a  year,  eultivatedf 
uucas  or  mandSocay  bred  fowl,  and  eat-  humane 
nesh,  not  only  of  their  own  prisoners,  for  they 
were  very  warlike,  but  even  that^  of  their  own^ 
dead. 

Two  monks  of  the  ordel^  oT  Sm-  Fl«ncisco^ 
called  Fr.  Bernsordo  de  Armenta^  and  iV.  AlonsQ- 
Lebron,  who  accompmied  the  governor  in  hit 
voyage,  were  the  fiirst  who  gave  these  Indiana 
the  first  insight  into  roligion.  Someyears  after- 
wards others  of  their  order  came^  apd  obtained 
great  fruit  by  Ac^  labours ;  but  he  that  laboured 
most,  wd  who  stayed  amongst  them  50  years, 
waa  the  venerable  Fr.  Luis  de  Bolafies,  com- 
panion of  San  Francisco  Solano,  who^  accom- 
panied by  many  other  religious,  erected  many - 
chapels  or  churches  in  Gnayr&,  establishing  six 
reditecnmsy  and'  uniting  the  Indians  in  setdementk 
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and  in  ktfge  and  convenient  parts^n  the  shores 
of  the  rivers  Ibajiba,  Paranape,  and  Pirapo, 
and.  for  their  in8]b*uction  in  their  catechism,  he 
maae  himself  maater  of  the  Guarani  tongue, 
many  of  his  orations  in  this  language  having 
been  since  printed  by  the  Jesuits. 

This  gi«at  missionaiy,  bent  down  with  j«ir8 
and  infinnities,  and  finding  it  impossible  fo^  hini 
lonrer  to  fulfil  his  wonted  duties,  went  with 
gladness  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  some  Jesuits^ 
entrusting  them  with  his  flock ;  but  such  was  the 
veneration  of  the  Indians  for  their  old  masters, 
that  they  were  with  diflSculty  persuaded  by  the 
venerable  Franciscan  to  accept  of  the  offices  o£ 
the  new  corners ;  he  at  last,  however,  persuaded 
them,  by  assuring  them  that  the  Jesuits  were 
their  brothers,  and  that  the  only  difierence  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  was  the  dress.  The 
Jesuits  followed  up  the  advantages  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  founded  some  n-esh  settlements 
or  doctrinal  establishments  in  1614.  But  the 
Maroelucos  Paulistas- of  Brazil  made  various  ir- 
ruptions against  those  settlements,  in-order  to 
entrap  prisoners,  which  they  might  carry  to  sell 
to  work  in  the  mines  of  that  kingdomand  at  the 
sugar  engines ;  nor  -did  they  carry  thither  less, 
at  different  times,  than  iOO^OOO  souls;  and  on 
this  account  the  missionaries  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  settle- 
ments to  a  spot  where  they  now  stand ;  where, 
being  still  infested,  a  permission  was  obtained 
from  his  majesty  for  these  Indians  to  carry  fire- 
arms for  their  defence,  in  1639,  although  they 
were  not  brought  into  action  till  some  time 
after,  when,  being  well  instructed  by  the  Jesuits, 
they  succeeded  in  completely  routing  their  ene- 
mies. ^ 

These  settlements  are  nearer  to  Paraguay  and 
Buenos  Ayres  than  they  were  formerly,  and  of 
the  30,  which  vras  their  number,  13  belong 
to  the  bishopric  of  the  fcnrmer,  and  tiie  17  others 
to  the  latter :  the  former  were  also  of  the  tem- 
poral government  of  that  province  till  1726, 
when  the  king  ordered  that  they  should  all  be 
dependent  on  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Tney  are  of  the  following  names  : 
San  Ignado  Guazu,  Santa  Rosa, 
San  Cosme,  Candelaria, 

Itapua,  ^  Santa  Ana, 

La  Trinidad,  Loreto, 

Jesus,  San  Ignacio  Miri, 

Santiago,  Corpus  Christi. 

NuestraSenora  deF^, 
Of  the  which  eight  are  to  the  s.  of  Paran&,  and 
the  five  others  to  the  n.    These  last  were  ceded 
hy  the  king  to  the  crown  of  Porti^  in  1755^  ijx 


exchange  for  the  colony  of  Saeramento ;  Imt  (Us 
plan  was  disagreable  to  the  Indians,  who  took 
up  their  arms  against  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese who  were  unitedly  endeavouring  to  force 
them  to  the  treaty,  and  such  was  their  res<^ution 
that  it  was  at  last  annulled.  These  settlements 
contain  41,000  souls,  who  cultivate  Uie  same  fi-uits 
as  those  of  Paraguay,  but  in  neater  abundance, 
namely  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  nerb  of  Paraguay, 
tobacco,  cotton,  seeds,  fruit  and  garden-herbs, 
besides  the  cutting  of  some  trees  to  make  planks. 

The  territory  Abounds  in  such  large  and  fine 
pastures  that  when  the  Jesuits  quittra  the  coun- 
try, there  were  found  in  the  30  settlements  no 
less  than  769,589  horses  13,905  mules,  and 
271,537  heads  of  sheep.  ^  The. government,  arts, 
and  manufactures  established  here  by  the  same 
missionaries,  has  for  many  years  been  a  problem 
which  could  not  be  solved  :  whether,  in  fact,  all 
this  should  prove,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  per- 
fection of  a  republic,  qr,  as  others,  that  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  tyrannical  despotism  eager 
only  for  its  own  interests.  More  on  this  sid^ect 
may  be  seen  in  the  ^^  Christianismo'  felice  of 
Muratoriy.the  Italian,  and  in  the  general  collec- 
tion of  the  documents  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Jesuits,  printed  by  order  of  the  government 

In  this  province  there  is  a  constant  tradition  that 
the  evangelist  and  apostle  St.  Th<|nias  preached 
here,  ut^  Xarque,  deaa  of  Albarracin,  lays  it 
down  in  his  own  myod  as  a  fiict,  nor  did  he  dwell 
a  short  tioij^  in  the  country.  Besides  this,  there 
is  in  a  certain  road  leading  from  Brazil,  in  the 
midst  of  unfrequented  woods,  a  kind  of  bower  or 
avenue,  indisputably  the  work  of  art,  which  the 
Indians  have ,  always  called  the  path  of  St. 
Thomas;  also  in  the  province  of  Paraguay  is  to 
be  seen  a  cave,  not  a  work  of  nature  but  of  art, 
the  which  is  seven  yards  long  and  proportion- 
ably  wide,  with  a  floor  level  and  plain,  and  a 
roof  composed  of  one  flat  stone,  perfectly  free 
from  any  inequalities  of  surfece ;  this  cave  is  in  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  both  the  mountain  and  the 
cave  bear  the  name  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  it  is 
there  thought  that  the  saint  sused  to  make  the 
same  cave  his  abode,  and  that  he  there  used  to 
preach  to  the  Indians  of  those  valleys.  Here  also 
is  found  an  hollow  rock  whidi  is  difBcult  of 
entrance,  but  in  which  is  found  the  prints  of 
feet  and  hands,  the  same  phenomena  existing  in 
other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Paraguay  ;  and  all 
agree  m  asserting  that  they  are  of  that  apostle, 
and  that  he  first  taught  them  the  use  of  the  herb 
of  Paraguay.  This  at  least  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  they  knew  the  use  of  it  before  the  arrival, 
of  the  Spaniards. . 
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The  In&lis  of  Brasil  concur  with  thto  trflidi- 
tion.  and  assure  us  that  the  apostle  St.  Thomas 
laxided  at  the  port  of  Todos  Santos,  opposite  the 
bar  of  San  Yincente.    Now,  if  to  alltnese  asser- 
tions we  take  into  consideration  the  information 
given  b^  the  Indians  to  the  conquerors  of  Peru, 
respecting  the  orgin  of  the  cross  of  the  settle* 
mentof  Cambuco  in  the  province  of  Omasujos  ; 
if  we  consider  the  stone  which  was  found  in  the 
Qiracy  of  Ayaviri,  ofthe  province  of  Yauyos;  the 
signs  at  Caxamarca,  and  the  vestiges  of  our  reli- 

Srion  found  in  a  cave  near  Tarija,  it  may  be  in- 
erred  that  it  is  most  probable  that  St.  Thomas 
did  actually  preach  the  gospel  in  these  coun* 

ti*ies. 

.  I^But  to  return  Jlo  the  description  of  the  Parani. 
This  great  river  (observes  the  traveller  Mawe), 
which  the  first  discoverers  considered  as  the 
chief,  on  account  of  its  abundant  waters,  unites 
with  the  e.  side  of  the  Paraguay  in  lat.  2T^  W ; 
and  their  united,  streams  tdce  the  name  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  originated  in  the  fidlow- 
ing  circumstance.  Martim  de  Jou8a,'the  first 
donatorv  of  the  captainship  of  St.  Vicente,  fur« 
nishi^  Alexo  Garcia  with  an  adequate  escort  to 
explore  the .  hitherto  untrodden  wilds  to  the  w. 
of  the  extensive  coast  of  Brazil.  Thi&iBtvepid 
Portuguese,  by  the  route  of  the  Tieti,  reached 
the  Para^ay,^  which  he  crossed,  and  penetrated 
considerably  into  the  interior,  firom  whence  he 
returned,  it  is  said,  loaded  with  silver,  and  some 

Sid;  but  he  halted  on  the  Phraguay,  and  waited 
r  Uie  coming  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  tender 
years,  with  some  of  his  people,  whilst  he  sent 
forward  an  account  of  the  mscovery.  He  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  Indians,  who  killed  him, 
took  his  son  prisoner,  and  carried  off  all  his 
riches ;  the  year  following,  60  Portuguese,  who 
were  sent  in  search  of  Gkrcia,  shared  the  same 
fete. .  The  Spaniards  who  first  settled  on  this 
river,  seeing  so  much  silver  amongst  these  In- 
dians, and  supposing  it  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
coun^,  called  the  river  La  Plata.  The  Paran& 
derives  its  principal  sources  from  the  w.  side  of  the 
mountains  of  Mantiqueira,  85  leagues  o.  of  the 
town  of  Paraly.  For  further  descripti<ms  con- 
nected with  this  article,  see  Para^ay.l 

PARANA,  a  settlement  of  the  ishuid  of  Joanes 
or  Maiajo  in  ftazil ;  on  the  n.  coast,  at  the  same 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas. 

Parana,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Brazil,  which  runs  n. ».  e.  and  enters  tEe 
Preto  or  De  Palma. 

PARANAGUA,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
'CepUttmhip  of  San  Yincente,  in  Bnurii ;  situate 


on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  of  Ipetuba. 

The  aforesaid  river  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
in  the  bay  of  Ipetuba. 

PARAN AIBA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Portoseguro  in 
Bra^ ;  it  runs  s.  s.  e.  for  many  leagues,  and 
enters  by  the  n»  side  into  the  Ghande  del  Parani 
near  its  source.  The  ex-Jesuit  Goleti  asserts 
that  it  enters  the  Marafton  by  the  n.  part,  below 
where  it  receives  the  Ginapape.  On  its  shores 
dwell  many  nations  of  barbarous  Indians,  who 
are  not  known. 

Para K AIBA,  another  abundant  river,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana.  It  is  an 
arm  of  the  Maranon,  which  runs  out  forming  a 
curve,  and  returns  to  enter  the  same  river,  form- 
ing the  lane  island  of  Ramos. 

PARANAMERIN,  or  Pabambm,  a  small 
river  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Seara  in 
Brazil,  which  runs  it.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  rivers  Paragu  and  I^uarazu. 

PARANAMIRI,  a  nver  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  is  an  arm  of  this 
which  communicates  with  the  lake  Araraba,  and 
forms  the  island  ofYariqutri. 
'  PARANAPANE,  Minas  ns,  dome  veiy  rich 
and  abundant  gold  mines  of  the  province  and 
c^to'n^A^  of  San  Yincente  in  Brazil.  They  lie 
between  the  rivers  Yapo  and  Yaguariba.  near 
where  the  Jesuits  had  the  settlement  of  their 
missions,  called  San  Francisco  Xavier,  in  the 
province  of  Guayr&,  and  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Portugese  of  San  Pablo. 

PARANAPE,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  govemmaat  of  Paraguay,  and 
whicn  enters  the  Paran6. 

PARANAPITINGA.    See  Yaguapihi. 

PARANAPURAS,  Encarnacion  ns,  aset- 
tle&ient  of  the  province  and  government  of  Mai- 
nas  in  the  kin^om  of  Quito  ;  a  reduccion  of  the 
missions  of  this  name  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  also  so  called. 

This  river  rises  in  the  cordUtera  of  the  Andes, 
runs  e.  and,  making  a  curve,  enters  the  GuaUaga, 
by  the  side  of  the  settlement  of  Yuriman^as. 

PARANAUNA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
eaptainship  of  Portoseguro  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
the  momitains  near  the  coast,  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  head  of  the  Grande  del  Francisco. 

PARANA  Y,  a  small  river  of  the  province  «)id 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Parana  between  those  of  Caruguampft 
and  Piray. 

PARANGATECUTIRO,  San  Juan  «£,  a 
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setdenaat  of  tbe  hau}.  so^l^sieilt  of  tike  distiiet .  of 
Uruapftn,  andakaldia  nu^or  of  Yalladblid,  in  Hxt 
province  ajQ4,  bishoprip  of  Mechoacan.  It  con- 
tains 62  fitmilies  of  Indians^  wA  is  10  leagues  e.  of 
its  head  settlement  a^d  18  froD>  ik»  capital,  and 
in  it  is  a  beautifii)  cpnveot^of  the  loofiks  of  Saa 
Austin* 

TARANOSy  ^barbarous  ayatioa  of  Indiana, 
who  inhabit  the  wood^  of  th^  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Nainas,  between  the  riyt^  Blanco  to  the 
i.  and  the  Curata^,  to,  t^  n*  and  bounded  w.  bjr 
the  nation  of  the  IquitQS. 

PARAPAMENA,  a  large  and  abundant  river 
of  the  province  and  ^apiainship  of  Soa  Pablo  in 
Brazil.  It  ri^s.  w.  of  tb^  caf^ital,  eod  runmng 
w.  n,  20*  enters  ibe  Paran&.  Dan  J^uan  de  ki 
Cruz  wronc^ly  calls  it  Pai^an^ane. 

PARAPlTl,    a    river  of  the  province   and 

f:ovenunepjk  o^Sai^ti^  Cruz^de  Ijbl  Sierra  in  Peru, 
t  rises  in  a  la^e  lafce  iA^  th^  territory,  of  the 
Pamjpas  de  Hu^nacps,  md  shortly  aflfer  loses 
itself  in  another  lake^  where  the  rivet  Ubay 
heads.  Some  caU  it  the  Apure ;  oil  its  shores  are 
seeathe  ruinsof  the  ai^tient  <^pital  of  the  province 
which  wa^  4est|royed'  by  thp  infidel  Iad«Ms» 

PARAPITINGA,  a  W^e  of  the  proi^iiice  and 
capiaimhip  oj^Porti^s^guiro  ii^.  Bra:^.  It  is  form- 
^a  from  ^  waste  water  of  the  river  Paracatus,  to 
the  e.  of  the  town  oi^Min^  Qenecales. 

PAB^APUit  a  sifiaU  n v^lr  of  the  province  and 
gbvernmemit  qt  Gjiajv^na  or  N.ueva  Andaluda, 
wbi^^bTise^  .^f  .jof  tbelfifke  in.  which,  the  river  Ma* 
csio^  hefMlsi  rMPB,e*  andtpteip  tbelMbinnon. 

PArAPURA,  a  settleipent^  <^tho  province  and 

E>ve|];nmei^t  of  Y  euMPela  iuithe  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
jcan^a,^.  situ^iie  qa.  tbe^  shiHre  ofiUie  riv^  Guar 
rico,  and  s.  s.  e.  of  the  lake  Ta^rigua. 

PAJ^QV43P,  arsetdemeiit'  of  the  head  ^t- 
Uem^nt  9f,tbe  ijifttjria  wd  dcdiHa^tmi^ot  of 
Jaiizit^rQ.  ip.  Nueva  E^paSa.  It  is  of  an  hA 
tempen^ituf^,^miteJD  a^  beauti&l  add  spacious 
valley.;  abpiiading!.  in  salubrious  waters^  and 
affords  fine  crops  of  ric^  with  which  the  various 
provipces  of  the.  kiiigdpia  are  supfdiedi  and  in 
tjbe,  tral9f^  of  wj^ph.  this  plbEM^ei  ifi  always  filled 
with,  timd^rs^.  Itl*  te^ues  &«  of  the  eapital^: 

PAAAAUAROf.aiiQtheao  ^ttl^tnent^vrith.tbe  de- 
4ic^tAi7  ititle  Qjf;  8w  A^ivstin^  in  the^  pnovinoe 
of  Ci^^Kua  .9f tb0  s^>top9dwi4  It  ia  of ae  hot 
temperature  cpntmo^  %!i  fiimilies  of  Indteosy  and 
P;;|f^l^ff^'to.th^)l^l|^<9yrofTuri€ato;  abounds  in 
maize,J^r:l^^.ap4ilMrgev-<3aM)e.  But  it  ie.subieot 
to  the,  epidt^mjp  d^i^en  of.gisrrvjpafof  iMSu)^ 
which  {he  Indians  call  turtcot€is^  and  whidl  sara 

extr^oly  www\  37*l«a£ueK^;o.  tiTltite^ltal. 
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FARARGA,  a  aaMfement  ofthepnafaoeand 
eorre^imiento.  of  Partflacochas  m  Penu 
•  PARABiE,  a.  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
meatiofSaa  Juaade  Los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Gianada.  It  runs  nearly  due  e.  and 
enteis  the  Casaipure  dose  to  the.  settfement  of  the 
reduccum  of  Saa-  Salvadar. 

FARARiINa,  a  settlement  of  the  pmvince  and 
corregimiefdo  of  Guailas  in  Peru. 

PARARCMA,  a  very  lofty  rock  of  apyjpami* 
dical  fiwm  oa  the  shore  of  the  river  Orikioco,  the 
base  of  it  being  move  than  half  a  league  in  eitcum- 
fidreoce ; .  it  is  all  of  one  piece,  and  can  only  be 
ascended  on  two  sides  with  great  difficulty.  The 
top^  which  at  a  distance  appears  like  a  spear,  isa 
dbuaof  an  oiralfiffure,  surrounded  by  a^ border  or 
^oeaat-work  of  tne  sane  stone ;  but  the  soil  ia 
very:  fisrtile^  The  Indians  of  the  Saliva  notibn 
havei  hmie  a  beaMtifiil  garden,  alwaya  irrigated  by 
an  hidden  aiream  of  water  which  flows  in  the  same 
vock.  Here  are  plantniBS,  pines,  and-  various 
fvuits. In: abundance;  but  the  greatest  attraction 
c^this  spot  isi  a  certain  bower,  wkMier  the  In» 
dians  come  to.  shdter  tiiemselves  firom  the  heat^ 
and  oGoasional^y  to  amuse  thenisd.vee,  observing^ 
fix>m  thaJt  eniinenc^  the  vessels  passing  along  the 
rivee^  and  luhich  ave  diseeraifale  at  an  immense 
distance.^        '        : 

PARAS,  a  settlement  of  the  ppovince  and 
carrtfpmento  of  Yilcas  ttuaman  in  r era. ;  annex- 
edi  to.  the  eimicy  off  Totos^  celelnrated  for  the 
fursjb  quifiksilver  mMe,  having  been  discovered 
theneoy  Pedro.  Gontreras,  native  of  San  Lucar 
de  Bairameda  in  1660^  ia  company  with  Enrique 
Churc^s,  a  Portuguese^  the  viceroy  of  Peru  at  the 
time  beine  Don  Gbnrcia  Hurtedo.  de  M^idooiu 
Marquis  <x  Ganete ;  but  this  mine  was  abandmied 
after  three  years,  the  profit  not  equalling  the 
expences. 

PARASI8,  a  nalioii  of  barbarous  Indians,  who 
inhabit  the  n.  m»  shore  of  the  river  Paraguay^ 
and  the  w,  of  the  lake  of  Los  Xaniyes ;  bounded 
on  thia  part  by  the  Moxos,  and^^.  by  some  tribes 
of  the  Ghiquitos. 

PARATAFA,  a.»n«dl  rirver  of  Ae  province  and 
goveriMMent  of  Guayana  or  Nueiia  Andaluoia, 
which  runa  e.  in  a  serpentine,  ceurse,  and  enters 
the  Ai^ui  by  thia  rhumlL 

PARADARI^  &  small  river  off  the>  pvevince 
andiCouMtry  oi  Las  Amaaonas,  in  the  territory 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese*  An  arm  of/  tliis 
river  returning  into  itsrutivehed^  fimne  av  small 
island. 

!  £ARi&TBCA,a  village  »d  settlement  of  ihe 
PkNBtugu^ie^  ol  the  jptfoeiaGe^  and  dapUfdmkif^  of 
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Todo8  Santos  in  Brazfl ;  atuaieoA  the  19.  jtore 
of  the  Grande  d»  San  FraneiBco,  and  at  the  mouA 
w^ere  this  enters  the  Baas. 

{^PARATlBE,  VL  bw  wthe  s.  w.  side  at  the 
island  of  Janiaica.  It  ia  $,  e.  of  Banister  bay  i 
its  s.  e.  point  is  also  called  Paratee.']    . 

PARATIi  or  Amqma  db  Los  RfiT£s«  a  small 
town  of  the  province  and  ca^mmhip  01  Rio  Ja^ 
qeyro  in  Brazil.;  otuate  near  the  coast,  and 
opposite  the  Isla  Grande. 

PAllAtING4,  a  hairae  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil,  which  rises  i^.J&t.  8^,  ratm  many  leagues 
to  s.  s.  w.  andeateirs  the  Toeantines,  opf^oate  tha 
ll^  of  La  Asundoa. 

PARATININGA.    SoeXurtHj. 

PARATINI,  a  river  of  the  proviuice  and  cap^ 
tainship  of  Rej  in  BrariL  whidi  raas  s.  and  tam- 
ing e.  caters  the  grand  la|^  of  Los  Patoa. 

PARATlPAiNl,  a  amall  river  of  thepravinee 
and  capkimsbip  of  Pai*4  in  Braail^  which  runs  if« 
n.  w:  tod  enters  the  Xfflga. 

PARAVARt,  a.  large  river  of  Peru,  which 
pses  ip  the  pro^vince  aad  cemfimeniB  of  Cara- 
baya,  aftarwards  iinttas  itsdf  with  the  BeBi,.MMl 
thus  forms  the  Castela.  On  its  shores  are  asaay 
bidian  nations,  of  whom  nothing  is  kaewn. 

PARAVINa:NAS.    SeePAamB. 

PARAUI'A^Aii  a  rivnr  of  the.  kiAgdom  of 
Brasp,  whjB^h  rises  m  the  mountaina  of  Oe  CaHaf 
putanna  Indians,  runs  €•  and  entei^  ^e  Piloeas 
near  the  town  of  Boa. 

PARAUTS,  a  settlement  of  the  proviaoe  mnd 

SpyenuneDt-of  Btaracaibo  in  the  Nueyo:  Reyno 
e.'Granada;  situateonthee.  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Mwaiboy.and  of  the  river  (^  its  name. 

This  river,  which  is  small,  rises  in  the  counti;^ 
of  (jriraharas  Indians,  runs  ».  and  ent^  the  lake. 

fPARAYBA.    SeepABAiBA.] 

rARAZlJ.  a  small  river  of  the  province  i|nd 
captaimkip  of  Seara  in  Braail,  which  runs  n.  aad 
enters  the  sea  between  the  I|;uarazu  and  the 
Paran&marin. 

PARCELA,  Baxo  be,  a  shoal  on  the  ooast  <^ 
the  frovince  and  captomiMp  of  Bii>  JanajTO  in 
JBrasiL  close  to  cape  Santo  Tom^ 

PAkCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  an4 
torregimientb  ot  Chilqaes  and  Masques  in  Peru  { 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Acdmamaasaya* 

PARCOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Anafames,  in  the  saoie  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  16  leagues  from  Guainanga,  aad 
13  from  Guancavelica. 

PARCU,  an  ancient  and  aamU  province  of 
Peru,  belonging  at  present  to  Cuaco.  It  waa 
conquered  and  unitea  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca 
Viracocha,  eighth  ^mparor^ . 
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,  PARDO,  a  mtr  6f  the  ipro^iacb  and  govern* 
ment  of  Psuraguay,  w4iich  runs  9.  and  enters  the 
graat  river  m  tlte  Portagueae.  It  is  also  eidled 
Afiemby. 

Pardo,  another,  a  snwU  river  in  the  tenritory 
of  Cuyaba  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
f  •  f .  9.  and  enters  the  Parani. 

Pari>o,  another,  called  also  Cdorado,  which 
runs  nearly  9.  wSad  turning  n.  n.  w.  enters  tks 
Paran&  by  the  s.  side  in  a  very  large  stream. 

PARDORA,  a  settlement  of  tM  province  and 
ctuptaimhip  of  Piemambuco  in  Brazil ;  eituate  «K 
(»the  city  of  San  Augustia.  near  tins  eoaat. 

[PARDUBA,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Brasril,  10 
leuues  iD.tt.  w.  of  BrandUii  bay.] 

PARE,  a  setdeaient  of  the  corregimienio  of  the 
jfirisdielion  of  Telez  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno  de 
Granada^  of  a  hot  but  healthy  temperature  ;  and 
havingft  soil  abounding  m  wlieat  and  maize,  olf 
Which  it  gilthers  two  crops  annually,  in  yticar, 
plalitakia,  and  sugar  canea,  which  are  worked  in  a 
great  number  of  sugar  engines  which  it  has,  and 
which  render  it  a  settlement  of  as  considerabla 
ooBunei^  te  any  in  that  kii^gdom.  It  contains 
600  housekeepers^  aind  is  seven  leagues  from  the 
eit^iof  Yelez* 

.  PaIib,  a  SBlatt  river  of  the  province  and 
govtaimetit  of  Gimyana  or  Nueva  Andalucia, 
which  ri&(<sa  n.  of  the  settleoMnt  of  San  Joseph  life 
Mapagr^  runs  e.  and  then  turning  s.  enters  tlte 
JUbi&apiari 

PAREDONES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregtrnfewlo  of  Manle  in  the  kingdom  «if 
Chile,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  YichuqueB. 

PAaBDONBS,  anothar  settlement,  in  the  island 
of  Cuba;  on  the  Nw  ooaat^  opposite  the  isle  of 
Gttinchos* 

PAanbon Bs^  dome  shoals  or  iroda,  near  the 
€^eaat  of  the  province  aad  a[ovemment  of  Carta*- 
gcna  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  uranada. 

fPAREN,  a  lake  of  Chile,  8.  America.] 

fPARHAM,  town  and  harboury  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  isknd  of  Antigua,  in  the  W.  Indies.  The 
harbour  is  defendedlby  ftrram  fort,  at  Barnacle 

Sinty  on  the  ».  side,  and  fiurther  up  by  anotlM^ 
t  on  the  e.  side.  The  town  is  r^gulariy  built, 
and  UeB  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  ancl  in  St. 
Peter's  pariah.] 

PaahaM)  a  city  of  the  ishind  of  Antifua,  one 
of  the  Antilles ;  im  the  11.  coast,  with  a  good 
port 

PARI,  a  settlement  c^the  province  and  com^ 
gimienio  of  Canta  in  Peru. 

Pari,  an  abundant  river  of  theaboveproviiicfe 
and  kinffdom,  which  rises  in  &e  lake  Chinchai«- 
cocha  of  the  province  of  Tarma,  laves  the-  pro^ 
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vinc^  of  Cania,  Xaiga,  and  Huanta,  runs  $.  till 
it  reaches  the  province  of  Guarocfatri,  where  it 
forms  an  elbow,  and  turning  e.  after  collecting 
the  waters  of  various  other  rivers,  enters  the 
Marafion,  wilJi  which  some  have  wrongly  iden- 
tified it. 

Pari,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Ghiayana  or  Nueva  Andahicia, 
one  of  those  which  enters  the  Orinoco  by  the  e. 
side. 

'  PARI  A,  a  province  and  corre^imienk)  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Char- 
cas  ;  bounded  it.  by.  the  provinces  of  Pacages, 
n*  e.  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Oiruro,  e. 
and  5.  f.  by' that  of  Porco,  s.  w.  by  that  of  Lq>es, 
and  w*  by  tht^t  of  Caranfas.  It  is  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature, and  the  vegetwle  productions  are  those 
peculiar  to  the  sierra;  sudi  as  papas^  bark, 
oarley,  &c.  It  has  large  breeds  of  smaller  cattle, 
0ome  alfik)  of  larger,  and  otUamas^  vkuHas'^  and 
kuanacos.  .  Here  are  salt  mines,  and  a  lake  from 
which  much  i^  extracted ;  iilso  various  streams  of 
warm  water.  ... 

The  corre^uhrs  of  Oruro  being  alcaldes  majf'- 
ates  of  the  mines  of  the  district  of  Yeinte  Leguas 
.  and  Paria,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  the 
settlement  of  Sepulturas,  being  included  in  the 
same  limits ;  '  they  .appropriated  to  themselves, 
come;  years  siiice^  some  silver  mines  of  the  cor* 
4illera  of  Condocondo,  and' some  gold  mines,  of 
which  many  have  filled  with  water,  and  others 
are  not  worked,  from  the  great*  expence.    In  this 

?royin€$  ifuns  a  large  river  fronl  the  province  of 
acages^  n^ck  is  called  the  Desaguaderoy  taking 
its  source  in  the  great  lake  Titicaca  or  Chu- 
cuito;  aild  which  hemg  passed  in  various  parts 
in  rafts  made  of  toriora  or  reed,  runs  r.  e.  and 
•forms  a  lake  of  three  to  four  leagues  long  and 
tw^  wide,  in  which  breeds  a  fish,  called  by  some 
suchesj  and  by  others  bagres. 

This  river,  ds  being  very  abundant,  and  the 
lake  continuing  always  at  one  height,  it  caused  a 
suspicion  that  its  waters  had  a  subterraneous 
vent ;  and  in  &ct  it  is  found  to  have  a  whirlpool, 
oyer  which  some  old  rafts  being  permitted  to 
float,   where,  after  giving  two  or  three  turns, 
sucked  down.    The  water  is  thought  to  find  itself 
a  passage  into  the  sea  under  the  cordillera^  and 
throitf h  the  shore,  close  to  the  port  of  I^ueique. 
Jin   1748  its  waters  increased  to  an  immense 
height,  and  it  was  concluded  that  some  raft  had 
blocked  up  its  subterraneous  passage ;  a  circum- 
stance most  likely,  since,  af^er  a  time,  they  sub* 
tided  to  their  ordinary  state.    One  part  of  this 
province  is  inuadated  in  the  rainy  seasons  for 
IMBy  leagues. 
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The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  10,000,  make 
dieeses  of  sheep's  milk,  much  esteemed  in  other 
provinces  for  their  delicacy.  Its  corre^dor  used 
to  have  a  repartimiento  of  50,200  doUars,  and 
paid  anakavala  of  401  dollars  yearly :  the  capital 
18  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

8^he  natives  of  this  province,  as  well  as  those 
uayanaand  Debaioa,  were  originally  very 
sealous  in  their  worship  of  the  devil  and  idols,  to 
whom  they  sacrificed  men,  and  then  eat  them; 
when  their  gods  were  angry,  they  punished  them- 
selves with  iasting.  Their  priests  were  stoned  or 
burned,  if  they  married  against  their  vow  of 
chastity.  They  believed  in  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  this  life.  The  spot  in  the  moon  they 
held  to  be  a  man  imprisoned  there  for  inceirt  with 
his  sister.  They  .fed  J^^ly  the  departed  souls 
with  maize  and  wine.  They  held  the  souls  of  great 
men  only,  and  such  as  wefe  buried  with  uem, 
immortal.  Their  ereat  men's  funeral  pomps 
were  celebrated  yearly  with  much  lameptationsj 
drinking,  and  bestial  ceremonies,  both  men  and 
women  casting  aside  all  modesty.    These  sub* 

Csts  are  fiirther  treated  off  by  the  authors,  P. 
artyr,  Gromara,  Linschoten,  Cieza,  &C.3 

Pari  A,  the  lake  of  which  we  have  above  spoken, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  by  a  chan- 
nel of  80  fiithoms.  These  waters  are  of  very 
bad  quality,  but  abound  in  dtcellent  fish,  and  are 
thought,  with  great  reason,  to  have  a  subterrane* 
ousvent.  '     '  '  *,     *   ' 

Paria,  a  province.    See  Andalxtcia. 

Paria,  a  gulf,  between  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Cumana  to  the  s.  s.  zt,,  and  w.  w.  o.  and  'the 
island  Trinidad  to  the  it;  r.  and  ^«  ^-  terminating 
by  the  n.  at  the  cape  of  Las  Salinas-  and  thje^t  of 
San  Joseph,  and  by  the  e.  at  the  tape  or  ppint  of 
Blanquizales ;  its  entrance  at  tUe  former  part 
beiuff  by  the  mouth  of  the  Drago  or*  Dragon,  at 
the  latter  by  the  point  of  Griuera.  Its  extent 
from  e.  to  w.  is  88  miles,  and  from  n:  to  s.  5O9 
and  off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  yeiy 
good  anchorage. 

[This  gulf  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Trisfe 
(Sad),  but  as  the  whole  of  the  coa^  of  Tiera 
Firme  which  surrounds  the  ffulf  g^  by  the 
name  of  Paria,  the  English  ana  the '  Frtock  geo- 
graphers have  given  that  name  to  the  gu^^tself. 
What  these  two  latter  nations  mean 'ti)y  the  gulf 
Sadj  is  a  gulf  which  lies  between  cape  Coderas 
and  point  Hicacos. 

From  the  two  lands  to  the  it.  of  this  gulf,  jut 
out  two  points,  between  whiish  are  three  islands, 
which  are  nearly  e<  and  w.  of  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently close  the  gulf  to  the  n.  excepting  four 
channels  left  betwera  the  islands  owed  fjn-^ 
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Sn's  mootlis.  The  largest  of  these  diannels, 
ing  6  miles  broad,  is  that  to  the  w.  between 
the  point  Pena  of  Cumana,  and  the  island  named 
Chacacfaacares.  There  are  several  rocks  above 
water  in  the  channel  lying  dose  to  the  point, 
and  one  hidden  rock  two  cables  length  from  the 
island. 

Between  this  island  and  the  next,  which  is 
called  Navios,  there  is  a  second  channel  named 
Ship  Channel  (des  vaisseauxj)  which,  as  it'  runs 
from  ft.  to  n.  e.  is  very  good  for  vessels  entering 
the  gulf,  but  very  bad  fyr  going;  out.  The  third 
channel  is  fi>rmed  by  theprecedme  island,  and  that 
which  lies  next  to  the  e,  named  Monos ;  it  is  called 
de  Huevos,  or  Channel  of  Eggs.  It  runs  from 
n.n.e.  to  s.  s.  e. ;  it  is,  like  the  preceding,  better 
for  entering  than  leaving  the  gmf.  The  fourth 
channel  is  formed  by  the  preceding  island  Mo- 
nas,  and  the  ».  n.  w.  point  of  Trinidad,  and  is 
called  Apes  Mouth.  It  is  narrow  and  danger- 
ous, on  account  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
passage.  The  small  vessels  that  enter  by  this 
passage  always  pass  between  the  rock  and  Tri- 
nidad. 

This  gulf  forms  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the 
world ;  its  size  and  extent  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  it  has  in  every  part  ffood  anchorage,  the 
bottom  being  mud,  except  oy  Camana,  where 
tliere  are  some  sands  and  banks,  and  the  water  is 
fliiallow.  On  the  s.  some  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  fall  into  the  gulf  in  many  branches,  and 
with  great  velocity.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Orinoco  originally  may  have  separated  the  island 
of  Trinidad  from  the  main  land,  and  have  idso 
produced  the  four  channels  which  are  above  des- 
-cribed.  The  current  is  certainly  always  run- 
ning out,  and  for  which  reason,  it  is  impossible 
tar  ships  to  enter  if  the  winds  are  not  &vourable 
and  sufficiently  strong. 

On  the  coast  of  Paria  there  are  several  ports 
and  roadsteads,  which  render  the  communication 
with  Trinidad  very  easy.] 

Paria,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  finrmer  gulf, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  for  many  leagues,  opposite 
the  island  ofTrinadad,  and  which  is  called  also  de 
Mwiilones :  in  lat.  9°  18" ».,  long.  62°  V  w. 

l^RIACACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  c&rregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru. 

PARIACOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregitniento  of  €hiailas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
t0  the  curacy  of  Llaut&n  in  the  province  of  Santa. 

PARIAGUAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
af  Barcelona  and  government  of  Cumaani,  at 
the  foot  of  the  sierra  of  Paraigiia,  on  the  shore  of 
ihe  river  Ipire. 

VOL.  IV. 


PARIAHUANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 

and  corregimienio  of  Xauja  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cochangara. 

PARIAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregitniento  of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

PARIANCHARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Tama  in  Peru. 

PARIARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guamalies  in  Peru. 

PARICATUBA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese 
possession,  opposite  the  strait  of  Pauxis. 

PARIDA,  Cayo  de  la,  a  rocky  isle  or  shoal 
near  the  coast  of  Florida,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
same  between  El  Gran  Martin  and  the  Cayo 
Vizcaino. 

{^PARILLO,  a  town  of  Peru,  generally  called 
Santa  ;  which  see.] 

PARIME,  an  immense  lake  of  the  province  of 
Dorado,  being  the  deposit  of  the  waters  of  in- 
finite rivers,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  which 
enter  by  a  very  wide  arm  of  the  river  Branco 
and  others.  Some  modem  authors  would  have 
it,  that  this  lake  is  merely  fiibulous  and  imaginary ; 
but,  according  to  the  late  advices,  it  is  said  to  be 
real  and  existing.  Its  extent  is  not  known,  but 
it  varies  according  to  its  different  parts:  it  is  of 
a  square  figure,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tra- 
vellers allow  it  to  be  82  leagues  long  from  e.  to  w. 
so  as  to  resemble  a  little  sea,  its  waters  even 
being  salt. 

From  the  mountains  to  the  w.  of  it,  flow  down 
many  rivers,  all  of  which  run  into  it,  and  on  the 
n.  side  it  has  a  channel  by  which  it  runs  out  into 
the  river  Parabd.  In  the  midst  of  it  are  many 
islands,  and  in  the  mountains  dwell  many,  nar 
tions  of  infidel  Indians,  supposed  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  that  beautiful  country  the  Dorado,  but 
which,  firom  the  solicitude  it  has  caused,  has 
been  ratal  to  so  many. 

On  the  n.  ti.  r.  the  river  Cuyimi  rises  from  this 
lake,  and  laves  the  territory  of  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies, and  afterwards  unites  itself  with  the  Esequi- 
bo;  on  the  s.  rises  the  Parand-pitinga  or  xa- 
guapira,  which  means  white  water,  the  which 
enters  the  Maranan  by  three  mouths  by  the  n* 
part,  and  was  discovered  in  1745.  Another 
river,  also  of  the  same  name  as  the  lake,  issues 
from  it. 

[It  is  now  discovered  beyond  aU  question,  and 
according  to  the  latest  maps  and  manuscript 
drawings  of  that  countrv,  that  this  lake  is  nothing 
but  an  overflow  of  the  head  branches  of  tht 
Branco,  in  the  valley  of  Parimo.] 
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The  nbove-nflmed  rirer,  which  is  vefv  large, 
runs  continually  s.  collecting  the  waters  of  sevcml 
other  rivers,  and,  making  various  turns,  enters 
the  Negro  by  four  mouths  or  arms,  called  Dar&, 
Podaviri,  V araca,  and  the  Principal  mouth.  From 
the  spot  where  the  first  arm  diviaes  itself  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Negro,  it  is^  called  ParaviUanas. 

PARINA-COCAS.    See  Pabinacochas. 

PPARINA,  a  point  it.  w.  of  the  harbour  of 
Payta,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  cuwitry  within 
the  point  is  high  and  mountainous,  fietween 
Payta  and  it  is  a  large  bay,  having  shoals.  The 
land  is  low,  and  some  white  hilb  are  found  all 
the  wayj 

PAkINACOCHAS,  a  province  and  correghni^ 
etUo  of  the  kin^om  of  Peru ;  bounded  ».  1^  the 
province  of  Aimaraes,  n.  w.  hj  that  of  Vilcas 
noaman,  e.  by  that  of  Cfamnbivilcas,  s.  by  that 
Condesuyos  ae  Arequipa,  and  w.  by  that  of 
Lucanas.  Its  len^h  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w.  is  35 
leagues,  and  its  width  IS  by  the  onposite  rhomb, 
though  rather  irre^ar^  as  are  all  the  provinces 
of  the  sierra.  Such  bemg  its  situation,  it  is  ex- 
tremely cold,  with  exception  of  some  ravines, 
where  the  temperature  is  so  benign  that  pears, 
and  other  kinds  of  fruits,  except  ckirimoyasy 
will  grow  all  the  year  round,  and  this  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  settlement  of  Pause,  and  in  some 
others,  where  they  grow  wheat,  beans,  and  bar- 
ley in  abundance.  Here  are  breeds  of  cattle, 
particularly  of  the  lanigerous  sort,  from  the 
fineness  and  plenty  of  the  pasture.  They  weave 
here  some  cloth,  which  they  call  ckumasy  cumbes^ 
and  Biettas  of  beautijRd  &bric,  for  wnkh  purpose 
they  cultivate  a  sort  of  grain  which  they  call  the 
magno.  In  the  mountains  are  found  many  hua- 
nacos,  which  are  used  in  cfa-oves  for  carrying 
light  burtons. 

In  the  curacy  of  Pullo,are  various  miniM  of  gold, 
which  they  dress  with  quicksilver ;  but  the  qua- 
lity of  that  metal  is  uncertain,  and  the  emolument 
it  produces  is  not  easily  calculated ;  but  it  ouj^ht 
not  to  be  small,  as  a  very  considerable  prMortion 
of  labourers  and  traders  find  employment  by  it. 

There  are  here  salt  mines,  various  streams  of 
warm  medicinal  waters,  and  a  lakeof  seven  leag'ues 
lonjg  and  one  wide,  on  which  breeds  a  kind  of 
white  bird,  vrhose  name,  in  the  language  of  l9ie 
country,  is  panuiray  and  it  is  firom  a  corruption 
of  this  woro,  and  the  adjunct  cucha^  which  «g- 
nifies  lake,  that  we  have  mrindtoeha.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  Indians  as  M$t^ees,  are 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  drovers,  and  carry 
from  the  province  of  Cuman&  tc»  that  of  Guzco 
and  other  parts,  wine,  brandy,  aft,  olives,  dried 
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fishy  and  prawns ;  taking  hi  exchange  dried  beei( 
tallow,  pmaSi  ctmnoj  and  dothes.  The  inha- 
bitants, wno  are  divided  into  30  settlements^ 
shonld  aasount  to  about  11,300.  The  corresuhr 
used  to  have  a  repmUmento  of  86,400  doium^ 
and  it  paid  an  akmala  of  691  dollars  annually. 
The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  Pausa;  tne 
others  are, 

Coracoa,  QvecbuaUa, 

Chumbi,  Paaipanuinca, 

PuUo,  Huanicatas, 

Pararca,  Huorhua, 

Pausa,  Taurisma, 

Cascarft,  Ampi, 

Colta,  Pausa, 

Oyolo,  Mongui, 

CorcnUa,  Areos, 

Lamjpa,  Chiapi, 

Zayb,  Qnilcata, 

Charcana,  HnaAaca, 

Andamarca,  OpalHKdMi, 

Rebacaico,  Aipabaflnba, 

Bellinga,  Oasiri. 

PARINACOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correginriento  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Copta. 

PARIQUIZES,  a  river  of  Ae  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  in  the  Portnguesff  po^ 
sessions.  It  rises  between  the  rivers  Juamnnda 
and  Giiatuma,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  second  just 
before  this  enters  the  Marailon. 

PARIS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbar 
does,  in  the  dialriet  and  parish  of  S.  Thoons,  on 
tiie  9.  coast,  ft.  e.  of  the  city  of  Ridge-twrn. 

Paris,  a.smalt  river  of  Louisiaiia  m  N.  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Mississippi, 
between  those  of  Mine  and  La  Roche. 

[PAnis,  a  thriving  township  of  exoelient  land 
in  New  York  stat^,  HcrlMmer  county.  It  is 
8.  w.  of  Whitestown  six  miles,  fit>m  which  it 
was  taken,  and  incorporated  in  1V9S.  In  1796 
four  townships  were  taken  from  it,  viz*  Hantl* 
ton,  Sherbinrne,'  Brookfield,  and  €langevsfield. 
It  contained,  by  the  state  census  of  1796y  SiSB 
inhabitants,  of  whom  564  were  eteetivBL  Imni 
ore  is  founidV  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  '^llHmiI«> 
ton  tLcademy  isr  situated  in  this  town,  in  Clinton 
parish,  where  also  a  Congregational  dimi^'has 
lately  been  erected,  and  marks  of  rapid  pvogtess 
in  improvements  and  wealth  are  vismle J 

S Paris,  anifihnd  on  the  coast  of  S.  CfaroUna; 
eh  see.] 
PARITA,  a  seMleroent  of  the  alcukUa  fiu^or  of 
NaM'ini  the  kingdom  of  Tiemi  Firme^  near  ihe 
coast  of  the  S.  sea.    It  produces  waoEe,  yuc^ 
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aa4  fogs,  with  wUchrU  siimUes  ihe-jcafital  of 
Panami,  from  wkcnee  it  is  40.  l«eigu9S -distant. 

PAftlYA,  a  riyer  of  the  province  and  ffoywn- 
ment  «f  Maracaibo  in  the  iHuevo  R^yno  de  Gra- 
nado.    It  enters  the  Zaripft. 

[PARKER'S  Maud,  in  Liooola  ooua^,  dis- 
tnot  of  Maifie,  is  formed  bj  the  waiters  of  Keime- 
beck  river  on  the  w*  hj  the  sea  on  the  s,  by  Je- 
vemymimm  bay  on4he«*  and  by  a  emaU  strait 
which  divides  it  from  Arrowsiek  islaiid  on  the  n. 
It  derives  its  name  from  John  Parker,  Arho  pur* 
dnaedit  of  the  natives  in  1650 ;  and  ^  part  of 
it  still  remaiiifl  to  his  posti^ity.  It  is  in  the- 
towndiip  of  €r6orgetow3i ;  whicli  6ee«j 

[Parker's  River,  takes  its  rise- in  Rowley, 
in  Essex  counl;jr,  Massachusetts,  and  after  a 
course'  ef  a  few  miles,  passes  int#  the  «oiiad 
wli^ch  separates  Plumh  islaad  from  the  main 
land.  It  IB  navifiaUe  about  two  miles  from  its 
mettth,  wh^ne  a  bridge  cresses  it  870  feet  lonr 
aiMl  26  feet  wide,  consisttoji^  of  solid  piers  and 
ei^ai  wooden  arches.  It  is  on  the  post-road 
from  Boston  n.  and  was  built  in  175iS«  It  is 
supported  by  a  toll.} 

PARMUKCA,  an  ^joteuaive  and  beautiful 
valley  o(  the  kingdain  tof  Peru,  to  the  «.  w.  of 
Ciiaoo.  It  is  ferule,  of  a.saady  soil,  and  was 
anciently  called  Chiwu,  a  «iaaie  of  one  of  the 
ladian  chiefe.  The  Inca  Paohaout^c  subjeoled 
aad  united  it  to  the  e»pire.  La  Martiuere  calls 
it  ParoMMsga,  citiac  Mr.  de  I'lsle,  wh0  is  bo4mh 
thority;  but  Garoibso  laca  caUs  k  PannuBga. 

PAtUVAIBA,  a  river  of  the  kiag4oBi«of  Braail, 
in  the  teiritory  oi  Cuyaba.  It  is  siaall,  xuas 
s.s.w.  and  eiubers^  that  jof  Las  Porrudos. 

PARNAPICABA,  a  setdementof  the  provmce 
and  a^idmnskq)  of  San  Yinoeote  in  BrasU;  at 
Mie  "duKi  of  «  tnouniaiii  of  the  sane  aaaie^  and 
near  the  river  Itam&n. 

PARN  ASa,  a  veiy  ioftv  mwuilMn  of  the  pro- 
vsnoB  and  goveiaiiient  of  Guayana,  or  part  erf* 
the  ocHiBtry  of  lam  Amaaonas  possessed  hy  the 
Dutd. 

PARO,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
oaast  of  the  ptontiiOB  and  government  of  >Co8ta- 
riea  in  the  kin^om  of  Guatemala.  It  is  in  the 
fptU  of  Jf  iooya  in  the  middle  of  its.entranceu 

PAROQUE,  a  snudl  viver  of  the  provinoe 
and  capkinship  of  Todos  Santos  in  BFaaui,  which 
rises  neanthe  coast,  jmna  $.  awl  enters  the  «ea 
bytho«ide4»f  the  bay. 

PARQUIN,  a  settleaneat «f  thepnMrinoe  and 
cmrregai^iado  of  Chanoay  in  Peru;  anaexed  to 
thoeoracy  of  Cancfaas. 

PARRA9  a  flmaU  isbuul  of  the^ulf  of  Pa* 
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nami^  between  the  islands  Chamra  and  Cheto^ 
and  one  of  those  ^^alled  L^  Periaa,  on  account 
of  thejpearls  found  there.    In  lat.  8^  Q%^  fi.> 

PAkRAL,  San  Joseph  del,  a  settlement 
and  ^^al  of  silver  mines,  of  the  province  of 
Tepeguaaa,  and.  kijigdom  of  Nueva  Yizcava^ 
ana  one  of  the  most  populous  settlements  in  that 
kingdom :  of  a  mild  temperature,  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  fruits,  grain,  and  cattle;  situate 
on  the  hank  of  the  stream  of  Oro.  In  its  vi- 
cinity are  several  mines,  and  different  missions 
whidi  were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  as  alsio  the  sum-^ 
mer  retreats  which  they  call  Del  Canutillo.  At 
nine  leagues  distance  to  the  n.  is  a  cultivated 
estate,  a^  where  there  are  lai^pe  breeds  of 
cattle,  called  San  Pedro.  Seventh-five  leagues 
n.  »•  w.  of  the  capital,  G^iadiAns^  in  lat»  27°  W. 
long.  26P  30\ 

[PARRAMORE,  one  of  the  smaU  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  line  the  e.  coast  of 
NortharaptoB  county,  Virginia.] 

^  PARRAS,  a  town  of  the  same  province  and 
kk^om  as  the  fonner  settlement ;  situate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  of  its  name,  or  of  San  Pedro 
and  th!e  stream  of  )the  Guanabal.  In  its  district, 
especially  to  the  s.  are  many  cultivated  estates 
and  gwing  lands,  such  as  are  those  of  Los  Pa- 
tos,  jBI  Abmey  La  Peiia,  and  Oldio.  Fifty 
leagues  n.^*  of  the  cap^,  Guadiaivi,  in  lat. 
26°  35^    Long.  263^  4(K. 

[A  species  of  wild  vine  found  in  this  beau^i 
tifiil  situation  has  procured  it  the  name  of  Par- 
ras  from  ihe  Spaniards.  The  conquerors  trans- 
planted to  this  place  ihe  vUi$  vmifera  of  Asia ; 
and  this  branch  of  industry  hasoeen  found  tp 
succeed  very  well.] 

P^naM,  another  «ettleaient,  in  the  the  same 
provinoe  and  Jdngdekss  as  the  £>rinar  town :  one 
of  there  which  compose  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits. 

PARRAGOTES,  a  nation  of  barbarous  In- 
dians of  Equinoctial  France,  near  the  n^  coast 
of  Cayenne ;  bounded  by  the  nsition  of  the  Su; 
payes,  and  having  a  communication  and  com^. 
merce  with  the  Dutch,  but  being  inveterate 
^lernies  to  the  French,  fighting  them  whenever 
they  meet  thenu  Some  geqgraphers  call  them 
Paracotes. 

PARRlLLAi  Santa  Mae^^  ds  la.  See 
Santa. 

PARRIPARIES,  a  barbarous  natioin  of  In- 
dians of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  de^ 
scendants  of  the  Panches.  They  dwell  to  thc^ 
w*  of  the  grand  river  of  La  Magdalene^  and 
ave  bounded  by  the  Amurcaa  nnd  Caland^iwu?^ 
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are  ftw  in  numbers,  but  ferocious  and  cruel,  and 
consequently  feared  by  other  nations. 

[PARR  Town,  a  new  and  thriving  town  in 
Nova  ScotiaJ 

[Parr's  Point,  is  the  s.e.  point  of  Half- 
moon  bay,'  on  the  n,  e.  side  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christopner's,  in  the  W.  Indies.  The  coast  here 
is  rocky*'] 

[PAKSONSFIELD,  a  township  of  the  dis- 
trict  of  Maine,  in  York  county ;  situate  on  the 
New  Hampshire  line,*  between  Great  and  Little 
Ossipee  rivers,  and  is  98  miles  n.  of  Boston. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1785,  and  contains  655 
inhabitants.] 

PARTIDAS,  RocAS,  some  shoals  of  the  S. 
sea,  close  to  the  coast  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Veraffua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  opposite  the  settlement  of  San  Pablo. 

PARTIDO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  atcal" 
dla  mayor  of  Nicoya,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate« 
iftala.  It  rises  near  its  capital,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua. 

iPARTiDo,  a  small  island,  under  the  high 
of  St.  Martin,  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Campea- 
chy  gulf.  It  lies  in  the  fiiir-way  across  the  bay 
ft*om  cape  Catoche  to  Vera  Cruz.] 

[PARTRIDGEFIELD,  a  townshio  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Beikshire  county ;  96  mues  w.n.  w. 
of  Northampton,  and  188  w.  of  Bostcm.  It  was 
inoorporatea  in  1775,  and  contains  1041  inha- 
bitants.! 

PARU,  a  town  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  settled  by  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  situate  towards  the  ti.  and  on  the  shore 
of  that  river,  where  the  Porturuese  have  built  a 
fort.    The  town  is  in  lat  PS9^  s. 

Paru,  a  river  of  this  province,  called  by  the 
Portuguese,  Ginapape,  it  flows  down  from  the 
Sfierras  de  Tumucucnraque  to  the  s.  and  enters 
the  Amazonas  on  the  n.  side,  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  mouth. 

Paru,  another  river^  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Caguan,  m  the  Nuevo  Rejmo  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  a  Uanuray  runs  n.  e.  and 
enters  the  Caura. 

Paru,  a  whirlpool  of  the  river  Caura,  very 
large  and  rapid  in  the  part  where  this  river  is 
entered  by  the  Ini^uari. 

PARUA8L  a  nver  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Gruayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
runs  n.  through  the  territory  of  the  Mapoyes  In- 
dians, abounds  in  excellent  fish,  and  enters  the 
Orinoco  bf  its  s.  part. 

PARUirA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
eqptamiUp  of  Portoseguro  in  Bia^.    It  rises 
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near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Caravdas  and  Peredpe. 

PARULARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions.  It  is  the  same  as  the  ApiSaila- 
vare,  which  at  its  source  has  this  name. 

PARARUMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
is  one  of  those  which  enter  the  Orinoco,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Sinaruco.  Mr.  Bellin  calls  it 
Paruma. 

PARUPO,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.  It  rises  from  a  lake 
which  is  near  the  settlement  of  Tapia,  and  enters 
the  Ami  fay  the  c.  part. 

PARURO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru. 

PASA6E,  or  Dotaciohbs,  a  setdement 
and  garrison  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcayui 
where  there  are  SS  men  and  a  captain  to  sniard 
against  the  incursions  ci  the  infidel  Indiaas. 
It  is  situate  in  a  very  fertile  territoiy,  where 
there  a^  many  gardens^  in  which  are  culti- 
vated in  abundance  fruit  trees  and  vines.  It 
is  eaually  surrounded  by  many  estetes,  which 
are  fertile  in  ^rain  and  cattle.  Towards  the 
M.  runs  a  spacious  and  pleasant  plain.  Thirty 
leagues  n.n.e.  of  the  capital. 

Pasage,  a  small  city  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica; situate  in  the  road  which  leads  firom 
Puerto  Real  to  Snanish  Town,  seven  miles  s.  e, 
of  the  latter,  at  tne  mouth  of  the  river  Cobre, 
where  the  English  have  a  fi)rt  furnished  with  10 
or  IS  canon.  It  is  a  place  of  much  commerce, 
and  its  p<^ulation  consists  of  400  houses. 

Pasage,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  nation 
of  Los  Colorados,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains 
of  this  name  in  the  province  and  corregimaido  of 
Latecunga  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Pasage,  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Tucuman  in  the  district  and  juris* 
diction  of  the  city  of  Salte;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name,  ^  or  otherwise  called 
Salado. 

Pasage,  a  river  of  the  same  province.  See 
Salado. 

Pasage^  another  river,  in  the  strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, which  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  narrow 
pass  of  this  name. 

Pasage.  This  narrow  pass  is  where  the 
strait  is  most  contracted,  and  is  the  third  and 
last  pass  to  enter  the  S.  sea. 

PASAGERO^  a  small  isle  of  the  N.  sea,  be- 
tween the  Antilles,  c.  of  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico^  and  between  this  and  St.  Thomas. 
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PA8AG0CHI,  a  gakOmmmi  cS  tlie 
which  were  held  Iqr  the  JemiiCs  in  the  province 
of  'tarauMm  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
Thirtf  •two  leagues  w.  s.  w.  of  the  town  and  real 
of  the  mines  orSan  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

PASAMACADIE.    (ISee  Passamaquoddt.] 

Pasamacadie,  an  island  situate  near  the 
coast,  of  the  same  province,  within  a  bay,  to 
the  n.  of  Grand  Meaan, 

PASAMAYO,  or  Pasamatu,  a  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  province  and 
canregimienio  of  Canta,  in  the  sierra  which  di- 
vides this  province  from  that  of  Chancay,  finmi 
whence  it  runs  w.  and  then  into  the  8.  tea,  form* 
ing  a  small  bay.  Eighteen  miles  s.  of  the  town 
of  Chanoiy  • 

FASAO,  or  Pasauo  Cabo,  a  point  of  the 
coast  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Guayaquil  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is 
about  25  miles  to  the  s.  of  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  on  it  is  a  signal-house  to  give  inteU%ence  of 
vessels  appearing  on  the  coast. 

PASAOS,  or  Pasavbs,  a  barharous  nation 
of  Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  They  inhabit 
the  9.  part,  and  were  bounded  formerly  by  the 
nation  of  the  Mantas.  The  emperor  Huaina* 
Capac,  thirteenth  monarch  of  Peru,  conquered  it, 
ana  fixed  in  its  territonr  the  boundary  of.tlm 
empire  bj^  this  part,  on  tne  coast  of  the  Pacific 
sea.    Tms  nation  is  at  the  {MPesent  day  extinct. 

PASATARIA,  a  liver  of  the  province  and 
country  ofLas  Amazonas  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. It  is  an  arm  of  the  Maranon  or  Ama- 
zonas,  which  runs  in  a  curve,  and  forming  an 
island,  returns  back  into  itself. 

PAoATRES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ctgpUAuhip  of  Key  in  Brazil;  situate  at  the 
source  ofthe  river  Negro. 

PASCA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  ccrretpmiento  of  this  name,  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gmnada.  It  is  of  a  benign 
temperature,  abounding  in  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  a  warm  and  cold  climate,  and  is  very 
healthjr.  Forty-eight  miles  s.  with  a  slight  in- 
clination to  the  9.  of  Santa  F6. 

Pasca,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  o(  C  Jbisica  in  Peru ;  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Chinchaicocha. 

[Pasca,  another,  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mariouita,  In  the  J^uevo  Reyno  de  Grra- 
nada,  on  the  snore  ofthe  river  Cauca.] 

Pasca,  an<lther,  a  laige  and  abundant  river 
which  irrigates  theprovince of  Tocay ma,  in  the 
Nuevo  R^o  de  Granada,  and  which  united 
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with  the  Sumanas,  enters  the  grand  river  Mag- 
dalene, with  tne  name  of  Fusamsuga.  In  its 
vicinity  a  fitmous  battle  was  fought  between  6a- 
guanmachipa,  zipa  or  king  of  K>got&,  and  Uza- 
tama  of  Tunja,  when  the  former  was  victorious. 

PASCAGOULA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  on 
the  diore  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its 


[These  Indians  live  in  a  small  village  on  Red 
river,  about  60  miles  below  Natchitoches;  are 
emigrants  firom  Pascagola  river  in  W.  Florida ; 
85  men  only  of  them  remaining  speak  Mobilian^ 
but  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves; 
most  of  them  speu  and  understand  French. 
They  raise  good  crops  of  com  and  garden 
vegetables;  have  catue,  horses,  and  poultry 
plenty.] 

PascagouIjA,  a  bav  of  the  above  province, 
between  the  bay  of  Movila  and  the  river  Pas- 
cagoula. 

Pascaoovla,  this  river  runs  s.  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  former  bay  and  that  of  San 


[The  river  Pascagoula  passes  through  the 
Grebigia  western  territory,  pursues  a  m.  by  e. 
course  through  W.  Florida,  and  empties  into  the 

Silf  of  Mexico  by  several  mouths,  which  to^ 
er  occupy  a  mace  of  three  or  four  miles ;  whidi 
is  one  continued  bed  of  oyster-^sheUs,  with  very 
shoal  water.  The  westernmost  branch  has  four 
feet  wator,  and  is  the  deepest.  After  crossing 
the  bar  there  is  firom  three  to  six  fiithoms  water 
for  a  great  distance,  and  the  river  is  said  to 
be  navigable  more  than  150  miles.  The  soil 
on  this  rivor,  like  that  on  all  the  others  that 
pass  through  Greorgia  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
grows  better  as  you  advance  to  its  source.! 

PASCAMAYO,  a  port  ol  the  coast  of  Peru 
in  the  province  and  corre^imie»Uo  of  Saiia :  near 
it  are  tne  ruins  ofthe  ancient  Lambayeque. 

PASCATA,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
carregmneiUo  of  Asan^aro  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Sandia,  in  the  province  of  Ca» 
rabaya. 

fPASCATAQUA,  or  Piscataqua,  is  the 
only  larae  river  whose  whole  course  is  in  New 
Hampshire.  Its  head  is  a  pond  in  the  n.  e.  comer 
ofthe  town  of  Wakefield,  and  its  general  course 
thence  to  the  sea  is  s.s.e*  about  40  miles.  It 
divides  New  Hampshire  firom  York  county  in 
the  dirtrict  of  Maine,  and  is  called  Salmon  rail 
river,  from  its  head  to  the  lower  fidls  at  Berwick, 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Newichawannock, 
which  it  bears  till  it  meets  with  Cochecho  river» 
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wUdi  comes  fttm  Dover,  iHiea  boA  rua  iageM 
ther  m  one  ebanmi  to  Hflton'«  point,  ^ere  (he 
w.  braneh  meets  it :  fioni  this  jiniclioii  to  the 
sea  the  river  is  00  rapd  that  it  never  freeraM ; 
the  distance  is  seven  miles,  and  ^e  course  goat- 
raUj  from  s.  to  s,  e.  The  w,  braneh  is  formed 
by  Swamseot  river,  which  comes  from  Exeter^ 
Winnicot  river,  which  comes  thre«igh  Greenland, 
and  Lamprey  river,  which  divides  Newmarfapl 
from  Durham*,  these  empty  into  a  bay  four 
miles  wide,  called  the  Great  Bay.  The  water, 
in  its  further  prog^re^,  is  contracted  into  a  lesser 
bay,  and  then  it  receives  Oyster  river,  whidi 
rahs  through  Durham,  and  Hack  river,  which 
comes  fi-om  Dover,  and  at  length  meets  wMi 
the  main  stream  at  Hilton^s  point. 

The  tide  rises  into  all  these  boys,  and  braiKkes 
as  fitr  as  the  lower  frills  in  each  river,  and  fSamm 
a  most  rapid  ^tnri'^nt,  especially  aft  the  eeason  of 
the  freshiEfts^  when  the  ebb  continuea-  about  two 
hours  longer  than  the  flood;  and  were  it  notibr 
the  numerous  eddied,  formed  by  the  indentiags 
of  the  shone,  the  ferries  wonld  then  be  itfipaa^ 
sable. 

At  die  krwer  ftUs  'in  tbe  eeveralbranohes of 
the  ri v^  are  latiding^plaoeB,  whence  himbar  «iid 
other  coantry  predilceis  transported,  and  tvssda 
or  {yoaEts  ft^ra  oelow  discharge  their  lading ;  so 
that  in  each  river  there  is  a  convenient  imdmg 
^t«ce  not  more  than  12  or  15  miies  distent  from 
Portsmouth,  with  which  there  is  constant  oom«> 
launication'  by  every  tide.  Thus  the  riv«r,  finnn 
its  fok-m  -  and  4ie  situation  'of  its  branehea,  is  ex- 
trenrely  fkvonrable  to  the  purposes  of  navigation 
and  commerce.  A  lightAionse,  with  a  ^skigle 
light,  stands  at  the  entr«tnee  of  Piscatagnahar^ 
bonr,  in  lat.  4y  4^  n.  and  long.  70^  4S^J 

PASCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cwrc* 
gtmknto  6f  Xatrja  inPtero';  the  residetice^of  the 
treasurer,  amf  place  of  the  royal  coffers^* 

Pasco,'  another  settlement,  in  the  province  «nd 
ncrregimiento  of  Tarma,  of  the  same  Icin^dom. 

PA9GONO,a  dettlenient  of  the  prvnnoe  and 

S^vernmefnt  tyf  Antiomiia  in  tfae'NuJievo  Reyno  de 
ranada;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river 

Magdalena. 
fPASCUARO.    See  PASAVAno.] 
PA8IGA,  a  river  <rf^the  provinoe  and*gorrem«- 

ment  of  Darien  in  thij  kingdom  of  Tierra  Fimie. 

It  rises  in  the  mountains -of  Itie  9,  coast,  and  runs 

itiio  the  sea  at  t^  side  of  the  point  of  Men« 

glares.  ^ 

PASfMOKI,  an  abundant  river  of  tho  |n^- 

vince  and  government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva 

Andaluda.    It  rises  in  theinoairtKais  to  ikiem>. 


of  «h»  great  laki  Bkm,  and  mtas,  di«id(0d  into 
two  arms,'  by  the  one  iiilo  the  riv«r  Nam,  ky 

the  other  intortlie  irhn—rl  nf  riBirimiMi^  fiiwalug 
a  greail  tshmd.  Itsahoreaavocoivand'Wilhtraea 
of  wildoBCOo. 

PASO,  a  aettibaent  of  the  proviBoa  aad  cpr- 
ngimimio  of  Coohahiaiba  ki  Pern. 

Paso,  another  8etlleoMat,'wfaieh  is  small,  in 
the  government  of  Neiva  ainl  Nvmto  Rtyno  de 
Grmnada ;  situate  on  die.  shoEO  *  of  the  grand 
river  Magdaiena,  wiiero  it  is  entaned  by  &e  Pao. 
It  is  much  raduoed,  and  its  inhabitants,  who 
seaveel^  amount  to  90  iadians,  apeempl^yad  in 
proaunag  the  gold  fri>m  the  itamhm  (washing* 
plaoes)  in  wUcb  it  abounds.  It  is  «ight  leigMs 
from  its  head  settlement. 

Paso,  another  settlemoolr  and  garrison,  with 
the  additional  title.  Del  Norte,  in  the  Nuairo 
Reyno  de  Yincava  of  N.  America^  fbanded  to 
reatrain  the •  infidal  ilndiaiia«  One  hmdved  and 
feav«ai^«4«o.leagiKa«.  of  the  capital,  Duran^ 

[This  presidio,  or  military  poat,  on  the  nght 
baiik.of  the>  Sao  del  Novte,  w  sopaTatod' (aays 
UUndiolifc^firam  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  byan^m* 
enltiiiratod  country*  of  move  than  309  miles  in 
lieiio;IJi.  We  mast  not  confonnd  this  place, 
whsrii  oone*  manuscript  mi^  in  the  archives  of 
Meadao  oansider  as  a  dependance  of  New  Bia^ 
oay,  with  the  Presidio  del  Norte,  or  De  las  Jun- 
tas, situated  Aifthev  to  the  s.  at  the  s.  sideof  the 
mauA  of  the  Rio  Concbos.  Travellera  stop  at 
tho>Panaidel  Norte  to  lav  in  the  naoessary  pro- 
visions for  ccmtinumr  tmr  route  to  Santa  F^. 
The- environs  of  the  raso  ana  delicious,  and  re* 
sambia  the  finest  parts  of  Andaluda.  The  £alds 
are  cultivated  with  raaixe  and  wheat ;  and  the 
vineyasds  produce  sueh  exodknt  sweet  wines 
tint  they  am  even  preferred  to  the  wiaas  of 
Parras  in  New  Biscay*  The  gardens  <»niaia 
in  abundanee  aM  the  fimitsof  Europe,  figs, 
peaches,  apples^  and  pemns.  As  the  ioountry  is 
werf  417,  Vo^al  of  Sn^tion  teings  the  witer 
iff  the  Kio  del  Norlo  to  the  Pasor  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  inhabitanis  of  the  presidio  oan 
keep  up  the  4am,  which  foroes  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  when  they  are  veryiow  to  enter  into  the 
canal  (mzeauia).  During  die  gra«l  swdls  of  the 
Rio  4lel  Norte,  the  stre^^  of  the'owvoBt  <de» 
stroys  this  dam  almost  every  year>  in  the  months 
of 'May  and  June.  The  momm'  of  restoring  and 
straa^eanig  the  dam  is  very  ingenious.  The 
inhabitants  mm  fmsfcets  of  stakes,  eonneeted  to* 
getber  by  ibmnches-of  trees,  and  filled  with  oarth 
and  stoMo.'  These  gabions  (cesigmci)  aiie  aban* 
domed  to  tlie<fotfos  cf  tiM-'cnrrent^  wUdh^  in  its 
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aidiaS)  ifiopiMeB  tkem  in  the  point  where  tiiecMal 
MmrateB  trom  the  river.] 

Paso,  aMiIha*,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Naeslrtt  Seaora  de  Guadalupe.    See  this  article. 

[PASPA  YA,  a  proviDce  in  the  arehbishonric 
<^  Xa  Plata.  It  i»  flBovAtainottB^  but  abouaas  in 
gFBiA,  pulse,  and  fruits*] 

Paipata,  a  aeitletaent  and  ea|)ital  of  the 
above  proviace-and  torre^nUen$Oy  [about  76  Hiile& 
f.  of' the  city  of  Chusiquisaca  or  La  Plata.1 

Paspata,  a  river  et  this  province  and  earre" 
gimktiio. 

PASPE,  a  bay  of  the««  eoaat  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia, '  between  port  Prospect  and  point 
Blanche. 

PASPEBIA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
aad colony  as  tbeioinieff  bay;  adtnate  near  the 
5.  coast,  iiv  the  interior  of  the  pcnl  of  Castors, 

PASQUA,  a  valley  of  the  province  and  go* 
vertiHient  of  Cumaaa,  wi  the  confines  of  the 
provkiee  of  Veneoiittla,  between  the  rivers  Huare 
and  JMianapire. 

PAs^UA^an  islMid  neav  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  eiftiumMf  of  Ilheos  in  Brazil ;  situate 
at  die  month  of  a  great  port  formed  hy  the  bar 
of  Camamu  and  w  point  Saguaripa  Yieja. 

Pasoua,  a  pmnt,  with  the  surname  of  Mala, 
in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  looking  to  the 
island  of  S.  Thomas. 

PASQUALy  a  snail  river  of  the  province  and 
€0ptaimhip  of  San  Vinceate  in  Braza.  It  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bav  of  San  Vtneente. 

Pasqual,  a  point  of  land  on  the  5.  coast,  and 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French  of  the  island 
Sw  Domingo;  between  the  bay  of  Mesle  and  tibe 
isle  of  Orange. 

Pasqual,  a  mountain  of  the  province  andcop- 
tmm$kip  of  Portoseguro  in-  Brazil ;  between  im 
rivers  Jeco  and  Santalntiva. 

PASQUARO,  or  Utzila,  the  capital  of  the 

E evince  and  btshopric  of  Mechoac&n  in  Nueva 
ipaAa,  once  the  court  of  the  king  Calzontzi. 
It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  tempeiiitare.  The 
prtne^ml  buildings  are  net  witnout  elegance, 
and  it  ia  situate  in  a  delightful  countiy,  as 
being  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  sierrctj  sur- 
rounded hy  mountains  covered  with  fine  foli- 
age; also  in  the  gardens^  which  it  has  in  its 
Uamnrasj  are  abunmnce  d  fruits  and  flowers  0f 
different  kinds. 

Towards  the  n.  part  is  a  great  lake,  IS  leacnes 
in  cireuniferenoe,  and  so-  abojunding  in  exc^eat 
fish  as  not  only  U>  provide  4his  city  bat  also  that 
ofValladolid  and  other  settl^ttenta;  great  por- 
tions aho'  being  at  times  sent  to  Mexico,  waere 
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they  are  sold  as  great*  dainties.  In  the  middle 
cf  this  lahe  are  some  small  islands,  inhabited 
by  Indians  living  in  huts,  who  make  a  daily  trade 
by  the  fish  they  catch  in  their  canoes. 

The  plain  on  wfaidk  the  city  standi  being  sur- 
roumka  with  rising  groimds,  there  is  an  en- 
trance by  a  wide  causeway  entirely  of  stone, 
and  the  first  building  which  you  discover  on 
the  e.  side  is  a  chapel,  in  which  is  venerated 
the  ima^  of  Christ  crucified  ;  which  spot  they 
oiU  thellumilladero  (place  of  humiliation),  since 
here  it  was  that  the  Indians  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  Spaniards.  The  parish-ebnrch, 
which  was  first  began  to  be  arectea  where  it  now 
stands,  by  the  first  bishop,  but  which,  from  not 
being  concluded,  was  removed  to  Yalladolid,  is 
as  to  what  exists  of  it^  a  sumptuous  edifice.  One 
nave  only  is  finished  out  of  tne  five  which  should 
render  it  complete ;  but  this  is  the  admiration  of 
architects,  who  confess  that  were  it  finished  ac- 
cording to  the  design,  it  would  be  unrivalled  by 
any  building  in  America.  In  this  church  are  two 
winding  «taAr-HSf<ses.  made  of  stone,  aa^l  which  are 
so  nice^'  cone^ucted  that  it  is  a  common  amuse- 
ment mr  the  Indians  to  seat  themselves  at  the 
top  and  let  them  slip  round  and  round  to  the 
bottom.  The  other  staircase  is  a  lofty  pillar, 
with  two  fims  leading^  different  ways,  so  that  two 
persons  may  descend  out  of  different  doors,  and 
without  seeinr  eack  ether. 

This  city  has  the  convents  of  the  relidk>us 
orders  of  Soifr  Franosco,  San  Agustin,  San  J  uan 
do  Dies,  a  eaUeM  which  bdbaged  to  the  Jesuits, 
smd  which  is  toe  second  that  was  founded  in 
Nueva  Espafia  afl^  that  of  Mexico,  ita  general 
bein^  Francisco  de  Beija,  who  sent  to  it  one  of 
the  images  of  Santoi  Maria  of  RjDme.  Ixk  this 
college  are  interred  Don  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  se- 
cond l^ishop  of  that  diocess,  and  the  v^iei»ble 
brother  Pedro  Calzontzi,  nephew  of  the  king  of 
the  province^  who^  taking  the  habit  of  the  Je- 
suits, lived  a  holy  life  in  the  profession  of 
sehodUmaster,  and  died  by  an  epidemic  dis- 
order which  he  caught  in  the  discnarge  of  his 
duties,  and  whilst  assisting  the  sicL  Here  is 
also  another  sumptuous  temple,  dedicated  to 
Maria  Santisima,  with  the  title  of  La  Salad, 
destined  as  a  monastery  for  the  nuns  of  Santa 
Catalina.  In  one  of  tne  wards  of  the  city  is 
venerated  a  miraculous  effigy  of  Santo  Christo 
de  Tupataro,  fiMumd  br  an  Indian  in  1748,  in  tiie 
heart  of  a  tree  which  he  was  cutting  down,  with 
the  cross,  nails,  and  ^  others « insignia,  perfectly 
wrought. 

The  popubition  of  this  city  is;  composed  of  500 
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fiiiniKes  of  Spaniards,  Mutiees^  and  Mskltoes, 

and  of  2000  Indians,  wlio  occupji^  themseWeB  in 
the  commerce  and  labour  of  the  copper  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  as  also  in  making  sugar, 
and  in  selling  the  merchandise  of  the  countnr. 
It  is  the  head  of  the  alcaUia  magfor^  and  the 
residence  of  the  akalde  mayor,  who  nominates  14 
lieutenants  for  so  many  otner  districts  of  the  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  into  which  it  is  divided. 
[Thirty-one  miles  s.  w.  of  Valladolid,  and  125  w. 
of  Mexico,  in  lat.  IS^SSKSO"'  n.  and  long.  lOl'^ 
9V  w.] 

The  settlements  of  which  its  jurisdiction  con- 
sists are  the  following : 
Tacambaro,  San  J  uan  Copaquaro, 

Cocupao,  Arentapaqua, 

S.  Francisco  Iguatzeo,    Quintaao, 
San  Pedro  Cucuchu-    Turiquaro, 

chau,  Santa  Clara  del  Cobre, 

San  Diego  Cocupa,         Opopeo, 
Santa  F^,  S.  Francisco  Uniapin, 

S.  Greronimo  Purun-    Jucotacato, 

choquaro,  San  Giregorio, 

Reyes  de  Tirindaro,       San  Lorenzo, 
Naranja,  Santiago  Angagua, 

S.  Francisco  Tarexero,    San  Juan  Parangare- 
Cuenco,  cutiro, 

Sipiajo,  San  Salvador, 

Comauja,  San  Pedro  Sac4n, 

Santiago  Azajo,  Santa  Ana  Tzirosto, 

Santa  Ana  Zacapo,         San  Marcos  Ap6, 
S.FranciscoEtuquaro,    Xapuquirio, 
San  Miguel  del  Monte,    San  Francisco  Corupo, 
Capuyo,  San  Felipe  de  los  uer- 

Indaparapeo,  ros, 

Santiago  Inffu^o,  Guango, 

8.  Miguel  Tanmbaro,    San  Antonio  Urecho, 
Santiago  de  la  Puente,    Echucandiro, 
Santa    Maria    Siqui-    Santiairo  Undameo, 

nam,  Tiripifio, 

San  Luis  Naguatzen,     Aruramba, 
San  Francisco  Cheran,    Acutzio, 
Santa    Maria    Coma-'   San  Juan  Puruandiro, 
ehnen,  San  Francisco  Anga- 

San  Geronimo  Arant-        moqutiro, 

z4n,  Santiago  Conguripo,^ 

S.  Pedro  Paracho,  S.    Andres    ranindi- 

S.  Juan  Pomaquar&n,         quaro, 
S.  Mat6o  Aguir&n,  Sta.  Maria  Aquanato, 

Santa MariaUrapichu,    S.  Miguel  Epex&m, 
S.Bartolom^Cucucho,    Santiago  Numar&n, 
Sta  Cruz  Tanaco,  Rincon  de  Zaragoza. 

[The  town  of  Paspquaro  seems  for  nothing  more 
notable  than  for  containing  the  ashes  of  a  man, 
whose  memory,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries 


and  a  half,*  is  still  ve— taled  bv  the  Indiaas,  the 
fiunous  Yasco  de  Quhroga,  aliiided  to  by  our  au- 
thor, and  who  died  in  1556  at  the  village  of  Uraa- 
jM.  This  zealous  fH^latie,  whom  the  indigenous 
still  call  their  fiiiber  (TaUi  don  Vatco),  was  more 
suooessfiil  in  his  endeavours  to  protect  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  Mexico  than  the  virtuous 
bishop  of  ChiafM,  Bartholom^  de  las  Gasaa. 
Quiroga  became  in  an  espedal  manner  the  bene- 
fiictor  of  the  Tarasc  Indians,  whose  industry 
he  encomraged.  He  prescribed  one  particular 
branch  of  commerce  to  each  Indian  village* 
These  us^iil  institutions  are  in  a  ^great  mea- 
sure preserved  to  this  day.  The  height  of  Pas« 
cuaro  is  2800  metres  (or  7S17  feet)..  Its  present 
population  6000.1 

[PASQUIARO,  a  small  town  of  the  inten- 
dancy  of  Durango,  to  the  #•  of  the  Rio  de  Nasas* 
Population  5600.J 

fPASQUOTANK,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina 
in  Edenton  district,  n.  of  Albemarle  sound.  It 
contains  5497  inhabitants,  including  168S  riaves.] 

[^Pasquotank*  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
which  rises  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and 
passing  by  Hertford,  fidls  into  Albemarle  sound.l 

[PASSAGE  Fort,  a  small  town  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica ;  situate  in  the  road  between  Port 
Royal  and  Spanish  town,  seven  miles  s.  e.  of 
the  latter,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cobre  river, 
where  is  a  fort  with  10  or  IS  guns.  It  has  a 
brisk  trade,  and  contains  about  400  houses,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  houses  of  entertainment.! 

[Passage  Island,  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cobcca,  near  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  harbour  for  ships  is  at  the  e. 
end  of  the  island.] 

[Passage  Islands,  Great  and  Little,  two  of 
the  Virgin  idands  in  the  W.  Indies,  near  the  e. 
end  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  Lat.  IS^  SO"  n . 
Long.  65*^  17^  w.^ 

[Passage  Point,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
lies  at  the  10.  end  of  Royal  Reach,  and  five  leagues 
w.  n.  w.  of  Fortescue's  bay.] 

[PASSAIK,  or  Pasaick,  is  a  very  crooked 
river.  It  rises  in  a  lar&pe  swamp  m  Morris 
county.  New  Jersey,  ana  its  course  is  firom 
w.  n.  w.  to  c.  s,  €,  until  it  mingles  with  the 
Hackinsak  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay.  It  is 
navigable  about  10  miles,  and  is  230  vards  wide 
at  the  ferry.  The  cataract,  or  great  mils,  in  this 
river,  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in 
the  state.  The  river  is  about  40  yards  wide,  and 
moves  in  a  slow^  g^fitle  current,  until,  coming 
within  a  short  distance  of  a  deep  deft  in  a 
rock  which  crosses  the  channel,  it  descends  and 
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nuii above 70. feel per^pfMidi^uIar;  ib  boeentite 
sheet,  presenting  a  most  beauttful  and  treraen* 
dous  scene.  The  new  manufccturinff  town  of 
Patterson  is  erected  on  the  ffreat  falls  of  this 
river;  and  it9  banks  are  a£omed  .with  many 
ele^t  country  seats.  It  abounds  with  fish  of 
various  kinds.  .  There  is  a  brid^  500  feet  lone^ 
over  this  river,  on  the  post  road  firiom  .Philadel- 
phia to  New  York.] 

[PASSAMAQUODDY,  a  bay  and  river,  near 
which  is  the  division  line  between  4he  British 

Srovince  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  United 
tates.c^  America.  The  island  of  Campo  Bello, 
in  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  is  at  the  middle  or  tv. 
passage  of  the  bay,  in  lat.  .46'^  n.  atid  lon|^.  66P 
02^  w.  The  distance  of  Cross  Isle,  Madbias,  to 
W.  Passamaouoddy  head  is  nine  leagues  n.  e.  by 
^.  and  jGrom  tne  head  over  the  bar  to.  Allen's  Iste 
».  If.  w.  two  leagues.  When  you  come  from  the 
$,  w.  and  are  bound  into  W.  Passamaquoddy, 
you  must  give  the  Seal  Rocks  a  birth  of  three 

Suarters  of  a  mile  before  vou  haul  in  'from  the 
arbour,  as  tlvsre  is  a  whirlpool  to  the  e.  of  them. 
The  bay  is  about  a  league  trom  this  point.  It  is 
high  water  here  at  the  fuU'Md  clumge  of  the 
moon,  about  the  same  tiine.as  at  Boston.  There 
are  three  rivers  which  fidl.  inAo  this  bay;  the 
largest  is  called  by  the  modern  Indians,  the 
Scoodick^  but  by  De  Mona  and  Champlaine4 
Etchemins.  Its  main  source  is  near  P^Kibscot 
river,  and  the  carrying-place  beftween  the  two 
rivers  is  but  three  mdes.  See  New  Bbunswicki 
The  mouth  of  Passamaquoddy  river  has  25  fiithoms 
water. 
The  following  official  document  conaists  of  the 

^*oint  address  of  his  Majesty's  council  and  the 
louse  of  representatives  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  general  assembly,  respecting  the 
islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  had  been 
claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  gives  a  just  idea 
of  their  importance  to  the  British  government. 

^  Having  long  entertained  a  confident  hope,  that 
the  possession  of  Moose  island,  Dudley  island, 
and  Frederic  island,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
usurped  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  would 
never  be  sanctioned  by  an  act,  or  avowed  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  government ; 
but  that  his  Majesty's  indisputable  right  to  these 
islands  would  in  due  time  be  eflectually  asserted ; 
it  is  with  very  great  concerii  that  we  now  find, 
from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Merry  to 
your  honour,  stating  the  communications  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  American  secretary 
of  state,  on  the  subject  of  theisejslands,  that  the 
United  States  ^o  actually  consider  their  present 
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poaaeaailin  as  having  been  so  sanctioned ;  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  construe  his  Majesty's 
forbearance  in  his  behalf,  as  having  already  war- 
ranted their  claim  of  an  entire  right  to  these 
islands. 

,  ^  In  the  letter  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Merry  states^ 
^^  that  the  American  minister  observed  to  him. 
liiat  since  bis  Majesty's  government  have  allowea 
the  United  States  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
above-mentioned  islands^  the  waters  which  sur- 
round them,  to  the  distance  to  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  territory  is  usually  understood  to  ex- 
tend, ought  equally  to  be  considered  as  American  ; 
and  ^ded,  that  although  he  could  not  properly 
tefer,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  convention  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  United  States,  concluded  in 
London,  on  the  19th  of  May,  180S,  because  it  had 
not  been  ratified,  nevertheless,  by  that  convention, 
the  islands  in  question  were  declared  to  belong  to 
the  United  States  ;  an  arrangement  which  would 
probably  be  confirmed  whenever  the  matter  of  the 
Doundary  line  between  the  two  territories  should 
again  be  brought  into  discussion  ;  the  more  so, 
because  it  was  not  the  artide  respecting  the  e. 
boundaiy  on  the  aide  of  New  Brunswick  which 
oecasioned  the  convention  to  remain  unratified." 

^  As  a  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  conven* 
tion  referred  to  ny  Mr.  Madison  respecting  these 
islands  may  not  yet  be  ratified,  we  request  your 
honour' to  transmit  to  his  Majesty's  ministers 
thisiour  joint  address,  on  a  subject  of  such  im* 
portance  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  the 
ri^ts  and  interests  of  his  iaithful  subjects  in  this 
province. 

^  After  the  full  discussion  of  the  question  of 
ri^t  to  these  islands,  in  the  correspondence 
between  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  his  excel- 
lency the  lieutenant-governor  of  this  province, 
on  former  occasions,  particularly  his  excellency's 
dispatch  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
dated  5th  August,  1799,  and  the  letters  and  do- 
cuments therein  mentioned,  it  may  be  thought 
superfluous  to  do  more  than  generally  to  refer  to 
those  papers  on  the  present  occasion.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  object  will 
justify  our  attempt  to  bring  within  a  small  com* 
pass  the  result  of  those  discussions,  adding  thereto 
some  fiirther  observations  which  more  imme- 
diately press  upon  our  attention,  and  which  we 
hope  will  merit  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers. 

^  That  part  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
which  respects  the  present  question  is  expressed 
as  follows  :  '^  East,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along] 
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[the  middle  of  the  river  St  Graix,  fram  ite  sioath 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  Bouroe,  &c.  oooipre* 
bending  all  islands  within  80  lea^pies  of  any  part 
of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  e,  from  the  point 
where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  ^ova 
Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  E.  Florida  on  the 
other  part,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  the  Athuitic  Ocean,  excepting  such 
islands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been, 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  province  of  Nova 
Scotia." 

^  The  islands  hereby  granted  are  evidently  such, 
and  such  onlv,  as  are  within  SO  leagues  of  the 
coast,  and  also  lie  between  those  parallels  of 
latitudes  bv  which  the  shores  of  the  ceded  country 
are  limitea  at  their  n.  and  s.  extremeties.  Hence 
all  islands,  not  with  those  parallek,  however  near 
they  may  be  to  the  shore,  are  certainly  excluded 
from  the  grant:  and  of  those  which  are  within 
the  parall^,  all  such  as  then  were,  or  ever  had 
been,  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  also 
'excluded.  From  the  treaty  of  peace,  therefore, 
the  United  States  can  derive  no  shadow  of  claim 
to  the  islands  in  question;  and  his  Majesty's 
original  right  to  them  remains  satire  and  incon- 
testible. 

^  For,  we  believe,  it  has  never  been  contro- 
verted, even  bv  the  American  government,  diat 
these  islands  always  before  the  treaty  of  peace, 
were  comprehended  within  the  lunits,  ana  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  it  was  the  obvious  intention  of  the  treaty 
to  reserve  to  his  Majesty,  by  its  utmost  limits ; 
a  reference  to  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
province  in  Sir  William  Alexander's  patent,  and 
to  the  description  of  the  boundaries  in  all  the 
commissions  to  his  Mfnesty's  governors  of  the 
province  and  the  actual  grant  of  two  of  these 
islands  to  Francis  Bernard,  and  others,  by  letters 
patent  under  the  seal  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  bearing  date  the  dOtn  October,  1765, 
place  this  fact  beyond  aU  dispute. 

^  These  islands,  at  the  time  when  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  was  erected  in  the  year  1784, 
were  all  possessed  and  inhabited  by  his  Majesty's 
subjects ;  they  were,  by  an  act  of  die  general  as- 
sembly of  the  province,  passed  in  January  1786, 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  several  countries 
into  towns  andparishes,  expressly  made  a  part  of 
the  parish  of  W.  Isles,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte ; 
and  their  inhabitants  yielded  ol>edience  to  the 
laws  of  the  province,  in  attending  to  the  several 
duties  which  they  were  called  upon  to  perfcnrm 
by  the  courts  and  magistrates  established  and 


apipomlied  in  that  eomity  t  and  we  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  a  matter  of  serious  regret,  that 
the  possession  of  titese  islands,  shortly  after- 
waros  usurped  b^  the  State  of*  Massadiusetts, 
and  hitherto  continued,  has  given  rise  to  a  claim 
of  territorial  right,  on  the  part  df  that  state^ 
founded  merely  upon  that  possession. 

^  We  now  beg  leave  briefly  to  faint  at  some  of 
the  mischiefe  and  inconveniences  which  have  re- 
sulted from  this  continued  usurpation.  Yery 
large  quantities  of  lumber,  furnished  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  province,  are  purchased 
by  the  American  subjects,  and  carried  to  these 
islands  for  exportation  ;  which  lumber  is  paid  for 
with  prohibited  articles  from  the  United  States; 
and  tney  in  the  same  manner  engross  almost  the 
whole  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  among  these 
islands,  which  is  also  paid  for  in  the  same  man* 
ner  ;  and  thus  we  sustain  a  double  injuiy.  The 
W.  India  islands  are,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  their  supplies  of  fish  and 
lumber  in  British  bottoms ;  and  lai|^  quantities 
of  contraband  goods  are  introduced  into  this  pro- 
vince, to  the  great  injury  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain^  as  well  as  of  the  fiiir 
merchants  and  tradeirs  resicKn^  here. 

^  Their  situation  enables  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  to  engross  a  veiy  ereat  proportion  of  the 
plaster  trade  from  this  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  now  become  of 
great  magnitude  and  extent,  whereby  his  Majes«> 
ty's  subjects  are  deprived  of  a  very  nighly  valu- 
able carrying  trade  m  this  article. 

^  These  ismnds  are  become  places. of  refiige  for 
insolent  debtors,  and  disorderly  persons  of  every 
description,  particularly  of  deserters  from  his 
Majesty's  service :  all  attempts  to  recover  whom 
are  insolentiy  resisted. 

^  By  the  possession  of  these  islands,  great  fitcility 
is  given  to  the  conveyance,  in  small  vessels,  of 
contraband  articles  of  eveiy  description  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  province  and  Nova  Scotia ;  so 
that  the  fair  British  merchant  can  have  no  equal 
competition  with  these  illicit  traders,  even  in  the 
sale  of  British  and  W.  Indian  goods. 

<  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  these  islands  were 
in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  yery 
large  quantities  of  fish  and  lumber  would  be 
thereby  furnished  hj  them  for  the  supply  of  the 
JBritish  W.  India  islands^  the  present  ruinous 
contraband  trade  greathr  mtemipted,  and  a  veiy 
beneficial  carrying  trade,  in  the  article  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  in  a  great  measure  secured. 

^  ()r,if  the  Americans  were  dispossessed  of  these 
islands,  there  is  no  other  situation  in  that  neigh-] 
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[tM>ui)ioodw]iieh eodd^giw4hfein  "AeuAfBBtAge^ 
and  opportanitiea  to  injure.the  trade  <»f'thiB  pro* 
vinee,  which  they  now  enjby:*  ^ 

^  To  these  eoneideratioiiB  it  may  be  added,  that 
in  case  of  hostilitieB  at  any-  tkne  in  the  United 
States,  or  coimteiianGe  given  by  them  to  hostile 
attacks  from  any  other  country,  the  province,  by 
the  possession  of  these  iskuiaiB,  would,  in  that 
quarter,  be  rendered  more  seeore  from  attiuck, 
and  capable  of  defence. ' 

^  Impressed  with  the  importanceof  the  foregoing 
considerations,  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
transmission  of  the  address  by  your  honour  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers  may  be  productive  of 
impoftant  benefits  to  the  interests  and  wdftre  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  provind9. 

(Signed). 

G>  D.  loidbw,  Speaker  of  the  Council. 
A.Bolsfordy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  J* 

Presented  in  March,  1807. 
Transmitted  in  June,  1807.} 

[PAssAMAauoBDT  Post-Officc,  6n  tbc  above 
described  bay,  is  kept  at  a  little  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Cobscook  nver,  17  miles  this  side  Bre- 
wer's, the  easternmost  post-ofirce  in  the  United 
States,  90  n.  e.  of  Machias,  378  n.  e.  of  Boston, 
and  7193  in  a  like  direction  fit>m  Philadelphia ;  the 
above  distances  includingthe  turnings  of  the  road.l 

[PASSAMAQUODDlEd,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  inhabit  near  the  waters  of  Passamaquoddy 
Hay.J 

fPASSAO,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  on  the 
S.  Pacific  ocean,  under  the  equator.! 

[PASSO  MAGNO,  a  river  of  Florida,  in  lat. 
36  «.] 

[PASSUMPSIC,  a  small  river  of  Vermont, 
runs  a  s.  course  and  empties  into  Connecticut 
river,  below  the  Fifteen-Mile-Falls,  in  the  town 
ofBarnetJ 

[PASSTUNK,  a  township  in  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

PASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  founded  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea, 
on  the  shores  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  w. 
of  the  capital. 

PA8TAGOR08,  or  Pawtagoros,  a  nation 
of  barbarous  Indians  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  who  inhabit  the  woods  to  the  c.  of  the 
grand  river  Magdalena.  They  are  cruel,  feroci- 
ous, and  treacherous,  and  use  poisoned  arrows. 

PASTAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 


PASTAZA,  or  Pastaca,  a  large  and  naviga- 
ble river  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  which  rises 
in  the  sierra  of  the  provinces  of  Riobamba  and 
Latacunga,  runs  fer  more  than  100  leagues  till  it 
enters  the  Maraflon  or  Amazon  by  the  s.  shore, 
with  four  mouths,  and  forming  three  islands  near 
the  settlement  of  Banos,  by  which  it  passes.  It 
receives  on  the  e.  side  25  rivers,  and  on  the  w* 
15,  and  from  that  place  takes  the  name  of  Pas- 
taza,  first  running  into  those  of  San  Felipe, 
Patate,  and  others  of  the  villages  by  which  it 
passes.  In  the  woods  of  its  vicinity  towards  the 
w.  dwell  some  barbarian  Indians,  the  Muratas 
and  Xibaros,  and  towards  the  e,  the  Gaes,  Semi- 
gaes,  and  Mainas  Zimarrones.  Its  mouth  is  in 
lat.  48^  3''  s. 

PASTEPEC,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  district  and  head  settlement  of  Tlacolula^ 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xalupa  in  Nueva  Espafia ; 
founded  at  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  which  gives 
it  its  name;  of  a  mild  temperature,  but  fer  from 
being  fertile.  One  league  and  a  half  e.  n,  e.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

PASTO,  a  district  and  corregimiento  of  the 
nrovince  and  government  of  l^pay&n  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  one  of  the  II  into  * 
which  the  same  is  divided,  and  the  most  s. :  bound- 
ed s.  by  the  province  of  Ibarra.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  in  fine  pastures,  and  consequently  in 
cattle,  so  that,  on  this  account,  its  first  founders 
gave  h  this  name.  It  is  irrigated  by  several 
fiirge  'rivers,  which  incorporate  themselves  with 
the  Napo  and  Putumayo,  to  enter  the  Marafion 
or  Amazon ;  and  on  the  s.  flow  down  iirom  the 
eordiUera^  die  river  Guachicono,  S.  Jorqe,  and 
Masamorras,  which  enter  the  Patia. 

It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  produces  much 
wheat  and  of  so  fine  a  quality,  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  the  bread  so  fine  as  here,  it  has 
some  gold  mines,  which  are  little  worked  fl'om 
the  want  of  Indians  and  Negroes ;  the  former 
being  exempt  fi*om  this  labour  by  a  royal  edict, 
and  devoting  themselves  rather  to  agricultural 

Sursuits.  In  the  woods  are  certain  trees  which 
istil  a  resin  here  called  mopa-mcpa,  and  of  which 
they  make  all  sorts  of  varnish,  which  is  so  durable, 
that  neither  have  boiling  water  or  acids  any 
eflect  on  it.  The  method  of  miplying  it  is  Inr 
putting  into  the  mouth  a  part  or  the  resin,  and, 
when  it  is  moistened,  by  rubbing  the  brush  upon  it, 
and  then  applying  it  to  the  object  to  be  painted, 
when  it  becomes  dry,  and  of  a  most  beautiftil  and 
Hvely  colour,  imitating  the  China  colours;  and 
with  tMs  particular  recommendation,  that  it 
never  fedes,  nor  does  moisture  have  any  efifect 
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upon  it.  The  pictures  and  articles  painled  in 
this  manner,  are  carried  by  the  Indians  to  be 
sold  at  Quito*  and  the  other  settlements  of  the 
king^dom,  where  they  are  in  high  estimation. 

In  this  province  the  rivers  of  Guaitara  and 
Juanambu  are  passed  en  taravUa,  each  person 
paying  a  silver-real,  and  the  same  being  the 
price  for  every  horse-load  ;  and  the  settlements 
of  the  above  names  take  care  to  be  well  provided 
with  ropes,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  The  population  consists  of  33  settle- 
ments, which  are  as  follows  : 

Yascual,  Pupiales, 

Ancuya  y  Abades,  Potosi, 

fiiusaco  and  Juan-        Gualmata, 

ambu,  Ingenios, 

Sapuves,  ^  Sibunday, 

Tambo  Pintado,  Huacca, 

Jongobito,  Tulc&n, 

Mocoa,  Carlozama, 

Yayanquer,  Cumbal, 

Funes,  Mavasquer, 

Sucumbios,  Mallama, 

Puntal,  Puerres, 

Tussa,  Males, 

Hipiales,  Canchal&, 

Tuquerres,  Gralea, 

Mocondino,  Anope  or  Guaypi, 

Nane^,  Esmeraldas. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Juan,  and  the  surname 
of  Villaviciosa ;  founded  by  captain  Lorenzo  do 
Aldana,  in  1539,  in  an  extensive  Uanura.  It  is 
of  a  severe  climate,  but  healthy,  and  fertile  in 
vegetable  productions,  seeds,  and  sugar  canes, 
of  which  they  make  much  sugar.  It  is  situate  at 
the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
volcano,  which,  ever  since  the  conquest,  had 
never  ceased  to  vomit  fire  and  ashes  until  the 
year  17S7,  since  which  time,  as  no  eruption  has 
appeared,  it  is  thought  that  all  the  inflammable 
materials  have  been  consumed. 

It  has  a  very  sood  parish  church,  the  convents 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  Santo  Domingo, 
San  Affustin,  La  Merced,  a  coU^pe  which  belong- 
ed to  the  Jesuits,  a  monastery  of  nuns  of  La  Coia- 
cepcion,  and  two  hermitages  at  the  entrance  ancl 
egress  of  the  city. 

Its  population  is  composed  of  8000  souls, 
amongst  whom  are  many  noble,  though  poor, 
&milies.  The  natives  are  v^y  clever  and  indus^ 
trious  workmen ;  their  wooden  manufitctures 
^  are  much  esteemed  in  all  parts,  and  thev  .h%ve  a 
method  of  varnishing  them  widi  spmetjoting  that 
resembles  japan.    Eij;hty  five  miles  n^rly  s^  s.  w* 
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of  Pofw^to,  and  116  n.  n.  e.  of  Qiiito,  in  lat.  P 
14^andlolalg.77'>6^w. 

PASTOCA,  a  very  lofty  mountain  i^  the  pro- 
vince of  Pasto  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Ontnada, 
near  its  capital ;  on  its  top  is  a  take  of  more  than 
S4  leagues  loqg,  and  in  its  waiters^  whidi  are 
always  very  cqU,  no  fish  will  breed. 

PASTORAt  La  Divina,  a  settlement  of  the 

?rovMiee  and  government  of  La  Guayaaa  t»r 
f  ueva  Andalucia  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Yaruario. 

PASTORIA,  a  kige  lake  of  the  povince  of 
Tepeguaaa  in  Nuevo  Vizcaya.  It  is  fiH*med  of 
dineorent  streams  of  veiy  mah  and  wholesome 
water,  and  on  its  shores  graie  an  infinite  number 
of  lesser  cattle. 

PASUCHUA,  a  veiy  lofty  mountain  or  pArainw 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  continually  covered 
with  snow. 

PASUDO,  AsuNcioiTDF,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  of  Pataz  and  of  the  missions  of  Oaxa- 
mu^uilla,  which  are  hrtd  at  the  charge  of  the 
religious  observers  of. San  Francisco;  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Goallaga. 

PASUNDELE,  a  settlement  of  the  Indmns  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Comoleuun. 

PASUQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Mex- 
ico in  N.  America  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Grande  del  Norte,  between  those  of  Sitay 
and  Tesuque. 

PATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre-* 
gimiento  of  Angaraez  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Yulcamarca.  Its  natives  are  much 
given  to  carpenters- work,  and  make  .with  great 
neatness  tables,  saddles,  and  benches,  with  which 
they  trade  with  the  other  provinces. 

Pata,  a  settlement  in  the  province  and  govern^- 
ment  of  S.  Juan  de  Los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada. 

Pata,  a  river,  of  the  same  ptt)vioce  and  king- 
dom as  the  former  settlement,  which  enters  the 
Magdalenai  opposite  the  settlement  of  Neiva 
Vieja. 

[rATAGrOA,  a  river  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
which  enters  the  ocean  s.  w.  of  Rio  Janeyro.l 

PATAGONES,  or  Tirumenos,  a  barbarous 
nation  of  Indians,  who  live  in  the  motmtains  and 
woods  of  the  lairds  of  Magellan,  n,  of  the  strait, 
and  e.  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  province 
called  Chica.  Tne^  go  entirely  naked  and  wan* 
der  about,  sustaimng  themselves  by  the  chace. 
They  jare  of  lofty  staturcu  well  made  and  valorous, 
but  .treacherous  ;  some  have  pretonded  that  they 
were  formidable  giants,  and  called  their  countiy 
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de  Lo6  GK^teft  (of  the  g^ts).  The  &(lier 
Torrubia,  in  his  GigantoWia)  printed  in  1756, 
to  {nrove  the  existence  of  the  giants,  quotes  the 
Patagoiaans  of  the  lands  of  Magellan ;  out  who- 
ever scrutinizes  the  strength  of  what  he  advances, 
will  see  that  according  to  all  appearance  ana 
agreeably  with  the  assertion  of  D«  Frpxpero  dd 
Aguila,  he  brings  forward  nothing  of  greater 
mithenticity  than  what  had  alreacqr  been  ]>ro- 
duced.  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  voyage  to  S.  America, 
assures  us  of  the  existence  of  these  giants,  not 
only  as  he  had  seexi  them  himself  but  by  an  im- 
plicit credit  of  others  who  had  also  been  eye-wit- 
nesses to  them ;  and  he  thus  assarted  them  to 
be  of  nine  or  10  feet  in  height* 

The  general  received  opinion  is,  that  th^  are 
certainly  above  the  common  stature,  but  not 
ffiants ;  and  with  all  the  pro66  and  reasons  pro- 
duced by  the  &ther  Torrubia,  we  cannot  but 
rather  ffive  our  assent  to  what  is  told  us  by  Sir 
Hans  Sbane,  in  his  celebrated  work  inserted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  404?,  and  ex- 
tracted as  a  supplement  to  the  cdebrated  Cham- 
bers' Dictionary,  as  also  to  what  has  been  so 
judiciously  suggested  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  D« 
Casirairo,  first  professor  of  botany  in  tne  royal 
garden,  in  the  translation  of  the  vc^affe  of  com- 
mimdant  Byr6n«  Fernando  de  Magallanes  was 
the  first  who  knew  these  Indians,  when  he  arrived 
at  port  S.  Julian,  in  1519. 

The  country  abounds  in  stags,  wolves,  bears, 
tigers  and  ostriches.  The  names  given  by  Mn 
de  la  Martiniere  to  the  diflTerent  tribes  of  Envo, 
Keraenetes,  Kennecas,  and  Karaykes,  are  mere 
fiibles  and  inventions,  of  which  we  cannot  discover 
the  origin,  as  are  also  the  provinces  in  which  the 
said  tribes  are  said  to  live,  and  which  that  author 
calls  Cossi,  Karay,  Karamay,  Morena,  Coin,  &c. 
Now,  all  that  we  can  assert  on  the  subject,  is, 
that  we  call  the  coast  of  the  Patagonians  all 
that  extent  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata  as  fiir  as  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  that 
the  same  was  reconnoitred,  by  oraer  of  the  kinf, 
in  1745,  by  the  naval  captain  D.  Joaquin  de 
Olivares,  accompanied  by  the  fiithers  Joseph  Ca- 
rodiel  and  Joseph  Quiro^  of  the  company  of 
Jesus,  and  the  pilot  D.  Diego  Yarela  ;  and  that 
the  extent  of  coast,  induifed  under  the  above 
title,  is  between  lat.  36'>  4(K  and  53''  £0"  s.  and 
extends  from  Cape  Antonio,  to  the  bay  of  S. 
George,  to  the  s.  e.  From  all  the  above  we  con- 
clude, that  the  Patagonians  are  a  veiy  large  race 
of  men,  and  that  they  are  veiy  numerous. 

PATAGAHATCHE,  a  tivet  of  the  province 
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and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs  $.  and 
enters  the  Chichachas. 

PATAHUASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Catabambas  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Llaqua. 

PATAMACK.    [See  Patowmack.] 

PATAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  alcabSa  mayor  of  Peri- 
ban  in  Nueva  Espajla.  It  contains  S9S  fitmi- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  12  of  Spaniards,  Mustees, 
and  Mulattoes ;  also  a  convent  of  the  monks  of 
S.  Francisco.  Its  commerce  consists  in  making 
cups,  jars,  and  other  vessels  of  a  very  cele- 
brated day  found  in  its  district,  ana  much 
esteemed  in  the  other  jurisdictions  as  giving  a 
^eat  firagrance  to  the  water  when  drank,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  also  asserted  to  have  bene- 
ficial virtues  against  the  flux  of  blood.  A  little 
more  than  eight  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

PATAMBUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimieiHo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

PATAMERAGOUCHE,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  e.  coast  and  at 
the  strait  of  Canseau. 

PATANEIMA,  a  port  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Caracas  in  the  Nueyo  Reyno  de 
ranada,  to  the  w.  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
Port  CabdUio. 

PATAPA,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district,  and  at* 
eaUia  mayor  of  Tehuantep^c  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  contains  a  convent 
of  the  order  of  S.  Domingo,  and  has  a  scanty 
population,  employed  in  agriculture.  Twelve 
leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

[PATAPSCO,  a  navigable  river  of  Mary- 
land,  which  empties  from  the  n.  w.  into  Chesa- 
peak  bay;  its  mouth   being  formed  by  North 

1>oint,  and  Bodkin  point  on  the  s.  which  last  is  in 
at.  39®  \{y  If.  It  rises  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvani,  and  pursues  a  s,  and  «.  e.  course  till  it 
reaches  E3kriage  landing,  about  eight  miles  s.  w. 
of  Baltimore ;  it  there  turns  e.  over  fidls,  and 
widens  into  a  broad  bay-like  stream  to  its  mouth. 
It  is  about  30  or  40  yiurds  wide  just  before  it  ' 
communicates  with  the  basoto,  on  which  stands 
the  lai^e  commercial  town  of  Baltimore.  The 
first  discoverer  called  it  Bolus  river,  from  the 
red  earth  found  near  it,  resemblinff  bole-am- 
moniac. It  is  navigable  fin*  vessels  drawing  18 
feet  water  to  Fell's  point  at  Baltimore ;  but  the 
fidls  a  little  above  Elkridge  landing,  prevents  the 
navigation  ferther.] 
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PATAQUENA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinf^ 
and  corregimietUo  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Libitaco. 

PATARI9  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
which  runs  from  e.  to  w.  and  united  with  the 
Agua  Sucia,  forms  the  Tululvi. 

FATASASA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienU)  of  Guanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Guamanguilla* 

PATATE.  a  district  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Ambato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  extends  between  two  low  chains  of  mountains, 
and  is  divided  by  the  river  of  its  name  :  is  of  an 
hot  temperature,  and  territory  fertile  in  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  productions,  and  particularly  ^  in 
sugar  canes.  The  mountain  Tunguraqua,  which 
is  situate  to  the  s.  renders  it  somewhat  unplea- 
sant, from  the  continual  winds  blowing  from  that 
quarter ;  but  it  is  well  peopled,  and  has  some 
pretty  and  well  cultivated  gardens. 

Its  name  is  taken  from  that  of  the  nrincipal 
settlement,  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river. 
Here  is  manufactured  muc^h  sugar,  the  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  in  all  the  kingdom  from  the  su- 

STior  quality  of  the  sugar  canes.  There  is  one 
ly  in  the  week  fixed  for  a  holiday  or  public 
fiur,  at  which  meet  numbers  of  people  from  Am- 
bato, Tacunga,  Rio  Bamba,  ana  Quito.  In  lat, 
V2Vs. 

Patatb,  the  aforesaid  river  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince and  correpmiento  of  Tacunga,  of  the  same 
kingdom.  It  is  formed  by  other  smaller  rivers, 
such  as  that  of  San  Felipe,  which  rises  in  the 
p&ramo  of  Cotopaxi,  that  of  San  Miguel,  near  the 
settlement  of  this  name,  and  that  of  Ambato.  It 
takes,  itself,  its  name  from  the  settlement  by 
which  it  passes  in  a  large  stream,  following  its 
course  to  5.  e.  until  it  enters  the  river  Pastaza, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas. 

[FATA VIRCA.    See  Pativilca.] 

[PATAZ,  a  jurisdiction  in  the  diocess  of 
Truxillo  in  S.  America.  It  is  situate  among 
the  mountains,  and  has  a  variety  of  iH*oducts, 
of  which  gold  is  the  chief.  The  capital  is  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  97  miles  e.  of  Truxillo.] 

Pataz.    See  Caxamarquilla. 

Pataz,  a  settlement  of  the  former  province 
mA  cmrtgimknto ,  also  thus  called  as  being  the 
capital. 

PATAZCACHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  conregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  cura^  of  Guamanguilla. 

PATCOOTYEAK,  a  river  of  the  provinoe 
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and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  runs  t*  than 
turns  s.  e.  and  enters  the  great  bay  of  Fundy. 

[PATEHUGA,orPATiocA,atown  of  Mexieo 
in  jNf.  America,  having  a  silver-mine  in  its  vi- 
cinity ;  ft.  n.  e.  of  Mexico,  j 

FATESONS,  a  small  riv^  of  the  p^vinos 
and  oolony  of  Virginia  in  N*  Amenca.  It 
runs  n.  e* 

PATI,  a  river  of  the  proviaee  of  Bo(p>Ul  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grranada.  It  rises  from  the 
lake  Guatavita,  and  forming  nearly  a  circle,  di- 
rects  its  course  through  Santa  Fi  to  enter  the 
BfMdalena. 

^TIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go-* 
vemment  of  Popay&n  in  the  Muevo  Rejrno  de 

Patia,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  this  pro* 
vince,  whidi  is  the  boundary  line  to  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  runs  from  n.  to  i .  for  many  leagues, 
traversing  the  celebrated  valley  to  whidi  it  gives 
its  name,  and  after  colle<^ing  in  its  course  the 
waters  of  the  Mayu,  turns  w.  laves  the  province 
of  Barbaooas,  and  enters  the  Pacific  or  S.  Sea  by 
1 1  mouths  which  form  diflGsrent  islancb ;  between 
lat.2^1(Kn. 

Patia,  the  aforesaid  valley  is  between  the  two 
chains  of  mountains,  or  coraf&nof,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayin,  and  extend  firom  n.  to  s.  far 
many  leagues.  The  climate  is  very  hot  and  ua-^ 
heedthy,  and  consequently  barren.  The  territory 
is  unpeopled,  but  produces  excellent  cotton,  of 
whicn  no  use  is  made. 

[PATIENCE,  an  island  in  Narraganset  bav, 
Rhode  Island,  and  lies  5.  e.  of  Warwick  neck, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  It  is  about  two  miles 
long  and  one  broad.] 

rATINO,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme  of  the  S.  Sea,  within  the  gulf  of 
San  Miguel. 

PATIVA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
eapUdnddp  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
rivers  Grande  and  Juzia. 

PATIYILCA,  or  Pativirca,  as  others  have 
it,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and  corre^ffitema 
of  Santa  in  Peru ;  situate  in  the  road  which  thqr- 
call  DeY alles,  and  which  leads  firom  Paita  to  lima  i 
[74  miles  it.  of  that  city.]  It  has  50  or  60  houses, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  inhabitants,  but 
very  few  Spaniards.  In  its  vicinity,  towards  the 
II.  are  seen  the  ruins  and  remains  of  a  palace  and 
fortress  of  the  Inoas  of  Peru,  which,  from  the  size 
of  the  stonefi  and  thirfiiH^  of  the  walls^  ahoold 
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mpear  to  have  been  works  of  ^reat  magnificence. 
iQong  the  whole  road  from  this  settlement  to  the 
town  of  Guarmej,  we  find  ruins  of  other  edi- 
fices equally  sumptuous ;  and  it  is  proved  that 
these  were  the  places  which  the  Incas  used  for 
their  recreation. 

PATLA,  Santa  BifARiA  db,  a  settlement  of 
die  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Olibtla,  and 
akak&a  mayor  of  Zacatlftn  in  Nueva  Espafia ; 
situate  in  a  delightful  ^len,  watered  and  fertilized 
by  various  rivers.  Nine  leagues  from  its  head 
settlement. 

PATO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  and  of  the  district  of  the  Rio  del 
Hacha ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  this  river,  to 
the  n.  of  its  capital. 

Pato,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
<^  Popaj&n  in  the  same  kingdom ;  which  rises  in 
Hhepanano  of  Guanacas,  runs  s.  e,  and  enters  the 
Caou^  by  the  n.  part  in  lat.  P  SI""  n. 

Pato,  a  small  island^  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ffulf  of  Triste  or  Los  Draeos,  near  the  coast. 
in  tfe  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gninlda. 

Pato,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalu- 
cia,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bellin,  enters  the 
Meta. 

PATOS,  Laouna  Gbandb  de,  a  large  lake 
lA  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil. 
It  is  many  leagues  in  length  from  n.  to  «.,  is 
near  the  coast,  and  on  its  side  the  Portuguese 
have  established  two  guards,  called,  the  one  Del 
Norte,  the  other  De  la  Cabellada. 

Patos,  another  lake,  in  the  province  and  cap- 
imnship  of  Todos  Santos  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  of  Mongavein^ 
between  the  river  Real  and  that  of  Paramerin. 

Patos,  a  river  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Florida,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
aea  to  the  ir.  of  the  river  Apalachicola. 

Patos,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  coj^ainsldp  of  Rev  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Biraguera. 

fPATOWMACK,  or  Potomack,  a  large  and 
noBle  river,  which  rises  by  two  branches,  the  n. 
and  the  s.  which  originate  in  and  near  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  and  ibrms,  tbough  its  whole 
course,  part  of  the  boundarv  between  the  states 
^f  Vifginia  and  Maryland.  Its  course  is  n.  e. 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  thence  turning  to  the  e.  it 
Yeceives  Craecochague  creek  from  ^nnsylvania ; 
then  pursuing  a  s.  e.  course,  it  receives  the  She- 
handoah  from  the  s.  w. ;  after  this  it  runs  a  s.  e. 
aad  9.  course  till  it  readies  Maiyland  point ; 


thence  to  its  mouth  it  runs  s.  e.  In  its  course  it 
receives  several  considerable  streams,  which  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  The 
distance  from  the  capes  of  Vir^nia  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  tide  water  in  this  river,  is  above 
900  miles  including  the  windings ;  and  navigable 
for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  nearly  that  dis- 
tance. From  thence  this  river,  obstructed  by 
(bur  considerable  falls,  extends  through  a  vast 
tract  of  inhabited  country  towards  its  source. 
Early  in  the  year  1785,  the  legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  passed  acts  to  encourage 
opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  expence  of  the  works  would 
amount  to  £50,000  sterling,  and  10  years  were 
allowed  for  their  completion.  This  noble  river 
passes  by  many  flourishing  towns;  the  chief  of 
which  are,  Shepherdstown,  Greorgestown,  Wash- 
ington city,  Alexandria,  New  Marlborough,  and 
C&Eirlestown  or  port  Tobacco.  It  is  7|  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  4|  at  Nomony  bay,  three  at 
Aquia,  If  at  Hallowing  point,  and  1}  at  Alex- 
andria. Its  soundings  are  seven  fiithoms  at  the 
moutih,  five  at  St.  C^rge^s  island,  4|  at  Lower 
Matchodic,  three  at  Swanks  point  and  thence  up 
to  Alexandrm.  The  tides  in  the  river  are  not 
very  strong,  excepting  after  great  rains,  when 
the  ebb  is  pretty  strong ;  then  there  is  little  or 
no  flood,  and  there  is  never  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  flood,  except  with  long  and  strong  s. 
winds.  In  order  to  form  just  conceptions  of  ttiis 
inland  navigation,  it  would  be  requisite  to  notice 
the  long  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Patow- 
mack,  and  survey  the  ^ographical  position  of 
the  w.  waters.  The  distance  of  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio  to  Patowmack  will  be  firom  15  to  40 
miles,  according  to  the  trouble  which  wiU  be 
taken  to  approach  the  two  navigations.  The 
upper  part  of  this  river,  until  it  passes  the  Blue 
n&ey  IS  called,  in  Fry  and  Jefierson's  map, 
Cohongoronto.] 

[PATRICK,  St.  a  small  town,  the  chief  of 
Camden  county,  Greorgia ;  situate  on  Great  Sa- 
tilla  river,  about  32  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
the  same  distance  n.  w.  of  the  town  of  St. 
Mary*sJ 

[PATTERSON,  a  town  in  Bersen  county, 
New  Jersey,  odled  so  in  honour  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  that  name,  and  now  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  Ibideral  court.  It  was 
estd[>li8hed  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature of  New  Jersey,  in  179i,  incorporatinjj^ 
a  manu&cturing  company  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges. Its  situation  on  the  great  fidls  of^  Pas- 
saic river,  is  heedthy  and  agreeable.  It  now  con- 
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tains  about  50  dwelUng-houses,  independent  of 
those  appropriated  for  the  machinery ;  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  convenient  situations 
ibr  a  manufacturing  town  of  any  on  the  conti- 
nent. This  company  was  incorporated  to  en- 
courage all  kinds  of  manufactures,*  and  the  sum 
of  500,000  dollars  was  soon  subscribed  ;  but  for 
want  of  experience,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  business,  much  was  expended  to  little  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  were  at  last  reduced  to  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  lottery  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  their  plan  into  execution.  It 
is  said  that  matters  are  now  conducted  more 
judiciously,  and  that  the  undertaking  promises  tp 
be  useful  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
prietors. It  is  19  miles  n.  e.  of  Morristown,  an4 
10  n.  of  Newark.! 

rPATUCKEl,  a  small  village  about  four 
miles  n.  e.  of  Providence,  a  busr^  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  where  manufactures  of  seve- 
ral kinds  are  carried  on  with  spirit.  Through 
this  village  runs  Patucket,  or  Pawtucket  river, 
which  empties  into  Seehonk  river  at  this  place. 
The  river*  Patucket,  jcalled  more  it.  Blackstone's 
river,  has  a  beautiful  fidl  of  water,  directly  over 
which  a  bridge  has  been  built,  on  the  line  which 
divides  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  from 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island ;  distant  about  S7  miles 
5.  by  w.  of  Boston.  The  confluent  stream  emp- 
ties into  Providence  river  about  a  mile  below 
Weybossctt,  or  the  Great  bridge.  The  fall,  in 
its  whole  length,  is  upwards  of  50  feet ;  and  the 
water  passes  through  several  chasms  in  a  rock, 
which,  extending  diametrically  across  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  serves  as  a  dam  to  the  water.  Se- 
veral mills  have  been  erected  upon  these  fiiUs ; 
and  the  spouts  and  channels  wnich  have  been 
constructed  to*  conduct  the  streams  of  their  re- 
spective wheels,  and  the  bridge,  have  taken  \evy 
much  from  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene; 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  indescribably 
charming  and  romantic] 

PAT  UGOA,  a  river  of  thfe  province  and  cap* 
tainship  of  San  Vincente  in  Brazil ;  runs  s,  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  Isla  Grande. 

PATURE,  a  point  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
island  S.  Domingo,  and  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  French,  between  the  -Cayo  Icarnier  and  the 
Trou  Forban, 

PATUTE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
Tuneba  nation,  a  reduccion  of  missions  which 
were  held  b^  the  Jesuits  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
(jrranada ;  situate  near  the  riv^r  Cazanare.  The 
natives  are  weak,  idle,  and  are  subject  to  a  dis- 
order similar  to  St..  Anthony's  fire,  which  they 


leall  cnreie^  and  paint  their  skin  of  various  co^ 
lours.  They  maintain  themselves  by  collecting 
and  selling  the  resins  of  certain  trees  of  two 
kinds,  called,  the  one  earma^  and  the  other 
-oioba:  they  both  have  a  fetid  smell,  but  are 
good  for  curing  the  itch,  worms  which  are  apt 
to  breed  in  tl^  feet,  and  crab-lice.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  these  mis- 
aions  fell  under  the  charge  of  the  religious  order 
of  S.  Domingo. 

PATUXED,  a  laif^e,  handsome,  and  conve- 
nient bay,  of  the  province  and  colonj  of  New 
England. 

PATUXENT,  or  Patuxet,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Maryland  in  N.  America. 
[T^is  river,'  which  is  navigable,  rises  about  10 
miles  n.  e.  of  Washington,  empties  into  the  w.  side 
of  Chesapeak  bay,  between  Drum  and  Hog  island 
points,  15  or  20  miles  n.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
towmac.  It  admits  vessels  of  250  tons  to  Not- 
tingham, nearly  S5  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  of 
boats  to  Queen  Anne,  eight  miles  higher.  Pa- 
tuxent  is  as  remarkable  a  rivar  as  any  in  the 
bay,  having  very  high  land  on  its  n.  side,  with 
red  banks  or  cliffs.  When  you  double  Drum 
point,  you  come  too  in  S|  and  S  fathoms  water, 
where  you  will  be  secure  from  all  winds.] 

PA  UC  ANN  A,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  -rises  s.  of  the 
Sinaruco,  and,  forming  a  curve  in  its  coarse  to 
the  e.  enters  the  Orunuco,  collecting  in  its  mid- 
career  t]ie  waters  of  the  Sinaruco. 

PAUGAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  Tarroa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Caina. 

PAUCARA,'  a  settlemetit  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Angaraez  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former.  Seven  leagues  fromGuancavelica 
and  22  from  Guamanga. 

Paucara,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paico. 

PAUCARBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Quanta  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

PAUCARBAMBILLA,  a  settlement  of  the 
same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  May 6c. 

PAUCARCOLLA,  a  province  and  corregimi* 
ento  of  Peru ;  bounded  n.  e.  by  the  lake  of  Ti- 
ticaca,  and  being  surrounded  on  the  e.  by  the 
lake  and  the  province  of  Chuicuito,  n.  by  that 
of  Lampa,  w.  by  the  province  Moquehua,  and 
$.  by  the  provinces  of  Arim  and  Pacajes.    It  is 
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86  leanes  loog^  and  -28  broad.  The'pmcipal 
mers  Dy  which  it  is  laved  are,  the  Sucbes  and 
the  Taraco.  It  is  of  a  generallj  cold  temperature, 
and  in  the  parts  near  the  lake  are  cultivated 
papasj  bark,  barley,  and  other  seeds  peculiar  to 
runo. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
in  breeding  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  also 
sheep  of  the  country,  or  llamas.  Here  are  many 
wcunaSy  vizcachas^  deer,  cuyes^  partridges,  and 
water  fowl  of  the  lake ;  from  which  also  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  fish,  both  for  this  and  the 
other  provinces  situate  on  its  shore.  The  natives 
make  voyages  to  the  other,  provinces  of  the  coast 
to  carry  chunosy  dressed  hides,  and  thread,  and 
to  take  in  exchange  wines,  brandies,  and  other 

firoductions.    From  the  wools  of  the  cattle  the 
ndians  &bricate  their  clothes,  dying  them   of 
various  colours. 

The  capital  of  this  province  was  the  settlement 
of  the  same  name,  and  afterwards,  from  the  po- 

Sulation  of  this  having  declined,  it  was  that  of 
[uancane,  until  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Laicacota,  when  the  latter  asiento  became  the 
chief  town ;  and  after  that,  and  at  the  present 
day,  the  town  of  Puno. 

This  province  has  various  other  rich  mines 
in  the  mountains  of  Cancharani  and  of  San  Jo« 
seph,  which  have  been  worked  with  great  be- 
nefit ;  particularly  the  former.  On  the  n.  of  the 
aforesaid  mountains  is  the  mountain  called  Del 
Azogue  (quicksilver),  as  having  veins  of  this 
metal,  and  which  in  the  time  of  the  viceroy,  the 
Count  de  Alva  de  Liste,  was  worked  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  to  excel  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  metal  the  mine  of  Guancavelica: 
m  motives,  however,  of  higher  consideration,  its 
further  working  was  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  since  that  time  large  proportions  of 
silver  have  still  been  extracted  from  those  moun- 
tains, and  from  that  of  Cancharani  not  less  than 
50^000  marks  annually. 

The  Indians  of  some  settlements  of  this  pro- 
vince, who  breed  cattle,  have  a  traffic  of  carrying 
to  the  mineral  engines  and  mills  much  cow-dung, 
which  they  call  ta^uia^  and  which  they  use  for 
heating  the  metal  instead  of  wood  and  coal,  these 
articles  being  extremely  dear.  This  practice  is 
also  adopteain  the  other  provinces  of  the  same 
temperature. 

It  had  a  repartimienio  of  102,880  dollars,  and 
it  paid  an  alcavala  of  832  dollars  annually.  Its 
inhabitants  consists  of  more  than  26,000  souls, 
divided  into  the  following  settlements : 

VOL.  IV. 


Hinehupalla, 

Ticani, 

S.  Pedro  de  Vilques, 

Cqjata, 

Moxa. 


Conofipdon  de  Puno,      Huancane, 

S.  Pedro  de  Icho,  Toqupani, 

PaucarcoUa, 

Tiquillaca, 

Lonima, 

Coata, 

Capadiica, 

Iscallani, 

Paucarcolla,  a  settlement  of  this  province, 
which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  capital, 
until  that  having  greatly  fellen  ofi^in  population 
it  resigned  this  title  in  fitvour  of  the  settlement 
of  Huancane.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  Titicaca.  Its  natives  became  voluntarily 
subject  to  Iloque  Yupanqui  third  emperor  of 
Peru.  It  is  inhabited  oy  some  Spanish  fiunilies, 
and  is  of  an  healthv  but  cold  climate. 

PAUCARPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Arequipa  in  Peru. 

PAUCiARTAMBO,  a  province  and  carregi" 
miento  of  Peru ;  bounded  n.  w.  and  w.  by  that 
of  Calca  and  Lares,  n.  e.  and  e.  by  the  frontier 
of  the  infidel  Indians,  and  Si  by  that  of  Quispi- 
canchi.  Its  length  is  26  leagues  from  n.  to  s. 
and  from  six  to  seven  in  width.  Its  temperature 
is  cold  on  the  heights,  but  in  the  low  parts  mo- 
derately warm.  It  produces  a  good  quantity  of 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  pap(iSj  seeds^  and  other 
fruits.  It  is  a  ravine  or  larffe  valley  terminating 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  in  which  different 
fruit  trees  grow,  such  Bspcfaj/as^  lemons,  water* 
melons,  some  cotton,  and  coca  in  abundance. 
The  trees  here  are  of  excellent  wood,  and  amongst 
the  rest  are  fine  cedars.  Also  here  are  parrots 
of  difierent  kinds,  monkeys,  tigera,  and  venom- 
ous reptiles. 

Through  this  province  passes  a  river,  which 
comes  from  the  lakes  of  the  cordiUera  of  Vilca- 
nota,  which,  augmented  by  the  waters  of  vari- 
ous small  rivers  and  streams,  forms  a  consider- 
able body  of  water,  in  which  thev  catch  soles, 
dories,  olive-fish,  and  other  fish ;  tnis  river  bear- 
ingthe  name  of  the  province. 

Towards  the  firontiers  of  the  infidel  Indians  it 
is  not  remembered  that  any  conversions  having 
been  made ;  but,  in  1767,  a  Dominican  priest  SS 
the  province  of  Quito,  who  arrived  here  whilst 
on  the  charitable  commission  of  collecting  funds 
£oT  the  building  of  the  church  of  his  convent, 
visited  the  mountain,  and  brought  back  with  him 
some  300  barbarian  Indians  wlio,  notwithstand- 
ing their  inconstancy  and  rudeness,  give  grounds 
oiexpectation  of  a  numerous  conversion. 

In  the  mountains  of  this  province  are  clear  in- 
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dications  of  mines  both  of  silver  and  gM^  msce 
the  Indians,  in  some  of  the  etreama,  pick  up 
little  lumps  of  these  metals.  There  are  no  mines, 
however,  that  are  worked,  although  there  is 
evidently  one  of  quicksilver.  Its  correpdor  had 
a  repartimiento  of  59,600,  dollars,  and  it  paid  an 
alcaoala  of  467  dollars  annually.  The  inhabi- 
tants should  amount  to  about  8000.  The  ca- 
pital is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  situate 
on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  S3  miles 
e.  It.  e.  of  the  city  of  Cu2CO,  in  lat.  13^  2&^  i. 
and  the  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction  are, 
Paucartambo,  Huayac, 

Galle,  Huancana, 

Goluuepata,  Gedros, 

Chaflabawba)  Ciumor, 

Catca,  Araparaez. 

Catcay, 
Paucartambo,  a  settlement  and  asirnio  of 
mines  of  the  former  capital. 

Paucartambo,  another,  of  the  province  and 
carregiaUenio  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kin^om ; 
where  a  fort  has  been  built  to  restrain  the  mcur- 
sions  of  theinfid^  Indians,  the  Chunchos  inhabit- 
inff  the  mountains. 

Paucartambo,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
carregimietUo  of  its  name,  which  rises  near  the 
capital,  runs  ».  and  joining  itself  with  the  Vil* 
eomayo,  the  Yilcobamba,  and  afterwards  the 
Apunmac,  mns  many  leagues  with  various  wind- 
ings throu||[h  the  territorv  of  the  missions  of 
CaxamarquiUa,  and  reacnes  the  MarafUm  or 
Ama«m  with  the  naoBie  of  Ucayale,  with  a  much 
enkned  stream. 

PAUCAS,  a  settlement  of  die  province  and 
coTregbniento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
die  cura«^  of  Uco* 

PAUOhUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  okaMa  mayor  of 
Zochiaeatl&n  in  Nuera  Espaiia :  of  an  hot  tem- 
perature, and  containing  50  fiunilies  of  Indians. 
Two  leaffues  it.  of  its  capital. 

PAUuURA,  a  large  and  extensive  valley  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Autoquia,  in  the 
Nuevo  Re^o  de  Granada;  bounded  by  the 
vallev  of  Picar&. 

PAUHANAM,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America. 

PATJJI,  a  setdement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  on  the  coast. 

[PAimATUCK,  a  small  river  which  empties 
into  Stonington  harbour,  and  forms  a  rart  c^ 

the  division  line  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.J 
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[PAUL'S  BAY,  St.  on  the  it.  o.  shote  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  in  N.  America^  is  about  six 
leagues  below  Cape  Torment,  where  a  chain  of 
mountains  of  400  leagues  in  length  terminate 
finom  the  S9.] 

[Paul's  Bat,  St.  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  New* 
foundland  Island.  Lat  \^Wn.  XwRg.bVWw.'X 

[PAUL'S  ISLAND,  St.  an  ishuidin  die  strait 
between  Newfoundland  and  Gape  Breton  islands. 
It  is  about  15  miles  «•  e.  of  North  Cape,  in  Cape 
Breton.    Lat.  47""  10^  n.  lon^.  «0^  V.  o.  j 

[PAUL^  St.  a  town  of  N.  America^  in  New 
Mexico,  situated  at  the  ooRfluence  of  the  two 
main  hnd  branches  of  the  Rio  Brava  J 

[Paul,  St.  the  moet  t.  of  Ae  Peari  islands,  in 
the  gulf  of  Panama,  S.  America.  In  the  it.  side 
is  a  safe  channel ;  where,  if  necessary,  tlrare  is  a 
place  fer  cmreening  ships.} 

[PAUL'S,  St.  a  parish  in  Charlestown  dis- 
trict, S.  Carolina,  containing  S4S3  inhabitants ;  of 
whom  876  are  wUles,  and  8802  slaves.] 

[PAULINGSTOWN,  or  Pawling,  a  town- 
ship  in  Duchess  county.  New  York,  Ijing  on  the 
OP.  Donndary  of  Connecticnt,  and  has  South  mid 
East  Town  on  the  «.  In  1790,  it  contained  4SS0 
inhabitants,  of  whom  48  were  riaves ;  in  1796, 
there  were  560    of  the    inhabitanils   qualified 

{PAULIN'S  Kill.  See  Sussex  Countt, 
New  Jersey.] 

PAULO,  S.  or  S.  Pablo,  a  city  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  ca^lpimkip  of  S.  Vicente,  in  the  kmr* 
dom  of  Braml,  the  capital  of  a  small  republic, 
separate  from  the  government  of  the  Portuguese, 
having  its  own  laws,  but  tributary  to  this  crown. 
It  had  its  origin  from  some  Mameluos,  a  people 
composed  of  mqperate  banditti  of  all  natiras  and 
colom^  who,  not  conforming  to  the  customs  of 
more  civilized  life,  and  alike  averse  to  all  hw, 
retired  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
the  same,  however,  not  being  deficient  in  natural 
fertility,  and  even  in  gold-mines.  Here  their 
numbers  daily  increased,  till  they  became  so 
formidable  and  independent  as  to  call  diemselves 
the  Paulistas,  or  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  8. 
Paulo.  This  was  the  capital  of  their  territory, 
and  groat  was  the  zeal  and  skiU  die^  have  mani- 
fested in  its  defence,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  self-established  rights :  diey  were,  howevor, 
at  last  overcome,  and  rendered  so  for  tributary 
to  the  Portuguese  monarch,  that  thej  were  to 
pay  to  him  tte  fifUi  part  of  what  they  extracted 
from  their  mines.  These  mines  are  exceedingly 
rich,  and  to  work  at  them  thef  are  sedulous  in 
their  endeavours  to  entrap  SpaniardS|  Portu* 
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gaese)  ud  Indians.  They  have  no  rel^on 
whatever,  but  some  dealings  with  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  of  Paraguay. 

The  city  is  situate  on  an  «ninence|  surrounded 
by  the  most  craggy  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
OB  the  ff.  shore  of  the  river  Harihambu,  or  Tiete, 
in  46^  38^  w.  long.  23°  32^  lat  J. 

[The  following  particulars  relating  to  this  city 
are  extracted  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Mawe,  the 
traveller — St.  PauFs,  he  observes,  although  on 
an  devated  site,  is  not  observed  at  anyspreat 
distance  in  the  road  from  Todos  Santos.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  river  runs  parallel 
to  the  road,  wnich  it  sometimes  partially  over- 
flows, and  covers  with  sand.  To  his  left  he  ob- 
served a  large  astallase,  or  inn,  where  numbers 
of  mules  are  unloaded,  and  travellers  commonlv 
pass  the  night.  It  consists  of  a  very  large  shed, 
supported  upon  upright  pieces  of  timber,  with 
separate  divisions  for  receiving  the  cargoes  or 
burdens  of  the  mules,  each  traveller  occupying 
as  many  as  his  goods  require ;  and  there  is  a 
piece  of  ground,  of  about  a  hundred  vards  in 
circumference,  planted  with  small  upright  stakes 
at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  distance,  to  which  the 
bridles  of  the  mules  are  tied  while  they  are  fed, 
saddled,  and  loaded.  These  astallages  are  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  Brazil. 

On  entering  the  town,  he  was  struck  with  the 
neat  appearance  of  its  houses,  stuccoed  in  va- 
rious colours ;  those  in  the  principal  streets  were 
two  or  three  stories  high. 

St.  PauFs  is  situated  on  a  pleasing  eminence 
of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  suri'ounded  on 
three  sides  by  low  meadow-land,  and  washed  at  the 
base  by  rivulets,  which  almost  insulate  it  in  rainy 
weather ;  it  is  connected  with  the  h^h-land  by 
a  narrow  ridge.  The  rivulets  flow  into  a  pretty 
large  stream  caUed  Tied,  which  runs  within  a 
mue  of  the  town  in  a  s.  w.  direction.  Over  them 
there  are  several  bridges,  some  of  stone  and 
others  of  wood,  built  by  the  late  governor. 
The  streets  of  St.  Paul's,  owing  to  its  elevation, 
(about  50  feet  above  the  plain)  and  the  water 
which  almost  surrounds  i^  are  in  general  re- 
markablgr  clean ;  the  material  with  which  they 
are  paved  is  lamiUary  grit-stone,  cemented  by 
oxide  of  iron,  and  containing  large  pebbles  of 
rounded  ouartz,  approximating  to  the  conglo- 
merate. This  pavement  is  an  wuvial  formation 
containing  gold,  many  particles  of  which  metal 
are  found  in  the  chinks  and  hollows  after  heavy 
rains,  and  at  such  seasons  are  diligently  sought 
for  bjr  the  po(»er  sort  of  people. 

Ttts  city  was  founded  by  the  Jeauits,  who  vere 
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probaMy  templed  by  the  gold  mines  in  the  vici- 
nity, more  than  by  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  whidi 
however  is  not  excelled  by  any  on  the  whole 
continent  of  South  America.  The  medium  of 
the  thermometer  here  is  betwera  50  and  80  de- 
ees ;  in  a  m<M*ning  Mr.  Mawe  observed  it  at 
i®,  and  even  lower,  thouffh  he  was  not  there 
in  the  winter  months.  Tne  rains  are  by  no 
means  heavy  c^  c(  long  continuance,  and  the 
thunder-storms  are  fiir  fi^m  being  violent.  The 
cold  in  the  evenings  was  frequency  con»derable. 
Here  are  several  squares,  and  about  thurteen 
places  of  religious  worship,  namely,  two  con^ 
vents,  three  monasteries,  and  eight  churches,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
town,  is  built  of  earth.  The  mode  of  erecting 
the  walls  is  as  follows :  a  frame  is  constructed  dT 
six  moveable  nlanks  placed  edge«wise,  opposite 
each  other,  ana  secured  in  this  position  by  cross- 
pieces  bolted  with  moveable  pins.  Earth  is  put 
m  by  small  quantities,  which  the  woriimen  beat 
with  rammers,  and  occasionally  moisten  with 
water  to  give  it  consistency.  Having  filled  the 
frame  or  trough,  they  remove  it  and  continue  the 
same  operation  till  the  whole  shell  of  the  house 
is  completed,  taking  care  to  leave  vacancies,  and 

Eut  in  the  window^frames, .  door-fin&mes,  and 
eam's,  as  they  proceed.  The  mass,  in  course  of 
time,  becomes  indurated,  the  walls  are  fared 
perfectly  smooth  inside,  and  take  any  colour  the 
own^  chooses  to  give  them ;  they  are  generally 
enric^d  with  very  ingenious  devices.  This 
species  of  6tructui*e  is  durable ;  "Some  houses  thus 
built  have  lasted  two  hundred  years,  and  most  of 
them  have  several  stories.  Tne  rooft  are  made 
to  project  two  or  three  feet  b^oad  the  \vall,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  rain  to  a  distance  from  tiie 
base ;  spouts  might  be  a  more  effectual  preserva- 
tive against  wet,  but  their  use  is  little  known 
here.  They  cover  their  houses  with  gutler-tfles ; 
but  though  the  country  affords  excellent  clay  and 
plenty  of  wood,  very  few  brii^  are  burnt. 

The  population  of  this  place  amounts  to  full 
15,000  souls*  perhaps  nearer  90,000 ;  the  clergy, 
including  all  ranks  of  religious  orders,  may  be 
ranked  at  500.  They  are  m  general  ^|ood  mem- 
bers of  society,  free  from  that  excessive  bigotry 
and  illiberality  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  ;  and  their  example  has  so  be- 
neficial an  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe^s  testimony,  no 
stranger  will  be  molested  while  he  acts  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  does  not  insult  the  established  re- 
ligion. 
No  endemial  diseases  at  present  prevail  here.] 
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[The  small-pox  formerly,  and  indeed  of  late,  made 
great  havoc  amone  the  inhabitants  ;  but  its  pro- 
egress  has  been  checked  by  the  introduction  of 
'vaccine  innoculation.  Professors  attended  at  a 
large  hall  belonging  to  the  governor,  to  which 
the  public  were  invited,  and  the  operation  was 
performed  gratis.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
credit  of  this  preventative  will  make  its  way 
among  the  people  here,  for  they  are  not  compe- 
tent to  enter  into  the  merits  of  that  controversy 
which  injured  it  in  Europe. 

Here  are  few  manufectures  of  any  consequence ; 
a  little  coarse  cotton  is  spun  by  the  hand,  and 
woven  into  cloth,  which  serves  for  a  variety  of 
wearing^  apparel,  sheets,  &c.  They  make  a 
beautiml  kind  of  net-work  for  hammocks,  which 
are- fringed  with  lace,  and  form  an  elegant  piece 
of  furniture,  being  slun?  low,  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  sofes.  The  ladies  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  using  them,  especially  wnen  the 
heat  of  the  weather  disposes  them  to  ease  and 
indolence.  The  making  of  lace  is  a  general  em- 
ployment for  females,  some  of  whom  excel  in  it. 
The  shopkeepers  here  are  a  numerous  class,  who, 
as  in  most  colonial  towns,  deal  in  almost  every 
thing,  and  sometimes  make  great  fortunes.  Here 
.  are  few  doctors  of  medicine,  but  many  apothe- 
caries; some  silversmiths,  whose  articles  are 
equally  indifferent  both  in  metal  and  workman- 
ship ;  tailors  and  shoemakers  in  great  numbers ; 
W  joiners,  who  manufacture  very  beautifiil 
wood,  but  are  not  so  moderate  in  their  charges 
as  the  former  classes  of  tradesmen.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  live  a  number  of  Creolian  In- 
dians, who  make  earthen-ware  for  culinarv  pur- 
poses, large  water-jars,  and  a  variety  or  other 
utensils    onfamented    with    some    taste.     The 

greatest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in 
rmers  and  inferior  husbandmen,  who  cultivate 
small  portions  of  land,  on  which  they  breed  large 
stocks  of  pigs  and  poultry  for  sale.  With  these 
the  market  is  generally  well  supplied,  and  in  the 
fruit  season  is  also  stored  with  pines,  grapes, 
guavasy  bananas  J  a  few  apples,  ana  an  enormous 
quantity  of  quinces. 

Esculent  plants  are  grown  in  great  profusion 
and  variety.  Here  is  a  favourite  bulbous  root 
called  the  cars,  which  is  equal  to  the  best  potatoe, 
and  even  more  farinaceous;  it  grows  to  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  affords  excellent 
food,  either  boiled  or  roasted.  Here  are  fine 
cabbages,  salad-herbs,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  arti- 
chokes, and  potatoes;  the  latter,  though  very 
good,  are  little  used :  the  sweet  potatoe  is  in 
greater  request  among  the  natives.  Maize,  beans, 


green-peas,  and  every  species  of  pulse,  flounsh 
amazingly.  Fowls  are  cneap ;  some  are  bought 
at  three-pence  and  six-pence  each ;  small  pigs 
from  one  to  two  shillings,  and  flitches  of  bacon, 
cured  after  the  mode  of  the  country,  at  about 
two-pence  per  pound.  Turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks, 
are  sibundant,  and  reasonable  in  price ;  the  latter 
are  of  the  Muscovy  breed,  enormously  large, 
some  weighing  teA  or  fourteen  pounds.  Here  is 
a  singular  breed  of  cocks;  they  resemble  the 
common  English  in  plumage  ^nd  shap6,but  they 
crow  very  loud,  and  continue  their  last  note  for 
a  minute  or  two.  When  their  voice  is  good, 
they  are  much  esteemed,  and  are  sent  for  as  cu- 
riosities from  all  parts  of  Brazil.  The  cattle  are 
in  general  good,  considering  that  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  feeding  them;  when  their  pastures 
are  full  of  grass,  they  are  tolerably  fat,  but  when 
otherwise,  they  become  lean.  A  drove  may  be 
bought  at  245.  or  SO^.  a  head ;  beef  at  about  a 
penny  or  three  halfpence  per  pound.  The  cur- 
riers have  a  singular  method  of  blackening  cow* 
hides  and  calf-skins :  when  they  have  prepared 
them  for  that  operation,  they  search  for  some 
mud-hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  ferruginous  stratum, 
a  ditch  for  instance ;  with  the  mud  they  cover 
that  side  of  the  skin  required  to  be  stained ;  and 
they  prefer  this  material  to  the  solution  of  cop- 
peras, probably  with  reason,  as  the  sulphate  of 
iron  formed  by  the  decomposed  pyrites  acts  more 
mildly  in  this  state  than  when  applied  in  the 
common  way. 

The  horses  are  very  fine,  and  in  general  do- 
cile; when  well  trained  they  make  exceUent 
chargers.  Their  size  is  from  12|  to  14|  hands, 
and  they  vary  in  price  from  £3  to  £12,  Mules 
are  considered  more  usefbrbeasts  of  burden. 
The  breed  of  sheep  is  quite  unattended  to,  and 
mutton  is  rarely  or  never  eaten.  Here  is  a  veir 
fine  and  large  breed  of  goats,  whose  milk  is 
generally  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  dogs 
are  very  indifferent,  and  of  no  aistinct  race. 

Mr.  Mawe,  in  his  walks  round  the  city,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  examining  the  singular 
succession  of  horizontal  strata,  tnat  form  the 
eminence  on  which  it  stands.  Thev  lie  in  the 
following  order:— first,  one  of  red  vegetable 
earth  of  variable  depth,  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  iron;  below  that,  sand  and  adventitious  matter 
of  different  shades  of  colour,  as  ochre-red,  brown, 
and  dusky  yellow,  together  with  many  rounded 

!)ebbles,  which  indicaite  it  to  be  of  rather  recent 
brmation ;  it  varies  in  depth  from  three  to  six 
feet,  or  perhaps  to  seven,  and  its  lower  part  ts 
tiniformly  yellow :  under  this  is  a  bed  of  ex-] 
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pceediiigly  fine  clay  of  various  colours,  but  for  the 
the  most  part  purple  ;  the  white  and  yellow  is 
the  purest  in  quality  ;  it  is  interveined  with  thin 
layers  of  sand  in  various  directions.  Then  suc- 
ceeds a  stratum  of  aHuvial  matter,  which  is  very 
feru^inous  ;  it  rests  on  a  half-decomposed  suIh 
stance,  apparently  migrating  from  a  granite,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  feld-spar  exceeds  that 
of  the  quartz  and  mica.  The  whole  is  incum- 
bent  on  compact  granite.  The  sides  of  the  mount 
are  steep,  and  an  some  places  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  fertility  of  the  country  around  St.  Paul's 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quantities  of  produce, 
with  which,  as  we  have  stated,  its  market  is  sup- 
plied. About  a  century  ago,  this  track  abound- 
ed with  gold ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
exhausted  it  by  washing,  that  the  inhabitants 
thought  of  employing  themselves  in  husbandry. 
As  uiey  did  so  more  from  necessity  than  from 
choice,  they  were  tardy  in  pursuing  those  im- 
provements which  other  nations  have  made  in 
this  noble  art,  and,  pining  at  the  disappearance 
of  the  precious  mineral,  considered  their  new 
occupation  as  vile  and  degrading.  Indeed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Brazil,  the  husbandmen 
have  ever  been  considered  as  forming  a  class 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  respectabilitv  to  the 
miners ;  and  this  prejudice  will  in  all  likelihood 
subsist  until  the  country  shall  have  been  drained 
of  its  gold  and  diamomis,  when  the  people  will  be 
compdled  to  seek  in  agriculture  a  constant  and 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Mawe  thus  describes  the  system  of  &rming 
which  at  present  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Paul's.  Land,  in  this  extensive  empire,  is 
granted  in  lai^  tracks,  on  proper  application  ; 
and  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  tne  value  of 
these  tracts  depends  more  or  less  on  their  situa- 
tion. It  therefore  becomes  the  first  object  of  a 
cultivator,  to  lookout  for  unoccupied  lands  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  large  town  ;  good  roads  and 
navigable  rivers  are  the  desiderata  next  in  point 
of  consequence  which  he  attends  to.  When  he 
has  made  choice  of  a  situation,  he  applies  to  the 
governor  of  the  district,  who  orders  the  proper 
officers  to  mark  out  the  extent  required,  generally 
a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  square,  sometimes 
more.  The  cultivator  then  piirchases  as  many 
Negroes  as  he  can,  and  commences  his  operations 
by  erecting  habitations  for  them  ana  himself, 
which  are  generallv  miserable  sheds,  supported 
by  four  posts,  and  commonly  called  ranchos. 
His  Negroes  are  then  directed  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  brushwood  growing  on  the  land,  tp 


such  an  extent  as  he  thinks  they  Vill  be  iable 
to  manage.  This  done,  they  set  fire  to  all  they 
have  cut,  as  it  lies  on  the  ground.  Much  of  the 
success  of  his  harvest  depends  on  this  burning ; 
if  the  whole  be  reduced  to  ashes  he  expects  a 
great  crop  ;  if,  through  wet  weather,  the  felled 
trees  remain  only  half  burnt,  he  prognosticates  a 
bad  one.  When  the  ground  is  cleared,  the  Ne- 
groes dibble  it  with  their  hoes,  and  sow  their 
maize,  beans,  or  other  pulse ;  during  the  operation 
they  cut  down  any  thing  veiy  much  in  the  way,  but 
never  think  of  working  the  soil.  After  sowing 
as  much  seed  as  is  thought  requisite,  they  prepare 
other  grounds  for  planting  cassada,  here  called 
mandiocay  the  root  of  which  is  generally  eaten  as 
iH'ead  by  all  ranks  in  Brazil.  The  soil  for  this 
purpose  is  rather  better  prepared ;  it  is  raked  up 
in  little  round  hillocks,  not  unlike  mole-hills, 
about  four  feet  asunder ;  into  which  are  stuck 
cuttings  from  branches  of  the  plant,  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  six  or  eight  long ;  these  soon  take  root, 
and  put  forth  leaves,  shoots,  and  buds.  When 
enough  has  been  planted  for  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  the  fiirm,  tne  owner,  if  he  is  rich  enou^n, 
prepares  means  for  growing  and  manufiictunng 
sugar.  He  first  employs  a  carpenter  to  cut 
wood,  and  build  a  mill  with  wooa^i  rollers  for 
crushing  the  canes,  by  means  of  water  if  a  stream 
is  at  hand,  if  not,  by  tho  help  of  mules.  While 
some  of  the  Negroes  are  assisting  the  carpenter, 
others  are  employed  in  preparing  ground  in  the 
same  way  as  for.  mandioca*  Pieces  of  cane,  con« 
taining  tinree  or  four  joints,  and  in  length  about 
six  inches,  cut  from  the  growing  stem,  are  laid  in 
the  earth  nearly  horizontally,  and  are  covered 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches.  They 
shoot  up  rapidly,  and  in  three  months  have  a 
bushy  appearance  not  unlike  flags ;  in  IS  or  15 
months  more  they  are  ready  .mr  cutting.  In 
rich  vimn  soil  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  canes 
18  feet  high,  and  astonishingly  thick. 

The  Indian  com  and  pulse  are  in  general  ripe 
in  four  months  or  18  weeks.  The  average  return 
is  200  for  one  ;  it  is  a  bad  harvest  when  it  falls 
short  of  150. 

The  mandioca  is  rarely  ready  to  take  up  in  less 
than  18  or  SO  months  ;  if  the  land  be  suitable,  it 
then  produces  from  six  to  IS  pound  weight  per 
plant.  They  grow  very  little  indigo  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  what  the^  have  is  of  indi& 
ferent  quality.  Their  pumpkins  are  of  enormous 
size,  and  sometimes  are  served  up  as  table- vege- 
tables, but  more  fireau^itly  given  as  fi>od  to  the 
horses.    Melons  are  here  scarcely  palatable. 

In  no  branch  of  husbandry  are'tCfemers  «,] 
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[defective  as  in  the  management  of  cattk.  No 
artificial  grasses  are  cultivated,  no  enclosures  are 
made,  nor  is  any  fodder  laid  up  against  the  season 
of  scarcity,  llie  cows  are  never  milked  regu« 
larly  ;  they  seem  to  be  considered  rather  as  an 
encumbrance  to  a  fiurm  than  a  valuable  part  of 
the  stock.  They  constantly  require  salt,  whidi  is 
given  them  once  in  15  or  20  days,  in  small  pro- 
portions. Their  dairies,  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  are  managed  in  so  slovenly  a  manner, 
that  the  little  butter  that  is  made  becomes  rancid 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  cheese  is  good  for  nothing. 
In  this  essential  department  they  are  deplorab^ 
deficient ;  rarely  indeed  is  there  to  be  seen  a 
brm  with  one  convenience  belonging  to  it.  For 
want  of  proper  places  in  which  to  store  their 

troduce,  the^  are  obliged  to  lay  it  in  promiscuous 
eaps  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  coffee, 
eotton,  maize,  and  beans,  thrown  into  the  comers 
of  a  damp  shed,  and  covered  with  a  green  hide, 
one  half  is  invariably  spoiled  by  mould  and  putri- 
dity, and  the  remainder  is  much  deteriorated, 
through  this  idle  and  stupid  negligence. 

They  feed  their  pigs  on  Indian  com  in  a  crude 
state ;  the  time  for  confining  them  to  fiitten  is  at 
eight  or  10  months  old  ;  and  the  quantity  con* 
Bumed  for  the  puipose  is  eifffat  or  10  Winchester 
bushels  eadi.  When  killeo^  the  lean  is  cut  off 
the  sides  as  dean  as  possible,  the  fiit  is  cured 
with  veiy  little  salt,  and  in  a  few  days  is  ready 
for  market.  The  ribs,  chine-bone,  and  lean  parts 
are  dried  for  home  consumption. 

The  farm-houses  are  miserable  hovels  of  one 
story,  the  floor  neither  paved  nor  boarded,  and 
tbe  walls  and  partitions  formed  of  wicker-work 
plastered  with  mud,  and  never  under-drawn. 
For  an  id^  of  the  kitchen,  which  ought  to  be  the 
cleanest  and  most  comfortable  part  of  the  dwell- 
ing, the  reader  may  figure  to  himself  a  filthy 
room  with  an  uneven  muddy  floor,  intenftersed 
with  pools  of  slop-water,  and  in  different  parts 
fire-places  formed  by  three  round  stones  to  nold 
Ae  tBTihen  pots  that  are  as3d  for  boiling  meat ; 
a&  green  wood  is  the  chief  fuel,  the  place  is  almost 
always  filled  with  smoke,  which,  findii^  no  chim- 
ney, vents  itself  through  the  doors  and  other 
apertures,  and  leaves  all  within  as  black  as  soot. 
Indeed,  the  kitchens  of  many  opulent  people  are 
in  not  much  better  condition. 

It  may  wdil  be  imagined  that  in  a  country  like 
tUs,  a  stranger  finds  the  greatest  comfort  and 
enjoj^ment  out  of  doors.  The  gardens  in  St 
Pkurs  and  its  vicinity,  are  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  many  of  them  with  curious  elegance. 
The  jasmine  is  every  where  afitvourite  tree^  and 


in  this  fine  dimite  hem  flowers  perenniafly,  as 
does  the  rose.  Carnations,  pinks,  passion-flowers^ 
cocks-combs,  &c.  grow  in  ^at  plenty ;  one  of 
their  most  estimabfe  shrubs  is  the  Palma  Christi, 
which  gives  firuit  the  first  year,  and  yields  abun- 
dance of  castor-oil,  which  all  fiunilies  possess  in 
such  quantity,  that  no  other  sort  is  burnt. 

Bees  are  oy  no  means  uncommon ;  they  are 
easily  domesticated,  and,  we  believe,  are  perfectly 
harmless.  Their  honey  is  pleasant;  tne  wax, 
particulariy  that  generally  sold,  which  is  taken 
n*om  their  nests  in  old  forest-trees,  is  very  foul, 
but  might  be  purified  by  a  ver]jr  simple  process. 
The  woods  contain  a  greet  variety  of  animals  of 
the  monkey  kind,  and  also  beasts  of  prey,  some 
of  which  have  tolerable  good  fur.  Among  these 
may  be  classed  a  peculiar  species  of  the  otter. 
Insects  are  numerous,  but  the  mosquitos  are  not 
so  offensively  so  as  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
aniraalculura,  called  the  maguoj  or  jigger,  is  trou- 
Uesome ;  it  beds  itself  under  tl^  naus  of  the  toes, 
and  sometimes  of  the  fingers,  but  it  may  easily  be 
banished  by  extracting  it  and  its  bag  of  eggs  with  a 
needle,  and  fiUiuff  the  cavity  with  calomd  or  snuff, 
for  fear  any  should  have  remained.  Reptiles  are 
very  numerous  ;  toads  are  accustomed  in  the 
evenines  to  crawl  upon  the  foot  paths,  and  even 
infest  the  streets  of  the  city.  Tne  sorocooco  or 
jararraca  (serpents)  are  said  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous. 

The  woods  produce  large  and  durable  timbar, 
well  calculated  for  building.  Of  their  trees,  all 
of  which  retain  their  Indian  names,  some  yield 
very  fine  gums.  The  jacaranddy  called  in  E^- 
hmd  rose-wood,  is  here  very  common.  Many 
of  their  shrubs  bear  beautiful  flowers,  and  are 
very  aromatic.  Among  the  innumerable  creep- 
ing idants  which  clothe  the  soil  of  thmr  undeared 
lands,  there  are  some  distinguished  as  infeUible 
antidotes  to  the  bita  of  venomous  reptiles  ;  one 
in  particular,  called  the  coratSo  de  Jenty  with 
heart-shaped  leaves,  is  universally  esteemed. 

Mr.  Mawe,  during  his  stay  at  this  dty,  was 
uivited  by  the  govemor  to  visit  the  old  gold 
mines  of  Jaragua,  the  first  discovered  in  Braml, 
which  were  now  his  propertv,  together  with  a 
fium  in  their  vicinity,  oistant  about  24  miles  finom 
tiie  dty. 

He  thus  explains  the  mode  of  wcwking  these 
mines,  more  fitly  to  be  denominated  washings. 

Suppose  a  loose  gravel-like  stratum  of  rounded 
quartaose  .pebbles  and  adventitious  matter,  in- 
cumbent on  prmite,   and  covered  by    earthy 
matter  of  variable  thickness.    Where  water  of 
suffidently  hi^  levd  can  be  eommanded,  the] 
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[ground  is  cut  in  steps,  each  SO  or  SO  feet  wide, 
two  or  three  broad,  and  about  one  deep.    Near 
the  bottom  a  trench  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet.      On  each  step*  stand  six  or  eight 
Negroes,  who  as  the  water  flows  gently  firom 
d>ove,  keep  the  earth  continually  in  motion  with 
shovels,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  liquid  mud 
and  washed  below.    The  particles  of  fold  con- 
tained in  this  earth  descena  to  the  trench,  where, 
by  reason  of  their  specific  gravity,  they  quickly 
precipitate.    Workmen  are  continually  employed 
at  the  trench  to  remove  the  stones,  ana  clear 
away  the  surfece,  which  operation  is  much  as- 
sisted by  the  current  of  water  which  fidls  into  it. 
After  five  days  washing,  the  precipitation  in  the 
trench  is  carried  to  some  convenient  stream,  to 
undergo  a  second  dearance.    For  this  purpose 
wooden  bowls  are  provided,  of  a  iunnei  shape, 
about  two  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  called  gameUas,    Each  workman 
standing  in  the  stream,  takes  into  his  bowi  five  or 
six  pounds  weight  of  the  sediment,  ipvhieh  gene- 
rally consists  of  heavy  matter,  such  as  oxide  of 
iron,  pyrites,  ferruginous  quartz,  &e.  of  a  dartc 
carbonaceous  hue.    They  admit  certain  quan- 
tities of  water  into  the  bowls,  which  they  move 
about  so  dexterously,  that  the  precious  metal, 
separating  from  the  inferior  and  lifter  sub* 
stances,  setdes  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
vessel.    They  then  rinse  their  bowls  in  a  larger 
vessd  of  clean  water,  leaving  the  gold  in  it ; 
and  begin  again.    The  washing  cf  each  bowHbl 
occupies  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  minutes ;.  the 
gold  produced  is  extremely  variable  in  ouantity, 
and  in  the  size  of  its  particles,  some  of  wnich  are 
so  minute,  that  thev  float,  while  others  are  found 
«8  large  as  peas,  ana  not  unfi^uently  much  larger. 
This  operation  is  superintended  by  overseers, 
as    the  result  is   of  considerable    importance. 
When  the  whole  is  finished,  the  gold  is  borne 
home  to  be  dried,  and  at  a  convenient  time  is 
taken   to  the  permutation  oiBce,  where    it  is 
weighed,  and  a  fifth  is  reserved  for  the  prince. 
The  remainder  is  smelted  by  fusion  with  muriate 
t>f  mercury,  cast  into  ingots,  assayed,  and  stamped 
according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  a  certificate  of 
which  is  riven  with  it :  after  a  copy  of  that  in- 
strument has  been  duly  entered  at  tne  mint-office, 
the  ingots  circulate  as  specie. 

But  to  return  to  the  description  of  St.  Paulas. 
This  city  is  seldom  visited  by  forek;ners.  The 
passes  to  it  firom  the  coast  are  so  singularly  si- 
tuated, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoidf  the 
guards  who  are  stationed  in  tiiem,  to  inspect 
all  -travellers  and  merchandize  passing  into  the 


interior.    Soldiers  of  the  lowest  rank  on  thes^ 
stations  have  a  right  to  examine  all  stranger' 
who  present  themselves,  and  to  detain  them  and 
their  property,  unless  they  can  produce  passports. 
The  dress  of  the  ladies  abroad,  and  especially 
at  church,  consists  of  a  garment  of  black  silk, 
with  a  long  veil  of  the  same  material,  trimmea 
^with  broad  lace ;    in  the  cooler  season  black 
cassimere  or  baize.    In  the  same  veil  they  almost 
alwajs  appear  in  the  streets,  though  it  has  been 
partially  superseded  by  a  long  coat  of  coarse 
woollen,  edged  with  velvet,  gom  lace,  fustian,  or 
plush,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.    This 
coat  is  used  as  a  general  sort  of  undress,  at  home, 
in  their  evening  walks,  and  on  a  journey,  and  the 
ladies,  whenever  they  wear  it,  appear  in  round 
hats.    The  appellation  of  Pautista  is  considered 
bv  all  the  females  here  as  a  great  honour  ;  the 
Paulistas  being  cdefarated  throughout  all  Brazil 
tor  their  attractions,  and  their  dignity  of  cha- 
racter.   At  table  they  are  extremely  abstemious ; 
their  fiivourite  amusement  is  dancing,  in  wbidi 
they  display  much  vivacity  and  grace.    At  balls 
andf  other  public  festivals  they  generally  appear 
in  elegant  white  dresses,  with  a  profusion  of  gold 
chains  about  their  necks,  their  hair  tastefully  dis- 
posed «id  ihstened  with  combs.    Their  conver- 
sation, at  aU  times  sprightly,  seems  to  derive  ad- 
ditional hfc  from  music.    Indeed  the  whole  range 
of  their  education  appears  to  be  confined  to  super- 
ficial accompKshments  ;  Aey  trouble  themselves 
.▼ery  little  wiA  domestic  concerns,  confiding  what- 
ever relates  to  die  inferior  departments  of  the 
household  to  the  negro  or  negra  cook,  and  leav- 
ing all  other  matters  to  the  management  of  ser* 
vants.    Owing  to  this  indifference,  they  are  total 
strangers  to  the  advantages  of  that  order,  neat- 
ness and  propriety^,  whiim  reign  in  an  English 
fiimily  :  their  time  at  home  is  mostly  occupim  in 
sewing,  embroidery,  and  lace-making.    Another 
circumstance  repugnant  to  delicacy  is,  that  thev 
have  no  mantua-makers  of  their  own  s^x  ;  aU 
articles  of  female  dress  here  are  made  by  tailors. 
An  almost  universal  debility    prevails    among 
them,  which  is  partly  attributable  to  their  ab- 
stemious living,  out  chieflv  to  want  of  exercise, 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  nea  uent  warm  bathinn 
in  which  they  indulge.     Tney  are  extremefy 
attentive  to  every  m^pms  of  improving  the  de- 
licacy of  their  persons,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
their  health. 

The  men  in  general,  especially  those  of  the 
higher  rank,  officers,  and  others,  dress  superbly ; 
in  company  they  are  veiy  polite^  and  attentiv^ 
and  show  every  disposition  to  oblige ;  they  arej 
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{great  talkers  and  prone  to  conviviality.  The 
ower  ranks,  compared  with  those  of  other  colo- 
nial towns,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation. It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  reform 
were  instituted  in  their  system  of  education  ;  the 
children  of  slaves  are  brought  up  during  their 
early  days  with  those  of  their  masters  ;  they  are 
play-mates  and  companions,  and  thus  a  familiar 
equality  is  established  between  them,  which  has 
to  be  forcibly  abolished  when  they  arrive  at  that 
age,  at  which  one  must  command  and  live  at  his 
ease,  while  the  other  must  labour  and  obey.  It  has 
been  said,  that  by  thus  attaching  the  slave  to  his 
master,  in  early  youth,  they  ensure  his  future 
fidelity ;  but  the  custom  seems  fraught  with  roan^ 
disadvantages,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  render  the  yoke  of  bondage  less  galling 
by  the  recollection  of  former  liberty. 

The  religious  processions  here  are  very  splen- 
did^ grand,  and  solemn  ;  they  have  a  striking 
effect,  by  reason  of  the  profound  veneration  and 
enthusiastic  zeal  manifested  by  the  populace. 
On  particular  occasions  of  this  kind  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  attend,  and  the  throng  is  fre- 
quently increased  by  numbers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peasantry  for  several  leagues  round.  The 
balconies  of  those  houses,  which  command  the 
best  views  of  the  spectacle,  are  crowded  with 
ladies  in  their  gala  dresses,  who  consider  the  day 
as  a  kind  of  festival ;  the  evening  is  generally 
concluded  by  tea  and  card  parties  or  dances. 

A  traveller  has  no  difficulty  in  accommodating 
himself  in  the  general  mode' of  living  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  bread  is  pretty  good,  and  the  butter  tolera- 
ble, but  rarely  used  except  with  coffee  for  break- 
flist  or  tea  ia  the  evening.  A  more  common  break- 
&st  is  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  beans,  cMed  feijonesj 
boiled  or  mixed  with  mandioca.  Dinner,  which 
is  usually  served  up  at  noon  or  before,  commonly 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  greens  boiled  with  a  little 
fat  pork  or  beef,  a  root  of  the  potatoe  kind,  and  a 
8tewed  fowl,  with  excellent  salad,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  great  variety  of  delicious  conserves  and 
sweet-meats.  Very  little  wine  is  taken  at  meals ; 
the  usual  beverage  is  water.  On  public  occa- 
sions, or  when  a  feast  is  given  to  a  larffe  party, 
the  table  is  most  sumptuously  spreau;  from 
SO  to  50  dishes  are  served  up  at  once,  by  which 
arrangement  a  succession  pf  courses  is  obviated. 
Wine  circulates  copiously,  and  toasts  are  given 
during  the  repast,  which  usually  occupies  two  or 
three  hours,  and  is  succeeded  by  sweet-meats, 
the  pride  of  their  tables ;  afler  coffee  the  com- 
pany pass  the  evening  in  dancing,  music,  or 
cards. 
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On  the  two  first  days  of  Lent,  which  are  here 
celebrated  with  great  festivity,  persons  of  both 
sexes  amuse  themselves  b^  throwing  at  each 
other  balls,  of  artificial  fruit,  such  as  lemons  or 
oranges,  made  very  delicately  of  wax,  and  filled 
with  perfiimed  water.  The  lady  generally  be- 
gins the  game,  the  gentleman  return  it  with  such 
spirit  that  it  seldom  ceases  until  several  dozens 
are  thrown,  and  both  parties  are  as  wet  as  if  they 
had  been  drawn  through  a  river.  Sometimes  a 
lady  will  dexterously  drop  one  in  to  the  bosom  of 
a  gentleman,  which  will  infallibly  oblige  him  to 
change  his  linen,  as  it  usually  contains  three  or 
four  ounces  of  cold  water.  On  these  days  of 
carnival  the  inhabitants  parade  the  streets  in 
masks,  and  the  diversion  of  throwing  fruit  is 
practised  by  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  reckoned 
improper  for  men  to  throw  at  each  other.  The 
manuracttire,  of  these  missiles,  at  such  periods, 
affords  no  inconsiderable  occupation  to  certain 
class^  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  in  the  capital  of 
Brazil  many  hundreds  of  people  derive  a  tem- 
porary subsistence  from  the  sale  of  them.  The 
practice  is  very  annoying  to  strangers,  and  not 
unfrequently  engenders  quarrels,  wmch  terminate 
seriouslyj     (IVfiiwe's  Travels.) 

[PAULSBURGH,  a  township  in  Grafton 
county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  head  waters  of 
Amonoosuck  river,  and  through  which  passes 
Androscoggin  river.] 

[PAU£US  Hook,  in  Bera^en  county,  New  Jer- 
sey, is  on  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson  river,  opposite  . 
New  York  city,  where  the  river  is  SOOO  yards 
wide.  Here  is  the  ferry,  which  is  perhaps  more 
used  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  fortified  post  in  the  late  war.  In  1780, 
the  frost  was  so  intense,  that  the  passage  across 
the  river  here  was  practicable  for  the  heaviest 
cannon.l 

PAUNA,  Grande,  a  settlement  of  the  iuris- 
diction  of  Muzo  and  corregimiento  of  Tunja,  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot 
temperature,  abounding  in  maize,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, rice,  yucasy  and  plantains.  The  natives 
make  much  thread,  linens,  and  sweetmeats,  of 
which  their  commerce  consists.  The  population 
should  be  100  housekeepers  and£0  Indians. 

[PAUNCH  Indians,  of  N.  America,  who  are 
said  to  be  a  peaceable,  well-disposed  nation. 
Their  country  is  a  variegated  one,  consisting  of 
mountains,  vall^s^  plains,  and  woodlands,  irre- 
gularly interspersed.  They  might  be  induced  to 
visit  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
8tone  river;  and  from  the  £reat  abundance  of 
valuable  furred  animals,  whidi  their  coimtiy^  as 
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frell  f^  thfrt  of  tbo  Crpir  Ifiditn?)  f^fodnoes;  their 
trad^  mi^gf  t>€|cpQ^ .  e^treinejj^  yaluaUe.  Tkejr 
lire  a  rpyuig  peopfe,:  aii4  iiave  moi  idea  of  exclu-^ 
rive  right  to  tne  9oil.] 

PAURAUTE,  a  river  of  the  pnlvince  and 
govenfroeD^  of  Venezuela,  in  the  same  kingdom 
Its  the scfttleia^pf P^iMna-  It  risesui  the moun** 
taios  of  Caror^  runs  jp^  aiid  emptiiea  -Udelf  into* 
thelakeof  Mai^9ili<]t^.i|i,lAWlO<^lrii.      .      ^ 

PAUSA,  a  settleroentandcop/amsArpof Aei^ro*' 

v.iI^:9^fld:c9P^^4^lyMk>'OfPari|la<40^a4  iaPevu. 

Pausa,  sMQoflier,  ip  thiB  provittcc^  ankiexed  to. 
the  curacy  of  P^i^ca. 

PAVinB,  a  Ifffg^  and  ^A^undaaA  rirer  of  the 

Epvtoco  9^4  oo9;n^gftm0ito  off  Qvewa^  in  the- 
i^gdoBOt  of  Q^iiip .:  it  .rige^?  in  4be!  vioiaitains  oC 
Tajirqu^  ip^  ii^et^./pfM^itMy^  fsoiB.tkrttnioAotf^ 
the  rivera  Machanff&ra  andy  Maladero^  'wUck> 
npite  diemsely^fr  mi(  4  lefigue  horn  tie  isettle*-/ 
n^nt  of  Jadai^ — sy^  of  two  othais^  called  Yu- 
n^cav  a^d  Xarqae*    These  four  nmnina  to  die 
it^  ui4  qeceifving,  after  five  loa^pues,   moae  of 
AfZqgiies  and  SSat0.  JBafikara^  amve  atCuenca, 
apd  there  >ti|iDing  tq  ^  fy  €>  and  thaa^.  titt  thej  - 
pass  the  settlement  to  which  they  give  a  naime^'  - 
Winter  and  fei^ze  4be  vallej ;  and  Utneitkej 
tsike  their  name,  forming  together  one  large*  na^* 
vigable  stream,  which,  ulerwardft  changing  diat 
name  for  Mayu^  enters  the  Santiago  in.lat  i^7^ 
s.    Oa  J^  fibores  i^  abiundance  of  gold^  and^  im. 
t^  di^trji(Ct' of  Ciii^i»^.tbej  are i  covered  tritl^ 
svgavrc^e  planJ^tions.And  garden,  whiehreih 
der  then  very  agreeable.    By  thtaidver  voumoyi^ 
reach,  ^bj;  i|(  fQiin  digr's  voyage,  the  province  aikd 
countiy  of  ihc)  ]^baro9  ImliaiiB. 

Paittjb^  a  settlemeint  of  the  same  province  and< 
kjqffd^Hin.. 

Pa^TjEii  atl9i^>beaallfid^)«id  fertde  .valley  of 
the  sap^^.      .  .      .  >  b ,.   .    . 

PAI/YJIQUI^  a<«tUemelit  of  Uiirpixiirbmiaiid 
CQrr(?£iin^/a  of  Caxananqwillaiiii. Perils. . 

PAl/TO^  a.$etUenient.€falie  missioae  mat 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  province  and:go«*  < 
v^mment  of  San  ,Juan  d6  los.  Llanos  of  the 
Nuevp  Reyno.dD  Graaiida,ta  their,  of  themMin**  . 
taiQs  of  Bogpti^,   It  is.a  reducdm  of  Indnosof 
tt^,  Gu^i})a,ii9^H9  ditwifti^iiiear  the  sounce'of 
the  river.,  of.  jts  { i^ame ;  is .  of  •  an  hot  dnnwte.aad  ; 
fertile  territoiy,  aad  abounding  in  cotton,  dites, 
and  p^ai^Mi^  and r other  fruits. poculiar  to  the)- 
count^^.: . 

P^V7^5  .a'.river<of  this  province  and  kingdom^ 
whidi  H9^  near  the  settlement  of  Cazanare,  and 
enti^s  the,  Meta,  being  just  before  divided  into  ^ 
twparyns* 

[PAWI^T^  a  toWBflhip  in , Rutland  CMnty^ 
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Verauuity  hairing  1488;  inhtfbitaUtt;  it  fitaM* 
on  the  New  Yonc;  'line,  has  Wells  oA  the  n.  $fk6 
Rupert  in  Benningtdii- county  on  the  s.  and  i^ 
watered  by  Pawlet  river,  whicnioins Wikid ci^ek' 
andi  the  eonfloent  streanK,  fttlU  in-  Smtih  bity  at 
Fiddler's  Elbow.  Haystack  mountaifr  is  in  thi# 
towhsbipJ}        .  .  .    •  r  .      . 

•  [PAWTUGK£T  Palfey  m  >M^rriiiMi«l  tfit«#^ 
arejintbe  towiMhiafof'Draeiat/l^  •     -    - 

[PAWTUXBTy  a  vtHago  iW  the  to«rn^  at 
Cranston^  Providence  eeaaty,'Rh<(de- Island.  J 

!  PAUX^  a  strait  oalM  Fangu  or  Puerta, 
where  ther  Mnrafion  ev  Amasfidnas'^id  found  eitf« 
trsnehed  In  a  very  iistnwr  diaiineL  Here  thc^ 
Poirtugueso  have'  a;  fartonthi^fti.  eliofer,  [ealted 
QbidosoiiPajaKis.  '  Hei river' MaMiton«<^rAitw«' 
amaa  iBi96&*iHthom9iialdb,juf({'iit  tbisi  pltfccf  eAdk 
the  tMk^wateri^ '  /Hatih^fbi%  tUs^etrai^  the  Man 
rwon  or  Ainassoii  receiftts  thnwatei^  of  Ae'  ri^etf 
of  Los  Trompetas^  in  aibeut  latl  ^  #. 
FAXARA^alarge^iiBhAd^the  N.  iSesi,  ib  the 

Srovinee  and>  government! of  liii^acaibo,  in  thtf' 
Tuevo  ReynoidatGNunMlay  at  lhe<ilioutn  of  ik0 
great  lake  of  this  name. 

PAXAR^9i^  Idaniir^  wHlclb  tosifiadl^  withb 
the  port  tibBesjdmfi  ori  thf^eeast^befUK^ieft  Ate  river 
L»  Flatei  a«nL  tbo'  Mmila<  of>  M ag^lhih^  opposite^ 
the  island  of  OUv^esi 

Pasa  ior^  another, »  smoU^isliind  M»f  t^  name ; 
and  oneof  tfiiose'Wkicharerat'th^^i  noint'of  the 
Gaieo  Grande  anditbe'PaAuelo^Quadhido: 

'  PkxAitosi^'afrotlier,  a  ismall  iMe*neair' Ae  coast. 
of>B^siif  in  the  province  ^nAcMMiniktp  of  PiM^ 
tosegutt)/.  closer  t6>tlf(s>  bank  of  io9  OM^oUot. 

Paxaros,  another  island  near  the  coast  of  tlft^' 
kin|^0iiB>bf  Ohilej  ia  tiM^provimto^aftidcOrt^'- 
imeiito  of  Coquimbo^  oloee  t^thMl  of'^tUis  nune  * 
[See  Pajabos;]'  *••"•     •  •• 

Paxaros,  some  other  small  isles  or  fmQUew»* 
of  the  A'Mhipelago  if  the  'Antilles,  t  bttlreten  the 
islandiJGrranajda  >aad<Beq«tk' 

Paxaros,  some  other  ishnds^  neaf  the* coast - 
of  the^  province  and  cuppfafa^A^^of'Set^pe,  in 
Brazil,  at  the  >mo«th  or*  enlfanee  of  the  river 
Grande  dei  8an'I<>r»ioisoO/ 

Paxaros,  arniouatain)  dJIediAti^n  de  Paxa« 
ros,:  on  die  iii'ceast'  of 'thfe  straits  <of-Itfagellan,' 
between  the  paint  of  Ntiestra '*Seubrade  Grada, 
and  the  Entrada  Real  del  Ported. 

I\iXA4iosj  a*  point  of  land^  on  the  coast  of 
tlie- province  aira  correginrienio  of  Coquimbo,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Pasaros,  anotlier,  in  the  same  province  and 
kingdom; 'distinet  fh>m  the  fbrmer ;  between  the ; 
point  4if  Ch^os  and  that  of '  Yervabuena. 

Paxaros,  three  small  lakes  of  th^  previnoe'^ 
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and  government  of  Santa  Milrta  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  and  of  the  district  of  the 
Rio  del  Hacha,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Saco 
de  Maracaibo. 

|[PAXTON,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  town- 
ships in  Dauplun  county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Paxton,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  situ- 
ated in  Worcester  county,  eight  miles  t&«  of  Wor- 
cester, and  44  w.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated 
in  176S^  and  contains  558  inhabitants.] 

PAY,  La.    See  Nuestra  Sbnora  ns. 

PAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
district  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  la  Atalaya,  - 
and  government  of  San  Juan  de  Los  Llanos  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grranada:  situate  nt  the 
toot  of  the  mountains  of  Bogota  -on  the  e.  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the.  Llanos  of  Cbzanare  and: 
Meta.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  abounding 
in  neat  cattle,  as  also  in  cotton,  maize,  yucas^ 
and  plantains.  The  natives,  who  should  amount 
to  aoout  150  Indians,  fiibricate  much  linen  and 
woven  stufis  of  cotton  in  a  very  nice  manner ; 
and  of  this  consists  their  commerce ;  68  miles 
e.  It.  «.  of  Tunja. 

Pay  A,  a  rivei^  of  the  province  and  government 
of  the  langdom  of  Tierra  Firme  t  which  rises 
in  the  interior,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Grande  of 
Tuira  iust  after  the  source  of  this. 

PA  YAGUAS,  a  barbarous  and  cruel  nation 
of  Indians  of  Paraguay,  who  dwell  to  the  n.  and  : 
to  the  w*  of  the  city  of  La  Asuncaoo.    They  are  • 
pirates,  and  infest  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Pa- 
rani  in  canoes  and  small  barks.    Their  arms  are 
bows  and.  arrows,  and  dabs  of  a  very  heavy . 
wood. 

Payaguas,  a  settlem^t  in  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amaisonas  of  ][ndians  of  the  afore- 
said nation :  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Maraflon; 

Payaguas,  a  river  of  the  same  province, 
which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  afi>resaid  In- 
runs  8.  and  enters  the  Maranon. 

PAYAMINO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  which  runs  s,  and  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Tutapisco,  Pauxi-yacu,  Puninu,  and  others 
of  less  note ,  rises  in  the  mountains  called  La 
Galera,  runs  60  miles,  and  enters  by  the  n.  into 
the  Napo,  in  lat.  P  2^  s. 

PA  Van  A,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru,  which  runs  «?•  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Machala. 

Pay  ANA,  other  two  rivers,  of  the  same  name, 
in  this  province  and  kin^om,  which  run  near  * 
to  the  above,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  titles 
of  Second  and  ThinL 
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PAYANSOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians) 
who  dwell  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  Gnanuco,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Andes :  bounded  by  the  na- 
tion of  the  barbarian  Panataguas,  and  occupying 
a  beautiful  Uanuraj  surrounded  by  mountains, 
upwards  of  five  leagues  in  extent.  It  is  nume- 
rous and  warlike ;  and  their  conversion  was  be- 
fim  in  1644  b;^  tiie  religions  observers  of  San 
rancisco  de  Lima,  who  formed  some  settlements 
of  them. 

-  PA YEL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Yucat&n,  which  enters  the  sea  between 
the  Niseco  and  the  bay  of  Asension. 

PA  YEN,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
situate  on  tlie  mountains,  between  the  city  of  La 
Concepcion  and  Santiago.  It  is  celebrated  for 
an  excellent  mine  of  copper,  from  whence  some 
pieces  have  been  extracted  of  50  to  100  quintals 
weight;  but  it  is  little  worked, from  the  scarcity  of 
hands ;  fas  also  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  ruelches,  who  inhabit  that  district.  As 
fine  a  mine. has  been  since  discovered  at  Curico.} 
.  [PA YJAN,  a  small  town  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Truxillo,  in  Peru,  eight  leagues  s.  of  St.  Pe- 
droj 

[rAYRABA,  a  town  and  captmm/np  in  the  n. 
division  of  Brazil.] 

[PAYTA.    See  Paita.] 

PAYURUYAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;- 
which  rises  Si'  of  the  lake*  Ptehina,  rims  s,  fend, 
enters  the  Maranon  between  the  settlements  of 
Yameos  and  Amaguas. 

i  PAZ,  Nuestra  Senoha  nn  la,  or  Chuqiji- 
Avo ;  called  also  Pueblo  Nuevo/  a  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peru :  founded  by  Alonzo  de  Men- 
doza  in  1548,  and  not  in  1558,  as  some  assert,  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Pacajes,  and  in  a  beauti- 
ful llanurOj  called  Chuquiavo,  by  order  of  the  * 
licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  'gotetnor  of  Peru ; 
who  gave  it  thisnamein  memdry  of  the  pacifi- 
cation of  that  kingdom  from  the  civil  wars  it  had 
experienced. 

It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  1605 
by  the  pontifi^  Paul  V .  It  nas  a  beautiful  cathe- 
dral-church, in  which  is  venemted  an  image  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Pelar  of  JSaragoza,  the  gift 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  four  parishes,  wKich 
are.  El  Sagrario,  in  which  is  reverenced  a  very 
small  image  of  Jesus  Nazarens,  which,  in  16!^, 
underwent  a  miraculous  sweat  for  several  times, 
and  to  the  evidence  of  the  people ;  Santa  Bar- 
bara; San  Sebastian  and  San  Pedro:  five  con-  ' 
vents  of  tlie  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco ; 
Santo  Domingo;  San  Agustin;  La  Merced; 
San  Juan  de  Dios^  with  an  hospital ;  and  a  col« 
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lege,  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuks ;  two  faionas- 
teries  of  nuns,  one  of  La  Concepcion,  another 
of  barefooted  Carmelites :  a  seminary  college, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Geronimo,  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  under  the  cai*e  of  the 
Jesuits :  and  a  house  for  recluse  women. 

The  territory  of  its  situation  is  rough  and  un*- 
even,  and  its  temperature  cold,  as  baring  onbjr 
three  leagues  from  the  cordUlera*  From  this 
flows  down  a  stream  which  intersects  the  town, 
and  over  which  is  thrown  three  stone  bridges  or 
one  arch  each.  By  this  stream  are  frequently 
found  washed  up  bits  of  gold  of  the  finest  quality ; 
and,  in  1730,  a  bit  was  found  of  the  value  of 
12,000  dollars,  which  was  Bent  to  the  king.  In 
the  middle  of  the  chief  square  is  a  beautiful 
fountain  sprouting  from  three  bodies  of  white 
stone.  The  country  is  fertile,  pleasant,  and 
abundant,  in  barley,  papa$j  and  eoca.  The  word 
Chuquiavo  is  corrupted  fix>m  Ghoqueyapu,  which, 
in  the  Aimaran  Imoip^uage,  which  is  tnat  of  the 
natives,  signifies  an  inheritance  of  gold. 

The  bishop  is  suffragan  to  the  arcmbishopric  of 
Charcas,  and  not  of  Lima,  as  Mr.  Martiniere  as- 
sert8«  The  arms  of  this  city,  which  were  granted 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  are  a  shield,  and  in 
the  highest  pert  of  it  an  helmet  and  a  dove  with 
a  branch  of  olive  in  its  beak ;  in  the  centre  a 
crown  ;  below  this,  on  one  side,  a  lion,  and  on 
the  other  a  lamb,  both  standing  under  a  river, 
the  motto  being  as  follows : 

''  Lo8  discarded  eneontrados 
En  paz  y  amor  sejujiiwon  ; 
Y  Pueblo  de  Paz  Jundaron 
Para  perpeUi^  mrmoriaJ' 

The  discordances,  met  together. 
United  themselves  in  peace  and  love : 
And  founded  a  settlement  of  peace 
In  perpetual  remembrance. 

It  is  S88  miles  s.  s.  e.  from  Cuzco,  SIS  $.  e.  from 
Arequipa,  612  s,  e*  from  Lima,  and  234  a),  of 
Sta.  Cruz  de  la  Sien*a,  and  in  lat.  17^  30^  $.  long. 
68*^25'w. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  La  Paz. 

1 .  Don  jFr.  Domingo  deValderrama,  of  the  order 
of  Santo  Domingo,  native  of  Quito,  a  celebrated 
preacher  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Lima; 
promoted  from  the  archbishopric  of  Santo  Do* 
mingo  to  be  first  bishop  of  La  Paz  in  1606.  He 
died  in  1613. 

2.  Don  Pedro  de  Valencia,  native  of  Lima ;  in 
which  univeicsity  he  studied  civil  law  and  canons^ 


and  in  both  graduated  as  doetor :  was  diaitter  of 
that  holj^  metropolitan  churdi ;  elected  bishop  of 
La  Paz  in  I6I6.    After  a  most  laudable  zeiEu  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  died  at  80  years  of 
age  in  1631. 

3.  Don  Feliciano  de  la  Vega,  native  of  Lima ; 
a  man  d[  extraordinary  literature  and  talent:  he 
was  canon  in  his  native  place,  chanter  and  pro- 
visor  of  the  archbish<^  Don  Bartolom^  Lobo 
Guerrero,  and  made  govemorof  the  archbishopric 
by  Don  Fernando  Arias  de  U^rte,  commissary 
of  crusade  and  of  the  inquisition,  morning  pro- 
fessor of  canons  in  that  university ;  and  so  pro- 
found  a  lawyer,  that  Fr.  Buenaventura  de  Saunas 
asserts,  that  of  the  four  thousand  sentences  which 
he  gave,  civil  or  criminal,  not  one  was  ever  re* 
vol^.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  Popayan,  and 
from  thence  translated  to  the  see  of  iJa  Paz  in 
1639,  and  promoted  in  the  same  yemr  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mexico. 

4.  Don  Alonso  Franco  de  Luna,  native  of  Ma- 
drid ;  collegiate  in  the  chief  collefje  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso  de  AlcalA,  cnrate  of  the  parish  of  San  An- 
dres in  his  native  place,  bishop  of  Nueva  Yiz- 
caya,  and  promoted  to  Ia  Paz,  where  he  died  ia 
1644. 

5.  Don  jPr.  Franciaco  de  la  Sena,  of  the  order 
of  San  A^ustin,  native  of  the  city  of  Leon  de 
Guanuco  in  Peru :  he  studied  and  read  arts  and 
theology,  was  master  of  studies,  and  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Lima  noon  and  eventing  lecturer ;  twice 
provincial  in  his  religion  and  adi^kador  of  the 
Wv  office ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Pas 
in  1645.    He  died  before  he  tookposseasicHii. 

6.  Don  Antonio  de  Castro  y  Castillo,  native 
of  Castro  Xeris  in  the  archbbhopric  of  Bui^s : 
he  commenced  his  studies  in .  the  university  of 
Alcali,  and  finished  them  at  Salamanca,  wnere 
he  graduated  as  bachelor;  also  in  Lima  as  licen- 
tiate 1  he  was  curate  of  the  grand  church  of  Po- 
tosi,  incjuisitor  of  Lima  for  20  years ;  presented 
to  the  oishopric  of  Guaraansa,  whicli  he  re- 
nounced, and  afterwards  to  that  of  La  Paz  in 
1648. 

7.  Don  ^nFranoisoo  deGamboa,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agnstin,  evening  theokgical  lecturer; 
presented  to  the  bishopric,  but  remsed  it* 

8.  Don  Martin  de  V  elasco  y  Molina,  native  of 
the  town  of  this  name  in  Aragon ;  canon  of  Trux- 
illo,  dean  of  Areauipa,  penitentiary  canon  and 
chanter  in  the  holy  church  of  Lima ;  morning 
lecturer  in  its  university,  provisor  of  the  archbi- 
shop Don  Pedro  de  VilijEigomez;  presented  to 
the  oishopric  of  Santa  Marta,  but  which  he  did  not 
accept,  although  he  did  of  that  of  La  Paz,  in  1664« 
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9.  Doit  fKBerandUbio  80  C«^deiia% df  wftom 
me  have  spoken  in  tins  cmtetogue  of  tker  bijsho|^s 
of  Paraguaj ;  and  akbougliiit  istftcne  obeerved^ 
that  h9  was  promoted  to  the  cknrcb  of  SaaAa 
XIruz  de  la  Sierra ;  yet  was  he  removed!  to  tfaait 
of  La  Pa^  in  the  same  jieav  of  1666y  whare^  Ke 
enjojed  gneater  quietude  thani  he  didr  in*  the 
feraec,  and)  wheoe  he  died. 
•  UK  Snoo  Jr;  Gabnel  de  Guillistegni,.  also:  of 
the  order*  <^  Sun:  Francisoo^.  and:  bidiopr  of  Para« 
guay ;  pDomotadf  to^  tiie  bishopria  ofi  La  Paz  in 
1671 :  fie  deed  in  1675. 

«ld.  Dom  Fr.  Bflmardo* Giarrasooty  of  the  order 
efS.  DbmingD^.nativo  of  Liinav  aodipfovinclial  of 
Mb  OFdeD;j]reBentBd  to  ttiebisfaopric  ofitUsidiof) 
eeas'firom.that'of  I^PairinflB7)6i  

IS.  Don /v.  Dieso  MbceiUb) -of;  the*  ordeDNof 
ba.Stemtistma  Trinidad) Cdbcada^  native  06  Rob4 
ledo.  in-  Laj  Maacbttyproirinciai'  of  bis  religfai«  \ 
elected  bishop  of  Nicaragua,  removed  to.  that  of 
La.Paz  iuilTOS^aad  pix>motedito4bearcfaKi6hop- 
rie  of  GUaroasiin  .1711; 

-  IS;  Dbu  MateotViUa&na^icff'wltfMBtiiilieiitioiEua 
madb  in^  the  bishops  1  of-  Fapay&H's  he  passeA 
pvQiiMftedifiroHi.that'ckarcb  io  this  of  La. Baa 
in  1711. 

lAi  Dba  Agustin-  Rodii^iicze  Pel^pado ;  pro- 
iBiit«lfrDni»tm.bifthioprBc  <»fiPanami  ur  17SL . 
.  16>  Don  Salvador.'Bsnnitilcz ;.  promoted  ifsonr 
die  aecUbtste^ic  of^Ghamasi  ia  1746. 

l§r^  Don*i^i  Joacffib'diBf  Peralta^  of  the  order 
c£\St^  DoHungtt;  promoted  from,  the  bishopricf 
oCJBueaoaAvrev  in  the  aforesaid  year^*  174&)  afent 
died.i»ithe'-fUiomngw 

17;  De«  Rfailiaficd^'Ibante,  elected  i]i»il748: 

hftdsBd  in  175S; 

18.  I>im.I>ieBoAntonio"de'Phrbda^.caiimi  ofi 
the  caithedsal  of  lAstorga^  manyyeails  paoviaMr  of 
its  bwhapric ;  elected  to'^his  of  La; FazinJ752,. 
andi  pooonoted  to  the  metixnpalitenfsce  bf  that 
aiehhishoprie  of  Lima;in  i76L  ' 

19.'  Den  Gregi»rio'  Franttsco^  det  Gampos/ 
elected'  inv  176@^.and  who  waa  actually  gDvern*" 
ine  in  1788. 

Pyia/S4'V'Lui8  db  la,  vsnakaUHa  .mayor  and 
district  of  the  Jktngdom  and.  bishopric  of  Mecfaoa^' 
c&n ;  bounded f..e.  by thei}i^diction of thetownrr 
of  Oaddrata^  w.  by  that  o^  San  Miguel  el  Grande, 
5.*by  that  of  Qnerstam^i  asiid  n:  by  that  ( of  San 
Luis  de*  Potosi.  It  .is  Tery^fefdi^,  ^nd  abounds 
in  vegetable  prDdiictions^  especially  > in  'vines,. of 
which  niueh) wine  and  brandyiare  made,:  const^* 
tttting  tbofprincipali  faranch^s  itf  the  ^couunerce;  of 
its  limited  Jnrasdiotion ;  ihisr  consisting. of  bnlyi 
the  following. settliBaaehtsc ' 
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Real  deports,  San    Join     Baptista 

San  Francisco  cfo  la^        T^ichti, 
Amues,  San     Tomas'    Tverra 

Reid  de  Tai'ger,  Bianca. 

.  Pxzy  the  capiltad  of  the  same  naitie,*  wa^ 
founded  by  the  Jeduite  fofc  the  Conversion  of  tHe 
infidels^  and  had  m  it  a  very  good  oottege.  Its 
population  is  coifoposed  of  4Sf  fiilmMids'  of  Spo^ 
niords,  68  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  dnd  614 
of  liidians,  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  maiee, 
which  the  territory  produced  in  abdniknoe;  a^ 
alk^  of  vines,  from  Wnichthev  make  great  quan* 
tides  of  wine  and  brandy,  much  esteemed  through^ 
out  the;  ktiigdom.  It  is^lSO  miles  H.  with*  an  in- 
cEnation  to*  n^^.  of  Mexico,  in  la^.^^59'  ti. 
long.  100^  28^  a. 

•  pWz^.a  settMnent,  with- the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Nicfaolasi  in  the  province  and  gbVernment 
bfGartag^na'and  Nuevo  Reyno  dd  Gn^tada;  It 
iedf  the  district  of  the  tohvn  of  Sin^^  «.nd  one  of 
those  iiew>  settiementr  founded  by  tfae'^vertior 
Don  Francisco  Pi mieirta  in  1776; 

•PWz,  anolher,  of  the  nrisnoncpwhieh  wiirei  held 
by^'theJesuits  in  Caiifoniia ;  situate  on  the  sfaor^ 
orthe  bay<of  the  same  nairie^  at^a^smail  distance 
frbrnt'the  inner  coast  of'the  gulf^ 
.  Paz',  another,  with  a^good  pcni^  which  is  a 
parish 'of  the  Frendi,  in  ^he  part  wfai<th  they  pos« 
sess!  in  :the  island  St.  Domingo  t  onthb»i.  coast, 
between  the  bay  of  Mbsquito  and  the"  setdemaat 
of  San  Luis.  .     .        .    -.  ^   . 

PAZGA.    See  Pasca. 

PAZGALA,  a  settlement  of  the  h\edd  settle- 
ment of  the  district  ofGlanapa,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tlapa^in  Nueva  Espana.  Il  contains 
38  &milies  of  Indians,  who  live  b^  cultivating 
and  trading  in  grain.  Six  leag^^ies  from  its  head 
settlement. 

[PAZQUARO,  a*  hike  iaMexiooi  or  New 
Spain.] 

PAZUELOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govemuieot  o^  Oumana  or  Nueva  Alida- 
lucia;  situate  on  the  coast,  at  the' mbuth  of  th^ 
river  Nervi,  and  e.  of  fhecifty  oflBartelona. 

iPAZULGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Teppxtlan,  and  altialdia 
mayor  of  Cuernavaca  in  Nueva  Espana.  If  con- 
tains ISO  ikmilies  of  Indians,  is  annexed  t6  the 
curacy  of  Ayaeapixtla,  and  is'sittiateon  bn  eni« 
th'ciy  ba^en  plain,  so-  th&t  it  is  Without  all  coni« 
merde^  and  supported  by 'the  m^rer  laboilr^bf  tbe^ 
inhdbitants:  It-has  beien'in  a  static  of  gr^itt'dillii^ 
pidation.  or  nearly  depopulated  sin<ie  the- year* 
1744,  mhkn  on  one  of  the  ni'ghb  \>^'ShI<«^-tide 
were 'murdered  there  of  the  nyinist^vs  of  justicMf 
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of  ffifc  fifatrfct  of  Aj^otsip^,  wlio  came  in  an  un- 
tf^elf  maJWnc^  ^"f^i^tipi  the  pfeople  whilst  they 
if  ef(S  ertjoyin^  tftertiselves. 

£P£ACE,  an  island  brt  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scdtiic,  A  little  to  the  *.  of  MiVachi  point.]  , 

[Peace  River,  in  N.  Amerii^a,  was  visited  by 
Mktkenzie  iii .  the  yeat  1789  ;  he  ascended  it  to 
lis  source,  arid  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  matc- 
ing  maiiy  discoveries,  which  he  judiciously  nar-j 
raTCdrn'liis  jourrtal*.  Previously  to  this  voyage 
this  celebrated  traveller  had  embarked  from  fort 
Chc^peWyah,  irt  lat.  58^  n.  long.  110^  w.  from 
Qreenwicli,  Ar\d  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  un- 
der embarrassing  and  perilous  circumstances,  ex- 
plored \Vitli  assiduity  the  n.  region  to  nearly  lat, 
70^  n.  \^Hbfe  obstruction  hy  ice  compelled  him 
t6  rytuHi  t6  fort  Chepewyan.] 

[PEACHAM,  a  township  in  Caledonia; c5i|nly, 
VerniBHt';  libs  w.  of  Bkrnfet  onConiiecticul  river, 
rtdbntiiiilk  S65  inhabimnts.l  .,     .       ., 

pPEACOCi?,  a'  toWn^ip  ih  Buck"8  county,, 
PenrisylVaHian'  ..    .     ^  ..; 

PEAB,  a  settlepifenr  of  thfe  islaChd"  of  Barba- 
d6es,  in  tn6  s\  part'neaV  the  coast. 

[?EAKS  OF  QTTM,  are  thouglit  to  be  the 
MffKe'fet'  pslrt  of  the  Blue  Ridge,^  of  any  other  pj^ 
tlrat  jBlfr  of  N".  America,'  *  measuring^  from  their 
Bi&e:  The  height  is  it)06  feet ;  wliich:  however, 
is  not  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  mountains  of 
S.  Afmiic^,,^  ....  . 

[^PEA'Rti,*an  islah&  ih  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
towards,  thfe  mbiith  of  ttie  ]Vti*sissippi,  a  few. 
Ua^tlc^  frclth'biajih^h'i^^^  nbdni  six  or  seven' 
miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.] 

[pEAitti,  a  ri^er  yhich  rises  in'tne  Chactaw 
cbtifitfy,  in  the  a?t'jpart'  of  Georgia^  has  a  s. 
cbArti  to  tM '  gfutf  or  Mexico,  and  is  navigal)le 
upwards  of  150  miles. .  Ita  principal  mouths  are 
neMf'tlid  enfraiice  at  the  e.  end  of  the  Regolets^ 
thrbtith.  which  is  ttie  passage  to  lalte  Ponchar- 
tfiiiil.  It  bias  seven  'feet  at  its  entrance,  and  deep 
water *afterwai*ds.  In  1769  there  were  some  set- 
ttementd  on  this  river,  wherfe  they  raised  tobacco, , 
indigo,  cotton,  rice,  Indian'  corn,  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables.  The  land  produces  a  variety  of  tim- 
b^,^  fit  for  pige  arid  hogshead"  staves,  masts, 
yajrdsV  alfid  all  kinds  of  plank  for  ship-building.l 

[PE'AttN'S  Point,' oif  the  w.  sidi?  of  the  isfaiid 
of  J^niigiia,  and  the  w\  side*  of  Mosquito  covel 
Off  it  arx>  the  Five  Islands.1 

PEBA8  Y  CAUM^AR^,  San  Igi^apio  db,  . 
a  settlement  of  the  provmce'arid'gbvfrnment  of 
M'aiha^  in  the  kingdom  of  ^uito; , 8itua[te  at  the ^ 
iriouth  of^thd  i-ii^d?  Sniqiiita,  at^its'ehtiWice  into  ' 
the  Maraiion. 
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PEBO^EI,  a  small  rivef  of  Kova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia!  in  ^N.. America,  which  runs  c.  .feel^weca^ 
the  coast  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  aiid  enters  tHe 
Cheben.      .    j.  .     i 

I^ECA,  a  seiu^ment  of  the  prpviace  ^ndeo:? 

vernment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king^m 

of  Quito. ,  .  .       -       .  .^, 

PJEJCHE;^,  Aj^^^  ^^  ^^>  a  bay  on  the  e.  coi^ 
of  jj^te  Superior  in  N.  America.  ^    ,.    .  -• 

PECHEl^IN,.  a  river  of  the  province,  and  gO'! 

vernment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo.  Reypo  do 

Granada.     It' rises  close  to  tl|c  tpw^.pf  Mana^ 

run^  w.  and  enters' the  sea  near  the  town  of  San* 

tiago  de.Tolu.  ,^       .    ^ 

^  PECHERA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  whicli 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  jprovince  of  TfLr 
r^umaraajidf  kingdom  pf  Nueya  Vizcaya. .  TJ'hirty- 
t|vo  leaoi'ues  w,  f.'w\'  one  quarter  s.  of  the  town 
arid  rem  of  rriiries  of  Sari  Felipe  Ghiguagua.    , .     , 

.  PECHEUR?,.  an  island  pf.the  N.  Sea;  neap 
the  coast  of  G'uayaria,  in  the  part  possessed  bj 
the  French ;»  situate ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
AprovakI  ^  ^It.is  half  a  league  long,  but  is  yerj 
narrow,  covered  with  trees,  and  raving  ^.  sana- 
banlf,.  which  exjl;ends  another  half  league  to  the 
n.  ana  forms  two  channels,  pf  >fJ(uph  that  to  the 
left  is  the  best,  as  it  has  three  fathoji^,  depth  or 
water,  whereas  the  other  has  only  two.    .     . 

PECKS,  a  small  island  pf  the  ]N.  Sea^  near  Aa, 
coast  of  New'  Jersey ;  between  port  Great  iSgg 
and  the .  island  of  Sudley. 

[PECWALKET,  an  ancient  Indian  viD^gPj 
now  called  Frytmrg.  ,  Sixty  miles  from  the  36^^! 

;  PECLLAN'SIJVf  ItlUIES,  a  barbarous,  natioii; 
qf  Indians,  descendants  of  the  Mautas,  who  use^i 
to  occupy  the  country  of  the  coast  in  th^e  pro-, 
vince  called,  at  the  present  dajr,  Puerto  Viejo^ 
in  the  government  of  Guayaquil ;  subjected  Dy« 
the  emperor  Hayiia  Capac,  thirteenth  monarca 
ofPeru.    It  is  at  present  entirely  extinguished. 

PEGOIQUEN,  a  river  of  the  island  of  La, 
Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which  runs  w.  arid 
enters  the  Vergara*  »     . , 

PECOMPTUCK,  an  abundant  river  of  tl» 
province  and  colony  of  New  England'  in  N. 
America,  ,  -       i       j 

PECOS,  a  settlement  of  the  .kingdom  of 
Pluevo  Mexic^  in  Nu  America;  situate,  at,, ttba^ 
source  of  a  nyer  which  enters  the  Girwde  del^ 
Norte,  between  the  settlements  of  Tesuque  ^nd 

Santa  F^,  •         v    w't 

.PECURIES,a  settlqrident  of  tb^rais^i0ns.wmc^,^ 
are  held  by  the  relippus  of  San  Franciso  in  the 
kingdom  pf  Nuevo  Mexico^ .      ^  , , 

[PEDEE,  a  river  wliich  iriseis  in  N.  Caroling' 
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where  it  is  called  Yadkin  river.  In  S.  Carolina 
it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee ;  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  Lynche's  creek,  Little  Pedee,  and 
Black  river,  it  ioins  the  Wakkamaw  river  near 
Georgetown.  These  united  streams,  with  the 
accession  of  a  small  creek  on  which  George- 
town stands,  from  Winyaw  bay,  which,  about 
IS  miles  below,  communicates  with  the  ocean.] 

PEDERNALES,  a  small  river  of  the  island 
St.  Domingo,  which  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Ba- 
ruco,  runs  w.  through  a  long  strip  of  land  of 
the  s.  coast,  and  enters  the  sea  between  cape 
Colorado  and  the  bay  of  Puer. 

pEDERNALEs,  another  river,  of  this  name,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Florida,  which 
runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Apalachi- 
cola  and  the  point  of  Perro. 

Pedernales,  a  point  of  land  or  extremity  of 
the  coast,  which  looks  to  the  e.  of  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

Pedernales,  another,  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
same  island,  close  to  that  of  Maisi. 

PEDI,  an  abundant  river  of  S.  Carolina, 
which  runs  s.  e.  for  many  leagues,  and  enters  the 
sea  by  different  mouths. 

Pedi,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, which  runs  s.  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Petite  to  enter  the  Pedi. 

[PEDRA  Shoals,  in  the  W.  Indies,  to  the  s. 
of  Jamaica,  extend  from  lat.  16°  45'  to  WSO'fi. 
and  from  long.  76°  28'  to  78°  W  a.] 

PEDRAL,  S.  Joseph  del,  otherwise  called 
Champan,  a  settlement  of  the  government  of 
San  Juan  Jiron  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande  la  Mag* 
dalena,  16  leaj^ues  below  the  port  of  Carare,  and 
eight  above  the  fort  of  Morales,  and  S4  from  its 
capital.  It  is  of  an  hot  and  sickly  temperature, 
but  abounding  in  cacao,  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants^mountnig  to  about  100,  reap  a  great  crop. 

[PEDRAS  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  is 
seven  leagues  e,  s.  e.  from  the  strait  of  St.  John's 
island,  and  75  from  cape  North.  Also  a  point 
on  the  same  coast  10  leagues  w.  n.  w.  of  Sran- 
dihi  bay.] 

[[Pedras,  a  river  on  the  n.  w.  side  of  Punta 
des  Pedras,  at  the  s.  extremity  of  Amazon  river.] 

PEDRAZA,  a  small  city  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  founded  by  Gonzalo  Liduena,  in 
1591,  who  gave  it  the  name  in  honour  of  his  na- 
tive place  in  Estremadura.  The  infidel  Indians 
destroyed  it  in  1614^  and  it  was  afterwards  re- 
built by  Captain  Diego  de  Luna.  It  is  in  the 
district  of  the  city  of  Merida ;   situate  amidst 
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some  lofty  and  craggy  mountains,  and  is  fertile 
in  cacao^  tobacco,  maize,  yucas^  plantains,  &c. 
Its  temperature  is  hot  and  very  sickly,  so  that  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  curate  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  save  by  some  30  barbarian  and  un- 
civilized Indians. 

Pedraza,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  same  king" 
om,  of  the  district  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the 
sea  in  the  point  of  San  Agustin. 

PEDREGAL,  a  small  reduced  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tocaima,  and  government  of  Mari- 
c[uita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate 
on  the  further  shore  of  the  river  Bogota,  which 
is  passed  there  en  taravita*  It  is  of  an  hot  tem- 
perature, but  healthy ;  abounding  in  sugar  canes, 
maize,  yi/cof,  plantains,  &c, 

Pedjiegal,  another,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  of  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  situate  $.  one  quarter  w,  ofthe  city 
of  Coro,  between  the  rivers  Seco  and  Tamayo. 

Peoaegal,  another,  of  the  province  aiui  cor- 
regimiento  of  Tacunga  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  r.  of  that  of  Alausi. 

PEDRERA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  Carmelite  fathers  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Nc^^ro. 

PEDRERO,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  in  the  territory  of  the 
Portuguese  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Negro, 
as  is  the  former,  opposite  the  mouth  ofthe  nver 
Paravillailas. 

PEDRITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  on  the  shore  ofthe  Rio  Grande  de 
la  Magdalena. 

PEDRO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Hue- 
^'utla,  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  inhabited  by  35  fami- 
ies  of  Indians,  who  live  by  sowing  maize,  French 
beans,  and  cultivating  many  fruit  trees.  It  is 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital,  from  whence 
it  lies  eight  leagues  to  the  it.  In  its  district  are 
found  10  cultivated  estates,  in  the  which  are  In- 
dians distributed  in  the  following  proportions : 
in  La  Candelaria  are  67,  in  La  Herradura  24, 
in  Tepozteco  20,  in  Tecal  12,  in  Tepanctlican  20, 
in  Tuzantla  64,  in  CanchitUn  140,  in  Zitlan  25, 
'  in  Los  Romeros  43,  and  in  San  Felipe  45.  In 
all  these  they  make  loaf-sugar,  selling  to  the 
amount  otlOOOcargas  (loads)  annually,  this  being 
their  only  commerce,  owing  to  the  drought  and 
want  of  pastures. 
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Pedro,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  e.  of  the 
town  of  Tamalameque. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Amatep^c,  and  alcaUTia  mayor  of 
Zultepec  in  NuevaEspa^a ;  of  a  warm  and  moi^t 
temperature.  It  contains  11  families  of  Indians, 
who  maintain  themselves  by  breeding  the  larger 
cattle,  and  bj  sowing  maize  and  some  fruits. 
Five  leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Pedro,  S.  another  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Quechula,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  nine  families  of 
Musteesy  and  18  of  Indians ;  and  is  very  close  to 
its  head  settlement. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Huamelula  in  the  same  kine^dom  ;  situate  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature, 
and  has  various  streams  of  sweet  water,  which 
fertilize  its  district.  It  is  inhabited  by  25  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  trade  in  cochineal,  in  rosa- 
ries, which  they  make  of  a  fruit  called  tepexilote. 
Three  leagues  ».  of  PochuUa.  ^ 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Huehuetl&n,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuicatl&n  in  the  same  kingdom ;  sitiiate  between 
two  lofty  mountains,  with  97  families  of  Indians, 
employed  in  the  cultivation  and  commerce  of 
cocnineal  and  cotton,  of  which  they  make  woven 
stuffs.    One  league  fi*oro  its  head  settlement. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Zanguio,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zamora  in  the 
same  kins^om ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  lofty 
and  woooy  mountain,  of  a  somewhat  hot  and 
moist  temperature,  and  containing  82  fkmilies  of 
Indians.  Three  leagues  n.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Taximaroa,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Maravatio  in 
the  same  kingdom,  and  in  the  province  and  bi- 
shopric of  IM^choac&n.  It  contains  46  fiimilies 
of  Indians,  and  is  a  little  more  than  three  leagues 
9.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Vil- 
lalta  in  the  same  kingdom :  of  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, containing  82  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  being 
distant  somewhat  more  than  eight  leagues  $.  of 
its  capital. 

Pedi^o,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Papalotipac,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuicatl&n  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  15  fkmilies  of 
Indians,  occupied  in  the  collecting  and  prepar- 
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ing  of  saltpetre,  cochineal,  and  cotton,  of  which, 
they  make  various  woven  stuffs. 

rEDRO,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  La  Barca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Galicia.  Three  leagues  e.  of  the  capital, 
and  in  its  district,  are  many  opulent  cultivated 
estates,  occupying  a  space  of  17  leagues  to  the  e. 
as  far  as  Tanmoro. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Apos* 
tol,  of  the  head  slettlement  of  the  town  of^the 
Mai*quiseate  del  Valle,  and  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Quatro  Villas.  It  has  82  femilies  of  Indians, 
employed  in  the  cultivation  and  commerce  of 
wheat,  cochineal,  maize,  fruits,  woods,  coal,  and 
lime.  In  its  vicinity  are  various  ranchos  (tempo*. 
nuT  habitations)  for  labour,  belonging  to  the 
different  merdiants  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca.  Two 
leagues  ;.  e.  of  its  capital. 

rEDRO,  S.  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  To- 
nala.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  contains  8S 
families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  the  seeds  and 
fruits  of  the  country,  in  which  consists  their  com- 
merce, and  it  is  two  leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Compostela  in  the  king;- 
dom  of  Nueva  Galicia:  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Tep^c,  and  10  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Barca  in  the  same  kingdom 
aJB  the  former,  close  to  its  capital  to  the  w. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  tne  head  settlement 
w[iA  alcaldia  mayor  oikolncsi  in  Nueva  Espana, 
with  141  families  of  Indians;  at  a  smaU  distance 
tv.  of  its  capital. 

Pedro,  o.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Zumpahuacan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  MarinaIco 
in  the  same  kingdom ;  distant  a  short  league 
from  its  capital. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tetela  Xonotla  in  the  same 
kingdom :  a  league  and  a  half  w.  of  the  same 
head  settlement. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecali  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  with  17  Indian  fiimilies. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nexapa  in  the  same  kingdom ;  with  51  Indian 
families. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor^' 
regimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tiellas. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  th^  province  and  cor- 
regimienio,  of  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an« 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pucquin. 
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Pedao,  S.  another^  of  the  province  and  cor-. 
regiMcriio  of  Tbiliinain  thfe  same  langdom ;  'an- 
nexed to  the  curaty  of  SoJ>achui.  '» • 
^Tinifo,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  tWdfstrict  and  iurisdictioA  of  the  city  of  tal- 
Mdolid  in  the  pAVirice  and  btshopric  or  Mecho- 
a*an  ind  kiri^fem  of  NdbvalEepafla.    '     *•'•'*' 

•  PEi)h6;'S:-atiot}fer,  wWh  the  sartiame  of  Mar- 
tir,  in  the  head  settlement  of  TepalcaJ^tep^c,'  and 
OttMc^Hna^or  of  I^fejapa  iilTSfueva  pspifia ;  si- 
^te')6nthe'[)lain  of  a  deep  glen,  surt-oaridi^d  by 
liikiiy  moijArtain^  of  a  ^eat  height,  and  on  which 
the  lhdians*t!ie*inhabitahfe,  plant  their  fig  tree6. ' 

TiiitbvS/anothdr,  of  the 'province  and'  gO- 
verfinieht  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nueyo  R^vtlo  de' 
GSlinadai  '6n'the  shore  of  the  rivei^  Ciqueth, 
liekt  Its  source.     *    »      « 

'-  Pbdro,  S.  '  anoth^,  of  the  island  and  govern- 
ment of  JVf  arfifarita :  on  ttie  s.  CoastI  opbosite  the 
citJSsfcifTiSiTaFirme.* 

■pEDRoj  S.  anbther^'of  the  province  and  go- 
verriAtent  of  Sonora  in'T^ti^va  Espafia,  in  the 
cBiihtry  of  the  JCocbTniricopds 'Indians ;  ott  the 
shore*  of  thfe  river  Grandfe  de  Gila. 

Pkdro^  S^.  anothielr.of  dieprdviiiceand  akaldia 
mdyor  of  Vera  Pafe^  iii  the  kin^ddlh  of  Gua- 
teiflal^.        '^     '-^  ,     .     u  s  -  > 

*'PEt)lio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regiffiietito  of  Qiiillbta  in  the  kingdofn  of  Chile ; 
oif  the'shore  of  the'rii^er  Quillota.       '    "       '  * 

•  PfenRO,  Si  anotl^er,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tilcuntin  in  Peru ;  of  i\\e  jurisoic- 
tfori'of'the  crtV  of  C6rdoba;  on  the  shore  of  a 
riVer.'      -  -'^^    ^     •     • 

•  Pedro,  S.  another^  of  the  province  and.  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  same'king- 
db^  ai  th^  fOTmer;*on'flife  shore' of  the  riv6r 
Pai^d.*and  4t*th^  niouth  where  *,it' enters  the' 
^a.^  {This  setti^ent  con^titues  a  parish^  \ying 
on  the  w.  hfLuk  of  the  Parana,  about  70  miles 
III  it>}  df Bdehdk  A vrerf.  Lat.  33''  39'  47^^  s.  Long. 
$^53''zh.y''  '-'-'  '  r      '     ••  '^. 

''fPEDR0,'8.  a  settlement  of  Indians^  of  ^the  pro- 
vince and  ffoyemment  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate 
oh  isi  branch  bf  the  Parana,  about  100  miles  h.  i>{ 
Santk  F&y  Lat.  29^  bTs.    Lohg!  60^j  17^  ©.] 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  (dcama  ma^of  of  Juchipila  in  Nuqva  Espaua.  - 
St±l€liigues  or.  of  its  head  settlement.      ' 

Pedro^  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Texmelucdn,'  and  a/- 
caidldmayiir  of  Guajozingo  ih  the  same  kingdom. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  whicn  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Tepo- 
guana  add  kingdom  of  NueviEi  yizcaya.        ' 


Pedro,  §.  anotlifsr,  i^Mcb  is  a  refill  of  mines 
of  silvef,  of  the  province  of  Taraiimaraandki^- 
dom  of  PjTueya  yizcaya;  o^ji  (he  shore  of  a  ^\<^ 
which  enters'  the  Concfaos,  ahdf  13Q  leag\ie8  firooi 
the'ckpitidl  GuadiWa,  in' about  lat  28^  n. 
,  Pedro,  $.  another,  of  the  missions  wl\ich  w^re 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  off T*opja  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcava;  in 'the  oiidst  9jf  a- 
sierra  of.  that  name,  aijio.  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Piastla. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Yenezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Rey:^o  de 
Gn^nada:  founded  in  the  sierra  in  the  Sj^yep- 
tbenth  ceiijturj. 

r^DRo,  3-  another^  of  the  proi^ince  anfi  go* 
vernbfient  of  Qunos  and  Macas  ii^  die  kyigdoQi 
of  Quito  :  one  ofthe  missions  of  the  Sucumbios 
Indians,  which  were  founded  and  held  under  the 
charge  of*the  Jesuits. '  '     *  * 

Pedro,  S.  anotlier,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  MaradaiJbp  in  the  P^uevo  B^jno  de^ 
Granada ;  between  the  coast  and  the  great  lat^e^ 

Peoi^o,  $.  another,  ofthe  province  and^corr^- 
^imiento  of  "Ranca^ua  in  the  kingdoia  of, Chile; 
in  the  district  of  which,'  towards  die  coast,  is  a^ 
l^e  csdled  de  Sanlo  poipingo,  aa  it  is  betw|een 
an  estate  which  belongs  to  the  convent  of  the  re- 
ligious of  this  order  in  the  city  of  Sfintia^o,  and 
another  called  Bucalemu^  where  Uie  Jesuits  had 
a'g^ood  college,  and  t^e  ric&  an|d  abundapt  gold? 
mine  which  was  disco ve^ed,  50  yeai^s  since* 

'  Pedi^o^  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  No- 
lasco,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Carmelite  ffithers  of.  Portugal,  in,  the  territory. 
and,cpunt|:y  of  La^^l^maasonas;  on^tHe  sliypre  of ; 
this  riyer^.  '         .. 

Pj^DRo,S.  anpthery  oftjie  missioi^  ;ivhAch  w^ire . 
held  by^  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  anj^  gQl>i?r|ir . 
m'cht  of  Maihas  and  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  sitiiate 
on^the  shore  o/th^  river  N^po,andat,the  mouth 
wljere  ttiis  is  entqr^d  by  the  A^^aricQ. 

'r|EDRp,  S,  anbtlierp  w^hich  is  a  rcoi  of  silver 
mines,  of  the,  province, and  go vernoieqt  of  So- 
nora. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  proving  an4igo-. 
vernment.of  S^nta  Marta^in.  tno  Nuey?  .R^yno 
de  Oran'ad^ ;  on  the  shoVe  ol  the  river  Canas, 
near  the  coast^  in  the.  country  of  the  Tai^pn^^a. 
Indians. 

PEpno,  S«.  anothi^r,  of  thp  prpvince.  and  go- 
vernment of  Honduras  in  the  kingdom  pfGua? 
tam^^^ 

'^eJdro,  S.  anothef^  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
lupe,] one  of  the  Antules  ^  situate  at  the  n.  head, 
with  a  good  fort  for  its  defence. 
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Peduo,  S.  another,  of  the  island  Martinique, 
where  the  French  have  a  fort. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  ^vem- 
ment  of  Mainas,  of  the  king^doni  of  Quito;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  Maraiion,  and  distinct 
from  the  other  of  the  same  name,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  It  is  near  the  settlement 
of  San  Pablo  de  los  Omafuas. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go« 
vemment  of  Moxos  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former.  It  was  the  military  rendezvous  of  the 
expedition  unsuccessfully  undertaken  by  briga- 
dier Don  Francisco  Pestaiia  in  1768. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  island  of  Curazao ; 
situate  on  the  coast  of  a  bay  in  the  n,  part» 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo ;  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
of  this  name,  and  the  river  Cuervo  to  the  9. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  atcai'- 
dia  mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  deal- 
£a  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  o/co/- 
dia  mayor  of  Zacatopeques  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  conr- 
gimiento  of  Vera  Paz  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Pedro,  S.  anotiier,  with  the  addition  of  Nuevo, 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos 
and  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Paraguaca,  near  the  bay. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

Pedro,  S.  a  large  city  in  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  lake  of  Los  Patos. 

Pedro,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and  corrC' 
gimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Pedro,  S.  a  large  river  .of  the  province  of  Ta- 
raumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  in  N. 
America.  It  rises  in  lat.  S8^,  runs  nearly  from 
e,  to  w.  and  enters  the  Grande  del  Norte  on  the 
confines  of  the  province  of  Coaguila,  where  this 
province  is  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Nuevo 
Mexico.  It  is  very  pleasant,  since  its  shores  are 
covered  with  poplar  trees,  and  as  it  has  in  one 

Kart  an  extensive  pasture  where  neat  cattle  are 
red. 

Pedro,  S.  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
govei*nment  of  Veraffua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  part  of  the  s.  coast  by  the 
mountain  of  Tabaraba,  and  following  its  course 
to  that  rhumb,  enters  the  Martin  Grande  just 
before  this  runs  into  the  sea. 
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Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Quito,  which  rises  near  the  settlement  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  runs  n. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Yenezu^a  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  a  mountain  near  the  city 
of  Nirua,  runs  nearly  from  n,  to  s.  and  unites  it- 
self with  another  to  enter  the  Coxede. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  a  large  and  abundant  river 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  formed  from  several 
which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  and 
territory  of  the  Guaranis  Indians  in  various  di- 
rections. It*  follows  its  course  alonf  Ae  coast^ 
and  very  dose  to  it,  resembling  a  large  lake^ 
until  it  enters  the  sea,  close  to  the  fort  of  San 
Pedro ;  but  detaching  another  arm  to  form  the 
lake  Imeri. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Texas  in  N  ueva  Espana. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  in  N.  America. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  name  of  San  Pablo^ 
in  the  province  and  alcahSa  mayor  of  Tabaseo, 
which  at  its  source  is  called  Lodazal. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  sierra,  runs  n.  and  en- 
ters the  lake  Maracaibo. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Florida,  which  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  fall,  of  Andote  and  those  of 
St.  Martin.  . 

Pedro,  S.  another,  called  sdso  De  San  Pablo, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Vera  Cruz, 
in  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Tabasco.  It  enters  the 
sea  dose  to  the  settlement  of  Almeria. 

Pedro,  S.  a  bay  in  the  s.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  close  to  the  cape  of  La  Perdicion. 
It  is  cwed  uso  by  some,  De  la  Navidad. 

Pedro,  S.  another,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Florida, 
without  the  channel  of  Bahama. 

Pedro,  S.  a  port  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba;  between  the  Capilla  de  Santiago  and 
the  river  De  Sevilla. 

Pedro,  S.  another  bay,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

Pedro,  S.  a  bay  on  the  coast,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. It  is  in  lat.5P«(K5.  between  the  river 
of  Los  Gallegos  and  the  bay  Grande. 

Pedro,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  8.  Sea,  in 
the  bay  of  Panami,  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom ot  Tierra  Firme ;  opposite  the  gulf  of  San 
Miffuel. 
Pedro,  S.  another  island,  also  small,  of  the 
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gulf  of  Califomia ;  situate  in  the  interior  of  the 
same,  and  close  to  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espafia.  ^ 

Pedro,  S.  a  fort  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  si- 
tuate on  the  opposite  side  of  me  river  Biobjo,  as 
a  frontier  to  the  Araucanos  Indians,  who  burnt 
and  destroyed  it  in  1599. 

Pedbo,  S.  a  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  formed  from  the  river  Las  Nasas. 

[Pedro  Point,  Great,  is  on  the  s.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  From  Portland  point  to 
this  point,  the  course  is  w.  by  ».  about  11  leagues* 
About  s.  three-quarters  e.  distance  14  leaguep 
from  point  Pedro,  lies  the  easternmost  Pedro 

LPedbo  Point,  Little,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
same  island,  lies  e.  of  great  Pedro  point,  within 
a  shoal  partly  dry ;  but  has  five  fatnoms  within^ 
and  10  on  the  outer  edge  of  it.] 

[Pedro.    See  Peter.] 

PEDROSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Y incente  in  Brazil ;  situate  be- 
tween the  settlements  of  Cubar  and  Escamel. 

PEE,  Port,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  the 

fart  they  possess  in  the  island  St.  Domingo, 
ourteen  leagues  from  Guarico. 

[PEEK'S  Kill,  a  small  post-town  in  W.  Ches- 
ter county.  New  York;  on  the  €.  side  of  Hud- 
son's river,  and  n.  side  of  the  creek  of  its  name, 
four  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  14  miles  s*  of 
Fish  Kill,  and  40  n.  of  NewYork.  In  the  winter 
of  1780,  General  Washin^on  encamped  on  the 
strong  n;ounds  in  this  vicinity.] 

pS^BSCUL,  a  fall  of  the  river  Amaris- 
coggin  in  the  province  of  Continent,  near  its 
mouth. 

PEGUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Quixos  and 
Macas  in  the  •  kingdom  of  Quito,  who  dwell 
between  the  rivers  Chamsmgui  to  the  e.  and  Pu- 
ninu  to  the  w.  It  was  anciently  very  numerous, 
and  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province. 
The  principal  settlement  had  the  name  of  the 
former  of  the  two  rivers  aforesaid,  as  being  si- 
tuate on  its  s.  shore.  This  nation  is  at  present 
reduced  to  a  few  Indians,  who  wander  abpyt  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Napo,  main- 
taining themselves  by  fishing  and  the  chase. 

[PEGUNNOCK,  a  n.  w.  branch  of  Passaik 
river  in  New  Jersey,  which  rises  in  Sussex 
countv.  The  town  of  its  name  lies  between  it 
and  Rockaway,  another  branch  ^.of  this  river, 
12.  w,  of  Morristown/j 

[PEHUENCHES,  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  in- 
habited by  Indians  of  this  name  in  lat.  34^  40^  s. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile*    In  it  are  11  spriogs  of 
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very  clear  and  limpid  water,  which  overflow 
the  sur&ce,  and  become  crystalized  into  a  salt 
as  white  as  snow.  This  valley  is  about  15  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  entirely  covered,  for  the 
depth  of  six  feet^  with  a  crust  of  salt,  which  is 
collected  by  the  inhabitants  in  large  pieces,  and 
used  for  aU  domestic  purposes. 

For  a  description  of  the  Indians  inhabiting 
these  parts,  see  Index  to  additional  matter  con- 
c^mine  Chile.    Chap.  IV .1 

PEU^E,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Atacama  in  Peru,  and  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
its  <^ital. 

PEJENA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
ft  runs  zo.  and  enters  the  Orinoco  dose  to  the 
settlement  and  torrent  of  the  Carichana. 

PEJENDINO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito;  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  town  of 
Paste. 

[PEJEPSCOT,  or  Pejipskaeg  Falls,  in  An- 
drosc<^£in  river.   See  Kbnnebeck  River,  &c.] 

PELADO^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  situate  w.  of  the 
settlement  of  Porcos. 

Pelaoo,  a  very  lofty  mountain,  destitute  of 
tree  or  plant,  in  tne  province  and  ffovemment  of 
Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  on  the 
coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  on  the  side  of  the  point  of 
Garachin^;  which  may  be  discovered  at  a  great 
distance  at  sea. 

PELAno,  a  river,  called  Cano  Pelade,  of  the 
province  and  cmtainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It 
runs  s,  s.  e.  ana  enters  the  great  lake  of  Los 
Patos. 

PELAGATOS,  Ceero  de,  a  lofty  mountain 
of  the  province  and  carregimiento  of  Truxillo  in 
Peru. 

PELAN,  a  small  river  of  the  island  St.  Chris- 
topher, one  of  the  Antilles.  It  enters  the  sea  on 
the  s.  w.  coast,  between  the  great  road  and  the 
point  of  Palmites. 

PEILAYO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada,  and  of  the  district  of  the  town  of 
Tolii ;  founded  in  1776  by  the  governor  D.  Fran- 
cisco Pimienta. 

[PELDEHUES,  a  mine  of  the  (kingdom  of 
.Chile,  near  Santiago.  It  produced  daily  upwards 
of  1500  pounds  weight  of  gold,  but  being  sud- 
denly inundated  the  workmen  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it/] 
PELECAHUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Valdivia  in  the  kine^dom  of  Chile  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the 
river  Valdivia. 

PELE,  Pelbr  or  Pelada,  a  remarkable  point 
of  the  n.  coast  of  lake  Erie  in  Canada. 

Pble,  also  an  island  near  the  same  point  in 
the  above  lake. 

PELECHUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

PELEHUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile  ;  near  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Tolten. 

Pelehite,  another  settlement,  of  the  same 
kingdom,  in  the  island  of  Laxa ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  of  Los  Sauces. 

PELEPELQtfA,  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  side  of  the  river  of 
the  Pasage. 

PELES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Pen- 
sylvania  in  N.  America,  where  the  English  have 
built  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  estaolishment 
which  they  founded  there  ;  e.  of  the  fort  of  Queue 
of  the  French,  and  not  far  from  the  river  Ohio. 

[PELESON,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
Chnch  River ;  which  see.] 

[PELHAM,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Hampshire  county,  11  miles  n.e.  of  Northampton, 
and  78  w.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1749,  and  contains  1040  inhabitants.] 

[Pelham,  a  township  of  Rockingnam  county, 
New  Hampshire,  situate  on  the  s.  state  line, 
which  separates  it  from  Dracut  in  Massachusetts. 
It  lies  on  the  e.  side  of  Beaver  river,  25  miles  s. 
w,  of  Exeter,  and  27  n,  of  Boston.  Itwasincor** 
porated  in  1746,  and  contains  791  inhabitants.] 

[Pelham,  a  township  of  New  York,  situate  in 
W.  Chester  county,  bounded  5.  and  e.  bv  the 
Sound,  n.  by  the  n.  bounds  of  the  manor  or  Pel- 
ham, incluaing  New  City,  Hart,  and  Applesby's 
islands.  It  contains  199  inhabitants  ;  of  whom 
27  are  electors,  and  38  slaves.] 

[PELICAN,  Great,  an  island  a  mile  long  and 
very  narrow,  e.  of  the  bay  of  Mobile  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  concave  side  is  towards  the  e. 
end  of  Dauphin  island.  Hawk's  bay  lies  between 
these  two  islands.  Little  Pelican  island  is  a 
small  sand  key,  s.  e.  of  great  Pelican.  Its  e.  curve 
meets  a  large  shoal  extending  from  Mobile  Point.] 

[Pelican,  Island^,  on  the  5.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  are  situate  off  the  point  so  called, 
HP.  of  Port  Royal  harbour.] 

[Pelican,  a  small  island  at  the  s.  w.  point  of 
the  island  of  Antigua.] 

[Pelican  Rocks,  lie  in  Runaway  bay,  on  the 
«p.  side  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  towards  the 


If.  w.  they  lie  under  water,  and  are  very  dan- 
gerous.] 

[Pelican  Shoals,  small  patches  of  sand  banks 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  snore  of  the  5.  w.  coast 
of  the  island  ofBarbadoes.] 

PELILEO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^miento  of  Riobamba,  in  the  district  and 
juriscuction  of  Ambato  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
celebrated  for  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  the 
natives  in  carpenters'  work ;  articles  being  made 
by  them  which  vie  in  eles^ance  with  those  of 
European  manufacture.  The  climate  here  is 
benign  and  healthy.  Its  parish  church  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  kingdom  ;  lo  miles  5.  e  of  Ambato, 
and  three  w.  of  Palate,  in  lat.  1°  9Vs. 

PELINGARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru.  It  runs  w.  and 
passes  opposite  the  settlement  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  and  which  is  situate  on  its  shore,  and 
enters  the  Catamayu,  opposite  the  settlement  of 
Quirocotillo  by  thei.  part,  in  lat.  4*^44^^  *. 

PELISIPE,  a  ri ver  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs 
9.  s.  w.  and  enters  the  Cherakees. 

PELOTA8,  a_  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rev  in  Brazil,  near  the  coast,  and 
at  the  source  of  tiie  river  Uruguay; 

PELOTAS,  a  river  of  the  above  province  and 
kingdom  ;  which  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
great  lake  of  Los  Patos. 

[PEMAGON,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of 
.Maine,  seven  miles  from  Denney's  river,  and  14 
from  Moose  island.] 

^  [PEMAQUID,  a  bay  on  the  sea-coast  of  Lin* 
coin  county,  district  jof  Mtine.  It  lies  e.  of 
Sheepscot  river,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands^ 
many  of  which  are  undef  cultivation.] 

[Pemaquid  Point,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  above 
bay,  lies  two  miles  e.  of  Booth  bay,  and  about 
four  leagues  n.  w,  of  Menhegan  island.  Lat.  43^ 
48' «.    Long.  69°  27' w.] 

[PEMBROKE,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
in  Plymouth  county,  31  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Boston. 
It  was  incorporatedf  in  1712,  and  contains  1954 
inhabitants.  It  lies  18  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  North  river,  and  vessels  of  SOO  tons  have 
been  built  here.    See  North  River.] 

[Pembroke,  the  Suncook  of  the  Indians,  a 
township  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Rockingham 
county,  on  the  c.  side  of  Merrimack  river,  four 
miles  s.  e.  of  Concord.  It  lies  upon  two  small 
rivers,  Bowcook  and  Suncook,  which  run  a  s.  by 
w.  course  into  Merrimack  river.  In  1728,  it  was 
settled,  and  called  Lovewell*s  town.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1759,  and  contains  956  inhabitants.] 

[PEMIGEWAS8ET,  a  river  of  New  Hamp- 
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8hire,  which  springs  from  the  e.  part  of  the  ridge 
called  the  Height  of  Land.  Moode-hillock 
Mountain  gives  it  one  branch  ;  another  comes 
from  the  s.  w.  extremity  ofthe  White  Mountains, 
and  a  third  comes  from  the  township  of  Fran- 
conia.  Its  length  is  about  50  miles  ;  its  course 
generally  s.  and  it  receives  from  both  sides  a 
number  of  streams.  Winnipiseogee  river,  comes 
from  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  unites  its  waters 
with  the  Pemiffewasset  at  the  lower  end  of  San- 
'born  town,  rrom  this  Junction,  the  confluent 
streistm  bears  the  name  of  Merrimack,  to  the  sea. 
See  Merrimack.] 

PEMBERRY,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  N.  America. 

PEmAPEGKA,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
'  As  the  u^rmer 

PEMNAQUID,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
New  England  in  N.  America. 

PEN  A,  La,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Ia  Palma,  in  the  corregitniento  of 
Tunja  m  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  GranMa ;  situate 
in  a  country  rough  and  mountainous,  and  full  of 
swamps.  It  produces  >cottoa,  tobaoco,  maiee, 
sugar  cane,  plantains  and^KCOS^  and  breeds  much 
swme  cattle  :^  this  being  its  prmcipal  commerce. 
It  contains  SOO  housekeepers  and  a  few  Indians. 

Pbna,  Blakca,  another  settlement,  of  the 
province  and  carregimierUo  of  Coquimbo  in  the 
*kii^om  of  Chile. 

I^NA,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Oradada^ 
in  the  coast  of  the  province  and  correeimienio  of 
Cercado  in  Peru,  opposite  the  island  of  Fronton. 

PeNA,  another,  called  Rancho  de  la  Pena,  in 
the  missions  which  are  held  by  the  religious  of 
San  Francisco  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

Penjl,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  ».  coast 
of  the  island  St.  Domingo,  between  the  bay  of 
Balsamo  and  cape  Frances  the  old. 

Pe!na,  another  P<^int^  on  the  coast  of  the  pro^ 
vince  and  captainsnip  or  Seara  in  Brazil,  between 
the  coast  ofPorcelados  and  the  bay  of  Iguape. 

PENACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Piura  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

PENA6ARA,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 

firovince  and  countrv  of  Guayana,  towards  the  w. 
t  is  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  appearance  of  its 
sides,  which  save  rise  to  the  faoie  of  its  being 
•entirely  of  gokl  and  precious  stones.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  abounds  in  the  metal  called  marcasUe^  and 
-that  from  this  arises  the  glitter  which  is  so  uni- 
xrersal  on  every  part  of  it. 

PENALOLEN,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom 

<of  Chile  ;  situate  in  the  Uanoj  or  plain  of  Tango. 

PENiiS^  Cabo  de,  a  point  of  land  onthe 
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coast  of  the  island  of  Fttego,  between  the  point! 
of  Arenas  and  Santa  Ines. 

Penas,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru  ;  e.  of  the  capital. 

Penas,  Nuestra  Senora  de  las,  a  cele* 
brated  sanctuary  of  the  province  sind  corregmi" 
ento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed,  as  a  chapel 
of  ease,  to  thecuracv  of  Huariim. 

Penas,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Chaco  in  Peru;  on  the  shore  of 
the  channel  of  Galban. 

PENASCO,  San  Mateo  del,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district,  and  akab&a 
mcyoT  of  Tepozcolula,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains  600  fitmilies  of  Indians,  with  those  of 
the  wards  of  its  district,  who  are  employed  in 
cultivating  wheat  and  cochineal;  five  leagues 
5.  of  its  capital. 

Penasco,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of  Re- 
pocura  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

PENCO.    See  Concepcion  de  Chile. 

PENDELEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregtmt^to  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  ofQuitOb 
in  the  district  of  which  are  the  estates  of  Lluglul 
and  Quinaloma. 

[PENDLETON,a  countiy  of  Vimnia,  bound- 
ed ».  ^.  by  Randolph,  and  $.  by  Kodksngham 
countries ;  watered  oy  the  5.  branch  of  the  Pa- 
towmack.  It  contains  S452  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 73  slaves.    Chief  town,  Frankford.] 

TPendleton,  a  country  of  Washington  district^ 
S.  Carolina,  on  Keowee  and  Savannah  rivers.  It 
contained,  in  1795,  9568  inhabitants,  of  whom 
834  are  slaves ;  and  sends  three  representatives 
and  one  senator  to  the  state  legislature.  The 
court-house  in  this  county  is  ^  miles  n.  n.  e.  of 
Franldin  oourt-house  in  treorgia,  and  45  w.  of 
Cambridge<^  A  post-office  is  kept  at  this  court- 
house/! 

PENE,  a  cape  on  the  5.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland;  one  of  those  which  form  the 
bay  of  Trespasses. 

PENEDO,  a  lain?e  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainsMp  of  rerambuco  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande  S.  Francisco. 
19  miles  from  its  entrance  jnto  the  sea;  ana 
here  the  Portuguese  have  the  fort  of  S.  Mauricio 
to  defend  the  pass  of  the  river. 

PENEHUE,  or  Penhue,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  the  district  of  Boroa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tolten. 

PENENIO,  a  river  of  the  province  andgovem- 
ment  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  it  enters  the  Putumayo  just  after  its 
source. 
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tP£NGUIN,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean^ 
iibout  10  miles  n.  e.  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
It  has  this  name  from  the  multitude  of  birds  of 
that  name  which  frequent  it*  Lat.  50^  5^.  n. 
Long.  50^  3(y  w.  There  is  also  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  toast  of  Patagonia,  in  the  S. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  three  leagues  s  ,e.  of  Port  Desire^ 
It  is  an  uninhabited  rock,  high  at  the  ends  and 
low  in  the  middle,  and  is  the  largest  and  outer- 
most of  a  number  of  small  isles  or  rocks,  and  is 
about  a  musket  shot  from  the  main  land.  It 
abounds  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  pen- 
guins and  seals.  It  is  three-fourtha  of  a  mite  in 
lei^h,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from  e.  to  wJ] 

Penguin,  some  islands  near  the  s.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  close  to  point  Hune. 

PENIPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  near  the  river  Achambo,  which  it  has  to 
the  w.  and  to  the  n.  the  river  of  its  name.  It  is  of 
a  small  population,  but  delightful  and  healthy  cli- 
mate ;  nve  leagues  n.  e.  of  Kiobamba,  and  in  lat. 

JO  35/  g^ 

PENITENCIA,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  between 
the  coast  of  Guayana  and  the  great  island  of 
Joanes  or  Marajo. 

PEN  J  AM  O,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Leon  in  Nueva  Espana,  and  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It  contains  58  families 
of  Indians. 

PENJAMILLO,  a  setdement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
^lazasalca  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  10 
families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees,  and  63  of 
Indians,  in  some  ranchos  (temporary  habitations 
Tor  labourers)  in  its  district;  also  133  of  Spa* 
niards,  Mustees,  and  Mulatoes,  who  trade  in 
maize,  French  beans,  and  other  seeds,  which^ 
together  with  some  horse-cattle,  are  produced 
iiere  in  abundance,  five  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TENNSYLVANIA,  a  province  of  NfAme- 
Vica,  one  of  those  which  compose  the  United 
States  ;  situate  between  New  York  to  the  h. 
New  Jersey  to  the  c.  Virginia  and  Ohio  to  the  w, 
^nd  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware  to  the  s. 
It  is  about  265  miles  long,  and  158  wide ;  between 
lat.  39^  43"  and  42^  20"  n.  and  long.  74°  47"  and 
80°  37"  w.  This  province  is  watered  by  several 
rivers,  amongst  the  most  considerable  of  which 
are  the  Delaware,  Susquehannah,  and  Schuilkill. 
The  first  of  these  rises  to  the  «.  in  the  country  of 
the  Iroquees  Indians,  and  of  Bristol.    The  other 


two  rivers  have  their  origin  in  the  same  country, 
and  are  navigable  to  a  greater  extent,  facilitating 
the  internal  commerce^  This  province  is  divided 
into  the  following  counties  : 

Philadelphia,  Bucks, 

Northampton,  York, 

Chester,  Berks, 

Lancaster,  Cumberland ; 

and  the  other  part  of  the  river  Delaware  into  the 
counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  It  was 
granted  to  the  celebrated  William  Penn,  son  of 
the  great  admiral  of  the  same  name,  in  the  time 
of  the  protector  Cromwell  and  of  king  Charles 
II.  of  England,  in  1680.  It  was  first  ceded  to  the 
admiral  in  reward  for  his  services,  but  he  dying, 
the  son  did  not  solicit  the  title,  until  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Quakers .  in  England  had  become 
Seneral ;  and  he  then  set  out  for  America,  and 
ought  this  territory  of  the  Indians  at  a  very  low 
rate.^  He  afterwards  entered  into  commercial 
dealings  to  a  small  extent  with  these  natives,  and 
impressed  them  with  very  favourable  ideas  of 
him ;  and  under  such  auspicious  beginnings,  he 
proceeded  in  peopling  the  country  thus  newly  ac- 
quired ;  the  disgust  which  the  Quakers  began  to 
feel  to  their  native  home,  and  their  consequent 
emi|g;ration,  greatlv  condudng  to  this  end.  The 
territory  was,  to  be  sure,  uncultivated,  and  the 
climate  strange  and  unknown  to  them,  but  Penn 
did  not  cease  to  animate  and  increase  his  new 
colonists.^  He  spent  laise  sums  of  money  in 
transporting  and  providuig  them  with  everv 
necessary  ;  and*  not  as{)irin^  to  enrich  himself 
suddenly,  he  sold  at  a  fair  pnce  a  piece  of  terri- 
tory to  each  ;  with  the  which,  and  by  the  letter  of 
privilege  which  he  gave  them,  he  transformed 
the  country  from  a  ferest  into  a  garden.  Thus 
it  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
colonies  of  the  New  World,  and  where  the  name 
of  Penn  is  held  in  fl;rateful  rememlirance. 

The  climate  of  Pennsylvania  is  veiy  delightful, 
and  the  air  soft  and  mild.  The  autumn  oegins 
here  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  lasts  till  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  when  the  wintercommences. 
The  cold  and  frosts  are  considerable,  so  that  the 
river  Delaware,  although  very  wide,  is  frequently 
frozen,  but  the  air  is  dry  and  healthy.  The 
spring  lasts  from  March  till  June,  and  then  the 
weather  is  more  fickle  than  at  other  times.  The 
heat  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, is  vety  great,  but  it  is  much  mitigated  by 
the  cool  refreshing  breezes.  The  s.  w.  wind 
lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  i?. 
and  n.  w.  blow  in  the  winter  and  spring ;  and 
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tUese,  passing  over  the  lakes  which  are  frozen, 
and  through  the  snowy  mountains  of  Canada, 
are  the  cause  of  the  coldness  in  those  seasons. 

The  soil  is,  in  some  parts,  of  a  yellow  or  black 
sand,  and  in  some  of  a  kind  of  lignt  earth,  and  in 
others  of  a  clay,  similar  to  that  of  the  valleys  in 
England ;  and  which  is  found  here  more  particu- 
iai^  near  the  sources  of  the  shores  of  thfe  rivers 
which  irrigate  the  country.  The  land  is  fertile, 
rich,  and  easily  cultivatedf,  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees  shoot  down  to  a  very  small  depth. 

Pennsylvania  is  watered  by  matiy  rivers,  and 
produces  in  the  greatest  abunoance  whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  convenience  or  luxury  of  life.     In 
a  word  there  is  not  apart  ofN.  America  so  flour- 
ishing, nor  where,  in  a  few  years,  tlie  population 
has  experienced  so  rapid  ati  increase.    In  1729 
no  less  than  6208'persons,  four  or  five  hundred  of 
whom  were  Irish,  came  to  establish  themselves 
here ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  since  the  time  of 
Penn,  the  value  of  lands  has  greatly  risen.     It 
contains  35  fiOO  inhabitants,  including  the  county 
of  Delaware.     There  is  no  established  religion ; 
and  with  the  mixture  of  Crerinans,  Siviss^  JDutch 
and  English^  we  find  here,  besides  Catholics, 
Quakers,    Calvinists^    Lutherans,     Methodists, 
Kenists,  Moravians,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
and  Shakers  ;  this  being  a  sect  of  German  origin, 
who  live  in  religious  society,  and  wear  the  habit 
of  friars.    Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  our  admiration 
to  see  how,  in  such  a  diversity  of  nations,  tongues, 
and  ftiibs,  so  great  and  uniVenal  hannon/pre' 
Vails ;  and  notwithstanding  that  each  is  aware, 
in  his  own  mind,  of  the  oflier's  error,  and  even 
some  times  endeavours  to  convince  him  of  it,  yet 
does  not  this  even  endanger,  if  not  that  christian 
unity  of  &ith,  that  religious  fratcniit]^  which  is 
observed  to  prevail.    Again,  the  Quakers,  the 
founders  of  this  colony,  have  "never  been  seen  to 
ei^icercise  any  conspicuous  authority,  save  in  the 
case  of  one  William  Keith,  whom  they  seized  and 
banished  from  the  province  as  a  di8tin*ber  of  the 
peace :  but  he,  who  was  before  a  minister  of  the 
protestant  churchy  turned  Quaker,  and  then  re- 
turned   to  his  former    ministry,   imaking  such 
innovations  with  regard  to  the  Quakers -creed 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  great  domestic  troubles^ 
The  fertdity  of  tHis  province  is  such  as  to 
afford  naturally,  and  with  very  little  cultivation, 
an  infinite  Tanety  of  tr^es,  flowers,  plants,  ^nd 
fruits.     It  also  abounds  greatly  in  cattle,  and  the 
rivers  are  stocked  with  fish.     Before  the  distur* 
bances  with  England,  and  the  war  which  gave 
rise  to  its  independence,  25  vessels  were  built 


here  annually  for  the  export  of  its  productions, 
namely,  skins,  iron,  fruits,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
4^750,000  ;  and  there  were  goods  imported  from 
England  to  the  amount  of  £611,000.  The 
capital  is  Philadelphia. 

[The  revolution  which  afiected  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  none 
of  them  more  strongly  than  Pennsylvania.  The 
above  information  we  believe  to  be  a  correct 
view  of  its  situation  at  the  time  described  by  our 
author,  but  its  whole  political  and  physical  ener- 
gies have  been  within  the  last  30  yeai*s  so  com- 
pletely enlarged,  that  we  shall  not  fear  entering 
into  some  degree  of  repetition  by  endeavouring 
to  afford  a  true  picture  of  its  present  state. 

Pennsylvania  (except  the  purchase  mentioned 
below)  lies  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The 
n.  w.  comer  of  this  state,  containing  about  S02,000 
acres,  was  lately  purchased  of  Congress  by  this 
state.  Pennsylvania  at  present  contains  44,900 
square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  23  counties,  viz. 
Philadelphia,  Northumberland, 

Chester,  Franklin, 

Delaware,  Bedford, 

Bucks,  Huntingdon, 

Montgomery,  Mifflin, 

Berks,  Westmoreland, 

Lancaster,  Somerset, 

Dauphin,  Fayette, 

Northampton,  Washington, 

Luzerne,  Alleghany, 

York,  Lycoming. 

Cumberland, 
These  are  subdivided  into  townships,  not  by 
any  special  law  of  the  legislature,  but  on  applica- 
tion of  a  suflicient  number  of  the  citizens,  in  any 
neighbourhood,  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
county.  In  each  township  the  citizens  have  the 
privilege  of  assembling  once  a  year,  to  choose  two 
overseers  of  the  poor,  two  assessors,  a  collector  of 
taxes,  two  supervisors  of  the  roads,  and  a  consta- 
ble. The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  census  of  1790,  was  434,373,  including  fr37 
slaves,  and  by  that  of  1810,  the  total  population 
amounted  to  810,163  souls.  But  the  emigration 
of  forei^ers  has  ever  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
so  considerable,  that  the  number  will  always  be 
far  ffi*eater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  na- 
tural increase  of  population. 

There  are  six  considerable  rivers,  which,  with 
their  numerous  branches,  peninsulate  the  whole 
state,  viz.  The  Delaware,  Schuilkill,  Susque- 
hannah,  Youghiogany,  Monongahela,  andAUeg-] 
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[hany.  The  bav  and  rivep  Delaware  are  naviga- 
ble up  to  the  Great  or  Lower  Falls  at  Trenton, 
155  miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  ship  of  the  line  can 
ascend  to  Philadelphia,  the  metropolis,  120  miles 
from  the  sea,  by  the  ship  channel  of  the  Del- 
aware. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  state  may  b^  called 
mountainous;  particularly  the  countries  of  Bed- 
ford, Huntinfi'don,  Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin, 
Dauphin,  and  part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton, 
through  whicn  pass,  under  various  names,  the 
numerous  ridges  and  spurs  which  collectively 
form  the  great  range  of  Alleghany  mountains. 
The  principal  ridges  here  are  the  Kittatinny,  or 
Blue  mountains,  which  pass  n.  of  Nazareth  in 
Northampton  county,  and  pursue  a  s.  w.  course 
across  the  Lehigh,  through  Dauphin  county,  just 
above  Harisburg,  thence  oh  the  w,  side  of  the 
Susquehannah,  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin 
counties.  Back  of  these,  and  nearly  parallel 
with  them,  are  Peter's,  Tuscarora,  and  Nescopek 
mountains,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Susauehannah; 
and  on  the  zs).,  Shareman's  hills,  Siaeling  hills, 
Ragged,  Great  Warriors,  Evits  and  Wills  moun- 
tains ;  then  the  great  Alleghany  ridge;  a?,  of  this 
are  the  Chesnut  ridges.  Between  the  Juniatta 
and  the  w.  branch  of  the  Susouehannah  are  Jack's, 
Tussy's,  Nitting,  and  Bald-Eagle  mountains. 
The  vales  between  these  mountains  are  generally 
of  a  rich,  black  soil,  suited  to  the  various  kinds 
of  grain  and  ^rass.  Some  of  the  mountains  will 
admit  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  tops.  The 
other  parts  of  the  state  are  generally  level,  or 
agreeaoly  vari^ated  with  hills  and  valleys. 

The  soil  of  rennsylvania  is  of  various  kinds ; 
in  some  parts  it  is  barren,  but  a  great  proportion 
of  the  state  is  good  land  ;  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  it  is  very  good.  The  richest  track  that  is 
settled,  is  Lancaster  county,  and  the  valley 
through  Cumberland,  York,  and  Franklin.  The 
richest  that  is  unsettled,  is  between  Alleghany  ri- 
ver and  lake  Erie,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  state,  and 
in  the  country  on  the  heads  of  the  e.  branches  of 
the  AUeffhany .  Pennsylvania  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  that 
grow  within  the  United  States.  Oaks,  of  several 
species,  form  the  bulk  of  the  wood.  Hickory 
and  walnut  make  a  greater  proportion  than  in 
the  s.  tates.  Sassafras,  mulbeiiy,  tulip-tree,  and 
cedar,  are  common,  and  grow  to  perfection. 
The  magnolia  glaucoy  or  swamp-sassafras,  are 
found  in  low  grounds ;  the  twigs  and  roots  are 
used  both  in  l^ith  and  decoction  for  removing  the 
rheumatism.    The  magnolia  acuniinala^  or  cucum- 


ber-tree, grows  very  tall  about  the  w.  mountains. 
The  magnolia  tripetalay  or  umbrella-tree,  is  found 
in  some  parts  16  or  SO  feet  high«  The  bark  is 
smooth,  and  the  leaves  sometimes  exceed  12  or 
15  inches  in  length,  and  five  or  six  in  breadth, 
terminating  in  a  point  at  each  extremity.  The 
leaves  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
a  circular  form,  resembling  an  umbrella  ;  hence 
the  name.  The  bark  of  the  tulip-tree  is  esteemed 
a  tolerable  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark ; 
but  the  comusJloTidaj  or  dog-wood,  which  is  fre- 
quent in  the  state,  is  preferred.  Besides  many 
other  valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  are  the  sevenu 
species  of  maple ;  of  these  the  scarlet-flowered 
and  sugar  maple  are  the  most  useful ;  they  are 
common  in  the  n.  and  w.  parts  of  the  state,  and 
are  larger  than  the  other  species,  growing  from 
50  to  60  feet  high,  and  yiela  abundance  o^p  for 
the  making  of  sugar.  The  ash-leaved  tooth-ach 
tree,  is  found  here  and  in  Maryland.  The  bark 
and  capsules  have  an  acid  taste,  and  are  used  in 
relieving  the  tooth-ach,  whence  it  has  got  its 
name.  The  shrubby  bithwort  grows  near  Fort 
Pitt.  It  thrives  in  the  shade,  in  a  rich  soil ; 
grows  about  dO  feet  high,  and  sends  off  many 
twining  branches.  Tne  roots  have  a  lively- 
aromatic  taste,  and  are  thought  to  have  equal 
medicinal  virtue  to  the  small  Virginia  snake-root. 
The  sambucus  canadensis j  or  red-berried  elder,  is 
found  here.  Among  the  Indians  it  is  called 
fever-bush ;  and  a  &coction  of  its  wood  and 
buds  is  highly  esteemed  by  them.  It  would  be 
endless  to  describe  the  beautiful  flowering  shrubs, 
and  useful  as  abo  ornamental  plants  in  tnis  state. 
Grapes  of  several  sorts  are  common :  the  late 
kind,  when  mellowed  by  frost,  make,  with  the 
addition  of  sugar,  good  wine.  At  present,  the 
cultivation  of  Uie  vine  is  much  in  vogue  in  Penn« 
sylvania,  and  good  wine  has  been  already  made* 

Iron  ore  abounds  in  this  state :  copper,  lead, 
and  alum  appear  in  some  places.  Lune-stone 
js  common,  as  also  several  kinds  of  marble.  In 
the  middle  and  w.  countiy  is  abundance  of  coal. 
At  the  head  of  the  w.  branch  of  Susquehannah 
is  an  extensive  bed,  which  stretches  over  the 
country  s.w.so  as  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
plenty  about  Pittsburg.  There  are  also  consider- 
able bodies  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Schuilkill 
and  Lehigh ;  and  at  Wyoming  there  is  a  bed 
open,  which  gives  very  intense  heat. 

Usefid  quadrupeds,  in  the  new  districts,  are 
deer,  in  great  numbers,  beavers,  otters,  racoons, 
and  martins.  Bufialoes  rarely  cross  the  Ohio, 
and  elks  seldom  advance  fit>m  the  n.    Panthers,  | 
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[wild  cats,  bears,  foxes,  and  wolves  are  not  rare ; 
the  last  do  most  mischief,  especially  in  the 
winter  ;  but  the  fur  and  skins  of  all  are  valuable. 
In  the  thick  settlements,  rabbits  and  squirrels  are 
frequent ;  also  minks  and  musk-rats  in  marshes  : 
partridges  are  yet  numerous,  though  the  late 
nard  winters  have  destroyed  many,  and  wild 
turkeys  in  the  new  settlements ;  pheasants  and 
grouse  are  become  scarce  ;  pigeons,  ducks,  and 
wild  geese  are  generally  found  in  plenty  in  their 
proper  seasons.  Here  are  a  great  number  of 
singing  birds,  as  many  migrate  to  the  state  from 
n.  and  s.  in  certain  seasons. 

Trout  are  common  in  the  rivulets,  in  len^h 
seldom  above  a  foot.  In  the  e.  rivers,  the  prm- 
cipal  fish  are  rock  and  sheep's-head,  with  shad 
and  herring,  which  in  the  spring  come  up  from 
the  sea  in  great  shoals.  These  are  not  found  in 
the  w.  waters,  which  are  said  to  have  their  own 
valuable  kinds,  especially  a  species  of  cat-fish, 
weighing  from  50  to  100  pounds ;  yeUow  perch 
and  pike  are  also  in  them  much  larger  and  more 
numerous. 

The  s.  side  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  best  settled 
throughout,  owing  entirely  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  w.  road  having  been  run  by  the  armies, 
prior  to  1762,  throuCT  the  towns  of  Lancaster, 
Carlisle  and  Bedford,  and  thence  to  Pittsburg. 
For  the  purpose  of  turning  the  tide  of  settlers 
from  this  ola  channel  into  the  unsettled  parts  of 
the  state,  the  government  and  landed  interest  of 
'Pennsylvania  have  been,  and  are  still,  busy  in 
cuttins^  convenient  roads.  During  the  summer 
of  17w,  they  laid  out  a  road  n.  from  the  former 
roads  beyond  Bethlehem,  to  the  n.  portage 
between  Delaware  and  Susquehannah ;  and 
thence  n.  80*^  w.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tioga,  the  for- 
mer 70  miles,  and  the  latter  above  60.  It  has 
been  in  contemplation  to  cut  a  road  from  Sun 
bury,  at  the  forks  of  the  e.  and  w,  branches  of 
Susquehannah,  w.  150  miles^  to  the  mouth  of 
Toby's  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Alleghany 
from  the  e.  but  we  are  not  enabled  to  say  whether 
the  plan  mav  have  taken  effect  A  road  is  also 
cut  from  tne  mouth  of  the  Tioga,  s.  to  the 
mouth  of  Loyal,  which  empties  inioihew.  branch 
of  Susquehannah.  Anotner  road  is  cut  from 
Huntingdon  town,  on  Frank's  town  branch  of 
the  Juniatta,  w.  30  miles  to  Conemagh,  a  navi- 

{rable  branch  of  the  Alleghany.  A  turnpike  road 
las  been  lately  completed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Lancaster,  which  shortens  the  distance  between 
these  places  eight  miles ;  and  others  are  in  con- 
templation.   From  Swetara  to  the  Tulpehoken 


branch  of  the  Schuilkill,  a  canal  and  lo<£  navi* 
gation  is  undertaken,  and  the  works  commenced, 
By  an  incorporated  company,  whose  capital  is 
400,000  dollars.  This  leads  through  the  Schuil- 
kill to  Philadelphia.  By  this  means,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  open  a  passage  to  Philadelphia  m>m 
the  Juniatta,  the  Tioga,  and  the  e.  and  w.  Bran- 
ches of  the  Susquehannah,  which  water  at  least 
15,000,000  of  acres.  From  this  junction,  the 
general  course  of  the  Susquehannah  is  about  5.  e. 
until  it  fiills  into  the  head  of  Chesapeak  Bay  at 
Havre  de  Grace.  See  Tioga  River.  On  the 
completion  of  the  present  plans,  the  state  will  be 
as  conveniently  interacted  by  roads  as  any  other 
of  its  size  in  the  Union,  which  will  greatly  faci- 
litate the  settlement  of  its  new  lands.  A  slight 
view  of  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  will  best  show 
how  finely  this  state  is  situated  for  inland  naviga- 
tion. Nature  has  done  so  much  for  inland  land- 
carriage,  that  although  Philadelphia  and  lake 
Erie  are  distant  from  each  other  above  900  miles, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rivers  of  the  state 
may  be  so  improved,  as  to  reduce  the  land  car- 
riage between  them  nine-tenths.  In  the  same 
way  the  navigation  to  Pittsburg,  after  due  im- 

{>rovement,  may  be  used  instead  of  land-carriage 
or  the  whole  distance,  except  23  miles.  By 
these  routes  it  is  clear,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  foreign  articles  used  on  the  07.  waters  must 
be  transported,  and  their  ftirs,  skzAs,  ginseng, 
hemp,  nax,  pot-ash,  and  other  commodities 
brought  to  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  various  kinds  of  grain, 
&c.  common  to  the  neighbouring  states,  but  wheat 
is  the  principal  gi*ain  of  very  general  cultivation. 
In  the  year  1786,  the  exports  of  flour  were  150,000 
barrels  ;  in  1789 — 369,618  barrels ;  and  much 
greater  quantities  in  years  since. 

The  manufactures  of  this  state  are  of  numer- 
ous kinds.  Iron  works  are  of  longstanding,  and 
their  products  increase  in  quantity,  and  improve 
in  quality.  The  furnaces  are  16,  and  the  forges 
37.  There  are  18  rolling  and  slitting  miUs^ 
which  are  said  to  cut  and  roll  150  tons  a  year. 
The  forges  will,  it  is  thought,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, manufacture  each  170  tons  of  oar  iron  a 
year — ^total  6S90  tons.  Beside  pigs  cast  at  tho 
fhmaces,  there  are  pots,  kettles,  pans,  ovens, 
ladles,  tongs,  shovels,  and  irons, '  plough-irons, 
spades,  hoes,  sheet-iron,  hoops ;  iron  and  steel- 
work for  pleasure  and  working  carriages,  nails, 
bolts,  spikes ;  various  iron-work  for  ships,  mills 
and  buudin<s;s,  .cannon-balls,  and  some  muskets  ; 
scythes,  sicUes,  axes,  drawing-knives,  some  saws] 
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(^^andBbnes,  and  cth^  took.  Thevtherejctensive 
odahumctures  are  dumerous,  vm  those  of  leadier, 
skins  and  far,  wood,  paper,  ganpowder,  bricks, 
earthen-ware,  copper,  lead,  tm-wares,  pewter, 
cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  dec.  &c.  There 
are  58  paper«-niiBs  inthe state ;  knd  their  annual 
product  IS  conipoted  at  25j000  dollars;  Since 
the  year  1770,  85  gunpowder  mills  have  been 
erected.  There  are  about  900,000  wool  and  ftir 
hats  manofikctured  auinally  in  the  slate  ;  nearly 
one  half  of  which  are  of  fur.*  *  In  the  manuiacture 
of  iron,  paper,  jdeasure  carriages,  and  cabinet 
work,  Penn^lvania  exceeds  not  only  New  Yori^ 
but  all  her  sister  states.  Much  cotton,  is  worl&ed 
up  in  families;  and  imported  linen  is  now  printed, 
in  an  incria^^lg  depee.  The  mahufiKstures  <^ 
Pennsylvania  have  greally  increased  within  a  few 
years,  as  well  by  master  workmen- and  journey- 
men from  abroad,  as  by  the  skill  and  indhistry  of 
the  natives.  Some  persons  jwve  begun  to  press 
oil  from  hickory  nuts.  The.  Messrs.  Marsnalls 
of  Phifaidelphia  have  commenced  the  making  of 
CUauber's  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  and  volatile  suts ; 
they  already  supply  the  wlude  Union  with  the 
first  article,  'and  cxnort  a  part  of  the  others.  A 
mUl  of  Rumsay^s  (tne  improvement  of  Barker's) 
4iear  that  city,  grinds,  bv  water,  flour,  chocolate^ 
snuff,  hair-powderi  and  mustard;  shells 'Choco- 
late nuts;  presses  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
emoaking  ;«'  and  bolts  meal.  The  water«-works 
near  the  fidls  of  Trenton^  iwdiich  .gtihd  gnnn^  roil 
and  dit  iron,  and  pound. plaster  of  Pans,  ex*' 
hifait  great  mechanism^  Csutd  manufactories*  are 
lately  set  up.  The  hand  machines  for  cmrdiaff 
and  spinning  cotton  have  been  introduced  and 
improved.  Sir  Richard  Arfcwright's  fiunons 
water«mill  for  spinninr  cotton  yam  has  been  ob- 
tained ;  also  the  macfaineiy  to  sliver,  rove^  and 
spin  fUx  and  hempanto  thread,  fit  fov  Unen  of  36 
cots  to  the  pound  ;  which  wiU  also  serve  for  the 
roving  and  spinning  combed  w€Nd  into  worsted 
yarn.  Screws  for  paper-mills  are  now  cut  from 
solid  cast  iron.  *  Lanterns  fov  light-honBeaare 
made  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Philadelphia;  who 
also  jezecntes  worii  for  sngar-miUs  in  the  W. 
Indies  : '  during  the  war  he  made  canneii  firom 
wrought  iron. 

The  commerae  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  e.  and 
8.  states  is,  in  great  part,  an  exchan^  of  staple 
eommodities.  Wheat  flour  uid  bar-»uron  are  ex* 
ported  to  New  England  for  whale  oil .  and  bone, 
spermaceti,  seal^skuis,  mackerel,  cod  fish,  and  sal* 
mon ;  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  cheese ; 
to  S.  Carolina*  and  Georgia  fi»*  live^oak^  eedar^ 


cotton,  rice,  and  in^ffigo;  to  N.  Carolina  fi§r  tar, 
pilch,  turpentine,  and  lumber.  Much  of  the 
trade  with  the  8.  states  arises  firom  the  superiority 
of  Pennsylvania  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Great  quantities  of  deer-skins,  witii  those  of 
otters,  racoons,  foxes,  musk-rats,  and  beavers, 
are  imported  fiom  the  back  country.  Virginia 
sends  a  great  dead  of  wheat  and  unmanufiictured 
tobacco.  In  return,  she  receives  many  articles  of 
clodieme,  flimiture,  farming  utensils,  equipage; 
^fome  E.  India  and  European  goods  ;  and  even 
W.  India  produce ;  of  all  these,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  local  improvement  and  situation, 
flats,  saddlery,  shoes,  Windsor  chairs,  carriages, 
hewn  stones,  iron  castings  for  domestic  use, 
wheel  tire,  spades,  hoes,  axes,  paper,  books,  tin* 
warej  and  brushes,  constitute  a  great  proportion 
of  thHB  exports  to  the  $.  Numerous  droves  of 
lean  cattle  come  from  the  w.  parts  of  these  statei^ 
whens  they  hare  a  wide  range,  but  want  men* 
dow.  Virginia  sends  of  late  a  considerable  d^ 
of  coal,  some  lead,  and  peach  brandv.  This 
liquor  also  comes  firom  Maryland ;  but  nrom  both 
in  quantity  very  small,  considering-  the  profit, 
and  the  fiicility  of  raisim  the  fi^uit.  The  e.  shore 
of  Maryland  sends  to  rhiladelphiar  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  com :  from  the 
m.  comes  the  kite-^foot  tobacco^  This  state  has 
also  some  trade  widi  the  s.  of  Pennsylvania,  bv 
the  way  of  Chesapeak  Baj^ ;  some  parts  of  it 
receive  the  same  commodities  as  Virginia^  espe- 
eiallv  pleasure  carriages.  The  trade  witn  New 
York  depends  chiefly  on  the  fluctuation  of  the 
market ;  American  and  foreign  goods,  of  the 
saine  kiads^  are  carried  betweon  the  two  capital 
cities,  as  their  prices  fidl  and  rise.  Albany  peas 
and  craw^sh  are,  however,  artides  in  regular 
demand  firom  New  York.  Grreat  part  of  New 
Jensey  and  Ddaware  state  have,  as  neighbours^ 
mneh  intercourse  with  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
supports  in  a  great  measure  the  market  of  Phila* 
dmphu,  furnishes  iye*meal,  much  Indian  com 
flOMl  lumber,  ^emd  some  iron  bloomeiy :  the  other 
sends  areat  quantities  of  excellent  flour  fiom 
the  miUs  of  Brand^wine,  lumber  firom  the^district 
on  the  bay,  and  fat  cattle  fiom  the  pastures  ad* 
joining  Delaware.  Many  of  these,  and  of  those 
mttened*  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  are 
breast  firom  the  s. ;  and  also  firom  the  4M>untrie8 
on  the  M.  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  as  fiir  as  Ver* 
mont  and  Massachusetts. 

The  commerce  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  w.  is  bv 
the  Ohio  with  the  Spanish,  and  by  the  lakes  with 
Ae  British,  dominions ;  and  both  ways  with  the j 
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[Indum  tribes.  This  trade  iviU  probably  be 
considerable^  since  comniercial  stipulations  are 
ibrmed  with  those  powers,  and  peace  is  eoncluded 
with  the  In<tians.  At  present  nearly  the  whole 
foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  l^  the  port  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Its  distance  from  the  sea,  and  its 
closing  by  ice  in  the  wint^,  are  diaadvantageous ; 
but  the  nrst  is  lessened  by  improved  pifotage ; 
the  other  by  the  construction  of  the.  piers  beiow, 
and  by  the  occasional  thaws  which  peivnit  veasels 
to  clear  their  way  during  the  winter.  In  com- 
mon seasons  the  navi^tion  is  obstructed  six 
weeks ;  a  shorter  period  is  as  probaUe  as  a 
longer  ;  though,  in  the  late  hard  winters,  loaft 
of  wood  have  passed  the  river,  near  the  city^  «a 
the  first  days  of  March. 

The  population  of  this  state  has  been  already 
mentioned;    it  is  nearJt^r  90  for  every  s^uave 
mile.    The  number  of  militia  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  90,000,  liet ween  18  and  53  years  of 
age*      The  inhabitants  are  principally  the  de- 
scendants of  English,  Irish,  and  Grerraans,  with 
some  Scotch,  Welsh,  Swedes,  and  a  few  Uutck 
There  are  ako  many  of  the  Irish  and  Germans 
who  emigrated  when  youn^^  or  middle  aged* 
The  Friends  and  Episcopalians  ane  chiefly  of 
Enfflish  extraction,  and  compose  about  one-uird 
of  the  inhabitants.    They  live  chiefly  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Phila- 
delphia, Bucks,and  Montgomeiy.    The  Irish  are 
mostly  Presbyterians,  but  some  are  Roman  Ca* 
Iholics;    their  ancestors  came  from  the  n.  of 
Ireland,  which  wms  latterly  settled  firom  Scotland; 
hence  they  have  been  sometimes  called  Scotch 
Irish,  to  lienote  their  double  descent.    They  in- 
habit the  w.  and  frontier  oountries,  and  are  nu- 
merous.    The  Germaas  composed  about  one 
quarter  oftfae  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.    Thqr 
are  most  numerous  in  the  n.  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  MoMgo«> 
meiy,  Bucks,  Daiqphin,  Laaoasler,  York,  and^r- 
thampton ;  mostly  in  the  lour  last,  and  fidrespfr^ul- 
tnff  in  other  parts.    They  consist  of  Lutnerans 
Cwho  are  the.  most  numenMiB  aeet),  Galvinista,  or 
Reformed  Church,  Moravians,  Roman  Catholic^ 
Mennonists,  Tankers,  and  Zwingfokers,  who  ai« 
a  species  of  Quakers.     These  stre  all  distin^ 
guished   for  their    temperance,  industry,  mjoA 
economy.    The  Baptists,  except  the  Meaaoaaats 
and    Tmdker  BaptiMs,  wiio  are  Germans,  are 
chiefly  descended  of  emigrants  £mn  Waks,  and 
a^e  not  numerous.    A  proportionate  assemblage 
of  the  national  pn^udices,  the  manners,  tiifltoms, 
religiom,  and  political  sentiments  of  all  fkeae^ 
will  form  the  Pennsylvanian  character. 


The  number  ^coQgrsMkioaa  in  the  stale  is « 
follows  :  Presbyterians,  o6 ;  German  Colvinists, 
84;  nearly  84  of  German  Lutherans;  Friends  or 
Qaakers,  54 ;  Episcopalians,  96  ;  Baptists,  1& ; 
Rooian  .CathoKcfl,  11;  Sootdb  PreabytmaRfiL  8 ; 
Moravians,  S  ;  Free  Quakers,  1 ;  Universalists, 
1;  Covanailters,  1;  Methodists,  3  or  4;  and  a 
Jewish.  Slyna^fogue ;  the  whole  amountiBg  to 
384&  The.  hUMrfj  hunmne,  and  other  iisefiil 
societies,  «te  more  munenms  and  flourishing  in 
Pennajrlvania  than  iaany  crf'tiie  16  states.  The 
emninariea  of  learning  are  respectable;  There  is 
ah  unirenity  at  Phuaddbhta,  aad  oeUeges  at 
Carlisle  and  Lancaster.  .Tne  £pi8c«qpalians  have 
an  Bcademjiat  Yoiktoim  in  York  counter.  There 
are  also  academioa  at  Germanlowny-at  jPiltsbni^^ 
at  Waafainglmi,  at  AUanVTown,  aad  other 
plaoes;  these  am  endowed  by  donalioBs  from 
the  kgidaiura,  and  by  liberal  contrifautions  of  in- 
dividuais.  The  legislature  have  alao  neserved 
60,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  the  public 
schools.  The  United  Bretfamn,  or  MoMvians, 
faave  academies  at  .Beddehem  aad  Naaareth,  on 
the  beat  establishanenit  of  any  schools  perimps  ia 
America.  Besides  Philadelphia,  .the .  metropolis, 
the  cfamf  towns  are  Lancaster,  the  laxgest  inlaond 
town  of  the  United  States,  Carlisle,  Piittsbuig^ 
Sunbury,  Bethlehem,  Reading,  Yorktown,  Har* 
risbu^,  Washington,  &c. 

The  first  frame  of  government  forPennsylvania 
is  ^Uvted  in  i66S«  By  this  form,  all  legislative 
powma  were  vested  m  the  governor  .  and  free- 
men of  the  province,  in  the  provincial  council, 
and  a  geneiul  assembly.  The  council  was  to 
consist  of  7S  members,  chosen  by  the  fremnen ; 
of  which  the  govemor,  or  hk  deputy,  was  per- 
petual president,  with  a  treble  vote.  One  tnird 
of  this  oouncil  wcntoot  of  office  every  year,  and 
their  seats  were  supplied  by  new  elections. 
.  The  general  assembly  was  at  first  to  consist 
rfall thefraeinen,  atenvaids  of  fiDO,  and  never 
to  eKoeed  500. 

In  168S  Mr.  Penn  oflkred  another  finme  of 
gonerament,  in  which  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives was  redneed,  and  the  governor  vested  with 
a  ncgfaimni^on  all  bills  passid  in  ossemUy.  By 
several  specious  arguments  the  people  seere  per^ 
aoaded  to  ansept  Ais  fifsnae  of  gsnaemment. 

Not  long  aner,  a  dis{Mte  tetween  Mr.  Pena 
and  Lord  &ltimore  ra«}uirkl  the  formei*  to  go  to 
England,  and  he  committed  the  admiaistratioa  of 
govensmiait  to  five  eonnnissioners  taken  finmi  the 
conrndL  In  1666  Mr.  Penn  required  thecom- 
missianers  to  dissolve  the  fimnm  of  government ; 
but  not  being  able  to  efiect  his  purpose,  he,  in] 
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[168B,  mpmnted'CtplainI  Mm'BkckwBH  hig' de^ 
puty.  From  this  period  the  {>roprietoP8  muall^ 
resided  in  England,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment by  deputies,  who  were  devoted  to  their 
interest.  Jealousies  arose  between  the  people 
and  their  governors,  whiek  never  eeased;  till  the- 
late  revolution.  The  primary  cause  of  the^e  joa^ 
lousies  was  an  attempt  of  the  proprietary  to  ex- 
tend his  own  power,  and  abridge  that  of  the 
assembly ;  and  the  consequence  was,  incessant 
disputes  and  dissensions  in  the  lec^lature. 

in  1689,  Governor  Blackwell;  finding  himself 
opposed  in  his  views,  had  recoyrse  to  artifice, 
and  prevailed  on  certain  members  of  the  council 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  house ;  thus 
defeating  the  measures  of  the  legislature.  Two 
instances  of  a  secession  of  members  from  the 
assembly,  with  similar  views,  have  taken  place 
since  the  revolution,  and  seem  to  have  been 
copied  from  theezampte  in  }<80.         ' 

in  1693)  the  king  and  tqaeen  aAumed  the  • 

f>vernment  into  their   oilrn   hands,  i    Colonel  - 
letcher  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  - 
and  Pennsylvania  by  one  and  the  same  commis-  - 
sion,  with  ^qual  powers  in  both  provinces..    By 
tiris  '-cmmiftssion,  itb^ .  nuniiber  of  ^oouascUors  in 
Fennsf  Ivania  was  reduced;  -     • 

Under  the  administration  of  Gtovemor  Mark-  - 
bam  in  1096,  a  new  ibrm  of  mverniaeiit  was  - 
established  in  Pennsvlvaoia/  Tneei^ctionofthe  - 
council  and  assembly  aolvliedanie' annual,-  and  > 
the  legislature,  with  th»ir>poli)ieriiiridr|braisof 
proceeding,  was  new  medelleA. 

In  1699,  the  nroprietarylirrivedfiwita  En^and,  - 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  jrovernment.    While  he  - 
remained  in  Pennsylvania,  iSie  last'  tharter  of 
privileges,  or  frame  of  government,  ^iirliidi  con-  > 
tinned  till  the  revolution,  wtos  agreed  upon  and 
established.    This  was  completed'  and  adiv^^  • 
to  the  people  by  flie' proprietary,  October  SB,  - 
1701,  just  on  his  embarking  for  England.    The  - 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  as  it  bras  dien  called, 
or  the  lower  counties,  refused  to  acoept  this 
charter,  and  thus  separated  themselves  from  the  - 
province  of  PenhsjAvania.    They  afterwards  had  - 
their  own  assembly,  in  whi<Ai  tSjie  governor  of  - 
Pennsvlvania  used  to  preside. 

In  September  1700,  the  Snsquehannah  Indians  - 
granted  to  Mr.  Penn  all  their  lands  on  both  sides 
the  river.  The  Susquehannah,  ShawanesQ,  and 
Patomak  Indians,  howeven  entered  into  articles 
of  agreement  with  Mr.  renn,  by  which,  on 
certain  conditions  of  peaceable  and  friendly  be- 
haviour, they  were  permitted  to  settle  about  the 


beadof  Patoinaky  in  He  |irdvmce  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Cionosfto^  chiefs  also  in  1701  ratified  the 
Irrant  of  the  Susqmiliaaanh  Indians  made  the 

In  1706,  Mr.  Penn  obtained  from  the  Sachems 
of  the  country,  ^  a>nfinqation  of  the  grants  made 
i»y  forn^er  JUdiafis,  of  all  the  lands  from  Duck 
Creek  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Delaware 
to  t)ie  Susouehannah.  In  this  deed,  the  Sachems 
declared  tnat  ^^they  had  seen  and  heard  read 
.  diver^  prior  deeds,  which  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Penn  lA^  Ibrmer  chiefs.'* 

'  While  Mr.  Penn  was  in  America,  he  erected 
nriladelphia  Into  a  corporation.  The  charter 
was  dated  October  25,  1701,  by  which  the  police 
*  6f  the  ciiy  was  Vested  in  a  ma^or,  recorder,  alder- 
men, and  common  council,  with  power  to  inquire 
into  treasons,  murders,  and  other  felonies ;  and 
to  inquire  into  and  punish  smaller  crimes.  The 
oorporntiwi  had  also  extensive  civil  jurisdietioB ; 
but  it  was  dissafared  at  the  late  revolutioBy  and 
Philadfllpkia  was  ga«emed  Iflce  other  counties  in 
the  state,  tiiriTSO^  yrhen  Jf  was  again  ineorpot 
rated. 

By  tkd  ftvoaiable  terma  which  Mr.  Penn 
ottmd  toiBfNitlen,  and  an  unHmited  tcderation  of 
all  raligioua  Benaminations,  the  popolailion  of  the 
province  wa^'extranoly  rapids  Motwithsteading 
the  attempts 'ofthepi'oprietary  or  his  govampra 
to- extend  :hi9)own  power,  and  accumulate  p'ro- 
•per^  l^ylpmeurif^  gtants  from  the  people,  and 
exempttn^tlas  Mum  'from  taxation,  the  govern- 
ment was  geiieniily  nif  Id,  and  the  burdens  of  the 
people  hr  •  %o  wrfims  oppressive.  -  The  eelfish 
a^gD»artha|iropiiafan^  wefe  vigoroasly  and 
<xm6tintly.  onplQBBd  by  the  assembly,  whoso 
firmness  prdeervedith^  charter  rights  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

At -the  rerQlutioii,'ihe  government  was  abo- 
lished* The  proprie^uies  were  absent,  and  the 
people,  by  their  rmresontatives,  foriaed  a  newt 
constilatioa  ^n  repiudican  principles.  The  pro-, 
prietaries  were  exdnded  mqn  all  share  in  the 
govenment,  and  the  legislature  offered  tfaent 
£  190,060  in  lieu  of  all  fdtrr^nlB,  whieh  was 
finalfy  accented.  The  proprietaries,  however^ 
still  possess  in  Pennsylvania  many  large  tracts  or 
exceUent  land. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  amcMig  all  the  able 
writers  in  this  important  state,  none  has  yet 
gratified  the  piiblic  with  its  interesting  histoiy. 
.  The  presertt' const itutipn  of  this  state  was  ra- 
tified June  ISth,  .I79S.  A  convention,  to  amend 
the  constitution,  may  be  called  where  tbi^  ma-J 
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Qorky  of  the  people  shall  signify  their  wish  finr  it. 
The  expense  of  the  govemment  of  this  state 
timouitts  to  £99^80  annuaUj.    For  an  account 
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A  List  of  the  several  Pbopribtors,  Governors,  LiEUTENANT-GtevERwoiis, 'and  PatsiDEKrs 

of  the  Province,  with  the  times  of  their  respective  Administration. 

Praprielors.' 

The  Honourable  William  Penn,  bom  1641,  diei  1718. 

{Thomas  Penn,  and 
Richard  Penn,  .  .  died  1771. 

(  John  Penn,  sen.  and 
(  John  Penn^  jun. 


vM^^ntort ,  efc. 


Lieutenant  Governor, 

Pesident. 

Deputy  Lieutenant  Gov. 
President  and  Gouncil,  • 
Deputy  Governor,  -  - 
Lieutenant  Governor,  « 
Lieutenant  Governor,  - 
Deputy  Lieutenant  Gov. 
President  and  CouiuSil,  -^ 
Deputy  Lieutenant  Gov. 


President,'      .    •    •    . 
Deputy  Lieutenant  Gov. 


President,       •  .  «    «    • 
Lieutenant  Gov.  •    -    - 


of  the  Supreme' 
Executive  Council  of 
the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
"vania. 


Governor, 


William  Penn,  Proprietor, 
Thomas  Lloyd,        -    - 
John  Blackwell,      *    - 

governed,      -    -    -    - 
enjamin  Fletcher, 
WiUiam  MarUiam, 
William  P«m,  Proprietor, 
Andrew  Hamilton, 
-go^^temed,      •    •    •    - 
John  Elrvans,  •    •   *  • 
Charles  (}ookin,      -*    - 
Sir  William  Keith,  Bart. 
Patrick  Gordon,      -    - 
George  Thomas,     •    - 
Anthony  Palmer,     «•    - 
James  Hamilton,     -    - 
Robert  Hunter  Mmrris, 
William  Denny,       -    - 
James  Hamilton,     -    - 
John  Penn,    -    -    •    - 
James  Hamilton,     «-    - 
Bidiard  Penn,    -    -  -  - 
Thomas  Wharton,    •    - 
Joseph  Reed,     •    .    - 
WiUmm  Moore,      •    - 
John  Didanson,      -'    - 
Benjamin  FranUin, «    - 
Thomas  Mifflin,       -    • 
Thomas  MifBin,       *    « 


[PENN  Port^  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
'creek,  on  the  w.  side  of  Delaware  river,  in  North* 
ampton  county,  about  SO  miles  n.  of  the  town  of 
^astou;  and  near  65  it.  of  Philadelphia.    Lat. 


from  October  1688,  to  August  1684 
from  August  1684,  to  Decemb^- 1688 
from  December  168&,  to  February  1689-90 
fit>m  Febraafy  1689J90,  to  AprU  96, 169S 
ftt>m  96  Aprill698,^^  June  1693 
from  3  June  1603,  to  December  1699 
fiomsS  December  1699,  to  1  November  1701 
from  1  November  1701,  to  February  17Q9-3 
from  February  1709^,  to  February  17084 
from  Februart  1703-4,  to  February  1708-9 
from  March  1708-9,  to  February  1717 
from  Mardi  1717,  to  June  1796 
fixMn  June  1796,  to  June  1736 
from  June  1738,  to  June  1747 
froin  June  1747,  to  June  1748 
from  June  1748,  to  October  1754 
from  October  1754,  to  19  Aurast  1756 
froin  19  August  1756,  to  17  November  1759 
from  17  November  1759,  to  91  October  1763 
from  31  October  1763,  to  6  May  1771 
from  6  May  1771,  to  16  October  1771 
from  16  October  1771 
from  Miweh  1777,  to  April  1778 
fi^m  October  1778,  to  October  1781 
fit>m  Novemb^  1781,  to  November  1789 
fit>m  November  1789,  to  October  1785 
fi^m  October  1785,  to  October  1788 
from  October  1788  to  October  1790 
from  October  1790.] 


40°  59^  n.  long.  75°  19^  to.  The  road  from  Phi- 
ladelphia'to  Tioga  Point  passes  through  the 
opening  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  called  Wind  Gap^ 
about  nine  miles  s.  w.  of  this  fort.j 


{P«nk;  Pmt)  tn  Nefifcat^ comity,  Dctewai^, 
is  situaiefl  on  tbe  w.  bank  of  Delaware  riv^  opi- 
|)08ile  to  Reedy  Island.] 

[PaNN^s,  a  township  of  Penngrlvania,  on  Sua* 
^lABhaanah  river.    See  Northuolberland.] 

fPajf  jr'8  ^eck,  in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey, 
lies  on  Old  Man's  Cre^k,  wbidb  is  ;part  of  the 
haundary  between  SaJkoi.  and  Gloucester  coun« 
ties.  It  is  18  miles  it.  e.  by  n.  of  Salem,  3|  miles 
from  the  Delawfoe,  and  five  bdow  Swedesbo- 
rottdi.] 

.  [Pbnn's  Neck,  the  name, of  a  range  of  fiifms 
of  excellent  ^oi^  situated  aboHt  1^  ^es  s.  e.  of 
Princeton  in  New  Jersey,  on  <a  point  of  land 
£»ra^  by  )f  tUsteae.  m0F  and  ejUmy  brocrfi. .  It 
derived  its. naqtfe  from  thej^elehratod  legislator, 
.William  Penn,  who  forn^erlv  ewned  this  tract.[[ 

{Pckn's  Rocks,  three  clusters  of  ishinds  u 
the  broadest  and  s.  w.  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  N. 
America ;  distiBf  uishea  by  the  names  of  E.  W. 
and  Middle  Penns.] 

rP£NNINGTON,orPBHKYTo.w;«,apleasant 
and  flourishing  village  in  Huntwdoh  CAuntVj 
New  Jersey,  six  miles  w.  of  Princeton,  and  21 
n,  e.  bv  n.  of  Philade^>Ua.  It  ceatains  a  church 
for  public  worship,  and  about  40  bouses.] 

[PENNSBOROUGH,  E.  and  W.  two  town- 
Bhips  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania* 
There  is  also  a  township  of  this  name  in  Chester 
GOttnty,  Pennsylvania.]  ; 

[PENNSBURY,  a  smaU  town  of  P^msybra- 
nia,  in  Buck^s  county,  cm  a  small  creek  of  tkUhr 
ware  river.  It  was  a  manor  which  the  celekHrated 
Mr.  Penn  reserved  for  himself.  H^re  he  built  a 
house,  and  planted  gardens  and  orchards ;  which, 
with  manv  additional  buildings  and  improve* 
ments,  stiU  continue.] 

PENNYCOOK,  a  river  of  the  province  ot 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  four  of  New  England* 
It  rises  in  the  White  Mountain,  runs  «.  then  turns 
e.  ahd  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  bank  of  Jeffrey  • 

[PENNYTOWN.    See  Pennington.] 

PENOBSCOT,  or  Pentagubt,  a  river  of 
the  province  of  Samdahock  in  N.  America ;  it 
rises  from  various  lakes,  runs  s.  w.  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  bay  of  its  name. 

[The  noble  river  which  empties  its  waters  into 
that  bay,  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  district 
of  Maine^  and  rises  bv  two  branches  in  the  high 
lands.  The  e*  branch  passes  through  several 
smaller  lakes.  From  the  Forks,  as  they  are 
called,  the  Penobscot  Indians  pass  to  Canada,  up 
either  branch,  prin^pally  the  w.  the  source  of 
wluch,  they  say,  is  not  more  than  90  miles  from 
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tbe  watora  fritfcfa.-^mpty  into  the  St.  Lawrenctt. 
At  the.  Forks,  is  a  resMukabJe  high  mountain ; 
fi^em  dience  down  to  ladian  Old  Town,  situated 
on  an  island  in  this  river,  is  about  60  miles  (that 
is  to  say,  by  water),  40  of  which  the  water  flows 
in  a  still  smootik  stream,  and  in  the  whole  dis* 
tance  th^re  are  no  fiills  to  interrupt  the  passage 
of  boats :  in  this  distance  the  river  widens,  and 
embraces  a  great  number,  of  islands.    About  60 
rods  lielow  Indian  Old  Town  are  the  Great  Falls, 
where  is  a  .carrying-place  of  about  20  rods; 
thence  12  miles  to  the  bead  of  the  tide  there  are 
no  fiills  to  obstruct  boats.    Yessds  of  SO  tons 
come  witiun  a  mile  of  the  head  of  the  tide. 
Thence  35  miles  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  to  the 
seite  /<tf  Old  Fort  Pownal,  the  riv«r  fiowa  in  a 
pretty  straight  course,  and  is  easilv  navigated. 
Passmg  by  Majabagaduse  on  the  e.  7  miles,  and 
OwVs  Head  80  miles  further,  on  the  w.  vou  en- 
ter the  ocean.    It  is  high  water  here,  at  full  and 
chan^  43  minutes  past  10.    At  the  entrance  of 
thenlrer  is  10  jhthoms  water.    The  Indians  have 
a  communici^JMMi  from  tUa  river  to  Scoodick  ri« 
ver  hf  a.portage  of  three  miles.    Tins  river  was 
the  V.  limits  ^  Nova  ScoUa  qr  Acadia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.] 

PsNiOBSCOT^  This  bav  is  large,  handsome,  and 
convenient,  and  full  of  islands.  [It  lies  on  the 
coast  of  Hancock  county,  district  of  Maiae^  and 
was  called  Norombega  by  the  first  discoverer;  is 
i4>oUt  .16  kacUes  yn&  firom  Naskeag  Point  and 
Burnt  Coul  Island,  on  the  e.  to  the  point  near 
Musket's  Island,  on  the  o.  side  of  the  Day.  The 
chief  islands  it  encloses  are  Fox,  Hant,  Long; 
and  Deer  Iskads.  besides  a  number  of  smml 
iales,  rocks,  and  ledges.  Through  this  bay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  pf  its  name,  the  w.  channel 
mea  up  bv  a  head-land  on  the  w*  called  Owl's 
'Haid,  and  between-  Long  Island  on  the  w.  and 
Cape  Rosier  on  the  e.  to  Bagaduoe  Point.  The 
e.  channcd  is  between  Haut  Island  on  the  a>.  and 
Burnt  Coal  Island  on  the  e.  and  through  a  reach, 
called  Long  Reach,  formed  by  the  shores  of 
Naskeag,  or  Sedwiok,  cm  the  €.  or  n.  e.  and  Deer 
Islands  on  the  i»..or  s.  w.  till  it  uiutes  with  the 
other  channel,  between  Point  Rosier  and  Long 
Island.  On  a  fine  peninaula  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  bay  the  British  built  a  fort,  and  made  a  set- 
tlement, which  is  now  the  shire-town  of  the 
county  of  Hancock,  and  is  a  commodious  place 
for  the  lumber  trade.  Haut  Island,  or  Isle  of 
Holt,  lies  in  lat.  Wn.  and  long.  68""  28'  w.  and 
is  the  southernmost  of  the  large  isles.] . 

[PfiNoascoT,  a  post-towa  ^  of  the  district  of 
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Maine,  on  the  e.  side'of  thebitycrf  Itn  name,  sito^ 
ated  in  Iflt.  44^  27^  n.  eigbt  fbites  n.  by  to.  of  Blue 
HiUj88n.€.  of  Portknd,  109 it.  bye.  of  Boston^ 
and  403  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  port  of  en« 
try,  and  carries  on  a  small  trade  in  fish  and  lnm« 
ber.  The  exports  in  1704,  ending  September  90, 
amonnfed  to  5805  dollars.  This  towiiahip  con* 
taihed,  in  1T90,  1048  inhabitants.  In  Felwuaiy, 
1796,  it  Was  divided  into  two  towns;  the  one  re* 
taining  the  name  Penobscot ;  the  other,  named 
Castine,  was  made  the  shirc-towfi.  is  a  port  of 
entry,  and  contains  the  po8t*oifice.j 

frENOBscoT,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  who  lire 
in  Indian  Old  Town,  on  an  inland  in  Ptoobscot 
River.  They'  avet,  that  they  have  possessed  the 
fslafnd,  oh  whibh  their  town  stands,  500years4 
It  stands  just  abc^e  tile  Great  Falls,  and  con* 
fiists  of  about  900  acres  of  land.  See  Indiah 
Old  Town  .  In  a  former  war  this  tribe  lost  their 
landf)  i  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war, 
the  Pi'ovincial  Congress  ibrbad  any  person  set* 
tKng  oh  tWe  lands  fiM^  tb6  head  of  the  tide  <m 
Penobscot  rrver,  inclwded  in  lines  drawn  six 
mif es  from  the  river  on  eadi  side ;  that  is,  a  tract 
12  miles  wide,  intersected  b^  tbe  middle  of  the 
river.  They,  however,  consider  that  they  have 
k  rigfft*  to  hunt  and  i^sh  as  fiir  as  the  mouth  of 
the  %ay  of  Penobscot  extetids.  This  was  their 
orieinai  right, '  in  oppoaitkm  to  any  otfier  tribe^, 
and- they  no  w  occupy  it  J 

PENfOL,  a  city  of  Nuevo  Mexico  in  N.  Ame^ 
riea;  fannded  by  the  ImtJansin  a  situation  s^ 
stl*6ng  and  singular,  as  to  be  without  its  equal. 
It  (brtoerly  had  2000  houses  so  strone  and  largo, 
that  tbey  were  said  to  be  inhabited  by  upwards 
of  7000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the  middle  ojf 
Some  extensile  ttanuras.  which  extend  npwnlrds 
of  15  leagues  in  length,  on  the  top  of  a  roefc^ 
from  whence  it ''takes  its  tiame,  and  which  is  of 
such  an  extraordinary  height  as  to  be  reckoned 
at  a  thousand  flithoms,  Md  is  a  league  in  lengthy 
entirely  of  rock,  and  with  no  other  ascent  thm 
what  is  artificial,  and  where  one  person  only  can 
pass  at  a  time,  with  some  ^ehe^  that  one  may 
retire  should  two  happen  to  ^neet.  At  the  top 
are  several  cisterns  for  catching  walei*,  and  be<« 
low,  in  the  plain,  are  the  crops  en  com  and  seeds. 

Penol  DEI.  Marou'es,  an  island  of  the  lake 
of  Mexico,  situate  in  the  middle  of- the  lake, 
and  9.  of  the  capital.  Here  is  a  mountain,  on 
which  Herman  Cort6s,  Marquis  del  Valle,  or* 
dered  some  baths  to  be  constructed. 

PENOLES,  an  akaltSa  mayor  ot^he  province 
^nd  bishopric  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  Nuevn  Espafia. 
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The  wKi^  of  its  toniloiy  is  migh^  oold,  moun- 
tainous, and  barren ;  so  much  so,  that  the  na* 
tives  have  no  other  commerce,  save  that  of  which 
arises  from  a  little  maize,  and  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber in  its  sfrranias^  which  are  covered  wfth  large 
firs  and  other  trees,  bv  which  the  neighbouring 
provinces  are  supplied.  This  consists,  besides 
the  capital,  whicn  is  Ixquintepec,  of  the  follow- 
ing settlements: 

S.  Juan  Blotepec,  S.  Pedro  Chilapa, 

Santa  Maria  Huitepec,    S.  Mateo  Tepautepec, 

Santiago  GajoIoHpac,    S. »   Pedro    Totoma- 

Sta.  Catarina  Esteila,         ehapa. 

Santiago  lia^j^ahepec, 

Pbnoles,  an  unpeopled  track  of  the  province 
of  Tepeffuana  and  kingdom  of  Nneva  Viei^a, 
in  the  cnrect  road  to  the  garrisons.  At  the  ms- 
tance  of  eight  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  is  an  estate 
called  Sarea,  very  abundant  in  fowl  and  cattle; 
28  leagues  from  the  garrison  and  setdement  of 
Mapimi. 

PENON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Caitagena  in  the  Nuevo  Rcmo 
e  Granada :  sitnate  on  the  shore  of  the  nver 
Grande  de  la  Magdal«fia,  opposite  tbe  mouth  of 
the  river  Cesar^. 

Pe^ow,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  go*^emment  of  Venezuela,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former ;  on  the  coast  near  the  port  of 
Cabello. 

PENONE8  StETB,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Antioquia  in  tke  Nuevo 
Rejrno  ide  Granadti,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

PBNONOME,  a  settlement  of  the  district  and 
nkaUh  mayor  of  Nat&  in  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  thus  called  from  the  name 
bf  a  cacique,  the  master  of  that  district.  It  is 
situate  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  hy  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  shore  o^the  river  Sarati,  which 
renders  it  frrtile  and  delightfol,  abounding  in 
maize,  {dantains,  pulse,  pigs,  and  tame  fowl; 
with  all  of  which  it  supplies  the  city  of  Panama, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  from  whence  it  lies 
62  miles  to  the  w.  s.  w.  in  4at.  S^  42^  n. 

Penonome,  a  ri^er  of  this  province  and  king'^ 
dom,  wfttdi  rises  in  tt«  mountains  of  tbe  9.  part, 
and,  running  n.  enters  the  Gocle.  Here  there  is 
nearly  a  communication  between  the  N.  and  8«. 
Seas,  an  istiimus  of  five  leagues  only  inter- 
vening ;  and  it  was  by  this  part  that  the  contra- 
band traders  passed  with  th^ir  efie'ctd  that  they 
had  bonght  of  some  foreigners  in.  the-N.  Sea,  and 
at  the  fliottii  of  the  Cocle^  * 
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See  VmmimntY. 

[PENBACX)LA9  Harbour  asd  Town.  The 
liariKMir  is  on  tke  n*  du>re  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
11  leagues  e.  of  Port  Lewis  and  Mobile.  It  is 
Inrge,  sadb  <froiii  all  muds,  and  has  fear  &thoins 
water  at  its  entrance, .  deepening  gradnally  to 
seven  or  eight.  The  bar  lies  in  lat.  30^  15''  n« 
and  long.  87^  14  ziiu  The  town  of  Pensaecda,  the 
capital  of  Wi  Florida^  lies  aldng  the  beach  of 
the  bay,  is  of  «n  'Ohiong  form,  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  ouarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It 
contains  several  hundred  habitaitions,  and  many 
of  tlie  public  buildings  and  houses  are  spacious 
and  elegant.  The  gvyvenior's  palace  is  a  large 
stone  bniiliding,  omamonted  witii  a  tower,  buut 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  defended  by  a  small  fort) 
called  St.  Mary  Jia  GkkUe.  The  exports  from 
this  town,  consisting  of  sldas,  logw6od,  dj^ing- 
stuff,  and  silver  deUars,  amounted,  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  British,  to  jg6S,000  annually. 
The  average  value  of  imports,  for  three  years, 
from  Great  Britain,  wee  jg97,000.  The  town 
and  fort  of  Pensacola  surrendered  to  the  arms  of 
l^ain  in  the  year  1781,  and  widi  them  Hie  ^holo 
provinoc.  Eseambrta  river,  or  Shambe,  is  the 
large  stream  which  falls  into  Pensacola  Bay.  It 
admits  shallops  some  miles  up,  and  boats  np" 
wards  of  50  milesj 

PENTAGUET.    See  Penobscot. 

[PENTECOST,  an  island  in  the  Arefaipela^ 
of  the  Great  Cydbdes,  wUc^  see.  It  was  di8-» 
covered  by  Bougainville,  May  SS,  1768,  and 
named  fiH>m  the  &y,  being  the  day  of  P^nleeoet; 
It  is  two  leagues  distant  from  Aurora  Island, 
which  is  in  bt.  lo'^S^  5.  and  long.  l^^'fiS^^.  from 
Paris.] 

PENTEC08TB,  a  river  of  the  island  St. 
Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles ;  it  runs  frt>m 
fi.  to  s.  and  served  as  the  limits  on  the  coast  of 
this  rhumb,  when  the  island  was  divided  between 
the  English  and  the  French.  It  enters  the  sea 
between  the  point  of  Palmistes  and  the  bay  of 
Marigot.        *^  ^ 

PENTUSOK,  a  city  of  t^  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  province  of  MassaclMiselts  of  N. 
Ameriea,  in  the  mosttv.  part  of  the  pofvineei 
<Hi  the  arm  of  the  river  Housotoidc,  which  enters 
the  stmit  of  Lon^  Island. 

[PENUCO,  a  province  of  Mexico ;  separated 
from  that  of  Angelos,  or  Tlascala,  on  the  n.  by 
Taspa  river.] 

PEOMO,  a  settiement  ^f  the  province  and 
ecrregimieni^  of  Ramcagua,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile. 

[PEPCHIDIACHICH,  a  point  or  head4and, 
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on  the  s.  shore  of  the  Great  Bay  of  Chaleurs' 
near  the  n.  e.  extremity  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  also  called  repchididii,  and 
lies  or.  s.  w.  of  Port  David-] 

PEPET A,  EsTBRO  DE,  a  lake  in  tiie  same  pro- 
vince and.  kitigdom  as  the  former  settlement, 
near  the  town  of  Alhuc. 

PEPIN,  a  lake  of  the  province  Eind  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  formed  from  the  river  Santa 
Cruz,  before  this  enters  the  Mississippi. 

[Pbpik,  a  lake,  or  rather  a  dilatation  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  near  where  it  receives  the  river 
Chippeway  from  the  n.  e.  in  lat.  43^  43^  n.  and 
long.  9P  48''  w.  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.] 

PBPIRI-GUAZIL  11  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  s,  and 
^Miters  the  Uruguay. 

PEPIRIrMlNI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
Md  government  as  the  former,  which  runs  s.  s.  w. 
and  enters  also  the  Uruguav. 

[PEPPERELL,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  e.  branch  of  Nasbaway  river,  and  on  the 
fi«  line  €|f  Middlesex  county.  It  joins  Groton  on 
t^  s,  €.  and  is  40  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Boston.  It 
yMs  incorporated  in  1753^  and  contains  1 132  in- 
habitants.]^ 

[PEPPERELBOROUGH,atownship  inYork 
county,  district  of  Maine,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of 
Saco  rimer,  near  the  mouth,  and  which  separates 
it  from  Biddeford  to  the  9.  It  is  about  12  miles 
s.  w.  of  Portland,  and  80  n.  of  Boston.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1772,  and  contains  1352  inhabi- 
tants.J 

[PEPSIGUIACH  Point,  on  the  n.  side  of 
Cfaaleur  Bay,  now  called  Paspibiac  Point,  is  abont 
three  leagues  w.  n,  w.  of  East  Nouville.  It  is  a 
barren  plain  that  is  nearly  a  league  in  length. 
A  veiy  extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  here,  for 
svch  a  small  place.] 

[PEPSIGUUCHE,  now  caUed  NewCarlisle, 
is  about  three  leagues  from  Paspibiac,  on  the  n. 
side  of  Chaleur  Bay.] 

[PEPY'S  Iriands,  the  same  with  Falkland 
Islands.  Pepy's  Island,  described  inCommodore 
Anson's  voyage,  lies  in  lat.  47^  s.  eight  leagues  e, 
of  Cape  Bianco,  on  tiie  coast  of  Patagonia,  and 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Cowley  in  1680,  who 
represents  it  to  be  commodious  for  taking  in 
wood  and  water,  and  provided  with  a  haroour 
capable  of  holding  1000  sail  of  ships ;  abounding 
with  fowls,  and  promising  great  plenty  offish.] 

[PEQUANACK,  a  township  of  Morris  county^ 
New  Jeraey ;  perhaps  4he  same  as  in  some  maps 
IS  called  Pegunnock,  which  is  separated  from 
Bergen  county  northward  by  Pegunnock  river.] 
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[PEQUANNOGK  Point  nod  Riv4»r.  The  ri- 
ver is  a  sinall  stream  which  runs  s.  through  the 
towns  of  Huntin^on  and  Stratford,  in  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  and  empties  into  a  bay  in 
the  Sound  where  vessels  may  anchor.  The  point 
forms  the  w.  extremity  of  the  bay,  near  which 
are  some  rocks ;  from  thence  the  outer  bar  ex- 
tends ».  by  9t«  €.  The  point  is  five  miles  a.  w.  of 
Stratford  Kivw.] 

PEQUE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  N.  America,  which  runs  «.  w.  and 
enters  the  Susquehannah. 

PEQUENA,  a  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
Jamaica,  between  those  of  Manchancel  and  Lai^ea. 

PEQUENCHES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  who  dwell  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Andes  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of 
La  Concepcion :  it  is  very- numerous,  rofaiust,  ^d 
warlike,  but  cruel  and  treacherous.  It  has  been 
at  various  times  attempted  to  reduce  some  of 
diese  Indians  to  the  Catnolic  faith,  and  to  a  civi- 
lized life,  but  always  in  vain. 

PEQUENI,  an  abundant  river  of  the  wovince 
and  government  of  Tierra  Finne  m  the  kinffdoB^ 
of  this  name.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Man- 
dinga,  near  the  point  of  S.  Bias,  and  runs  ».  for 
many  leagues  till  it  enters  the  Chagre,  increas- 
ing its  stream  by  several  smaller  rivers. 

rEQUENi,  a  small  settlement  of  this  province 
and  kingdom,  on  the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

PEQlJENO,  a  riyer  of  the  i8la|Ki.of  St.  Do- 
mingOj  in  the'  part  possessed  by  the  French ;  it 
enters  the  sea  on  the  n,  coast,  near  the  town  of 
Leogan,  between  thia  town  and  the  river  Gnmde; 
this  name  being  siven  to  the  river  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  which  we  are  treating. 

Pequen.o,  another  river,  in  the  province  and 
captainship  of  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  it  runa  9. «.  »• 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  channel  formed  by  tlie 
,  island  of  Nuestra  Senora. 

PejQUI^no,.  iM3other  riyer,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Los  Ilhers  in  the  same  kingdom; 
it  runs  st,  and  enters  the  Tucombira. 

Pequeno,  a  port  of  the  French  in  the  island 
St.  Domingo,  in  the.  part  which  they  possess  on 
the.5.  coasL  between  the  Bay  fif  Peur  aud  the 
Troii  Salaoo. 

PEQUERI,  or  It  a;ku,  a,  river  of  the  province 
of  GraidL,  iathe  governm^nt  of  Paraguay ;  which 
runs  w.  for  many leagiie8,.and  enters  the  Paran&> 
in  the  Dart  where  it  gives  the  s^at  fall. 

PEQUI,  a  settlement  of  thp  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

PEQUICAS,  a  barbairous  nation  of  liidiana 
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of  Peru,  who  dwdi  e.  of  the  naticm  of  the  C%i« 
quitos,  and  w»  oi  the  river  Paraguay :  it  is  very 
numerous,  and  began  to  be  reduced  to  the  fidtk 
in  170L 

PEQUIMA,  a  district  iwd  jurisdiction  of  the 
province  aoid  colony  of  Yirginsi,  on  the  dime  of 
the  strait  of  Albemarle. 

PEQUIN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paragfoay ;  which  nses  in  smne 
niountains  bounding  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Curiluba  and  Uruguay,  runs  9^ 
and  enters  the  latter. 

PERALILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimimUo  of  Maule,  in  the  kingdom  <^ 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  ci  the  riVer  Mata- 
quino. 

.  [PERAMUS,  or  Pbrames,  in  Between  county, 
New  Jersey,  lies  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by 
the  brandies  of  Saddle  river,  a  north  water  of 
Passaik ;  about  IS  miles  n.  of  Bergen,  10  20.  of 
Tappaa,  and  21  n.  w.  by  n.  of  New  York  city. j 

PJBRAS,  San  Martin  nn  Las,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaMa 
nugfor  of  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nneva  Espana.  It 
contains  72  fiimilies  of  Indians,  ^njdoyedin  the 
cultivation  and  commerce  of  codiin^d^  seeds, 
fruits,  and  coal,  and  in  cutting  of  wood :  a  little 
more  than  seven  leagues  s,  w,  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

PebAs,  San  Pablo  db^  another  settlement 
of  this  alcaUia  mm/^r  aod  kaigdom ;  inhabited 
by  23  fiunilies  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  above ;  and  this  is  at  a  somewhat 
shorter  distance  fnnn  its  head  setdement. 

PERAY,  an  abnndant  river  of  Canada;  which 
rises  from  lake  Nepigon,  runs  a.  and,  turning  ir. 
enters  Hudson's  >Bay,  being  very  wide  at  its 
mouth* 

PERCA^HUMO^  a  eettlement  of  the  province 
fmd  cMiUmMip  of  Pmu  m' Brazil,  situate  on  the 
co8st«Detween  this  and  the  river  Gaita-penu 

[PERCEE,  L'Islb,  a  small  but  remarkable 
island  on  the  w.  side  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, being  a  perpendicular  rodk,  pierced  with 
two  natural  araies,  throu|dh  which  tne  sea  flows. 
One  of  these  archer  is  suoicientiy  hi^  to  admit 
a  large  boat  to  pass  freefy  through  it.  It  is  L& 
miles  5.  of  Cape  Gaspee.  It  is  asserted,  that  it 
was  formerly  joined  to  mount  Joli,  which  .lies  .op* 
posite  to  it  on  the  continent. 

Pebcee,  a  point  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  rart  possessed  by  the  French, 
between*  the  bay  of  Petit  Groare  and  the  isle  oS 
Miraguana ;  opposite  the  s.  coast  of  the  iskmck 
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PEBCIA,  a  large  setflamani  of  the  oroviiice 
aad  ffovernment  of  Sao  Juan  de  Los  Liaooa  ia 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  near  the 
river  Sinaruco*  It  was  of  die  IncUans  of  the 
Saliva  nation,  and  in  1684  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Caribes. 

[PERCIPANY,  a  village  in  Mcrris  countj^, 
New  Jersey,  situated  ool  a  branch  of  Pa^saik  ri« 
ver,  and  six  miles  n,  of  Morristown.] 

[PERCY,  an  extensive  township  in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hampshire,  watered  by  the  several 
branches  of  Upper  Aoionoosuck  river,  bounded 
ZD.  by  Northumoerland,  on  Connecticut  river.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1774,  and  contains  only  48 
inhabitants.] 

PERDAMO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cuenca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
whicn  rises  w.  of  the  capital,  runs  to  th^t  rhumb, 
and  enters  the  S,  Sea  in  the-i^ulf  of  Guayaquil. 

PERDICION,  a  cape  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Magellan  :  one  of  those  of  th^  island  of 
Luis  el  Grande,  which  looks  to  the  w. 

PERDICES,  Cre^k  of  the,  on  the  n.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

PERDIDO.  a  rivar  of  the  pip  vioce  and  govern^ 
ment  of  Floriaa,  which  runs  t.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  Pensacola  aind  Aiobile. 

[There .is  a  bay  on  the  cpast  of  W.  Florida^ 
of  the  same  name  as.  .the  river«  The  month  of 
the  river  is  about  10  leagues  e.  of  Mobile  Pointy 
and  four  w»  of  the  bar  lof  Pensacoja.  The  en- 
trance is  narrow,  with  ^  bar  0f.0i^  feet,  but 
afterwards  it  widens  considerably.  This  was  for? 
merly  the  boundary  betweeq  JFiorida  and  Lou- 
isiana, dividing  the  French  a^nd  Spanish  domi- 
nions. The  river  stretches  in  one  place  n.  e. 
where  it  goes  witliin  a  mile  of  the  great  lagoon  m* 
of  the  entrance  of  Pensacola  harbour.] 

PERDOIMO,  a  river  of  tbe'iprovince  and^go* 
vernment  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
and  district  of  Macnala;,  it  runs  zfi.  and  enters 
the  sea  in  tHe  Gulf  of  Gwyaquil  in  lat%  .3.^  s, 

P£RDOMo,  some  banks  of  sand  which. have 
been  formed  at  its  entrance  by  *the  wind,  and 
which  often,  in  some  degree,  shift  their  situation. 

PERE,  Le,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Guayana. 

PEREBERA,  a  large  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs  from  s*  to  n. 
and  laves  on  the  it.  the  settlement  of  Ramada ; 
and  then  runs  into,  the  N.  Sea,  forming  a  great 
bay,  but  which  is  exposed  and  sh^dlow :  its  mouth 
isinlat.  1P16'«.  . 
.    PERECIPE^  a  small  river  of  the  province 
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9mA  omiminAip  <^  P^Hrtosegurp  in  BrazS :  it  rises 
near  the  coast,  ru|i$  e.  and  eaters  the  sea  between 
the  Querurupa  and  Paruipa. 

PEREDO,  a  point  on  tne  s.  coast  of  Uie  island 
of  Jamaica. 

PEREGRIN  A,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of 
silver  mines  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guanajuato, 
in  die  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana. 

PEREIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Aracai,  near  the  coast. 

PEREIRAS,  a  bar  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Maranan  and  kingdom 
of  Brazil,  It  is  close  to  the  island  Santa  Ana, 
one  of  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mara- 
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.  PEREJA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Maranan  in  Brazil ;  which  rises  ia 
the  Dioun tains  ..near  the  coast,  runs  n.  between 
the  rivers  Tapicuru  and  Canchug,  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  Marauon. 

PEREQUETE,  a  river  of  the  jmisdiction  and 
akfflij^a  mcufor  of  Peronpme,  in  t Jie  province  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  it  rises  m  the  moun- 
tains of  the  settlement  of  Capira,  and  enters  the 
S,  Sea  in  the  Bay  and  Gulf  of  Panama,  opposite 
the  island  Taboga. 

PERES,  River  of  the,  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
tjujqjne,  oae  of  the  Antilles ;  it  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  mpuatain  of  La  Calebasse,  runs  from 
|9.  c.  to  s.  u>>  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  river 
Blanches  and  fort  S.  Pierre. 

[P^^BS  l8lai)d,Or  CONSXANTINB  P£RE8,on  the 

coast  of  Chile,  S.  America.  It  is  opposite  to 
Port  Coral.  On  this  island  i&  a  fort  called  Man- 
SQTA)  wd  Oil  the  back  of  the  island  there  is  an 
entrance  for  boats  into  the  harbour  of  Baldivia.j 

PERE^,.  or  Cayos  de  Diego,  some  shoals 
oear  the  s.  coast  of  the  ^land  of  Cuba,  opposite 
the  bav  of  Cochinos 

[PERGAMINO,  a  tow.41  of  the  province  and 

g>vernment  of  Biii^AosAyros,  situate  on  the  road 
on^  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova,  and  about  100 
miles  from  the  former.  Lat.  SS""  53"  28"^  long, 
60^43^5^] 

.  PsacAMiNO,  a  fortress  of  the  province  and 
(government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  small  and 
of  wood^  hot  having  a  good  ditch  and  draw- 
bridge, with  four  pieces  of  cannon^  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  arms  to  withstana  the  Pampas 
Indians  of  the  frontier.  Here  resides  an  officer 
with  four  detachments  from  the  capital,  from 
^ence  the  fortress  is  44  leagues  distant ;  in  the 
road  which  leads  to  Lima. 
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PER6UIG08,  ia  smfill  river  of  tlie  ^vinea 
and  capiaimhip  of  Marafian  in  Brazil ;  it  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  n.  between  the  riirers  Cai-* 
mindey  and  Maripe,  and  eAters  the  sea. 

PERIBAN,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the 
Akaldia  fnayor  of  Xiquilpa  in  tlie  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
EspaM;  it  is  of  an 'hot  temperature,  and  con- 
tains a  convent  of  the  religious  of  San  Fran« 
Cisco,  with  one  of  the  best  temples  in  that 
Imigdom.  The  population  is  composed  of  100 
families  of  Spaniards,  Mustees,  and  Mulattoes, 
and  66  of  Tarascos  Indians,  who  make  many 
cups  of  pumpkins,  in  which  the  place  abounds ; 
and  these  they  paint  in  a  very  beautiful  manner, 
so  that  they  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  form  the 

grincipal  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  place : 
[)  leagues  w.  of  Mexico,  in  long.  870^  S(K,  kt. 

PERIBOACK,  a  small  river  of  Canada  in  N. 
America,  which  rises  from  a  small  lake,  runs  $• 
and  enters  the  lake  San  Juan. 

PERICO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  th^ 
om  of  Quito. 

P^Rico,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  ffovernment  of  Tucum&n,  of  the  mtrict  of 
the  city  of  Jujul,  on  the  shore  of  the  rivedr  of  the 
same  name. 

Perico,  soide  islands  of  the  S.  Sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Panama,  which  fortkis  a  capacious  port 
fit  for  smaller  vessds,  and  well  shelter^  nrom 
the  winds ;  but  these  vessels  cannot  ride  up  to 
the  road  of  the  city,  fehice  t&e  port  is  diy  at  low 
witter.  These  islands  ai^  two  leagues  s.  of  ^6 
city,  in  lat.  8^  56^  n. 

F^Rico,  the  aforesaid  river,  of  the  proviflce 
and  government  of  l^ucum&n,  in  the  district  and 
f urtraictidn  of  the  dty  of  Juiili ;  from  whence  it 
IS  three  leagues  distant ;  in  tne  road  which  leads 
to  Lima.  At  this  river  many  accidents  liaVe  oc<* 
curred  in  crossing  it  when  much  s\roflen. 

Perico,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  provided 
of  Gkiir&  in  tlie  government  of  Patiaguay.  It 
runs  IT.  and  enters  the  Ibay. 

PERIJA^  a  city  of  the  province  and  eo^iH-' 
ment  of  Maracaibo  lA  the  Noevo  Reytio  ae  Gra- 
nada, founded  On  the  it.  shore  of  the  river  of  iCd 
name,  25  mfles  from  the  lake  6t  MaracaJbO,  at 
the  entrance,  in  the  n.  coast. 

Peru  A,  the  aforesaid  river,  ri^es  in  the  siertd 
of  the  Pintados  Indians  of  the  provboe  of  Slinta 
Marta,  runs  e.  irrigating  a  latge  vallev  to  wfakh 
it  gives  its  name,  and  empties  itself  m  thl<  kik^ 
of  Maracaibo  by  the  w.  side^ 
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PfiRITIBA^  a  river  of  dne  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  great  rivter  Curitiva. 

PERITIBI,  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  the  limits 
dividing  this  territory  fi\>m  the  land  of  Labra* 
dor. 

PERITO,  or  PiRiTV,  [in  Morse  called  Peri- 
T AS  ItfiiAlf Ds,]  some  smaU  isles  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  iusd  government  of  Cumana,  be« 
twe^  tJ nare  and  Cumani^^. 

PERITOES,  a  ^rlike  nation  of  Indians  of 
Nueva  Andalucia  to  the  w,  botmded  e.  by  the  na- 
tion of  the  Palenques  imd  by  the  territory  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Cumana. 

PERKINS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  ptetaik  «mk1  distri<it  of  Santiago, 
situate  near  tha  tt>.  coasts 

[Pbrkins,  Port,  lies  on  the  s.  n>.  of  Washing- 
ton's Isle,  on  Ae  If .  «7.  <^oa8t  tof  N .  America.    See 

MagBe's  SOiTND.] 

[PERKIOMY,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania^  io 
Montgomery  Otfanty.j 

PESftLA,  La,  a  small  isle  of  the  N.  Sea,  situate 
near  the  coast  of  the  island  Martinique,  in  the 
It.  part,  between  the  islands  of  Predicador  and 
La  Capilla  de  Santa  Cnu. 

Perla,  a  river  of  the  isknd  of  Gt]adalovq)6^ 
which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  n,  w.  and  en- 
ters the  sea  in  the  €hiiiid  Anee  at  the  back  of  th6 
6ros  Mome. 

PfiRLAS)  some  islands  of  the  N.  Sea^  and 
in  the  Bav  and  Golf  of  Panama,  of  the  province 
lOid  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  They  are  m&ny, 
aitid  in  them  lire  established  a  certain  portion  of 
Negro  Slaves  bekttging  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
capital,  employed  in  tM  fisheries  for  pearl,  whkh 
are  fouttd  in  great  abundance,  and  are  of  a  great 
size  and  fihe  t[Utdity «  In  these  isbkttds  are  found 
mudk  mtiiise^  plantains,  yueiisi  fish,  and  game ; 
on  all  of  whidi  t]he  Negroes  fe^d.  lliey  are  about 
45  miles  from  the  dtvof  Panami. 

PaiiiiAs,  Some  other  islands^  near  the  coast  of 
tk6  provilice  and  government  of  Honduras,  in  N. 
Ameri^.  They  are  many,  but  all  smfeill,  and 
rftuate  iiear  tmse  of  the  Indians  and  Zambos, 
tlie  Mos<|uitoes,  aiid  those  of  the  -  Mangbres, 
situate  in  about  hit.  199  W  n.  long.  88^  90^  w. 

^£R2«AS,  a  bay^  situate  about  55  miles  w.  firom 
the  above  islands. 

PbULas,  a  point  of  iMd,  or  cape  of  the  ciMtst, 
in  thfe  proviniti^  and  goVerittn^nt  of  Nicaragtia 
lltid  Mi^fdom  of  Gtiatemak.  It  has  this  name, 
tiiH^  aUtietttly  iti  tbat  pearis  Wei«  found,  though 
this  be  not  the  case  at  the  preset  day. 

^H'liAS^  a  bay  ^  Ae  coattt  of  tfhe  w.  bead 
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acnd*  extreimty  of  Hispaniola,  in  that  part  paB« 
•essed  by  the  French,  between  the  Cape  of  XjOS 
Locos  and  the  Plata  Forma. 

Perlas,  a  river  of  the  proviaoe  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  in  N.  America,  wfaidi  runs 
1.  s.  w.  then  tarns  s.  and  enters  the  Lake  Pont- 
chartram* 

S^ERLiCAN,  OiiD,  an  indifierent  ship*«oad, 
rocky  ground  on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfound^ 
land  Island,  two  leae nes  s.  w.  by  s.  of  Break- 
heart  Point.  Sherwick  is  the  name  of  its-  n. 
point.] 

[PerLican,  New,  a  noted  harbonv  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Newfoundland  Idand,  eight  leagues 
w.  8.  w.  of  Old  Perlican,  and  five  leagues  &Qm 
Random  Head.  It  has  a  wide  and  safe  entrance^ 
and  ships  may  ride  in  it  landlocked  from  all  windf 
in  from  10  to  5  fitthoms  water.] 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  province  and  capUunship 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bnudl ;  bounded  n.  and  e.  by 
the  sea,  f.  by  ihe  copimnsMp  of  Bahia,  and  w.  hy 
the  province  and  gavemment  of  Piaiik.  This 
captainship-general  of  Pemambuco  is  about  470 
miles  in  extent  irom  n*  to  s*  and  abont  370  from 
e.  to  w.  and  is  irrigated  by  the  rivers  Tapados, 
Bibiribe,  Camuri,  Cenebi,  Periperi,  S.  Miguel, 
Gururui,  Vaxabasas,  8.  Francisco,  Inaya,  Graiiole, 
Farachuy,  Parapinzingua,  Poyuca,  and  many 
others. 

It  abounds  greatly  in  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and 
Brazil-wood,  in  the  which,  its  chief  commerce 
consists ;  as  also  in  susar,  which  it  manuiiiotured 
in  great  quantities,  and  sends  to  Portugal.  The 
climate  of  this  province  is  for  the  most  part  hot, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  moist,  on  ai> 
count  of  the  waters  which  become  stagnant,  as 
unable  to  pass  through  the  thickness  of  the 
woods. 

The  king,  Don  Juan  III.  of  Portugal,  gave 
this  territory  as  a  profierty  toDon  Duarte  CoeUo 
Perevra,  third  son  of  Uonaalo  Pirez  Coello, 
Lord  of  Filgueiras,  for  the  great  services  he  had 
performed  in  India.  He  arrived  here  accompa- 
nied with  many  noble  families,  with  a  great  stm 
of  arms,  provisions,  and  necessaries;  but.  finding 
an  extraordinary  resistance  on  tiie  part  of  the 
barbarian  Cahetes  Indians,  who  had  the  domi- 
nion of  that  whole  country  as  fer  as  the  river 
of  S.  Francisco,  being  aided  by  some  French, 
he  was  forced  to  dispute  that  ground  inch  by 
inch  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  leagues ; 
and  in  one  of  the  encounters  he  was  badly 
wounded :  but  he,  nevertheless,  kept  on  acquiring 
greater  portions  of  territory  by  degrees,  and 
founded  different  settlements ;  whither,  allured 
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by  hia  gaiei^ty  anA  the  f^rtiity  of  the  country, 
many  Portuguesse  of  noble  and  opulent  fiimilies 
eame  to  establish  th^nselv^ ;  and  who  have  left 
descendants  who  shed  a  lustre  on  their  fove* 
fiithers. 

The  Dutch  invaded.and  took  possession  of  this 
province  in  16S0,  keeping  it  till  163^9  when  it 
was  recovered  by  the  Portuguese.  The  male 
line  cf  its  first  possessor  lu^ving  been  extinct, 
this  province  was  added  to  the  <ax>wn.  The  ca- 
pital is  the  city  of  Olinda,  which  has  also  the 
name  of  Peniambuco ;  and  the  other  settlements 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  towns  of 
S.  Cosme  and  S.  Da-    Alagoas  del  Norte, 

mian,  or  Igarazu,        S.  Antonio, 
Serinhaem,  or  Villa-    S.  Miguel, 

hennosa,  Alagoas  del  Sur, 

Puerto  Calvo,  Pen^o. 

.  [Pernambuco  (says  Mr.  Grant)  formerly  con- 
tained above  a  hundred  sugar  plantations,  exten- 
sive forests,  weU-cnltivated  nelds,  and  a  great 
profusion  of  the  most  d^cious  fruits.  It  for- 
merlv  produced,  at  every  return,  more  than 
15,000  chests  of  sugar,  but  at  present  it  scarcely 
fomishes  4000. 

The  population,  of  this  province  was,  several 
years  ago,  indiiding  Negroes,  people  of  colour, 
tad  Indians,  estimated  at  about  90,000;   but 
since  this  period  atany  faviilies  have  emigrated 
to  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Chile.    This  emigration 
has  principally  arisen  from  the  embarrassments 
occasioned  fay  the  debts  with  whicJi  this  province 
is  loaded.    The  setttement  of  Penedo^  situate  on 
the  ff.  ahore  of  the  river  &.  Francis,  terminates 
tins  province  to  the  s,  as  the  island  of  Tamaraca 
terminates  it  on  the  II.  Th0  cmtrance  into  tbs  sea 
by  the  said  river  St.  Francis^  is  well  defended  by 
tne  fort  of  S.  MAttficius,  which  the  Portuguese 
have  had  the  precaution  to  build  in  the  vicinity. 
The  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  which 
lies  at  the  distance  of  50  leajifttes  from  the  coast 
of  Pemambuco,  is  neverthekss  included  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  capknmhip.    The  Portu- 
^neze,  after  having  for  manyyears  deserted  this 
island,  returned  to  it  in  17% ;  and,  under  the 
persuanon  that  the  French  East  India  Company 
intended  to  take  possessicm  of  it,  erected  sevea 
strong  forts  for  its  defence.    These  forts  are  pro- 
vided witii  artillefy,  and  garrisoned  with  regular 
troops,  which  are  raieved  every  six  months. 

A  few  exiles,  a  small  number  of  indigent  Mu$'- 
ieeg,  and  the  Indians  empWed  on  the  public 
works,  compose  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island.  No  kind  of  jdanlations  have  ever 
succeeded,  though  the  soil  is  good,  on  accpunt 
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of  the  dryness  of  the  climate ;  whole  years  fre- 
quently elapsing  without  any  rain. 

From  December  till  April  turtles  constitute 
the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  after  this  period 
they  disappear,  and  leave  them  solely  dependent 
on  the  provisions  sent  frcmi  the  continent. 

There  arc  two  very  good  harbours  in  the  island, 
where  ships  of  any  size  may  ride  in  safety,  ex- 
cept daring  the  prevalence  of  «.  and  w.  winds. 
Sec  Index  to  additional  matter  respecting  the 
history  bf  Brazil,  cap.  i."l 

Perkambuco,  the  capital  of  the  above  cap^ 

tainship. 

[Pernambuco,  another  c<ip/ain«Ai5p,  included 
in  that  above, described.] 

PERO,  a  small  riverof  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  in  N.  America.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Bassin  des  Mines  of  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
In  its  vicinity  a  silver  mine  has  been  discovered. 

PEROCrtICO,  a  settlement  and  head  settle-^ 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  tdcadia  matfor  of  Gui- 
mco  in  Nvieva  Espana ;  it  contains  110  families 
of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  wards  of  its 
district,  and  is  w.  of  its  capital. 

PEROHIBE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Itaman,  near  the  sea-coast. 

PEROQUET,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  the  river  St.  Lawcence,  in  the  country  and 
land  of  Labrador,  opposite  the  island  oS  Anti- 

xrosti. 

PBROTE,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcadia  mayor  of  XicayAn  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  is  of  a  cold*  and  dry  temperature,  from  the 
soil  being  sandy,  but  enjoys  a  pleasant  and  salu- 
tary air :  although  this  is  hindered  from  blowing 
from  the  5.  e.  by  the  great  mountain,  called  Cofre 
de  Perote,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  that  kingdom, 
and  which  is  discovered  more  than  90  leagues  at 
sea,  being  nearly  of  the  same  height  with  the 
volcano  of  Orizaba,  and  both  of  them  serving*  as 
a  landmark  to  make  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
expansion  of  its  skirts  are  equal  to  its  height ; 
since  it  extends  from  n.  to  s,  for  upwards  of  six 
leagues,  all  of  which  are  of  serranias^  and  from 
which  flow  down  many  streams,  forming  at  some 
of  the  tops  various  lakes,  which  remain  the  whole 
year  round. 

This  mountain  is  covered  with  firs  and  other 
trees  of  immense  size,  and  principally  with  sa- 
bins,  from  which  they  cut  veir  large  and  thick 
planks.  But  the  greatest  advantage  made  of 
this  tree  is  when  tney  distil  it  over  a  fire  and 
extract  a  great  ouantity  of  tar,  which,  is  carried 
to  Vera  Cruz  tor  careening  vessels.    On  the 
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skirts  of  this  moun&in  graze  infinite  numbers 
of  large  and  small  cattle ;  since  it  is,  iti  every 
part,  fertile,  pleasant,  and  abounding  in  pasture. 

The  population  of  the  settlement  is  composed 
cS  86  fiftmilies  of  Spaniards,  46  of  Musites^  90 
of  Mulattoes,  and  27  of  Indians,  who  speak  the 
Castillian  idiom  with  the  same  perfection  as  the 
Spaniards.  It  has  a  convent 'of  the  religious  of 
the  order  of  La  Caridad,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Hipolito.  These  are  dedicated  to  give 
hospitality  to  poor  Europeans  who  arrive  in  the 
fleets  which  pass  by  here ;  curing  such  as  are 
sick,  and  exercising  themselves  in  works  of  piety. 
The  expense  of  wis  laudable  estaUishment  Is 
defirayea  by  five  cultivated  estates,  and  1 1  ran* 
chos  in  its  district.  Ten  leagues  n.  of  its  ca* 
pital. 

[Perote,  (the  anciciit  Pinahuizapan).  The 
small  fortress  of  San  Carlos  tie  Perote  is  situate 
in  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  the  n. 
of  the  town  of  Perote.  It  is  rather  an  armed 
station  than  a  fortress.  The  surrounding  plains 
are  very  barren,  and  covered  with  pumice-^stone* 
There  are  no  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
solitary  trunks  of  cypress,  and  molina.  Height 
of  Perote  £363  metres,  or  7719  feet.] 

[PERPETUA,  Cape,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
N.  America.  Lat.  44^26'  «.  Long.  184^8'  a^. 
Variation  of  the   compass   in  the  year  1779. 

PEiRPURA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap* 
iainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  which  enters  the  sea 
between  the  rivers  Yaguaribe  and  Guarahu. 

PERQUILABQUENj  a  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  which  runs  w,  and  unites  itself 
with  that  of  Castillo  to  enter  the  Longomilla. 

[PERQUIMONS,  a  county  of  Edenton  dis- 
trict, N.Carolina,  bounded  w.  by  Chowan  county, 
and  e.  by  I^cjuotank,  from  which  last  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  nver  Pasquotank,  a  water  of  Aloe- 
mai'le  Sound.  It  contains  5440  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1878  are  slaves.] 

Perquimons,  a  maritime  county  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Edenton  in  N.  Carolina. 

Perquimons,  a  river  which  enters  the  sea  in 
the  strait  of  Alberoarie. 

PERROnPUNTA,  or  Dog-point,  is  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Flo- 
rida. 

PERRO,  Cabeza  del,  a  point  of  land  of  the 
island  of  Tortuga,  on  the  side  of  that  called  Del 
Leste. 

Pbrro,  Boca  del,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  ^  on  the  it.  coast. 

P£aRO>  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
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ment  orM^rida  iii-  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granada. 
It  runs  c.  and  enters  the-Apure. 

PERROQUETS,  Islands  of  the,  in  the  N. 
Sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province- and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French,  at  the  entrance -of  the- river  Oyapoco. 

PERROS,  OF  Dog  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  ffoyermnent*of  Florida ;  oppo- 
site the  river  Apaiacliicola.  Between  tliem  and 
the  coast  is  a  narrow  channel  called  Of  Barks, 
fit  only  for  the  navigation  of  small  vessels. 

PERSI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  capkiin- 
ship  of  Brazil,  which  enters  the  sea  between  the 
M anetuba  and  the  point  of  Vul. 

[PERSON,  a  new  county  in  Hillsborough 
district,  N.  Cardlina.  The  court-house,  where  a 
post-office  is  kept,  is  19  miles  ti.  of  Hillsborough, 
and  15.  e,  of  Caswell  new  court-house.] 

PERTH-AMBOY,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  in  the  province  of  New 
Jersey  of  N*  America,  thus  caHed  bv  Jacob 
Drumond^  Count  of  Perth,  and  one  of  the  an- 
cient proprietors.  It  is -in  a -most  beautifUl  si- 
tuation, namely,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ra- 
ritan,  which  here  forms  at  its  entrance  int«>  the 
sea  a  large  and  handsome  bay,  capable  of  con- 
taining 500  vessels.  •  But  with  all  these  advan- 
tages the  town  has  flourished  but  moderately, 
since  it  consists  of  oiily  40  small  houses  besides 
the  governor's.  The  plan  which  was  formed  by 
the  Scotch  was  very  grand,-  and  they  kdd  out 
1070  acres  of  gi'ound,  divided,  into -equal  pai-ts 
for  purchasers  to  build  on,  reserving  lour  adres 
for  a  public  market,  and  three  for  stoi'e-houses, 
which,  if  they  had  been  finished,  according  to  the 
pirojection,  'would  have  vied  with  any  of  the 
finest  cities  in  N.  America. 

[This  city  tics  open  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  has 
one  of  the  best  haroours  on  the  continent.  Vesft* 
sels  from  sea  ma^  enter  it  on  one  side,  in  almost 
any  weather.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  post- 
town  ;  but  although  it  is  admirably  situated  for- 
trade,  and  the  legislature  has  given  every  en- 
couragement to  induce  merchants  to  settle  here, 
it  is  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  state.  It 
now  contains  about  60  houses,  and  carries  on  a 
small  trade  to  the  W.  Indies.  Its  exports  far  a< 
year,  ending  September  30,  1794|  wfke  to  the 
value  of  58,159  dollars.  It  is  SO  miles  s.w*  €^ 
New  York,  and  58  n.  e.  of  Philadolphia.  Lat. 
¥y>SVn.    Long.  74^  20^  80^' «?.] 

PERTIGALETE,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumand  in  Nueva^  Anda^ 
Incia. 
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PERTUIS,  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island 
-Jatnaica. 

PERU,  an  extensive  kingdom  or  empire  of 
S.  America,  anciently  governed  by  its  own  sove* 
reigns,  and  now  subject  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
sends  tMther  a  viceroy.  It  was  discovered  by 
Francisco  Pizarro,  Marquis  of  Los  Charcas  and 
AtavUlos,  in  1526,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Atahualljpa,  whom  some  improperly  called  Ata* 
baJiba.  Tins  same  discoverer  beffan  its  conquest 
in  1531.  It  was  formerly  called.  Biru,  from  .the 
name  of  acociffife,  or  prince,  of  one  of  its  states 
on  the  coast  or  the  Pacific.  Some  assert  that  the 
word  Peru  comes  fi-om  Bern,  a  river  which  en- 
ters itself  into  that  sea,  and  which  was  the  first 
passed  by  the  same  Pizarro.  Others^  give  its 
origin  firom  a  promontory  of  the  same  coast, 
which  at  that  time  was  called  Pelu. 

The  limits  of  this  kingdom  have  been  various, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  governments. 
At  present  its  jurisdiction  extends -to  the  three 
audiences  of  Ltma^. Charcas,  and  Chile  ;  separat- 
ing ^at  of  Quito,  which  is  dependent  4ipon  the 
Soverament  trf*  the  viceroyalty  of  Santa  F^  de 
togota,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  tempoi^  con- 
cerns. The  govemmentof  Peru  b^ins  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil  to  the  «.,  that  is,  at  Cape 
Blanco,  and  from  the  corregimiento  of  TruxiUo, 
wliich  extends  asfiur  as  Tumbez,  in  lat.  S^ iS/ s. 
as  &r  as  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  then,  boundary 
of  the  kUigdorii  of  Chile.-  It  is  thus  433  leagues 
in  length  mm  m  to  .9.  and  comprehending  the 
kingdom  of  .Chile  as  far  as  the  lands  of  Magellan, 
that  is,  as  far  as  lat:  57.^  s.  Its  measure  from 
pcde  to  pcAe  is  upwards  of  1069  leaffues.  It  has 
for  limits  on  the  «•  the  mountains  which  divide  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  .on  the  oelelMrated 
line  called  Of  Demarcation,  fir  Alexandrian, 
drawn  by  Pope  Alexander  Y L,  determining  the 
extent  of  the  empire' between  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  of  the  new  world.  It  is  bounded 
w.hy  the  Pacific  x>r  S.  Sea,  and  its  greatest  ex- 
tent here  is  558  leagues.  • 

The  ancient  Indums  called  this  xountry  Ta- 
vantin-suyu,  which  signifies,  the  .four  wurts. — 
That  of  the  e.  in  which  is  the  imperial  city  of 
Cuzco,  they  eddied  CoUa-suyu,  or  eastern  part  of 
the  empire ;  that  of  the  w.  Chinchay-suyu ;  that 
of  the  It.  Anti-suyu ;  and  that  of  the  s.  Conti- 
suyu.  This  great  country  is  divided  into  96  pro- 
vinces, in  the  district  of  tJie  three  afore&id  audi- 
ences ;  and  as  to  its  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
concerns  into  an  archbishopric  and  1 1  bishoprics. 
The  proper  language  of  the  natives  js  the  Que- 
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cbiian  or  Qirichuan;  bal  tius  ia  divided  into 
many  dialects^  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Inca  tongue,  and  is  spoken  by  all 
tlie  Indians,  and  many  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
greater  part  also  of  the  places,  rivers,  and  moun- 
teins,  keep  the  old  names  given  them  by  the 
natives,  and  retain  the  same  signification;  as 
will  be  observed  in  the  fbllowing  Catalogue,  to 
which  the  corresponding  Spanish  titles  are  an* 
nexed: 


Angas*mayu, 

Anffo^yacu, 

CaeUnay^, 

Cani, 

Chaqui,     - 

Chaqui-yacu, 

Chingacuchuscas, 

Chita, 
Chumbe, 
Chupas,    - 
Chvquf-mayu,    - 
CocM-Pampa,    - 
Cuy-coeha, 
6uair&,    * 
Guano,     • 
Guarco^  •  « 
Gaasoar,    - 
Hambato^ 
Hambi,    -        »« 
Hatun-colla,     - 
Hatun*rucana,    - 

Huaca,     - 
Huallabnangahmiieu, 

Hnanbraj 

Huarmi-cocha, 

Laxa, 

LlatAcnnga, 

Unlla, 

lioro-mcha, 

Manta,     - 

Mayo,      - 

Muyumuyu, 

Muyu-pampa,    - 

PajMUlacta, 

Parihuana-eocha, 

Paya, 

Pisco, 

Pisco-pampa, 

Piti, 

Pucuna,    - 

Puma-cocha,     - 


Rio  Verde. 

A^ua  Gltttinosa. 

Rio  de  Sal. 

Piel. 

Lugar  de  Piedra. 

Agua  de  Pi6. 

Los  que  tienen  la  Na<« 

rizpartida. 
Cabra. 
Frente. 
Cola. 

Rio  Triste. 
Llaniira;  de  Lago. 
Lago  de  Conejos. 
Viento. 


Peso. 

Cuerda. 

Bola. 

Remedio. 

Altura  Grande. ' 

Vriea  Grande^  Itedo 

Grande. 
Sepulcro. 
PlroAmdidad.de  Cuer* 

vos. 
Niiio. 
LajFO  de  Mngeres. 

CueUo  Denudo. 

Mentira. 

Lago  del  PapagayO. 

Cobertnra. 

Rio. 

Alreed<Nr. 

LHannra  Senbrada. 

Tierra  de  Papas. 

Lago  de  Paros. 

Vieja. 

Aves. 

Llanura  de  P&xaros. 

Pedaso. 

Loco. 

Lago  de  Leonea. 


Tiena  de  Leones. 

Mansion  de  Leoiies. 

Agua  de  Nieves. 

LeSo. 

Carta. 

Narix  de  la  Luna. 

Fuga. 

Yejet,  Dedo. 

Pjo  de  Piedra. 

Llanura  de  Piedras. 

Cauto  del  Peligro. 

A^^  de  Maiz. 

Piedra  con  Boca  Aln- 

erta,. 
Como  Viejo. 
Aborto. 
Corazon. 

Pi*eguntador* 

Monton. 

Sentados  Juntos, 

Monte  de  Plomo. 

CueUo  Alto. 

Llanura  de  Lodo. 

Ave  Matutinn, 

Pais  Interior. 

Campo  Proiimdo. 

Pais  Inferior. 

Campo  de  Montes. 

Tierra  de  Cenisas. 

Llanura  Cavernosa. 

Lago  de  Sannre. 

Corason  de  Sangre. 

Criados. 

Arador. 

Arbol. 
The  ancient  religion  of  Peru  was  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  sun,  firom  which  they  thought 
that  their  emperors,  the  Incas,  were  descended. 
They  acknowledged  and  adored  ra  invisible  and 
supreme  being,  whom  they  called  Pachacamac, 
that  is,  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe. 
•The  fbmider  of  the  monarchy  of  Peru  was* 
Afanoo  Capac,  in  company  with  Mama  Odlo 
his  sister ;  and  this  empire  remained  for  a  series 
of  17  Incas  monarchs,  until  the  reign  of  Sayri- 
Tupac,  who  was  the  last;  and  renounced  the 
throne  to  the  king  of  Spain,  embracing  the  Ca* 
thi^c  religion,  and  taking  the  name  of  Diego 
Sayri-Tiiqmc-Inca. 

.  This  empire  is  peopled  with  many  barbarous 
nations,  who  live  in  the  woods  and  on  the  moun- 
tains like  wild  beasts.  Many  of  them  have  em- 
braced the  Catholic  fidth,  and  have  become  re- 
duced to  a  civilized  state  of  life  in  the  cities  and 


Puraa-Uacta, 

Puma-tampu, 

Puyuc-yacu, 

Quero,     - 

Quilca,     - 

Quillasingay 

Qttispiquanchi, 

Rucana^     - 

Ramifiavi, 

Rumi«nampa, 

Runa-nuanac, 

Sara<>yacu, 

oimi-jaca, 

Sinarueuy     - 

Sullana,    - 

Sungu, 

Tapu, 

Taucas,    - 

Tihuanacu, 

Titi-caca^ 

Tungurahua,     • 

Tura-pamp!^ 

Tuta-pisco, 

Ucuntaya, 

Ucu*pampa, 

Ununarca, 

Urcu-pampa,    • 

Utspa-Uacta,     • 

YiUca-pampa, 

Yagimr-cocha, 

Yaguar-singu, 

Yanacunas, 

Yapuis,    - 

Yura, 
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settlements  wUdi'Iiave  been  founded  by  the 
Spaniards.  They  ai*e  robust,  pacific,  and  Idnd : 
their  predominant  vice  is  drunkenness ;  but  they 
are  ingenious  and  easily  imitate  whatever  they 
see.  Smce  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  have  been 
established  amongst  them,  and  the  descendants 
of  these  they  call  Creoles  and  Peruleros,  a  race 
at  once  clever,  valorous,  and  docile,  of  fine 
temper,  expellent  uiiiderstandiiig,  and  greatly  at* 
tached  to  strangers '-:  but  they  luive  been  witnout 
instruction  or  reward;  or  tney  would  otherwise 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  literatore,  and 
carried  the  aits  in  this  country  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  since,  under  all  their  disadvantages,  mere 
nave  not-  bee«t  wttnting  amongst  them,  men  who 
have  excdied  in  anAs  and  letters. 

The  European  Spaniards  are  e&lled  Gl^j>e- 
tones,  aiid.are-neany  all  devoted  to  commercial 

1>ursuit8.  Some  established  themselves  here,  and 
brmed  new  fkmilies ;  whilst  others,  after  having 
made  tiieir  fortunes,  with  great  iaimies  «iid  pe- 
rils by  land  and  sea,  returned  to  Ent^.  The 
English,  Freftdi,  and  Dutch,  have  attehipted 
several  times  to  establish  themselves  in  Peru; 
but  their  views  have  always  been  defeated  hf  the 
Spanish  gbvermaient^  who  were  aware  of  the  im- 
mense treasures  they  derived  from  it  in  gold, 
silver,  jewels,  quicksilver,  coj^|>er,  dves,  woods, 
balsams,  spices,  MfOnpariUa^  baynUlOy  oera,  cacao j 
and  a  thousand  other  drugs  and  prodifetlons, 
not  to  mention' taimals,  firuitft,  birds,' <and  ^sh,  in 
which  a  regular  ;^ecount  will  be  given  in  eadh  of 
the  articles  of  tb^  98  provinces  and  cMhns^imientos 
or  eovemmeni^  into  which  tUs  kingdom  is  di- 
vi<fed,  and  which  ar^  as  follows  : 

Provinces  of  Peru  4n  the  district  of  the  audience 

of  Lima. ' 


Cercadoi 

Chancay, 

Santa, 

TruxiUo, 

Safia, 

Piura, 

Caxamarca, 

Luya  and  Chillaos, 

Guamachneo, 

Chachaftoyas, 

Pat&2, 

Huamedles, 

Conchn^os, 

Parinaco<^as, 

Abancay, 

Cuzco, 

Pauctirtaintx), 


Huailas, 

Caxatamboy 

Huanuco, 

Tarma, 

Canta, 

Guarochiri,  . 

Yauyos, 

Xauxa, 

Canete, 

lea, 

Castro  Yirreyna, 

Angaraes, 

Guancav^ca, 

Quispicancihe, 

Canes  and  Ciuiettibsy 

Aimaraee, 

Urubamtii,  I 
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GuaiMnM, 
Andahuailas, 
Vileashuaman, 
Cotabamba, 
Calca  and  Lares, 
Chilques    and    Mas- 
ques, 
Chumbivilcas. . 
quipa. 

The  above  amount  to  50,  reckoning;  as  a  pro- 
vince the  jurisdiction  of  Cercado  of  Lima  ana  the 
city  of  Cuzco,  which  have  carregichrs. 

In  the  district  of  the  audience  of  Chareas, 


Huanta, 

Lucanas^ 

Caman&, 

Arequipa, 

Moquenua, 

Arica, 

Collahuas,orCailloma, 

dondesuyos  de  Are- 


Lampa, 

Caraoaya, 

A'sangarb, 

Chucuito, 

Paucar-colla, 

Paeiyefi,    or  Veren- 

guela, 
Omasuyos^ 

Larecaja, 

La  Pao, 

Sicasica, 

Orivo, 

Paria, 

Canmgas, 

Poroo, 


Chayarita,  or  Charcas^ 
Pilava,  or  Paspaya,. 
Cochabamba, 
Pumabambai 
Tomina, 
Atacama^ 
Lipes, 
Yamparaes, 
Paraguay^ 
Tucumu, 
Buienos  Ayresp 
Apolabamba, 
Mizque, 

Santa  uruz  de  la  Si-, 
erra. 


These  efUMBt  40  SO. 

In  the  district  of  the  audience  of  Santiago  of 

Chile. 


Itata, 

ChiU&n, 

Rede,  or  Estftncin  del 

La  Concepcion, 
Yaldivia, 
"Chiloe,  or  Castro, 
Las  Islas  de  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 


Cuyo, 

Copiapo, 

Serena,  or  Coquidbo, 

Quiliota, 

Acoifcagua, 

Santiago, 

Melipula, 

Rancagua, 

Colcagua, 

Maule, 

Besides  the  above,  this  kingdom  includes  the 
immense  ooimlrira  and  provinces  of  Chaeo,  the 
Moxos^  Chiquilbs,  Baures,  Chunchos,  liAknas, 
and  Araucanos  Indians,  amonrst  whom  the  Je- 
suits had  established  and  held  very  floiutshing 
missions. 

The  fi^t  bishops  in  Peru  were  Fernando  de 
Luque  and  Oltvertt,  native  of  Andalucia,  with 
title  of  bishop  erf  Tumbez  in  1531,  and  Ft.  Yi- 
cente  de  Yalverde^'a  Dominican,  native  of  Oro- 
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pesa,  with  title  of  biBbop*of  Cuzco,  in  lfiS8 ;  and 
who  was  put  to  death  bj^  the  Indians  of  La  Puna. 
The  archbishopric  of  Lima  has  for  suffra^n  the 
bishops  of  Cuzco,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Concepcion 
de  Chile,  Guamanca,  Areauipa,  Truxillo,  Quito, 
and  Panama ;  and  the  arcnbishopric  of  La  Plata 
those  of  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  dela  Sierra,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Tucumdn,  and  Pai-aguay.     This  vast  em- 

fire  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at 
iima,  this  being^  the  capital  and  metropolis.  He 
has  the  title  of  governor  and  captain-general  of 
all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Peru,  and  is 
president  of  the  royal  audience  and  chancery  of 
Lima ;  this  being  tne  authority  on  which  depend 
the  other  magistracies  and  tribunals,  civil  and 
criminal.  The  provinces  are  governed,  some  by 
ffovemors,  and  others  by  corregidors  nominated 
oy  the  king,  and  in  some  settlements  there 
remain  the  old  cacigues^  or  Indian  governors, 
though  under  subordmation  to  the  former  powers. 
The  Indians  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king, 
the  which  is  more  moderate  with  regard  to  suck 
as  voluntarily  acknowledged  their  obedience,  and 
proportionably  larger  to  those  who  were  sub- 
jected by  force  of  arms  :  and,  again,  there  are 
some  entirely  free  from  this  exaction,  namely, 
those  who  are  descendants  of  the  first  allies  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  who  assisted  them  in  their 
conquests. 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  nations  and  principal 

places  of  Peru. 


CiHes. 

Almagro, 
Arequipa, 
Arica,^ 
BelfiVista, 
Carrion, 

Castro- Virreyna, 
Caxamarca, 
Chachapoyas,    . 
Chuquisaca,  or  La 
Plata>or  Charcas^ 
Cuzco, 
Guamanga, 
Guancabelica, 
Goanuco^ 
lea, 
Lamas, 
Lima, 
Mizque, 
'Moquehua, 
Moyobamba, 
Nasca, 
Oropesa, 


Paa, 

Pisco, 

Piura, 

Poto, 

Potosi, 

Puno, 

Sana, 

S.  Juan  del  Oro, 

Santa, 

Tarija, 

Tarma* 

Truxillo, 

Victoria. 

Barbarous  Nations. 

Abitiisa^, 

Acos, 

Achives^ 

Amamazos, 

Ancas,  or  Angas,. 

AnffarallBS. 

Ai^clis, 

Asapupenas, 


Ataviilos,    ' 

AuUagas. 

Autis, 

Ayahuacas, 

A^avuis, 

Aimaraes, 

Borillos, 

Boros, 

Calca  and  Lares, 

Callisecas, 

Calluas, 

Canisienes, 

Cavinas, 

Cabos, 

Cenonaoaaa, 

Charcas, 

Chinataguas, 

Chiquiguanitas, 

Chiriguanos, 

Chiucas, 

Choromoros, 

Chjucunas, 

Chuaanas, 

Chunchos, 

Chupachoa, 

Chuscos, 

Ciriones, 

Cocmonomas^ 

Coniguas, 

Coecaocoas, 

Coseremonifliios,  . 

Firaayos, 

Guatahuahuas, 

Guatinguiqpaa, 

Guailas, 

Hancohualluas, 

Ituancas, 

Huaras, 

Hubinas, 

Ibitas,    4 

Ipillos, 

Lamas, 

Matupeyape8> 

Masques, 

Masteles, . 

Mailonas, 

Mogolves, . 

Motilones, 

Mo^os, 

Mures, 

Nindasos, 

Facajes, 

Paoatsiguas, 

Payansos, 

Purasicas, 


Qiiechws^ 

Raches, 

Taucas, 

Xamoros, 

Zepatos. 

IHvers. 

Amarumayu^ 

Apere,     ^ 

Apiochana, 

Apurimac, 

Boca  de  Pan, 

Cabirecu, 

Cachi-mayu, 

Calla-buajra, 

Caravaillo, 

Castela, 

Caica-mayu, 

Chila, 

Chu<]^ui-mayu, 

Coroico, 

Corurula, 

De.laSal, 

Desaquadero> 
Enin, 

Guazumiri, 

Guaura, 

Huambra, 

Iraibi, 

Itenep, 

Lir«ay, 

Maffes, 

Ma£i, 

Manica, 

Pacas-mayu, 

Paravari, 

Pilco-mayu^ 

Pocona,, 

Rimac, 

Sama, 

Tambo, 

Ucupampa, 

Xauxa, 

Yetaua 

> 

Lakes, 
Aullaga, 
Cayubabas, 
Chihuata, 
Chinchaicoclm, 
Cullud, 
Huaichao, 
Huaillarun, 
Js^cabamba^ 
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Lauri-cocha, 

Loro-cocha, 

Paria, 

Parina-cocha, 

Patan-cocha, 

Punrun, 

Puma-cocha, 

TieUa-cocha, 

Titicaca, 

Vilafro. 

MounUuns. 
Abitanis, 
Acacuna, 
Acochala, 
Ananea, 
Andes, 
Aporoma, 
Aiauro, 
Arcota, 
Arirahua, 
Aupillan, 
Cara-hui^pra^^ 
Carangas, 
Chocaya, 
Chumbilla, 
Condonoma, 
Huantajaya, 
Huatiapa, 
Huayana-putina, 
Julainan^, 
Laicacota, 
Ornate, 
OrurO) 
Popo, 
Porco, 
Poto, 
Potosi, 
Sahuancuca, 
Santa*Juana, 
Sunchull, 
Tampaya, 
Ucuntaya. 

Parts. 
Acari, 
Arant&c, 
Atacama, 
Callao, 
Casma, 
Chancay, 
Chancallo, 
Olierrepe^ 

▼OL.  IT. 


Chule, 

Guacho, 

Guanchoco^ 

Guarco,    . 

HUo, 

HuaDape, 

Ilai, 

Iqueique, 

Malabrigo, 

Paita, 

Pisagua, 

Quemado, 

Tarapaya, 

ToDffora, 

Tumbes. 

Promoniarie9i 
Acari, 
Aeaquini, 
Atico^ 
Blanco, 
Chao, 
Gorrientes, 
DelAgo^ 
FeroL 
HUo, 
Moreno, 
Nc^grillos, 
Paita, 
Piedia, 
Quemado, 
•S.  Antonio, 
S.  Jorge, 
8.  Nicolas, 
Tarapaca^ 

Islands. 
Asia, 
Cocos, 
Dogs  idand, 
Guano, 
Guara, 
Huanape^ 
iqueique^ 
Lobos, 
Mancera, 
Nonura, 
S.  Lorenzo, 
S.  Martin. 

Forts. 
S.  Fernando, 
Guarochiri. 


|Tor  the  chronological  series  of  the  Inca  Em- 
perors of  Peru,  ff iyen  by  Albedo ;  see  the  end  of 
the  following  adoitionaf  matter. 

Additional  Information  respecting  the 

KINGDOM   OF   PeRU. 

i.  Climate  J  Soil,  and  Productions.  —  2.  Mines^ 
Exports  J  and  Imports.  —  3.  Population. — 4. 
Revolutions.  —  5.  Traits  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Aborigines. —  6.  Table  of  Longitudes  am  La* 
titudes. 

^  1.  CUrnate,  Soily  end  Productions. — From  the 
situation  of  this  country,  which  is  within  the  tor- 
rid zone,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  almost  uninhabitable ;  but  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains  bein^  on  the  one  side,  and  the  S.  Sea  on 
the  other,  it  is  not  so  hot  as  tropical  countries  in 
general  are;  and  in  some  parts  it  is  disagreeably 
cold*  In  one  part  are  mountains  of  a  stupendous 
height  and  magnitude,  haying  their  summits  co- 
yeml  with  snow ;  on  the  other,  yolcanoes  flam- 
ing within,  while  their  summits,  chasms,  and 
apertures,  are  inyolyed  in  ice.    The  plains  are 
temperate,  the  beaches  and  yallies  not;    and 
lastly,  according  to  the  diposition  of  the  country, 
its  lugh  or  low  situation,  we  find  all  the  yarie^ 
of  gradations  of  temperature  between  the  two 
^xtremes  of  heat  and  cold.    It  is  remarkable  that 
In  some  places  it  neyer  rains,  which  defect  is  sup- 
plied by  a  dew  that  fidls  eyeiy  night  and  suffici- 
ently refireshes  the  y^^table  creation;  but  in 
Quito  they  haye  prodigious  rains,  attended  by 
dreadful  storms  of  thunder  and  Ughtning.    In 
the  inland  pmrts  of  Peru,  and  by  the  oanks  of  the 
riyers,  the  soil  is  usually  yery  fertile ;  but  along 
-the  sea-coast  it  is  a  barren  sand.    Vast  numbers 
of  cattle  were  imported  by  the  Spaniards  into 
Peru,  when  they  took  possession  of  that  country; 
these  are  now  so  increased  that  they  run  wild, 
and  are  hunted  like  game.    This  country  pro- 
duces fruits  peculiar  to  Uie  climate,  and  most 
of  those  in  Europe.    The  culture  of  maize,  of 
pimentoy  and  of  cotton,  which  was  found  esta- 
blished there,  has  not  been  neglected ;  and  that 
of  wheat,  barley,  cassaooj  potatoes,  sugar,  and  of 
the  oliye  and  yine  is  attended  to.    The  goat  has 
thriven  veiy  well ;  but  the  sheep  haye  degene- 
rated, and  their  wool  is  becoine  extremely  coarse. 
There  are  certain  waters  in  this  country  which 
in  their  course  turn  into  stime ;  and  fountains  of 
liquid  matter,  called  coppey^  resembling  pitch 
and  tar,  and  used  by  seamen  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   On  the  coast  of  Guayaquil  and  Guate- 
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nala  are  ^MUid  a  ocfiiaiit  fiipeoM  of  sumIS)  vliich 
yield  the  purple  dye  so  eelebrated  bj  die  an- 
cients, ana  wnioh  the  mederm  kxfm  enpposed 
to  have  been  lost.  The  shell  that  contains  them 
is  fixed  to  roe&s  watered  bv  the  eea.  It  is  of 
the  size  of  a  large  tmt.  Various  methods  are 
vusfid  to  extract  the  fHtf]ile  matter  from  the  ani« 
malv  TJier^  am  ne  colour  that  can  be  compared 
to  tibisy  either  in  lustre  otr  permanence. 
.  Here  is  also  fQimd  a  new  substance,  called 
the  platina,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
eighth  metal.  In  its  native  state  it  is  mixed 
with  gold  and  iron,  and  this  at  first  gave  rise 
-to  a  suspicion  that  it  was  nothinff  more  than  a 
eonbinatiM  of  these  two  metals ;  Butt  late  expe- 
Timents  of  chemists  fiilly  prove,  that  it  is  a  pure 
and  simple  metal,  with  properties  peeoUar  to  it- 
-^fw  It  cannot  be  afieeted  by  amr  simple  acid, 
or  by  any  known  solvent,  except  the  cmsa  iregia; 
it  will  not  tarnish  in  tlie  air,  neither  wul  it  nwt ; 
it  unites  to  the  fixedness  of  gold,  and  to  the  pro- 
perty it  has  of  not  being  sasc^tiMe  of  destruc- 
tion, a  hardness  almost  equal  to  that  of  iron, 
and  a  much  greater  difficulty  of  fndon.  It  is  of 
an  intermediate  colour  between  that  of  iron  and 
silver ;  it  can  be  forged  and  extended  into  tUn 
plates ;  and  when  dissolved  in  a^ua  regia^  it 
may  be  made  to  aseome,  by  preopitation,  an 
innnite  diversity  of  colours ;  and  Coimt  Milby 
has  succeeded  m  varying  these  predpitates  so 
much,  that  he  has  a  picture  painted,  in  the 
colouring  of  which  time  is  scarce  any  thing 
but  platina  made  use  of.  Upon  Hke  whole, 
from  considering  the  advantams  of  the  platina, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  ttlis  metal  deserves, 
at  least,  fi*om  its  superiority  to  all  others,  to 
share  the  title  of  king  of  meialsj  of  which  gold 
has  so  long  been  in  possession. 

The  Peruvian  bart^,  so  fiimous  at  present  for 
curing  intermittent  fevers,  is  likewise  fonnd  here. 
The  tree  firom  which  it-  is  taken  grows  upon  tlie 
slope  of  mountains,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  cherry  tree.  It  is  distingnisiied  into 
three  kinds;  the  red^  vellow,  and  the  white; 
but  the  red  is  found  to  be  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cacious. The  Jesuits  carried  this  bairk  to  Roine 
as  early  as  1639 ;  but  the  natives  are  supposed 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  medicinal  quali- 
ties many  ages  before. 

3.  Mmesy  Exports  andlmpcris — In  then,  parts 
of  Peru  are  several  gold  mines ;  but  those  of 
silver  are  found  aU  over  the  counlry,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potosi.  Nature  never 
aibrded  to  th^  avidity  of  maiddnd,  in  any  countiy 


on  the  globe,  such  rich  mines  as  those  of  Potosi. 
These  ramous  Mines  were  accidentally  discovered 
in  the  year  1545,  in  this  manner.  An  Indian, 
named  Hualpa,  one  day  following  some  deer, 
which  made  directly  up  the  hill  of  rotosi,  came 
to  a  steep  craggy  part  of  the  hill,  and  tiie  better 
to  enable  him  to  climb  up,  laid  hold  of  a  shrub, 
which  came  up  by  the  roots,  and  laid  open  a  mass 
of  silver  ore*  He  for  some  time  kept  it  a  secret, 
but  afterwards  revealed  it  to  his  friend  Guanca, 
who,  because  lie  would  not  discover  to  him  the 
method  of  refining  it,  acquainted  the  Spaniard 
his  master,  namea  Yalaroel,  with  the  discovery. 
Yalaroel  registered  the  mine  in  1545 ;  and  from 
that  time  till  16S8  these  mines  of  Potosi  had 
yielded  95,619,000  pieces  of  eight,  which  is  about 
4,85fi/NK)  pieces  a  year. 

But  the  annual  sum  derived  from  these  mines, 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  and  as  calculated 
from  the  produce  of  the  royal  duties,  and  therefore 
considerably  under  the  truth,  amounts  to  3,400 
Spanish  marks  of  pure  gold,  and  513,000  ditto 
of  pure  silver.  The  value  in  dollars  of  both  is 
5,317,988  ;  the  gold  being  estimated  at  145  ^ 
dollars,  and  the  silver  at  9  ^  dollars  the  Spanish 
mark.  Besides  this,  we  must  add  for  contraband 
989,018  dollars ;  and  the  total  produce  will  then 
be  6,840^000. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  valu0»^of  the 
exports  of  that  Kingdom  to  Europe,  at  diiferent 
periods  of  the  last  century,  will  show  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  its  commerce. 


nnual  exports  of  Peru  to  Europe  for 
1714  to  1739^  while  the  system  of 
the  Galleons  continued  -    .    -    -    2,£e5,000 

from    1748   to  1778, 


while  the  trade  was  carried  on  by 
register  ships  i-    -----    - 

fitxn    1785   to  1794, 


4,260,479 


since  the  estaUishment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  free  tniMle.       6,686,884 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported 
into  Peru  aAd  Chile  in  1803,  amounted  to 
11,500,000,  aad  tiie  exports  consisted  of  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  4,000,000  dollars,  besides 
8,000,000  dollars  in  specie. 

3.  Popiifatidii.r^The  population  of  Peru,  in 
1796,  appears  from  the  Viagero  Universal  and 
Alvear  y  Ponce,  to  amount  in  1796,  to  1,445,000 
souls,  and  ttttt  of  Chfle  to  780,000,  in  1806.  But 
Mr.  Walton  greatfy  exceeds  this  estimate,  for  he 
states  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  viceroy- 
alty,  in  the  year  1818,  as  follows : 
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Indians,  ooen,  women  and  ebildrw  •  S^B46)8&1 
Mulatloee)  Mestizos^  Samboe^  Qaa- 

droons,  Negroes,  men  women,  and 

chilcken 1,287,040 

Creoles  born  m  Peru,  descendaats  of 

Spaniards  -.---•-  4/76,683 
Spaniards  bom  in  OU  Spaing  residents 

in  Peru 294,412 


Inhabitaito  in  Peru 
Inhabitants  in  Mexico 


4,798y479 


m— ■ 


In  Meiioo  and  Peru,  subjects  to  Spun  .  9,642,875 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  P^u,  pride  and 
kainess  are  said  to  be  the  most  predominant 
passions.  Avarice  may  likewise  be  attributed  to 
some  of  them  with  a  great  deal  of  propriety. 
There  is  very  little  conmieree  in  this  fine  coun- 
try, except  in  the  cities  and  lar^  towns,  which 
are  described  under  their  respective  names.  The 
ehief  manu&ctures  are  carried  on  by  the  Indisens ; 
these  consist  chiefly  of  leather,  woollen  and 
cotton  stiifis,  and  earthen  ware ;  inthe&bticatioft 
of  which  they  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  ingenious. 
The  Indians  and  Negroes  are  ibrbidden,  under 
Ae  severest  pamlties,  to  intermarry  ;  for  divi* 
siiHi  between  these  two  classes,  is  the  greatest 
instrument,  in  wlpch  the  Spaniards  trust  lor  the 
peservation  of  the  colonies.  -  Peru  is  governed 
Wf  a  viceroy,  who  is  absolute ;  but  it  being  imc* 
possible  for  him  to  superintend  the  idiole  extent 
of  his  government,  he  delegrates  a  part  of  his 
ttttthority  to  the  several  audieVices  and  courts, 
established  at  different  jdaces  throughout  his  terri*' 
tories.  At  Lima  there  is  a  treasury  court  jfor 
receiving  a  fifth  of  the  mines,  and  certain  taxes 

Said  by  the  Indians^  which  belong  to  the  king  of 
pain. 

4.  EevokiHms, — ^About  the  year  1781,  and  the 
same  period  in  which  happened  the  revolution  in 
Santa  F6;  an  insurrection  took  place  in  this 
kingdom,  under  the  direction  of  Tupac-Amaru, 
but  'which  &iled  fi^m  the  circumstwce  of  this 
chief  being  so  enraged  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  desinnis  of  revenging  his  ancestors^  as  to 
have  pnomulgated  his  resolution  of  extirpating 
eveiy  other  race  but  the  original  one  of  the 
country;  when  the  Mustees^  Mulattoes,  and 
Creoles  being  more  numerous  and  better  in-* 
formed  than  the  Indians,  united  against  them^ 
and  rendered  the  attempt  abortive. 

But  the  seeds  of  revolution  that  have  germi- 
nated in  Mexico,  Venezula  and  La  Plata,  have 
struck  their  roots  deep  in  this  kingdom,  and 


allhoii^  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  which  has  spread  as  it  were  by  an 
electric  impulse  through  the  former  dominions, 
manifest  itself  so  frequently  and  with  such  vio- 
lence in  Peru,  we  are,  nevertheless,  not  without 
sufficient  documents  to  prove  that  the  old  govern- 
ment has  need  of  sdl  its  energies,  and  even  of 
submitting  to  some  sacrifices  to  secure  its  power. 

On  this  subject  the  Buenos  Ayres  Gazette,  of 
the  8th  of  May  1812,  contains  the  folk>wing  para- 
graph : — "  It  appears  that  the  capital  of  the  kiM-  , 
dom  of  Peru^  afive  to  the  glorious  example  of  tbs 
other  American  provinces,  now  exhibits  some 
qrmptoms  of  rousing  itself  fix>m  the  lethargy  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  despots  and  their  satel** 
Utes  had  reduced  it.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  to 
conceal  from  the  Peruvians  the  desperate  situation 
of  the  Peninsula,  the  truth  begins  to  penetrate 
even  into  those  remote  countries ;  and  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  people,  undeceived,  and 
no  longer  the  subjects  of  delusion,  will  concur  in 
supporang  the  great  cause  of  the  independence 
of  the  new  world.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
Ahaseld,  tik^d  of  striving  against  the  current  of 
our  new  system,  offered  at  Lima  to  instal  a 
iunta,  provided  the  presidency  wais  secured  to 
nimsell^  and  the  expiring  government  of  Cadia 
recognised.  This  concession  resulted  from  a 
commotion  excited  among  the  Mulatto  militia^ 
wh^i  they  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Gotoneche.  From  the  above  Oazette,  it 
appeared  also,  that  Gt>y oneehe  was  at  the  head  of 
4000  men,  and  the  province  of  Potosi,  with  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  country,  still  remained  &ith» 
fill  in  tneir  adherence  to  the  mother  country. 
But  the  province  of  Cochabamba  continued  its 
connections  with  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
was  said  to  have  a  military  fi>rce.  of  4000  men> 
What  was  called  the  auxiliary  army  of  the  Junta 
in  that*  country  is  commanded  by  one  Pueyredon, 
but  its  amount  is  not  stated.    See  La  Plata. 

5.  Traits  of  the  Xelijpan  of  the  Aborigines* — 
The  chief  god  of  die  rerm^ans*  was  Wiracocha, 
Inr  whom  they  und^vtood  the  maker  of  aU 
miiigS';  next  to  Uim"  they  W(Mrriiipped  the  Sun^ 
and  after  him.  Thunder.  The  itnaees  of  these 
three  they  never  touched  with  their  bare  hands  : 
they  worshipped  also  the  Stars,  Eiarth,  Sea,  Rain- 
bow, Rivers,  Fountains,  and  Trees.  They 
adoned  also  wild  beasts,  that  these  might  not  hurt 
them;  and  as  marks  of  devotion,  when  they 
traveUed,  they  left  in  the  cross-ways,  and  dan- 
gerous plaxses,  old  shoes  bnd  flsathers,  and  if  they 
had  notoinflr  els^,  stcmes.  They  worshipped  the 
Sun,  by  puUing  off  the  hair  from  their  eye^brows : 
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when  they  were  in  fear,  they  would  touch  the 
Earth  and  look  up  to  the  Sun.  They  worshipped 
also  th^'dead  bodies  of  their  Emperors,  and  in- 
deed there  was  nothing  so  trifling,  but  it  in  some 
degree  excited  their  fear  and  veneration.  They 
have  some  glimmering  knowledge  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  and  of  Noah's  flood,  and  they  be- 
lieve in  the  end  of  the  world,  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  dread,  whenever  the  sun  is  eclipsed  ; 
and  this  luminary  they  take  to  be  the  moon's 
husband.  Their  rriests  they  held  in  such  esteem, 
that  no  great  matter  was  undertaken,  either  by 
prince  or  people,  without  their  advice. 

None,  except  themselves,  had  access  to  the 
Idols,  and  then  only  when  they  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  then  they  would  prostrate  themselves 
on  the  ground.  In  sacrificing  they  abstained  from 
women  ;  and  some  out  of  zead  would  put  out  their 
own  eyes.  They  used  to  consult  with  the  devil, 
to  whom  they  sacrificed  men,  and  dedicated  boys 
in  their  temples  for  sodomy.  Thev  had  also 
their  temples  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  their  monasteries  for  priests  and  sorcerers. 
Their  nuns  were  so  strictly  kept,  that  it  was 
death  to  be  defloured.  After  14  years  of  age 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  monastery,  either  to 
serve  their  idcia  (and  such  must  be  virgins  still) 
or  else  to  serve  as  wives  and  concubines  to  the 
Inca,  or  Emperor.  They  are  very  freauent  and 
strict  in  their  confessions,  and  cheerfully  under- 
take what  penance  is  enjoined  them  ;  but  the  Inca 
used  to  confess  only  to  the  Sun ;  after  confession 
they  all  wash  in  baths,  leaving  their  sins  in  the 
water.  They  used  to  sacrifice  vegetables,  animals^ 
and  men,  chiefly  children,  for  the  health  or  pros- 
perity of  their  Inca,  and  fbr  victory  in  war.  In 
some  places  they  eat  their  men-sacrifices,  in 
others  they  only  dried  and  preserved  them  in 
silver  coffins.  They  anointed  with  blood  the 
feces  of  their  idols,  and  doors  of  iheir  temples,  or 
rather  slaughter-houses.    See  Acosta,  Cieza^ 

60MARA,  &c 

Peruvums,  their  festival  days. — They  had  feasts 
and  sacrifices  everjr  month  of  the  year,  in  which 
were  offered  multitudes  of  sheep  or  different 
colours,  which  they  burned.  The  Inca's  children 
were  dedicated  in  these  feasts ;  their  ears  were 
pierced,  then  they  were  wiped,  and  their  feces 
anointed  with  blood,  in  sign  that  they  should  be 
true  in  their  allegiance  to  their  Inca.  During 
the  month  of  this  latter  festival,  no  stranger 
might  remain  in  Cuzco,  but  at  the  end  thereof 
they  were  admitted,  and  had  a  morsel  of  br^td 
presented  to  each  man,  that  they  should  by  eating 
thereof  testify  their  fidelity  to  the  Inca,    In  the 


second  month,  which  is  our  January,  (for  Decern* 
ber^  in  which  the  sun  returns  from  capricom,  wa» 
their  first  month)  they  flung  the  ashes  of  their 
sacrifices  into  the  river,  following  the  same  six 
leagues,  and  prajring  the  river  to  carry  that 
present  to  Yiracocha.  In  the  three  following 
months,  they  offered  100  sheep ;  in  the  6th  they 
offered  100  sheep  more,  and  celebrated  a  feast 
for  their  maize-harvest ;  in  the  7th  they  sacrificed 
to  the  sun  ;  in  the  8th  and  9th  month,  800  sheep 
were  offered  ;  in  the  10th  100  more ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  moon  they  burned  torches,  washed 
themselves,  and  then  were  drunk  four  days 
together  ;  in  the  11th  month  they  offered  100 
sheep  more,  and  upon  a  black  sheep  poured  much 
eldca  or  wine  of  maize  to  procure  rain ;  in  the  18th 
month  they  sacrificed  100  sheep  and  kept  a  feast. 
They  had  indeed  many  fests,  when  they  would 
continue  in  mourning  and  sad  procession  two 
days,  and  the  two  days  after  would  be  spent  in  feast* 
ing.  dancing,  and  drinking.    See  Jos.  Acosta. 

Peruvians,  their  belief  of  thedepartedsouis^-^They 
believed  that  the  departed  souls  wandered  up 
and  down,  and  suffered  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold; 
therefore  they  carried  them  meat,  drink,  and 
clothes*  They  used  also  to  put  gold  and  silver 
in  their  mouths,  hands,  and  bosoms,  and  indeed 
much  treasure  has  attimes  been  dug  out  of  their 
graves*  They  believed  that  the  souls  of  good 
men  were  at  rest  in  glory.  The  bodies  were  ho« 
noured  after  death ;  sacrifices  and  garments  were 
offered  to  them ;  the  best-beloved  wife  was  slain, 
and  attendants  of  all  sort».  To  the  Inca's  jriiost 
young  children  were  sacrificed,  and  if  the  father 
was  sick,  they  would  commonly  slay  the  son, 
thinking  this  murder-  should  satisfy  death  for  the 
fether.  Concerning  these  and  other  their  ira« 
pious  ceremonies,  see  Acosta. 

6.  Table  of  Ixmgitudes  and  Latitudes.  —  For 
this  Table  ofnthe  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  kingdom,  see  the 
end  of  the  General  Prefece.] 

Chronological  Series  of  the  Inca-Emperors  who 

have  presided  in  Peru* 

1*  Manco'Inea  was  the  first  who  reduced  the 
barbarous  Indians  to  a  civilized  life  in  1100,  ac- 
cording to  Garcilaso  de  la  Yesa,  and  taught  them 
arts  and  agriculture.  He  feigned  himself  to  be 
son  of  the  Sun,  and  sent  from  his  fether  for  the 
^od  of  mankind ;  in  the  establishing  of  which* 
ideas,  and  also  in  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
itself:  he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  his  aster  and 
wife  Mama  OcUo  Huaco.  The  Indians  received 
him  as  a  deity,  and  gave  him  the  name  dT  C^pac^ 
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friii€h  flisnifies,  Ridi  in  virtae ;  and  they  esta* 
blished  tae  insignias  of  prince  in  his  successors, 
giving  him  to  wear  a  turban^  which  was  folded 
three  times  round  the  head  with  a  red  arrow 
pending  in  front.  He  made  many  humane  and 
wise  laws;  condemning  as  capital  crimes  homi- 
cide, adultery,  and  theft;  and  he  commanded 
that  each  should  select  his  wife  out  of  his  own 
fiiroily,  but  never  till  he  was  SO  years  of  age. 
He  proposed  the  adoration  of  the  Sun  as  uie 
first  Divinit;^,  and  built  to  it  a  temple  at  Cuzco, 
and  close  to  it  a  house  for  the  virgins  consecrated 
to  that  deity ;  and  these,  it  appears,  should  be 
of  the  royal  blood,  or  descenaed  of  the  Incas. 
His  reign  is  thought  to  have  lasted  40  yeai-s,  and 
be  left  as  his  successor, 

2.  Smchi'Roca^  first-bom  of  Manco-Capac: 
he  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  those  barbarians, 
who  had  been  civilized  by  his  father,  (the  appel* 
lation  Sinchi  signifying  Strong,)  and  he  extended 
his  dominion  to  the  s.  of  Cuzco  for  more  than  60 
miles,  as  far  as  the  settlement  called  Chuncari, 
and  e.  as  far  as  the  shore  of  the  river  Culla- 
huaya,  reducing  all  those  nations  to  his  obedi- 
ence by  mild  and  conciliatory  measures.  His 
wife's  name  was  Mama-Cora;  by  her  he  had 
many  'children,  and  left  the  government,  at  his 
death,  to  his  first-bom,  after  a  29  years'  rei^. 

3.  Uoque-  Yupanquiy  which  first  name  signifies 
L^-handed ;  as  he  was  accustomed  to  this  fiiult, 
and  the  second  signifying  prognosticator,  alluding 
to  the  victories  he  foretold.  He  was  the  first 
who  embodied  an  army.  He  subjected  the  Canes 
Indians,  then  the  Ayaviris,  ana  built  a  fortress 
called  Pucar&.  He  afterwards  subjected  the  pro- 
vinces of  Paucar-Collaand  Hatun-CoUa,  together 
with  other  settlements,  and  extended  the  empire 
as  fiur  as  the  channel  or  waste-water  of  the  lake 
Titicaca  to  the  s,  and  as  far  as  the  cordiUera  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Andes  to  the  a).  His  wife 
was  Mama-Cava,  who  bare  him  no  other  male 
children  than  one,  who  succeeded  him.  He  died 
at  Cuzeo,  of  age  93  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
34  years  and  seven  months. 

4.  MaUa^Capac,  who  took  the  reins  of  the 
monarchy,  through  the  death  of  his  father,  at  the 

2;e  of  51.  He  subjected  the  province  of  Tia- 
uanaca,  where  he  caused  fine  edifices  to  be 
constructed,  and  obliged,  through  his  fame  and 
reputation  in  conquests,  the  settlements  of  the 

{province  of  Coc-yaviri  to  acknowledge  their  al- 
egianee;  as  also,  to  follow  their  example,  the 
Iraians  of  the  provinces  of  Cauquicura,  Mallama, 
Huarina,  Cucihuna,  Laricaja,  Sancavan,  and  Col- 
las^  though  not  till  he  had  routed  them  in  a  battle 


fought  at  the  place  called  Huaichu.  He  tiius 
extended  his  empire  as  &r  as  Caracolla,  and  as 
the  lake  Paria  to  the  s.  and  e.  as  far  as  the  beau- 
tiful llanuras  of  Chuqui-apu.  He  also  included 
in  his  conquests  to  the  w.  tne  provinces  of  Chum- 
bivillca,  AUca,  Taurisma,  Cota-huahu,  Puma- 
tampu,  and  Parina-cocha,  and  to  the  e.  those  of 
Aruni  and  Collahua.  He  had  by  his  wife  Mama- 
Cuca  many  sons,  and  died  at  91  years  of  age, 
leaving  his  empire  to  his  first-bom. 

5.  Cegaac'  Yupangui^  who  passed  with  his  army 
the  river  Auprimac,  subjected  the  nation  of  the 
Pitis,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Aimaraes.  in 
whose  territory  he  caused  the  fortress  of  Patirca 
to  be  built.  He  was  the  first  who  entered  Cuzco, 
the  capital,  in  triumph.  In  another  expedition 
he  subjected  the  settlements  called  Quechuas  in 
the  province  of  Cotaparopa  and  Catanera,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Amampallpa,  Hacari,  Ubina, 
Caman4,  Caravilli,  Pieta,  and  Quelca.  He  then 
undertook  other  conquests,  namely,  those  of  the 
provinces  of  Tapf^-ric  and  Cochapampa,  Chayanta 
and  Charcas,  and,  lastly,  those  of^  Curahuaci, 
Amancay,  Sura,  Apucara,  Rucana  and  Hatun- 
Rucana ;  and,  towards  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Sea,  those  of  Nanasca,  Mama  and  Curiyllpay. 
He  reigned  41  years,  and  the  crown,  at  his  death, 
descended  to  his  son. 

6.  Inca^Roca,  (this  name  signifying  Prudent 
Prince).   His  first  plans  of  conquest  were  against 
Chinchasuya;  when  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
subject  to  him  the  nations  of  Tacmaras  and  Qui- 
nuailas,  with  the  country  of  Cochaca^  and  Cu- 
rampa.  He  was  equally  victorious  over  the  Chan- 
cas  and  the  nations  of  Hancohuallo,  Utunsulla, 
Uramarca,  and  Yillca.     His  second  expedition, 
under  the  direction  of  his  son  Yahuar-huacac, 
brought  under  his  dominion  the  settlements  of 
Challa-pampa,  Pillcupata,  Havisca,  and  Tunu. 
The  third,  which  consisted  of  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  made  him  master  of  the  provinces  of  Chun- 
euri,  Pucuna,  Muyumuyu,  Misqui,  Sacaca,  Ma- 
chaca,  and  Characara.    This  prince  was  the  first 
who  founded  schools  for  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  where  they  were  instmcted  in  the  Quipus, 
which  was  a  certain  number  of  cords  of  various 
colours,  full  of  different  kinds  of  knots,   and 
which  served  as  writing.    The  annalist,  or  his- 
torian of  the  empire,  who  preserved  them  in 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  was  called  Quipucana, 
or  Keeper  of  the  Quipus.  ^  He  reigned  51  years, 
was  married  to  Mama-micay^  and  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

7.  Yahuar-Huacac^  (meaning  one  that  weeps 
blood)«    He  succeeded  to  Inca  Koca,  and  he  had; 
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thid  name  from  its  being  said  of  him,  that  he 
wept  blood  from  his  nose.  He  entrusted  to  his 
brother  Inca-mota  the  command  of  the  armies,  and 
conquered  CoUa-'Suyu.  Jealous  of  the  ferocious 
and  unquiet  disposition  of  his  eMest  son,  Inca- 
Rapac,  he  destined  him  to  the  empWment  of 
watching,  the  cattle  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
near  Cuyco ;  where  it  was  that  Viracocha^Inca, 
brother  df  Manco-Capac,  had  the  &mous  vision, 
which  revealed  to  him  the  rebellion  which  was 
engendered  in  the  provinces  of  Ghincha-suyu. 
One  should  think,  that  it  was  some  diabolical 
phantom  which  had  thus  appeared  to  the  prince, 
and  he  immediately  gave  ail  the  information  to 
his  father,  although  the  latter  was  backward  in 
crediting  what  was  told  him.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain,  that  three  months  afterwards  an 
account  was  received  of  the  insurrection ;  when 
Yaguar-Huacac,  being  greatlv  terrified,  aban- 
doned the  court,  and  fled  with  nis  sons  and  many 
chieftains  into  the  woods.  The  son,  Inca-Rapac, 
assembled  some  people,  and^  having  formed  a 
small  but  resolute  army  of  8000  men,  went  out 
to  meet  the  rebels;  receiving  in  his  march  a 
numerous  succour  from  Rimares  and  Quechuas ; 
and  he  thus  attacked  the  enemy,  and^  after  a 
battle  of  ei^t  hours,  entirely  defeated,  them.  He 
afterwards  re-established  the  peace  of  the  coun* 
try,  and,  returning  hoaie,  he  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  his  father ;  who  honoured  him  with 
the  UautOj  or  imperial  crown,  and  ceded  to  him 
the  kingdom ;  retiring  himself  into  a  private  life 
at  Muina,  where  he  lived  seven  years  with  his 
wife  Mama  Chic-ya,  and  died  85  years  of  age. 

8.  Jnca'^Rapac^  who,  as  soon  as  he'  began  to 
reign,  acquired  the    name  of  Vtracochi^Inca, 
through  the  vision  of  the  brother  of  Manco  Ca- 
pac.    He  caused  to  be  built  to  him  a  temple  at 
Caccha,  16  leagues  distant  from  Cu»:o  to  the  s. 
He  conquered,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  the 
provinces  of  Garanca,    Ullaca,   IJipi,  Chicha, 
Huaytata,  Poc-ra,  Asancaru,  Parcu,  ricuy,  ai^ 
Acos:  also  the  Lord  of  Tucma,  or  Tucuman, 
came  to  Cuzco  to  render  him  obedience.     The 
Indians  have  a  tradition  from  their  ancestors, 
that  this  prince  foretold  the    entrance  of  the 
Spaniards   into  that   kingdom,   and  that  they 
would  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Incas^    He  had 
by  his  wife  Mama-Runtu  a  son  named  Inca- 
Urco,  his  first«born,  and  who  succeeded  him ; 
also  another  son,  named  Titu  Manco-Capac,  af- 
terwards called  Pachacut^c.    He  lived  73  yeara, 
and  reigned  36. 

9.  /tica-Urro,  who  had  scarcely  come  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  father's  crown,  when  he  was. 


in  eleven  days'  time,  deposed  by  the  _ 
and  princes  of  the  blood,  who  could  not  endure 
his  stupidity.  He  thuB  retired  into  private  life, 
leaving  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Titu  Manco-Cqiac. 

10.  Pachaadicy  thus  caUed  in  memory  of  hie 
having  been  established  in  the  empice  the  first 
year  after  the  government  of  his  fetoer ;  and  his 
name  signifies  literally.  He  that  gives  a  new 
existence  to  the  world.  TUs  prince  extended 
the  empire  with  the  conquest  of  the»  provinces  of 
Sausa  or  Xanxa,  Tarma,  Purapu  or  BoB»boB^ 
Ancara,  Chucurpu,  and  Huaima.  He  after- 
wards subjected  Pincu,  Huara%  Piaco-Pampa, 
Chnnduicu,  Huamachucu,  Caxaaiarea,  Yauvu, 
lea,  Pisco,  Chiacha,  Runahuanac,  Huarcu,  Malla, 
Chillca,  Pachacamac,  Rimac,  Chancay,  Huaman, 
Parmunca,  Huallmi,  Santa,  Huanape,  and  El 
Chimu.  He  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  war 
in  which  he  made  these  conquests,  and  acquired 
the  glorious  name  of  conqueror,  and  built  great 
temples,  baths,  aqueducts, &c.  ByhiswifelVbina- 
Huarcu  ho  had  a  son  named  Inca-Yupaaqui  aad 
several  others ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  concubines 
amounted  to  300.    He  died  at  103  years  of  age. 

11.  Yupanqui^  who  followed  the  exam[d'e  of 
his  fiither ;  for  he  subjected  the  Moxos  at  Copiaco 
and  at  Coquimbo,  and  stretched  his  roiite  as  fer 
as  the  river  Maule  of  Chile.  He  built  the  great 
fortress  of  Cuzco,  and  merited  by  his  dem^icy 
the  surname  of  Pious.  He  had  by  his  wife  Mboul 
Chimpu-Ocllo,  a  son  called  Tupac-Yupanoui, 
who  succeeded  him  to  the  throne.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  79. 

12.  Tupac-  Yupanqui.  The  ^iterprizes  of  this 
prince  attached  to  the  conquests  of  tbe  provinces 
of  Huarachucu,  Chachapuya,  IVf  uyu-painpa,  Caaa, 
Hayahuaca,  Callua,  Huanucu,  now  Guanuco, 
Tumi-Pampa,  Alausi,  Caiiaris,  and  Purwaea,  as 
far  as  Mocha.  He  projected  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  but  could  not  put  it  into  ex- 
ecution; and  therefore  sent  his  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  the  empire  towards  the  n. 
as  &r  as  the  country  of  Pastu.  He  died,  leaving 
as  heir  to  the  kingdom  his  first-bom,  borne  to 
him  with  five  oth^*  sons  by  his  wife  Mama-Odlo. 

13.  Huayna-Capac^  who  prosecuted  the  con- 
quests of  his  fether,  adding  to  the  crown  the 
countries  of  Chacma,  Pacas-mayu,  Sana,  Collque, 
Tucmi,  Sayanca,  Mutupi,  now  Amotape^  Pichiu, 
Sullana,  and  Tumpiz,  now  called  Tumfaez :  he 
also  subjected  the  nations  Chunana,  CoUonque, 
Cintuy,  Y  aquall,  and  the  island  of  La  Pufia ; 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  pro- 
vinces of  Manta,  Apichiqui,    Piehunsi,    Sava, 
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PecUansi^miqui,  PompaiiwuU,  Sanmissu,  Pas- 
mo  ;  showing  exeflBqplary  punishniMit  against  ike 
rebellioiis  Carangttes;  and  commanding  many 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  on  the  lake  which  is  now 
fialled  Yagaar-cocha,  or  lake  of  blood.  To  this 
prince  a  s<hi  of  the  name  of  Inti-Ghisi-Huailpa, 
or  Huasoar-lnca,  was  borne  by  his  wife,  the  em- 
mess  Rava«Ocllo ;  and  by  his  third  wife,  Mama- 
Kanta,  a  daughter  i^  Augui^Amaru^Tupac-Inca, 
another  son,  named  Manco-Inca,  afterwards  em- 
peior,.  He  had  also  by  Sciri-paocha,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  kiag  of  Quito,  ud  his  concubme, 
Atahaallpa,  wkon  some  cidl  Atalpa,  others  Ata- 
balipa  and  Atalipa,  but  improperihr :  and  this  son 
he  was  so  fond  «f,  that  he  made  Mm  king  of 
Quito,  but  tributary  to  his  brother  Huascar-Inca. 
Whilst  at  his  palace  of  Tumi-pjampa,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  first  Spaniaros  who  had  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  c^  his  empire.  He  died  at 
Quito,  leaving  this  kingdom,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, to  Atahuallpa,  and  the  monardiy  to  his 
first-born. 

14.  IfUi'Oisi'HmUpa^  or  Humcar'Jnca*  He 
entered  into  possession  of  the  empire  in  the  most 
lamentable  times ;  Sae  Atahuallpa  was  as^ring 
.to  the  crown,  and  was,  at  it  were,  openly  attack- 
ii|g  the  empire.  The  two  brothers  fiiugot  a  des- 
perate battle  near  Ctizco,  in  which  tihe  armies  of 
the  emperor  suffered  defeat ;  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  rebel,  who  treated  him  most 
barbarously,  ehiitting  him  iq>.  in  a  veiy  confined 
prison,  and  who,  lastly,  fearing  that  the  Spa- 
niards might  restore  him  to  Hie  throne,  caused 
hka  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  ure  of  51. 

15.  Atahualha,  an  usurper  or  the  empire,  who 
pot  to  death  all  those  of  tne  blood  royal  that  fell 
into  his  hands.  In  his  time  Francisco  Pizarro. 
with  the  Spaniards  in  his  company,  disembarkea 
on  the  coast  of  Tumbez ;  and  tms  person,  after 
havin|^  prcqfiosed  many  treaties,  whereby  the 
reigning  empercnr  shotud  give  up  the  mms  in 
&.vour  of  his  brother,  at  last  made  direct  war 
against  him;  and,  conquering  htm  in  a  battle 
nev  to  Caxamarca,  took  hun  prisoner,  and 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  privat^y  in  a  pri- 
son, he  having  been  first  converted  to  the  fiutfa, 
and  received  the  baptism  under  the  name  of 
Juan.  Thus  he  met  with  the  same  end  that  he 
caused  to  his  brother,  and  he  was,  when  he  died, 
48  years  old. 

16^  M^mahCapac.  There  beins  no  sons  of 
Huascar-lnca,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
brother  of  this  name,  whom  Don  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro,  who  passed  with  Diego  de  Aima^o  to 
Cuzco,  permitted  to  be  crowned.    But  this  Inca 


soon  ibund  that  he  had  but  the  shadow  of  a  mo- 
narchy, and,  after  different  treaties  and  negocia- 
tions,  finding  that  Pizarro  was  bent  upon  the 
sovereignty,  he  resolved  to  shake  himself  off 
bom  his  hospitality,  uid,  accordingly,  collecting 
an  armv  of  300,CN)0  men,  he  attocked  Cuzco, 
where  he  found  Femando  Pizarro.  brother  of 
Francisco,  with  960  Spaniards ;  ana  these,  per- 
ceiving that  the  enemy  was  already  master  or  the 
city,  retired  to  a  fortress ;  from  wnence  they  ^al- 
lied  out  by  night,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Indians ;  obliging  Manco-Oapac  to  retire 
to  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Yillca- 
pampa.  Nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  femily 
of  this  prince ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  155S,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  eldest  son  by 
his  wife  Mama^X^usi. 

17.  Sayri-Tupacy  called  Don  Diego-Inca;  the 
last  of  the  emperors  of  Peru.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereim  of  the  provinces  of  Villca- 
rampa,  Tarma,  Muyu-pampa,  and  Chunchos. 
xhe  vicercy  of  Peru,  Don  Andres  Hurtardo  de 
Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Cafiete,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  mother  of  that  prince,  her  name 
being  Beatrix,  and  who  was  a  convert,  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Sairi-Tupac,  of  Vilka-pampa,  issued  forth  in  ffreat 
pomp  ana  entered  Lima,  where  he  made  a  solemn 
renuiiciati<m  into  the  hands  of  the  viceroy  of  his 
imperkd  disnities  and  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Peru  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  preserving, 
however,  his  roval  honours  and  insignias,  and, 
-during  his  life,  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Yucay.  He  afterwards  passed  to  Cuzco, 
and  from  thence  to  Yucay,  where,  after  a  short 
time,  he  was  baptized,  and  named  Don  Diero 
Sayri-Tupac-Inca ;  his  mother  also  taking  me 
name  of  Jjeonor  Cusi-Huarcay.  He  lived  but 
n  short  time  after,  and  died  at  the  age  of  47, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
Don  Martin  G&rcia  Onez  de  Loyola,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago,  from  whom  descends  the 
femily  of  the  Marquises  of  Oropesa  and  Alca- 


nices. 


Chronological  Series  of  the  Viceroys  and  Cap- 

tains-Greneral  of  Peru. 

1.  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  marouis  of  Lorf 
Charcos  and  Atavillos,  native  of  Truxillo  in 
Estremadura.  He  passed  over  to  America  with 
Alonso  de  Ojeda ;  served  in  the  conquest  of  Da- 
rien  with  much  valour,  and,  finding  himself  at 
Panam&,  entered  into  company  wiUi  Diego  de 
Almagro  and  Hernando  de  Luque,  lord  of  the 
island  of  Taboga  and  Maestre-Escuela  of  the 
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church  of  that  citj,  to  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  Peru.  He  left  Panama  in  1525,  and  arrived 
at  Tumbez  and  Cape  Blanco,  of  which  he  took  • 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  kin^  of  Spain,  and 
the  emperor  granted  him  the  tiue  of  adeUmiado 
may&Ty  and  governor  and  captain-general  of  all 
the  places  he  niight  conquer.  He  returned  to 
these  parts  in  15S9,  founded  the  cities  of  Lima. 
S.  Miguel  de  Piura,  Truxillo,  Guayaquil,  ana 
many  others;  but  certain  dissensions  having 
arisen  between  him  and  Almagro,  since  the  re- 
wards had  not  been  eaually  divided  between 
them,  with  respect  to  tneir  shares  of  labours 
and  expenses,  they  formed  two  parties,  which 
caused  great  disturbances  and  tumults;  and  thus 
it  was  that  13  persons  of  Almagro's  party  put  to 
death  Pizarro  at  12  o'clock  in  the  open  day,  in 
the  year  1541. 

2.  The  licentiate  Christoval  Yaca  de  Castro, 
of  the  royal  council  of  Castilla.    He  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  in  the  same  year  that 
his  predecessor  died,  and  to  avenge  the  injury 
done  to  him ;  and  as  he  took  out  fiu:ulties  em- 
powering him  to  take  the  seat  of  government,  in 
case  it  might  be  vacant,  he  did  so ;  and  having 
commanded  Diego  de  Almasro,  th^  principu 
culprit,  to  appear,  he  not  only  did  not  obey  the 
order,  but,  forming  an  army,  went  out  in  search 
of  the  governor,  and  finding  him  in  the  valley  of 
Chupas,  near  Guamanga,  with  his  army,  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  all  the  rebels  were  routed ; 
all  those  that  were  caught  being  made  to  undergo 
condign   punishment,   and  amon^  the  rest  ms 
captive  Almagro,  who  was  decapitated  in  1542. 
Tnus  all  was  rendered  pacific,  and  the  best  esta- 
blishment set  on  foot m those  provinces;   and, 
notwithstanding  the  rectitude  and  good  aualities 
of  this  governor,  he  did  not  want  for  calumnia- 
tors ;  and  he  was  thus,  when  he  had  returned  to 
Spain,   made   prisoner,  though  honourably  ac- 
quitted and  restored  to  his  office. 

3.  Blasco  Nunez  Yela,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  native  of  AvilsL  captain  of  the  guards 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V .  He  was  nominated 
for  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  was  the  first  who 
enjoyed  this  title.  He  was  charged  with  the 
establishment  of  new  laws  in  the  Indies,  relative 
to  the  government  of  those  countries,  and  the 

food  treatment  of  the  Indians.  The  royal  au- 
ience  entered  Lima  in  1544,  but  the  inflexibility 
and  haughtiness  of  the  viceroy's  disposition  turned 
into  gaU  all  the  sweets  of  its  wise  institutions ; 
and  some  of  the  provinces  having  represented 
the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  ana  requeet- 
Ing  that  they  migut  be  made  known  to  the  Jung, 


instituting  as  prosecutor  for  that  service  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  brotner  of  the  marquis  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro ;  he  not  only  did  not  comply  with  their 
wishes,  but  began  to  use  against  them  the  most 
rigorous  and  absolute  authority.  In  this  state 
c»^ things  the  audience  seized  the  viceroy,  and 
sent  him  to  Spain ;  but  he,  having  obtained  leave 
from  the  person  who  carried  him  over,  to  disem- 
bark at  Tumbez,  united  some  people  in  arms  to 
go  in  search  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  with  his  army ; 
wh^i,  being  himself  pursued  by  the  latter  as  rar 
as  the  valley  of  Ailaquito,  the  battle  of  this  name 
was  fought,  and  the  viceroy  lost  his  life  in  1546. 

4.  The  Licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Grasca,  native 
of  Yalladolid,  of  the  supreme  council  of  Inqui- 
sition. Such  was  his  literary  and  military  repu- 
tation, and  the  prudence  and  intelligence  tnat 
he  had  manifested  in  the  pacification  of  the  tu- 
mults of  the  Moors  in  the  kingdom  of  Yalencia, 
that  no  doubt  was  entertain^  of  the  fitness  of 
his  appointment  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru ;  nor 
did  he  in  this  capacity  feil  to  snow  great  skill  and 
management  from  the  year  that  he  took  possession. 
Although  he  endeavoured,by  all  the  mild  measures 
possible,  to  brinff  round  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  obe- 
dience, he  founa  himself,  at  last,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  up  arms  a^inst  this  litigious 

ferson,  and  pursuing  him  with  his  army  in  1548. 
n  the  plains  of  Sacxahuana  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  rebels  deserted 
to  the  king's  army ;  the  most  obstinate  of  them 
taken  prisoners,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  and  his  lieutenant-colonel  Francisco  de 
Carvajal ;  who  were  afterwards  beheaded  in  the 
pissa  of  Cuzco.  Thus  was  the  kingdom  rendered 
pacific.  This  viceroy  founded  the  city  of  La  Paz, 
and  returned  to  Spain,  where,  in  I5dl,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  the  emperor  made  him 
bishop  of  Palencia. 

5.  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  fourth  son  of  the 
>  marquis   of  Mondcnar,  who  had  served  many 

years  as  viceroy  in  Kueva  Espana.  He  was  or- 
dered to  pass  to  Peru,  to  put  in  practice  that  in- 
tegrity and  experience  fi>r  which  he  was  accre- 
dited, and  entered  Lima  in  the  same  year,  1597 ; 
but  lus  government  lasted  only  a  short  time,  for 
he  died  in  the  following  year;  and,  notwith- 
standing that,  in  that  short  time,  he  caused  the 
visitation  and  description  of  those  provinces  to 
be  made,  the  first  description  that  the  council 
ever  was  possessed  of;  he  also  took  opportunity 
of  founding  the  royal  university  of  San  Marcos, 
and  the  Gmarda  de  Albarderos.  At  his  decease 
the  govemmmt  fell  to  the  charge  of  the  au- 
dience. 
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6.  •  Don  Andres  Hitrtadd  d6  Mendosa,  second 
Marqms  of  Cafiete,  general  of  the  city  of  Cuenca« 
and  equeriy  to  the  king.  After  having  served 
the  emperor  in  the  expedition  in  Germany  and 
Flanders,  he  was  nominated  viceroy  of  Peru^  and 
entered  Lima  in  1555  ;  succeeded  in  completely 
quelling  the  disturbances^  of  which  some  were 
still  remaininfi^  relative  to  Francisco  Hernandez 
Giron ;  estabDshed  the  company  of  lancemen 
of  the  viteroy's  guard ;  brought  from  the  moun* 
tains  the  Inca  Sayri-Tupae,  who  embraced  the 
catholic  faith,  and  renounced  his  rights  to 
the  empire ;  and  governed  with  great  adc&ess  till 
1561,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  sue* 
cesser  having  landed  at  Paita.  This  had  such 
an  effect  upon  him,  and  so  great  was  his  mortifi-' 
cation,  that  he  fell  melancholy,  and  died  even 
before  he  had  resigned  the  government. 

7.  Don  Diego  Xopez  de  Zuniga  y  Yelasco, 
Count  of  Nieva.  He  made  his  entrance  in  the 
aforesaid  year,  1561,  and  governed  but  a  very 
short  time,  being  found,  in  the  following  year, 
dead  in  his  palace,  with  every  circumstance  war- 
ranting a  suspicion  that  he' came  to  a  violent  end; 
but  the  circumstance  was,  und^  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  hushed  up  by  the  audience,  as  they 
dreaded  the  mischiei  wluch  might  occur  firom  a 
different  conduct. 

8.  The  licentiate  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro,  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies :  dected  president  of 
the  audience  of  Lima,  governor,  and  cantain- 
general  of  Peru.  But  he  was  immedmtely  su« 
perseded  by  the  Licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gasca^ 
who  was  encharged  to  undertake  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  afiair  of  the  death  of  the  Count  Nieva^ 
and  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment.  He  en- 
tered Lima  in  1564,  and  neginning  to  put  into 
execution  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  received 
secret  intelli^pnce  of  the  eAct  state  of  the  case, 
which  made  it  requisite  for  him  to  suspend  all 
further  proceeding,  a  circumstance  which  gave  a 
deep  stab  to  the  honour  of  many  noble  indivi- 
duals of  that  city.  He  continued  to  govern  with 
a  zeal  and  prudence  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  leamiujf^  and  experience.  In  his 
time  was  established,  in  1565,  the  audience  of 
Quito,  and  Enrique  Garc^s  discovered  the  vain* 
able  quicksilver  mine  in  Guancabelica  in  1566. 
The  president  founded  also  the  mint  at  Lima, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Jesuits  were  intro- 
duced into  that  capital.  Events,  all  of  which 
shed  a  lustre  upon  his  government,  and  which 
terminated  with  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 

9.  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo^  son  of  the  Count 
of  Oropesa,  nominated  viceroy  of  Peru.     He 
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made  his  entrv  in  1569,  and  was  during  the  first 
two  years  of  his  government  emoloyed  with 
great  ardour  in  the  regulation  of  all  public  af- 
rairs,  and  especially  of  the  establishments  of  the 
mines ;  where  he  laid  down  the  law  so  expli- 
citly and  clearly  as  that  there  have  never  since 
been  any  question  or  litigations  on  the  subject. 
He  was  resolved  upon  bringing  down  from  thcf 
mountains  of  Villca-pampa  the  IncaT  upac  A roarii) 
brother  of  Sayri  Tupdc ;  but,  seeing  that  brib^ 
and  promises  had  no  avail,  he  dispatched  a  troop 
under  Martin  Grarcia  de  Loyola,  to  whom  the 
Indian  chief  immediately  surrendered;  and,  being 
brought  to  Cuzco,  where  the  viceroy  then  was, 
he  was  put  to  tnal,  and  beheadec^  an  event 
which  caused  an  universal  sentiment  of  sorrow 
from  the  known  gpreat  qualities  of  this  unfortu- 
nate  man.  He  met  his  death  with  firmness,  and 
was  first  called  Philip,  being  so  baptized.  14 
him  terminated  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Incas. 
This  was  a  stroke  which  tarnished  all  the  glbnr 
this  viceroy  had  acquired ;  and  it  cast  a  shade 
over  talents  sudi  as  to  place  him  amonnt  the 
UMOst  celelnnted  that  ever  ^vemed.  He  re** 
turned,  however^  to  Spain  m  1581,  where  he 
met  a  jij»t  reward  for  his  barbarity,  and  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  put  to  death  by  command 
of  Philip  II. 

10.  Don  Martin  Henriquez,  son  of  the  Mar* 
qiiis  of  Alcafiias.  He  was  exercising  the  vice* 
royalty  of  Nueva  Espafta  when  he  received  a 
eommnaon  to  pass  to  that  of  Peru.  Here  he  ar« 
lived  in  the  aforesaid  year,  1581,  and  gave  signa 
of  great  talent,  beni^ity,  and  skill,  during  the 
short  time  of  his  reign :  for  he  died  in  158S4 
when  the  authority  devolved  upon  the  royal 
audience. 

11.  Don  Fernando  de  Torres  y  Portugal^ 
Count  of  Villar  Don  Pardo.  He  was  elected 
viceroy  in  1584,  but  did  not  urive  at  Lima  till 
1586 :  he  governed  a  little  more  tiian  thre^ 
years,  leaving  the  government  to  his  successor. 

12.  Don  (jmrcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  fourth 
Marquis  of  Caiiete,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Chile  in  the  viceroyship  of  his  fiitherl  He  made 
his  entrance  in  15SiO ;  made  arrangements  for  tba 
discovery  of  the  island  of  Salomon  through 'A1- 
varo  de  Mendana^  and  formed  an  armament  at 
the  charge  of  his  brother-in-*law,  Don  Beltran  de 
la  Cueva,  and  Castro,  against  the  pirate  Richard 
Hawkins^  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but  defended 
firom  capital  punishment  by  the  said  viceroy,  in 
spite  orthe  sentence  of  the  audience  of  Lima,  as 
he  had  surrendered  upon  conditions  that  his  life 
should  be  spared ;  and  the  king  readily  assented* 
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to  Hbe  >ieeroy*6  diicretion.  He  estaUiflhM  tibe 
tJeavalas  in  reru,  made  various  regulations  for 
better  goveniment)  and  finished  his  reign  in  1596, 
when  he  returned  to  Peru. 

13.  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  Marquis  of  Salinas. 
He  was  at  the  time  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana, 
and  was  commissioned  to  pass  to  Peru  to  the 
same  office*  Here  he  arrived  in  1596;  was 
made  Jiscal  and  protector  of  the  Indians  in 
the  audience  of  the  abuses  which  had  obtained 
against  those  miserable  4>bject8.  In  his  time 
there  was  a  new  insurrection  of  the  Arauca- 
nians  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  when  they  de- 
stroyed six  cities,  taking  prisoners  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  putting  to  deatJi  the  governor,  Don 
Garcia  Ones  de  Loyola*  This  viceroy  was  or- 
dered to  return  to  the  government  of  ]N  ueva  Es- 
iMuSa,  for  which  he  enwarked  on  the  arrival  of 
ids  successor,' 

.  14.  Don  Gaspar  de  Zuniga  y  Acevedo,  Count 
of  Monterrey.  He  passed  from  Nueva  Elspana, 
where  he  was  viceroy,  to  Peru  in  1604.  In  his  time 
WAS  established  the  tribunal  may<n^  of  accounts, 
and  the  Southern  lands  were  discovered  by  Pedro 
Fernandez  de'Quivos.'  He  only  goirerned  two 
yedrs,  as  he  died  in  1606,  leaving  tm:g(>verKnient 
m  the  hands  of  the  royal  audience  until  the 
arrival  of  his  successor. 

.  15.  Don  Juan  de  Meiidoza  y  Luna,  third  Mar- 
quis/ofMontos  Claros,  who  also  passed  from  ihp 
vicfetoyalty  oi  Nueva  Espaia:  to  that  of  Bera» 
He  arrived  'in  .1607 ;  established,  the  tribusalof 
the  consulate  of  cominenca ;  recommended  to  the 
king  the  freeing  the,  Indians  from  perscmal  ser-* 
vice,  and  this  was  put  into  eflbct ;  commanded 
the  grand  bridge  to  be  built,  which  communi- 
cates the  city  with  the  suburb  of  San  L&zaro, 
and  retyped  prudentty  for  eight  years,  until  the 
arrival  m  1616  of  .< 

i  16.  Don  Frahdeco  de  Boija  y  Aragon,  Prince 
e^Gsquilaohe;  >in  whose  time  the  strait  was  dis- 
covered by  Jacob  le  Maire,  and  which  bears  his 
nlime.  .This  strait  was  also  reconnoitred  by  the 
brothers,  the  Nodales.  Immediately  that  he  had 
ftdfiUed  the  temi  of  six  years,  he,  without  waiting 
fe.a  successor,  eoBbarked  for  Spain  in  16S1.  * 
>'17.  Don>  Diego  .Eemandez  dc  ^Cordoba,  first 
HarquiB  of  Guadakasar.  He  also  left  the  vice- 
Miyalty  of  Mexico,  foir  that  of  Peru,  entered  Lima 
in  16!^,  and  iipm^ately  applied  himself  to  the 
defence  of  tfae.  kingdom ;  m  about  this  time  its 
«ifety  Vas  threatened  by  James  Hermit  Clerk,  a 
pirate,  who  had  entered  the  S.  Sea  by  Cape  Horn 
with  4  strcoig^;  armament,  and  besieged  Calfao^ 
sanding  into  it  a,lire-8bip*    The  active  preeau- 


tioDs,  however,  of  this  Tujerbyaniuilled  all'liis 
efforts.  The  pirate  died  of  vexation,  and  His 
admiral  abandoned. the  enterprise,  leaving  the 
character  of  the  viceroy's  prowess  highly  ex- 
alted. In  this  reign  were  published  the  new 
laws  concerning  the  collecting  of  the  Indians ; 
and,  having  given  full  satis&ction,  he  returned 
to  Spain,  ddivering  up  his  office  to  his  sue- 
c^sor, 

18.  Don  Geronimo  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  Bb* 
badilla  y  Mendoasa,  Count  of  Chinchon,  of  the 
councils  of  state  and  war.  He  entered  Lima  in 
16S9,  and  governed  near  10  years.  In  his  time, 
in  1630,  happened  that  terrible  earthquake,  which 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  He  re- 
signed his  office  to  his  successor,  and  returned  to 
Europe. 

19.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  y  Leiba,  Marquis  of 
Mancera  ;  of  the  council  of  war.  He  made  his 
entry  into  Lima  in  1639,  numbered  tfae  whole  of 
th9  Indians  of  the  kingdom,  reformed  the  rates 
of  tribute,  fortified  the  port  of  Callao,  furnishing 
it  with  very  good  artillery,  for  which  he  esta- 
bUshed  there  a  great  foundery,  and  instituted  and 
atranged  the  posts,  with  other  usefol  dispensa- 
tions, which  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
government.    Tnis  he  resided  to 

SO.  Don  Grarcia  Sarmiento  de  Sotomayor, 
Count  of  Salva  Tiei  ra,  who,  like  many  others, 
passed  fi*om  the  viceroyalty  of  NueVa  Bspafia, 
where  be  was  rdgninff,  to  reru.  He  arrived  in 
1648,  erected  the  celebrated  bronze  fountain  in 
thecUefsquare,  which  has  perpetuated  his  me« 
mory,  iacilitated  the  establishment  and  conver*- 
sion  of  the  Indians  of  the  province  of  Mainad  by 
the  Jesuits,  which  has  rendered  such  very  great 
fruits  to  the  church,  and  delivered  the  command 
to  his  successor  in  1655.  He  was,  however,  de- 
tained at  Lima  by  the  war,  for  more  than  three 
years  and  an  half  after ;  and  here  he  died  itt  1659. 
«  SI.  Don  Luis  Henrique^  de  Guzm&n,  Count 
of  Alva  de  Liste,  grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  first 
of  this  noble  title.  He  passed  over  to  Peru  in 
the  aforesaid  year,  1655,  from  Nueva  Espana, 
where  he  served  as  viceroy.  His  govemnient 
was  just  and  pacific,  thou^^h  not  marked  by  any 
remarkable*  event,  till' his  resigning  it  into  the 
bands  of  his  successor,  when  he  returned  to 
Spain. 

8S.  Don  Diego  de  Benavides  y  de  la  Cueva,. 
eighth  Count  of  Santistevan,  of  the  council  of 
war,  who  had  been  vicerojf  of  th6  king^dom  of 
Navarra.  He  came  to  this  of  Peru  m  1661, 
When  there  was  an  insurrection  in  the  province 
crf^  Chuquiavo,.  the  principal  instigators  having 
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been  some  Mustees :  but  these  were  made  to  suf- 
fer condifi^  punishment,  dnd  the  insurrection  was 
quelled  By  the  cotregidor  Don  Francisco  Her- 
quinigo.  Also  in  16o5  there  was  another  insur- 
rection in  the  province  of  PaucarcoUa^  between 
the  Yascongados  and  Montafieses  on  one  side, 
and  the  Andaluces  and  Creolles  on  the  other ;  the 
event  of  which  was  a  bloody  battle  on  the  plain 
of  Laycacota:  Overcome  by  these  calamities  the 
viceroy  died  in  the  followino^  year,  1666,  leaving 
the  government  to  the  royal  audience  till  the  ar« 
rival  of  the  successor. 

•  2S.  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro  y  An- 
drade,  Count  of  Lemos,  grandee  of  Spain,  no- 
minated viceroy  of  Peru;  where  he  arrived  in 
1667,  at  the  time  that  the  tumults  of  Puno  were 
at  their  highest  pitch  :  and  not  having  been  able 
to  quell  them  by  the  provisions  he  had  made, 
and  having  now  many  prisoners  in  his  hands, 
he  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  sent 
Don  Joseph  de  Salcedo  captive  to  Lima,  where 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  without  having  been 
further  concerned  ib  those  dissentions  than  be^ 
cause  he  was  a  man  of  great  wealth.  But  heaven 
had  directed  that  no  advantage  should  be  derived 
from  the  mine  which  had  belonged  to  him,  for  at 
his  death  it  filled  with  water,  so  that  it  never 
since  could  be  worked.  This  viceroy  settled  the 
building  of  the  Bethlemite  hospitals  in  the  seve* 
ral  cities  df  Peru,  established  a  nead-quarters  be^ 
tween  Lima  and  Panam&,  in  order  to  assist  the 

tarrison  of  the  latter,  which  was  pillaged  dnd 
urnt  in  1670  by  the  English  piraite  John  Mor- 
gan, and  died  in  1678 ;  the  royd  audience  taking 
the  government  during  the  interregnum. 

Sl.  Don  Baltasar  de  la  Cueva  Henriquez  y 
Saavedra,  Count  of  Castellar,  Marquis  of  Mala- 
gon,  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  He  made  his 
entry  into  Lima  in  1674,  and  his  government 
was  of  shorter  duration  than  it  should  have 
been ;  for  having  been  charged  with  an  illicit 
introduction  of  China  manumctures,  he  was  or- 
dered to  resign  his  office  to  the  archbishop  of 
Lima,  which  ne  did  in  1678 ;  but  his  integrity 
being  made  evident,  he  was  restored  to  his  ho- 
nours, and  readmitted  to  the  council. 

25.  'Don  Melchor  de  Linan  y  Cisneros,  Arch- 
bishop of  the  holy  church  of  Los  Reyes,  pro- 
visional viceroy.  He  governed  from  the  amre- 
said  year,  1681,  and  without  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary happening,  save  that  the  S.  Sea  was 
again  infested  with  pirates,  who,  commanded 
by  Juan  Guarlen,  Edward  Bohnen,  and  Baft*- 
tolom^  Charps,  had  proceeded  through  the  nar- 
row pass  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pknami,  and  having 


in  its  port  taken  possession  of  two  frigates,  in^ 
fested  the  coasts  of  Peru :  but  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  active  precautions  of  the  archbishop, 
and  two  of  their  captains  were  taken  and  put  to 
death,  the  rest  of  the  crews  escaping  to  Eu- 
rope by  Cape  Horn.  Shortly  after  which  event 
the  successor  arrived. 

S6.  Don  Melchon  de  Navarra  y  Rocafall,  Did&ft 
of  Palata,  Prince  of  Ma^,  and  of  the  councils  of 
state  and  war,  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  talent 
that  ever  visited  America.  He  commanded  the 
brick  widl  to  be  built  which  surrounds  the  city  of 
Lima,  and  having  finished  it,  he  had  the  mortifi* 
cation'  of  seeing  tiie  city  destroyed  by  those  tisr- 
rible  Earthquakes  which  happened  in  1687.  He 
had  gredt  utigations  vrith  tne  archbishop  Liiiai^ 
respecting  the  correction  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  doctrinal  curacies  of  which  the  Indians  were 
continually  complaining.  About  this  time  too 
the  English  pirate,  Edward  David,  had  entered 
the  S.  I^a  with  a  squadron  of  10  vessels,  which 
were  attacked  and  conquered  near  to  Panama  faj 
Don  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  brother*in-law  to  tius' 
viceroy,  whose  appointment  had  just  now  ended^ 
and  who,  delivering  his  office  to  his  successor, 
returned  to  Spain,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Por* 
tobello. 

87.  Don  Melchol*  Portocarrero  Laso  de  la 
Vega,  Count  of  Moncloya,  comihencfadbr  of  Zarza 
in  the  order  of  Alc&ntara,  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espafia;  from  whence^ 
after  two  years  goTemment,  he  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Peru,  where' he  entered  in  1689,  and 
where  for  the  space  of  15  years  and  four  months 
he  was  constantly  and  busily' employed  in  the 
war  of  succession,  arising  through  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  question  of  right  of  the  Sr, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  name  of  Philip  V.  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  so  that  the  allied  nations 
were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Thus  he  was 
engaged  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1706. 
leaving  the  government  in  charge  of  the  royal 
audience,  until  the  arrival  of  a  successor  nomi* 
nated  by  the  king. 

28.  Don  Manuel  Oms  de  Santa  Pau  OKm  de 
'Semanat  y  de  Lanu2ai,'  Marquis  of  Castel  dos 
Rius,  grandee  of  Spain,  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France  when  Philip  V.  inherited  the  crown ; 
and  formerly  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Lisbon ; 
nominated  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru  before  that 
the  death  of  the  predecessor  was  known.  He 
did  not  enter  Lima  till  1707,  and  he  governed 
till  1710,  wheiif  he  died.  ' 
*  2&.  Don  Ibiego  Ladron  de  Guevara,  bishop 
ot  Quito,  and  &nnerly  bishop  of  Panami.    He 
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entered  Lima,  and  took  posflession  in  1710;  and 
in  17  IS  he  established  the  depdt  of  Negroes  with 
the  English  company  for  labour  in  America :  but 
the  king  being  informed  of  the  irankness  with 
which  the  bishop  had  permitted  the  commerce  of 
French  ships  which  had  passed  to  the  S.  Sea, 
and  of  the  little  exertions  which  he  manifested 
for  the  good  of  the  government,   gaye  him   a 

termission  to  return  to  Spain,  rather  than  allow 
im  the  disgrace  of  filling  a  lower  of&ce  at 
Quito.  The  bishop,  in  consequence,  set  sail 
for  Acapulco,  and  fromi  thence  to  Mexico ;  and 
in  this  citj  he  died  in  1718. 

30.  Don  Fr.  Diem  Morcillo  Rubio  de  Aunon, 
archbishop  of  the  holy  metropolitan  church  of 
La  Plata,  and  who  had  formerly  been  bishop 
of  those  of  Nicaragua  aiid  l4a  Pag.  Agreeably 
to  advices  from  the  audience,  he  put  himself  on 
the  journey,  and  arrived  at  Lima  m  1716.  His 
government  lasted  but  50  days,  for  at  that  pe« 
riod  the  proper  successor  arrived,  appointed  by 
the  king. 

31.  Don  Carmine  Nicholas  Garacciolo,  prince 
of  Santo  Bono,  grandee  of  Spain,  and  formerly 
ambassador  to  the  republic  or  Venice.  He  en- 
tered Lima  in  1716,  and  devoted  his  three  years 
of  government  to  the  wisest  dispensations,  and 
succeeded  in  abolishing  the  trade  of  the  French 
in  the  S.  Sea.  At  this  period  he  was  permitted 
by  his  majesty  to  return  to  Europe,  aelivering 
tne  government  to  the  archbishop  of  La  Plata 
in  1720;  and  embarking  for  Acapulco,  and  by 
way  of  Mexico,  he  reached  Spain  the  following 
year. 

32.  Don  Fr.  Diego  Morcillo  Rubio  de  Aunon, 
archbishop  of  La  Plata,  who  had  already  been 
provisional  viceroy  between  Don  Diego  Ladron 
de  Guevara  and  his  predecessor.  He  returned 
to  the  same  functions  for  three  years,  ffiving  his 
utmost  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts, 

S gainst  the  mischief  constantly  threatened  by 
e  pirate  John  Cliperton :  him  he  succeeded  in 
overcoming ;  and,  whilst  engaged  in  the  lament- 
able war  a^inst  the  Araucanos  Indians,  he  was 
succeeded  m  1724  by, 

S3.  Don  Joseph  de  Armendariz,  Marquis  of 
Castel-iuerte,  comendador  of  Montezon  and  Chi* 
rlana  in  the  order  of  Santiago,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  the  royal  Spanish  eiiards, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies,  who  was 
exercising  the  commandaney-general  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa.  .  Immediately  that  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  viceroy  Jb|^.  embarked 
and  arrived  at  Lima  in  the  aforesaid  ye^r,  1724. 
At  hj»  entrance  he  paeifitated  Oiile.    Ileajw 


plied  himself  to  the  abcdition.of  illfdt  commerce, 
and  to  some  new  arrangements  in  behalf  of  the 

Province  of  Paraguay,  causing  to  be  put  to  death 
^on  Joseph  de  Antequera,  of  the  order  of  Al- 
cantara, Jiscal^  protector  of  the  Indians  of  the 
audience  of  Charcas,  and  nominated  by  that  tri- 
bunal to  make  the  visitation  of  the  settlements  of 
the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  which  were  held 
there ;  those  missions  which  caused  such  great* 
disturbances  in  the  kingdom.  He  hindered  the 
Portuguese  from  establishing  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aguarico ;  and,  havuig  go* 
vemed  with  integrity  and  rectitude  till  1736,  he 
delivered  the  command  to  the  successor  and  em- 
barked for  Acapulco,  and  arrived  by  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz  at  V  alla4lolid.  He  then  proceeded  to 
court,  where  the  king,  in  reward  of  his  merits, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  captain-general  of 
the  army,  and  to  the  golden  collar. 

34.  Don  Antonio  Joseph  de  Mendoza  Camaiio 
y  Sotomayor,  Marquis  of  VillaA^rcia,  Count  of 
Barraates,  Lord  of  the  .towns  of  Rubianes,  La* 
mas,  and  Y  ilia  Nueva^  mavor-domo  of  Semana,. 
and  chamberlain  to  his  Majegty.  He  entered 
Lima  in  1736,  and,  notwithstanding  his  pacific 
nature,  found  himself  engaged  in  the  wars  with 
the  English,  whose  object  it  was  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panami,  and  ta 
which  end  their  admiral,  Vernon,  had  already 
made  himself  master  of  Portobello,  he  being  as* 
sisted  by  Greon^  Anson,  who^had  entered  the 
S.  Sea.  But  this  did  not  take  effect,  from  an  op- 
portunity which  was  seized  by  the  viceroy  of 
siding  a  souadron  with  succour  of  men,  arms^ 
money^  ana  ammunition,  to  Panam&.  JBesides 
all  thid  he  had  to  attend  to  the  war  of  the 
Chunchos  Indians,  who  had  rose  against  him. 
He  caused  an  equestrian  statue  of  f  hilip  Y« 
to  be  Duade,  and  to  be  placed  over  an  arch  on 
the  bridge  at  Lima;  increased  the  fortifications 
of  the  garrison  and  port  of  Callao;  and,  having 
resigned  his  government  to  the  successor,  em-» 
barked  hj  Cape  Homos  in  the  ship  Hector^  and 
died  in  his  voyage. 

35.  Don  Joseph  Manso  de  Yelasco,  first  Count 
of  Superundd,  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago^ 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  royal  armies,  being  at 
die  time  president  of  Chile,  governor  and  cap* 
tain-general ;  •  he'  received  orders  to  come  to 
Peru,  notwithstanding  that  the  king  had  nomi- 
natea  the  viceroy  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra« 
nada,  Don  Sebastian  de  Eslava,  to  this  office^  to 
undertake  it,  as  he  did  in  17^^9  under  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  English  war  and  the  insur- 
rection  ^  the  Chunchos  Indians,  to  ^u«U  which 
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he  had  sent  the  field^marshal  Don  Joseph  de  Lla* 
mas,  Marquis  of  Menahermosa,  general  of  Callao. 
On  the  S8th  of  October  1746,  happened  that  ter- 
rible earthquake  which  entirely  devastated  the 
city,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sea  retreating  from 
the  shore,  returned  back  with  such  an  immense 
force  as  to  destroy  Callaoj  during  all  which  af- 
flicting circumstances  the  viceroy  exhibited  that 
fortitude  and  constancy  which  alone  could  have 
borne  him  out  as  the  fiiithful  protector  and  father 
of  that  distressed  kingdom.  His  government  ter- 
minated in  1761 ;  when  he  delivered  it  to  his 
successor, 

36.  Don  Manuel  de  Amat  Junient  Planella, 
Aimeric  and  Santa  Pau^  knight  of  the  order  of 
San  Juan,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies,  pre- 
sident of  Chile,  governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  kingdom,  as  was  his  predecessor,  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  of  passing  to  the  succession  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  the  year  aforementioned. 
He  shortly  after  received  notice  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  English ;  dedicating  himself 
with  die  greatest  zeal  to  fortify  the  Kingdom 
affainst  their  intrigues.  Nothing,  however,  was 
effected  by  them ;  and  he  resigned  the  office  of 
viceroy  in  1775  to  the  successor, 

37.  Don  Manuel  de  Guirior,  knight  of  the 
order  of  San  Juan,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
royal  armada.  He  was  serving  as  viceroy  of 
the  kingdonii  of  Granada  when  he  received  or- 
ders to  pass  to  Peru,  to  the  utmost  sorrow  of 
those  whom  he  had  governed :  for  his  rectitude, 
afiability,  and  skill,  had  acquired  him  the  love 
and  veneration  of  all  classes.  But  his  arrival 
at  Peru  was  equally  hailed  as  a  fortunate  event; 
be  had  to  ^icounter  little  less  of  tumult  and  dif- 
ficulty tlian  existed  in  the  former  reign ;  nor  was 
he  free  from  calumnies  during  a  lon^  career  ot 
useful  services ;  but  even  these  calumnies,  unjust 
as  they  were,  were  not  loaded  upon  him  by  the 
Americans,  but  by  the  Europeans,  the  enemies  to 
reason  and  justice,  as  was  verified  in  the  general 
absolution  of  the  king  at  the  consultum  of  die 
council  of  the  Indies. 

38.  Don  Agustin  de  Jauregui,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  lieutenant-general  of  the  roya^ 
armies.  He  passed  to  the  presidencv  ^d  rop- 
tamsfUp^general  of  Chile  in  1782,  and  exercised 
the  viceroyship  till  1785,  when,  embarking  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  died  on  his  voyage. 

39.  Don  Teodoro  de  Croix,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Teutoniso  in  the  Grerman  emjufe,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  royal  armies.  He  began  to  se;rve 
in  the  regiment  of  the  royal  WaQoon  guards, 
where  he  was  lieutenant;  and  was  Ironi  thence 
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promoted  to  the  royal  body  guard,  and  then  to 
the  company  of  the  guard  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  the  Marquis  of  Croix,  his  uncle.  He 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  nominated  com-^. 
mandant-general  of  the  provinces  of  La  Sonora, 
and  firom  his  extraordinary  merits  appointed  by 
the  king  to  the  viceroyaltv  of  Peru  in  1785. 

[^Peru,  a  new  township  of  New  York,  in 
Clmton  Countv,  on  the  a).siae  of  Lake  Champlain. 
It  was  taken  nrom  the  towns  of  Plattsburg  and 
Willsburg,  and  incorporated  in  179S.  It  is  an 
exceUent  tract  of  land,  and  settling  &st.  In 
1796  there  were,  of  the  inhabitants,  ISOquaUfied 
electors  ;  S7  miles  s,  of  Champlain  Town,  and  47 
It.  of  Ticonderoga  at  the  n.  end  of  Lake  Greorge.] 

PERUCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  district  of  the  carregimiento  of  Las 
Cinco  Leguas  de  la  Capital ;  situate  to  the  w.  of 
the  same  capital.  It  tak^  its  name  from  the 
river  Guallabamba,  which  is  there  called  Peru- 
cho,  the  shores  of  which  are  very  abundant  in 
Guinea  pepper,  sugar  canes,  cotton,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  of  a  warm  climate,  this  being  its 
temperature,  and  one  bv  no  means  healthy.  In 
its  oistrict  is  a  place  called  Tahlagua,  and  which 
was  an  estate  of  the  Jesuits,  where  there  are 
many  hot  medicinal  fountains,  which  also  have 
the  quality  of  petrifying  vegetable  substances. 
At  a  short  distance  are  the  estates  of  Campanario 
and  Casitagua.    It  is  in  lat.  8""  n. 

[PERUVIANS,  the  aboriginal  inhabitans  of 
Peru,  in  S.  America,  who  were  the  most  civilized 
of  any  Indians  on  the  continent.  These  people 
keep  numerous  flocks  ofpacos,  whose  wool  they 
employ  in  the  manu&cture  of  several  kinds  of  cloth 
which  have  the  brillancy  of  silk,  but  there  are 
none  found  in  Chile,  either  in  domestic  or  savage 
state/] 

PESAQUID,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  in  N.  America  :  situate  on  tha 
shore  of  the  Basin  des  Mines  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Pesaquib,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, runs  n.e.  and  enters  the  Basin  des  Mines,  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

PESCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre* 

fimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granada, 
t  is  of  a  very  cold  temj^rature,  abounds  in  wheat, 
maize,  pmas^  &c.  is  situate  in  the  llano  of  Saga- 
moso,  ana  near  this  settlement.  It  has  lar§^e^ 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  from  their  wools  are  &bri- 
cated  some  woven  stuffs.  It  contains  more  than 
900  housekeepers  and  100  Indians,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians  a  great,  populous,  and  rich 
city,  as  being  the  court  of  the  third  elector  of  the 
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l^ig;  dflSnga,  from  v^hence  it  lies  62  miles  to-  the 

II*  €• 

Pe8<?a,  a  ereat  lake  in  the  province  and  cm" 
tamship  of  tne  Rio  Janeyro  in  Brazil;  on  ttie 
dkore  of  tlie  Parajba. 

Pesca,  a  baj  on  the  w.  coaat  of  the  Straits  of 
MagdAan,  between  the  Port  Redondo  and  the 
point  of  Santa  Ana. 

PESCADERO,  a  settlement  of  the  nrovince 
and  government  of  Sonora ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Petiqui. 

PE8CADO,  CiTEVA  DEii,  an  hollow  on  the  e. 
coast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  channel  of 
San  Sebastian. 

PESCADORES,  Banco  de,  a  large  sand-bank 
in  the  river  La  Plata,  near  the  n .  coast  and  the 
colony  of  Sacramento,  by  which  there  is  a 
channel. 

Pescadores,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
i^orregfinifcwto  dfChancay  in  Peru;  on  the  coast, 
opposite  the  island  Maracasi. 

Pescadores,  some  isles  near  the  coast  of  Peru, 
in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Camani. 

Pescadores,  another  settlement,  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcdd&a  mayor  of 
Acaponeta  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake,  into  which  the  river  San  Pedro 
runs,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  is  the  state  of 
Chilapa  ;  12  leagues  of  its  capital. 

PESINAMIN,  an  island  of  the  river  Mara- 
fion  in  the  part  of  the  province  ahd  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  possessed  by  the  Portuguese, 
opposite  the  moutn  of  the  river  Negro. 

PESMATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
flement  of  the  district  and  cicalAa  mayor  of  Zo- 
chicoatl&n  in  Nueva  ESspaiia.  It  is  of  an  hot 
temperature,  contains  50  Indian  fiimilies,  and  is 
two  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

PESQUERLl,  Valle  Grande  de  la,  a 
settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon  in  N. 
America ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 
It  contains  80  famUies,  and  its  territory  is  very 
abundant  in  goats,  seeds,  and  other  fruits.  It  has 
various  silver  mines,  which  render  but  sparingly 
owing  to  the  great  mixture  of  lead  found  with  this 
meM.  It  lies  in  the  road  to  the  provinces  of 
Mexico,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Nueva  Toledo,  Nuevo 
Mexico,  and  other  provinces  which  lie  to  the  n. 
and  t. ;  2S  miles  n.  of  Monterrey,  and  88  e.  by  n. 
of  Castanuela. 

PESTEGUA,  a  great  Jhmma  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in' the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  discovered  by  Captain  Luis 
Manjarres  in  1597.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot 
climate^  and  consequently  not  populous. 


PETAGUBI,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  bounded  «.  by  that  of  Dele,  c.  by  the  sea, 
t.  by  the  captainship  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  w, 
by  the  country  of  the  Tapuyos  Indians.  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  abounding  in  silver  mines. 

PETAPA,  S.  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of  the 

E'ovince  and  corregimiento  of  Guatemala  in  the 
ngdom  and  valley  of  this  name.  It  is  pleasant 
and  fertile  in  vegetable  productions ;  contains 
890  Indians,  who  3peak  the  Pocoman  language ; 
in  this  number  being  included  other  three  settle- 
ments of  its  district,  called  Pinula,  Mexico,  and 
Chinauta,  annexed  to  its  curac;^.  It  was  a  doc- 
trinal establishment  of  the  religious  of  St.  Do« 
miiigo,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  it 
had  for  some  years  as  curate  Fr.  Thomas  Grage^ 
an  Irishman  of  the  same  order,  and  author  of 
an  account  of  the  voyage  made  to  America,  full 
of  fables.  There  is  in  Petapa  a  familv  which 
descends  from  the  princes  of  this  kingdom,  llhd 
it  has  the  title  of  Guzman,  and  many  privileges 
granted  to  it  by  the  kin^. 

[This  settlement  is  situate  on  the  it.  shore  of 
the  river  Naccus,  80  miles  n.  e.  of  Guatemala.! 

PETAQUILI^S,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  glcaldia  Tno^or  of  Tixtl&n  in  Nueva  Es- 
fafia.    It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  contains 
58  families  of  Indians. 

PET  ARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada  ;  situate  near  the  coast,  to  the  e.  of  the 
citv  of  Oaracas. 

PETATCHO VAN,  a  lake  of  New  France  or 
Canada  in  N.  America^  in  the  limits  which  divide 
it  from  the  country  or  land  of  Labrador. 

PETAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  de- 
scended from  that  of  Los  Chiquitos  in  Peru ; 
discovered  by  the  missionaries  of^the  Jesuits  who 
had  been  in  that  country  in  1549.  It  is  but  little 
known. 

PETATLAN,  S.  Sebastian  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  6t  Atempa  and  akaiaSa 
mayor  of  Teuzitlan  in  Nueva  Espana ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  former.  It  contains  70  In- 
dians, and  is  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  its 
capital. 

rETATLAK,  another  settlement,  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Zitlala  and  alcabUa  maj/or  of  Chi- 
lapa in  the  same  kingdom;  inhabited  by  8B 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  4  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

[PETAWONTAKAS,  an  Indian  nation  for- 
merly  in  alliance  with  the  Hurons.]  . 

PETEN,  a  castle  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Comayagua  in  toe  kingdom  of  Gua* 
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temala,  on  the  n.  coast  i  situate*  behind  tlte  ri?ev 
Balis,  for  the  parpose  of  restraining  the  English^ 
who  had  estaluished  themselves  there  to  carry  on 
an  illicit  trade  in  dyeing  wood^  and  were  making 
their  way  into  the  province. 

PETER,  a  fort  of  the  province  of  Georgia  in 
N.  America ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name. 

Peter,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which  enters  the 
sea  close  to  the  Port  Royal. 

PETEROA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghniento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Lontue,  b^ween  this 
and  the  river  Claro. 

Petekoa,  a  volcano  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  in  one  of  the  mountains  of  its  cordillera* 
[|The  eruption  of  this  volcano,  whidi  took  place 
in  1760,  was  the  greatest  ever  known  in  those 
parts.  It  happened  on  the  third  of  December; 
the  volcano  tlien  formed  itself  a  new  crater,  and 
a  neighbouring  mountain  was  rent  asunder  for 
many  miles  in  extent.  It  is  105  miles  s.  s.  e,  of 
Santiago,  and  19S  n.  e,  of  Concepcion,  in  lat«  34^ 
53"  s.  and  long.  69^  40"  w.] 

PETERS,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  one  of 
the  Virgin  Isles ;  situate  between  those  of  8. 
Juan  and  Copers,  to  the  e.  of  that  of  Puertorico. 

[Peter's  Bank,  ST.a large  fishing  ground  off 
the  s.  end  of  Newfoundland  Island,  and  extends 
from  Cape  Race  to  St.  Peter's  Island,  opposite 
Placentia,  St.  Mary  and  Trepassy  Bays.  It  is 
1^  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth  on  the  a),  side. 
From  St.  Peter's  Island  it  decreases  as  it  ap- 
proaches Race  Point,  it  lies  w.  of  the  Great 
Bank,  and  has  on  the  s.  a  considerable  distance, 
Green  and  Whale  Banks,  which  are  among  the 
smallest  on  the  coast.  It  has  from  45  to  30 
fiithoms  water  on  it.  J 

[Peter's  Bat,  St.  on  the  s.  coast  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton Island,  having  St.  Peter's  Island  at  its  mouth.] 

[Peter's  Fort,  St.  on  the  island  of  Martinico, 
in  the  W.  Indies.  Lat.  14°  44'  n.  -Long.  6P 
14'  ®.] 

[Peter's  Harbour,  St  .'on  the  it.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  John's,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
idx>utS3  miles  w.  of  E.  Point.  W.  of  it  are  An- 
guille  Bay  and  Port  Chiraene.1 

[Peter's  Haven,  St.  on  the  e.  coast  of  La- 
brador, lies  round  the  s.  e.  point  of  Sadel  Bay. 
Lat.  66^  SO'  n.    Long.  60°  42'  «.] 

[Peter's  Island,  a  small  isle  on  the  ts*  coast  of 
St.  John's  Island,  near  to,  and  n.  by  w.  of,  Grover- 
nor's  Island,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait 
between  New  Brunswick  and  St.  John's  Island.} 

[Peter's  Island,  St.  or  St.  Pierre's,  on  the  s* 
toast  of  Newfoundland  Island,  lies  $.  s.  w.  of  the 
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5.  e.  point  of  Fortune  Bay,  iand  near  to,'a]fed  s.  «• 
ofy  the  s.  point  of  M iquelon  Island.  Lat.|  46^  41^ 
«..    Long.  55^  67^  w.j 

[Peter's,  St.  one  of  the  Virgin  Isles,  in  the  W, 
Indies,  dependent  on  Virgin  Gorda.] 

[Peter's,  St.  a  harbour  at  the  o.  end  of  Sydney 
<Hr  Cape  Breton  Island;  is  a  very  commodious 
place  tor  carrying  on  the  fishery.] 

[Peter's,  St.  a  town  at  the  ^.  eztremily  of  Gape 
Breton  Island.  It  stands  on  an  isthmus  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  which  separates  the  harbour  of 
St.  Peter  from  the  great  mke  of  that  name,  also 
called  Lake  Labrador.  It  is  about  10  miles  n.  e. 
of  Point  Toulouse.  To  this  harbour  vessels  of 
the  greatest  burden  can  come  with  safety.  Be« 
fi>re  the  American  revolution,  a  great  £shery  was 
carried  on  here.] 

[Petsr'S'  Lstke,  St.  a  part  of  St.  Lawrence 
River,  into  which  empty,  from  the  s.  and  e.,  Sorel 
or  Richlien  River  from  Lake  Champlain,  the  river 
St.  Francis,  and  some  smaller  rivers,  from  the  n. 
w.  The  Masquinonge,  Omachis,  &c.  enter  tho 
lake.  The  centre  or  the  lake  is  73  miles  above 
Quebec,  and  SOS  ti.  e.  of  Kingston,  at  the  mouth 
of  Lake  Ontario.] 

[Peter's  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  lies  on 
Susquehannah  River,  between  Halifax  and  Har* 
risburg,  in  Dauphin  County.] 

[Peter's  St.  a  river  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ; 
about  four  leagues  from  the  island  of  Bellisle,  in 
the  straits  of  that  naraej 

[Peter's,  St.  and  St.  Paul,  a  river  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy .  Its  branches 
form  an  island,  called  Tabasco.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  e.  braneh  admits  small  vessels.  At 
flood  there  is  2i  to  three  fathoms  watery  and 
very  good  anchorage  within  the  bar.] 

[Peter's,  St.  a  parisli  of  S.  Carolina,  in-Beau* 
fort  district.] 

I^Pbter's,  St.  one  of  the  n.  o.  branches  of 
Mississippi  River,  which  it  joins,  in  lat.  about  4S^ 
58"  If.  and  long.  92°  67'  w.  N.B.  Fot  other 
places  named  Peter  or  Peter's,  see  Pierre.] 

[Peter's,  a  township  of  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[PETERBOROUGH,  a  post  town  hi  HiUs* 
borough  County,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  ifoO,  and  contains  861  inhabitants^ 
It  IS  53  miles  w.  by  s.  of  Portsmouth,  14  w,  of 
Amherst,  15  e.  of  K!eene,  and  S97  from  Philadel-* 
phia.    Lat.48«5F».    Long.  7P  54' t».] 

[PETERSBURG,  a  township  of  New  York,  in 
llensselaer  County,  e*  of  the  village  of  Troy,  in« 
eorpomted  in  1793.  In  1796  there  mere  518  of 
the  inhabitants  qualified  electors.] 

[PBTERSBtJRO,  a  posl  tOwn  of  Pennsylvania. 
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in  YoriL  Countj,  S  miles  n.  of  the  Maryland  line. 
It  contaiiiB  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  about  18 
houses.  It  is  22  miles  s.  w.  of  York  Town,  SS 
n.  of  Baltimore ,  and  90  w,  by  s,  of  Philadelphia. 
Lat39M2^3(K'if.    Long.  77*>  6' a.] 

[Petersburg,  a  sm^l  town  of  Kentucky ; 
situate  in  Woodford  County,  on  the  e.side  of  Ken- 
tucky River,  13  miles  w.  s.  w»  of  Lexing:ton,  and 
10  s,  s.  c,  of  Frankfort.  It  has  a  tobacco  ware* 
house,  and  a  few  dwelling-houses.] 

[Petersburg,  a  post  town  of  Virginia,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  trade ;  situate  in  Dinwiddie 
County,  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Appamatox  River, 
just  below  the  fidls,  about  20  miles  f .  of  Rich- 
mond.  It  contains  about  SOO  houses,  built  irre* 
ffularly.  The  Free  Mason's  hall  is  a  handsome 
building  ;  there  are  several  tobacco  warehouses, 
stores  of  diy  goods,  and  some  few  neat  and 
commodious  dwelling-houses.  This  town  is  a 
corporation,  and  comprehends  the  village  of 
JBlanford  in  Prince  George's  County,  and  Pow- 
hatan in  Chesterfield  county,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  It  Contains  2828  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 1265  slaves.  The  situation  of  the  town 
is  low  and  rather  unhealthy.  From  the  inspec<» 
tor's  books  it  appears  that  on  an  average,  for  some 
years  back,  tne  Quantity « of  tobacco  received 
here  has  considerably  exceeded  20,000  hhds.  per 
annum  \  and  that  for  some  of  the  later  years  the 
quantity  of  flour  made  in  this  town,  and  within  an 
hundred  yards  of  it,  has  exceeded  38,000  barrels ; 
at  other  mills  within  a  few  miles,  16,000  barrels 
per  annum;  to  this  add  the  flour  made  at  the 
several  country  mills,  and  brought  to  this  place 
for  sale,  the  whole  quantity  may  safdy  be  stated  to 
exceed  60,000  barrels  per  annum.  The  whole  ex- 
ports of  this  town,  valued  at  the  usual  peace  prices, 
amount  to  1^9,300  dollars,  besides  the  value 
of  peach  and  apple  brandy,  whiskey,  ScCk  not 
included.  The  Indian  princess,  Pocahontas,  the 
daughter  of  kiiig  Powhatan,  from  whom  de- 
scended the  Randolph  and  Bowling  families, 
formerly  resided  at  tnis  place*  It  is  (jS  miles  w* 
by  n.  of  Norfolk,  108  s.  of  Washington,  and  205 
s,  tc,  by  s.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  37^  14^  n.   Long. 

7rMrso^'«.] 

[Petersburg,  a  very  flourishing  post  town  of 
Grebma,  in  Elbert  County)  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthiiil  situation,  on  the  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  Broad  with  Savannah  River 
opposite  to  Vienna.  Several  respectable  ,mer- 
cnants  are  settled  in  this  town»  It  is  20  miles 
firom  Elberton,  25  n.  by  e.  of  Washington,  41 
above  Augusta,  and  62  n.  n.  e.  of  Louisville. 
Lat.  33°  54^  n.    Long.  S99  22^  a>.] 

[PETERSHAM,  a  flourishing  and  pleasant 
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township  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetiiy 
formerly  called  by  the  Indians  Nichewaug  ;  situ- 
ate 23  miles  n.  w.  of  Worcester,  and  54  Z0.  of 
Boston.  Swift  River,  a  branch  of  Chickopee 
River,  passes  though  this  town.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  fertile,  and  here  are  large  and  excellent 
orchards.! 

PETlGUARES,a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  to  the  w*  of  the  cap^ 
iaimhip^  of  Paraiba  ;  bounded  tff.  by  theFiguares. 
These  infidels  have  been  irreconcileable  enemies 
to  the  P(M*tuguese  since  the  year  1584,  when  great 
hostilities  prevailed  between  either. 

PETIT,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia,  which  runs  e.  and  is  one  of  those 
issuing  firom  the  Pamunkey. 

[Petit  Anse,  a  village  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  2i  leagues  s.  of  Cape 
Francois.] 

[Petit  Cooiak,  a  river  which  fidls  into  an* 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  called  Chegnecto  Qian» 
nel.    The  Indians  have  a  communication  firom 
the  head  of  it  with  St.  John's  River,  by  a  poilage 
across  to  the  head  of  Kennebecsius.] 

PETITE,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which  rises 
in  the  limits  of  Grenville  territory,  runs  5.  e.  for 
many  leagues,  between  those  of  redi  Great  and 
Little,  and  unites  itself  with  the  second  to  enter 
the  former. 

Petite,  another  river,  of  N.  Carolina,  which 
runs  It.  and  enters  the  Conhaway. 

Petite,  another,  of  Canada,  which  runsn.  and 
enters  the  sea  in  Hudson's  Bay,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Albany. 

Petite,  another,  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Iroquees  Indians  in  N.  America,  which  runs  e.  in 
the  territory  of  the  Autaouacs.  and  enters  the 
river  of  the  Otaways  near  the  island  of  Montreal. 

S^ETIT  GOAFRE,  OT  the  LiTTE  WHIRLPOOL, 
ississippi  River ;  is  16  miles  firom  Fort  Rosa- 
lie, and  four  miles  firom  Bayouk  Pierre,  or  Steny 
River.] 

Petit  Guaves,  or  Goave,  a  jurisdiction, 
town,  and  bay,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  f .  peninsula 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  near  the  head 
of  the  bay  or  bite  of  Leogane.  The  jurisdiction 
contains  five  parishes,  and  is  the  unhealthiest 
place  in  the  colonv,  the  inhabitants  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  fevers,  occasioned  by  the  bad* 
nessofthe  waters.  Its  dependencies,  however, 
are  healthy,  and  are  remaraable  for  the  culture 
of  coffee.  Its  exports  firom  January  1, 1789,  to 
December  31,of  the  same  year,  were  27,090  lbs. ; 
white  sumr— 655,187  lbs.;  brown  sugar— 807,865 
lbs. ;  coffee — 50,053  lbs. ;  cotton ;  and  210  lbs. 
indigo.    The  value  on  duties  on  exportation  of 
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the  above,  was  4127  dollars  97  cents.  The 
town  lies  on  the  e.  side  of  the  bay,  7  miles  w.  of 
Grand  Guave,  and  36  w.  by  s.  of  Port  au  Prince. 
Lat.  18°  23'  n.  Lonff.  72^  54^  w.  Some  writers 
call  the  great  bay,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Bay,  Bi^t,  or  Bite  of  Leogane,  by  the  name  of 
Petit  Guaves.] 

[Petit  Port,  oh  the  w,  side  of  Newfoundland 
Island,  towards  the  5.  end ;  is  about  5|  leagues 
w.  of  Cape  Ray,  and  one  s.  of  AnguiUe  Cape. 
Lat.  47°  5V  30'^    Long.  59°  15'  w.j 

[Petit  Port,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  otherwise 
called  Portete,  or  Little  Port,  lies  a  short  way 
n.  of  the  equator,  and  about  five  leagues  to  the 
s.  e.  within  the  bay  from  the  Cape  rran^ois  to 
Cape  Passado  on  the  s.  by  w.  Tnere  is  anchor- 
age in  five  fathoms,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water 
near  the  head  land,  which  is  high.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  sound,  on  account  of  the  sand  banks, 
called  the  Portetes.  J 

[Petit  Rivere,  a  small  town  in  the  French 
part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  close  to  the 
Spanish  division  line,  1|  leagues  w.  by  n,  w.  of 
Varettes,  and  separated  from  it  by  Artibonite; 
10  leagues  c.  by  n.  of  St.  Marc,  and  as  fer  n.  w.  of 
Mirebalais.     Lat.  19°  8'  n.    Long.  72°  15'  w.] 

[Petit  Terre  Island,  near  the  Deseada,  ih  the 
W.  Indies.    Lat.  16°  12^  n.    Long.  61°  W  w.] 

[Petit  Trou,  is  on  the  n.  side  of  the  s,  peninsula 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  point  of  land 
which  forms  the  e.  side  of  the  entrance  into  the 
Bay  of  Baradaires ;  4|  leagues  w.  of  Anse  a 
Veaii,  and  We.  of  Jeremife.] 

[Petit  Trou,  a  small  cove  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  s.  by  w.  of  the  mouth  of 
Ney be  River,  and  about  five  leagues  w.  e.  of  Beate 
Island.  Small  barks  come  to  this  place  fit>in  St. 
Domin&;o  city,  to  fetch  the  meat,  lard,  and  fowls 
derived  from  the  chase.] 

PETLACALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Glinal&  and  akaldia  mat/or 
of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  56 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  n.  e,  of  its 
head  settlement. 

PETLALCALZINCO,  a  settlement  of  the 
same  akaldia  mayor  and  kingdom  as  the  former. 
It  contains  33  families  of  Inoians. 

PETLAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Testalzinco  and  alcatdia 
mayor  of  V illalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  an 
hot  temperature  ;  contains  84  Indian  families, 
and  is  nine  leagues  n,  of  the  capital. 

PETLASTAHUACA.  San  Francisco  de,  a 
principal  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  aicaldla  mayor  of  Tepezcoluki  in  Nueva 
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Espafia.  It  contains  184  fitmilies  of  Indians,  with 
those  of  the  wards  of  its  district,  who  are  em-* 
plowed  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  wheat,  in 
which  it  is  very  fertile. 

PETLAZINCO,  a  setUement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  clcabUa  mayor  of 
Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  17  femilies 
of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  w.  of  that  head 
settlement 

PETOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correximiento  of  Porco  in  Peru . 

PETORCA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  corrc" 
gtWe^ttoof  Quillotain  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  and 
the  asiento  of  the  celebrated  gold  mines  of  this 
name.  In  its  district  are  many  palms  growing 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  whicn  are  very  lofty 
and  dry  ;  and  in  those  alone  to  the  w.  are  found 
small  cocoa  trees.  When  the  stock  of  these  trees 
are  cut,  liquor  is  distilled,  which,  being  purified 
by  the  fire,  comes  to  the  consistency  of^  honey, 
and  is  very  well  tasted.  In  the  vicinity  of  tms 
town  breed  merino  sheep,  from  the  wool  of  which, 
the  same  being  veiy  lai^  and  fine,  are  made 
excellent  sadiQes  for  rimne,  which  are  much 
esteemed  in  Peru,  being  a  oranch  of  the  com« 
meroe  of  this  place. 

Petobca,  the  mine  mentioned  in  the  above 
article,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  abundant  of  all 
those  discovered  in  this  kingdom,  it  having  pro- 
duced immense  riches.  It  is  now  much  negfected^ 
the  metal  having  been  discovered  to  be  much 
allayed  with  silver,  and  the  labour  of  working  it 
being  most  expensive  ;  e.  of  the  city  of  Santiago, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

[PETTQUOTTING,  a  river  of  the  N.  W. 
Territory,  which  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  from 
the  s.  near  Huron  River.] 

PEYAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who 
inhabit  the  woods  n.  of  the  river  of  Las  Ama* 
zonas,  near  the  river  Cuchiquina.  These  infidels 
are  numerous,  and  are  divided  into  various  tribes  ; 
bounded  e.  by  the  Ticunajs,  and  w.  by  the  Majro- 
runas.  Some  of  these  were  reduced  to  the  faith 
by  the  Jesuits,  the  missionaries  in  the  province 
of  Mainas,  and  who  founded  the  settlement  of  San 
Ignacio  de  Pevas,  41  miles  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
nver  Napo,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Maranon,  or 
Amazon  Kiver,  in  lat.  3°  28'  s. 

PEVINGUES,  a  barbarous,  ferocious,  and 
untamed  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  s,  part,  towards  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  and  who  occupy  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
country  of  Tapatapa.  It  is  very  fertile  in  ffraia 
and  cattle.  These  Indians  are  at  continual  war 
with  the  Pulches. 
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[PEYTON8BURG,  tke  dikftowa  of  HaUfax 
Countf,  Yirnnia,  haying  a  court-house  and  five 
or  Eix  other  houses,  three  of  which  are  ordinaries 
or  taverns.] 

PEZ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  San  Vhieente  in  Bnunl,  which  runs  s.  s.  w.  aim 
enters  the  Teviquari. 

PEZUAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tetela  and  alcaMa  mayor 
df  Azuehitlan  in  Nueva  Espaiia  ;  situate  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  of  Los  Balzas.  Near  its 
heaa  passes  another  stream,  which  is  so  abundant 
in  the  rainy  season  as  to  inundate  all  the  circum- 
jacent  country  ;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  pass 
it  en  tofotiia.  It  contains  40  ikmilies  of  Indians 
and  nine  of  Mustees^  who  trade  in  breeding  the 
large  cattle,  and  by  cultivating  seeds  and  fruits  in 
the  many  gardens  in  its  district ;  12  leagues  s.  r. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

PEZUL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  ParanA,  s.  of  the  town  of  Curuguato. 

PEZULAPA,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  San  Salvador  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

PEZULAPILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  county  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Pennsylvania  in  N.  America,  bound- 
ed it.  t.  by  the  coiAit^  of  Bucks,  s.  e.  bv  Jersey,  s. 
(9.  by  Chester,  and  n.  w,  by  Berlra.  It  takes  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  wh<de  province. 

It  contains  about  89,600  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  12  townships.  On  the  banks  of  Schuil- 
kill,  in  this  county,  is  an  excellent  ouarry  of 
marble,  from  which  the  stone*cutters  of  Philadel- 
phia are  supplied.  It  contains,  besides  Pliiladel- 
phia,  its  capital,  upwards  of  15,000  iidiabitants, 
of  whom  180  are  slaves. 

Pennsylvania,  the  capital  ofthe  above  province, 
is  situate  most  delightfully ,  stretching  along  a  strip 
of  land  upon  the  conflux  ofthe  two  rivers  Dela- 
ware ana  SchuilkiU ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  firare, 
extending  two  miles  from  river  to  river,  and  rorm- 
ing  eight  short  streets,  which  are  intersected  at 
ridit  angles  by  about  sixteen  others  of  a  mile  and 
a  naif  each ;  wide,  spacious  and  level,  and  leaving 
sufficient  space  for  the  public  buildings,  churches^ 
and  market  places,  in  the  centre  is  a  large 
public  plitce  in  the  figure  of  a  decagon.  The  two 
principal  streets,  cwed  High  Street  and  Wide 
Street,  are  100  feet  across ;  the  greater  part  of 
<he  houses,  gardes,  and  orchards,  are  irrigated  by 
small  cantus  running  fit>m  the  river  and  supply- 
ing to  the  use  and  necessities  of  the  town,  as  also 
#0  the  delight  and  recreation  of  its  inhabitants. 
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The  dock  is  beautiful  and  100  feet  large,  and  of 
such  depth  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  to  repair 
a  vessel  of  500  tons  mirden.    The  store-houses 
are  numerous,  capacious,  and  convenient,  and  the 
dock  HO  large  that  SO  vessels  have  been  built  in 
it  at  once.    The  city,  without  including  the  store* 
houses  and  the  suburbs,  contains  SOOO  houses,  the 
rreater  part  of  brick,  and  all  well  built  and  of 
wge  size,  the  same  containing  18,000  soqls.    The 
primitive  plan  of  its  foundation  is  not  ccmiplete ; 
but  according  to  that  which  was  laid  down,  and 
which  has  b^n  regularly  fidlowed  up,  it  promises 
to  become  in  time  one  of  tne  finest  cities  in  America* 
It  is  inhabited  by  many  very  rich  merchants,  who 
have  become  domiciliated  here,  through  the  flou-^ 
rishing  commerce  that  it  has,  for  many  years, 
carried   on  with  the  colonies  of  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch,  with  the  islands  of 
the  Azores,  Canaries,  with  those  of  Madeira,  and 
with  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hol- 
land, mdung  immense  profits.    Not  to  mention 
the  abundant  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  provisions 
which  this  province   produces,   and  which  are 
carried  by  toe  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuilkill; 
the  Dutch  employ  from  eight  to  9000  carts,  each 
drawn  by  ibur  norses,  for  transportingthe  produc- 
tions of  their  estates  to  the  Philadelphia  market. 
There  entered  in  its  port,  in  1749,  no  less  than  SOS 
vessels,  and  the  numoer  that  left  it  was  about  S90. 
Here  are  two  churches  ofthe  reformed  religion, 
one  Catholic  chapel,  another  of  Swedes ;  tinree 
Quakers  meetings,  two  of  Presbyterians,  one  of 
Lutherans,  another  of  Dutch  Calvinists,  anodier 
of  Anabaptists,  and  another  of  M oravia^is.    The 
most  sumptuous  building  in  the  whole  town  is 
the  house  of  representatives  ofthe  colony,  where 
the  members  meet  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  on  the  side  of  this  stands  the  great 
library  which  was  built  in  1732  by  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  same  being  open  to  the 

Subiic  only  on  Sundays,  but  to  the  founders  everf 
ay  in  the  week.  Any  one  may  take  out  the 
books,  paying  something  for  the  use  of  them,  and 
being  undfer  an  engagement  to  return  them  at  a 
fixed  time,  with  the  whidi  should  any  person  not 
comply,  he  is  forced  to  pay  a  fine  which  goes  to  the 
increasing  the  collection  of  books :  n^any  instru- 
ments for  mathematics  and  phvsics  have  been 
lately  added,  as  also  a  fine  cabinet  of  natural 
histonr.  Near  this  library  is  another  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  with  their  most  accredited 
commentations ;  also  of  the  best  productions  ijd^ 
the  modem  languages,  the  same  having  been  be- 
^ueaithed  as  a  legacy  by  the  learned  citi^eu  Logan 
in  1752.  It  has  a  coliqfi;e  whene  all  the  sciences 
are  studied,  the  same  naving  been  establiabed 
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in  tfa^  year  1749,  hj  Ihe  said  Hlaatrimn.  fcnaidai^ 
as  was  the  libraty,  the  sbme.  being  also  aa  aca^ 
demy  of  sciences.  In  addition  to  what  we  have 
said,  this  city  has  been  rendered  celebrated,  from 
the  congress  that  was  established  here,  in  1774, 
of  the  three  American  colonies  which  formed  a 
body  to  separate  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  Ktoglana ;  which  separation  was  decreed  in 
1776. 

[[Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  Pennsjivania, 
was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,   until  this  was   removed  to   Washing- 
ton  in  Maryland.     It  is  situate  in  the  county 
to  whicli  it  gives  name,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
river  Delaware,  which  is  here  a  mile  broad.     It 
lies  in  lat.  39^  56'  64^'  n.  and  long.  73°  lO'  30"'  w. 
from  Greenwich,  distant  about  llo  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  by  the  course  of  die  bay  and 
river,  and  about  40  or  46  in  the  s.  c.  direction.    A 
74  gun  ship  can  come  up  to  this  city  ;  sloops  go 
35  miles  farther  to  Trenton  ;  and  boats  that  cany 
eight  or  nine  tons  can  go  100  mile  farther  up  the 
Delaware.    It  was  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  the 
Arst  proprietary  and  founder  of  the  province,  in 
the  year  1683,  and  settled  by  a  colony  from 
Ekigland,  which  arrived  from  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding years,  and  was  increased  by  a  constant 
and  regular  influx  of  foreigners,  to  so  great  a 
degree,  that  in  less  than  a  century,  and  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  first  person  born  within  it  of 
European  parents,  it  was  computed  to  contain 
6000  houses,  and  40,000  inhabitants,  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.     The  ground-plot  of  the  dty  is  an 
oblong  square,  about  one  mile  n.  and  s.  and  two 
€.  ana  a),  lyin?  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isth- 
mus betwen  the  Delaware  and  Schiiilkill  Rivers, 
about  five  miles  in  a  ri^ht  line  above  their  con- 
-fluence.     In  the  beginning  of  this  settlement,  it 
was  expected  that  the  fronts  on  both  rivers  would 
be  first  improved  for  the  convenience  of  trade  and 
navigation,  and  that  the  hnildings  would  extend 
graduaDy  in  the  rear  of  each,  until  they  would 
meet  ana  form  one  town,  extending  from  e.  to  w. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Delaware  front  was 
alone  sufficient  for  quays  and  landing-places. 

The  buildings  now  occupy  a  space  not  ex- 
ceeding three  miles  in  length  from  9i.  to  s.  and  in 
the  most  extended  part  do  not  reach  a  mile  from 
the  Delaware.  The  city  is  intersected  by  a  great 
number  of  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Of  these  there  were  originally  nine, 
which  extended  from  the  D^ware  to  the  Schuil- 
icill ;  these  were  crossed  by  23  running  n.  and  s. 
The  €,  and  w.  streets,  except  Hig^  Street,  are 
named  after  the  trees  first  found  uy  the  colony 


4>n  their  arrival  i)^  the  country ,  vis.  Yii^,  Sassa- 
fras, Mulberry,  Chesnut,  Wsdnut,  Spruce,  Pine, 
and  Cedar  ;  which  last  is  the  s.  boundary  of  the 
city.    Tte  streets  running  it.  and  s.  receive  their 
names  from  their  numerical  order,  beginning  at 
Delaware  River ;   Front  is  first,  then  Second, 
and  so  on  to  Thirteenth  Street,  whence  the  nume- 
rical order  ceases  from  Delaware  Front,  and  begins 
at  Schuilkill  in  the  same  order,  as  First,  Second, 
-&C.  to  the  Eighth  Street,   between  which  and 
Thirteenth  Street,  is  Broad  Street,  so  named  from 
its  being  the  widest  in  the  city.     The  number  of 
aquares  in  the  original  plan  was  184;  but  as 
several  of  the  squares  have  lately  been  intersected 
by  new  streets,  Uieir  number  now  amounts to304 ; 
and  several  of  these  are  again  intersected  by  lanes 
and  alleys.      Broad  Street  is    113   feet  wide  ; 
High  Street  100  ;  Mulberry,  60 ;  ^d  the  other 
streets  in  the  original  plan  50  feet  wide.     Most 
Qf  the  city  is  weU  paved  with  neat  foot-paths  of 
brick,  furnished  with  common  sewers  and  gutters ; 
so  that  the  streets  are,  in  general,  kept  very' clean 
and  neat.    Besides  tl^  streets  already  mentioned, 
there  are  several  others  not  laid  down  in  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  as  Water,  DcK^k,  Cherry,  Penn,  Prune, 
l:;c.    Water  Street  is  only  30  feet  wide,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  ft.  liberties  across  the  dock,  to  Pine 
Street,  parallri  to  the  course  of  the  Delaware, 
and  between  it  and  Front  Street.     The  space 
occupied  by  it  was  intended  in  the  original  plan 
to  serve  only  as  a  cart-way  to  accommodate  the 
whar&  and  stores,  so  that  the  river  should  be 
open  to  the  view  from  Front  Street.    It  i^  now 
built  withlofty  houses  (except  a  very  few  vacancies 
here  and  there)  throughout  the  whole  front,  and 
commodious  wharfs  are  extended  into  the  river, 
at  which  the  largest  Aips  that  use  the  port  can  lie 
in  safety,  to  receive  and  discharge  their  cajtgoes  ; 
and  are  defended  from  the  ice,  in  winter,  by  the 
piers,  made  of  logs,  extending  into  the  river, 
sunk  with  stone,  and  filled  with  earth,  so  as  to  be 
equally  firm  with  the  main  land.    Dock  Street 
was  formerly  a  swamp,   with  a  small  stream 
running  through  the  middle  of  it.     It  is  from  90 
to  100  feet  wide,  and  winds  n.  w.  in  a  serpentine 
track,  through  several  streets.    It  is  planted  on 
eftch  side  with  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplai^^  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the pleasantest  streets  in. 
the  city.    No  less  than  662  lamps  of  two  brandies 
€fhch,  disposed  at  convenient  distances,  in   all 
parts  of  the  city,  are  lighted  every  night,  and  are 
estimated    to   ccHisume  annually    nearly   9000 
gallons  of  oil. 

The  houses  in  the  ci^  and  suburbs  are  gene- 
rally of  brick,  three  stones  high,  in  a  plain  neat] 
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[style,  without  much  di^lay  of  ornament.  The 
general  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  citj 
stands  is  nearly  40  feet  above  the  Delaware ;  but 
some  of  the  streets  are  considerably  lower,  par- 
ticularly Water  Street ;  several  stores  in  which 
have  sometimes  received  much  damage  when  the 
river  happened  to  be  raised  by  a  high  flood  and 
a  strong  s.  e.  wind. 

Here  are  now  27  places  of  public  worship,  viz. 
five  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  six  for  the  Presby- 
terians and  Seceders,  three  for  Episcopalians, 
three  for  Roman  Catholics,  two  for  Grerman  Lu- 
therans, two  for  Methodists,  one  for  German 
Calvinists,  one  for  Swedish  Lutherans,  which  is 
the  oldest  church  in  town,  one  for  the  Mora- 
vians, one  for  Baptists,  one  for  Africans,  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  first  Presbyterian  church 
is  finished  with  a  degree  of  elegance  that  would 
do  honour  to  any  city  in  Europe.  The  roof  is 
supported  in  front  by  six  pillars,  finished  in  the 
Corinthian  order  ;  but  as  it  stands  in  an  obscure 
place,  on  the  5.  side  of  Market  Street,  it  is  seen 
to  disadvantaffe.  The  German  Lutheran  church, 
which  was  built  not  many  years  since,  was  un- 
fortunately burnt  in  the  winter  of  1795.  The 
new  building  is  108  feet  by  48 ;  and  was  probably^ 
when  first  completed,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
largest  churches  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  D. 
Taneberger,  a  member  of  the  society  of  the 
United  Brethren  at  Letiz,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
naiy  mechanical  genius,  completed  and  erected  a 
large  organ  for  this  churchy  but  it  received  much 
injury  when  the  roof  and  inside  of  the  building 
were  consumed,  before  the  pipes  could  be  dis- 
engaged. Christ  Church  stands  on  the  w.  side 
of  Second  Street,  between  High  and  Mulberry 
Streets.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  structure,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  handsome  steeple,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  chime  of  bells.  The  second  Pres- 
byterian chureh,  at  the  corner  of  Mulberry  and 
Third  Streets,  is  also  ornamented  with  a  hand- 
some steeple.  The  Episcopalian  churches  are 
furnished  each  with  an  organ,  as  are  the  Grer- 
man, and  two  of  the  Roman. Catholic  churches. 
The  African  church  is  a  large  neat  building.  It 
is  supplied  with  a  Negro  clergyman,  who  has  been 
lately  ordained  by  the  bishop.  They  are  of  the 
Episcopalian  order. 

The  other  public  buildings  are,  a  state-house 
and  offices,  two  city  court-houses,  a  county  court- 
house, an  university,  the  Philosophical  Society's 
hall,  a  public  library,  an  hospital,  dispensary, 
an  almshouse,  a  gaol,  three  incorporatea  banb, 
two  dramatic  theatres,  a  medical  uieatre,  a  labo- 
ratory, an  amphitheatre,   three  brick  market- 


houses,  and'  one  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Front 
Street :  in  the  N.  Liberties,  a  fish  market,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  powder  magazine 
which  contains  often  upwards  of  50,000  quarter 
casks  of  gunpowder.  The  state-house  stands  on 
the  s.  Aae  of  Chesnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets,  and  was  erected  about  the  year 
1753 ;  and  considering  the  in&ncy  of  tlie  co- 
lony, the  architecture  is  much  admired.  The 
state-house  garden  occupies  a  whole  square ;  it  is 
a  small  neat  place,  ornamented  with  several  rows 
of  trees  and  gravel  walks,  and  inclosed  by  a  high 
brick  wall  on  three  sides,  and  the  state-house, 
&c.  on  the  other.  Pottersfield,  formerly  a  public 
burying  ground,  is  now  converted  into  a  public 
walk,  and  planted  with  rows  of  Lombardy  pop- 
lars on  each  side.  When  the  tree?  are  grown, 
and  the  ground  levelled,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  promenades  in  the  vicinity.  The 
legislature  of  the  United  States  used  to  hold 
their  sessions  in  an  elegant  building  in  the  n.  w. 
corner  of  the  state-house  yard.  In  the  n.  e.  corner 
of  the  yard,  adjoining  the  left  wing  of  the  state- 
house,  is  the  town-hall  or  new  court-house ;  $» 
of  which  is  the  Philosophical-hall.  Here  Mr. 
Peal  keeps  his  museum,  by  permission  of  the 
Philos<^hical  Society.  It  is  tne  largest  collec- 
tion  of  natural  curiosities  that  is  to  be  found  in 
America.  In  it  are  400  species  of  birds,  some 
living  animals,  &c.  Opposite  the  Philosophical- 
haU  IS  the  Philadelphia  library  :  these  ado  much 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  square.  The 
Philadelphia  library  originated,  as  Al^do  has 
observed,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1742,  since  which  time  the  collection  of 
books  has  been  greatly  augmented.  At  present 
it  contains  upwards  of  12,000  volumes,  oesides 
a  museum  and  a  valuable  philosophical  appa- 
ratus. This  library  is  furnished  with  tables  and 
seats ;  and  a  stranger,  without  any  introduction, 
may  call  for  any  book  he  wants,  and  sit  down 
and  peruse  it  as  long  as  he  pleases.  The  pro- 
prietors amount  to  several  hundreds,  and  each 
subscriber  pays  10^.  annually,  for  defraying  ex- 
penses and  making  new  additions.  To  the  li- 
brary is  annexed  a  rare  and  valuable  collection 
of  books,  the  bequest  of  James  Logan,  Esq.  to 
the  public.  The  building  belonging  to  the  li- 
brary company  is  remarkably  elegant,  and  has  a 
fine  appearance.  In  front  of  the  building,  in  a 
nich  over  the  door,  is  a  handsome  statue  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  donation  of  William  Bingham,  Esq* 
to  the  company.  It  is  of  white  marble,  was  exe- 
cuted in  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  £500, 
The  public  gaol  stands  in  the  next  square^  s.l 
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of  the  state-house  yard.  It  is  a  hollow  square, 
00  feet  in  front,  built  of  stone,  three  stories 
high.  All  the  apartments  are  arched  with  stone, 
as  a  precaution  against  fire ;  and  it  is  the  largest, 
strongest,  and  neatest  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
Unitra  States.  To  the  gaol  is  annexed  a  work- 
house, with  yards  to  keep  the  sexes  apart,  and 
criminals  finom  the  debtors.  There  are  also 
apartments  lately  added  for  the  solitary  con- 
finement of  criminals.  The  whole  is  securely 
inclosed  by  stone  walls. 

The  market-house,  in  High  Street,  is  perhaps 
exceeded  by  none  in  the  world,  in  the  abundance, 
neatness,  and  variety  of  provisions,  which  are  ex- 
posed for  sale  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Butchers'  meat  and_vegetables  may  be  had  any 
other  day,  except  Sunday.  It  extends  from  Front 
to  Fourth  Street,  and  is  supported  by  300  pil- 
lars. 

The  new  theatre  in  Chesnut  Street,  near  the 
State-house,  is  lara;e  and  convenient.  It  was 
finished  in  1793.  Further  w»  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, which  was  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  but  is  not 
occupied  by  him.  Opposite  to  the  new  theatre 
is^  the  amphitheatre,  wherein  feats  of  horseman- 
ship are,  at  certain  seasons,  performed  with  great 
dexterity,  for  the  amusement  of  the  citizens. 
It  is  a  large  commodious  building. 

The  university  stands  on  the  w.  side  of  Fourth 
Street,  between  High  and  Mulberry  Streets.  It 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  literary  institu- 
tions, which  had  previously  existed  a  consider- 
able time  in  Philadelphia,  one  desiirnated  by  the 
above  name ;  the  other  by  that  of  the  coUe^, 
academy,  and  charitable  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
They  now  constitute  a  very  respectable  semi- 
nary. It  was  incorporated  in  1791.  The  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  which  was  before  very  com- 
plete, has  been  lately  increased  to  the  value  of 
sevend  hundred  pounds.  The  funds  of  the  uni- 
versity produce  annually  a  revenue  of  about 
jg2365.  The  aggregate  number  of  students, 
in  the  several  schools,  is,  on  an  average,  about 
510.    And  the  number  usually  admitted  to  de- 

Srees  in  each  year  about  25.    The  Friends'  aca- 
emy,  and  Young  Ladies'  academy,  are  also  re- 
spectable and  useful  establishments. 

The  chief  literary  and  humane  societies  are  the 
American  Philosophical  Society ;  the  CoUeee  of 
Physicians ;  the  Society  for  promoting  Political 
Inquiries ;  the  Pennsylvania  hospital ;  the  Phi- 
ladelphia dispensary ;  the  Pennsylvania  society 
fi[>r  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the  society  for  alle- 


viating the  miseries  of  prisons;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania society  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
fiictures  and  useful  arts ;  the  Philadelphia  society 
for  the  information  and  assistance  or  emigrants, 
and  two  other  societies  of  the  same  kind,  one 
for  the  relief  of  German,  and  another  for  the  re- 
lief of  Irish  emigrants :  and  an  humane,  an  agri- 
cultural, marine,  and  various  charitable  socie- 
ties. Here  is  a  grand  lod^  of  free  and  accepted 
masons,  and  eight  subordinate  lodges.  The  in- 
surance company  of  N.  America,  lately  esta- 
blished here,  is  in  high  repute,  and  insure 
houses,  goods,  &;c.  against  fire,  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

Few  cities  in  the  world  of  the  same  popula- 
tion and  riches  as  Philadelphia  are  better  pro- 
vided with  useful  institutions,  both  public  and 
private.  There  are  also  a  sufficient  number  of 
academies  for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes.  Al- 
most every  religious  society  has  one  or  more 
schools  under  its  immediate  direction,  where 
children  belonging  to  the  society  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  are  fiirnished  with  oooks 
and  stationary  articles. 

In  the  city  and  suburbs  are  10  rope-walks 
which  manu&cture  about  800  tons  of  hemp  an- 
nually ;  Id  breweries,  which  are  said  to  con- 
sume 50,000  bushels  of  barley  yearly ;  six  sugar- 
houses  ;  seven  hair-powder  manufactories  in  and 
about  town  ;  two  rum  distilleries,  and  one  rec- 
tifying distillery  ;  three  card-manufiu^tories.  — 
The  other  manufactories  are,  15  for  earthenware; 
six  for  chocolate;  four  for  mustard;  three  for 
cut-nails,  and  one  for  patent-nails ;  one  for  steel; 
one  for  aoua-fortis;  one  for  sal-ammoniac  and 
glauber-salts ;  one  for  oil  colours;  1 1  for  brushes ; 
two  for  buttons ;  one  for  Morocco  leather,  and 
one  for  parchment ;  besides  gun-makers,  copper- 
smiths, natters,  tin  plate-workers,  coachmakers, 
cabinet-makers,  and  a  variety  of  others.  The 
public  mint,  at  which  the  national  money  is 
eoined,  is  in  this  city.  The  great  number  of 
paper-mills  in  the  state  enable  the  printers  to 
carry  on  their  business  more  extensively  than 
is  done  in  any  other  place  of  America.  There 
are  31  printing-offices  in  this  city;  four  of  these 
publish  each  a  daily  gazette ;  two  others  publish, 
gassettes  twice  a  week,  one  of  these  is  in  the 
French  langua^ ;  besides  two  weekly  papers, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  Grerman  language.  The 
other  offices  are  employed  in  printing  books, 
p  amphlets,  &c.  The  catalogue  of  books  for  sale 
m  this  city,  contains  upwaros  of  300  sets  of  Phi- 
ladelphia coitions,  besides  a  greater  variety  of^ 
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[maps  and  charts  than  is  to  be  found  any  where 
else  in  Ameriea. 

The  pleasure  carriag^es  within  the  city  and 
liberties,  according  to  enumeration,  are  as  fol« 
low,  viz.  two-wheeled  carriages,  553 ;  light  wag- 

fons,  80;  coaches,  137;  phaetons,  SS;  chariots, 
5 ;  and  coachees,  S3 ;  the  whole  amounting  to 
307  four-wheeled  carriages.  The  roads  are  good, 
and  becoming  better ;  stage-coaches  perform  the 
journey  from  this  city  to  Liancaster  mil  hours, 
on  the  new  turnpike  road :  the  distance  is  58 
miles. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
15  aldermen,  and  30  common  council-men ;  ac- 
cording to  its  present  charter,  granted  in  the 
year  1789.  The  mayor,  recorder,  eight  alder- 
men, and  16  common  council-men  mAe  a  quo- 
rum to  transact  business  ;  they  have  full  power 
to  constitute  and  ordain  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  governing  of  the  city ;  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace,  and  jus- 
tices of  oyer  and  terminer.  They  hold  a  court 
four  times  a  year,  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  within  the 
city  :  two  aldermen,  appointed  by  the  mavor  and 
recorder,  hold  a  court  on  the  forenoon  of  Monday 
and  Thursday  of  every  week,  to  judge  of  all  mat- 
ters which  are  cognizable  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

The  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  principally  car- 
ried on  firom  this  city,  and  there  are  tew  com- 
mercial ports  in  the  world,  where  ships  from 
Philadelphia  may  not  be  found  in  some  season  of 
the  year.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered 
this  port  in  1786,  was  910;  in  1787,  870;  in 
1788,  851 ;  in  1793,  1414,  of  which  477  were 
ships ;  in  1795,  16S0,  viz. ;  ships,  158 ;  barks 
and  snows,  86;  brigs,  450;  schooners,  506; 
«Ioops,  480.  Clearances,  1789.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned how  many  of  these  were  coasting  vessels. 
The  number  of  vessels  built  in  1795  was  31,  of 
which  83  were  ships  and  briffs.  In  the  vear 
1798,  Philadelphia  shipped  4^0,000  barrels  of 
flour  and  middlings;  in  1794,  300,751. 

The  value  of  the  exports  ih>m  the  state  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1791,  was  3,436,092 
dollars,  58  cents;  1798,  3,880,668  dollars ;  1793, 
6,958,836  dollars;  1794,6,643,098  dollars;  1796, 
11,518,860  dollars.  The  sickness  in  the  autumn 
of  1793,  and  the  embargo  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, interrupted  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia 
for  nearly  five  months.  The  late  war  occasioned 
some  extraordinary  articles  in  tiie  exportation  of 
this  place ;  cofiee,  &c.  were  carried  to  Phikdel- 


pfaia,  and  from  thenoe  to  Hamlmrg,  at  neatral 
ports. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  pleasant^ 
and  finely  cultivated.  In  the  n.  are  Kensing- 
ton, near  the  suburbs  on  Delaware,  noted  for 
ship-building;  Grermantown,  a  populous  neat 
village,  with  two  Grerman  churches ;  and  Frank- 
fort, another  pretty  viUage,  both  within  seven 
miles,  besides  many  country-seats.  In  the  s.  is 
Derby,  a  small  pleasant  borough,  about  seven 
miles  distant ;  and,  on  Schuiikill,  four  miles 
from  the  city,  Ac  botanical  garden  of  Messrs. 
Bartrams.  In  the  »•  on  the  same  river,  18 
acres  of  ground  have  been  lately  destined  far 
a  public  botanical  a^rd^i. 

According  to  a  hst  published  of  the  birdis  and 
deaths  in  the  several  religious  societies  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  appears  that  from  August  1,  1798,  to 
August  1, 1793,  the  births  amounted  to  8511,  and 
the  deadis  to  1497.    In  the  year  1793,  Philadel- 

1>hia  was  visited  with  a  severe  scourge,  the  yel» 
ow  fover,  which  raged  with  uncommon  violence 
for  above  three  months,  and  in  that  short  space 
swept  off  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  The  humane 
eflbrts  of  a  committee  of  health,  appointed  hf 
the  citisens,  were  highly  instrumental  in  di*> 
minishing  the  calamity.  A  few  weeks  after  tiiis 
disorder  ceased  to  rage,  the  trade  of  the  city  was 
restored  in  a  manner  incredible  to  any  but  eye- 
witnesses. It  is  an  honourable  proof  of  the 
humane  attention  paid  to  the  prisoners  in  this 
city  that  of  4060  debtors,  and  4000  criminals, 
who  were  confined  in  Philadelphia  goal  between 
the  88di  of  September,  1780,  and  the  5tii  of  Sep- 
tember, 1790,  only  18  died  a  natural  death.  In 
1794,  there  were  9000  houses  in  this  city,  and 
400  which  were  building;  and  the  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about 
55,000. 

Philadelpliia  is  788  miles  s.  w.  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  which  is  the  easternmost  part  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  United  States,  347  s.  w.  of  Boston, 
888  s.  w.  of  Hartford,  95  s.  w.  of  New  Yerfc, 
108  ff .  e.  of  Baltimore,  878  it.  e.  of  Richmond, 
144  ff.  e.  of  Wa^ingtonHs  city,  and  985  n.  e.  fay 
n.  of  Savannah  in  Greorgia.  The  above  dis* 
tances  are  English  miles,  and  include  the  wind- 
ings of  the  roads.  The  direct  distances  in  geo- 
graphical miles  are  as  follows :  Philaddphia  is 
480  miles  s.  w.  ctf  Passamaquoddv,  835  s.  w.  of 
Boston,  161  s.w.  of  Hartford,  70  s.w.  of  New 
York,  83  it.  e.  of  Baltimore,  190  n.  e.  of  Rich- 
mond, 1 10  n.  e»  of  Washington,  and  560  n.  e. 
of  Savannah,    See  Pennsylvania,  for  an  ac-] 
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eomit  of  several  ofber  particulan  relating  to  this 
cityj 

[Philadelphia,  a  towndiip  in  Rutland 
County,  Yermont ;  about  15  miles  e.  of  OrwelL 
It  contains  39  uihabitaata.} 

[PHILIP,  a  large  idand  in  Lake  Superior, 
in  the  terrttorjr  of  the  United  States,  it  lies 
towards  the  s.  side  of  the  lake,  and  «.  e.  of  Isle 
Royal.] 

[Philip,  St.  a  fort  which  commands  the  en- 
trance of  Maranhan  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil.] 

[Philip,  St.  a  point  within  the  harbour  of 
Port  Rojal,  S.  CaroliBa.] 

[Philip's  St.  a  parish  of  S.  Carolina;  si- 
tuate in  Charlestown  district.] 

PHILIPOLIS,  a  eky  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

Sellan ;  founded  by  the  admiral  Pedro  Sarmiento 
e  Gamba  in  1584 ;  and  not  in  1582,  as  is  as- 
serted by  the  ex<«iesait  Coleti ;  neither  in  1584, 
as  according  to  Mr.  La  M artiniere.  Its  name 
was  given  to  it  by  its  fcunder,  in  honour  of 
King  Philip  II.  It  was  situate  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait,  with  a  good  port,  and  on  the 
«.  coast :  it  had  four  bastions  and  some  artillery, 
but  it  lasted  only  a  short  time,  for  in  1567,  the 
English  pirate  Thomas  Candish  passing  by, 
fond  it  totally  void  of  population,  its  inhabitants 
having  died  of  hunger ;  and  firom  this  cause  it 
has  been  slnoe  called  Pert  of  Hungor.  In  lat. 
S3P  17^  $. 

[PHILIPra;,  S.  a  dty  of  the  province  and  m* 
vemment  of  Yenetfuela,  was  once  a  miserable 
i^llage,  named  Ceeorote,  but  has  become  a  dty 
by  tflMB  resort  of  people  irom  Baraquisimeto  and 
the  Canaries^  and  is  now  femous  for  the  industry 
and  activity  of  Its  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  is  watered  to  the  e.  by  the  river  Yarani, 
and  to  the  w.  by  the  Aroa,  crossed  by  a  vast 
number  of  rivulets.  Cocoa,  indigo,  and  coffee 
are  coltivated,  but  ther  (jprow  very  little  cotton 
and  still  less  sugar.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
6800.  The  city  is  regulai^ly  buih;  the  streets 
are  broad,  and  the  church  is  handsome  and  well 
supported.  The  air  is  cdid  and  wet,  and  the 
town  therefore  unwholesome.  The  police  and 
iustice  are  administered  by  a  eakildo.  It  lies  in 
lat.  lO^Ww.  110  miles,  with  a  slight  indina- 
tien  to  the  g.  of  Caracas ;  94  miles  w.  of  Valen* 
<ia,  and  17  n.  te)«  •  of  Niregoa.l 

fPHILIFPEAU,  aii  Srland  on  the  n.  side  of 
Laike  Superior,  n.  of  Isle  Royal.] 

[Philippbav,  a  bay  on  the  m.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence,  near  the  Straitaof  Bellisle^ 
•■d  partly  formed  by  island  whkih  pmleot  t.  on 
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its  e.  party  and  extend  towards  the  w.    Tbe  c 
part  of  the  bay  lies  in  lat.  5P  9Xy  nJ\ 

[PHILIPPINA,  ^  siuaU  town  qf  the  province 
of  Guatemala  in  New  Sps^in ;  aitue^te  on  a  bay 
of  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  s.  e.  of  Guate- 
mala.] 

[PHILIPSBURG,  a  town  of  New  Jersey; 
situate  in  Sussex  County,  on  the  ^.  bank  of  De- 
laware River,  opposite  to  Easlon  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   It  is  35  miles  n.  w.  of  Trenton.] 

[PHILLIPSBURGH,  or  Philipstown,  a 
township  of  New  York,  in  Dutchess  County,  on. 
the  e.  side  of  Hudson's  River,  26  miles  above 
New  York,  near  the  s.  end  of  Tappen  Bay.  It 
contains  2079  inliabitants,  including  25  slaves. 
In  1796,  there  were  347  of  the  inhabitants  elec- 
tors. In  this  townshqk  is  a  silver-mine,  which 
yields  virgin  silver.] 

[PHILLIPS'  Academy.  See  AnnovEa  and 
Exeter.] 

[PHILOPOLIS,  a  seUleaimt  in  Lucerne 
County,  Pennsylvania;  12  or  14  miles  w.  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  at  the  head  of  the  zp.  braqch 
of  Tunkhanock  Creek,  about  45  miles  s.  e.  of 
Athens,  or  Tiog^  Point.  Lat.  41^  4(K  ».  Long. 
75*^  33'  wA 

PIACHIS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eor- 
r^mnienk)  of  CaxanuurquiUa  in  Peru. 

rIAOOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  and  governaient  of  Cumani ;  a  te^ 
ducdan  of  the  missions  of  the  Indians^  held 
there  by  the  Capuchin  Catalanian  Fathers. 

PIAGUI,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  Between  those  of  Acuracu  and  Parai* 
nala,  runs  n,  and  enters  the  second ;  detaching 
in  its  mid-course,  an  arm  which  joins  the  former 


nver. 


PIAKEMINES,  a  river  of  the  province  md! 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America.  It  is 
an  arm  which  enters  the  Mississippi  near  the 
coast,  runs  n.  w.  and  empties  itseli  into  the  sea 

S^  two  mouths,  between  N.  Cape  and  Ascencion 
ly. 

PIANDAMA,  a  river  of  the  nrovince  and 
government  of  Poj)ay4n,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
dc  Granada.  It  rises  s.  of  the  oity  of  Buga,  and 
enters  the  river  Grande  de  la  Magdalen^i. 

[PIANKA8HAWS,  or  Pyaneisbas,  Vna- 
MILL.IONS,  and  MASGONTijfs,  are  tribes  of  Inr 
dians  in  the  N.  W.  Territory,  who  seside  on 
the  Wabash  and  its  braacbefi,  and  lUiaois  River .> 
These,  with  the  Kickapoos,  Musquitoos,  and 
Ouiatanons,  oould  together  ^tmisb  .about  1000- 
warriors,  20  years  ago.] 

PIANKATANK9  a  river  of  the  pfOvin<)e  wA 
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colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America.    It  runs  s.  e. 
with  a  large  body  into  the  sea. 

PIAS,  Santa  Isabel  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corre^miento  of  Caxamarquilla  in 
Peru;  annexed  to  tne  curacy  of  Chilia. 

PIASTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  akaMa  mayor  of  Acatlan 
in  Nueva  Espana,  in  the  district  of  which  are 
many  large  saline  earths,  which  afford  a  com- 
merce to  the  natives. 

PiASTLA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Copale,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya.  It  rises  m  the  vicinity  of  Du- 
rango,  the  capital,  and  running  to  e.  s.  e.  enters 
the  S.  Sea  in  lat.  23^^,  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  abounds  greatlv  in  fish,  and  on  its 
shores  is  collected  a  tolerable  portion  of  salt  of 
very  good  quality,  in  which  consists  its  trade, 
and  by  which  the  settlements  on  its  shores  profit; 
three  of  these  being  of  the  reduccion  of  the  In- 
dians, although  very  small,  and  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits. 

PIAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
ship  of  SanVincente  in  Brazil,  which  runs  «.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  Parana-pape. 

PIBIL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car* 
regimiento  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

PIBINCO,  a  river  of  the  district  and  pro- 
vince of  Maguegua  in  the  kingdom  of  Cnile, 
which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Ngeloi. 

PIC,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  s.  w. 
and  enters  Lake  Superior. 

PICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car- 
regimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru. 

ricA,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
which  runs  it.  near  the  coast,  then  turns  w.  and 
enters  the  S.  Sea. 

PICACHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  N.  America. 

PICACHOS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Aca- 
poneta  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  Fifteen  leagues  n.  e, 
of  its  capital. 

PICAmARAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  ofYauyos  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Pacardn . 

PICAZl/RU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  w.  in  a  very 
abundant  stream,  and  enters  the  Parana. 

PICCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Quanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Ticllas. 

PICCHOS,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Huaribamba. 
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PICHANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  on  the  skirt  of 
a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name. 

PiCHANA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiefUo  of  CaxamarquiUa. 

PicuAN  A,  the  aforesaid  river,  which  runs  w. 

PICHAOMACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Quillota  and  kingdom  of 
Chile,  between  the  port  Papudo  and  the  shoals 
of  Mala  Cara. 

PICHICPICUNTA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  which  rises  e.  of  the  volcano  of  Tuca- 
el,  runs  s.  with  some  inclination  to  s.  s.  e,  and 
OSes  itself  in  the  lakes  of  the  Desaguadero. 

PICHIDEGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Pocoanca. 

PicHiDEGUA,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Canes  and  Cancnes, 
or  Tinta  in  Peru. 

PICHILINGUES,  Puerto  de  los,  a  We, 
sheltered,  and  convenient  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ua- 
lifomia,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes.  Its  entrance  ia 
closed  up  by  the  large  island  of  Espiritu  Santo, 
and  on  the  side  of  this  are  two  other  small  islands, 
called  S.  Lorenzo  and  La  Gallina;  the  which 
form  channels  or  entrances  which  are  very  nar- 
row. In  the  innermost  part  of  this  bay,  is  an* 
other  bay  still  more  sheltered,  called  La  Paz. 

PICHINCHE,  a  very  lofty  mountain  and  vol- 
cano of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  on  the  skirt  of 
which  stands  this  capital.  On  the  top  it  is  di- 
vided into  various  points  or  pinnacles,  the  loftiest 
of  which,  called  Kucu-Pichinche,  or  Pichinche- 
viejo,  is  raised  5605  fathoms,  two  inches,  and 
eignt  lines,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  was 
measured  by  the  academicians  of  the  sciences  of 
Paris.    It  is  constantly  Covered  with  snow. 

This  volcano  has  burst,  vomiting  fire,  in  the 
years  1535, 1577,  1660,  and  1690,  when  it  caused 
terrible  mischief,  and  particularly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Esmeraldas  to  tae  w.  that  being  the  con« 
stant  scene  of  the  greatest  calamities,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  volcano  is  turned  this  way.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  mountain  is  dry  and  barren,  and 
the  street  only  towards  Quito  is  cultivated.  On 
the  top,  where  the  snow  is,  the  mercury  rises 
16  incnes,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  spirit  of  wine 
is  from  995  to  1012  in  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
according  to  the  observations  made  by  the  afore- 
said academicians. 

From  this  mountain  a  society  of  literati  of  the 
city  of  Quito  take  their  name,  being  called  the 
Picbinchense  Academy,  and  employed  in  astro* 
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nomieal  obs^rVatiMis  and  fhj'^Qii  plieiiotnefia ; 
an  account  of  which  we  have  gtv«m^  tiiat  it  might 
explain  the  meaning  eif  ceftain  letters  found 
posted  in  parts  of  that  capital,  namely,  A  A.  P  K 
Academkiane  Pfchinehensee.  But  this  society 
terminated  in  1767,  on  the  expulsion  et  the  Je« 
suits.  Some  few  years  back  many  silver-mines 
hove  keen  discerrered  in  this  mountain,  but  which 
have  not  been  worked  through  want  of  capital  in 
the  natives.    In  lat.  WSIt"  s.  ' 

PiCHIPIL,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
district  of  the  island  of  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  between  the  rivers  Buren  and  Recatgue. 

PICHIRHUA,  a  settlement  of  tJie  province 
andcofV^gtmiMbof  Aimaraez  in  Ferii,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Sirca. 

PiCfliU,  a  spacious  Uemera  on  the  coast  df  the 
8.  Sea,  of  the  ancient  province  of  Chimu  In  Peru, 
n.  of  Lima.'  Its  territory  was  conquered  by  the 
Inea  Hu^rna-OEipac,  thirteenth  emperor. 

PICHOTA,  a  settlement  ofthe  district  of  Pu* 
erto  Viejo  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil  and  kingdom  of  Quito ';  9.  e.  6f  the 
settlement  of  Charapoto,  on  the  shore  nf  the  river 
Chico.  In  its  territory  is  produced  abundance 
of  cotton  of  the  best  quality.     In  lat.  55^  s. 

PiCHUNSIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Guayaquil 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito :  they  are  descendcmts 
of  the  ancient  Mantas,  who  inhabited  the  coast 
of  the  fticific  Sea,  and  wereextremehr  dissolute. 
They  were  conquered  by  Huayna-Cupac,  thir- 
teenth emperor  of  the  Incas,  who  put  to  the  sword 
or  burnt  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  take,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  detestable  vice  of  sodomy  to 
which  they  were  so  much  addicted,  and  at  last 
destrmred  them  entirely. 

PICKAVILLANI,  del  Ohfo,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  Ame* 
rica ;  where  the  English  have  built  a  fort,  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Great 
Miamee. 

PICKERING,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes  ne^ir  the  n.  coast. 

PICKOVAGANI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
Canada  in  N.  America,  in  the  country  and  terri- 
tory of  the  nation  of  the  same  name ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  San  Juan. 

PICO,  Alto,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  in  the  province  and  corre^nnento  of  Ca- 
fiete,  close  to  tne  settlement  of  Onilca. 

Pico,  another  mountain,  also  veiy  lofty,  on 
the  n.  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  behind  thp 
bay  of  the  samedenomination. 

VOL.  IV. 


Pico,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  provinee  tmi 

Sovemment  of  Venezuela  of  the  Nuevo  BLefBO 
e  Granada,  within  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 

PICOASA,  a  settlement  of  the  district  and  ju- 
risdiction of  Puerto  Viejo,  in  the  urovince  and 
government  of  Guavaquii  and  kingaom  of  Quito; 
on  the  w.  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  but 
which  is  most  commonly  known  by  that  of  iHt^ 
lihstrict  verv  near  to  it.  On  the  n,  w.  opposiaef  the 
point  of  Chama,  which  is  towards  that  rhumb, 
IS  a  hill  called  the  Height  de  Picoasa,  from 
whence  may  be  discovered  the  vessels  navigating 
that  coaiBt,  and  which  serves  as  a  watch-house. 
In  lat.  1°  2^  *. 

'  mCOI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tarma  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the'  cu- 
racy of  A  cobamba. 

ricoi,  another  settlement  in  the  province  and 
corregimifnto  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Canchas. 

•  PICOLATA,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Florida,  tm  the  same  island  as  that 
on  which  stands  the  city  of  S.  Augustin. 

PICOLER,  Roche  otiy  a  point  on  the  n.  coast 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French.  It  is  between  the  shoal  of  Coquille- 
vielle  and  Port  Frances. 

PICOPORO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  reduced 
to  the  faith,  of  the  missions  held  by  the  religious 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  territory  of  the  city  of 
San  Christoval  of  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granada; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Apure.  It  is  cf 
a  very  hot  temperature,  produces  cacao,  maize, 
plantains,  yucas^  and  other  fruits  of  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  its  population  is  composed  of  100  In- 
dians, who  are  given  to  sloth. 

PICTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nu- 
evo Reyno  de  Granada. 

Picf  A,  a  river  of  the  same  province ;  which 
runs  e.  and  then  turning  its  course  n.  enters  the 
sea  in  the  strait  of  Canseau. 

PICTOU,a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  N.  Ameri<^a,  and  in  the  strait  which  it 
forms  with  the  island  St.  John. 

PICUN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  which  rises  in  the 
territory  of  the  Puelches  Indians,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and 
enters  tne  Moyal^c. 

PICURIS,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Nuevb 
Mexico  in  N.  America. 

PICURU,  a  small  river  of  the  district  and 
territory  of  Cuyaba  in  Brazil,  which  rises  in  th^ 
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mountains,  runs  w.  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Ipiagui  to  enter  that  of  Los  Porrudos. 

PfCUY,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru  in  the 
empire  of  the  Incas ;  to  the  n.  of  Cuzco.  It  was 
conquered  and  united  to  the  monarchy  by  Vira- 
cocmi-Incha,  ei^th  emperor.  It  is  now  con- 
founded in  the  envision  of  the  provinces  made  by 
the  Spaniards  after  the  conauest  of  the  kingdcnn, 
and  its  limits  cannot  be  justly  defined. 

PID6EON,  a  mountain  on  the  point  Ana  of 
the  coast  of  New  England  and  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  N.  America. 

PiDOEON,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  ft. 
coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada  and 
N.  America. 

.  PIE  DE  PALO,  Cerro  db,  a  verv  lofty  moun- 
tain of  the  province  and  corregimtento  of  Cuyo 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  and  at  the  source  of  the 
river  Heuque-Leuva. 

PIEDAD,  a  principal  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlazasalca 
in  Nueva  Espafia,  which  is  tne  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  alcaldes  mt^eres  of  the  jurisdiction. 
It  contains  113  families  of  Spaniards,  MusteeSj 
and  Mulattoes,  and  30  of  Indians,  and  in  the 
four  cultivated  estates  of  its  district  are  162  of 
all  classes:  10  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

PiEOAD,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  C0ptain$hip  of  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Paraiba  on  the  s, 

PIEDRA,  PuNTA  nE,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  mvernment  of  Yucatan,  between 
Port  Sisal  and  Ea  Palmar. 

PiEDRA,  Monte  oe,  a  small  isle  near  the 
i^oast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Portose- 
guro  in  Brazil,  close  to  thebankoiLosEscoUos. 

Piedra,  Gorda,  a  principal  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Leon,  in  the  province  and  bisnopric 
of  Mechoacan ;  founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv :  it  contains  414  ikmilies  of  Spaniards, 
84  otJuusteesj  and  43  of  Mulattoes,  all  of  w'iora 
are  employed  in  agriculture  and  in  breeding 
cattle :  six  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

Piedra-Iman,  Sierra  ns,  mountains  of  the 

?rovince  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
|eru,  which  run  from  n.  to  s.  on  the  coast  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  between  the  rivers  San  Joseph 
and  Canelones. 

PIEDRAMELLERA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Nueva  Santander,  or 
Sierra  Goraa,  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Espana :  one  of  those  founded  there 
in  1748  by  the  Count  of  Sierra  Gorda,  Don  Jo* 


seph  de  Escandon,  ecionel  of  militia  of  Quere^ 
taro,  the  conqueror  of  the  countiy. 

PIEDRAS,  a  settlement  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Tocairaa,  in  the  go* 
vernment  of  Mariquita  of  the'  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  very  scanty  and  poor,  of  an  hot 
temperature,  and  producing  only  fruits  of  this 
climate.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river  thus 
called,  passing  near  it. 

[PiEORAs,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  sihiate  about  10  miles 
It.  e.  of  Maldonado,  in  lat.  34''45^S4^%  lonir.56<^ 
12^4^q  ^ 

PiEDRAs,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tierra  Firme,  which  runs  it.  between 
Portobello  and  Port  Pilon^ 

PiEORAS,  another,  in  the  province  and  gov^n- 
ment  of  Yeragua,  which  runs  s.  between  the  city 
of  Alanje  and  the  settlement  of  Bugaya. 

PiEORAs,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  corre^mienio  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  which,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  source, 
enters  the  Caquetd. 

PiEOR  AS,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  which  rises  in  the  sierra^  runs  n.  in 
the  country  of  the  Taironas  Indians,  and  enters 
the  sea  to  the  e.  of  the  Cape  St.  Juan  de  Guia. 

PiEORAS,  another,a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  which 
rises  m  the  mountains  of  the  valley  of  Calchaqui, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Grande  of  »ilado,  between 
the  Blanco  and  the  Concha. 

PiEDRAs,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap" 
iainship  of  Portoseguro  in  Brazil,  which  runs  if. 
and  enters  the  Palmital. 

PiEDRAs,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
iainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former :  it  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  s.  s.  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Joana  and  the 
Ponica. 

PiEORAs,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  captaimhip  of  Rio  Janejrro,  in  Bra- 
zil, between  the  settlements  of  Obrandive  and 
Soapari. 

PiEORAs,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  opposite  the  island  Fuerte:  it  is 
one  of  the  two  wnich  form  the  Bay  of  Rada. 

PiEDRAS,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

PiEORAS,  another  settlement,  called  Yalle  de 
las  Piedras,  of  the  government  and  jurisdiction 
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of  Merida  in  the  Noevo R^mo de Granada:  it 
18  of  a  temperate  climate,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Santo  Dondngo,  produces  raudi  maiase  aim 
pafoiy  neat  catde,  horses,  and  sheep ;  and  its  na« 
tives  make  hirge  and  small  hampers  of  leather 
very  nicely  worked,  and  thus  maintain  a  good 
commerce.    It  has  only  50  housekeepers. 

PiBD&AS,  a  hay,  on  the  coast  of  the  proviace 
and  ofeolfltfa  nM^iw  of  Tampko  in  Nuera  Espafla 
and  Bay  of  Mexico,  between  Point  Delgada  and 
the  Tierra  BSanca. 

PiBORAs,  a  convenient  and  secure  port  for 
canoes  and  small  vessels  in  the  river  and  province 
of  Paraguay,  seven  leagues  from  the  city  of 
▲suBcion. 

PiEoaAs,  another  port,  on  the  coast  of  the 
nrovinee  andcapfamtAtp  of  Peraambuco  in  Brazil, 
oetween  Port  Calbo  and  the  settlement  of  Mon* 
gaguaba. 

riaoaAS,  some  large  shoals,  or  rocks,  called 
Piedras  Partidas,  from  their  figure ;  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  this  name,  between  the  rocks  of 
Itapua-quaxu  and  Itapua-mini. 

PIERRE,  S.  River  of  the  Fort  o^  in  the  island 
of  Guadalupe.  It  enters  the  sea  by  the  coast 
which  looks  to  the  n.  between  die  fort  of  this 
name  and  the  Grrande  Ance,  thus  called  from  a 
fort  or  castle  which  it  has  to  defend  the  extremity 
of  that  coast. 

PiBRKB,'  another  river  of  the  same  island, 
wUch  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  s.  e.  runs  to 
this  rhumb,  and  enters  the  sea  between  that  of 
Baillie-argent  and  that  of  Des  Hayes. 

PiERRB,  a  point  of  land,  or  extremity  of  the 
If.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part 
posseMed  by  the  French,  between  the  bay  of  its 
name  and  timt  of  Los  Goanavas. 

PiERRB,  a  lavge  bay  in  the  same  coast  and 
island  as  the  former,  between  this  and  the  Morro 
del  Diablo. 

Pierre,  another  river,  of  the  island  of  Mar* 
tinique,  one  of  the  Antilles :  it  runs  n.  w.  from 
the  mountains  of  the  tr.  where  it  rises,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  settlement  of  its  name  and 
that  of  Movillage. 

Pierre,  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  the  territory  and 
country  of  the  Nekubanistes  Indians;  formed 
from  some  waste  waters  of  the  other  lakes. 

Pierre,  another  lake  of  the  same  province, 
distinct  from  the  former.  It  is  a  pool  of  water 
formed  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  between  the 
city  of  Quebec  and  the  island  Montreal. 

Pierre,  a  small  island  near  the  5.  coast  of 
Newfoundland;  situate  at  the  entrance  of  a 


channel  formed  fay  the  coast  of  this  island  and 
that  of  MickoQ. 

Pierre,  a  very  large  sand-bank  near  the  coast 
of  the  same  island,  Newfoundland,  which  extends 
from  the  island  of  its  name  as  fiur  as  Race  Giu>e. 

Pierre,  another  sand-bank  to  the«.  of  New« 
foundland ;  and  one  of  tbose  which  serve  for  the 
whale-fisheries. 

Pierre^  a  port,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  of 
St.  John  in  Nova  Scotia.      * 

Pierre,  a  settlement  of  the  island  CSape  Bri- 
tain ;  on  the  8,  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  tne  lake 
of  Labrador. 

Pierre,  an  isle  near  the  e.  coast  of  Cape  Bri- 
tain, between  the  Bay  of  Coul  and  the  island 
Platte. 

QPiERRE,  St.  the  first  town  buik  in  the  island 
of  JVfartinico  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  on  a 
round  hay  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island,  five 
leagues  f .  of  Fort  Royal.  It  is  a  port  of  entry, 
the  residence  of  merdhants,  and  the  centre  of 
business.  It  has  been  four  times  burnt  down, 
yet  it  contains  at  present  about  8000  houses. 
The  anchorage-ground  is  situate  alonff  the  sea* 
side  on  the  strand,  but  is  very  unhealthy.  An* 
other  port  of  the  town  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
river,  and  the  houses  are  built  on  a  low  hiU, 
which  is  called  the  fort,  firom  a  small  fortress 
which  defends  the  road,  which  is  commodious  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships,  and  is  likewise  easy 
of  access ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  the  shipping  take 
shelter  at  Fort  Royal,  the  capital  of  the  island.] 

[Pierre,  St.  or  St.  Peter's,  a  river  in  Loui- 
siana, which  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  from 
w.  about  SO  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
tfiony.  It  passes  through  a  most  delightful 
country,  abounding  with  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  grow  spontaneously.  Wild  rice  is 
found  here  in  great  abundance,  trees  bending 
under  loads  of  fruits,  such  as  plums,  grapes,  and 
apples.  The  meadows  are  covered  with  hops, 
and  many  other  vegetables ;  while  the  ground  is 
stored  with  usefol  roots,  as  angelica,  spikenard, 
and  ground-nuts,  as  large  as  hens'  c^ggT^*  On  its 
e.  side,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  coal- 
mine. N.  jB.  For  other  places  named  Pierre, 
see  Peter*  I 

PIERRK-ROUGE,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Vimnia;  which  runs  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  Ohio.  On  its  shores  are  some 
large  meadows  or  Uamuras  on  the  confines  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  where  the  English  fought  a 
battle  in  the  war  of  1740. 

PIERS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  $.  part,  near  the  coast. 
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FIFO,  a  setdement  of  the  idiigdoni  of  Quito, 
in  the  district  of  the  corresitniento  of  Las  Cineo 
Lc^aas  de  la  Capital ;  dSightfolly  situate,  and 
of  aft  extreaidly  agreeable  oGinate.  Its  territory 
is  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  irrigated  by  seve* 
ral  streams.  It  is  b.  of  the  settlement  of  Oyam- 
bafo,  f.  V.  of  that  of  Tumbaco,  and  «.  of  Itulcache, 
in  lat.  I9f  s, 

fPKSEON,  the  name  of  two  s.  w.  branches 
of  French  Broad  River,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee* 
The  month  of  litde  Pigeon  is  about  SO  miles 
from  the  conflnence  of  French  Broad  with  Hols- 
ton  River,  and  about  three  below  the  mouth  of 
Nolnchucky.  Big  Pigeon  ftlls  into  the  French 
Broad  nine  miles  above  Little  Pigeon  River. 
They  both  rise  in  the  Great  Iron  Mountains.] 

[PiOBOK,  a  hill  on  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 
See  AoAVBNTictrs.1 

[PiGBOH,  a  small  ishmd,  whose  strong  fortifr^ 
catioflfi  command  and  secure  safe  and  p^ood  an-* 
chorage  in  Port  Royal  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinioo,  in  the  West  Indies.] 

PIGNOCAS,  PiaNOQiJis,  or  Pinooos,  a  bar<« 
barous  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru,  who  dwell  s. 
of  that  of  the  Chiquitos :  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  extend  from  the  lake  Maniore  on  the  e.  as 
fer  as  the  mountain  of  Yobibe  to  the  w.  The 
climate  of  this  country  is  hot  and  moist,  and  con<« 
aeliuently  unhealthy.  These  Indians  are  not 
known. 

PIGUENA.    SeeTiGRE. 

PIGWAKET,  a  river  of  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  four  of  New  England. 
'It  rises  from  a  small  lake,  runs  s.  turns  s.  c.  in 
the  province  of  Continent,  and  enters  the  sea. 

PIJAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  near  the  source  of  the  river  Cauoa,  to 
the  9.  of  the  capital. 

PIJAOS,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  nation  of 
Indians  of  the  same  province  and  kingdom  as  the 
former  settlement.  Thev  are  ferocious,  warlike, 
cruel,  and  cannibals.  United  with  the  Manipos 
they  gave  much  ado  to  the  conciuerors  of  tnat 
kingdom,  and  destroyed  the  cities  of  San  Yi-^ 
cente  and  Los  Angeles,  the  first  having  been  si- 
tuate in  the  Uanos  of  Saldana,  the  latter  88  leagues 
from  Tocaima,  and  nine  frota  Neiva.  These 
barbarians  had  their  calnns  or  dwellings  on  the 
tops  of  trees :  they  are  now  very  few,  and  live 
retired  on  the  mountains. 

[PIKE,  Lake,  aod  River,  in  N.  America,  in 
the  territory  belonging' to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  This  lake  is  about  87  miles  long  from 
c.  too?,  and  about  10 broad  from  n.  to  «.  From  this. 
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lake  ilows  the  river  of  ite  name,  hinding  ile 
course  w.  and  enters  an  arm  of  Play  Green  Lakei 
which  communicates  with  Lake  iVumipy.  Pike 
Lake  is  about  80  miles  e.  of  the  nearest  part  eC 
Lake  Winnipy.] 

[PIKELaM  a  iaw»hip  in  Cheslier  County, 
PennsylvanmJ 

mLAGUIN,  SxffTA  Rosa  n£,  a  settleaoient 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the*  asiento  of  Ambato  in 
the  carrefimienio  of  Riobaknba  and  kinf^m  of 
Quito :  it  abounds  in  barley,  of  whicb.  it  reaps 
p'eat  crops,  and  which  is  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
m  the  whole  kingdom. 

PILAHAIX),  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tacunga  in  the.  same  kingdnm 
as  the  former. 

.  PILALA,  a  hdoe  of  tiie  province  aind'|roFem« 
ment  of  Guayana,  which  empties  itself  mto  the 
river  Blanco  by  another  river  of  its  own  name. 

PILAR,  NuESTRA  Senora  del,  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits  in  tiie  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada :  foiHided 
in  1661  on  the  skirt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  Fa-^ 
ther  Nicholas  Pecb-oche.  Its  natives  were  vwv 
dirty,  and  were  aflicted  with  a  leprosv  which 
was  catdiing :  it  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Tame,  s^  of  the  city  of  Pamplona. 

Pilar,  anotiier  settlement,  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona  and  government  of  CumaniiL,  «•  of  the 
capital. 

Pilar,  another,  of  the  missions  held  fay  the 
religious  of  San  Francisco  in  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Texas  in  N.  Ama*ica.  At  the 
istance  of  15  leagues  from  it  are  some  very  good 
and  abundant  saline  ponds. 

Pilar,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres;  situate  on  the  coast 
stretching  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan*  It  consists  of  the  Pude- 
hes  Indians  reduced  to  the  feith.  [This  paridi 
lies  in  lat.  34^  85^  b&',  and  long.  59°  13'  *(/'.']    , 

Pilar,  ancrther,  in  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Tucuman  in  Peru.    See  Mecapillo. 

Pilar,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Cumani ;  on  the  share  of  the  riv«r  of 
its  name  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  bay 
of  the  Gulf  of  Triste. 

Pilar,  the  aforesaid  river,  rises  in  the  Senra** 
nia  on  the  e.  part  of  the  city  of  Ciriaco,  runs  to 
this  riiumb,  and  enters  the  sea  in:  the  Gulf  of 
Triste.    < 

PILARES,  Cabo  ni,  or  Pillar  Cape,  the  ex- 
tremity or  point  at  the  w.  end  of  the  5.  coast  nof 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  one  of  those  which 
ferm  its  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  S.  Sea.  The 
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Nbdaies  ctSL  k  Cabo  de  Sejndst.  [It  m  in  lut 
08945'  s.  and  lon^.  74''  58"  10.] 

PILAS9  a  settfementoftheproWiioe  and  cor- 
regimieHto  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
eoracy  of  the  fiettwmeiit  of  Oinos. 

POiATOS,  a  getdeaMDt  and  parish  of  the 
French  in  the  part  thej  possess  in  St.  Domingo ; 
on  die  Aowe  of  the  three  rivers,  near  the  selfle- 
ment  of  Plasencia* 

PILilYA  Y  PASPAYA,  or  Cinti,  a  proTinee 
and  anregimiemto  of  Pern;  bounded  n.  e.  by  the 
province  of  Tomtna,  and  newly  by  the  flame 
rfanmb  by  the  province  ^of  Pomnhaniba ;  e.  s.  e. 
by  the  territoiy  of  the  infidd  Cfairijfuaaos  In* 
dians ;  $•  and  9.  w.  by  the  province  of  Chichas, 
and  ma),  and  n.  by  that  of  Porco.^  Its  Imsth 
Srom  n«  w.  to  s.  e.  is  90  leagues,  and  ks  width  lo* 
It  is  intersected  by  many  mountains^  and  amongst 
their  ravines  are  situate  the  different  settlements 
of  its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  of  a  moderatdy  hot  temperature,  abound- 
ing in  fruits  and  seeds,  and  in  some  of  the  oolder 
parts  in  the  productions  of  the  stara.  They  ea*' 
ther  here  quantities  of  g^rapes,  of  which  they 
make  brandy,  whic^  is  much  esleeaied  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  The  rivers  whick  lave 
this  territory  are  the  San  Juan,  which  is  very 
abundant,  and  has  its  originin  the  province  of 
Lipes ;  the  Toropalca,  whidi  miters  tae  Chichas; 
the  Cinti,  which  irrigates  and  fertilizes  the  vaUey 
to  which  it  gives  name ;  the  Supas  and  the  A$^ 
chilla,  which  fun  s.  and  form  the  raspaya,  whici, 
afterwards  changing  its  conrse  to  e.  incorporates 
itself  with  the  Pilcomayo,  serving  as  a  boundary 
to  this  province,  and  dividing  it  from  tiiat  of 
Pomabambn. 

It  has  many  rich  settlements,  since  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  who  ^ouM  amount  to 
1S,000  souls,  are  di^ersed  in  Afferent  estates. 
The  town  of  Playa,  which  was  formerly  the  ca« 
pital,  was  destroyed  and  depopulated  by  an  ir- 
ruption made  by  the  infidel  Chiriguanos  Indians* 
As  the  territory  is  mountainous  and  rough,  it  is 
filled  with  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles.  The 
eorregidoTj  since  that  time,  resides  in  the  valley 
of  Cmti,  which  is  delightfrdly  pleasant,  and  ex- 
tends for  nearly  SO  leagues.  Paspaya  exjperi^ 
enced  the  same  misfortune  as  that  whidb  we 
have  just  observed  happened  to  Pilaya ;  both  of 
these  being  equally  on  the  frontiers  of  those 
barbarians ;  but  a  fort  has  been  built  to  restrain 
them  in  future  in  that  part,  fai  the  settlement  of 
Pototaca  are  some  very  abuAdant  lead  mines. 
The  cOfTcgidor  had  a  repartimiento  of  37,400 
dollars,  and  it  paid  an  alcatala  of  299  yearly* 
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PIZX^AYA,  a  settlemait  of  the  head  settle- 
meht  of  the  district  of  Cozcatlan  and  akaidia 
mayor  of  Tasc6  in  Nueva  Espa&u  It  oootaina 
92  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  n.  tv.  <tf 
its  capiiaL 

PiLCOMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
md  anreguniento  of  Cu^ica  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement 
of  Azogues. 

FILCOMAYU,  or  PiiiOOMAiro,  a  lang^  and 
abundant  river  of  the  province  of  Chatcas  in 
Pern.  It  rises  from  various  streams  wUch  unite  in 
this  province,  and  then  joins  itself  with  the  river 
Tara|uyn,wlnehruns  from  the  province  of  Porco^ 
collecting  the  waters  of  the  jrotosi,  the  which, 
having  been  employed  there  for  the  working  of 
the  sUver,  carries  with  it  a  porti<m  of  ^uick« 
silver,  and  from  thence  it  is  asserted,  that  m  the 
Pilcomayo,  fish  will  not  breed  for  many  leases; 
but  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  within  this  jurisdiction 
some  fish,  though  certainly  not  larne,  are  caiight. 
It  then  incoi*porate8  itself  with  the  Gachimayo^ 
which  is  that  which  passes  through  Chuquisaca, 
flows  down  to  the  province  of  Pilaya  and  Paspajo^ 
and  through  that  of  Tomina  enters  the  Cnaoo^ 
running  80  leagues,  as  &r  as  the  Ikmos  of  Manso; 
from  whence  it  follows  its  course  amongst  ex- 
tremely thick  fore^s  to  the  s,  e.  and  enters  the 
Paraguay  a  little  to  the  s.  of  Gidade  da  Asuncion 
del  nralguay.  The  river  here  swarms  with  fish 
of  various  kinds,  and  particularly  dories,  of 
from  SO  to  25  pounds  weight.  As  it  is  so  large^ 
and  has  its  origin  in  the  provinces  of  Peru,  it 
w^  attempted  in  1702  to  discover  a  communica* 
tion  by  it  between  this  kingdom  and  the  province 
of  Paraguay,  but  without  efiect. 

In  1721  the  Jesuits  made  a  like  attempt,  and 
proceeded  on  their  discovery  in  a  bark  with  two 
boats;  but  they  were  obliged  to  return,  not  find-* 
ing  sufficient  depth  of  water,  afWthat,  from 
tihe  winding  of  the  river,  they  had  proceeded  a 
distance  of  350  leagues :  they  had,  inoeed,  chosen 
a  bad  season,  namely,  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  when  it  does  not  Fasn, 
and  when  the  rivers  suffer  fi^om  drought  They 
might,  therefinre,  perhaps  have  succeeded  at  any 
otbr  time ;  and  could  it  be  effected,  the  object 
were  very  great,  as  a  round-about  journey  of 
500  leagues  through  the  province  of  Tucuman 
would  te  avoided,  and  the  reduction  of  many  in* 
fidel  nations  to  the  faith  would  be  the  consequence* 
•  This  river  has  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  in  the 
high  road  leading  to  La  Plata.  The  Ebc-Jesuit, 
Coleti,  says,  that  it  enters  the  Guapay ;  but  he 
is  deceived. 
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PILCOMAYA)  with  the  dcdicatoiy  tide  of 
San  Christoval,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Yamparaes  in  Peru,  belong* 
ine  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

riLCOMAYA,  a  lai^e  island  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Chaco  in  reru,  formed  by  the  river  of 
its  name^  which  divides  itself  into  two  arms  to 
enter  the  Paraguay,  inhabited  by  infidel  In- 
dians. 

PIIjCU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  carregimienio  of  Maule  in  the  Idngdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  .river  Biobio^ 
in  the  part  called  Las  Cnices. 
.  [PILDRAS,  St.  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Campechy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.] 

PILES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choco  in  the  Nuevo^Reyno  deGra-i 
nada ;  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Raposo,  in  the  bay  which  is 
also  called  Piles. 

[Piles  Grove,  a  township  in  Salem  County, 
New  Jersev.] 

PILETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada;  situate  n.  of  the  town  of  San  Benito 
Abad. 

[PILGERRUH,  or  Pilgrim's  Rest,  was  a 
Moravian  settlement  of  Christian  Indians,  on  the 
sciteof  a  forsaken  town  of  the  Ottawas;  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  SO  miles  n.  w.  of  Cayahosa,  in 
the  N.  W.  Territory,  near  Lake  Erie,  ana  102 
miles  It.  w.  of  Pittsburg.] 

[PILGRIM'S  Island,  on  the  s.  e.  shore  of  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  below  the  island  de  Cou-* 
dres.l 

PILLACHIQUIR,  a  mountain  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  to  the  s.  and  to  the  e.  of  that  of  Chumbe.* 
It  rises  in  the  river  Paccha,  which  runs  from  s,  to 
H,  till  it  enters  the  Paute,  in  lat.  3^  6^  s. 

PILLAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Guanuco  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Santa  Marta  del  Valle  ;  situate  on 
the  confines  of  the  Panataguas  infidel  Indians. 

PiLLAo,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tapu.  » 
[PILLAR.  See  Pilares,  Cabo  de.] 
PILLARO,  a  settlement  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  asienU)  of  Ambato  and  province 
and  carregimiento  of  San  Miguel  de  loarra  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  to  the  $.  of  Isam* 
ba,  and  in  its  vicinity  runs  by  the  w.  part  the 
river  San  Felipe,  which  fertilizes  its  fielas.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  settlement  have  the  credit  of 
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being  the  most  dexterous  robbers  of  anv  in  the 
kin^om.  The  climate  is  verv  agreeable,  and 
the  territory  fertile,  in  lat.  P  Ir  s.  . 

PILMAIQUEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  La  Concepcion  in  tne  king* 
dom  of  Chile,  on  the  coast  between  this  and  tne 
river  Canchupel. 

PILOES,  River  of  the,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil.  It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Pirelo  or 
La  Palma. 

PILOENS,  a  river  of  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former,  which  rises  in  the  sierra  of  the  country  of 
the  Araes  Indians,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Parau* 
pasa,  to  the  w.  of  the  town  oPBoa. 

PILON,  Valle  de  San  Mateo  del,  a  set* 
tlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon.  It  con* 
tains  50  fitmilies  of  Spaniards,  and  the  district  of 
its  territory  is  bounded  by  the  nation  of  the 
Nazas  Indians,  who  are  called  Pilones  irom  some 
streaks  which  they  have  in  their  face,  and  being 
distinguished  from  the  Nazones  by  the  variety  of 
colours.  This  country  is  watered  by  a  river 
which  is  always  of  the  same  height,  and  by  the 
irrigation  of  uiis  the  territory  is  rendered  very 
abundant  in  sugar  canes,  also  in  breeds  of  largo 
and  small  cattle,  these  being  its  productions ;  18 
leajnies  s.  s.  c.  of  its  capital. 

rILOT,  or  Ararat,  some  mountains  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  which  ibrm 
a  cordiUera  running  from  s.  w.  to  n.  e.  from  the 
source  of  Little  River.  [See  Surry  Couktt, 
N.  Carolina.] 

PILOTE,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
French  in  the  island  of  Martinique  ;  situate  on 
the  sea  shore,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Little  Port. 

[PILOTO,  or  Salinas  del  Piloto,  upright 
craggy  rocks  on  the  w,  coast  of  Mexico,  $.  e.  of 
Cape  Corientes ;  where  there  is  good  anchorage 
ana  shelter  from  n,  w.  and  s.  w.  winds.  There 
are  salt-pits  near  this  place.] 

Piloto,  a  river  of  the  same  island  as  the 
former  settlement,  which  runs  5.  w*  and  enters  the 
bay. 

[PILOT  Town,  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
lies  near  the  mouth  of  Cool  Spring  Creek,  which 
&lls  into  Delaware  Bay,  near  Lewiston,  and  six 
miles  II.  w,  of  Cape  Henlopen.] 

PILPICHACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Castro  Virreyna  in  Peru, 
called  de  Los  Cerros,  as  being  situate  in  the 
cordiUera. 

PILPILCO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
territory  of  the  Araucanos  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
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Vii*TihCO.  TfiOB  river  runs  ««  ^.  w.  and  liters 

the  Lebo. 

PILPINTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Accha 
Urinzava. 

PIMACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacv  of  Hachas. 

PIMAMFIRO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  the  town  of  Ibarra  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  situate  e.  n.  e.  of  the  capital* 
It  is  small  and  poor^  of  an  hot  temperature,  but 
of  a  fertile  soil,  particularly  in  sugar  cane  ;  close 
to  it,  on  the  it.  passes  the  river  Pisco,  which 
afterwards  unites  itself  with  that  of  Angel,  and 
then  enters  the  Mira.  This  settlement  was  of 
Indians  of  the  Pimampiro  nation,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name ;  but  these  made  an  insurrection 
and  fled  to  the  mountains,  in  lat.  24/  n. 

PIMAN,  a  spot  in  the  province  and  corregimi^ 
ento  of  the  ViUa  de  Ibarra  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  to  the  n.  It  is  lofbj  and  impracticable  to 
pass  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  watered  on  the  5. 
by  ^e  lake  Yaguar-cocha,  where  are  found 
'^ose  numbers  of  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  In- 
dians, called  Guacas. 

[PIMEINT  Port,  a  village  on  the  s.  to.  coast  of 
ihe  s.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  4| 
leagues  n.  w.  of  Coteaux,  between  which  are  two 
coves  affording  anchorage;  that  nearest  Coteaux 
is  called  Anse  a  Damassin.  Port  Piment  is 
neai'ly  eight  leagues  e.  by  s,  of  Tiburon.1 

PIMEHIA,  an  extensive  province  of  N.  Ame- 
rica which  take  this  name  from  the  Pimes  Indians, 
who  inhabit  it,  although  here  are  found  many 
other  nations.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
ofSonora,  and  extends  upwards  of  100  leagues. 
It  is  divided  into  parts,  upper  and  lower ;  and 
both  abound  with  streams,  which  fertilize  the 
territory,  and  cause  it  to  produce  great  crops  of 
wheat,  and  fine  pastures,  in  which  breed  large 
herds  of  cattle. ' 

In  the  91.  w.  part  are  many  settlements  and 
farms  of  Indians,  who,  although  christians,  act 
just  as  though  they  were  not ;  preserving  their 
perverse  customs,  and  all  the  richest  having  their 
five  or  six  wives  apiece,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  missionaries  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  are  much  given  to  agriculture, 
and  besides  the  wheat,  as  aforesaid,  they  cultivate 
maize,  lentils,  French  beans,  and  cotton. 

The  richest  land  of  this  province  is  near  the 
sea  coast  to  the  w.  where  there  are  good  saline 
earths,  and  especially  at  the  Bay  of  Coborca^ 
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whiCJb  18  130  leagues  n.  w.  of  San  Juan,  and  close 
to  the  river  of  San  Marcos  ;  50  leagues  higher 
up  dwell  the  nation  of  the  Papagos,  an  extremely 
docile  and  mild  people,  who  live  among  the  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  mountains,  and  who  come 
at  different  seasons  to  the  higher  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, bringing  with  them  their  children  to  be 
baptized ;  and  they  make  the  same  journey  s  when- 
ever the  missionaries  require  them  to  come  to 
labour.  Here  is  also  another  nation  more  civi^* 
lized,  namely,  that  of  the  Sobaipuris.  They  are 
docile  friends  to  the  Spaniards,  numerous,  and  live 
in  rancherias  in  the  most  fertile  valleys,  building 
their  houses  of  sedges  woven  in  form  of  a  mat. 
Xhey  sow  maize  and  wheat,  and  breed  some 
sheep.  In  the  mountains  and  mountain  plains 
are  many  mines  which  are  not  worked.  The 
climate  m  this  part  is  of  a  very  irregular  tern** 
perature,  being  moist,  cold,  and  windy.  The 
rain  and  snow  fall  continually  during  the  winter, 
and  they  last  six  or  eight  days. 

These  Sobaipuris  Indians  are  bounded  by 
others,  called  Cocoraaricopas ;  amongst  the  whicti 
are  some,  although  few,  who  have  embraced  the 
fiiith,  persuaded  by  some  of  the  missionaries  who 
have  made  their  way  amount  them  ;  but  they, 
nevertheless,  do  not  quit  their  barbarous  habits. 
They  are  at  continual  war  with  the  Niojoras,  with 
whom  they  are  bounded ;  the  territories  of  the 
two  being  divided  by  a  large  river  which  collects 
many  streams  flowing  down  from  the  sierra 
Madre,  by  the  it.  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
by  the  w.  From  the  enmity  and  hatred  existing 
between  these  two  nations,  the  Cocomaricopaa 
steal  away  all  the  children  of  the  Niojoras  tnat 
they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  sell  them  as  slaves 
to  the  Pimes :  these  sell  them  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  buy  them  at  a  very  low  price  and  bap- 
tize them,  keeping  them  till  they  are  instructed 
in  the  &ith  for  menial  purposes,  but  this  is 
generally  a  very  long  period,  owing  to  the  na- 
tural stupidity  of  this  race,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
instructing  them  in  the  Mexican  tongue. 

These  Niojoras  have  the  credit  of  being  very 
gentle,  pusillanimous,  and  cowardly.  Their 
numbers  are  small.  They  are  bounded  by  the 
Moquinos,  who  dwell  in  the  centre  of  the  sierra 
Maare.  On  the  n.  part,  bordering  on  Nuevo 
Mexico,  there  were  formerly  some  christians  con- 
verted by  the  zeal  of  apostolical  missionaries 
of  San  Francisco ;  but  all  having  rebelled,  and 
put  to  death  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  still 
remain  in  their  idolatry  and  barbarism,  without 
their  reduction  ever  having  again  been  able  to 
be  brought  about.    In  this  province  of  La  Pime* 
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ria  less  profress  in  dvilizstioii  bas  lideii  wamia 
than  mi^ht  have  been  wished,  owing  to  the  re- 
pMted  inTasioiis  of  the  Apaches  Indians  ;  and 
thus  it  ia  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  seen  to  be 
UMCttlttTafted  and  a&peopled.  As  some  check  t0 
the  above  grievaiices  the  garrison  of  San  Felipe 
de  Jesus  Guevavi  was  founded  in  1745. 

FPiMIENTO,  Port.    See  Piment.] 
•  PiHtBNTOy  another  port  in  the  same  island 
and  territor  J,  b^  the  side  of  the  Bdy  of  Las  Goa-* 
Bavfi». 

FIMlTIOVi/a  setttementof  the  province  and 
^lonj  of  Virginia  in  N.  America ;  on  the  shore 
of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  between  this  lake  and 
the  river  Ouramani,  where  the  French  have  a 
fort  built* 

The  above  lake  is  formed  of  an  arm  or  waste 
water  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

PIMO€HA,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ba- 
bahoyo,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil  and  kingdom  of  Quito. 

PIMPOLLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  governmesit  of  Tucum&n,  5.  of  the  settlement 
of  Ambamista. 

PIN^  Padre,  a  port  of  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  St.  Domingo,  between  those  of  Plato  and 
Santiago. 

PINAGOA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quito.  It  enters  lust  below  its 
source  into  the  Putumayo.  Mr.  cellin  calls  it 
Pinaya,  in  his  chart  of  the  course  of  the  Ori* 
noco. 

PINAL,  PuNTA  DEL,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Choco  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  S.  Sea,  be* 
tween  the  mountain  or  port  Queniado  and  the 
point  of  GSarachine. 

Pinal,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govemm^Yt  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  of  the| 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  hot  tem- 
perature, poor  and  reduced,  containing  not  more 
than  60  Indians,  who  cultivate  some  wheat,  maize, 
and  plantains. 

PINANCAI,  a  paramo  or  snowy  mountain  of 
the  district  and  corregimiento  of  Alausi  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

PIN  ARE,  a  city  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
ship  of  Para  in  Brazil. 

PiNARB,  a  very  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maraflan  in  the  same  kingdom,  wnich 
rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  in  a  very  rapid^ 
stream  from  n.  to  5.  then  tunis  to  e.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  Miari.  Near  its  source  dwell  some 
barbarian  Indians  who  have  fled  from  the  Por- 
tuguese.   The  trees,  with  which  its  shores  are' 
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covered,  are  of  most  e:8[quimte  wood,  feiMd  Gbme 
are  of  Brazil  wood.  In  the  fields  of  its  vicmity 
are  sown  cotton,  and  there  are  some  plantations 
of  sugar  cane,  of  which  sugar  is  made  to  export 
to  Europe. 

PINA.S,  S.  Mateo  de  Las,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ostolotepec 
and  atcaUia  mauor  of  Miachaatlan  iii  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  abounding 
in  cochineal  and  other  fruits  of  the  climate. 

Pin  At,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  at  the  source  of  the  river  €hire. 

Pin  AS,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Darito  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
nrme  in  the  S.  Sea.  It  is  very  commodious  and 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  but  its  entrance  is 
narrow  and  dangerous  from  three  small  islands 
at  its  mouth.  It  has  afforded  a  constant  refuge 
aiid  asylum  to  the  pirates  of  the  S.  Sea ;  and 
here  it  wa^  that  the  pirate  named  John  Cliperton 
careehed  his  vessels,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  infested  these  coasts. 

Pin  AS,  a  river  in  the  district  of  the  alcaldla 
mayor  of  Penonome  and  province  and  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  vicinity  of  that  settlement,  and  disembogues 
itself  into  the  N.  Sea,  to  the  vo.  of  Chagre. 

[PiNAS  Island,  on  the  coast  of  tte  Gidf  of 
Honduras,  is  situatefd  off  Trivigillo  Bay.J 

PINA  Y,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paragtiay  in  Peru,  which  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  river  of  that  name  between  the 
settlements  of  Guarambare  and  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  Belen. 

PENAYUBI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
tad  government  as  the  former,  which  runs  $i 
and  enters  the  Uhigaay . 

PINCPl;,  a  small  port  of  tliC  n.  coast  of  New- 
foundland, between  the  Ports  Orange  and  San- 
ton,  in  the  n.  part. 

PINCHES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  to  the  n.  of  the  river  Pastaza. 
Some  of  these  infidels  were  introduced  to  the 
catholic  faith  together  with  others  of  the  nation 
of  the  Semiffa«9,  and  formed  the  settlement  of  San 
Joseph  de  Los  Pinches,  on  the  shore  of  the  same 
river,  near  another  of  its  name.  It  belonged  to 
,the  missions  held  by  the  Jesuits  of  this  provmce,  in 
fet.  2^  9(y  3(y^  5. 

PiNCirfes,  the  aforesaid  river,  rises  in  the 
6ouiHty/of  the  Coronados  Indians,  runs  s.  s.  e. 
tod  enters  the  Pastaza  just  before  the  former 
settlement. 
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[PINCHINA,  one  of  the  Cordilleras  in  S. 
America.  M.  Baugier  found  the  cold  of  this 
mountain,  immediately  under  the  equator,  to  ex- 
tend from  seven  to  nine  degrees  under  the  freezing 
point  every  morning  before  sun-rise.l 

PINCilOLLO,  a  settlement  of  tne  province 
and  corregimiento  of  CoUahuas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
the  curacy  of  Chabanaconde. 

PINCHORROI,  a  settlem^it  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Carta^^ena  in  the  Nuevd 
Reyno  de  Granada,  of  the  district  of  Sinu; 
formed  of  various  small  settlements,  which  were 
united  in  1776,  by  the  governor  Don  Francisco 
Piroienta.    It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Sinti. 

PINCK,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba-> 
does,  on  the  extremity  of  the  if.  coast. 

[PINGKNEY,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  S. 
Carolina.] 

[PiNCKNBY;,  a  district  of  the  upper  countiy  of 
S«  Carolina,  lying  w.  of  Camden  and  Cheraw  dis- 
tricts ;  subdivided  into  the  counties  of  York, 
Chester,  Union,  and  Spartanburgh.  It  contains 
S5,870  white  inhabitants ;  sends  to  the  state 
legislature,  nine  representatives,  and  three  sena- 
tors ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Washington,  sends 
one  member  to  Confess.  It  was  formerly  part 
of  Camden  and  96  districts.  Chief  town,  Pmk- 
neyville.l 

[PINCKNEYVILLE,  a  post  town  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, and  capital  of  the  above  district,  in  Union 
county,  on  the  s,  a>.  side  of  Broad  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Pacolet.  It  contains  a  handsome  court- 
house, a  gaol,  and  a  few  compact  houses.  It  is 
79  miles  n.  n.  »•  of  Columbia,  and  36  &?.  s.  w, 
from  Charlottesburg  in  N.  Carolina.] 

PINCOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^miento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru ;  six  leagues 
from  its  capital. 

PINCUS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  corr^gtntf- 
enio  of  Coquimbo  in  the  s,  e.  part.  It  was  for- 
merly very  numerousand  (Warlike,  made  resist- 
ance to  the  Emperor  Yupanqui,  eleventh  monarch 
ef  the  Incas  of  Peru ;  and  obliged  him  to  put  a 
limit  to  his  conquests  and  empire  on  the  $.  part 
of  the  river  Maule. 

PINE9  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
government  or  Louisiana,  between  the  bays  of 
Pascagoula  and  Mobila. 

Pine,  a  small  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs 
n.  w.  and  enters  the  Watery. 

Pine,  another,  also  small,  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia ;  which  runs  9.  e.  and  enters 
the  Ohio. 

[PiNB  House,  a  settlement  belonging  to  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  company ;  situate  on  the  n.  side  of 
Assineboine  or  Red  River.] 

[Pine,  Cape,  on  the  s,  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  is  about  eight  leagues  w.  of  Cape 
Race.    Lat.  46°  42^  n.    Long.  53°  2(K  o.] 

[PiNB  Creek,  in  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  a  water  of  the  w.  branch  of  Sus- 
quehannah  River.  Its  mouth  is  about  11  miles 
w.  of  Lycoming  Creek,  and  36  n.  w.  of  the  town 
of  Northumberiand.] 

E Pines.  See  Pinos,] 
Pine  Island  Lake,  a  lake  of  N.  America, 
in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company ;  the  river  Saskashawan  passes  through 
this  lake,  and  on  its  s,  shore  stands  Cumberland 
house  about  ISO  miles  w.  of  then,  end  of  Lake 
Winnipy,  its  nearest  distance.] 

PINGANTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of 
Panama.  It  washes  a  very  fertile  and  pleasant 
territory,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  rivers 
of  that  country.  It  disembogues  itself  into  the 
sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  Some  call  it  Piim- 
ganti. 

PINGOVIN,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  e.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

PINGOVINS,  a  small  island  situate  near  the 
coast  of  Port  Deseado,  in  the  coast  which  lies 
between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of 
Magellan  ;  thus  called  from  the  number  of  birds 
of  tbis  name  found  in  it. 

PINGUES,  or  Pingeo,  a  pleasant,  fertile, 
and  delightful  spot  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Patate.  It  belongs  to  the 
house  of  Velasco  in  that  city,  and  lies  in  the 
territory  of  Ambato.  It  is  a  Uanura  of  a  very 
pleasant  climate,  abounding  in  the  most  choice 
miits,  and  in  sugar  canes ;  m  lat.  P  9Sf  6^^  s. 

PINGUINAS,  some  islands  of  the  N.  Sea,  in 
the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  situate  opposite  the 
point  of  San  Silvestre. 

PINGULLA-YACA,  a  rapid  river,  which 
runs  from  w.  to  e.  in  the  ancient  province  of  Los 
Graves,  and  enters  the  Bobonasa  by  the  to.  part, 
in  fat.  P47'*. 

PINHANGA,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  river  which  enters  the  Paraiba 
del  Sur,  and  between  the  towns  of  Jambute  and 
Guratingueta  to  the  it.  and  to  the  s. 

PINILLI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Picazuru,  between  those  of  Ipebra  and  Ibirapita- 
guazu. 
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PINNARI)  a  souUl  mar  of  the  provinee  and 
captainship  of  Maranan  in  Bnusil,  which  runs  e, 
and  enters,  by  diffiBrent  moutlis  into  whieh  it  is 
divided^  into  the  bay  which  forms  the  mouth  of 
the  Marafian. 

PINNEBURG,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Gnayana  or  Nueva  Andaluda,  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  Dutch,  an  the  colony  of  Suri* 
nam ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cotica« 

PINO,  S.  BAnTOLOME  DEii,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Juan 
del  Rio,  and  okMia  nunfor  of  Queretaro  in 
Nueva  Espajla ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  Tequisquiapan.  It  contains  S6 
fiuniUes  of  Indians. 

Pino,  a  small  river  of  the  provinee  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  n.  of  the  city  of  Menda,  between 
this  city  and  the  ^eat  lake  of  Maracaibo,  and 
empties  itself  into  it. 

FINOS,  a  sierra  of  the  jurisdiction  and  akaUia 
fnayar  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Gralicia,  and 
bishopric  of  Guadalaxara  in  N.  America.  It 
marks  the  limits  of  this  kingdom  and  that  of  Me- 
choacan  by  the  e.  The  capital,  which  is  of  the 
same  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Matios, 
was  formerly  a  real  of  mines,  from  the  excellent 
silver  found  in  its  territory ;  the  labour  of  which, 
although  the  mines  have  greatly  fallen  to  decay, 
is  still  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
people. 

In  1720,  there  was  discovered  in  a  part  of  this 
jurisdiction,  called  de  Los  Angeles,  and  which  is 
eiffht  leagues  n.  w.  of  the  capital,  some  mines 
wnich  were  worked  by  fire,  the  produce  of  which, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  the  metals, 
was  carried  to  the  foundaries  of  S.  Luis  de 
Potosi. 

In  this  province  dwell  many  fiunilies  of  Spa« 
niards,  MusUeSj  and  Mulattoes,  and  scmie  In- 
dians, scattered  in  many  cultivated  estates  sur- 
rounding the  capital ;  and  in  these  are  large  and 
abundant  breeds  of  cattle.  From  n.  to  e.  are 
those  estates  of  the  names  of  Ballena,  Pendencia, 
Santa  Teresa,  Espiritu  Santo  Santa  Gertnidis, 
and  Santiago  ;  and  from  e.  to  s.  are  those  of  S, 
Martin,  La  Jaula,  El  Gallinero,  and  Los  Ojuelos ; 
from  s,  to  w.  those  of  S.  Nicholas,  Buena  Vista, 
Ajostadero,  and  El  Lobo ;  and  between  w.  and  n* 
those  of  Marquillos  and  Salitre.  It.  has  thus  so 
few  settlements,  that  they  are  reduced  to  two, 
the  following;  Ojo  Caliente  and  Cienega  de 
Mata. 

PiNos,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the  s^ 
coast  of  the  island  Cuba ;  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
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rated  bv  a  channel  of  16  leagues  long  and  six 
wide.  It  abounds  in  pastmres  and  very  large 
trees ;  also  in  goats  and  other  animals.  It  is  de-* 
sert,  and  inhabited  only  by  some  fishermen  oit 
the  coast.  It  has  several  very  secure  and  well 
riieltered  roads.  [It  is  about  W  miles  Ibng,  and 
»k  broad,  in  lat.  SP  38^  n.  long.  89»  45^  w.] 

PiNos,  another  island  of  the  N.Sea,  near  die 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Darien 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  is  covered 
with  trees,  and  is  of  a  very  low  territory.  Be^ 
tween  its  shore  on  the  s.  and  the  continent  is  a 
channel  of  good  depth  ior  vessels,  although  the 
entrance  is  very  oangerous.  The  Scotch,  the 
settlers  of  Calidonia,  had  inhabited  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  since  they  wa*e  routed  by 
the  Sjsaniards  it  has  remained  unpeopled.  Its 
figure  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  hoot;  and  the 
mg  forms  a  port,  convenient  and  Altered,  and 
fit  for  small  vessels.  It  is  two  leagues  lon^, 
abounds  in  good  water,  and  is  covered  with  firs, 
palms,  cocos,  dates,  oran^,  lemons,  and  fruits 
which  ^ow  wild,  and  it  is  only  used  by  the  In« 
diaitt  m  their  hunting  and  fishing  excursions. 
[It  is  115  miles  e.s.e.  of  Rio  Velo,  in  lat.  8^ 
57^  n.  and  lonff.  77^  39"  w.l 

PiNQS,  ano&er,  a  small  island  of  the  N.Sea, 
one  of  those  called  the  Caicos,  and  of  the  lesser. 
It  is  close  to  the  head,  or  w.  point  of  the  Caico 
Grande,  and  forms  with  it  a  small  bay  or  port, 
in  which  foreign  trading  vessels  are  accustomed 
to  lie  at  andior. 

PiNos,  a  settlement  widi  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Pedro,  in  the  province  and  corregimknto 
of  Yauyos  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Saraos. 

PINOTEPA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  alcaMa  fnayar  of  Xi- 
cayan  in  Nueva  Espana,  the  jurisdiction  of  trhich 
comprehends  other  six  settlements.  It  contains 
80  fiimilies  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  commerce 
of  cochineal,  tobacco,  and  seeds.  Six  leagues 
n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

PiNOTEPA,  another  settlement,  with  the  ad* 
ditional  title  Del  Rey,  in  the  same  alcabBa  mayor 
and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  40  fa* 
milies  of  Spaniards,  74  of  Mulattoes,  and  836  of 
Indians,  who  are  occupied  in  the  same  trade  at 
those  of  the  former  settlement,  as  also  in  cotton. 
Eight  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

PINQUET,  a  settlement  of  the  ishmd  of  Bar* 
badoes,  near  the  parish  of  S.  Felipe. 

PINS,  Point  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Lake  Erie 
of  Canada  in  N.  America. 

PINSA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  andcq^* 
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imokqp  of  S;  Vicente  in  Btasil ;   between  tbe 
settlements  of  Arar&s  and  SiaDombaja. 

PINTAC,  a  BettlemeBt  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  district  of  the  correpmieffto  of 
I^  Cinco  Legaas  de  la  Capital.  In  its  territory 
are  two  laige  estates,  called  Ichnbamba  and 
Changalvi. 

PiNTAC,  a  mountain  in  that  district,  to  the  n. 
of  that  of  Sinchula^ua,  sometimes  covered  with 
anovr.  Mairf  there  are  who  assert  that  it  is  a 
volcano,  and  that  it  has  vomited  bitumen  in  an- 
cient times. 

[PINT ARD'S  Sound,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of 
N.  America,  sets  up  in  an  e.  direction,  haviw  in 
it  many  small  islands.  Its  mouth  extends  from 
Cape  Scott,  on  the  s,  side,  in  lat.50^56^,  and 
long.  ISB^  57^  w.  to  Point  Disappointment,  in 
lat.  58^  5'j  and  long.  ISS^"  5(K  w.  It  eommuni- 
oales  with  the  Straits  de  Fuca;  and  thus  the 
lands  oo  bo&  sides  of  Nootka  Sound,  from  Cape 
Scott  to  Bevkeiey's  Sound,  (opposite  Cape  Flat- 
terv,  on  the  e.  ade  of  the  Straits  de  Fuca)  are 
called  by  Captain  Ingraham,  Quadras  Isles.] 

[PINTCHLUCO  River,  a  large  branch  of 
the  Chata  Ucbe,  the  upper  port  of  Appaladii* 
cola  River.] 

PINTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reynor 
e  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  nver 
Qfu^de  de  la  Magdalena  in  the  district  of  Mom- 
pox. 

PINULA,  Santa  Gatalina  db,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Goatemala  in 
N.  America,  in  the  vail^  eailed  as  is  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Mi- 
guel de  Petapa,  contains  490  Indians,  and  was 
formerly  a  curacy  of  the  religious  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

PINZANDARO,  a  town  and  head  settlement 
•Cthetlistrict  of  the  ahaltSa  manor  of  Tansitaro 
m  the  province  and  bishopric  oi  Mechoac6n.  It 
is  of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  and  very 
sickly  through  the  thickness  of  the  air.  It  con- 
tains some  families,  althoiiM^h  few,  of  Spaniards, 
aad  47  of  Musiees  and  Mubttoes,  and  in  its  roii- 
ckoi  are  SI  others,  their  occupation  bemg  the 
breeding  of  large  and  small  cattle,  collecting 
wild  wax,  maize,  and  fruits.  Ninety-two  miles 
w.  of  Mexico. 

PINZON,  Bay  of,  or  Pincon,  on  the  coast 
of  tbe  province  and  government  of  Dutdi  Gua- 
yana  or  Nueva  Anmlucia.  It  is  large,  conve- 
nient, and  sheltered,  and  had  this  name  from 
Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinzon  or  Pineon,  in  14^.  TUs 
bay  has  been  notorious,  as  having  been  the 


boundary  between  the  dominions  of  tbe  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  crowns,  and  the  point  from 
whence  begins  the  fiimous  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  by  rope  Alexander  YI.,  the  which  has 
caused  so  many  disputes  between  the  two  king- 
doms. 

PIOCAZA,  a  settlement  of  the  division  and 
district  of  Puerto  Vielo,  in  the  paridh  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil,  and  kinguom  of  Quito. 

PIOCOCAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  die  kingdom  of  Peru ;  bounded  by  thut  of  the 
Pequicas,  and  in  the  n.  ei  mrt  by  the  Chiqui- 
tos.    It  is  not  altogether  well  known. 

PIOJON,  a  settlement  6f  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena;  between  the  point  of 
Zamba  and  the  river  Ghrande  de  la  Magoalena. 

PION,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car" 
regimienio  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the^  curacy  of  Pipineos  in  the  provinee  of  Jaen  de 
Bracamoros 

[PiORiAS  Fort  and  ViUage,  Olo,  in  the 
N.  W.  territory,  <Ri  Ae  w.  shew  of  lUinoiB 
River,  and  at  the  s.  end  of  Illinois  Lake ;-  l&B 
miles  from  Mississippi*  River,  and  S6  b^low  the 
Crows  Meadows  Rrver.  The  summit  on  which 
the  vtochaded  fort  stood,  commands  a  fine  pro- 
meet  of  the  country  to  the  c.  and  up  the  lake,  to 
tne  point  where  the  river  comes  in  at  die  n.ead : 
to  the  10.  are  large  meadows.  In  the  lake  (wluch 
is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  river,  I9f  miles  in 
length,  and  three  jnbreodtfi)  is/great  plenty  of 
fish,  and* in  particular  sturgeon  and  ffkannait^ 
The  country  to  the  w.  is  low  and  vwy  fevel,  and 
full  of  swamps,  some  a  mile  wide,  boraered  wiA 
fine'  meadows,  aqd  in  some  places  the  high  land 
comes  to  the  river  in  points  or  narroW  necks. 
Here  is  abundance  of  cherry,  fdnn,  and  other 
fruit  trees.  The  Indians  at  tbe  treety  of  Green- 
ville, in  liT§5,'Ceiied  to  the  United  States  a  tract 
of  IS  mfles  squaire  at  this  fert.  Lat.  <^'5S^  n. 
LonjT.  SS""  3'  w.'j 

[PioBiAs  Wmtering  Ground,  a  tract  of  iknd 
in  the  N.  W.  territofry,  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  Illi- 
nois River,  about  40.  miles  above,  and  n,  e,  of 
Hie  Great  Cave,  on  the  Mississirai,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  97  below  the 
island  Pierre.  About  a  cfuartw^  of  a  mile  fi^om 
the  river,  on  the  e,  side  of  it,  is  a  meadow  of 
many  miles  long,  and  five  or  six  miles  broad. 
In  this  meadow  are  many  small  lakes,  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  by  wUcb  there  are 
passages  for  small  boats  or  canoes ;  and  one  leads 
to  the  Illinois  river.1 

[PioRiAS,  an  Indian  nation  of  the  N.W.  ter- 
ritory,, who  with  the  Miiiclugaimas  eodd  furnish 
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500  warriors,  20  yearis  a^.  They  inbabit  near 
the  settlements  in  the  Illinois  countnr-  A  tribe 
of  this  name  inhabit  a  village  on  the  Mississippi,- 
a  mile  above  Fort  Chatres.  It  could  fiimish 
about  the  same  period  170  warrioi-s  of  the  Pio- 
rias  and  Mitchigamias.  They  are  idle  and  de- 
bauched.J 

PIPI,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Muzo 
andcorregtmteft^o  ofTunja  in  theNuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada;  annexed  to  the  curacy  ofYacopi, 
and  as  reduced  and  poor  as  is  this.  It  produces 
the  same  fruits,  and  is  of  the  same  temperature.* 

Pi  PI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Surinam,  in  the  part  or  Guayana  possessed  by 
the  Dutch ;  and  one  of  those  which  enter  the 
Caroni. 

PIPIBOUGOI,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  strait  formed  by  the  coast  and  the  island  St. 
John.    . 

PIPINCOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito. 

PIPIOLTEPEC,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
San  Francisco  del  Yalle,  and  akaldia  ma^or  of 
Zultep^c  in  Nueva  Espafia.  Haifa  league  n.  of 
the  settlement  of  Ahuacatl&n. 

PIQUETE,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  built  on  the 
shore  of  a  river,  to  serve  as  a  defence  against 
the  infidel  Indians. 

PiQUETE,  another  fort  of  this  province,  and  of 
the  same  name. 

PIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
tegindenlo  of  GuaUas  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pampas. 

PiRA,  a  river,  called  also  Horadado,  in  the 
province  and  government  of.  Santa  Marta  in  the 
rf  uevo  Rejrtio  de  Granada :  it  divides  this  pro- 
vince from  that  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha. .  It  flows 
down  from  the  mountains  of  the  former  pro- 
vince, and  runs  ft.  till  it  enters  the  sea  in  lat. 
IP  18'.  ;i. 

PIRACABI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Parani  between  those  of  Yaquini  and 
Ocoy. 

PlRACAI,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 

fovemment  as  the  former;   whicn  enters  the 
Jruguay  between  that  of  Uruguay-pita  and  that 
of  Cavaguan. 

PIRACIACABA,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil;  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs 
from  e.  to  w,  and  eaters  the  Harihambu  or  Tiete. 


PIRAGUA,  Point  6f,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro^ 
vince  and  government  of  Yenezuda  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  opposite  the  island  of  Aves. 

rlRAGUAS,  Boca  de,  an  entrance  by  which 
the  lake  of  Atole  empties  itself  into  the  great 
lake  of  Maracaibo  by  the  tsp.  side,  in  the  province 
andfi^overnment  of  this  name  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

PIRAGURI,  or,  according  to  others,  Pira- 
ouiRi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  am- 
tainshin  of  Pari  in  Brazil ;  on  the  shore  of  tiie 
river  Xingu. 

PIRAJANGUARA,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Lios  Amazonas ;  which  rises  in  the 
territory  or  the  Guarinumas  Indians,  runs  ir.  and 
turning  its  course  to  w.  enters  the  Madara. 

PIRANG,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween that  of  Los  Buzos  and  theCiudad  Nueva* 

PIRAPO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
aq)iainship  of  Rio  Janeyro,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former.  It  runs  n.n.w.  and  enters  the 
Paran&-pane.  On  its  shores  stood  the  settle- 
ment of  the  missions  of  Loreto,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Portuguese  of  San  Pablo. 

PlRArOPO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay ;  between  those  of  Qua- 
cay  and  Tembes. 

PIRARA,  a  lake  of  the  country  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas, between  the  river  Maho  and  the  sources 
of  the  Esquivo.  It  is  the  waste^water  of  an  arm 
of  the  former. 

PIRAS,  a  barbarous  nation,  and  but  little 
known,  inhabiting  the  woods  near  the  river  Ara- 
ganatulm.  They  go  entirely  naked,  and  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  chase,  having  for  arms 
bows  and  arrows. 

PIRATINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  from  s.  e.  to 
If.  w.  and  enters  tne  Uruguay  between  those  oi 
Yuy  and  Icabaqua. 

PIRATININGA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Rio  Janeyro  in  Brazil ; 
one  of  the  first  founded  in  this  kingdom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conquest.  It  still  remoiBS,  but 
is  very  poor  and  reduced. 

PIHATU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  which  runs  w.  and  en- 
ters the  Piratini. 

PIRATUNUNGA,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  captainship  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil. 
It  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  tte  Tierra  and  the  settlement  'of  Saa 
Benito. 
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[PIRAUGY,  a  river  of  Brasil,  &  America, 
t.  8.  e.  of  Rio  Grande  and  Point  Nepro.1 

PIRAURE,  a  river  of  tke  province  and  country 
of  Las  Anazonas,  which  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Chirivas  IndiaBS,  n.  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes  of  Cuahoa,  runs  n.  and  turning  e.  enters 
with  a  large  stream  into  the  Beni.  On  its  shores 
dwell  some  Portuguese,  who  have  intruded  on 
the  dominions  of  the  lung  of  Spain,  and  esta* 
blished  themselves  there. 

PIRAUSU,  a  mountain  of  the  coast  of  Bra- 
sil,  in  the  province  and  captainskhp  of  Pari, 
between  the  point  of  Latigioca  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Munigituba. 

PIRAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Gruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru.  It 
rises  s,  of  the  capital,  from  various  rivers,  which, 
united,  form  one  very  large,  which  runs  to  n,  it.  w. 
and  enters  the  river  La  Plata  to  encrease  the 
waters  of  the  Marmore. 

Pi  RAT,  another,  a  small  river,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay ;  which  runs 
w,  and  enters  the  Paran&  between  those  of  Pa- 
ranuay  and  Aguaray. 

Pi  RAT,  a  settlement  of  Chiriguanos  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra;  between  the  river  of  its  name  and 
that  of  La  Plata. 

PIRAY-GUAZU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

E[>vemment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  enters  the 
araguatay. 

PIRAYmINI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  and  which  also 
enters  the  same.  ^ 

PIRAYU,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  some 
mountains  near  the  river  Para^uaj^,  to  the  e.  of 
the  city  of  Asuncion.  It  empties  itself  into  this 
same  river. 

[PiRATU,  a  parish  of  the  above  province  and 
government ;  situate  in  a  plain  about  S6  miles 
s.  e.  from  Asuncion,  in  lat.  25^  S9^  W  s.  and 
long.  67°  15^  I9f'  ».J 

PIRAYX,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
which  rises  in  the  territory  and  country  of  the 
Chiriguanos  Indians,  on  the  n.  w.  nart,  laves  the 
territory  of  the  Juracares,  and,  after  running  40 
leagues  from  s.  to  n.  enters  by  the  w.  shore  into 
the  Guapay,  with  the  name  of  Pesca,  at  54  miles 
distance  from  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
in  lat.  IG"  39^  s. 

PIRCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT'- 
regimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
of  AtabiUos  Altos. 
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PIRflUANI,  a  settlement  of  the  |>rovince  aftd 
eorregimienio  of  Pilaya  and  Paspaya  in  Peru. 

[PIRIBEBUI,  a  parish  of  the  province  ahd 
government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  in  the  road 
from  Asuncion  to  V iUa  de  Curuguaty,  and  about 
82  miles  s.  e.  from  the  former,  in  lat.  25^  27^  54^'  s. 
and  lonff.  57°  4^  37''  *.] 

PIRINBAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go^ 
vemment  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  island  formed  by  the 
river  Catacurabo,  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo,  and  runs  into  this  lake. 

PIRINOTA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia : 
one  of  those  which  enter  the  Cuyuni  by  the  it. 
side. 

PIRIOS,  a  settlement  of  Dutch  Guayana  or 
colony  of  Surinam ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Marawini. 

PIRIPIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil ;  near  the 
sea-coast. 

PIRITI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Buenos  Ajrres  in  Peru. 

PIRITU,  a  province  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  bounded  by  that  of  Venezuela  on  the 
c.  at  the  Cape  of  Codera  and  by  that  of  Cuman&, 
on  the  w,  by  the  river  and  vailies  of  Santa  Fe. 
its  length  of  coast  between  the  two  aforesaid 
provinces  is  70  leagues;  and  its  climate  is  in- 
tolerably hot  during  calms,  but  temperate  when 
the  breezes  are  up.  In  the  time  of  the  rains  the 
heat  is  more  intense,  from  the  vapours  which  ex- 
hale from  the  earth ;  and  these  begin  from  the 
month  of  June  and  last  till  October.  The  rains 
in  common  years  are  almost  daily,  and  always 
attended  with  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  days  are  equal. 

This  province  is  watered  by  man^  rivers,  all 
of  whicn  run  into  the  sea:  the  Pertigalete,  Gu- 
antar,  Nevery,  Huare,  Uchire,  Cupira,  Paparo, 
Higuerote,  and  Curiepe. 

On  its  coast  are  some  bays,  and  convenient 
ports,  which  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  and 
m  shell-fish,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond. 
Also  in  the  mountains  are  a  great  variety  of  wild 
beasts,  lions,  tigers,  very  large  and  fierce ;  two 
kinds  of  bears,  antasy  sanos  ;  porcupines,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  and  four  different  sorts  of  monkies, 
one  only  of  which,  called  araguata.  is  eaten  by 
the  Indians :  these  are  large,  ofa  red  colour,  and 
have  long  beards  like  goats.  Here  also  breed 
numbers  of  deeir,  and  plenty  of  noxious  creatures^ 
such- as  snakes  of  diTOrent  species,  rattle-snakes, 
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lUt'-eatefSy  wbieh  they  here  caU  qi9km$equenoia ,' 
centipeSy  soNrpioEs;  very  large  spraers,  black 
and  hairy ;  tioksi  and  imisquitoes  of  many  sorts, 
so  trouUesorae,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sle^ 
without  a  musquito-net.  These  latter  insects 
spmetiipes  appear  in  a  doud,  obscuring  the  sun. 
Here  are  also  reremice,  wUch,  although  preju- 
4iGial,  since  they  sometimes  bite  the  tops  of  the 
£ngers  of  a  person  asleep,  have  the  property  of 
eating  np  tne  musquitws,  there  beme  some  of 
these  latter  most  troublesome  insects,  wnich  leave 
in  the  puncture  the  seed.for  a  worm  which  breeds 
wiU^n  the  artisy  causing  incredible  pain  unless  it 
be  killed  with  tobacco. 

This  province  is  no  less  plagued  with  iioxious 
ants,  but  there  is  a  great,  rare,  and  excellent  variety 
^  birds,  as*  of  pavrpts,  whidi  learn  wtA  j^eater 
fiicUity  to  ?peak  the  Indian  than  the  Spanish  Ian* 
guage ;  cotorasy  which  are  very  loquacioos  '^  car* 
fknak^y  of  a  most  beauti^il  oolour ;  and  anther 
bird,  3»  small  as  the  goldfinch,  of  a  green  colour, 
with  the  union  of  the  winfi;8  blue,  and  the  beak 
purved ;  which  imitates  we  song  of  the  other 
birds,  and  is  called  by  the  Indians  pupitm;  an- 
other called  ti^rtcAa,^  which  has  the  breast  and 
wings  black  and  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
orange,  and  which  is  domesticated  so  as  to  eat 
from  the  hand  or  the  table.  Here  are  also  par- 
tridges,  whidi,  although  resembling  the  Euro- 
pean, are  much  larger  and  of  a  diflSrent  colour 
and  note;  auails,  doves,  turtle-doves,  geese, 
white  and  bmck  turkies  with  yellow  feet,  and 
wUd  fowl. 

This  province  was  peopled  by  Indians  of  the 
nations  of  the  Cumanagolos,  Palenques  or  Gua- 
tines.  Cores,  Tumuzas,  Chaimas,  Farautes,  Cua- 
cas,  Arvacas,  Caribes,  and  others.  Its  conquest 
was  proposed  to  the  king  by  Don  Juan  de  Urpin, 
native  of  the  principality  of  Cataluna ;  when  it 
fell  out  that  the  natives  surrendered  themselves 
lip,  seeking  a  peace.  This  person  then  founded 
the  city  of  ISarcelona,  at  a  oistance  from  that  of 
the  present  day.  A  short  time  after  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Diego  de  Urbes ;  but 
il^e  violences  offered  by  the  Indians  induced 
his  majesty  Philip  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Don 
Fernando  Lobo,  bishop  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  whose 
diocess  the  province  belonged  :  and  this  dignitary 
having  returned  for  answer,  that  these  Indians 
were  rather  to  be  conquered  by  mild  than  coer- 
cive measures,  and  that  the  peaceful  influence  of 
the  gospel  would  tend  more  to  ensure  then*  obe- 
dience than  .the  force  of  arms;  the  monarch 
caused  to  be  sent  thither  some  religious  of  the 


order  of  San  Franeiseo,  who  entered  the  province 
in  1656  firom  the  convent  of  Abrojo ;  and  who, 
witii  their  commissary  Fr.  Juan  de  Mendoza, 
who  had  been  provincial  in  Florida,  and  with 
0th^^  who  have  since  succeeded  to  the  mission^ 
have  reduced  to  the  Catholic  &ith  those  infidels^ 
founding  40  settlements  which  still  exist,  and  in 
which  dwell  1S,000  Indians,  and  are  as  fol« 
lows: 

Nra.  Sra.  de  la  Con-  Sta.  Cms  de  Caehipo, 
cepcion  del  Piritu,      Sta.  Clara  de  Aribe, 

Sta.  Clara  de  Lapata,      Encarnacion  de  Mus<« 

5.  Antonio  de  Mann-        tacu, 

reima,  San  Joseph  dc  Cuni«* 

6.  Joseph  de  Chigua-        tequiche, 

tacuar,       -  San  Juan  del  Gnari  ve, 

S.  Miguel  de  Arave-    Atapiriri, 

neicuar,  San  Francisco  Solano 

Jesus,  Maria  y  Joseph        del  Platonar, 

de  Cai^ua  Patar,         San  Juan  Evangelista 
S.  Antonio  deCarines,        del  Tucuvo, 
Ntra.  Sra.' del  Pilar  de    San  Juan  Captstaino 

Guairoacuar,  de  Puruey, 

S.  Juan   Evangelista    Pozuelos, 

de  Aguaritamar,         Roldanillo, 
San  Buena  ventura  de    San   Diego  de   Cna- 

Chaoopata,  cuar, 

Mucuras,  Santo    Domingo    de 

San  iWro  Regdado        Araguita, 

de  Cabrutico,  San  Pedro  Aldrnlaim 

S.Diego  deChacopata,        de  Chupaquire, 
S.  Francisco  de  (?utu-    San    Matdo  de  Ori- 

aeuar,  tuco, 

San  Bernardino  Guer-    Santa  Ana, 

tecinur,  Santa  Barbara, 

San  Pablo  de  Mata-    S.  Joaquin  de  Pariri, 

ruco,  Sta.  Rosa  de  Ocopi,  - 

Santisimo  Chrtsto  de    Nra.  Sra.  de  Chama- 

Pariaguan,  riapa,     . 

Ntra.  Sra.  de  los  Do-    S.  Antonio  deGuazai- 

lores  de  Quiamare,         paro. 

It  takes  the  name  of  Piritn  from  the  country  or 
territory  inhabited  by  its  natives,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  a  species  of  small  palm  found  here,  the 
fruit  of  which  resembles  unripe  grapes,  and 
having  the  trunk  like  a  cane,  covered  with  thorns 
very  black,  and  so  strong  aod  close,  as  to  be  used 
for  pipes  for  smoking,  it  resisting  verv  strongly 
the  influence  of  fire.  If  any  one  wishes  to  in- 
struct himself  further  on  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, let  him  see  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
of  Piritu,  written  by  the  Father,  Fr.  Matins  Ruin 
Blanco ;  also  the  history  <tf  Nueva  Andalucia,  by 
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Fr.  AntoQio  Caulin;  both  iDiMdonari^s  of  the 
order  of  San  Fraocisco  in  this  province. 

PiRlTC,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Concepoion :  founded  in  1656  bj 
Fr.  Juan  de  Mendoza,  commissary  of  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco^  who 
entered  to^preach  the  gospel  there.  It  is  situate 
in  a  moderate-sized  ravine,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  serranwy  about  H  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
15  from  the  city  of  Barcelona.  The  territory  is 
scant  of  water,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  cultivate  the  limds  at  a  league's  distance :  but 
it  abounds  in  exquisite  fish  and  shell-fish,  as 
also  in  neat  cattle.  It  has  a  magnificent  church| 
the  keBt  of  all  that  bishopric.  Itspopulation,  at 
the  present  day,  amounts  to  1600  souls  of  all 
ages,  who  are  of  good  dispositions  and  laborious, 
constant  in  the  fiuth  and  frigidly  to  the  Spaniardst 

PiRiTU,  some  isles  of  the  N.  Sea,  situate  near 
the  coast  of  the  former  province,  from  which 
thev  are  named :  they  are  two  in  number,  desert, 
and  lie  2&.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

PIROS,  a  barbarous  and  cruel  nation  of  In- 
dians dwelling  in  the  woods  near  the  river  Uca- 
vale,  6.  and  n.  of  the  rivers  Yapati  and  Manua, 
m  the  province  and  country  or  Las  Amazonas. 
It  is  very  numerous,  and  at  continual  war  with 
the  Cunivos.  These  Indians  were  reduced  to  the 
Catholic  religion  by  the  Jesuits;  but  they  sud- 
denly rose  and  put  to  death  their  vicar  Enrico 
Rioter,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  re- 
turning to  their  idolatry :  in  1764  their  reduction 
was  again  undertaken,  and  for  this  purpose  there 
entered  amongst  them  some  of  the  religious  of 
San  Francisco,  of  the  province  of  Lima. 

PIROYOL,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada :  it  rises  near  the  town  of  San  Se- 
bastian to  the  n.  runs  w,  and  enters  the  Guarico. 

PIRQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimietUo  of  Quispicanchi,  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Panres. 

PIRQUI,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Maipo. 

PIRRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  and  kinj^dom  of  Tierre- 
Firme ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name, 
near  its  mouth. 

PiRRi,  this  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  ^.  part,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Grande  de  Tuira. 

PIRU.    See  Peru. 

PIRUBIPIBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil.    It  rises 
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in  the  mountaiM,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Piara* 
catus. 

PIRUMA,  a  settlement  of  Indsana  of  the  dis* 
Irict  of  Puchacay  in  the  kingdom  of  Chfle ;  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Hueda,  and  to  the  n.  of  the 
town  of  the  Nombre  de  Maria. 

PIRUSAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go« 
vemment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Qnito  r 
it  runs  firom  s.  e.  to  n.  w.  and,  after  collecting  the 
waters  of  the  Nambillo  and  Canchupi,  turns  its 
course  to  w.  laves  the  settlement  of  Mindo,  which 
is  on  its  II.  shore,  and,  after  bein^  united  with  the 
Chaloya,  takes  the  name  of  Rio  Blanco,  and^ 
with  others,  augments  the  stream  of  tl»  Gual« 
labamba,  and  forms  that  of  Esmeraldas,  in  Iat.97^if. 

PISAGUA,  or  Pisahua,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimienio  of  Arica  in  Peru,  an« 
nexed  to  the  cunu^  of  the  settlement  of  Camifia, 
with  a  port  in  the  S.  Sea.  In  it  is  caught 
abundance  offish  by  the  natives,  which  is  camedl 
for  sale  to  the  internal  provinces  of  the  kingdom : 
in  lat.  19<>  40^  g. 

PisAGUA,  a  small  river  of  this  province  and 
kingdom,  which  rises  in  the  Cordillera  firom  three 
or  four  streams,  which  unite,  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  sea  opposite  the  rocks. 

PisAGUA,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  of  Chimbo,  of  the  road  which  lead» 
to  tne  settlement  of  Bodej^as.  It  is  noted  firom 
the  danger  attached  to  it,  m  its  being  so  deep  of 
mud  firom  the  quantities  of  water. 

PISANO,  or  Pesano  Santa  Catalika,  a 
settlement  of  the  missions  held  by  the  religious 
order  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  province  ofuaxa<<» 
raarquilla  and  kingdom  of  Peru :  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name. 

PiSANo,  the  aforesaid  river  rises  in  tiie  sierra 
which  divides  this  province  from  that  of  Luya. 
and  Chillaos,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Maranon. 

PISBA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Santiago  de  las  Atalayas  in  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Lhinos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  tempera- 
ture, but  more  mild  than  that  of  the  other  settle- 
ments of  this  province :  it  abounds  in  goats,  and 
is  very  fertile  in  maize,  yucas^  plantains,  and 
cotton,  of  which  a  portion  of  lineti  is  made,  and  of 
which  is  its  chief  commerce :  SS  leagues  firomTunja. 

[PISCA,  a  town  of  the  audience  of  Lima  in* 
Peru.    See  PiscoJ 

[PISCADORES,  or  Fishers,  two  great  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  lat.  16.°  19^  s.  near  the 
broken  gap  between  Attico  and  Ocona.] 

[PisoADOREs,  rocks  above  the  town  of  Callao, 
in  Peru ;  five  leagues  n.  n.  w.  of  GaUao-  Port : 
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they  are'six  in  number;  the  largest  is  w.  of  the 
port  of  Ancon  de  Rhodas,  and  three  leagues  s,  e. 
of  Chaucai  Port.] 

PISCATAQUA,  a  port  of  the  N.  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Continent,  one  of  those 
of  New  England  in  N.  America,  where  its  boun- 
daries touch  iipon  the  boundaries  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  rormed  by  the  river  of  this  name, 
which  runs  40  miles,  and  it  is  the  only  port  in 
this  province :  moreover,  the  river  for  15  miles 
appears  rather  a  ditch  than  a  river.  It  has  at 
its  entrance  the  island  of  Newcastle,  of  1|  miles 
long,  and  1^  wide.  This  riVer  is  navigable  for 
lai-ge  vessels  nine  miles  above  the  w.  arm  of  the 
Exeter.  [This  port  and  river  are  more  gene- 
rally known  by  tiie  title  of  Pascataqua,  which 
see ;  also  Index  to  Additional  History  concern- 
ing Massachusetts.    Anno  1 64 1  .J 

[PiscATAQUA,  Head.  See  York  Covntv, 
Maine.] 

[PiscATAQUA,  the  ancient  name  of  lands  in 
the  district  of  Maine,  supposed  to  comprehend 
the  lands  known  by  the  name  of  Kittery  and 
Berwick.] 

PISCATAWAY,  a  city  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex  in  New  Jersey.  It  contains  90  femilies, 
who  possess  40,000  aeries  of  land ;  and  is  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Raritan,  6  miles  from 
its  mouth.  £It  has,  at  present,  upwards  of  3000 
inhabitants,  including  300  slaves.  It  is  3|  miles 
n.e.  of  New  Brunswick,  and  14  s.  w,  of  Elizabeth 
Town.] 

[PiscATAWAY,  a  small  post  town  of  Prince 
6eorge?s  County,  Maryland;  situate  on  the  creek 
of  its  name  which  runs  w.  into  Patowmac  River, 
opposite  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia,  and  13  miles 
$.  of  the  Federal  City.  The  town  is  11  miles 
f*  w.  of  Upper  Marlborough,  14  n.  of  Port  To- 
bacco, and  38  s.  w.  by  s,  of  Baltimore.] 

PiscATAWAY,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Virginia,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Rapahanock,  near  its  mouth. 
•  PISCO,  a  town  of  the  province  and  corresi' 
miento  of  lea  in  Peru ;  founded  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  of  Caflete  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea, 
with  a  good  port,  much  frequented  by  vessels, 
and  abounding  in  fish,  which  the  Indians  salt, 
and  carry  to  sell  in  the  interior  provinces.  Its 
territory  is  extremely  fertile  in  wheat,  oil,  maize, 
and  especially  in  vines,  of  which  is  made  a  wine 
much  esteemed  for  its  quality  throughout  Peru. 
It  was  formerly  a  large  and  rich  town,  but  now 
much  reduced  through  the  misfortunes  it  has  ex- 

Bsrienced :  the  first,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the 
otch  pirate  James  Hermit  Clerk  (whom  the 
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Ex- Jesuit  Coleti  names  Termln,  and  makes  all 
Englishman),  in  1634;  afterwards  by  Edward 
David,  in  1686;  and  at  last  it  was  quite  de- 
molished by  an  earthquake  in  1687,  and  not  in 
1683,  as  that  author  asserts ;  the  sea  completely 
inundating  it,  and  when  it  was,  on  that  account, 
removed  to  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  It 
has  two  convents  of  religious ;  the  one  of  San 
Francisco ;  the  other  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  with 
a  good  hospital ;  and  it  had  a  small  college  of 
the  Jesuits:  118  miles  in  a  s.  direction  from 
Lima,  in  long.  76**  9'  w.  lat.  13^  46^  s. 

Pisco,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregimU 
ento  of  the  town  of  Ibarra  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  runs  210.  through  the  territory  of  the 
settlement  of  Pimampiro,  and  then  unites  itself 
with  the  river  of  Los  Angeles,  in  lat.  89^  n, 

PISCHILIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan  in  the  N  uevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  which  enters  the  Putumayo  at  a  small 
distance  from  its  source. 

PISCOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru,  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Ongoy. 

PiscoBAMDA,  another  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince nni  corregimiento  of  Conchucos  in  the  same 
kinfifdom. 

PISCOPAMBA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru 
in  the  time  of  the  Incas ;  now  united  to  that  of 
Cuzco :  conquered  and  united  to  the  empire  by 
Pachacutec,  tenth  emperor,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war. 

PISMANTA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  skirt  of  the  volcano  of 
Coquimbo. 

PISQUE,  an  abundant  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  or  paramo 
of  Cayamburu  on  its  w.  part,  collecting  the  waters 
whicn  flow  by  the  s.  n*om  the  Moxanda,  and, 
following  a  w,  course,  enters  the  Guaillabamba. 

PisQDE,  Ladera  de,  a  part  of  the  road  bor- 
dering on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  below  which 
runs  the  former  river.  It  is  of  a  great  extent, 
but  very  naiTOW  and  dangerous  in  some  parts, 
so  as  to  have  become  noted.  It  is  in  the  cElrect 
road  from  the  town  of  Ibaira  to  Quito. 

[PISS-POT,  a  baj  on  the  s.  shore  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  Long  Reach,  eight 
leagues  w.  by  n.  of  Cape  Notch,  lat.  53**  2(K  s. 
long.  73°  88'  wJ 

rISTOLA,  Cano  de,  an  arm  which  runs  fi-om 
the  river  S.  Felipe,  after  that  this  issues  from  the 
Gamalotal. 

PISTOLES,  a  river  of  Canada  in  N.  Ame- 
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nca;  an  arm issuiiig' from  the  river  St.  Lawreiieei 
it  rims  n.  e.  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  enters 
the  lake  Modovia,  forming  in  its  course  varions 
other  small  lakes. 

[PISTOLET,  a  large  bay  at  the  n.  end  of 
Newfoundlandy  setting  up  from  the  Straits  of 
fiellisle.  its  w,  side  is  ibrmed  by^Cape  Nornan^ 
and  its  e.  point  by  Burnt  Ca^ ;  tluree  leagues 
apart^ 

PISUA,  a  settlement  of  Indicms  of  the  Mos« 
cas  or  Muiscas  nation'  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de 
Granada :  situate  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountains 
of  Bogota,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Uanas  of  San 
Juan.  ^  It  is  of  a  very  hot  temperature,  and  vl^ 
though*  its  district  is  small,  produces  abundance 
of  maize  and  cotton. 

PIT,  a  county  of  the  district  of  Newbuom  in 
N.  Carolina. 

PITA,  a  rapid  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
in  the  e.  s.  e,  part.  It  flows  from  the  mountains 
and  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  and  runs  with  the  name 
of  the  Rio  del  Pedregal  as  far  as  Ichubamba, 
where  it  precipitates  down  a  beautiful  cascade^ 
called  the  Fall  of  Ichubamba ;  and  it  then  runs 
to  fertilize  the  valley  or  Uanura  of  Chillo  with 
the  name' of  Pita,  passes  near  the  spot,  where 
stands  the  roval  college  of  Quitio,  called  De 
AUangasi,  ana,  at  the  foot  of  the'  mpuntain  of 
Guangopolo,  unites  itself  with  the  rividr  Ama-» 
roafia,  and  in  this  place  takes  the  name  Of  Las 
Juntas.  These  two  rivers,  united,  form  the 
Tumbaco,  which  makes  to  itself  a  new  channel^ 
penetrating  a  hill  of  stone  so  as  to  form  a  natu- 
ral bridge.    The  spot  of  Las  Juntas  is  in  lat 

PITAHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cdrregimiento  of  VilcasHuam&h  inPera,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Huancapi. 

PITANGUI,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoeand 
eapkdnship  of  Rejr  in  Brazil;  on  tne shore  and 
sit4he  source  of  the  river  Tubagi. 

PITANTORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  'corregimieiUo  of  Ohayanta  or  Charcas,  in 
Peru. 

PITANZA,  a  settlement  of  the  French  in 
their  possessions  of  the  island  St.  Domingo:  the 
Spaniards  burnt  and  destroyed  it  in  1691.    . 

PITAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S^vernment  of  Popay&n  in.  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada. 

[PiTCAIRN'S  Island,  in  the  S.  Pax^ific  Ocean, 
is  SIX  or  sev^i  mil^s  in lengthaad  two  iii  breadths 
it  has  neither  river  noi^  harbour ;  buthaB'somci 
m'oiinitains  which  may  be  seen  15  leagues  off  to 
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the  »;  c.  AH  tlm  r.mAk  is  lined  with  roeks.  Lata 
25''  2'  s.  long.  ISS""  %V,  m.  The  variation  of  the 
needle  off  this  island,  in  1767,  was  29  46^  e.') 

PITI,  a  settlement  of  the  aAcient  province  of 
Llanahuara  in  Peru :  of  a  very  cold  temperature, 
and  of  a  barrai  territory,  though,  abounding  in 
ffood  pastures,  in  "which  breed .  pteity  of  cattte^ 
9ie  best  in  that  province. 

PITIC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT'^ 
regimiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru. . 

FITIPITI,  YiEiso,  a  settlement  of  the  eorre- 
ghniento  and  province  of  Cercado  in  Peru.  It  is 
as  it  were  a  suburb.of  Callao,  and  in  which  dwell 
only  some  Indian  fishermen;  r 

riTiPiTi,  another  settlement  in  this  pro vince^ 
with  the  additional  title  of  Nuevo,. to  distinguifih 
it  from  the  other,  to  which  it  is  very  near. 

PITIQUI,  San  Discfo  on,  a  settliement  of  the 
province  and  govenmient  of  Sonora  in  Nueva 
Espana :  on  the  shore  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  settlements  of  Uquitoa  and 
Caborca;  where  theory  is*  a  fortress,  fornished 
widi  troops  for  the  defence  of  that  country. 

PiTiQui,  the  aforesaid,  river,,  runs  w.  and  en-* 
ters  the  sea  in  the  Gidf  of  California.. 
.  PITIQUIN,  a  settlenient  of  the  same  pro« 
vince  and  government  as  the  former:  distinct 
from  it,  if  perchance  it  be  not  a  mistake  of  Don 
Joiseph  de  Villa-seoor, .  in  his  chart  Of'  Nueva 
Espana  and  its  iiiAeciiaL  provinces^  jpUUisbAd  luw 
der  the  title  of  Iconismo  Hidrogranco.'  c- 

PITO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govera** 
ment  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierrl  Fierme. 
which  riacs  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  and 
enters  the  sea  between  the  Bay  of  Calioonia  and 
Cape  Tiburon. 

[PITON  Point*  GaiAT,  the  s.  w.  noint  oi 
the  iriand  of  St^  Lucia,  in  the  W.  Inoii^,  knd 
the  most  w.  point  of  the  island.  It  is  on. a  kind 
of  a  peninsula,  the  n.  part  of  whidi  ia  called 
Point  Chimatchin.  j  / 

PITOS,  San  Luis  de  Los,  a  fort  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  «f  Tueumaa  in -Peru ;  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of-Pasage  or  Salado,  and 
fi.  zD.  of  the  settlement  of  Nueiatca  Seiora  d^ 
Pilar,  to.  restrain  the  infidel  Indians.  ,f 

PITRAGHIQUI,  a  setdemeiit  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  wo  vince  of 
Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  V  izeaya :  it 
is.. 36  leagues  w.  s.  tv.  of  the  town  and  real  of 
inines  of  oan  Felipe  de  Chigui^gua,  and  has  in 
its  vicinity  some  large  estatesyjcalled  Teubachi, 
Cogunamnltt,  afadliichacuilku' 

{rlTT,  a  county  of  Ifi  Oaroliaay  in  Newbera 
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difttrict^'  bcHiiided  n.  «•  hj  BtmnSoarl^  bM  s^  ».  fat 
Glasffofw.  It  contains  W76.  inhsibitants,  inducl^ 
ing  1^67  slaves.    Chi^f  town,  Greenville.] 

[PiTT)  Forty  fixrmerly  Fosrt  du  Quesne.  Bee 
P1TT8BUJ10.I 

[PITTSBOROUGH,  or  Pittsbubg,  the  ca* 
pitai  of  Chathiin  Coonty,  N.  Carolina,  is  situate 
on  a  rising  ffround,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
{piol,  aiftd  about  40  or  50  houses.  The  country 
m  its  environs  is  rich  and  well  cultivated;  and 
is  much  resorted  to  from  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  state  in  the  sickly  months.  The  Hickory 
tfoontain  is  not  far  distant,  and  the  air  and 
water  here  are  as  pure  as  any  in  the  world.  It 
is  81  miles  3.  of  Hasborou^h,  S9  w*  of  Raleigh, 
and  39  m.  n.  sb..  of  Fayettevme.] 

[PITTSBURGH,  a  posl-tdwn  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  capital  of  AUeghany  County,  situate  on 
a  delightftu  plain  running  to  a  point.  The  Al«» 
leghany,  which  is  a  beautiful  dear  stream,  osk 
the  n.  and  the  Monooijpahebu  which  is  a  muddy 
Stream,  on  the  s.  unitmg  below  where  Fort  du 
Quesne  stood,  form  the  majestic  Ohio,  whidi  is 
there  a  quarter  of  a  mi}e  wide ;  1188  miles  fh>m 
its  confluence  with  the  Misdsijppi,  and  500  above 


Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  inclnmng  the  windinffs. 

This  town  was  laid  out  on  Penn's  plan,  in  me 
year  1765,  oh  the  «.  bank  of  the  Monongaheh^ 
$b(mt  200  yarfa  from  Fort  du.  Quesiie,  which 
was  taken  fh>m  the  Freiich^  by  ^  British,  m 
1760,  and  who  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Pitt,  in 
honour  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham.  It  contains 
between  150  and  900  housed,  m  gaol,  court-house, 
Presbyterian  church,  a  church  for  German  Lu* 
Ibenins,  an  academy,  two  breweries,  and  a  dis-» 
tillery.  It  has  been  lately  fortified,  and  a  party 
if  troMB  stationed  in  iti  By: an  eiiumeralion 
Aiade  Dec.  179£,  it  appears  diat  there  were  then 
1S68  inhabitants,  in  tnis  borou(rii;  the  number 
has  since  uicreased  to  i^nvarda  of  SOOO,  the 
most  opulent  of  whom  are  Irish. 
•  The  manuftuAories  ate  described  by  Mr.  Ashe 
as  >  being '  vairious  nnd  Boilridiing,  particularly 
flnl  of  giftsi;  and  shij^-bniidihr  is  practised  to  a 
Mnsiderable  extent.  In  Ostc&er,  1806,  there 
were  several  vessels  of  S&O  tons  on  the  stocks^ 
Through  Pittsburg  is  terried  on  an  extensive 
Irade  to  the  disimit  ports  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orieahs.  Here  are  stcff^eepers^  who  ex- 
change the  produce  of  the  surrouiding  coun^ 
tries,  Within  a  eivole  ndiieh  embraces  a  ispace  of 
not  less  thui  5650  miles. 

The  hiUs  on  the  Mononnhela  ride  are  verV 
high,  extend. down  ihe  Ohio^  and  abound  with 
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omds* . .  Bfefosre  th^*  reV}olution«  One  of  th^se  cod* 
hills,  it  is  said,  took  fire,  and  continued  burning 
eight  years,  when  it  was  effectuallt  eXtingubhed 
by  part  of  the  hill  giving  way  and , filling  up  the 
crater.  On  the  mck  ride  of  the  town,  firom 
Grant's  Hill,  (so  called  firom  his  army  being 
here  cut  to  pieces  bv  the  Indians)  there  is  a 
beautifld  prospect  of  the  two  rivers,  wafting 
along  their  separate  streams  till  they  meet  and 
ioin  at  the  point  of  the  town.  On  etery  side, 
nills  covered  with  trees,  appear  to  add  rimplicity 
and  beauty  to  the  scene* 

At  the  mstance  of  100  miles  up  the  Alleghany 
is  a  small  cr^di:,  which,  in  some  places^  boils  or 
bubbles  fisrth,  like  the  waters  or  Hell  GAte,  in 
New  York  State,  from  which  proceeds  an  oiljr 
substance,  deemed  by  the  ]people  of  this  country 
singularly  beneficial,  and  an  infidlible  cure  for 
weakness  in  the  stomach,  for  rheumatic  pains, 
fi>r  sore  breasts  id  women,  bruises,  &c.  The 
oil  is  gathered  bj  the  countnr  people  and  In« 
dians,  who  boil  it  and  bring  it  to  Pittsburg  fot 
sale;  and  there  is. scarcely  a  single  inhabitant 
who  does  not  possess  a  bottle  of  it,  and  is  able 
to  recount  its  many  virtues,  and  its  many  cures. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  dry  season, 
is  ratiier  troublesome  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Min^ 
go  Toiwn,  aboiit  75  miles  by  water,  but  firodi 
thence  to  the  Misrissippi  there  is  ^^nys  watet 
enough  for  badges  carrying  from  100  toSQO  tans 
burden^  such  as  are  used  on  the  rivc^  Thames, 
between  Lcmdoh  and  Oxfi»rd,  viz.  from  100  to 
to  ISO  feet  keel,  16  to  18  feet  in  breadth^  four 
feet  in  depth,  siiid  when  loaded  drawing  about 
three  feet  water.  During  the  season  of  the  floods 
in  tiie  spring,  vessels  of  100  or  200  tcms  burden 
may  go  from  Pittdbuiig  to  the  sea  with  safety,  in 
16  or  17  days,  althou^  the  distance  is  upwards 
of  SOOO  Biles.  It  is  1S»  miles  to.  oC  Carlisle; 
833  in  the  same  direction  firom  Philadelphia; 
163 II.  o.  of  Washington  in  Maryland.  Lat.  40^ 
27'it.    Lo^.SO^te.j 

.  [PITTSFIELD,  a  pleasant  postrtown  of  Mas«^ 
sachusetts.  situate  on  the  w.  line  of  Berkshire 
County,  rix  liules  ».  of  Lenox,  28  ^.  of  North- 
ampton,  104  w.  of  Boston,  dnd  S2«.e.  of  AI« 
bany.  This  township,  and  these  ».  and  s*  of  itj, 
OB  the  banks  of  Housatonie  river,  tre  in  a  rich 
vale  fit>m  one  to  seven  miles  M^  It  was  in* 
corporated  in  1761,  and  contains  1992  inhabit-* 
ants.  The  pfeioe  of  worship  is  a  very  haadsntne 
edifice,  with  a  bell  and  eupela^  from  whidh  there 
is  a  charming  prospiscti} 

[PiTTSFiBLn,  a  towndiip  of  New  HaiiipAiffe, 
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fituate  in  Rodiiigliam  County.  It  whb  ibicorpo- 
rated  in  1782,  and  contains  88S  inhabitants.  It 
was  taken  from  CSiichester,  on  Suncook  riyer, 
n.  e.  of  Coiicord.] 

rPiTTSFiBLD,  the  north-easteramatt  township 
of  Rutland  Countf ,  Vermont,  containing  49  in- 
habitants. It  has  Chittenden  township  on  the 
X.  w.  and  PiuladelpUa,  in  Addison  County,  on 
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[PITTSFORD,  a  tMmhip  of  Vermont,  in 
Rutland  Countf  •] 

[PITT'S  Orove,  a  village  in  Salem  County, 
New  JerscMT.I 

^  [Pitt's  isuuid,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, lies  near  the  main  land,  about  half  wav 
flnom  Dixon's  Bntrance  to  Prince  WiHiam's  Sound, 
and  between  Cross  Sound  and  Port  Banks.") 

[PITTQUOTTING,  an  Indian  settlement  in 
the  N.  W.  Territory,  at  the  mouth  of  Huron 
river,  which  empties  into  Lake  Erie.] 

[PITTSTOWN,  a  posUtown  of  the  distriet  of 
Maine,  situate  in  Lincoln  County,  on  Kennebeck 
river,  five  miles  below  Hallowell  Hook,  Id  n. 
by  tt9.  of  Wiscasset,  49  n.  by  c.  of  Portland,  and 
123  n.  by  c.  of  Boston.  It  contained,  in  1790,. 
606  inhabitants.  The  w.  part,  called  Cobisi^  or 
Cobesey,  has  an  episcopal  church,  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  ^  ginneas,  given  by  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner for  tiie  support  of  an  e^iscopBl  minister.] 

[PiTTSTOWN,  a  post  town  or  New  Jersey,  in 
Hunterdon  County,  on  the  w.  head  waters  of 
Rariton  river,  10  miles  e.  bv  n.  of  Alexandria 
on  Delaware  river,  83  n.  of  Trei^n,  and  82 
If*  ft.  e.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[PiTTSTowK ,  a  township  of  N«r  York,  in 
Rensselaer  Conntv.  It  is  bounded  # .  by  Rens< 
selaerwyck  and  Stephentown,  and  «.  by  Schac* 
tdioke  and  Carobridffe.  In  1790  it  contained 
9447  Inhabitants,  including  S3  slaves ;  419  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  1796,  were  electors.] 

[PITTSVLyANIA,a  county  of  Virginia,  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Tide  Waters; 
bounded  9.  by  the  state  of  N.  Carc4ina,  and  n. 
by  Campbell  Counb^.  It  contains  11,1^  inha- 
bitants, including  593S  slaves.] 

PITUHUANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correginUento  of  Cochabambos,  in  Peru. 

PITU^  or  PiRiTU,  some  islanda  of  the  N*. 
Sea,  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tlerra  Firme,  in  the  province  of  Barcelora,  and 
government  of  Cumana.  There  are  six,  and 
serve  as  a  sheltering  place  for  Dutdi  traders, 
which  go  to  carrv  on  an  illicit  commerce  on  that 
coast,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Piritu. 

PITUMARCA,  a  settlemeBt  of  tho  pro^rince 
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and  cigfrfgtiaiiente  ofTiqta,  or  Canes  and  Canches^ 
in  Peru,  annexed  to  th^*  curacy  of  the  settlement 
of  Checacuni 

PITRE^  a  river  pf  the  idand  of  Guadaloupe. 
which  runs  w,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
the  Petit  Cul  de  Sac.  On  its  shores  is  a  castle 
or  fort,  to  defend  tb^  entrance  of  the  port. 

PIURA,  a  province  ^pd  corref^imienio  of  the 
l^ngdom  of  Peru,  in  the  l^isliopnc  of  TruxiUo : 
bounded  n.  e.  by  the  nrpvince  of  Loxa,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  e.  oy  that  of  Jaen  de  Braca« 
moros,  of  the  same  kingdom;  s.  e*  by  the  district 
of  Huambos,  of  the  province  of  C^xamarca;  w.  by 
the  S.  Sea,  and  91.  w.  by  the  Bay  of  OuayaqidL 
Its  length  is  66  leagues  from  n.  to  9.  including  the 
unpeopled  tract  of  Sechura,  and  14  in  width. 

Its  temperature  is  that  of  the  other  province^ 
of  the  coast,  of  no  yery  intense  he^t,  but  mpd^- 
ratdy  cool  and  healthy,  with  th^  exception  of 
diat  part  which  looks  to  the  inetrdy  where  the 
heat  18  felt  somew|iat  stronger,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  the  cordUkra  of  the  $.  part  of  the  kij|g« 
dom,  as  the  country  is  not  so  elevated  from  Con- 
diucds  towards  the  «•  as  in  other  p^rts  where  the 
conir'flefo  ruod.    It  pdwunds  greatly  in  maize, 
cotton,  sHgar,  which  tliey  make  \t/^re  of  excellent 
quality;  pUoy   whe^,   vetches,  French  beans, 
mrions,  <|uineep,  and  other  European  jSruits ;  Ifut 
its  principal  commerce  consists  m  soap  and  tan- 
ned leather,  which  are  carried  for  sale  to  the 
other  provinces  of  the  kiiigdom,  to  Quito,  and 
exported  to  Panam^.    Here  are  also  plenty  ^ 
goats,  herds  of  wbil^  ^re  found  over  a  great  part 
df  the  province  of  Safia,  apd  of  the  fiit  of  wnk^ 
tiiey  make  soap.    Th^re  are  many  wild  beasts  in 
the  woods :  and  these  are  crowded  with  various 
trees,  of  diflereat  sorts  of  wood,  though  those 
which  abound  most  are  the  oaks,  which  are  veij 
large,  strong,  and  iDCorruptible ;  the  brid^  of 
tlie  river  LiUnbayeque  bshA  those  of  other  bndgea 
being  built  on  tales  of  the  same  timber,  and 
which  iiave  lastea  since  the  conquest  of  Ihe  king- 
dom :   on  the  acoms  of  these  trees  the  goats 
fiitten.    Near  the  settlement  of  Amotape,   to- 
wards the  coast,  is  a  mine  of  naphta  or  bitumen, 
which  is  bbick  and  durable,,  ana  serves  for  ca« 
reening  vessels  in  lieu  of  pitch,  although  it  be 
commonly  used  mlwd  with  this. 

This  province  is  watered  by  some  rivers^  which 
are  considerablepnly  in  the  months  that  it  rains 
in  the  sierra.  The  principal  are,  the  Tumbea 
towards  the  n.  the  Ghira  to  the  «•  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  wbidi  passes  by  the  capital.  The 
two  latter  have  their  source  in  the  cordillera^  to- 
wards the  provinae  of  Loxa,  and  emptjr  tnem- 
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Helves  into  the  S.  Sea.  The  ktier  is  near  the* 
settlement  of  Sechura.  On  the  shore  of  its  ^b* 
trict  is  found  Quantities  of  the  fish  callCMl  toUo,' 
which  is  the  coa  of  Peru  and  Quito.  It  has  a 
tolerably  good  port  called  Paita^  where  vessels 
arriving  from  Panam&  and  other  [mrts  come  to 
anchor.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  amount 
to  11,000^  divided  into  26  settlements.  The 
corregidor  had  a  repartimiento  of  50,000  dollars, 
and  it  paid  an  ^cabala  of  400  anqiially. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name  with  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  San  Miguel:  the  first  town 
founded  in  Peru  hy  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  in 
1531,  and  where  was  erected  the  first  tomple 
wherein  worship  was  offered  to  the  true  God  in 
S.  America.  Its  first  situation  was  in  the  llunura 
of  Targosala,  from  whence  it  was,  a  little  s^er, 
translated  to  the  part  where  it  now  stands,  in  an 
extensive  ^saLiiAy  \lanuraj  the  former  spot  beings 
unhealthy,  which  is  not  the  case  with  tnis  latter; 
for  it  is,  besides,  of  a  delightfol  climate,  with  fine 
pure  air,  patticularly  for  such  as  are  recover- 
ing from  the  venereal  disease,  which  is  cured 
with  great  ease  in  its  hospital;  so  that  patients 
come  hither,  from  the  other  provinces  for  this 
purpose,. as  also  to  benefit  by  the  waters  of  the 
river,  which  runs  amongst- woods  of  zarzaparilla* 
Its  territory  is  very  fortfle,  and  produces  much 
cotton^  sugar,  pita^  maiase,  and  otner  fioiits.  Its^ 
population  consists  of  upwards  of  7000  souls^ 
and  amongst  them  are  many  noble  and  ^prand 
families.  Here'  are  convents  of  the  rdigious 
orders  of  San  Francisco,  La  Merced,  and  an  hos- 
pital of  the  Bethleroite  fkthers.  The  church  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen  was  destined  for  the 
Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Quito,  who  had  found- 
ed a  college  there.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
carregicfory  and  of  the  treasury  and  rojal  chests, 
and  tpeir  ministers,  who  resides  sometimes  in  the 
city,  and  at  other  times  at  the  port  of  Paita.  It 
suffered  mUeh  from  an  earthquake  in  K19:— 480 
miles  n.  n.'t0.  from  Lima,  SOS  n.  n.  ».of  Truxillo^ 
on  which  it  depends  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  and 
not  on  Quito,  as  Mr.  Martiniere,  in  the  word 
San  Miguel,  asserts ;  S5  from  Paita,  ^  and  seven 
e.  from  the  sea.  It  n^er  rains  here,  and  it  is  in 
Bit.  3^  ly  9f'  s.  aiitf  iteiig.  80?  S6''  w.  The  set- 
tlements,  of  which  its  carregimiefUa  are  com*-' 
posed,  are-^ 

Piura,  Paita, 

La  Punta^  Colan^ 

Morropon,  Asiento  de  Chiran^ 

Suipira,  Turobez, 

Catacao^,  Aniotape, 

Sechura,  Olmos, 


Motupe, 

Salas, . 

Penadii, 

Canares, 

Huarmaeas, 

Huaneabamba, 

Acabaca^ 


Sondorilla) 

Sondor, 

Chocan, 

Pacaipampa, 

Asiento  de  Chalacos^ 

Frias, 

Cmnbicos. 


The  aforesaid  river  flows  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Guanca-bamba  to  the  e.  and.  col- 
lects in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Gualcas, 
Sauri,  Morropon,  and  Frias,  runnnig  tb  the  n.  i0» 
It  then  turns  w.  towards  the  part  called  Corrfeil 
Quemado,  and  from  thence  to  s.  zo.  ,  Jt  laves  die 
capital,  which  is  on  its  w.  shKH-e,  and  to .  whi<^, 
in  its 'floods,  it  had  done  muph  miscbi^f..  in  .the 
spring  it. is  nearly  dry,  and  runs  under  the. 
ground;  where  wells  are  made  to  extract  it» 
waters.  It  disembogues  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Sechura,  by  the  *.  pwrt,  in  lat.  6®  32^^  s. 

PIURASIRENTE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vinee  and  corregimient^  of  CaxamarquiUa,  in 
Peru.  ' 

PIXCE,  San  Migubl  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimenkf  of  Sana^  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  lof  Chi^layo. 

PIZACy  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  tif  Galea  and  Lares,  in  Peru. 

PLACEIROS,,  NubstaA  Sbkora  ns  liOs,  a 
settlem^it  of  the  province  and  aqikumkipot  Per* 
nambneo,'in  Brazil;:  on  the  shore  c^f  the  river 
San  Angri. 

[PLACENTIA. .  'See  PlAiftJUf ce.] 

[PLACENTIA  Bay,  on  the  *.  coast  rf  New- 
foundland Island,  opens  between  Chapeau*Roiige 
Point  westward,  and  Cape  St.  Mary^  on  the  e. 
48  miles  apart.  It  is  very  spacious;  has  several 
islands  towards  its  head,  and  forms  a  good  har-^ 
hour  fi>r  riiips;  and  is  frequented  by  such  vessda 
^  are  bound  either  into  the  gulf  i^  river  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  pcMrt-tewti,  which  gives  name 
to  the  bav,  is  on  .the  €.  shore;  967.  viilea  to 
the  e.  of  tae  island  of  Cape  Breton;  40  tniles  a^ 
by  s.  of  St.  John^s,.  and  in  lat.  47°  W  «.] 

PLACER,  a  small  idand  of  the  N.  Sea,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Panama ;  one  of  those  called  De- 
Perlas,  from  the  pearl  fisheries  carried  on  here. 
It  is  VD.  of  the  island  of  Rey,  from  which  it  ia 
fodr  leagues  distant. 

:  Pt^ACBR,  som^  shoals  of  the  Archipelago  •f. the 
Antilles.  Th^  ^^  two  small  rocks,  one  c^posite 
the  point  of  Calera^  ofi^the  coast  of  Cartagena, 
and  another  opposite  the  cme  of  La  Vela. 

Plaobr,  a  large  islana  of  sand  in  the  N^ 
Sea,  in  this  rhunib,  off  the  island  of  Cub«^ 

PtAoifR)  atethev.  shoals  or  lafgn  ^sand  bwk,. 
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covered  with  water,  near  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  govemment  of  Nicaragua,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  between  the  nhoals  of 
Quitasuefios  and  La  Serranilla. 

Placeb,  another,  between  the  Caiman  Grande 
and  the  coast  of  th^  province  of  Yucatan. 

PLACBRES,  some  rocky  shoals  of  the  S.  Sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  between 
the  capes  of  Yirgen  Maria  and  Espiritu  Santo. 

[PLAIN  Du  rf  ORD,  a  town  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  situate  at  the  s.  e. 
corner  of  Bay  de  TAcul,  and  on  the  road  firom 
Gape  Francois  to  Port  de  Paix,  nearly  five 
leagues  w.  by  s.  of  the  Cape,  and  IS  5.  e.  by  e.  of 
Port  de  Paix.] 

PLAIN B  Grande,  an  extensive  and  lofty 
jftiitt/ra  of  Canada,  between- the  two  lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan.  It  extends  from  n.  to  s.  and  is 
inhabited  by  Nicariariages  Indians,  which  is  one 
of  the  seven  allied  nations.^ 

Plain  Grande,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  on 
the  5.  c.  part,  runs  to  this  rhumb,  and  enters  the 
sea  between  those  of  Caillou  and  Boursaul. 

[PLAINFIELD,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,, 
county,  of  Hampshire.     It  was  incorporated  in 
1785,  and  contains  458  inhabitants.     It  is  ISO 
miles  w.  by  n.  of  Boston.] 

[PiiAiNFiBLD,  a  township  of  Northampton, 
county  of  Pennsylvania.  J 

fPLAiNFiBiiD)  ft  township  in  thejt.  w.  eomer 
of  XSieshire  County,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  e. 
bank  of  OdnnectilcUt  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Hartland  in  Vermont.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1761,  and  contains  10S4  inhabitants.] 

[PlainfibIiD,  a  township  in  the  f  •  e.  part  of 
Wmdham  County,  Connecticut,  on  the  e.  side  of 
Quinabaug  river,  which  divides  it  from  Brook- 
lyn and  Canterbury.  It  is  about  14  miles  if.  e.  of 
Norwich,  has  two  Presbyterian  churches,  an 
academy,  and  was  .settled  in  1689.] 

PLAiSANCE,  or  Placbntia,  a  settlement 
of  the  s.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  a  cele- 
bratied  bay  and  port,  much  frequented  by  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod-fisheir.  The  entrance  is  by 
a  narrow  channel,  through  which  not  more  than 
one  vessel  can  pass.  It  is  of  sufficient  depth  for 
krge  vessels,  and  is  capable  of  containing  150  in 
pemct  securitv,  well  shekering  them  from  the 
winds;  also,  the  fishing  in  it  is  as  tranquil  as  in 
a  river.  In  front  of  the  channel  is  a  road,  which 
is  a-  league  and  an  half  in  extent,  but  much  ex- 

?osaito  the  ».  winds,  which  are  frequent  here. 
%e  narrow  part  of  the  channel  is  caused  by  a 
chaifi  of  daBgeraus  i^oeks,  to  ayeid  running  foul 


ot  which,  it  is  reqaisite  to  bear  upoki  the  star- 
board  in  entering  tne  bay.  In  one  of  them  the 
French  had  a  fort,  called  San  Louis.  The  cur- 
rents here  are  very  violent.  The  coast,  on  which 
they  fish  for  cod,  is  about  a  league  in  extent, 
between  two  rapid  currents ;  one  of  which,,  situ- 
ate to  the  s.  a>.  is  divided  by  a  river  which  issues 
firom  the  channel,  and  forms  a  sort  of  lake,  called 
the  Little  Bay,  and  in  which  many  salmon  are 
caught.  On  this  coast,  or  strand,  is  carried  on 
a  fishery,  for  lading  60  ships;  and  on  another, 
called  Little  Strand,  is  caught  the  fish  accus- 
tomed to  lie  nearest  the  coast. 

Both  these  fisheries  are  carried  on  vnthout  the 
least  danger.  On  the  shore  of  the  aforesaid 
stream  the  French  have  built  some  cabins,  and, 
not  very  distant  from  these,  is  situate  the  settle- 
ment wnich  was  ceded  to  the  English,  with  the 
fishery,  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

Plaisance,  another  settlement  and  parish,  of 
the  French,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the 
diore  of  the  three  rivers,  near  the  n,  coast.  In 
its  vicinity  is  a  mine  of  sulphur. 

PLAI&iNT  Mont,  a  mountain  of  .the  pro- 
vince of  Georgia,  in  N.  America;  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Savannah. 

PLAL,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Boroa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  which  runs  w.  and  incorpo- 
rates itself  with  the-Hueco,  changing  its  name  to 
that  of  Quepe. 

[PLANTAIN  Garden  River,  at  the  c.  end  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  ii.  by  a?,  of  Point 
Morant.  There  is  a  kind  of  bay  at  its  mouth ; 
and  on  it,  within  land,  is  the  townof  Bath.! 

PLASENCIA,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Los 
Panches,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,, 
founded  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  in  1539,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Grande  de  la  Magdalena^ 
and  oa  the  ti.  of  that  of  Maraquita.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent destroved,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  houses 
of  poor  Inoians. 

[PLASTO W,  or  Plaistow,  a  township  in  the 
s,  e.  part  of  Rockingham  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire,  separated  from  Haverhill  in  Massachu- 
setts, (of  which  it  was  formerly  a  jpart)  by  the 
s,  state  line.  It  was  incorporated  m  1749,  and 
contains  521  inhabitants ;  IS  or  14  miles  s.  w.  of 
Exeter,  and  30  s.  w.  of  Portsmouth.! 

PLATA,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  archbishopric  of  Chareas  in  Peru.  See  Chu-» 
quisaca. 

[The  jurisdiction  of  this  name  is  SOO  leagues  in 
length,  and  100  in  breadth,  extending  on  each 
side  the  fiunous  river  La  Plata.  This  city  ia 
seated  upon  the  river  Ghimbo;  but  a  full  def^ 
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seription  of  it  is  fj^ren  nnAer  fhe  title  Cliuqiii- 
saca,  a  name  by  which  it  is  more  properly  known, 
and  to  which  we  have  referred;  tne  later  his- 
tory, however,  of  the  above«roentioned  jurisdic- 
tion, will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article  La 
Plata  River.! 

PiiATA,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Sebas- 
tian, another  city  of  the  province  and  ffovem- 
ment  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  ae  Gra- 
nada; fbunded  by  Sebastian  Quintero,  in  1551, 
and  not  in  1538,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  as 
the  Ex- Jesuit  Coleti  asserts,  in  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  llano  called  De  Cambis,  in  the  territory 
and  country  of  the  Jalcones  Indians,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Guali,  which  laves  it  on  thf  s.  and 
12  miles  from  the  river  Magdalena.  It  is  the 
h^ad  of  the  district  of  a  temperature  so  hot,  that 
even  in  the  wifiter  the  heat  is  felt  here.  It  is 
fertile  and  abundant  in  fruits  and  silver-mines, 
which  aflRord  its  principal  commerce,  although  it 
is  nevertheless  poor  and  reduced;  and  yet  Aere 
are  in  its  pMulation  some  fiunilies  of  distinction : 
46  miles  e.  nrom  Pcmyin,  165  s.  $.  w.  of  Santa 
F£,  and  35  w.  n.  w.  of  TimadL,  in  lat.  S°  ^' n. 
and  long.  75^  W  w. 

Plata,  a  large,  abundant,  and  navigable 
river  of  8.  America ;  one  of  the  largest  known 
after  the  Marafion  or  Amazonas,  and  giving  its 
name  to  some  very  extensive  provinces :  disco- 
vered by  the  pilot  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  in  1515 ; 
who  navigated  it  as  fer  as  a  small  island  in  lat. 
34^  23^  3(K^  s.  and  who,  having  seen  on  the  shores 
some  Indian  cabins,  had  the  boldness  to  disem- 
bark with  ten  men ;  when  they  were  all  put  to 
death  at  the  hands  of  those  infiaels.  ^  Five  years 
afterwards  there  arrived  here  Sebastian  Goboto, 
who  passed  from  the  service  of  the  Emrlish  to 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  former  of  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan. But  he,  inding  himself  impeded  in  his 
views  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  entering  the  river  La  Plata : 
by  this  he  navigated  as  fitr  as  the  island  disco- 
vered by  Solis,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  San  Gabriel.  Seven  leagues  above  this  island 
he  discovered  a  river  cidled  San  Salvador,  and  an- 
other at  SO  leagues  distance,  which  the  natives 
called  Sarcana ;  where  he  built  a  fort,  which  he 
named  the  Tower  of  Graboto.  He  then  pursued 
his  voyaffe  as  fitr  as  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Pa- 
rana ana  Paraguay,  and  leaving  the  former  to 
the  w.  entered  oy  the  second,  and  had  a  battle 
with  the  Indians,  m  which  he  lost  35  men ;  but  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  the  infidels,  taking  firom  them 
many  valuables  of  silver,  which  these  mA  brought 


fit>m  Peru ;  and  be  thud,  supoosing  that  there 
was  an  abun^Lnce  of  this  metal  in  iSe  territories 
washed  by  this  river,  called  it  Rio  la  Plata  (Ri- 
ver of  Silver) ;  whereby  it  lost  the  nam^  of  Solis^ 
first  given  it  by  the  discoverer. 

This  river  receives  in  its  extensive  course  the 
water  of  various  other  very  large  rivers,  so  diat 
it  is  accustomed  to  have  such  excessive  }ii^ 
floods  as  to  inundate  the  country  for  many  leagues^ 
fertilising  it,  however,  in  |he  same  manner  as 
the  Nile.  When  this  rise  occurs,  the  Indians 
take  their  fiunilies  and  efiiscts,  and  retire  to^t|ieir 
canoes,  where  they  live  tiU  the  waters  subside^ 
and  that  they  can  return  to  their  habitations. 
The  current  of  this  river,  when  it  runs  into  the 
sea,  is  so  rapid  and  violent^  that  its  waters,  wluch 
are  clear  and  salutary,  maintain  theipselves  sweeti. 
without  mixing  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
for  many  leagues  from  its  entrance.  It  abounds 
with  an  incredible  multitude  of  fish,  and  on  its 
shores  are  many  most  beautiful  birds.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  conflux  of  the  Paraguay  and  Pa- 
rana to  its  mouth,  is  about  800  Issues  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  whole  space  bein^;  filled 
with  the  most  delightful  islands,  and  bei^g  na- 
vinble  for  the  largest  vessels. 

The  country  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  mofi 
extensive  and  level,  but  so  scantily  supplied  with 
fountains,  lakes,  or  streams,  as  to  render  travel- 
ling veiy  precarious.  It  produces  everv  species 
of  American  and  Eurc^pean  fruit,  as  alsQ  grain 
and  seeds,  cotton,  sugar,  honey,  &c.  but  what 
is  its  chief  recommendation  is  its  e^oessivelv 
large  breeds  of  cattle,  inasmuch  as  it  ab9un4s 
in  excellent  pastures,  from  the  llanuras  extending 
for  upwards  of  SOO  leagues.  The  first  heads  of 
cattle  brought  from  Europe  have  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  define  those  which  belong  to  himself;  from 
whence  it  arises  that  all  ^re  in  comnoon,  and 
every  one  takes  such  as  he  may  want,  the  num- 
ber being  so  extraordinanr,  that,  for  lading  all 
the  vessels  which  come  to  Soain,  manv  thousand 
animals  are  killed  merely  tor  the  sake  of  their 
hides,  the  flesh. being  left  to  be  devpfired  by  the 
wild  beasts  and  the  birds  of  prey.  Those  who 
want  milk,  go  out  and  profit  bjr  as  many  eoivs  aft 
they  require,  driving  home  with  them  the  ^vess 
nor  is  there  a  want  of  an  equal  abundance  of 
horses ;  the  which  are  common  to  all,  with  no 
other  expense  or  trouble  than  that  of  catching 
them :  the  birds  and  animals  of  the  chase  are 
also  equally  numerous,  and  the  partridges,  which 
are  as  large  as  the  hens  of  Europe,  are  not  un- 
fi^uently  knocked  down  with  stipfcs.    In  shor^ 
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tkere  h  notbing  w«nti]i|  iff  tldB  c6iiiitrf  but  salt 
and  fuel;  the  first,  however,  is  broUjght  in  TesBels, 
and,  for  die  second,  lari^  plantations  of  peach- 
trees  are  made,  which,  from  the  richness  of.  the 
soil,  produce  extremely  well. 

This  Tit^t  is  at  its  mouth  about  60  leagues 
#ide ;  the  said  mouth  being  formed  by  the  Cape 
San  Antonio  on  the  $.  part^  and  that  of  Santa 
Maria  on  tbe  n.  From  thence  as  fiur  as  Buenos 
Ayres  it  preserves  its  name,  being  afterwards 
called  the  Paran&.  Although^  as  we  have  before 
observ^  it  is,  the  whole  of  it,  navigable,  it  has 
many  shoals  and  rocks,  on  which  many  vessels 
iMtve  been  wrecked,  especidly  during  the  preva- 
lence of  some  very  impetuous  winds,  whicii  they 
here  cidl  pamperoi ;  and  which  blow  ftom  w.  to 
#.  w.  acquiring  from  the  shore  so  much  the  greater 
fbrce  in  proportion  to  the  smaUness  of  the  ob- 
stacles they  find  to  impede  their  course;  for 
they  sweep  over  Ikmuras  of  SOO  leagues  with* 
out  being  interrupted  either  by  mountains  or 
tre^s.  On  some  occasions,  though  not  very  fre- 
,mientlv,  a  regular  hurricane  takes  place  here; 
tne  which,  if  it  takes  its  course  along  the  river, 
too  vessel  caii  insist,  but  its  masts  are  immediately 
Snapped  fan  twain,  as  has  happened  to  some  ships 
^ven  when  their  top-masts  and  yard-arms  were 
struck.    In  this  river  the  storms  are  more  fre- 

3uent  than  at  ste.  It  laves  the  cities  of  Buenos 
yres,  the  colony  of  Sacramento,  which  belonged 
tt>  the  Pbrtngueze,  and  Monte  Video.  It  has 
tidme  teiy  good  ports,  and  its  mouth  is  in  lat. 

[In  continuation  of  the  descriptioii  of  the  ri- 
Ter  La  Plata,  we  shall  first  give  some  extrads 
respectine  the  jurisdiction  of  uis  name  ih>m  thd 
work  of  Mr.  Mdwe,  atld,  aftcrvrards,  a  eoneisi^ 
account  of  the  late  revolutions  with  which-that 
jurisdiction  has  been  affeeled-^Mr.  Mawe  thus 
describes  the  approach  to  this  mighty  river : 

^*  Wearied  and  exhausted  by  frequent  calms 
under  a  vertical  sun,  we  were  at  length  relieved 
fey  a  iMheeee ;  and  crossing  the  line  at  long.  93P  «. 
had  a  ftvomrable  passage  to  the  mouth  of  the 
jpreat  riveir  Plata,  oor  entrance  into  which  we 
were  enabled  to  judge  from  the  muddy  colour  of 
the  water  and  firbm  numerous  flights  of  sea  birds, 
long  before  we  saw  land. 

*^  Our  passage,''  he  continues, "  was  impeded 
by  k  strong  s,  w.  g^le,  in  these  parts  called  a 
pmnperOy  which  blew  for  several  days,  and 
obliged  us  to  lay  the  vessel-to  during  the  whole, 
time ;  we  shipped  so  much  water,  that  our  boats 
were  hourly  in  Amger  of  being  washed  away, 
and,  owing  io  the  stupid  eaa^essness  of  a  Ghe*^ 


noese  sailor,  eur  eabinwaaat  one  time  Iial£>filled. 
The  gale  at  length  ceased ;  a  breeze  sprung  up 
to  the  e.  and  we  made  all  possible  sail :  after 
running  a  «.  ap.  course  for  two  days,  we  found 
soundings  at  35  fiithoms  water,  and  on  the  second 
day'  following,  at  noon,  saw  the  high  land  of 
Maldonado  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  leagues, 
and  the  Isle  of  Lobos  four  or  five  leaji^ues  ahead* 
Passing  through  the  diannel  which  divides  them, 
we  encountered  a  strong  breeze,  and  soon  after* 
wards  found  ourselves  in  a  very  critical  situa- 
tion ;  a  dark  ni^ht,  a  heavy  and  increasing  gale 
of  wind,  the  viol^it  uncertain  currents  of  the 
river,  the  English  bank  to  the  i.  and  the  Isle  of 
Flores  to  the  w.  n.  w.  The  captain  knew  nothing 
of  die  navigation,  and  I  was  obliged  to  coiil«> 
mand  instead  of  advising.  I  caused  the  vessel 
to  be  laid-to,  under  tttt  smallest  and  most 
manageable  sail  possible;  kept  the  lead  oontl- 
tiually  going,  and  wore  the  vessel  every  two 
hours.  The  night  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
I  ever  witness^;  the  moon  was  overcast  by 
heavy  black  clouds  |)onring  torrents  of  rain,  ac- 
companied with  terrible  lightning  and  Idud  diun* 
del* ;  the  Waves,  owing  to  the  srallowness  of  the 
water  (seven  and  eignt  frthoms),  appeared  like 
breakers.  At  daylight  our  prospect  was  not 
much  bettered;  a  dense  fog  nindered  us  from 
seeing  at  all  beyond  the  vessel,  and  the  conflict 
of  the  wind  with  the  ehrrent  rendered  the  waves 
still  more  boisterous.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  the  thunder  moderated,  but  the  stormy 
rain  continued;  no  object  was  diistinctly  visible; 
hidden  tiacks  and  saikUlianks  lay  on  each  side  of 
n^ ;  tiUMl  we  tvere  approachini^  iL  chlduiel  not  a 
mile  wide,  rendered  more  formidable  by  a  strong 
and  ever-shifting  emtetit.  ^  In  consequence  of 
ineessMt  ei^ertien  I  was  in  a  most  exhausted 
state,  but  the  captain  and  crew  were  incapable 
of  wording  me  a  moment's  respite;  danger 
seemed  to  nave  deprived  them  of  their  reason, 
and  they  looked  on  aB  that  passed  with  a  fearful 
and  senseless  apathy.  I  had  often  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  intrepid  constancy  and  activity  of 
Britisii  seamen  in  similar  emergencies,  and  I 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  contrast.  We 
dripped  several  heavy  seas  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  broken-water,  and  hence  it  again 
became  necessary  to  keep  tlie  lead  contimudly 
going.  At  eleven  A.  MT.  on  finding  that  we 
shoaled  our  water  extremely  fiist,  being  already 
in  four  fiithom  and  over  veiy  hard  ground,  I  was 
convinced  thai  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  English 
bank,  and  therefore  immediatehr  wore  on  the 
ether  tack  toward  ihe  island  of'^Flmnes.    The] 
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[fog  prevented  us  from  taking  a  meridiuial  ob- 
servation, but  at  three  P.  M.  it  cleared,  and  to 
our  great  joy  we  saw  Monte  Video  before  us  at 
four  leagues  distance.  Our  seamen  now  took 
heart,  and  began  to  be  more  expert ;  we  made 
all  sail ;  but  the  wind  gradually  declining,  and 
a  strong  current  setting  directly  from  the  har- 
bour, we  were  obliged  in  the  evening  to  let 
go  our  anchor  about  two  leagues  outside  the 
port." 

Mr.  Mawe,  owing  to  his  short  stay  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  had  no  time  to  make  any  geological  re- 
searches ;  indeed  the  country  behind  it,  being  a 
vast  plain,  without  any  traces  of  rock,  did  not 
offer  much  scope  for  such  an  undertaking.  With 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  bank  near  the 
mole,  which  is  of  granite,,  he  scarcely  found  an 
indurated  substance  during  the  whole  route. 
Judging  from  the  shells  ana  other  marine  pro- 
ductions which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
pampas  he  should  conclude  that  those  extensive 
level  districts  have  formed,  at  some  period,  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  that  they  have  been 
left  dry  by  the  progressive  precipitation  of  matter 
and  the  deepening  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  in  its 
present  channel  through  a  long  course  of  ages. 
A  circumstance  which  seems  to  support  this  con- 
jecture is,  that  the  land  continually  gains  upcm 
the  river,  and  that  at  those  times  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  Pampas,  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  bank  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  left  dry. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  im- 
mediate suburbs,  exclusive  of  the  country  in  its 
vicinity,  has  been  ascertained  to  amount  to  up- 
wards of  60,000  souls.  The  proportion  of  females 
to  males  is  said  to  be  as  four  to  one;  but  if  we 
take  into  consideration  that  many  men  are  almost 
daily  arriving  from  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the 
S.  American  provinces^  and  that  under  the  old 
government  neither  the  militia  nor  the  marine 
was  recruited  from  the  mass  of  the  population, 
we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  is  not  so  unequal.  In  the  in- 
terior the  excess  of  males  is  very  great,  for  as  the 
lands  are  granted  in  large  tracts  only,  and  but 
poorly  cultivated,  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
die  kibouring  dasses  to  marry  and  settle  upon 
them.  The  poor  are  compelled  to  remain  single 
from  the  very  bare  resources  on  which  they  depend 
for  subsistence,  and  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
married  state  as  fraught  with  heavy  burdens  and 
inevitable  misfortunes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  estates  larger  Uian  an  English  county  with 
hardly  more  than  100  labourers  upon  them,  who 
subsist  upon  the  sale  of  a  little  com,  which  eadi 


is  permitted  to  grow:  for  himself,  but  only  to 
sucn  an  extent  as  a  single  man  can  ploughs 

The  various  races  which  compose  the  popula- 
tion are  as  follow : 

1.  Legitimate  Spaniards  or  Europeans.  In 
Buenos  Ayres  there  are  about  SOOO ;  in  the  in- 
terior the  number  is  very  trifling,  except  in 
Potosi,  which,  being  a  mining  country,  contains 
many. 

2.  Creoles  ;  legitimate  descendants  from  Spa- 
niards or  Europ^ns. 

3.  Mestizos ;  the  offspring  of  European  an4 
Indian  parents. 

4.  Indians;  almost  all  of  whom  have  somf 
mixture  of  Spanish  blood. 

5.  Brown  mixtures  of  Africans  and  Eur<^pesui9. 

6.  Mulattoes  of  various  degrees. 

All  these  races  intermix  without  restraint,  so 
that  it  is  difiiciilt  to  define  the  minor  gradations, 
or  to  assign  limits  to  the  ever-multiplying  varie- 
ties. Few  families  are  entirely  exempt  from 
characteristics  of  Indian  origin,  physical  as  well 
as  moral.  It  is  well  known  that  m  the  Spanish 
colonies  little  regard  is  now  paid  to  purity  of 
blood ;  the  various  regulations  for  preservioig 
the  races  distinct  have  gradually  become  obsolete. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  momentary  evU  ;  but 
may  it  not  be  conducive  in  the  long-run  to  the 
good  of  society,  by  concentrating  the  interests  of 
the  various  classes,  which  in  remaining  separate 
might  one  day  endanger  the  stability  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  has  been  the  case  in  the  French 
colony  of  St.  Doqiingo  ? 

In  describing  the  orders  of  society  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  we  class 
them,  not  by  degrees  of  birth,  rank,  or  profession, 
but  by  the  rebtive  estimation  in  which  they 
stand,  in  point  of  property,  of  public  usefulness.- 

Accordm^  to  this  scale,  the  first  which  comes 
under  consideration  is  the  commercial  class. 
Every  person  belonging  to  it,  from  the  huckster 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  to  the  opulent  trader 
in  his  warehouse,  is  di^ified  by  the  i^pellation 
of  merchant,  yet  few  mdividuals  among  them 
can  lay  just  claim  to  that  title,  as  they  are 
wanting  in  that  practical  knowledge  so  essential 
in  commercial  dealings.  They  are  averse  to  all 
speculation  and  enterprise ;  the  common  routine 
of  their  business  is  to  send  orders  to  Spain  for 
the  articles  they  need,  and  to  sell  by  retail  at  an 
exorbitant  profit ;  beyond  this  they  have  hardly 
a  single  idea,  and  it  has  been  said  that  their 

Seat  reason  for  opposing  a  free  trade    with 
reign    nations    is    a    consciousness    of  their 
own  mercantile  inexperience.    The  more  con-] 
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fsiderable  houses  are  almost  all  brandies  of  some 
European  establishment;  few  of  the  Creoles 
have  any  regular  trade.  Those  among  them  how* 
ever,  who  en^;age  in  it  are  much  more  liberal  in 
their  transactions  than  the  old  Spaniards,  and  are 
observed  to  make  less  rapid  fortunes,  for  their 
manlj  and  independent  character  makes  them 
spurn  a  miserable  economy,  and  disdain  to  assume 
tnat  church-goinc^  practice  which  must  be  ob- 
served twice  or  thrice  a  day  by  those  who  would 
enrich  themselves  through  the  patronage  of  the 
opulent  families.  Among  the  interior  tradesmen, 
those  who  gain  most  are  the  pulperos,  the  ware- 
housemen, and  the  shop-keepers.  The  pulperos 
xetail  wine,  brandy,  candles,  sausages,  salt,  bread,  * 
spices,  wood,  grease,  brimstone,  &c.  Their 
snops  are  generally  lounging  places  for  the  idle 
and  dissipated  of  the  community.  In  Buenos 
Ayres  there  are  about  700  of  them,  each  more  or 
less  in  the  interest  of  some  richer  individual. 
The  warehousemen  sell  earthen  and  glass  ware, 
drugs,  various  articles  of  consumption,  and  some 

foods  of  home  manufacture,  wholesale  and  retail, 
^he  shop-keepers  amount  to  nearly  600  in 
number;  they  sell  woollen  cloths,  silk,  cotton 
goods  of  all  sorts,  hats,  and  various  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel.  Many  of  them  make  con- 
■siderable  rortunes,  those  especially  who  trade  to 
Lima,  Peru,  Chile,  or  Paraguay,  by, means  of 
young  men  whom  they  send  as  agents  or  factors; 
There  is  another  description  c?  merchants,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  who  keep  in  the  back 
ground  and  enrich  themselves  by  monopolizing 
victuals,  and  by  forestalling  the  grain  brought  to 
market  from  the  interior,  much  to  the  injury  of 
the  agricultural  interest. 

The  second  class  of  inhabitants  consist  of  the 
proprietors  of  estates  and  houses.  They  are,  in 
general,  Creoles,  for  few  Europeans  employ  their 
/unds  in  building,  or  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
until  they  have  realised  a  fortune  to  live  upon, 
which  commonly  takes  place  when  they  are  &r 
advanced  in  life,  so  that  their  establishments  pass 
Immediately  into  the  hands  of  their  successors. 
The  simple  landholders  derive  so  little  revenue 
from  their  possessions,  that  they  aire  generally  in 
debt  to  their  tradesmen ;  their  gains  are  but  too 
commonly  engrossed  by  the  monopolists,  and 
having  no  magistrate  to  represent  them,  they 
£nd  themselves  destitute  of  effectual  resources 
against  wrong  and  extortion.  So  defective  and 
ifl^regulated  are  the  concerns  of  agriculture  in 
tUs  country,  that  the  proprietor  of  an  estate 
really  worth  SO^OOO  dollars  can  scarcely  subsist 
upon  it. 

TOL.  IT. 


Under  the  class  of  landed  prcorietors  we  may 
reckon  the  cultivators,  here  called  quinteros  or 
chacareros,  who  grow  wheat,  maize,  and  other 
grain.  These  men  are  so  depressed  and  impo- 
verished that,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
their  calling,  and  the  public  usefulness  of  their 
labours,  they  are  ranked^  among  the  people  of 
least  conseouence  in  society. 

The  thira  class  is  composed  of  handicraftsmen, 
such  as  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  and  shoe- 
makers, who,  although  they  work  hard,  and 
receive  great  wages,  seldom  realise  property. 
The  journey  men  are  usually  people  or  colour; 
the  masters  for  the  most  part  Genoese,  and  uni<* 
versally  foreigners,  for  the  Spaniards  despise 
these  trades,  and  cannot  stoop  to  work  sJong 
with  Negroes  or  Mulattoes.  Many  of  the  lower 
orders  &nve  subsistence  from  these  and  other 
employments  of  a  similar  nature  ;  here  are  lime- 
burners,  wood-cutters,  tanners,  curriers,  &c.  The 
tee  porters  constitute  a  numerous  body  of  men ; 
they  ply  about  the  streets  to  load  and  unload 
carts,  and  carry  burdens,  but  they  are  so  idle  and 
dissolute,  that  no  man  can  depend  on  their  ser** 
vices  for  a  week  together;  wnen  they  have  a 
little  money,  they  drink  and  gamble,  and  when 

fennyless  betake  themselves  to  pilfering.  These 
abits  have  Ioujb^  rendered  them  a  public  nuisance, 
but  no  corrective  measures  have  hitherto  been 
taken,  nor  does  there  appear,  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  orders,  any  disposition  to  reform  them. 

Persons  employed  in  public  offices  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  fourth  class.  The  best 
situations  under  government  are  held  by  native 
Spaniards ;  those  of  less  emolument  by  Creoles ; 
the  former  are  re^rded  as  mere  sinecures,  and 
the  persons  enjoying  them  are  considered  as  in 
no  way  serviceable  to  the  community,  except  by 
spendinff  their  large  salaries  within  it. 

The  fifth  class  is  the  militia  or  soldiery.  Pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  of  the  English,  the  officers 
were  not  much  noted  for  militaiy  science,  or  for 
that  ardour  which  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  it; 
their  chief  ambition  was  to  obtain  commands  in 
towns  and  villages,  especially  those  on  the  Portu« 
guese  frontier,  where  they  might  enrich  them- 
selves by  smuggling.  The  privates  were  ill-dis- 
ciplined, badfy  dressed,  and  badly  paid.  The 
effective  force  which  the  crown  oi  Spain  main- 
tained in  these  possessions  was  one  regiment  of 
the  line,  which  was  to  consist  of  ISOO  men,  but 
was  reduced  to  less  than  half;  one  regiment  ot 
dragoons  amounted  to  600,  two  of  caviuiy  called 
blandengues,  600  each,  and  one  or  two  com- 
panies of  artillery.    With  the  exception  of  the  J 
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fBlanirlengties,  all  the  troops  were  orMnally  ^nt 
frani  the  Ptoito»iila,  biit  not  having  fer  the  last 
CO  year^  been  recruited  froui  thence,  their  ranka 
Were  giradually  filled  by  tiatives.  By  emineiicife 
Uiey  were  called  veterans,  but  they  have  been  bf 
late  disbanded,  and  their  officers  have  passed  to 
the  command  of  the  new  corps  which  Wt^re 
formed  on  the  English  invasion.  The  ibrce'of 
thes^  corps  may  be  estimated  at  9000  men. 

The  sijcth  class  is  the  clergy,  in  number  about 
1000.  The  sectdars  are  distinguished  by  their 
learning,  honour,  and  probity ;  but  the  friars  are, 
ill  geueral,  grosly  ignorant,  and  render  but  little 
real  service  to  the  public  in  any  way.   fMawe.) 

With  respect  to  the  revolution  of  the  Soanish 
tolofiies,  no  part  of  America  has  made  bolder 
advances  towards  the  objects  of  its  wishes,  free- 
dom and  independence,  than  that  tract  of  country 
comprehended  uudek*  the  title  of  the  jurisdiction 
df  La  Plata. 

It  is  true  that  the  6dtnmotions  t>f  the  S.  Ame- 
Hcan  continent  have  proved  beyond  all  question, 
iBroni  the  simultaneous  eflRsct  of  their  operation 
that  they  have  all  Mrminated  from  the  same  seed, 
though  the  growth  of  the  tree  has  been  stunted 
br  forwarded  by  the  peculiarities  of  circumstance 
'or  place.  It  is  our  object  here  to  explain  the 
origin  atid  to  trace  the  progress  of  Die  revolution 
^tloL  Plata.  The  soliject  has  already  beeta  re*- 
tently  treated  by  various  writers  with  much 
intelli^eivee,  atid  availing  6urselves  as  we  shall 
taost  nreely  ^  those  sources  of  information,  we 
JRear  not  but  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  put  the 

Siiestioih,  if  not  in  a  more  concise,  at  least  much 
earer  point  of  light  than  any  in  which  it  has 
tiitherto  been  represented. 

In  tracing  from  their  drigin  the  causes  of 
this  revolution,  our  ttttenftion  is  involuntarily,  in 
a  certain  degree,  drawn  back  to  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  English  expedition  to  the 
shol*es  of  th^  river  La  Plata,  in  1806  ;  an  ex- 
pedition whicfai,  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
seemed  planned  Mriih  a  view  only  to  establish  a 
itailitaTy  post,  that  might  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  connsidlsTations  when  peace  wtfs  treated  of  in 
Burope;  since  such  a  handful  of  men,  acting  in 
direcC<contradiction  to  the  only  means  afforded 
by  tlie  state  of  the  country  of  insuring  the  lasting 
g^i^-will  of  its  natives,  could  never  have  had  in 
contemplation  to  conquer  and,  garrison  an  eji- 
tensive  embfre ;  or  to  establish  with  it  an  enlarged 
commerdai  intercourse. 

It  was  attended,  however,  with  one  good,  of 
which  the  British  cabinet  was  not  then  aware,  or 
its  agent  pre|mred  to  convert  into  national  ad* 


Vantage.  It  ^Vb  ah  opportunity  to  those,  who 
in  the  seclusion  of  their  closets  had  fiondered  on 
the  past  wrongs  (^  their  country,  who  hiul  veti^ 
tttred  to  study  those  rights  which  constitute  the 
inheritance  of  all  free  men,  to  be  known  to  each 
other.  No  longer  dreading  the  censure  and 
shackles  of  their  old  government,  they  assembled, 
and  discussed  topics  leading  to  achan?e  of  govern- 
ment ;  their  numoers  increased,  and  the  protection 
of  the  British  arms  was  deemed  to  afford  a  most 
fhvour^ble  opportunity  for  extending  the  benefits 
of  civil  independence.  Thus  did  S  spark,  which 
in  its  beginning  was  almost  imperceptible,  ac- 
quire magnitude ;  and  had  it  then  been  fostered, 
had  civil  talents,  combined  with  a  ]protectin^ 
and  conciliating  policy,  been  then  but  used,  the 
blood  subsequently  shea  would  have  been  spared, 
disgrace  would  not  have  fkllen  on  the  British 
arms,  and  instead  of  that  enmity  which  naturally 
followed,  instead  of  mourning,  devastation,  and 
reproach,  all  would  have  been  converted  into  the 
lasting  tod  sincere  blessings  of  the  emancipated 
inhabitants,  in  fkvour  of  a  nation  that  came  to 
aid  them  in  a  cause  connected  with  their  vitai 
interests. 

That  the  British  chiefs  were  early  convinced 
that  there  existefd  a  leading  party  in  ravour  of  in- 
dependence'and  a  change  of  government,  evidently 
results  fh>m  the  many  t>fficial  Reports  produced 
in  G^cral  WbStelocke^s  trial,  but  that  fliey  irere 
Mso  not  provided  with  any  instructions  ti>  im- 

f)rove  that  spirit,  seems  equally  condusive.  We 
eel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  on  the  appear- 
ranee  of  the  British  army  in  the  waters  oF  La 
Plata,  it  was  hailed  as  an  happy  omen  by  tliose 
who  sought  the  melioration  of  ttieir  country,  and 
the  passive  part  of  the  community  had  sufficient 
teliance  on  the  national  honour  t6  hope,  that 
whatever  was  attempted  would  be  honestly  di<^ 
rected  to  their  relief  and  benefit.  We  know  that 
men  high  in  civil  authority,  repeatedly  pressed 
the  English  to  declare  whether  they  came  as 
emancipators  or  as  c6nmierors ;  and  even  the  re- 
ligious communities  ptrblicly  testified  their  ioy 
and  their  congratulations  in  a  remarkable  ms- 
course  held  on  the  SSth  June,  1806.  But  we 
also  know  full  well  an  the  other  har^,  that  the 
*  English  chieft  were  necessarily  silent,  and  that 
silence  in  such  a  case  is  almost  worse  than  an 
tinpropiiious  avowa).  Too  well  we  know  how 
soon  the  Mteresting  a^d  Avoui^ble  sentiments 
first  excited  vanish€fd  into  air;  how  rapidly  tfa^ 
goaded  pride  and  disappointed  hopes  or  the  peo- 
ple exploded  in  open  damourV  kow  rancorously 
the  deluded  sagacity  of  the  clergy  converted  AeJ 
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niMous  deq)iBiinfitipii  figmnrt  tbe  invadere. 
Precisely  in  t^i«  ton?  i»  tlie  foUoifing  e\tnelj 

from  the  puptfind  letter  of  tho  bishop  of  La  Paz^ 

dated  th^  3d  qf  May  ^  1087 : 
^^  Qw  ^ria  do  QO9Qtr09»  qu9  9eria  de  imestras 

pi^ppriedades,  y  de  nue^tras  fronilia^,  y  que  seria 

(irincipalmente  d^  au^tra  religioi),  gi  flcganui  los 
Qglesea  i  domiaair  y  estaUece^  h»  en  Buenos 
Aypes,  y  opn  9W  aripas  y  su  artificipoa  seduccion 
intPHtasen  tambien  p^ietrar  69  el  pais :  siriaa 
pcff  Ventura  mas  iqdulgentes  cob  la  America  Es- 
panola  que  lo  son  ccm  la  Inlanda  que  es  casi  la 
misma  p#tria  ?" 

The  pffept  produced  by  diapoqrsies  of  this  na^ 
ture,  printed  and  circulated  among  a  peofile  ae^ 
custom^  to  devour  wjth  avidity  any  thing  in 
printy  and  to  attach  unbounded  credit  to  every 
thing  fix>m  their  priests,  may  be  better  conceived 
thiui  described.  And  sorry  wd  are  further  tp  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  whole  columns  of  the  Estrella 
del  Sm*;  a  n^wfmaper  printed  in  Monte  Video, 
in  English  and  ISpanish,  and  considered  as  the 
orsan  of  the  British  chiefi,  there  is  not  a  line  eal- 
duated  to  inspire  the  natives  with  the  smallest 
f^pnfidanf^e,  to  undo  in  the  sUglri^t  degree  the 
un&vourable  impressions,  or  to  convey  any  as- 
surances of  melioration  and  protection  to  the  der 
spopding  minds  of  a  people,  tp  whom  fetters  only 
in  a  new  form  were  offered* 
With  r^[ard  to  the  event9  attending  this  ex^ 

E edition,  it  is  bv  no  means  improhftfi^e  that  its 
te  was  decided  by  the  delay  whiioh  took  place 
in  the  junction  of  the  centre  with  the  advanced 
division;  for,  had  thpv  joined  the  day  before, 
^y  would  most  probably  haVe  eptered  the  town 
Imipediately,  while  part  of  the  eaemv's  forces 
were  out  .of  it,  and  Mnnrepared.  This  delay, 
though  short,  ^ve  the  latter  time  to  entrench 
and  fortify  their  streets,  and  to  post  themselves 
in  the  most  advantageous  stations.  But  the  re- 
atoratipn  of  Monte  Video  was  thp  stipulation 
most  to  be  nsgretted ;  for  every  principle  of  go^ 
policy  I'equirra  us  U>  keep  thsit  town  to  the  last 
extremitv;  nay,  some  of  the  beM  informed 
«mong  the  Spaniards  were  of  opinjoil,  that  our 
army  shoudd  nave  beem /contented  with  the  pos- 
session pf  the  19.  side  of  the  Plata,  without  ven- 
turing any  6rther,  because  we  riiould  thus  havje 
eomnwrncfed  the  trade  of  the  interion  and  Buenos 
Ayres  would  in  the  end  have  founo  it  necessary 
to  cone  to  tevme  of  aoeommodation  highly  to  oiir 
«diranlage. 

We  jQOidd  wilUagly  have  apared  ourselves  the 
jpain  of  intending  to  these  wdl  known  and  dis- 


graceful efroumfitai^eet,  bnt  wp  tbipk  it  pu?  duty 
tp  relieve  the  European  public  of  que -very  gene- 
ral error ;  which  is,  that  the  puccessps  of  the  I41 
Plateaus  werp  entirelv  owing  to  their  chief,  Li- 
niers.  Biography  wiU  havelittle  to.  relate  pf  a 
&vourable  nature  respecting  this  man-  Till  he 
took  the  command  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  troops 
he  was  a  gambler,  and  to  flattery  and  intrigue, 
joined  tp  the  courage  and  misplaced  confidence 
of  the  people,  whom  he  afterwards  betrayed^  be 
owed  nis  advancement.  That  he  was  not  even 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  courage  so  cenerally  at** 
tached  to  him,  we  can  cite  as  a  prop?,  that  he  de- 
serted the  city  in  the  second  attack  by  General 
WhitelQcke,and  only  returned  when  he  found  that 
the  danger  was  over* 

Hp  continued  to  exercise  the  authority  of  vice- 
roy after  the  expulsion  of  the  Engli^li,  and  an 
instance  was  not  Jong  wanting  to  convince  the 
people  of  his  secret  intentions  to  deliver  up  the 
countrv  to  the  French.  As  soon  as  the  usurpaj- 
tion  of  the  throne  pf  Spain  bad  placed  pn  it  a 
branch  of  the  Corsican  &mily,  emissaries  Were 
.sent  to  the  principal  ports  of  America,  to  ac- 
quaint the  govemprs  of  the  transfer  that  had  been 
made  of  these  distant  possessions,  and  to  conpert 
measures  widi  them,  under  the  previous  promise 
of  their  oontipuance  in  power,  now  to  conciliate 
the  people  to  the  new  dynasty.  The  person 
deputed  to  Buenos  Ayres  arrived  there  about 
the  10th  of  August  ISOB,  and  on  the  18th  Li- 
niers  issued  a  pnodlaroation,  advising  the  people 
^^  to  follow  the  eouunfde  of  their  American  an- 
cestors, who  wisely  avoided  the  disasters  which 
afflicted  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
by  waiting  till  the  &te  pf  the  mother  country  was 
determined,  in  order  then  tx^  obey  the  legitimate 
authority  that  occu})ied  the  throne."  To  this 
were  aifded  insinuations  that  Spain  bad  already 
yielded,  and  that  opposition  was  not  only  un- 
timely but  criminal. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  one  who  has  fi>l- 
iowed  the  inhalutants  of  Buenos  Ayres  through 
every  stage  <^  their  fiairiotic  efforts,  who  have 
seen  them  fight  ibr  their  invaded  rights,  to  form 
an  idea  of  their  feelings  on  this  occasion.  To  be- 
hold a  yoke,  ten  times  more  offensive  than  that 
which  they  had  just  resisted,  now  offered  to  be 
imposed  upon  them,  was  not  onlv  to  insult  their 
feelings,  patriotism,  and  national  honour,  but  to 
impeach  their  judgment*  The  &ct  is,  that  Li- 
niers  had  concerted  with  the  French  emissary, 
4that  30,000  men  were  necessary  to  keep  tne 
country  in  awe,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior ;  a  &ct  which  was  discovered  firom  the] 
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rinteirception,  b^  the  British,  of  the  despatch  to 
the  viceroy  Liniers,  ordering  him  to  make  pre- 
paration for  their  reception. 
-  Liniers  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  eovem- 
ment  till  the  central  Junta  of  Spain,  on  their  as- 
sumption of  the  supreme  authority,  sent  out  Gis- 
neros  to  supersede  him,  and  to  send  him  to  Spain 
as  a  prisoner.  Here  again  Liniers  not  only  be- 
trayed a  weak  spirit,  but  a  want  of  judgment,  for 
his  powers,  at  least,  had  the  merit  of  being  con- 
stitutional ;  but  he  ceded,  without  an  effort,  to 
the  new  comer,  and  retired  to  Cordova,  where 
we  for  the  present  leave  him. 

No  sooner  had  Viceroy  Cisneros  assumed  his 
functions  than  he  found  the  treasunr  empty,  the 
people  desponding  of  the  success  of  Spain,  and  a 
^eedom  of  speech,  hostile  to  her  supremacy,  verv 
prev^ent.  With  the  ordinary  police  of  ola- 
mshioned  statesmen  in  a  crisis  of  afikirs  which 
bids  defiance  to  all  regular  habits,  and  requires 
depth  and  originality  of  judgment,  he  proceeded 
to  fortify  himself,  by  calunff  around  him  all  the 
ancient  instruments  of  the  despotic  system  €si  the 
mother  country.  Those  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  talents  and  employments,  had  every  thing 
to  lose  and  nodiing  to  gain  by  a  change,  flocked 
round  him,  and  the  customary  system  of  eepio- 
liage  was  organized.  Dr.  Canete  prostituted  his 
pen  in  die  formation  of  31  articles,  which  we 
confess  that  we  have  perused  with  horror :  every 
lineasure,  in  short,  wsb  adopted  which  was  thought 
calculated  to  rivet  afresh  the  fetters  in  which  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  public  c^nion  had  so  k>ng 
'been  confined. 

The  exhausted  state  to  which  the  colonial  trea- 
sury had  been  reduced  by  the  late  military  exer- 
tions, now  gave  rise  to  many  sdiemes  for  increas- 
ing the  financial  resources  of  the  capital,  and  af- 
fording relief  to  the  people.  Amon^t  these,  the 
tnost  important  was  the  free  admission  of  British 
goods,  advised  by  the  leading  Creoles,  but  op- 
posed bv  all  the  ancient  Spaniards,  and  by  those 
who  aimered  to  the  old  form  of  government. 
The  discussion  of  this  momentous  question  ^ve 
rise  to  a  celebrated  memorial  by  Dr.  Mariano 
Moreno,  of  which,  although  from  its  merit,  we 
could  have  wished  to  have  given  it  verbatim^  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  affording  only  a  ge- 
'  neral  idea. 

The  memorial,  composed  in  elevated  language, 
breathes  a  spirit  of  indignation  arainst  the  sel- 
fish and  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  Cadiz  mer- 
chants, for  wnose  private  int^-ests  the  col/diiy 
was  so  shamefrdly  oppressed;  then  addressing 
himself  to  the  viceroy,  he  energetically  adds : 


^*  It  is  attempted  to  establish  advantages  on  bur 
ruin ;  the  government  then  ought  tp  be  doubly 
vigilant  to  frustrate  sd  sinister  a  design.  Our 
sovereign  conferred  on  your  excellency  the  high 
dignity  of  viceroy  of  these  provinces,  not  to 
watch  over  and  consult  the  dignity  of  the  Cadiz 
merchants,  but  to  preside  over  ours.  How  can 
a  trading  body,  that  has  at  all  times  raised  the 
standard  against  the  comnkon  good  of  other 
towns,  that  has  unitbrmly  been  the  advocate  of 
monopoly,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  be  admit- 
ted as  an  antfigonist  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  consulado  of  Cadiz  has  any  interest  or  l^iti- 
mate  intervention  in  the  interior  regulations  of 
this  province,  or  any  vote  c^  the  means  which 
may  msufe  its  pro^erity  ?'' 

After  successively  refbtinjr  all  the  minor  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  opposition,  tiU  he 
arrived  at  that  so  much  insisted  on  by  their  cham- 
pion, viz.  that  ^^  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  grant- 
ing a  free  trade  to  the  Biifflish,  in  a  few  years 
the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  Peninsula  will  be 
rent  asunder."  Dr.  Moreno  proceeds  with  re- 
-gard  to  the  ESn^lish  : 

^^  Our  Americans  will  never  be  more  secure 
than  when  trading  with  them ;  for  a  wise  and 
enterprizing  commercial  nation  detests  (Conquests, 
and  attends  less  to  inHitary  enterprise  tnon  to 
the  interests  of  her  trade.  With  regard  to  our- 
selves, the  days  in  which  we  live  have  afforded 
iiroois  of  our  fidelitjr,  which  might*be  envied  even 
ojr  the  towns  of  Spain.  The  EngUsh  tb^^lves 
will  ever  view  wiui  respect  the  conquerors'ofthe 
5th  of  July',  and  the  Spaniards  will  not  forget 
that  our  military  hospitals  were  not  filled  with 
traders,  but  by  natives  who  defended  the  country  * 
in  which  they  were  born,  fay  sheddiaff  their  best 
blood  in  defence  of  their  invaded  rights; 

^^  Nothing,  in  the  present  mcmient,  can  be 
more  advantageous  to  Spdn,  than  to  bind  and 
rivet,  bv  every  possible  tie,  the  union  and  alli- 
ance of  EnglaiKl.  This  generous  nation,  strug- 
glndg  almost  alone  under  the  weight  of  the  pre«» 
sent  contest  in  Europe,  afforded  to  our 'mother 
country  aid  and  succour,  such  as  was  before*  un- 
exampled in  the  friendships  of  nations ;  and- cer- 
tainly it  becomes  us,  in  o«r  own  speculations,  to 
-consult  the  interests  of  her  subjects.  At  siich  a 
period,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  true  Spa- 
niard  who  beholds  the  trade  of  Britain  with  re- 
pinin^^ ;  let  those  fetal  moments  be  remembered, 
m  which  our  plundered  and«  insulted  monardiy 
found  no  resources  within  itself,  for  they  hadjsre- 
viously  been  destroyed  by  a  subtle  enemy.  With 
what  gratitude  was  then  <  received  the  genevbusj 
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r«ariate&cie,  with  which  the-Eoglnh  gcaiiuB  placed 
in  motion  that  great  machme  which,  till  then,  ap- 
peared useless^  and  inert.  With  what  jubilee  was 
their  alliance  then  celebrated,  and  with  what 
pleasure  was  announced  the  imposing  force  which 
the  friendship  of  that  powerful  nation  imparted 
to  us.  It  is  a  sham^Kil  vileness  then  to  see,  that 
scarcely  have  we  thought  of  establishing  a  trade 
as  the  only  means  of  our  Ovation,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  carried  on  but  .through  the  means  of 
our  allies,  than  they  are  considered  by  our  tra- 
ders as  interlopers,  and  treated  with  an  execra- 
.tion  no  less  tn^rious  to  them,  than  incompatible 
with  our  true  interests. 

^^  Let  us,  then,  prove  ourselves  to  be  good  Spa- 
niards, when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  contri- 
bute by  commercial  relations  to  a  closer  union 
with  an  opulent  and  generous  nation,  whose  suc- 
cour is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  independence 
of  Spain.  We  well  know,  that  in  the  war  of  the 
succession,  France  obtained  a  free  commerce  with 
our  Americas,  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
deny  to  nratitude  what  mpendence  and  dread 
-then  snatdied  from  us.  Undefr  the  necetoity  of 
consulting  oaut  own  good^  let  lUS  not  repine  that 
«  reciprocal  advanti^;e. should  fiJl  to  the'  lot  of  a 
nation  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  and  without 
whose  aid  that  amelioration  which  we  propose 
can  never  be  attained.  Such  €u*e  the  united 
wishes  of  20,000  landholders  whom  I  represent, 
and  Ae  <mly  means  of  establishing,  with  a  dig- 
-nity  suifiable  to  the  chtou^ter  of  your  excellency, 
the  feuadatiefi'of  ^ur  felicity,  and  the  replenish- 
ment .of  your- treasury." 

We  cannot  help  considering  this  production  of 
the  Burke  of  S.  America  as  a  very  respectable 
specimen  of  Creole  eloquence ;  and  it  was  suc- 
-oesafbl.  The  establidnnent  of  a  free  trade  with 
England  gradually  raised  the  country  from  its 
depressed  state ;  the  operations  of  agriculture 
were  resiimed  and  incresised,  from  the  certainty 
^f  a  vent  for  its  ptoduce ;  and  even  hides  which, 
as  Dr.  Moreno  says,  their  grandfathers  threw 
away  as  objects  of  no  value,  now  became  a  staple 
commodity. 

The  nunds  of  the  people  were  at  length  ma- 
tured;  and  the  supposed  certainty  tteit  Spain 
had  fiiUen  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  a  foreign 
power,  made  them  anxious  for  their  own  safe^. 
Aware  of  those  reiterated  attempts  by  which  the 
French  had  endeavoured  to  enthral  their  aU^- 
.ance,  and  that  even  the  servants  of  the  old  go^- 
vemment  could  not  be  trusted,  with  one  voice 
they  resolved  t6  plajse  the  executive  power  in 
the  cabildoytio  .kie  i^xerci^ed  by  that  representa- 


tive body  of  the  pemle  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign Ferdinand  Vll.  till  a  superior  Junta  should 
be  assembled.  Notwithstanding  Cisneros  had 
assilred  the  people  that  he  would  adopt  no  mea- 
sures without  their  concurrence,  they  would  not 
Eermit  him  to  retain  any  power,  or  even  allow 
im  to  preside  in  their  councils^ 

On  the  96th  of  May,  1810,  the  provisional 
Junta  was  installed,  amidst  the  general  accla- 
mations of  the  inhabitants,  and  from  that  date, 
an  established  authority  calmed  ever^  fear,  and 
removed  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of  opir 
nion  in  the  capital. 

Thus  was  a  revolution  effected,  without  a  drop 
of  blood  shed,  which  levelled  to  the  ground  a 
vassalage  of  three  centuries,,  and  eternally,  eur 
graved  the  names  of  its  ftuthors  on  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

The  first  endeavours  of  the  Junta  were  to  in-^ 
spire  confidence  in  their  constituents.  It  was 
ordained,  that  all  the  proceedings  of  their  ses-  • 
sions  should  be  printed  weekly,  that  the  people 
might  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  representa- 
tives ;  who  themselves  considered,  that  mystery 
and  reserve  were  only  invented  by  power  to 
cover  or  palliate  crimes.  Every  citizen  was  inr 
vited  to  give  his  opinion  freely,  in  writing,  on 
any  public  measure,  and  authorized  to  address 
himself,  personally,  to  the  Junta  in  session  ;  or 
to  an  inaividual  deputy,  in  cases  of  complaint, 
claims,  or  remonstamce.  Measures  were  taken 
to  regulate  the  military  establishment  and  trade, 
and  to  reform  the  system  of  police.  Thus,  with- 
out a  contention  or  civil  broil,  without  anarchy 
or  confusion,  and  without  a  change  of  civil  po- 
li(;y,  did  they  lay  the  foundation  of  a  representa- 
tive and  load  ^oveniment ;  nor  were  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life,  or  the  security  of  property 
for  a  moment  affected. 

Monte  Video  had,  during  the  government  of 
Liniers,  been  the  first  to  convene  a  Junta  within 
itself,  but  it  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing from  the  controul  of  Liniers,  tnan  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  representative  local  government; 
and  it  was  never  carried  into  full.etirect.  Its  in- 
habitants acknowledged  that  of  Buenos  -^res, 
in  a  gen^^  assembly  held  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
after  the  communications  from  the  latter  were 
made  known,  and  a  public  act  of  allegiance  was 
registered;  the  cabildo  however  opposed  the 
measure!  the  next  day,  and  from  that  time,  to 
the  present,  Monte  v  ideo  has  continued  firm  to 
the  Cadiz  regency,  under  the  influence  of  Spa- 
nish naval  oncers,  and  has  ranained  the  seat  of 
(he  naval  ec^uipmeBt  fpr  bloduiding  the  capital.^ 
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fits  population,  added  to  tliat  of  the  SttrrouAdiiiff 
country,  is  estimated  at  14,090  inhabitants,  and 
from  great  desertion,  theffarrison  of  the  town  is 
reduced  to  1500  men.  Tiie  transactions  of  the 
interior  have  till  very  latehr  prevented  the  pa« 
triotic  army  of  the  Junta  from  makings  any  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  this  handAil  of  opponents ;  but 
the  wishes  of  the  people  have  universally  tended 
to  an  union  with  the  capital. 

Though  the  installation  of  the  Junta  of  Bue* 
nos  Ayres  arid  every  measure  that  immediately 
fbllowed,  produced  the  sincere  and  unanimous 
acclamations  of  the  people  at  larepe,  yet  the 
abridgment  of  power  must  naturally  he  expected 
to  have  created  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  the  immediate  servants 
of  the  old  government,  and  accustomed  to  five 
an  account  of  their  transactions  to  the  councils  of 
the  Indies  done.  The  royal  audience,  consist- 
ing of  Europeans,  nominated  at  home,  had  been 
len  in  the  superintendanee  and  administration  of 
public  justice,  but  was  soon  discovered  caballing 
with  Cisneros,  in  opposition  to  the  Junta,  whom 
they  refused  to  acknowledge,  or  to  take  the  usual 
oaths  of  office.  To  such  a  length  was  this  spirit 
of  party  hostility  carried,  that  the  Junta,  to  se- 
cure the  public  tranquillity,  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  back  to  Spain  Cisneros,  three 
tridores,  and  the  Jbcales  of  tne  royal  audience,  in 
i>rder  that  they  might  be  there  judged  by  the 
supreme  government.  On  the  29th  of  June  the 
Jupta  published  its  manifesto,  explaining  the  par- 
ticulars which  had  given  rise  to  this  measure, 
and  detailing  their  reiterated  endeavours  to 
bring  the  members  of  the  royal  audience  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  as  public  Ainctionaries 
to  impress  upon  them  the  danger  of  disregarding 
the  wishes  or  the  people,  and  sowing  the  seecte 
of  discord  and  disunion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  Liniers,  whom 
we  left  in  Oordova ;  and  to  iUustrate  a  subject 
which,  as  well  from  distance  as  design,  has  l)een 
greatly  misrepresented  to  the  English  public. 

No  sooner  had  tranquillity  been  restored  to 
the  capital,  by  the  departure  of  Cisneros,  and 
his  fellow-plotters,  than  it  was  discovered  that  a 
more  formidable  party  was  collecting  in  the  in- 
terior, and  particularly  at  Cordova,  headed  by 
Liniers,  the  Intendant  Concha ;  his^assessor  Ro- 
drigues,  Bishop  Orellana,  Colonel  AUende,  and 
accomptant  Joaquim  Moreno.  Their  intention 
was  qot  only  to  suppress  the  votes  of  tfie  people, 
but  to  oppose  by  an  armed  force  all  obedience  to 
the  covemment  established  in  the  capital.  They 
pnbnd}'  declared  the  Junta  ^  insurgent,  and  re- 


▼olutioanry,*'  and  eves  the  bishop  endeavoiaml, 
but  in  vain,  to  profime  the  pulpitB,  by  rousiiu^  a 
party  to  his  cause ;  yet  eo  irm  was  the  paUic 
mind,  though  at  the  distance  of  much  more  than 
100  leagues,  that  veir  few  partiaaiie  were  made. 

In  vain  did  the  jmta  of  Bu^ios  Ayrea  use 
every  friendly  remonstrance  and  exhorlatian  to 
dissuade  these  leaders  from  their  hortfle  desioiM, 
and  not  to  deluge  the  eountij  in  the  Uaod  of 
their  fellow  eitixens ;  every  overtuve  was  tvcattd 
with  disdain,  nay,  even  rejected  with  oirtraga. 
All  correspondence  witfi  th^  capital  was  interw 
dieted,  evefy  thin^  on  the  roada  was  intereepted, 
and  a  plan  of  raising  an  armed  force  to  depose 
the  Junta,  and  reinstate  the  old  servants  of  the 
g[oyemment,  was  resolved  on.  Eveiy  proelnmn*' 
tion  breathed  captivity,  fire  and  sword,  and  every 
tool  and  despot  of  the  old  system  was  invited  to 
join  them.  Liniers  took  the  command  of  the  Ssw 
troops  he  could  collect,  and  in  vain  did  the  peo- 
ple of  Cordova  sigh  for  a  release  from  the  op- 
pression of  this  French  satellite. 

The  account  of  these  proceedings  diffiifled 
through  the  patriots  of  La  jPlata  a  general  fee- 
ing of  compassion  for  the  distresses  m  the  poMle 
of  Cordova,  and  many  volunteers  steoped  ror** 
ward,  oflfering  ta  march  to  their  relief.  Towurds 
the  beginning  of  August  die  patriot  army  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Coraova,  where  they  ware  re- 
ceived by  their  f^ow  provinoiak  as  their  so- 
licited and  sighed  for  liberators,  who  cane  as 
brothers  to  release  them  from  die  miserioaof  ra- 
pine and  civil  discord,  and  to  wreet  fima  un- 
worthy hands  the  power  that  oppressed  them. 

Notwithstanding  Liniers  haa  previously  con- 
certed the  defence  of  the  town,  aner  dilapidating 
the  public  treasury,  and  committing  in  Ae  true 
French  style  other  acts  of  coerdmi  on  its  defence- 
less inhabitants,  he  fled  on  the  first  €fAug^gt  at 
the  approach  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  army  towards 
Peru,  canying  with  him  his  feUow  conspiratovs, 
nine  cannon,  and  400  men.  Havoc  and  destruo- 
tion  attended  his  footsteps  i  the  eountry  was  laid 
waste,  the  ferms  and  dwelling  of  the  peao(Boble 
inhabitants  who  would  not  jom  him  were  burned 
to  the  greund ;  on  them  he  satiated  his  friry  and 
his  avarice,  for  thev  were  the  objects  no  less  •  of 
his  craeky  than  of  his  pillage.  But  his  eaffeer 
was  soon  slopped.  On  the  fifth  he  was  tid»ii 
prisoner  by  a  small  party  detadied  in  puvsnit, 
after  having  been  abandoned  by  those  wnom  he 
had  in  a  great  measure  forced  into  his  serviee, 
and  with  three  otter  leaders  was  sent  to  the  ca- 
nital  a  prisoner  for  trial.  Cordova,  relieved 
mm  the  presence  of  its  tyrant,  unaniBMnialy] 
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[voted  Dn  Fmieft  «0  ite  de^M;  to  the  Junta,  and 
Beace  and  traimiulUl|r  were  reitbred  to  itfi  inlta- 
bitaate* 

The  iaeorporalioa  of  Chile  ^th  Buwod  Ayi^s 
took  place  in  September  1810,  and  the  addition 
of  thiB  extaiisive  and  iin|Miitaat  kin^onii  with 
the  libioa  -of  Cordova,  oompleted  ft  jurisdiction 
that  reached  to  the  ahorefl  ^  the  S.  Mas.  The 
intete^ng  province^  of  Coehabaml)a  borderiaij^ 
upon  Peru,  ENrought  its  little  army  into  the  fiel^ 
secured  part  of  the  Cordoya  conspirators  who 
had  escaped,  and  relieved  the  nins^ibourii^  towns 
ftxM  their  old  oppressors,  aad  frani  tiie  influence 
held  over  them  oy  the  viceroy  of  Lima.  Potosi^ 
Charcaa,  La  Paz,  Ctehdbamba,  CdMlov^,  and 
Salta,  have  all  toined;  so  that,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  part  of  raiuguay  still  under  die'ascend^ 
ancy  of  the  court  of  the  Brasils,  the  jtCirisdiction 
of  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  emended  itself 
aver  the  whole  of  the  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata  as 
it  lately  stood,  with  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  and 
2,600,000  itthahilaala  eoculted  in  their  new-born 
frs#do«i. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  diferences  between 
the  New  Jttttta  ef  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Govern 
nor  ^  Monte  Vi^eo,  the  general  aggregttte  of 
the  evelits  we  have  to  record^  up  to  the  end  of 
tibe  year  1811,  may  be  stated  in  these  words; 
aamely»  that  wUle  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  bombarding  the  town  at  Mooie  Video,  the 
aeamen  of  the  k^ter  plMce  were  asBaiUng,  in  the 
like  melancholy  manner,  the  former  city.  These 
twp  flowers  were  evidetttlv  the  represelUtatives 
of  v«7  diffe^nt  ialterests;  tHit  the  spirit  of  war 
seeiaed  to  be  so  determined  in  these  anha^y  re** 
{|pon%  thift,  ^ven  whem  there  wae  a  temporary 
^^essatioa  ^  of  hostilities  betweto  those  aaturtd 
rivals,  the  old  «nd  new  Sptoiaids  of  tiie  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  itself  engi^ged  in  the  most  deadly 
enmities,  and  ware  consttmtly  conspiring  ag^nst 
each  other's  livea.  From  about  the  Sd  of  July 
to  the  beginning  (^  August,  l&ie,  the  city  of 
JSueaOs  Ams  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  com- 
motion. The  cause  of  this  is  said  to  have  been 
the  dissatisfaction  which  the  European  Spanimrds 
had  eouceived^  on  accoiml  of  the  abject  condi- 
.ti€m  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Juntli  of 
Bueaes  Ayres.  Hence  they  are  said  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  overturning  the  existing 
govemmejoft,  with  the  view  of  tsJdngtnto  their 
6wn  hands  the  supreme  authority.  They  ftiled 
in  th^  prqiect,  and  upwards  tof  flOO  of  like  con- 
•spiratoiaitlOHKfirising.toe  first  dass  of  merchants) 
weitesMdeprisoneta,  of  whessSS  were  shot.  The 


following  oKtract  of  a  lettet  contains,  sotfie  of  th^ 
particulars  of  these  unhappv  occurrenceSi 

^'  Th^  conspiracy  was  planned  by  Martin  Al«- 
•aagu,  a  Spaniard,  60  years  of  age,  who  had  ac- 
cUmulatea  a  large  fortune  in  Buenos  Ayres.  His 
chi^  assistants  were  Telechea  Francisco  Valde* 
pares,  and  a  monk  named  Jose  de  las  Animasy 
They  had  provided  1500  stand  of  arins»  Accords 
ing  to  their  prcsect,  the  dqpots  of  ammunitien 
and  artillery,  and  the  military  guards  in  different 
parts  of  the  city^  were  to  be  surprised  at  one 
and  the  same  moment*  They  were  then  to  at- 
tack the  fi:)rtress.  It  was  planned  that  a  party 
should  secure  the  Fort  Major^  and  ocHnpel  him 
to  open  the  principal  ^te,  at  whidi  900  of  the 
conspirators  were  to  be  ready  to  enter.  They 
had  prepared  fidse  keys  to  opeti  the  sally  port, 
and  400  were  to  enter  on  that  side.  The  attempt 
was  to  be  made  at  two  o'clock  iA  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  July*  The  Spanish  sailors  in  the 
road  were,  to  land  at  day-break,  h^  a  signal 
agreed  apon,  to  asisist  the  conspiralers.  Authe 
members  of  the  govermneM  dnd  the  magistaites 
were  to  be  immeaiately  shot;  and  all  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  the  AmericaA  settlers,  were  to 
be  shif^d  off  for  Monte  Video.  The  plot  was 
discovered  on  the  9d,  by  a  slave  belonging  to 
<me  of  die  princnpal  conspirators;  and,  on  the 
3d,  Alsaga  and  three  more  of  the  conspirators 
were  secured,  and  instandv  shot.  Al«aga  has 
left  a  wife  and  14  children.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  al- 
leged culprits,  and  the  time  of  their  death.  Most 
of  them  were  j^ei^ons  of  distinction  and  opu- 
leace«  These  persons  were  executed  on  the 
several  days  stated  i<^ 

Julv  3.  Francisco  Gara,  Mathewes  Cainira^. 
fiebasfaan  Torres. 

July  6.  Mmrtin  da  Aleaa^  Francisco  Tde- 
chea,  Francisoo  Yaldepares,  atiguel  Marco,  Jose 
Dias,  Diego  Saintenac. 

Jmy  13.    Jose  de  Animos  (Barbon  Friar). 

July  16.  Domingo  Liaigo,  Valentin  Sc^ina,. 
Carlos  Castelana. 

July  SSi  Carlos  Durac,  Fei^liatidez  Pares, 
Roque  Latireta,  Jose  Carracela,  Antonio  Ver-^ 
dmga^  Juan  M^iA-in,  Mateo  F^fensindea  Barula* 
Felipe  Alonaso  Conde. 

Besides  these,  one  European  Spaniard  more,, 
had  been  oonvicted  of  beina;  a  principal  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life.. 
In  all  2B  had  been  put  to  death.  Durhig  these 
events,  through  the  interference  of  LondStrang- 
fbrd,  a  perfect  good  understemdiag  was  main*-] 
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Sained  behnsen  the  PoitUfi^ese  gevemment  and 
e  Junta;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  information 
had  reached  Buenos  Ayres  that  all  the  Peruvian 
mines,  and  the  mint  at  Potosti,  were  in  the  power 
of  the  army  of  Lima.  The  punishment  of  the 
conspirators  had  revived  the  animosity  of  the 
government  and  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video, 
against  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  active 
preparations  were  making  for  the  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

Whilst  such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  afiairs 
in  the  colonies,  the  Cortes  were  at  length  pro- 
ceeding at  home  to  adojpt  some  measures,  with  a 
view  to  conciliation.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the  Cadiz  papers,  of  Oct.  22, 

"  Cortes,  SIst  day. 

^^  In  consequence  of  an  official  dispatch  from 
the  secretary  of  marine  having  been  read,  and 
Tarious  other  documents,  stating  that  general 
Monteverde  had  pacified  all  the  province  of  Ca- 
racas, and  taken  the  rebel  Miranda,  and  all  the 
other  insurgent  chiefs  prisoners.  Senor  Cala- 
irava  proposed,  that  the.  regency  should  be  in- 
'Stmcted  to  inform  Don  Domingo  Monteverde, 
that  the  Cortes  had  seen  with  great  satisfaction 
the  happy  results  of  his  operations,  as  likewise 
the  important  services  which  he,  and  the  troops 
iHider  nis  command,  had  performed  in  the  pacifi- 
cation and  reconquest  of  tiie  Caracas.  This  pro- 
position was  approved,  with  the  suppression  of 
the  word  ^  reconquest,'  on  the  proposal  of  Senor 
Meiidiola. 

*  ^^  The  Cortes  then  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  ultramarine  commission  (see  the 
sitting  of  the  12th  August  181S)  relative  to  the 
•abolinon  of' the  Mitas,  (1)  and  the  other  propo- 
sitions of  Senor  Castello.  This  serior  made  a 
•long  and  learned  discourse,  in.  which,  with  the 
most  solid  reasons  he  proved  the  inhumanity, 
injustice,  and  barbarity  of  such  an  establishment. 
Irving  concluded,  he  begged  of  Senor  Conde  de 
Toreno  that  they  diould  immediately  proceed  to 
vote,  as  the  point  did  not  require  greater  illus- 
'tration,  and  aU  the  deputies  being  convinced  (ex- 
-cept,  perhaps,  Senor  Astolza,  who  had  made  a 
proposition  in  fiivour  of  the  Las  Mitas)  of  the 
necessitv  of  abolishing  an  establishment  which 
opposed  the  principles  of  equality  established 
between  the  ultramarine  Spaniards  and  those  of 
the  peninsula.  After  some  discussion,  in  which 
Benors  Astolaza  and  Larrazabel  took  a  p^rt,  the 
report  of  the  commission  was  put  to  the  vote  and 
unanimously  approved. 


<<  1st.  That  Las  Mkm  diould  be  fer  ev^r  rix>^ 
lished."  (The  Mitas  are  a  certain  contribution 
of  men  wluch  the  people  are  obliged  to  give  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  working  of  the  mines, 
&c.) 

''  2d.  That  the  Indians  shonld  be  -exempted 
from  the  personal  service  they  gave  the  clergy, 
or  any  other  public  functionair  whatever;  oblig- 
ing tnem,  however,  to  satisfy  the  parochial  rights 
the  same  as  the  other  classes. 

^<  Sd.  That  the  public  charges,  such  as  the 
building  churches,  making  roads,  &c.  should  be 
equally  borne  by  all  the  inhabitants  indiscrimi- 
natelv. 

'^  4th.  That  divisions  of  land  should  be  made 
to  the  Indians,  leaving  to  the  provincial  deputies 
the  care  of  assi^inf  tne  quotas,  See.  &c. 

^^  5th.  That  in  sdl  the  territories  of  America 
some  of  the  dignitaries  should  necessarily  remain 
with  the  Indians." 

By  advices  from  Buenos  Ayres,  up  to  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  in  which  the  above  decree 
was  passed,  it  appeared  that  an  extraordinary 
courier  had  arrived  in  that  town  from  Chile,  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  European  and  American 
Spaniards  had  come  to  an  amicable  understand- 
ing, and  that  great  rejoicings  were  goine  on; 
but  we  do  not  consider  this  reconciliation  aslikely 
to  be  of  anv  long  standing.  It  was  also  observec^ 
that  the  British  navigation  would  probably  be 
much  molested  by  the  Lima  cruizers  on  the  coast 
of  Chile. 

By  the  same  post,  it  vras  Bsaerted  that  the 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  in  a  ferment 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  month,  in 
consequence  of  the  struggles  of  the  different  par- 
ties for  power,  which  haa  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  persons  in  office,  and  that  a  new  set  was 
brought  forward  for  the  three  ensuing  months, 
until  the  next  general  assembly  met.  This  is 
the  fourth  attempt  at  an  elective  bodv  for  a  po- 
pular representation,  and  the  next  will  probably 
share  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  of  being  in- 
terrupted in  their  detiates,  and  turned  out  of 
doors  by  the  military.  The  new  executive  body 
consists  of  Dr.  Juan  Jose  de  Pasos,  Dr.  Nicolas 
de  la  Pana,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Alvaress  de  Jonte. 
The  public  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
change. 

It  IS,  we  should  suspect,  needless  for  us  to  ob- 
serve, after  the  various  changes  of  fortune  exhi- 
bited in  the  jurisdiction  of  iJi  Plata,  within  the 
last  three  years,  that  no  idea  of  the  final  issue  of 
ihe  revolution  can  be  formed  from  the  events  last] 
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l^nniiel'ated,  way  Ao^Uier  thsn  as  Ith^y  fend  to 
flh^w,  and,  BB  we  helkpv^e,  most  justly,  that  the 
8ofl  should  perish  ere  the  tree  of  freedom  that 
has  been  planted  in  it  should  be  rooted  up;  or. 
in  other  words,  that  those  who  lotve  pledged 
themselfres  to  thO'Caiis^  'of  eniancipaticm^  would 
leaVe  no  stratagwoviMy  hardiness  ilntried,'to  eSEBCt 
the  object  of  their  wishes.  See  the  General  Pre** 
fiioe.3  ... 

PiiATA,  another,  a  large  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Gniz  de  la  Sierra,  in 
P^u.  It  rises  from  some  lakes,  runs  in  a  very 
abundant  streamyfarmiBgacurve;  inclining  to 
n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Piray  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Moxos.  It  is  also  called  Guapaix 
and  Grinde;  and  to  the  n.  of  the  capital  of  Santa 
Cruz  it  has  a  good  port,  called  Pailas. 

Pi<ATA,  anottntr,  a  small  river,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs  from  the  e,  to  w. 
and  a  little  from  its  souroe  enters  the  Patu- 
mavo. 

Plata,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Sea,  near  the 
cape  or  promonldrf  of  San  Lorenso,  in-  ttie  plro- 
vince  and  government  of  Gimyaquil.  It  is  the 
gulf  of  this  name,  and  belongs  to  the  furisdio- 
tion  of  the  district  of  Puerto  Viejo.  Francisco 
Pizarro  called  it  thus,  as  having  seen  here  the 
first  silver  of  Peru  amongst  the  Indians.  It^  is 
two  leaaues  long  and  one  and  an  half  wide,  sur- 
roundal-with  verv  loft  v.  and  pointed  rocks,  de- 
sert and  cioveried  with  trees,  and  filled  with 
snakes  and  vipers.  A  little  more  than  three 
leagues  from  the  continent,  in  lat.  P  IS^  s. 

Plata,  some  very  large  shoals  or  sdnd  banks, 
to  the  f .  of  St.  Domingo.  They  are  two,  the  one 
round,  the  other  long. 

PLAT  AN  AR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  govwnment  of  Cumana.  Al- 
though it  is  situate  in  Guayana,  it  is  one  of  the 
settlements  founded  b^  the  religious  observers  of 
San  Francisco  del  Pintu. 

Plat  AN  AR,  another  settlement,  in  this  pro- 
vince, on  the  shore  of  a  river,  and  near  its  en- 
triattce  into  the  Orinoco. 

PliATANOS,  Sak  Jcak  db  los,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  aiid 
akaUia  mayor  of  Taazitaro  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  is  of  an  not  temperature,  inhabited  by  40  &- 
milies  of  Indians,  produces  in  abundance  fruits 
and  palms  of  cocos,  much  esteemed  in  the  other 
jurisdiotionis ;  and  is  10  leagues  n.  of  its  h^ 
settlement. 

Platanos,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
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wihich  rises  in  ifaeSierris,  wJuch  it  has  to  the  «. 
runs.  II.  fi.  e.  andenters.tlie  sea  between  the  point 
of  Las  Mulas  and  the  bay  of  Nines. 

PLATE,  a  small  isle  of  the^.  Sea^  near  the 
road  of  Nova  Scotia^  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence, between  the  island  of  Buenaventura  and 
CapeGraspe.. 

Plate,  another,  a  small  island  on  the  w.  coast 
of  Newfi)nndland» 

Plate,  another,  near  the  e.  coast  of  Cape 
Britain,  between  the  bay  of  Miray  and  the  Piedra 
de  Fusil. 

Plate,  a  point  of  ^land  or  cape,  on  the  same  e. 
coast  of  Cane  Britain,  between  Port  Dolphin  and 
the  Bay  of  Naffaniche. 

[Plate,  SfoNTs  na,  a  mountainous  settle- 
ment near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  St.  Domin- 
go, towards  its  eastern  extr^nity,  15  leagues  n. 
of  the  mouth  of  MaccMiz  river,  and  16  to  the 
If.  e.  of  the  city  of  St.Domingo.  It  was  formerly  a 
flourishing  place,  and  called  a  city;  but  the  whole- 
palish  does  not  now  contain  above  600  souls. 
Two  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  it  is  the  wretched  set- 
tlement of  Boya,  to  which  the  cacique  Henri  re- 
tired, with  Um  small  reknnant  of  Indians,  wl^n 
the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V .  had  driven  him  to  a  revolt.  There 
does  not  now  exist  one  pure  descendant  of  their 
race.] 

[Plate,  Point,  the  it.  point  of  the  entrance 
into  Port  Dauphin,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  idand 
of  Cape  Breton,  or  Sydney ;  and  three  leagues 
$.  w.  by  s.  of  Cape  Fumi,  which  is  the  s.  9. 
boundairy  of  the  hurbour  of  Achepe.] 

FPl  ate.  Port  d£>  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  ISt.  Domingo,'  is  overlooked  hv  a  white  moun- 
tain, and  lies  8S  leagues  w.  of  Old'  Cape  Fran- 
cois. It  has  three  fathoms  water  at  its  entrance, 
but  diminishes  within;  and  b  but  aft  indifferent 
harbour.  The  bottom  is  in  some  parts  sharp 
rocks,  capable  of  -cutting  the  cables.  A  vessd 
must,  on  entering,  keep  very  dose  to  the  point 
of  the  breaker,  near  the  eastern  fort;  when  in, 
she  anchora  in  the  middle  of  the  port.  The  can- 
ton of  Port  de  Plate  greatly  abounds  in  mines  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper.  There  are  also  mines 
of  plaster*  It  is  unhealthy,  from^  the  custom 
which  the  inhabitants  have  of  drinking  the  water 
of  a  ravine.  It  has  a  handscnne  church,  and  about 
8,500  inhabitants.] 

[Plate  Fobmb,  La,  a  town  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  It.  pjrainsula  of  St.  Dominm,  three  leagues 
w.  of  roiftt  du  Paradfe,  which  is  opposite  the 
settlen^nt  of  that  name,  a  leiigue  from  the  sea; 
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drift;  mUoB  Si  bjr  e. -of  Bomhaffite,  iaafll  91  9.  m 
fty  9.  iif  the  Mole.    Lut.  IS^"  35^  It.    Long.  TS"" 

PLATEROS,  an  Ikneieat  atid  barbarous  tuition 
of  IiidUitnS)  of  the  province  and  oorfwfofinffo  of 
Caenca  in  ihe  Idn^om  of  Quito.  They  ocou* 
,  pied  die  country  which  lies  to  the  e.  of  the  river 
raote)  and  ifi^e  exceUent  artifitsers  of  silver, 
from  whence  ihejr  had  this  name  Aiven  to  th^m. 
Tfaev  are  now  entirely  extinguidied. 

[PLATFORM,  a  biTf.  on  the  m  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  eastward  of  Dunklin's  Cliff.] 

PLATO,    a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Santa  Martain  the  Nuevo  Rcyno 
e  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande  de 
la  Mag<kdena^  and  « .  of  the  town  of  Tenerife. 

PLATRIERE,  a  bay  or  large  and  convenient 
port  of  Cape  Britain,  in  N.  America. 

[PLATTE,  La,  a  small  river  of  Vermont^ 
which  fells  into  Lake  Cham^dain  at  Shelbilme.] 

PLATTSBURG,  a  town  near  the  n.  shore  of 
Lake  Oeorm  in  tbe  state  of  New  York.  Five 
mites  «D.  of  Ticoiuk^oga,  and  187  n.  of  New  York 
city» 

IPLATTSBURGH,  is  an  extensive  township 
in  Clinton  County,  New  York ;  situate  on  the  w* 
margin  of  Lake  Champlain,  Iving  n.  of  Wills'* 
borough,  about  240  miles  ft.  of  ^w  York  dty, 
and  146  s.  s,  w.  of  Quebec  in  Canada.  From  the 
s.  part  of  the  towii  the  mountains  recede  wide 
away  frmn  the  lake,  -and  leave  a  ehaHning  tract 
of  ereellent  land,  of  a  rich  loam,  well  watered  \ 
aand  about  an  equal  praportion  suitable  fbr  mea* 
dow  and  for  tillage^  The  land  rises  in  a  gentie 
ascent  for  several  miles  from  the  kke^  of  which 
eveiy  ferm  wfll  have  a  delightAil  view.  Seveitd 
years  ag^  this  township,  and  the  whole  county 
indeed,  which  at  present  contains  several  tbou<* 
sand  inhabitants^  was  a  wilderness ;  now  they 
have  a  house  for  public  worAip,  a  court-house 
ioid  gaol,  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  gene« 
tal  sessions  of  the  peacie  «it  hene  twice  in  a  year ; 
they  have  airli^ns  of  aknost  eveiy  kind  among 
theSta,  and  furnish  among  themselves  all  the  ma* 
terials  for  building,  glaiis  excepted.  Polite  dr«- 
cks  may  hei«  be  ft^ad,  and  the  genteel  traveller 
be  entertained  With  the  tuxniries  of  a  eea^port,  a 
tone  on  the  har^sic^rd,and  a  philosophical  con- 
vt^imtion.  In  1790,  it  contained  458  inhabitants, 
including  13  slaves.  In  1796  ^t«  were  ISS  of 
the  i^amlanl^  qualified  electors.] 

PLAY-GRBEN^,  of  Pir^ACooAN,  a  lake  in 
N.  Amc^ca,  iti  the  «en4tory  belongilig  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  *  ties  Mar  the  n.  dhore 
of  Lake  Winnipy. 
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>  PLAYAyLsL)  a  part  6f  the  eoast  of  ftra^  id 
the  province  and  eorregimknto  of  TruxiUo ;  be* 
tween  the  port  of  Guanape  and  the  settlement  of 
Moche« 

Plata,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Parda^ 
whkh  is  a  port  on  &e  Strait  of  Magellmi,  at 
tiie  entrance  of  the  narrow  pass  callea  Del  Pa« 
sagj^. 

PiiAYA,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Bhnca^ 
and  the  dedicatoiy  title  of  San  Agustin,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  govmnment  of  Carta-» 
gena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande  de  la  Maeia* 
lena.  It  is  one  of  the  new  towns  fonndea  in 
1776  by  the  governor  Don  Francisco  Piaueiita. 

P1.ATA,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Grsnde, 
in  the  same  province  and  govemaient  as  the 
former^  It  lies  upon  a  large  strand  at  the  en- 
trance of  die  city  of  Cartagena. 

PLAZA,  a  settlement  and  omnto  of  gold 
mines  of  the  province  and  corrtgimienio  of  Quil<* 
lota  in  the  lungdom  of  Chile ;  in  a  fertile  and 
beautifiil  valley. 

'  Pi/AKA,  a  nver  of  the  proTime  and  sovem* 
ment  ct  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, which  rises  in  the  valley.of  Los  Paces,  and 
entera  the  Cauca« 

PLAJEILLA,  a  settlement  and  miittk)  of  gold 
mines  of  the  province  and  cowegimienio  of  Qail«^ 
Iota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

[PLEASANT  Point,  a  n.  e.  head4aiid  in 
Meny  Meeting  Bay,  district  of  Mmne,  and  in 
Lincoln  County.    1^  Merry  Mbeting  Bay.] 

[PiiBASANt  Point,  the  e.  boundary  of  the 
mouth  of  Hawk's  or  Sandwich  River,  in  the 
harbour  of  Chebocto,  on  the  s*  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.] 

[Pleasant  River^  a  small  village,  where  ia 
a  post-office  on  t^  sea-coast  of  Washington 
County,  ^^ict  of  Maine,  and  at  the  head  of 
Nam^uagus  Bay ;  16  miles  n.  e.  of  Goldabo* 
rough,  and  S4  w.  by  s.  of  Machias.] 

[PLBIN  River,  the  n.  head-waler  of  Illinois 
River.  It  interlocks  with  €hieag6  River,  a 
water  of  Lake  Michigan.  Forty  mileB  from  its 
source  is  tbe  place  caued  Hid  Inaod ;  S6  adle^ 
jbrther  it  passes  through  Dupage  Lake;  and 
five  mfles  below  the  lake^  ana  s.  of  Monat  Jo^ 
iiet,  it  joins  Theakiki  Riv^,  whidi  comes  fiiom 
tiie  e.  Thence  the  united  stream  assumes  Ao 
name  of  Illinois.  The  land  between  these 
branches  is  rich,  and  intermoed  with  swamps 
and  ponds.] 

PliESIS,  a  river  of  the  island  Guadalupe^ 
one  of  the  Antilles.    It  rises  in  the  mountains 
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^thtt^.e*  fS8m  m  wd  Mfom the  Mt  betiv^m 
tlMM  of  Vieux  HaMtaM  and  Bivlif, 

[PLUCKfiMIN,  a  town  or  village  c^  8one 
trade  in  Somenet  Countj,  New  J^raev ;  S&  milea 
»•  of  PrinoetoB^  and  about  18^  s.  w,  of  Hrmswi  ~ 
It  derived  ita  singular  name  from  an  old  Irif 
man  noted  for  hb  addiesa  in  taking  in  people,] 

[PLUE,  Lac  i^a,  or  Baik y  1m»j  lies  w.  dj 
fi.  of  lidia  SuperiiHr,  and  e.  by  <»t  of  the  Lake  oi 
the  Woods,  in  IJpper  Canada. 

The  Narrows  are  in  n.  lat.  -  -  49"  3"^  8"^ 
Fort  Lac  la  Plue  -  -»  *  48  35  49 
Island  Portage  •  -  «  50  7  31 
At  die  Barrier  •  «  «-  50  7  51 
W.long.  -  -  •  •  95  8  30 
[PLUMB  Idand^  on  the  ooast  of  Massachu* 
setts,  is  about  seven  miles  kmg,  and  about  half  a 
mSe  broad,  extending  from  the  entrance  of  Ips** 
wich  River  on  the  s.,  nearly  a  it.  course  to  the 
mouth  of  Merrimack  River,  and  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  hf  a  narrow  sound,  called  Plum 
Island  River,  which  is  foi-dable  in  several  places 
at  low  water*  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
sand,  blown  into  curious  heaps,  and-  crowned 
wjfth  bushes  bearing  the  beaelw)lum.  There  is 
however,  a  valuable  property  of  salt-marah,  and 
at  the  «•  end  of  the  island  are  two  or  three  good 
iums*  On  the  n  •  end  stands  the  light^^houses, 
and  the  remains  ci  a  woodra  fort,  bulk  during 
the  war,  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  On  the 
searshore  of  this  island,  and  on  Salisbury  Beach, 
the  Marine  Society,  and  other  gentlemen  of  New-i 
buiy  Port,  have  humanely  erected  several  small 
houses,  faniished  with  fuel  and  oth^  conveni- 
ences, for  the  relief  of  mariners  who  may  be 
shipwrecked  on  this  coast.  The  n.  end  lies  in 
lat.  42°  47^  II.  and  long.  70^  50"  u^.  See  Nbw« 
Bunv  Poft.1 

[Plumb  island,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Long 
Island,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  annexed 
lo  Soutkhold  in  Sulfolk  County.  It  contains 
about  800  acres,  and  supports  seven  families* 
It  is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  com,  butter, 
eheese,  and  wool.  It  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
fitmi  the  e.  point  of  Southhold.  This  island, 
with  the  sandy  point  of  Gaidner's  Island,  form 
the  entrance  of  Gardner's  Bay.l 

[PiaOMB  Point,  Grbat,  on  tne  s.  coast  of  the 
idand  of  Jamaica,  forms  the  s.  e.  limit  of  the 
peninsula  of  Port  RotbI,  which  shelt^f  the  har- 
Doar  of  Kingston.  Little  Plumb  Point  lies  sp. 
of  the  former,  towards  the  town  of  Port  Royal, 
on  the  s.  side  ef  the  peninsula.] 

[PLUBiSTEAD,apost*town  of  Pennsylvania; 
mtnata  on  the  v.  Aid  of  Delaware  River,  S8 
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niae)i#«  ^PtflaMnhia^  and  14  r.  by  m.  of  Aleai:« 
andria  in  New  Jersey.]     ' 

[PLYMOUTH^  a  maritime  county  in  the  e. 
pwrt  of  the  state  of  Maasaqhuaetts,  having  Massa^ 
diusetts  Bay  to  the  n.  e.,  Bristol  County  s.  » ., 
Bernstaple  County  5.  c,  and  Norfolk  Countv  n .  m. 
It  is  subdivided  into  15  towndu^,  of  which  Ply- 
mouth is  the  efaief ;  and  contains  4M0  houses 
snd  S9y555  inhaUtants.  Within  the  counties  of 
Plymouth  and  Bristol,  thene  are  now  in  opera*^ 
tion,  14  blast,  and  six  air  furnaces,  90  forges, 
seven  slitting  and  rolling  miUs,  besides  a  nuDUMBr 
of  trip-hammer  shops,  and  an  almost  incredible 
number. ctf  nail^shops,  and  others  for  common 
smiAeiy.  These  furnaces,  supplied  from  the 
neighhouring  mines^  produce  annually  from  1500 
to  mX>  tons  of  iron  ware.  The  foraes,  on  an 
avM'age,  manufecture  more  than  1000  tons  an^ 
nually,  and  the  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  at  least 
1500  tons.  The  various  manu&ctures  of  these 
mills,  have  given  rise  to  many  other  branches  in 
iron  and  steel,  viz.  cut  and  hammered  nails, 
spades  and  shovels,  card-teeth,  saws,  scythes, 
metal  buttons,  cannon  balls,  bells,  fire  arms,  &c. 
In  these  counties  are^  also  manumetured  hand- 
bellows,  combs,  dieet'^iron  for  the  tin  manufec- 
ture, wire,  linseed-oil,  snuff,  stone  and  earthen 
ware.  The  iron-works,  called  the  Federal  Fur- 
nace, are  seven  miles  fit>m  Plymouth  Harbour.}' 

[PiiTMouTH,'  a  sea^pcnl  town  in  Massachu- 
setts, shiie  town  of  the  county  of  Plymouth,  S6 
miles  9. 5.  €.  fitHH  Boston ;  a  post-town  and 
pert  of  entry;  boundM'H.  by  Kingston,  and  a 
line  extending  across  the  harbour  to  the  6ur«« 
net,  110.  W  Carver,  s.  by  Wareham  and  Sand« 
wich,  and  «.  by  the  sea.  The  township  is  ex- 
tensive, containing  move  than  80  square  miles. 
It  is  about  16  mim  in  length,  and  more  than  five 
in  breadth.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the 
census  of  1791,  was  9895/  The  Town,  or  prin« 
cipal  settlement,  which  contains  more'than  two« 
thirds  of  the  inhabitant's  is  on  the  n.  e.  part  of 
the  townshup,  near  a  stream  called  the  Town 
Brook,  whicD  flows  firom  a  large  pond,  bearing 
the  name  of  Billington  Sea.  One  main  street 
crosses  the  stiMm,  cmd  is  intersected  by  three 
cross  streets,  extending  to  the  shore :  another 
street  runs  10.  on  the  n.  side  of  the  brook.  The 
town  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  about  SOO 
dwelling  houses,  (the  greater  part  of  which  are 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  Town  Brook),  a  handsome 
meetingwhonse,  court-house,  and  gaol.  There 
are  two  prechicts ;  one  includes  the  town,  and 
the  <fistricts  of  Hobbs*  Hole,  and  Eel  River ;  the 
other  is  at  Monument  Ponds,  a  village  lying] 
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fabottt  Hcren  mMeS'^.  ih>m  the  ioihi,  beyond  the 
Wh  lands  of  Monument, 
/^bie  soil  near  the  ciiast  is  generally  ffood ;  lihe 
residue  of  the  township  is  rarren,  and  notwith- 
standing the  antiquity  of  the  settlement,  is  yet  a 
forest.  The  wood  is  principally  pine,  though 
there  are  many  tracts  coverea  with  oak. 

The  harbour  is  capacious,  but  riiaUow,  and  ia 
formed  by  a  Ion?  ana  narrow  neck  of  land,  caUed 
Salt-house  Beach,  extending  s.  from  Marshfield, 
and  terminating  at  the  OurnetHead,  and  by  a 
smaller  beadi  within,  running  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  connected  with  the  main  land  hear 
Eel  River,  about  three  miles  from  the  town. 
There  is  a  light-house  on  the  Gurnet,  and  on 
Salthouse  Beach  is  placed  one  of  the  huts  erected 
and  maintained  by  the  dumane  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  the  reception  and  relief  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  There  is  a  beach  in  the  inner 
beach,  which  exposes  the  shipping,  even  at  the 
wharfe,  during  an  e.  storm. 

The  principEd  business  of  the  town  is  the  cod- 
fishery,  in  which  are  employed  2000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  about  SOO  men  annually;  There 
are  a  few  coasting  vessels  belonging  to  the  place, 
and  two  brigs;  and  10.  or  1§  schooners,  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade.  Many  of  the  fishing 
vessels  make  voyages  to  the  s.  states  in  the 
winter  season.  The  exports,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  federal  fl;ovemment, 
were  very  inconsiderable,  not  exceeoing  8000  or 
9000  dollars  annually,  are  now  respectable.  In 
1795,  they  exceeded  70,000  dollars,  and  in  1796, 
they  amounted  to  near  130,000  dollars.  For- 
merly the  produce  of  the  fishery  was  sold  at 
Boston  or  Salem ;  it  is.  now  almost  wholly  ex- 
ported from  the  town,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  fish  have  lately  been  purchased  at  Boston, 
and  exported'from  Plymoutn.  The  proceeds  of 
the  foreign  voyaMs,  are  generally  conveyed  to 
Boston  for  a  market. 

The  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth,  during  the  war  for  independence,  were 
extreme.  Their  vessels  were  almost  all  captured 
or  lost.  The  men  who  used  to  be  employed  in 
them,  w6re  dispersed  in  the  sea  and  land  service, 
in  which  many  of  them  lost  their  lives :  a  great 
number  of  widows  and  orphans  were  left  desti- 
tute; business  languished,  houses,  stores,  and 
wharfs  went  to  decay,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  poverty  and  oppression  prevailedf.  A  few 
years  of  peace  and  good  government  have  re- 
versed this  mdanchoU^  state  of  thitos.  A  young, 
industrious,  and  ^iterprisifig  race  m  seamen  has 
succeeded  to  those  who.  are  gone : '  business  has 


revived;  the  navigation  and  commerce  of'tlie* 
place  are  more  respectable  than  at  any  fi>rmer 
period ;  the  houses  are  in  good  repair,'  many 
new  ones^are  erected,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprize 
and  improvement  is  apparent.  An  academy  is 
contemplated  :  a  valuable  slitting-miU,  and  other 
works  are  erected  on  the  Town  Brook.  A  stage, 
which  goes  twice  a  week  to  Bost<m,  is  well  sup- 
ported ;  and  an  aoueduct  for  bringing  fresh  water 
to  the  houses  of  tne  inhabitants  is  more  than  half 
completed. 

Tne  township  abounds  with  ponds  and  streams. 
More  than  100  ponds  appear  on  the  map  lately 
taken  by  a  committee  of  tne  town,  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  secretary's  ofliee.  BiUington  Sea  is 
about  two  miles  fi^m  the  town,  and  covers  near 
SOO  acres.  From  the  stream  flowing  from  this 
pond  the  aqueduct  will  be  supplied.  South  Pond 
IS  much  larger.  Further  s.  is  Haljfway  Pond, 
lind  Long  Pond.  Near  Sandwich  Line  is  the 
Crreat  Herring  P<Hid.  To  Billingtcm  Sea,  Half- 
way Pond,  and  the  Great  Herring  Pond,  ale* 
wives  resort  in  their  season  in  great  abundance* 
The  Great  Herring  Pond  has  been  contemplated- 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  projected  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  between  BuzflEard  and  Barnstable  Bays. 
Many  of  the  ponds  abound  with  white  and  red 
perch,  pike,  and  other  firesh  water  fish ;  and  in* 
the  numerous  brooks  which  run  into  the  sea  in 
different  parts  of  the  township,  are  found  excel- 
lent trout.  These  ponds  and  streams  are  often' 
the  scenes  of  amusement  for  parties  of  both  sexes 
in  ^he  summer  season. 

At  the  village  of  Monument  Pcmds  and  Eel 
River,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  township, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  fiirmers.  In-  the 
town  the  gardens  are  numerous  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  when  aided  by  the  aqueduct  will  be 
productive  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  pleasant  and- 
healthful.  The  e.  winds  of  the  spring,  how- 
ever, are  distressing  to  persons  of  tender  habits, 
and  are  uncomfortable  even  to  the  robust.  The 
market  is  not  re^arly  supplied.  Fuel,  fish,, 
poultry,  and  wild  fowl  are  plentifol  and  cheaper, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  oth^  sea-port  of  the  suse^ 
The  people  are  sober,  friendly,  and  industrious. 
It  is  the  first  settlement  in  New  Elngland,  and  is* 
p€K>pled,  principally,  by  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  stock.  But  few  foreigners  are  among 
them.  The  rock  on  which  their  forefiithers  first 
landed,  was  conveyed,  in  1774,- from  the  shore  ta a> 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  senti- 
mental traveller  wiQ  Kiot  (ail to  view  it;  and  if^ 
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[he  is  |Mttmg  to  Ckife  God,  he  will  pause  a  mo- 
■Kent  at  Clampudding  Pond,  about  deven  miles 
from  the  town,  where  the  people  in  ancient  days, 
when  travelling  from  the  cape  to  attend  the 
courts  of  Plymouth,  used  to  sit  and  regale  them- 
aelves  with  the  clams  and  pudding  which  they 
brought  with  them.  A  few  miles  liirtlier  s.,  on 
the  same  road,  are  the  Sacrifice  Rocks,  which  are 
covered  with  the  dry  Umbs  of  trees  and  pine- 
knots,  heaped  upon  them  by  the  Indians  as  they 
pass  by,  in  observance  of  an  ancient  usage,  the 
origin  of  which  ia  uncertain. 

The  cheapness  of  living,  tbe  plenty  of  fuel,  and 
the  convenient  mill-seats  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Plymouth,  will  probably  .render  it,  at  some 
^ture  period,  a  conskterable  manu&cturing  town. 
Domestic  manuiactures  are  now  very  general 
there.  Fishery  and  fbrei^  commerce  at  present 
engage  almost  all  the  active  capital  of  the  town ; 
but  the  contigendes  to  which  they  are  exposed 
may  lead  to  some  other  sources  of  employment 
and  profit. 

In  the  three  last  quartern  of  1796^  the  exports 
were  as  follow : 

Second  quarter    -      -      56^S  dollars 
Third      dkto       •      •     S6,6S4 
Fourth    ditto       -      -     36,006 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1797,  they 
amounted  only  to  11,466  dollars.    This  diminu* 
tion  has  been  produced  by  the  apprehensions  ex« 
cited  by  the  depredations  of  the  French  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 
[  We  shall  conclude  this  article  ztith  an  interesting 
asid  imthefUic  summary  of  the  affairs  of  the  co- 
la^ of  New  Plymouth^  from  the  first  settle'^ 
ment  until  the  incorporation  with  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Sfc.  in  one  provisice. 
The  first  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  went,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centunr,  from 
England  to  Holland.   Their  removal  to  Holkmd 
was  attended  with  no  small  dilBculty  and  hazard. 
One  of  the  company,  by  name  Bradford,  gives 
this  account  of  it;  ^'  There  was  a  largexompany 
of  them  proposed  to  get  passage  at  Boston  in 
liincolnshire,  and,  for  that  end,  nad  hired  a  ship 
wholly  to  themselves,  and  made  agreement  witn 
the  master  to  be  ready  at  a  certain  day,  and  take 
them  and  their  goods  in  at  a  convenient  place^ 
where  accordingly  they  would  all  attend  in  readi- 
ness.   So  after  long  waiting  and  large  expense, 
though  he  kept  not  day  with  them,  yet  he  came 
at  length  and  took  them  in,  in  the  night.    But 
when  he  had  them  and  their  goods  aboard  he 
betrayed  them,  having  beforehand  complotted 
the  searchers  ami  other  c^nDers  so  to  do, 


who  todc  them  and  put  them  into  open  boats^ 
and  then  rifled  and  ransacked  them,  searehing 
them  to  their  shirts  fi>r  money,  yea  even  the 
women,  further  than  became  modestv ;  and  then 
carried  them  back  into  the  town,  and  made  them 
a  spectacle  and  wonder  to  the  multitude,  which 
came  flocking  on  all  sides  to  behold  them.  Being 
thus,  first  by  the  oatchpoles,  rifled  and  stripped 
of  their  money,  books,  and  much  other  goods,- 
thejwere  presented  to  the  magistrates,  and  mes- 
sengers sent  to  inform  the  lords  of  the  council 
of  them,  and  so  they  were  committed  to  watd; 
Indeed  the  magistrates  used  them  courteously, 
and  showed  them  what  fiivour  they  could ;  but 
could  not  deliver  them  till  order  came  from  the 
council  table,  but  the  issue  was  that,  after  a 
month's  imprisonment,  the  g^reatest  part  were 
dismissed,  and  sent  to  the  places  from  whence 
they  came ;  but  seven  of  the  principal  men  were 
still  kept  in  prison,  and  bound  over  to  the  as- 
sizes. The  next  spring  after  there  was  another 
attempt  made,  by  some  of  these  and  others,  to 
get  over  at  another  place;  and  so  it  fell  out; 
that  they  light  of  a  Dutchman  at  Hidl^  having 
a  ship  of  his  own  belon^png  to  Zealand.  They 
made  agreement  with  hmi^  and  acauainted  him 
with  their  condition,  hoping  to  fina  more  fiiith- 
fiilness  in  him  than,  in  the  fi>rmer  of  their  own 
nation.  He  bade  them  not  fear,  for  he  would 
do  well  enough.  He  was  by  appointment  to 
take  them  in  between  Grimstone  and  Hull,  where 
was  a  large  common  a  good  way  distant  from 
any  town.  Now  against  the  prefixed  time,  the 
women  and  children,  with  the  goods,  were  sent 
to  the  place  in  a  small  bark,  which  they  had 
hired  for  that  end,  and  the  men  were  to  meet 
them  by  land ;  but  it  so  fell  out  that  they  were 
there  a  day  before  the  ship  came,  and  the  sea 
being  rough,  and  the  women  very  sick,  prevailed 
with  the  seamen  to  put  into  a  creek  hard  by, 
where  they  lay  on  ^ound  at  low  water.  The 
next  morning  the  ship  came,  but  they  were  fest 
and  could  not  stir  till  about  noon.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  shipmast^,  perceiving  how  the  matter 
was,  sent  his  boat  to  get  the  men  aboard  whom 
he  saw  ready,  walking  about  the  shore ;  but  after 
the  first  boaitfiil  was  got  aboard,  and  she  was 
ready  to  go  for  more,  uie  master  espied  a  great 
company,  both  horse  and  foot,  witn  bills  and 
guns,  and  other  weapons ;  for  the  countiy  was 
raised  to  take  them.  The  Dutchman,  seeing 
that,  swore  his  country  oath, '  sacramente^  and, 
having  the  wind  fiur,  weisfaed  anchor,  hoisted 
sails  and  away.  After  enduring  a  fearful  storm 
at  sea^  for  14  days  or  more,  seven  whereof>they]^ 
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[never  saw  sun^  oiood^  nor  Blara,  and  being  driven 
near  the  coast  of  Norway,  th^  arrived  at  their 
desired  haven,  where  the  peoMe  came  flocking, 
admiring  their  deliverance,  die  stcyrm  having 
been  so  long  and^sore,  in  which  mudi  hurt  haid 
been  done,  as  the  master^s  friends  related  to  him 
in  their  congratulations.  The  rest  of  the  men 
that  were  in  neatest  danger,  made  a  shift  to 
escape  away  oefore  the  troop  could  surprize 
them,  those  only  staying  that  best  mu^ht  be  as* 
sistinff  unto  the  women.  But  pitifiif  it  was  to 
see  the  heavy  case  of  these  poor  women  in  dis- 
tress ;  what  weeping  and  crying  on  everv  side, 
some  for  their  husbands  that  were  carried  away 
in  the  ship,  others  not  knowing  what  should  be** 
come  of  them  and  their  little  ones,  crying  for 
fear  and  quaking  with  cold.  Bring  apprehended, 
they  were  humed  from  one  place  to  another, 
till,  in  the  end,  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them;  for,  to  imprison  so  many  women  with  their 
innocent  children,  for  no  other  cause,  many  of 
them,  but  that  they  would  go  with  their  hus- 
bands, seemed  to  be  unreasonable,  and  all  would 
cry  out  of  them  ;  and  to  send  them  home  again 
was  as  difficult,  for  they  alleged,  as  the  truth 
was,  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  fer  they  Imd 
either  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  their  houses 
and  livings.  To  be  short,  after  they  had  bc^en 
thus  turmoiled  a  good  while,  and  conveyed  from 
one  constable  to  another,  they  were  glad  to  be 
rid  of  them  in  the  e^d  upon  any  terms,  though, 
in  the  mean  time,  they,  poor  souls,  endured  mi<- 
sery  enough.^' 

After  deven  or  twelve  years  residence  in  Hoi* 
land,  in  which  tine  they  hud  contention  among 
themselves,  and  divided  and  became  two  churches 
or  congregations,  one  of  the  congregations,  whose 
minister  was  Mr.  John  Robinson,  determined  to 
remove  to  America.  There  were  many  obstacles 
in  their  way,  and  it  took  up  several  years  of 
their  pilgrimage  to  make  the  necessary  prepara* 
tions  for  such  an  undertaking.  At  length,  in 
the  year  16S0,  about  one  half  the  congregation 
emlMurked,  first  from  Holland  to  England,  where 
two  ships  wore  ready  to  receive  them ;  and  they 
actually  sailed  i^  a  very  seasonable  time,  but 
meeting  with  contrary  winds  and  one  of  the  ships 
proving  leaky,  th^  put  back  and  were  obli||;ed 
to  leave  hw  with  part  of  their  company  behmd, 
the  othev  ship  proceeding  upon  her  voyage  late 
in  the  year,  so  that  it  was  about  the  8th  or  9th  of 
November  before  they  made  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, abd  feUing  more  to  thenorUiward  than  ihef 
intended,  they  made  anoAer  attempt  to  sail  fin*- 
ther  s.;  but  meeting  mth  coatiary  wind  and 


hazardous  shoals,  they  were  glad  to  put  into  the 
harbour  of  Cape  Cod,  determined  to  winter  in  tiia 
most  convenient  place  they  could  find.  This 
disappointmoit  was  grievous  to  them,  but  befm 
spring,  they  considered  it  as  a  &vourable  provi^ 
mnee.  Thqr  were  so  reduced  in  die  winter  1^ 
sickness  and  death,  that  they  supposed  they  must 
have  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Indians  upon  Hud« 
son's  River,  where  they  proposed  to  begin  a 
colony.  Tli^  master,  or  pilot,  it  i»  said,  bribed 
by  the  Dutch  West-India  company,  had  engaged, 
at  all  events,  not  to  land  them  atHudson'sKiveri 
but  they  were  determined  upon  it^and  earlier  in 
the  year  he  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
have  diverted  them. 

The  ship  lay  five  weeks  in  Cape  Cod  harbour. 
They  could  not  empect  to  find  a  better  harbour, 
but  the  land  was  of  no  value.  The  passengefs 
were  employed,  sometimes  travelling  by  land, 
sometimes  by  water,  in  search  of  some  other  bar* 
bour,  where  there  was  better  land,  but  could  find 
none  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  any  burden. 
At  lengtn,  December  6th,  they  resolved  upon  one 
attempt  more,  and  after  coasting  many  leagues,  a 
violent  storm  arose  and  their  pilot  made  for  the 
first  harbour,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Sagaquabe, 
where  he  was  wdl  acquainted,  but  soon  found 
himself  in  a  cove,  since  called  the  Ouniet's  Nose, 
fiiU  of  breakers,  and  ciyintf  out,  ^  my  eyes  neif«r 
saw  this  plabe  before,'  would  have  run  the  shallep 
ashcNre  before  the  wind,  if  a  stoat  seamen  who 
was  at  the  helm  had  not  called  to  the  oars  men, 
'  About  with  her,  if  you  are  men ;'  and  by  this 
means  he  saved  their  lives,  for  he  discovered  an 
op«iing  or  sound  a<»head,  and,  in  a  short  time,  run 
the  boat  under  the  lee  of  an  idand,  now  well 
known  by  the  name  of  ClariL's  Island.  Here  they 
road  ont  the  storm  and  in  the  momins^  went 
ashore,  kindled  a  fire  and  rested,  it  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  next  day  thejr  sounded 
many  parts  of  the  harbour,  and  found  good  water 
for  ships,  and  were  pleased  with  the  land,  Mid 
iud^d  it  the  best  place  they  had  seen,  and  the 
Indian  corn-fields  round  the  harbour  encouraged 
them  that  they  should  be  able  also  to  raise  bread 
for  their  suppiort.  Upon  their  return  to  the  ship 
with  tUs  good  news  they  weighed  anchor,  ana 
the  whole  company  arrived  the  16th  of  December. 
The  whole  number,  exclusive  of  the  mariners, 
amounted  to  10 1 ,  about  one  fourth  part  heads  of  ft« 
milies,  the  rest  wives,  children  and  servants.  They 
supposed  some  at  least  of  the  company  which 
they  left  behind  in  England,  and  most  of  the  con- 
gregation in  Leyden,  with  Mr.  Robinson  the 
minister,  would  toUow ;  and  this  seems  to  have] 
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fheeiith€»#iiole  number  expected  upontiifeirpl^ 
ior  ccHiijpletin^  the  colony.  In  truth,  as  many 
as  35  did  amve  the  9th  of  November  the  next 
year,  but  their  minister  never  came.  He  en» 
courued  them  frcNn  year  to  year,  and  seems  to 
Iiaye  been  prerented  by  disappointments  from 
those  in  Enghuid,  who  undertow  to  provide  ibr 
Ae  passare  of  him  and  his  conjrre^tion,  until 
the  year  16S5,  when  he  died,  and  his  congrega- 
tion dispersed,  although  some  found  their  way  to 
tiieir  brethren  before  and  some  after  his  death. 
He  was  at  first  a  thorough  separatist,  and  Mr. 
HuUmrd  says  '^  was  transported  with  their  prin- 
ciples so  mr  as  to  publish  his  opinioiis  against 
bearing  any  of  the  preachers  or  die  church  of 
Eaglanid  were  they  never  so  learned  and  pious, 
but  afterwards  acknowledged  his  error  in  a  judi- 
cious and  godly  discourse,"  &c.  He  is  said  to  nave 
been  a  man  of  good  learning  and  of  a  benevolent 
disposition,  and  Mr.  Bradford  relates  an  anecdote 
which  diows  him,  as  well  as  their  congregation 
in  general,  to  have  been  in  no  smau  esteem 
among  the  Dutch. 

Our  new  comers  had  obtained  a  grant  of  part 
of  the  continent  near  Hudson's  River,  before  the 
year  1690,  and  expected  to  be  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  colony  in  Virginia,  but,  before  tihey 
embarked,  they  heard  that  the  ktnds  within  their 
grant  were  made  part  of  a  new  patent  to  tiie 
coimcil  of  Plymouth  in  Devon;  so  that  th^ 
were  going  into  a  part  of  the  worid  where  then 
was  no  govemment  subsisting  by  authority  from 
any  European  state,  nor  did  they  cany  oAer 
powers  or  authority  with  them,  than  what  eoMch 
of  them  brought  into  the  world. 

They  were  convinced,  upon  their  passage,  that 
they  could  not  long  subsist  without  government. 
Some  of  the  inferior  class  among  them  muttered, 
that  when  th^  should  get  Miore,  one  man 
would  be  as  good  as  anotter,  and  they  vvouM  do 
what  seemed  good  in  iiieir  own  eyes.  This  led 
tbe  graver  sort  to  consider  how  to  prevent  it, 
and,  far  this  purpose,  they  prepared  the  follow- 
ing  instrument  far  eveiy  man  to  sign  befave  be 
laiided. 

^<  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  wboee 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  sul^ts  of 
€«r  dread  sovermgn  lord  King  James,  by  die 

Coe  of  God  of  Great  Britain.  France  aadf  Ire* 
d,  king,  ddender  of  Ae  faith,  Ac.  Having 
undeiteken,  for  the  glor^  of  God  and  advance- 
ment of  the  dirislian  faith,  and  honour  of  our 
Ung  and  cMntry,  a  voyage.'«o  pfcint  the  first 
ecdony  in  the  horftena  parts  4Sf  Virginia,  do  by 
Ikcee  presents^  Mfeunlif  and  mutual]^  in  'the 


presence  of  God  and  one  of  another,  covomnt 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body 
politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  iurtherence  of  the  ends  aforesaid,  and  by 
virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame  suen 
just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  far  the 
general  good  of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  pro* 
mise  all  due  subjecticm  and  obedience.  In  wit* 
ness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  tm  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  King 
James,  of  England^  France  and  Ireland  the  18d^ 
and  of  Scotland  the  54th,  Anno  Dom.  1690. 

(Signed  by) 
John  Carver,  John  Turner, 

Wm.  Bradford,  Francis  EEaton, 

Edw.  Winslow,  James  Chilton, 

Wm.  Brewster,  John  Croxton, 

Isaac  Allerton,  John  Billington, 

Miles  Standidi,  Joses  Fletcher, 

John  Alden,  John  Groodmaa, 

Sam.  Fuller,  tHgorj  Priest, 

Christopher  Martin,    Tmimas  Willnims, 
Wm.  MuUins,  Gilbert  Winslow, 

Wm.  White,  Edw.  Mageson, 

Richard  Warren,        Peter  Brown, 
John  Howland,  lUchard  Bitteridge, 

Stephen  Hmkins,       George  Sonle^ 
Edw.  Tilley,  Richard  Ckrhe, 

John  Tilley,  Richard  Gardbier^ 

Francis  Cook,  John  Allerton, 

Thomas  Rogen,         Thomas  English^ 
lliomas  Ti&er,         Edw.  Doten, 
John  Ridgsdale,         Ed.  Liesler." 
Edw.  Fuller, 
These  we  suppose  to  have  been  all  the  niaks^ 
of  age,  in  the  company;  21  of  whom  died  before 
the  end  of  March,  of  the  scurvy  and  other  sick- 
ness, caused  by  bud  lodging  and  bad  diet,  and 
the  hardririps  of  the  winter.     About  the  same 
proportion  of  the  women  and  children  died  abo, 
50  being  the  whole  number  then  surriving.    in 
16S0  there  were  dO  renmimng  alive,  in  1679  only 
IS,  in  1694  only  two;  and  Maiy  Cushnan  oi^, 
daughter  of  Isaac  AUerton,  was  alive  in  i698» 
We  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  several  of 
these  persons. 

John  Carver  had  been  deacon  of  Aeir  church 
in  Holland,  was  esteemed  for  his  discreet  dis-^ 
charge  of  that  oifice,  and  \mm  a  grave  judicima 
man,  their  eyes  were  upon  ran  for  their  cMof 
nder,  before  they  embarked.  He  lived  but  a 
iriuirttiao.  HisgMmdaondi0d«tMarshiield,atj 
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{the  Bge  of  109*  Not  lon^  before  his  death,  this 
-grsndaoh  with  his  son,  his  grandson  and  ^reat 
grandson,  were  all  at  work  to^pedier,  wiuiout 
tioors,  and  the  great  great  grandson  was  in  the 
liouse  at  the  same  time. 

William  Bradford  was  one  of  the  younger  men 
4of  the  company.  Douglass  says,  he  was  a  man 
ofno&milyand  no  learning.  His  manuscripts 
«hew  that  he  was  a  plain  sensible  man,  and  in  nis 
public  trust  he  was  esteemed  as  a  discreet,  up- 
Tight  and  faithful  officer;  and  he  deserves  a 
better  character  than  many  of  superior  birth  and 
•education.  His  son  was  deputy-governor  after 
his  death;  his  grandson  and  two  of  his  great 
grandsons  have  been  of  the  council  for  the  pro- 
vince. 

Edward  Winslow  was  of  a  veiy  reputable  &- 
mily,  and  of  a  very  active  genius,  which  fitted 
him  for  employment  abroad,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prevented  a  competition  between  Bradford 
and  him  for  the  governor's  place.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  managing  their  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians and  with  the  neighbouring  colonies,  made 
several  voyages  to  the  eastward  and  to  Connec- 
ticut river,  as  well  as  four  or  five  voyages  to 
England,  in  the  service  of  the  colony  first,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Massachusetts;  and  so  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  favour  of  the  then  supreme 
authority  in  England,  as  to  be  employed  in  some 
very  important  services.  In  1651  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Haberdasber's-hall,  as  they 
were  called,  from  the  place  of  meeting;  and,  in 
1655,  was  one  of  the  three  superintendants  in 
Cromwell's  West  India  expedition.  In  one  of 
his  embassies,  viz.  in  163d,  he  had  a  difficult 
task  to  manage  in  England;  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances his  friend  Bradford  nas  preserved 
from  oblivion,  though  they  are  too  prolix  to  be 
inserted  here. 

Mr;  Winslow's  son  was  first  an  assistant,  then 
governor  of  the  colony ;  his  grandson  one  of  the 
council  for  the  province,  ana  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  county  of  Plymouth ;  one  of  his 
great  grandsons  lost  his  life  fighting  for  his 
country ;  two  others  filled  offices  of  honour  and 
trust,  and  there  are  now  many  reputable  branches 
pf  the  name  and  fiaimily  in  different  parts  of  the 
province. 

William  Brewster  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
whole  company,  was  their  ruling  elder  in  Hol- 
land, whicn  seems  to  have  been  the  bar  to  his 
being  their  governor;  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
office,  in  the  same  person,  being  then  deemed 
incompatible.  Mr.  Bradford  gives  this  account 
of  him :  <^  After  he  had  attained  the  knowledge 


of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  some  insight  into  the 
Greek,  and  spent  some  small  time  at  Cambridge^ 
and  then,  being  first  seasoned  with  the  seeds  of 
grace  and  virtue,  he  went  to  the  court,  and  served 
that  religious  and  godly  gentleman  Mr.  Davison^ 
divers  years,  when  he  was  secretanr  of  state; 
who  found  him  so  discreet  and  fiuthnil,  that  he 
trusted  him  above  all  other  that  were  about  htm^ 
and  only  employed  him  in  all  matters  of  greatest 
trust  and  secrecy.  He  esteemed. him  rather  as  a 
son  than  a  servant,  and  for  his  wisdom  and  god* 
liness,  in  private,  he  would  converse  with  him 
more  like  a  friend  and  familiar  than  a  master. 
He  attended  his  master  when  he  was  sent  in  am- 
bassage  by  the  queen  to  the  Low  Countries,  in 
the  E&rl  of  Leicester's  time.  -  He  afterwards  re- 
mained with  him  till  his  ..trouble,  when  he  was 
put  from  his  place  about  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  ana  some  time  after,  doing  him  many 
faithful  offices  and  services  in  the  time  of  his 
troubles.  Afterwards  he  went  and  lived  in  the 
country,  in  good  esteem  among  his  friends  and 
the  gentlemen  of  those  parts,  especially  the 
godly  and  religious. '  He  was  the  chief  of  those 
that  were  ta£en  at  Boston,  and  suffered  the 
greatest  loss.  After  he  came  into  HoUuid  he 
suffered  much  hardship,  having  spent  most  of  his 
means,  having  a  great  charge  and  many  chil- 
dren; and,  in  regard  of  his  former  breeding  and 
course  of  life,  not  so  fit  for  many  employments 
as  others  were,  especiall  v  such  9s  were  toilsome 
and  laborious.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
spent  in  Holland,  his.  outward  condition  was 
mended.  He  fell  into  a  way,  by  reason  he  had 
the  Latin  tongue,  to  teach  many  students  who 
had  a  desire  to  learn  the  English  tpn^ue,  for  he 
drew  rules  to  learn  it^  after  the  Latin  manner ; 
and  many  gentlemen,  both  Danes  and  Germans, 
resorted  to  him,  as  they  had  time  firom  their 
other  studies,  some  of  them  being  great  mcn^s 
sons.  Removing  into  this  country,  these  things 
were  laid  aside,  and  a  new  course  of  living  must 
be  submitted  to,  in  which  he  was  no  way  un- 
willing to  take  his  part  and  to  bear  his  burthen 
withthe  rest,  living  many  tiroes  without  bread 
«r  com  many  months  together,  nmaj  times  having 
nothing  but  fish,  and  often  wanting  that  also; 
and  drank  nothing  but  water  for  many  years  to« 

S ether,  yea,  till  within  five  or  six  ^ears  of  his 
eath,  and  yet  he  lived,  by  the  blessing  of  God« 
in  healtih  tiU  very  old  age,  &c."  •  He  lived  imtil 
1643,  and  then  died  at  the  age  of  84. 

William  Brewster,  grandson  of  the  above,  was 
deacon  of  Ukechiiroh  at  Duxbur^.  Many  of  his  pos- 
terity, we  are  informed,  are  living  in  that  colony.] 
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[Isluie  AUerton  or  Alderton,  the  fint  aseistant, 
va$  employed  several  times  to  negociate  matters 
ID  England,  relative  to  their  trade,  and  at  len^^ 
left  them  and  settled  there.  His  male  posterity 
settled  in  Maryland.  If  they  be  extinct,  Point 
Alderton,  which  took  his  name,  will  probably 
preserve  it  many  ages. 

Miles  Slandish,  is  said  by  Morton,  to  have 
been  ^  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  heir  to  a  great 
estate,  surreptitiously  detained  firom  him;  his 
great  gprandmther  being  a  second  or  younger 
brother  of  the  house  of  Standish.'  He  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  thought, 
although  -of  remarkable  small  stature,  the  most 

{>roper  person  for  their  chief  military  officer,  as 
ong  as  ne  lived.  Many  things  are  said  of  his 
notable  strength  and  courage.  It  is  said,  that 
when  the  news  of  the  first  Indians  beins;  killed, 
by  him,  came  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  Holbuid,  he 
wrote  to  his  church  ^  to  consider  the  disposition 
of  their  captain,  who  was  of  a  warm  temper,  and 
whom  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  among  them 
for  good,  if  they  used  him  right;'  but  Mr.  Ro- 
binson doubted,  '  whether  4here  was  not  wanting 
that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  Grod's 
image,  which  was  meet,'  and  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  happy  thinff,  ^  if  they  lu^  converted 
wme  before  they liad  killed  any.'  It  seems  Stan- 
dish  was  not  of  their  church  at  first;  and  Mr. 
Hubbard  says,  he  had  more  of  his  education  in 
the  school  of  Mars  than  in  the  ^school  of  Christ. 
He  acquired,  however*,  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
colony,  and  died  in  1^6,  much  lamented.  His 
&rm  in  Duxbuiy  retains  the  name  of  Captain's 
Hill  to  this  day,  and  some  part  of  it  yet  remains 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  bis  posterity. 

Wiluam  White  was  renliurkable  for  being  the 
fitther  of  the  first-lHNni  chitd,  Peregrine  White, 
who  lived  until  1704. 

Stephen  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  assistants, 
and  seems  to  have  been  much  employed  in  their 
public  affairs.  Purchase  mentions  one  Stephen 
Hookins,  one  of  Sir  Greoige  Somers's  company 
at  BermudbiA,  as  being  disaffected  to  their ,  civil 
mid  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  a  promoter  of 
separation,  and  not  unlikely  to  be  the  same  per- 
son. He  was  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Hopkins  of 
jProvidence,  the  present  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Richard  Warren  is  mentioned  by  Bradford^  as 
it  most  useftd  man  amons;  them,  the  short  time 
lie  lived;  dving  in  1628;. his  son,  grandson,  and 
great  grandson,  have  been  since  employed  in 
public  posts  in  Uie  colony  and  province. 
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John  Alden  was  nmny  years  an  assistant,  and 
several  of  his  descendants  have  sustained  public 
offices,  and  some  of  them  are  now  living :  so  are 
the  descendants  of  John  Howland.  Of  the  rest 
of  this  company  we  can  give  little  or  no  account. 

Timothy  Hatherly,  indeed,  was  a  merchant  of 
London,  engaged  with  them  firom  the  beffinning| 
and  came  oyer  two  or  three  years  after  the  first. 
He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  town  of 
Scituate,  and  was  an  assistant :  so  was  Thomas 
Willet,  who  came  from  London  in  1629,  and  was 
a  principal  trader  with  the  Dutch  at  Manhados, 
and  in  such  esteem  with  them,  that  they  chose 
him  a  i*eferree  to  settle  their  controvertea  boun- 
tlaiy  with  the  colony  of  Newhaven.  He  lived 
many  years  after,  and  died  at  Swanz^.  His  son 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Naraganset 
country,  in  the  beginniiUF  of  last  century;  and 
hisgrwdson,  Francis  WiUet,  Esq.  was  a  person 
of  distinguished  character  in  that  colony. 

William  Thomas,  Edmund  Freeman,  James 
Cudworth,  Thomas  Southworth,  were  all  assist- 
ants, and  their  families  still  remain  in  the  colony. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  taking  notice  of 
Richard  Bourne,  an  early  settler,  and  a  most 
zealous  and  inde&tigable  promoter  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians;  and  though  we  do  not  mid 
him  named  in  the  magistracy  himself,  yet  two  of 
his  descendants  have  oeen  of  the  council  for  the 
province,  and  several,  more  are  now  living,  of 
veiy  reputable  characters,  and  distinguished  by 
posts  of  honour  and  trust. 

These  were  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New 
Plymouth.  The  settlement  of  this  colony  occa- 
sioned the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which 
was  the  source  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  New 
England.  Virginia  was  in  a  dying  state,  and 
seemed  to  revive  and  flourish  firom  the  example 
of  New  England.  We  are  not  preserving  fi*om 
oblivion  the  names  of  heroes,  whose  chief  merit 
is  the  overthrow  of  cities,  provinces,  and  empiresj^ 
but  the  names  of  the  founders  of  a  flourishing 
town  and  colony,  if  not  of  the  whole  British 
empire  in  America.  Such  then  were  the  leading 
characters  who  drew  up  and  signed  the  instru- 
ment already  mentionea,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding against  any  disputes  which  might  arise 
through  want  of  a  due  subordination  i^on  their 
first  landing.  . 

By  this  instrument  they  formed  themselves 
injto  a  proper  democracy,  and,  if  they  had  gone 
no  further,  perhaps  they  would  have  done  but 
little  towar^  preserving  order.  But  one  great 
reason  of  this  covenant  seems  to  have  been  of  aj 
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[nteiv  moral  nAtim^  ihkt  tt^y  miij^t  temtnre  all 
scrupled  of  inflicting  neeessarf  jmnrshiiientS)  even 
capital  ones,  seeing  all  had  voitintarily  snlgeeted 
Ihemflelved  to  them.  By  common  eonaent  they 
agreed  upon  Mr.  John  Carrer  to  be  their  first 
governor,  ^^  confiding  in  Us  prudence,  that  he 
wotdd  not  adtenture  upon  any  matter  of  moment 
Without  consent  of  the  rest,  or,  at  least,  advice 
lit  snch  as  were  knoim  to  be  the  wisest  among 
fliem."  (Hubbard.)  They  seem  cautiously  to 
bkve  reserved  as  much  of  their  natural  liberty  as 
could  be  conisistent  with  the  maintenance  of  go- 
vernihent  and  order.  This  was  rational,  and 
6yery  thinking  man,  when  he  first  quitted  the 
state  of  nature,  would  do  the  same.  liord  (%ief 
Justice  Holt  said,  in  the  case  of  Blanhald  versus 
Galdy,  that  in  case  of  an  umnhabited  country 
hewly  found  out  by  Ei^Hsh  subjects,  all  laws  in 
fbrce  in  England  are  in  fbrce  there,  and  the 
court  agreed  with  him.  Until  they  should  agree 
ttpon  hiws  suited  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
our  Plyraotheans  resolvea  to  make  the  laws  of 
England  their  rule  of  government,  which,  Mr. 
Riu>bard  says,  ^^  they  were  willing  to  be  subject 
unto,  although  in  a  foreign  land; '  and  it  seems 
they  diffbred  much  in  this  respect  fecfm  the  Mas- 
sacnusetts  colonists,  and  never  estaUished  any 
distinct  code  or  body  of  laws,  but  '^  added  some 

rticular  municipal  laws  of  their  own,  suitable 
their  constitution,  in  such  cases  where  the 
common  law  and  the  statutes  of  Airland  could 
not  well  reach  and  afford  them  help  m  emergent 
difficidties,  following  the  advice  of  Pacuvius  to 
hffir  neighbours  of  Oapua,  not  to  cashier  their  old 
magistmtes  till  they  could  agree  upon  better  to 
pla6e  in  their  room."  Oartwright,  who  had  a 
chief  hand  in  reducing  puritanism  to  a  system, 
held,  tiiat  the  magistrate  was  bound  to  adhere  to 
tile  judicial  law  of  Moses,  and*  might  not  punish 
nor  pardon,  otherwise  than  they  preseribM,  and 
him  the  Massachusetts  people  followed. 

It  must  be  allowed  timt,  in  some  instances, 
tite  Plym6thean8  tan  ihto  Uie  same  errors  with 
Ae  Massachusetts,  and  Established  penalties  dis-' 
proportioned  to  the  offences.  A  young  ftctor^ 
who  came  firom  Yirgnmiia,  was  captivated  with 
the  ch&rms  of  an  Indian  girl,  ana  the  effecte  of 
a  crimlntd  conversation  soon  appearcfd.  Hefomid 
suspicions  rising  against  him,  and  had  no  other 
Way  to  avoid  whipping  but  to  leave  the  colony. 
Accordingly  he  privately  departed  to  the  colony 
from  Whene^'  he  came,  wh^re  wevuppose  his  of- 
ftfnce  woifld  not  havE  oedn  thought  tety  heinous. 
But  the  ftct  was,  that  these  people  thought  the 


magistrates,  being  God's  miaisters,  were  bound 
to  punidi  all  oflfences  in  their  courts  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  supreme  Judge  would  punish 
them  in  the  court  of  neaven. 

^  Thej  had  no  scruples  of  their  authority,  fay 
virtue  of  their  combination,  to  inflict  corpond 
punishment  for  lesser  offences.  They  had  bem  10 
years  combined  before  anj  capital  offence  was 
committed.  In  IfiSO,  John  Billington,  who  had 
slipped  in  among  them  when  ther  were  at  London, 
not  being  one  of  their  diurcfa,  isty  in  wait  for  his 
companion,  with  whom  he  was  ofended,  mid 
wounded  him,  so  that  he  diec)  presently  after. 
They  were  in  doubt  of  their  authority  to  pass  sea* 
tence  of  death.  They  had  just  obtained  tfadr  pa* 
tent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  which  gave  all 
the  powers  which  they  had  authority  to  give;  but 
if  toe  council,  by  their  patent,  had  no  au&ority  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  themselves,  it  might 
well  be  inquired,  how  they  could  ^ve  this  poweit 
to  their  substitutes.  Their  chief  reliance,  there* 
fore,  seems  to  have  been  upon  the  voluntary 
submission  of  Urn  offimder,  among  the  rest,  to 
the  laws  and  orders  of  the  whole  oody.  Thie^ 
from  a  mere  moral  connderation,  mignt  induce 
them  to  proceed  to  trial  and  piHiie^ment;  but, 
as  they  were  witfiin  the  dominions  of  Great  Bri* 
tMn,  and  had  no  constitutioiial  authority  to  erect 
courts  of  justice,  scrunles  of  the  legality  still  re« 
mained.  They  theremre  applied  to  their  Heigh* 
hours  in  the  Massachusetts,  and  prayed  their  ad* 
vice.  Mr.  Wuthrop,  havkig  consulted  with 
^  the  ablest  gentlemen  tiiere,  concuirod  with 
the  opinion  at  Plymouth,  that  the  man  ought  to 
die,  and  ^<  the  loM  be  puiwed  from  Mood.*^  Tins 
was  founded  upon  the  divuie  command,  ^  Who* 
Soever  sheddetn  man's  blood,"  ftc.  tdueh  was 
not  in  any  case  to  be  disj^eMed  with.  Although 
thej  were  not  clothed  with  legal  authority,  they 
deserved,  nevertfidkess,  the  forms  of  law,  and 
both  grand  jury  mid  petty  jury  were  impannelled^ 
hnd,  after  mdictmeot,  veraiet  and  eoaitenoe^  the 
ciiflunal  was  eSiecuted. 

Mr.  Carver,  the  first  ^vemor,  died  Middenfy^ 
a  few  months  after  their  arrind.  They  chose 
.William  Bradford  to  succeed  him)  and  isanc  Al* 
lerton  his  assistant;  but  gave  this  reason  for 
dioosing an  assistant,  that  Mr.Bradfoid  was  upon 
recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  unaUe  to 
hem*  the  whole  burden^  however,  it  served  for  a 
precedent,  and  the  same  persons  were  amMially 
elected  govemer  and  asAstant  until  1624,  wbsn 
ttey  added  fi>mr  persons  More  tor  assistafltB* 
and  gave  the  gotenor.«  double  voioe^  and  in2 
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[1688  tiro  more;  nfter  wUob  timr  kfijpt  to  Hm 
nvmber  of  aovea  aasistootat  ^^tii  they  submitted 
to  King  Jeoies  II.  his  oommisBion  to  Aadros.  la 
TOyears  they  had  no  mora  thanaix  different  per- 
80D8  goyenior9< 

Bradford,  who  awceeded  GB^rrm^  was  chosen 
annually  from  1^1,  iitttU  be  died  in  1057,  ex- 
eept  in  1638^  1686^  and  1644y  wlnen  Edward 
IViaslow  was  eheeen,  and  16S4|  whe«  Thoasaa 
Prince  was  dMsen^  whaalso  snoeeeded  Bsad^ 
ford,  and  was  juwmUy  efeeted,  until  his  death 
in  1678;  when  Jesiaa  WimIow  succeeded,  and 
continued  until  he  died  in  1680;  aad  wassw* 
eeeded  by  Thomas  Hiakley,  wJmi  held  the  plaoe^ 
except  in  the  interruplion  t^^Aadros,  untd  the 
Junctimi  with  the  Massachnsetts  in  1698, 

We  do  net  find  when  thsy  first  ehose  a  dep«ty« 
govemor,  or  gave  an  assistant  the  name  of  m* 
puty-gov^nor,  for  wefaiow  of.no  peculmr  share 
of  power;  but,  ia  the  latter  jiaFt  of  the.  patent^ 
William  Bradfofd,  sou  to  the  firet  governor,  is 
named  depaty«gi0vemor»  The  charters  of  the 
three  New  England  diarler  ffovemments  mem^ 
tioning  sudi  an  officer,  probably  led  tbem  to  a 
conformity.  They  had  no  bouse  of  vepresenia* 
ttves  until  the  year  .1689,  when  committees  or  de« 
Duties  were  sent  from  eadi  towtt ;  via*  fourfitmi 
Plymouth,  two  firom  Duxborough,  two  fiwm  8ci« 
tuate,  two  firom  Sandwich,  two  firom  C<rfwa«iet 
(Tamit<m),  two  from  Yarmonth^  two  firam  Baim* 
stable*  (dfbmyRecardg.)  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  occasion  fi)r  a  house  of  rmresentetives 
before*  Their  numbw  was  small,  the  election  of 
S[o vemor  aad  assistants  annnal ;  4h^  were,  to  idl 
wtents  and  purposes,  the  rearesentatives  of  the 
people;  and  intieed,  when  the  colony  increased, 
the  increasing  the  number  of  assistants  miffht  have 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  choodng  tise  same 
number,  with  another  name.  The  Massachusetts 
had  some  special  reasons,  which  Plymouth  had 
not.  Th^  were  limited  by  charter  to  18  assist- 
ants. The  peojj^  were  not  satisfied  that  die 
whole  powers  or  government  tdmuld  be  in  so  few 
hands.  Tbey  could  have  a  remedy  in  no  odier 
way  than  by  creating  a  distinct  boay  of  men,  to 
share  withr  the  governor  and  asajstants  in  acts  of 
govemmmit.  The  Massachusetts,  firom  Ae  be* 
ginning,  endeavoured  to  preserve  two  lUstinct 
ranks  or  orders  of  men,  g&atry  and  commonalty. 
There  was  a  seneral  disposition  to  elect  the  go- 
vernor, ftc.  from  the  former  rank;  their  minis- 
ten  preached  it  as  a  christiaB  and  moral  duty. 
That  the  oonmionalty,  or,  as  they  expressed 
themadves,  the  generality,  might  come  m  for  a 
share,  they  formed  a  new  body,  by  the  name  of 


roprasentetiveBy  altfiou^,^bair(diaaler  knew4|o« 
thing  of  it. 

Whilst  they  we#9  few  in  number,  so  th^t  the 
whole  body  could  assemble  iA  one  place,  the 
whole  were  firequent^  convened)  to  determine 
upon  matters  executive  as  well  ad  l^slativ^ 
When  th^  wereincreased,  and  were  divided  late 
towns  remote  from  the  centre,  this  became  in^ 
practicable^  They  then  seem  to  have  followed 
the  model  of  the  Massachusetts,  the  governor 
and  asufltants  being  the  sumieme  judiciaiy  powar, 
and  sole  in  judeipsg  high  oiences ;  less^  offences 
bein^  cogn£»ble  befine  inferior  courts  and  sipffle 
magistrates,  and  in  civil  mattefw  appeals  oIbo.  Ugr 
fitmi  inferior  jurisdictions  to  the  supreme. 

Wesbsll  bnefiy  touch  upon  thar  ecdesiastioal 
affidrs.  We  suppose  this  people  were  the  first 
who  took  or  received  the  name  of  Independmrt^^ 
which,  in  a  few  years  after,  was  the  name  ffiveii 
to  a  body  of  men  in  England,  who  najai™^  the 

Evmument  there.  When  they  first  went  to  Hoi* 
id  thw  wm«  known  by  the  name^f  Brownists* 
Sfuae  of  the  characteristics  of  Bix>wniam  they  aft* 
terwards  disclaimed,  and,  at  the  .seme  time,  d^ 
dmmed  the  name,  which  was  eeneraUy  <odious; 
the  chamcter  of  the  tanmAeat  ofthesect  beiu,  at 
best,  problematical.  Besides,  he  renounced  his 
pnnciples,  and  returoed  to  epiM>paoy.  The  Pui- 
ritans  they  coidd  not  conform  ,to,,  aod  therefore 
considered  theaMelves  as  a  distinct  cbmrch  or 
bv  themselves,  independent  of  aUothmr.  Cardinal 
Bentivof^o  makes  them  n  distinct  sect  in  Hol- 
landy  by  the  name  of  Puritans,  thoi^h  he  was 
unacquainted  with  their  inducement  to  leave 
England,  and  supposes  k  wmfoetce  and  not  re- 
ligmi.  (I  Puritani  anecnna  vi  spn  tolontiy  dm 
sono  i  pi^  pnri  e  i  piu  rigidi  Calvinisti,  i  qakli 
non  vegliono  riconosowe  autoritA  aleuna  ne'  ma- 
ffi#rati  politici  sopra  il  govemo  de'  lore  minisiri 
neretici,  e  sono  quasi  tutti  de'  Puritam  d'lnghil- 


terra,  che  per  occasion  di  commercio  frequentan 
rOllanda,  e  le  altro  Provinde  Unite.  liella  re- 
latione  dette  Praoincie,  Src.) 

The  Massachuaetts  peoiile  r^baed  and  took  Mio 
name  ci  Coogrcmtionaiists,  although  it  will 
perhaps  be  diflfouU,  at  this  day,  to  show  any  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  raurches  of  the  two 
colonies;  for  although  Plymouth  never  establish- 
ed, by  act  of  government  the  Massachusetts  olat- 
form,  yet  in  practice  they  seem  generally  to  nave 
conformed  to  it. 

Whilst  they  expected  thmr  minister  from  Hol- 
land, they  were  without  the  saoraments,  they  had 
constttDt  pvUic  worship,  their  pious  dder  gene- 
xdMiy  pnS^nig  and  preadiingy  or,  as  they  then] 
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[termed  it^  prophesying,  and  sometimes  one  or 
other  of  the  bretbren  best  gifted  or  qualified.  After 
their  minister's  death,  they  made  trial  of  four  or 
five;  but  some  were  of  bad  morals,  others  of  prin- 
eiples  not  approved,  and  others  met  with  better 
offers,  so  tnat  they  had  no  minister  settled  to 
their  satis&ction  until  Mr.  John  Rejner  came 
among  them,  in  the  year  1636.  The  whole  colony 
made  out  one  church  until  the  year  1633,  when 
those  brethren  who  lived  on  the  side  of  the  bay 
opposite  to  the  town,  where  Duxbury  now  is, 
broke  fi^m  the  rest,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
travel,  and  became  a  distinct  society.  Perhaps 
their  being  so  long  without  a  minister  at  first, 
might  be  the  reason  why  they  were  less  anxious 
to  be  ftumished  with  ministers,  immediately  upon 
their  spreading  and  forming  new  towns  and  set- 
tlements,  than  their  neighbours  in  Massachusettd 
and  Connecticut. 

Considering  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  the  reasons  of  the  very  slow  growth  of  Ply* 
mouth ;  for  in  13  or  14  years  the  whole  colony 
was  not  become  too  numerous  for  one  middling 
town.  They  had  pitched  upon  some  of  the  poorest 
land  in  New  England,  and  had  frequent  thoughts 
of  quitting  it.  In  1683,  their  brethren  write  m>m 
Leyden,  and  desire  that,  seeing  by  God's  provi- 
dence ^^  that  place  fell  to  their  lot,  they  would 
not  leave  it,  nor  languish  after  other  places, 
though  they  had  discovered  more  rivers  and 
more  fertile  places  than  where  they  were;"  but, 
in  1633,  they  took  possession  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  built  and  fortified  a  house  for  trade, 
where  Hartford  now  is;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  Massachusetts  dispossessed  them,  they  urged, 
among  other  reasons  for  holding  possession,  that 
<^  they  lived  upon  a  barren  place,  where  th^ 
were  by  necessity  cast,  and  neither  they  nor 
theirs  could  long  continue  upon  the  same,  and 
why  should  they  be  deprived  of  that  which  they 
had  provided  and  intended  to  remove  to,  as  soon 
as  they  were  able?"    ' 

In  the  next  place,  the  plan  they  set  out  upon 
was  not  to  make  a  great  colony  in  a  little  time, 
but  to  preserve  a  pure  and  distinct  congregation ; 
they  neither  desired  any  people  of  a  cfifl^^ent 
persuasion  to  mix  with  them,  nor  did  any  such 
incline  to  go  among  them.  When  one  of  the 
number  was  hanged,  10  years  after  the  settle- 
ment began,  it  was  remarned  that  he  had  been  a 
profane  person,  and  guilty  of  other  miscarriages 
Defore  tnat  for  which  he  suffered,  and  that  by 
means  of  some  of  his  fl^iends  in  London,  he  had 
been  shufiled  in  among  them.    If  all  in  England, 


who  called  themselves  Brownists  and  Indepen*- 
dents,  at  that  day,  had  come  over  with  them,  they 
would  scarcely  have  made  one  considerable  town. 
Indeed,  a  few  years  after,  most  of  those  who 
had  before  been  called  Puritans,  were  willing 
enough  to  own  the  same  principles  with  them, 
though  they  did  not  like  the  name. 

ywe  may  add  one  cause  more,  viz.  that  their 
views,  when  they  left  England,  were  rather  to 
establish  a  fiictory  than  a  colony.  They  had 
no  notion  of  cultivating  any  more  ground  than 
would  afford  their  own  necessary  provisions,  but 
proposed  that  their  chief  secular  employment 
should  be  commerce  with  the  natives ;  and  they 
entered  into  contract  with  a  company  of  20  or 
more  merchants  and  others,  many  of  them  be- 
longing to  Bristol,  who  were  to  fumiri^  them  with 
ffoods;  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  the  pro* 
fits  were  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  mer« 
chants  in  England  and  the  colonists,  ail  the 
houses  and  improved  land  to  be  valued  in  the 
joint  stock.  This  last  circumstance  was  a  suffi- 
cient bar  to  any  extraordinanr  improvement  of 
the  lands.  Here  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
they  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  making  fortunes, 
having  few  or  no  rivals ;  whilst  the  Indians  were 
charmed  with  European  goods,  as  well  to  adorn 
as  to  dothe  themselves,  and  goods  sold  at  great 
advance,  and  the  furs  came  cheap ;  though  it  is 
fiur  to  acknowledge,  that  a  variety  of  mimriimes 
and  losses  by  sea,  for  severaly  ears  together,  kept 
the  balance  a^inst  them.  They  were  but  little 
acquainted  with  trade^  and  perhaips  they  -were 
not  so  worldly-minded  as  tneir  posterity  have 
since  been.  At  first  they  made  every  man  a  part- 
ner. Every  man's  person  was  valued  at  £10 
interest  in  the  stock,  uid  his  whole  time  was  to 
be  employed  for  the  common  benefit.  He  that 
had  £90  in  the  general  stock,  with  the  addition 
of  jglO  for  his  person,  was  to  share  ten  tiroes 
as  much  as  he  who  had  no  substance  at  all.  This 
was  a  hard  bargain  for  the  poor,  and  we  should 
not  wonder  if  persons  who  could  bring  no  money 
to  put  in  the  stock  were  discoura^^  from  settling 
among  them.  After  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
years,  and  a  settlement  with  their  partners  in 
England,  the  principal  persons  were  obliged  to 
become  bound  for  the  bsuance  which  remioned  in 
the  hand  of  the  colony  or  fiictory,  and  firom  that 
time  took  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  exdnsive 
of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  spent  seven  years  in 
labour  and  toil,  and  had  received  subsistence 
only,  and  that  oftentimes  scarce  enough. 

They  had  for  eight  or  ten  years  almost  the 
whole  supply  of  the  Indians  who  were  near^ 
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fneigilibours  to  them,  bat  tlieir  greatest  expecta* 
tions  were  from  the  eastern  Indians ;  and  thej  set 
up  a  truck-house  at  Penobscot  and  another  upon 
Kj»nnebeck  river.  The  latter  they  found  most 
advantageous,  and  sought  for  a  grant  of  a  con- 
venient tract  from  the  council  of  rlymoutfa,  which 
thej  obtained  in  the  year  16S8,  but  it  was  ^^  so 
strait  and  ill-bounded,"  that  the  next  year,  1689, 
when  a  erant  was  made  of  the  lands  intended  for 
the  wholb  colony,  the  tract  of  country  at  Kenne* 
beck  was  granted  anew,  and  the  limits  enlarsed. 
They  met  with  some  opposition  in  1634,  from 
perscMiB  employed  by  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brook, 
who  claimed  a  right  of  trading  at  the  same  place 
with  the  Plymouth  people,  we  suppose  by  a  mnt 
from  Goices ;  and  a  fray  happened,  in  which  one 
was  killed  on  each  side.  Lord  Say's  company 
were  Puritans,  and  those  of  Plymouth  Indepen- 
dents. This  grant  upon  Kennebeck,  within  a  few 
years  past,  from  a  oifferent  construction  of  the 
words  which  describe  the  limits,  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  contention.  Perhaps  the  relation 
<tf  this  action,,  by  Governor  Bradford,  mav  afford 
some  light  in  the  controversy.  We  shau  there- 
fore insert  it,  exactly  as  the  words  and  points 
stood  in  his  manuscripts. 

^  I  am  now  (he  writes)  to  enter  upon  one  of 
the  saddest  things  that  befell  them  since  they 
come.  But  before  I  b^n  it  will  be  needful  to 
premise  such  purte  ot  tteir  patente  as  gives  them 
ricfat  and  priviledge  at  Kenebeck.  As  foUoweth, 
Tne  said  counsel!  hath  further  given,  granted, 
baigained,  s<dd,  infeofied,  allotted,  assigned  and 
set  over,  and  by  these  presents,  doe  clearly  and 
absolutely  give,  grant,  bargane,  seU,  alliene,  en- 
flfeofe,  allote,  assigne  and  eonfirme  unto  the  said 
William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  as* 
jiignes.  All  that  tracte  of  land  or  part  of  New 
England  in  America  affixresaid,  which  lyeth  within 
or  betweene,'  and  extendeth  it  selfe,  from  the 
utmost  limits  of  Cobiseconte  which  adjoyneth  to 
the  river  of  Kenebeck  towards  the  westerne 
ocean,  and  a  place  called  the  fells  of  Nequam- 
kick  in  America  aforesaid,  And  the  space  of  15 
English  myles,  on  each  side  of  the  said  river, 
commonly  called  Kendbeck  river,  and  all  the  said 
river  called  Kenebeck,  that  lyeth  within  the  said 
limits  and  bounds  eastward,  westward  and  north- 
ward and  southward,  last  above  mentioned ;  and 
all  lands,  grounds,  soyles,  rivers,  waters,  fish- 
ing, &c.  And  bf  vertue  of  the  authority  to  us 
•derived  by  the  said  late  Majesty's  Lettres  patent 
io  take,  apprehend,  seise,  and  make  prise  of  all 
•uch  persons  Aeir  ships  and  goods,  as  shall  iit- 


tempte  to  inhabite,  or  trade,  with  the  savdg^ 
pneople  of  that  countrie  within  the  severall  pre* 
sincts,  and  limits  of  his,  and  their  several  plan?* 
tations,  &c. 

^  Now  it  so  fell  out  that  one  Hocking,  belong- 
ing to  the  plantation  of  Piscatawa^,  wente  with 
a  barke,  and  comodities  to  trade  in  that  river, 
and  would  needs  press  into  their  limits,  waA  not 
only  so  but  woula  needs  goe  up  the  river  above 
their  house  (towards  the  fells  of  the  river)  and 
intercept  the  trade  that  should  come  to  them.  He 
that  was  cheefe  of  the  place  forbad  them  and 
prated  him  that  he  would  not  offer  them  that  in- 
jurie,  nor  go  about  to  infringe  their  liberties, 
(which  had  cost  them  so  dear)  but  he  answered 
he  would  go  up  and  trade  there  in  dispite  of 
them,  and  lye  there  as  longe  as  he  pleased ;  th^- 
other  told  them  he  must  then  be  forced  to  remove 
him  from  thence,  or  make  seasure  of  him  if  be 
could.    He  bid  him  do  his  worste,  and  so  wente 
up  and  anchored  there.    The  other  took  a  boat 
and  some  men,  and  went  up  to  him,  when  he  saw 
his  time,  and  a^ine  entreated  him  to  departe, 
by  what  persuasion  he  could.    But  all  in  vaine, 
he  could  get  nothing  of  him  but  ill  words.    So  he 
considered  that  now  was  the  season  for  the  trade 
to  come  downe,  and  if  he  should  suffer  him  to 
lye,   and  take  it  from  them,   all  their  former 
diarge  would  be  lost,  and  they  had  better  throw 
up  aU.    So  consulting  with  his  men,  (who  were 
willing  therefor)  he  resolved  to  put  him  from  his 
anchores,  and  let  him  drive  down  the  river  with 
the  streame ;  but  commanded  the  men  that  none 
jshould  shoote  a  shote  upon  any  occasion  except 
he  commanded  them.    He  spoake  to  him  again 
but  all  in  vaine,  then  he  sent  a  cuple  in  a  canow 
to  cutte  his  cable,  the  which  one  of  Uiem  per- 
formes,  but  Hocking  takes  up  a  pece  which  he 
had  layded  ready,  and  as  the  barke  shered  by 
the  canow  he  shot  him  dose  under  her  side,  in 
the  head  (as  I  take  it)  so  he  fell  down  dead  in- 
stantly.   One  of  his  fellows  (which  loved  him 
well)  could  not  hold,  but  with  a  musket  shot 
Hocking,  who  fell  down  dead  and  never  spoake 
word ;  this  was  the  truth  of  the  thing ;  the  rest 
of  the  men  carried  home  the  vessel  and  the  sad 
tidimp  of  these  things.    Now  the  Lord  Saye  and 
the  Lord  Brooke  with  some  other  great  persons 
had  a  hand  in  this  plantation ;  they  write  home 
to  them,  as  much  as  they  could  to  exasperate 
them  in  the  matter ;  leaving  out  all  the  circum- 
stances, as  if  he  had  been  killed  without  any  of- 
fence of  his  parte,  conceling  that  he  had  killed 
another  first,  and  the  just  occasion  that  he  hadj 
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fg^iTen  ia  olhimg.  rnndk  wnmr ;  at  wUdi  Hmr 
XiC>rd6liip8<  were  auioh^offeawd  till  thej  were 
truly  latNmed  of  the  matter.'  ( Bradford s  MS.) 
But  to  return  to  our  history — Two  or  three 
years  after  the  arriTal  of  our  eolonists,  all  things 
were  in  conmion,  no  man  having  any  property 
but  what  was  put  into  the  common  stocky  and 
«veiy  peM>n  nimished  with  clothing  and  pro* 
visions  out  of  this  stock.  A  certain  quantity  of 
land  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  assigned 
ibr  planting,  and  every  one  had  such  a  proportion 
of  tne  labour  assi|;ned  him.  Mr.  Bradford  remarks, 
-upon  this  occasion,  that  the  ill  success  of  this 
community  of  goods,  even  among  godly  and  sober 
men,  ftilly  evinced  the  vanity  of  that  conceit. i^f 
Plato,  that  the  taking  away  property  and  brinffw 
ing  in  community  into  a  commonwealth  womd 
make  them  happy  and  flourishing :  and,  in  fact, 
they  raised  so  little  provisions,  that  once,  at  least, 
'tiiey  were  in  danger  of  starving;  and,  before 
Iheir  crops  were  fmly  ripe,  great  part  would  be 
stolen  out  of  the  fields,  to  satisfy  bungiy  bellies, 
•and  severe  whipping  of  the  offenders  would  not 
deter  others  in  the  iDce  circumstances  firom  com- 
mitting the  like  offence.  Besides,  it  occasioned 
constant  discontent  and  murmuring,  as  the  young 
men,  most  Capable  of  labour,  who  had  no  fiimiKes^ 
thoi]^t  much  of  labouring  for othermen's  wives 
and  dilldren,  whilst  those  in  their  full  strength, 
complained  that  it  was  unjust  to  allow  them  no 
more  in  the  division  of  victuals  and  clothing 
than  them  who  were  weak  and  could  not  do  a 
quarter  part  of  the  labour :  again,  the  aged  and 
grave  men  thought  it  an  indirnity  and  disrespect 
to  be  upon  a  level,  as  in  labour  so  in  victuals 
and  clothes,  with  the  younger,  and  those  in 
other  respects  of  inferior  conditicm.  Husbands 
coidd  not  brook  it  that  their  wives  should  be 
commanded  to  do  menial  services,  dressing  meat, 
washiiu^  clothes,  &c.  for  other  men.  AU  being 
obligea  to  do,  and  all  accustomed  to  receive 
alike,  it  was  inferred  that,  in  all  other  respects, 
they  ought  to  be  alike,  and  one  man  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  another,  and  no 
subordinatim,  no  civil  mstinction  could  be  pre- 
served. After  three  years,  they  found  it  aoso- 
Intelv  neoessaiT  to  come  into  some  new  measures, 
and  began  witn  assigning  to  eachfemily  a  c^tain 
quantity  of  land,  suiBcient  to  raise  com  enough 
for  their  support,  but  in  all  other  respects  to 
continue  in  Ae  general  way,  until  the  seven 
years  for  which  uiey  had  contracted  with  their 

Crtners  in  En^^d  for  the  profits  61  their  la- 
«r  were  expired.    There  was  immediately  a 


new  feoe  qpon  their  dBttTBy  .much  oiore  00m  wa$ 
planted  than  the  governor^  by  the  wertioa  of  aU 
aifl  authority,  cotddevar  cause  them  to  plant  in 
any  vear  before.  Women  and  chiU^n,  wno  weve 
wew  and  unable  before,  went  chaerfiiUy  with 
their  husbands  and  parents  to^  pjant  eom,  and 
every  fiunily  had  enough  for  their  sumort,  asMl 
many  of  them  some  to  spare.  An  emiualiott  was 
created  and  increased  every  year  to  exceed  in 
quantity,  and  in  a  few  years  they  wereable  to 
liaise  auficiMit  to  make  it  a  valvaUe  article  in 
their  Indian  trade,  being  then  worth  6$.  steriii^ 
a  bushel.  The  Indians  now,  in  a  .great  measitra^ 
left  off  raising  it,  the  hunting  Im  being  mom 
agreeaUe  to  them,  and  finding,  as  they  did,  ttat 
with  their  furs  they  could  purchase  what  tkqr 
wanted* 

The  colony  had  struggled  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  Imd  made  but  small  improvements  ia 
cultivating  the  ground,  and  was  not  nnmeioiis 
enough  to  tiiink  of  dividing  and  extending  to  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country  when  Mr.  Endioot  ar« 
rived  at  Salem  to  prepaiB  the  way  for  the  grand 
undertaking  df  settling  the  Massachusetts*  Thm 
must  have  given  fresh  spirits  to  Ihe  Plymotheaniu 
Without  this,  we  think,  there  is  great  reason  to 

2iestion  whetfier  the  plandation  would  not  in  a 
w  years  have  been  deserted,  and  the  settlers 
have  removed  to  Jiome  more  fertile  part  of  Ame* 
riea,  <Mr,  which  is  more  pmhable^  have  rsturaed 
to  England,  where^  firom  the  ehaace  of  timoB,  tl^ 
might  have  enjoyed  .civil  and  rSigious  liberty, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  first  quitted  it,  ia  as 
great  a  latitude  as  their  hearts  could  wish* 

In  a  small  colony  it  cannot  be  iospeetsd  that 
we  diould  meet  with  maajr  events  of  moawnt 
after  the^  had  grapjded  with  the  hardship  which 
attended  their  first  settlement.  Mr.  tfradfinrd 
remarks,  that  the  Spaniards  were  thought  by 
Peter  Martyr  to  have  suffered  harHak^iMi  nrhich 
none  but  a  Spaniard  could  endure,  wlien  thegf 
were  obliged  to  live  for  five  days  toffetber  upon 
the  parched  grain  of  maize  only,  and  that  not  to 
satiety,  whereas  the  Plymotheans  the  first  two 
or  three  years  thought  a  meal  of  their  maiae  as 
good  MB  a  feast ;  and  sometimes  not  for  fiva  days 
only;  but  for  two  or  three  months  tog^her,  were 
destitute  of  that  and  all  other  eom  or  bread  of 
any  kind.  But  with  their  iniaeiies,  he  says,  thsy 
op«ied  a  way  to  these  new  hads^  for  other  men 
to  come  afterwards  with  ease  and  inhabit  them. 
The  fiMuth  year  after  their  arrival,  they  w»e 
threatened  with  the  total  destaution  of  Am 
crop,  and  abstrfale  femine.    Frsm  about  ihej 
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fmiddle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  tiiey  had 
not  one  shower  of  rain,  and  the  eztrenie  heat 
of  the  sun  upon  their  sandy  soil  had  so  dried  up 
their  com,  that  they  were  almost  in  despair  of 
its  ever  being  restored ;  but  in  the  evening  after 
a  day  of  Ihsting  and  prajrer  it  began  to  rain,  and 
by  repeated  showers  their  eom  recovered  its  velr» 
dure,  and  they  Imd  a  plentiful  harvest.  They 
afterwards  found  by  experience  that  such  droughts 
we  fi^quent  in  this  climate ;  but  a  kind  Greater 
has  so  ordered  the  seasons,  that  these  droinphts 
have  always  been  followed,  before  the  end  of  the 
summer,  with  refreshing  rains;  and,  although 
the  firuits  of  the  earth  have  been  much  mminishra, 
yet  harvest  hath  never  failed;  men  and  beasts 
nave  been  supported,  and  ordinarily,  in  the  next 
succeeding  year,  there  has  be^i  a  remaifaibie 

plenty. 

The  terror  which  fire-arms  struck  into  the  In- 
dians, prevented  them  from  destroying  this  small 
company.    There  were  not  above  seven  men  ca- 

J abfeoi  bearing  arms  in  the  time  of  sickness  the 
rst  winter.  Soon  after  tte  potent  nation  of 
Naraganset  sent  to  the  Bn^sn  a  bundfe  of  ar- 
rows tied  with  a  snake's  skin,  as  a  defiance  and 
denunciation  of  war.  The  English  filled  the 
skin  wUh  bullets,  and  sent  it  badk  with  tiiis 
answer;  that  they  had  done  them  no  wrong, 
dM  not  fear  them,  and  were  provided  for  them 
come  when  they  would.  The  Naracansets  would 
Hot  suflbr  the  bullets  to  come  near  them,  and  they 
were  moved  about  ikom  place  to  place,  till  Aey 
ibund  their  way  back  to  the  Ehiglirii  again,  and 
tiie  Indians  remained  quiet.  As  the  Indians 
learned  the  use  of  fire-arms,  the  English  increased 
in  number,  and  until  the  year  1675,  there  was  no 
open  rupture,  except  tiie  short  ofl^sive  war  with 
the  Pequots  in  tiieir  own  country,  which  ended 
in  their  destruction. 

However  rigid  the  New  Pljrmoutii  colonists 
may  Imve  been  at  their  first  separation  from  the 
church  of  England,  yet  they  never  discovered 
that  peisemiting  spirit  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
Massachusetts.  When  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
adherents  were  banirfied  from  that  colony^  they 
applied  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth  for  leave  to 
settle  upon  Aquidnick  or  Rhode  Island,  which 
was  then  acknowledged  to  be  within  Pljrmonth 
patent,  and  it  was  read^  granted,  although  tiieir 
tenets  were  no  more  approved  by  Plymouth  than 
by  the  Massachusetts,  some  of  the  Quakers  also 
ifed  to  Plymouth  bound^  and  probably  saved 
their  lives ;  for  although  mws  were  made  severe 
enough  agaiuMf  erroneous  opinidiiB,  yet  were 
tbeseinno'case'caiUtal.  The  Baptists  also  were 


still  more  fkvourahly  reenved;  tiie  town  of 
Swansey  being  principally  settled  fay  Baptist 
refogees  firom  the  Massachusetts  cotony,  and 
when  one  of  their  ministers  settled  in  die  church 
of  Plymouth,  tiiey  were  content  that  he  should 
baptise  by  immersion,  or  dipping  any  who  de- 
sired it,  provided  he  took  no  exoeotuni  to  the 
otiier  minster's  sprinkling  such  for  wnora  iminer* 
sion  was  not  judged  necessaiy. 

Until  168^,  they  were  in  doidst  about  their 
titie  to  their  lands.  They  were  constanrtiy  so- 
liciting a  grant,  or,  as  they  term  it^  an  assurance 
from  the  council  of  Plymoutii.  In  1694,  they 
employed  one  John  Pierce,  who  pracmred  a  ^;rant 
to  nimself  for  about  £50,  but  he  kept  it  m  hie 
own  ban^  and  refused  to  assign  it  for  less  than 
jgfiOO.  This  they  justiv  complained  of  as  a 
great  breach  of  trust,  and  attributed  to  it  seve* 
ral  losses  and  disappointments  he  met  with  in 
his  intended  vovace,  which  frightened  him  and 
made  him  also  low  upon  them  as  the  punish- 
ment  of  his  perfidy  and  to  relinquish  his  daim* 
We  do  not  nnd  tnat  those  who  employed  bim 
reaped  any  benefit  from  the  grant.  After  tiwy 
had  tJleir  patent  in  16S9,  they  were  easy  until 
the  restoration ;  but  when  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  who  held  their  lands,  or  most  of  them, 
under  patents  trom  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
thought  it  necessary  to  solicit,  and  had  obtained 
a  royal  confirmation  and  charter,  giving  autborify 
to  govern.  New  Plymouth  solicited  also,  but 
tiie]^  were  rather  too  late.  The  court  baran  to 
be  jealous  of  the  colonists.  Such  sort  of  char- 
ten  as  had  been  granted  left  tiiem,  it  was  said^ 
too  much  to  themselves,  and  although  they  were 
not  peremptorily  refiised^  tiMy  wore  put  ofi^  firom 
time  to  time,  and  told  that  the  colky  dificultv  was 
to  settle  such  «  form  of  government  as  should 
secure  their  dejsendence  as  a  colony,  and  should 
nevertheless  anord  to  them  liberties  and  privi* 
leges  to  thmr  satisfiiction. 

xhis  was  no  easy  matter  for  both  sides  to 

re  upon,  and  tiius  a  state  of  smpense  made 
colony  more  jdiable  and  obsequious  tiiaa 
their  neighbours  of  Massachusetts.  This  waa 
particidany  the  case  when  the  commissioners 
from  King  Charies  came  to  New  Eng^d  in 
lfil64,  and  when  Plymouth  submkted  to  their 
determination  a  controversy  between  that  colony 
and  Rhode  Island  about  l>ottnds.  At  this  time 
they  received,  indeed,  a  very  gracious  le^r  from 
the  king,  but  all  ended  in  mere  professions.— • 
We  can  easily  conceive  of  a  parent  state  grow* 
ing  erery  day  more  and  more  'popular  in  its  go«' 
vemment,.  and  nevertheless  at  the  same  time  re*} 
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[straining  the  liberties  of  its  cokmieB  for  tbe  sake 
of  continiUDg  the  connection ;  but  when  there  is 
a  scheme  of  establishing  absolute  nower  in  the 
parent  state,  how  can  it  be  expectea  that  popular 
governments  should  be  established  in  the  colo« 
nies  ?  However,  no  advantage  was  ever  taken 
of  their  want  of  authoritv,  and  their  proceedings 
were  connived  at  until  the  general  shipwreck  of 
charters  in  1684,  when  an  arbitrary  government 
was  established  in  the  other  colonies,  and  they 
could  not  expect  to  escape.  All  their  hopes 
being  at  an  end,  they  made  as  loud  complaints 
of  oppression,  under  Andros,  as  any  people  of 
his  government,  and  perhaps  with  as  mucn  rea- 
son ;  and  when  the  Massachusetts  imprisoned 
him  and  reassumed  their  charter,  Plymouth  as- 
sumed their  old  form  of  government  also.  Now 
it  was  that  they  first  sensibly  found  the  want  of 
a  charter.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  who 
had  resigned  their  charters,  were  justified,  by  the 
example  of  the  corporations  in  England,  in  as- 
suming them  again ;  but  Plymouth  had  none  to 
assume.  Their  first  attempt  was  to  procure  a 
charter  and  to  continue  a  distinct  government. 
In  this  they  could  not  succeed.  Perhaps,  if  it 
had  been  solicited  in  the  best  manner,  they  might 
have  succeeded,  but  interior  divisions  prevented 
any  proper  measures  being  pursued.  Mr.  Hink- 
ley,  their  governor,  wrote  to  Mr.  Mather,  the 
Massachusetts  agent,  to  desire  him  to  solicit  in 
their  behalf,  but  the  people  refused  to  advance 
any  money,  and  so  small  a  sum  as  £  SOO  ster- 
ling could  not  be  raised.  The  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  principal  towns  subscribed,  upon 
condition  the  whole  sum  should  be  raised.  Some 
of  the  towns  refusing,  the  whole  subscription 
failed.  Such  was  the  effect  of  their  divisions, 
that  neither  party  would  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  when  any  act  passed 
which  they  did  not  approve  of.  Mr.  Wiswall, 
one  of  their  ministers,  uy  advice  of  some  g^entle- 
men  in  Boston,  went  to  England,  but  having  no 
commission,  and,  which  is  more  filtal  to  those 
who  have  affiurs  at  court,  no  money,  he  never 
coidd  make  a  public  appearance,  and  served  only 
to  give  offence  to  the  ministry,  by  offering  ex- 
ceptions to  the  proposal  of  joining  Plymouth  to 
the  Massachusetts,  and,  eventually,  occasioned 
their  beine  annexed  to  New  York.  It  is  said, 
however^  uiat  they  were  taken  out  of  Slaughter's 
commission  by  Mr.  Mather's  interest;  lot  al- 
though Slaughter  arrived  at  New  York  the  year 
befi)re  Phipos  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts,  and 
sent  his  oraers  to  Little  Compton  in  Plymouth 
colony,  in  terms  as  high  and  authoritative  as  if 


he  had  been  their  governor,  or  depended  upoii 
beinff  such ;  yet  was  their  junction  with  New 
York  suspended  until  they  were  actually  included 
in  the  Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  said  this  last  determination  gavey 
and  continues  to  give,  to  this  day,  great  satis- 
&ction  to  every  individual  in  the  colony  of  Ply* 
mouth,  and  that  there  is  not  one  who  does  not 
think  it  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  they  were 
annexed  to  Massachusetts  rather  than  to  New 
York.  There  might,  indeed,  at  first,  have  be^ 
jealousies  of  unequal  distinctions,  upon  some  oc« 
casions,  in  &vour  of  the  Massachusetts,  ^et  they 
have  long  since  been  at  an  end,  and  the  customs, 
manners,  and  religious  opinions  of  the  two  colo- 
nies being  much  the  same,  they  mutuaUy  consider 
themselves  as  having  one  Joint  general  interest 
as  fully  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  been  one 
colony  from  the  beginning.  For  a  continuation 
of  this  history,  see  Index  to  additional  matter 
concerning  Massachusetts.! 

[Plymouth,  a  town  of  New  York  in  Onon- 
dago  County,  lately  laid  out  and  named  by 
E.  Watson,  Esq.  a  native  of  Plymouth,  New 
England.  The  town  lies  about  1^  miles  s.  e.  of 
Geneva,  on  a  beautiful  declivity  on  the  e.  side  of 
Seneca  Lake,  and  commands  a  charming  and  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  whole  lake.  The  town  plat 
is  on  the  spot  formerly  called  Apple  Town,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  who 
were  conquered  and  dispersed  by  Greneral  Sul- 
livan, in  his  western  expedition  in  1779.  The 
situation  is  healthful  and  pleasant,  well  watered 
by  copious  living  springs.  Twenty  houses  were 
building  here  in  1796,  and  as  the  new  state-road 
from  the  Cayuga  intersects  the  town,  a  ferry  esta- 
blished, and  another  town  laid  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  it  promises  fair  to  become  a 
considerable  and  very  thriving  village.  It  is 
well  watered  by  copious  sprin^^.] 

[Plymouth,  a  town  in  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut.3 

£Plymouth^  a  post-town  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  situate  in  Graflon  County,  at  the  mouth 
of  Baker's  River,  on  its  s.  side,  where  it  fUls 
into  the  river  Pemigewasset ;  36  miles  n.  of 
Concord,  61  n.  m.  of  Portsmouth,  and  S77 
11.6.  of  Philadelphia.  The  township  was  in* 
corporated  in  1763,  and  contains  625  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[Plymouth,  the  name  of  two  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  one  in  Luzerne  County,  the 
other  in  that  of  Montgomery.] 

[Plymouth,  a  small  post-town  of  N.  Caro- 
lina^ on  the  s.  side  of  Roanoke  River,  about  five 


ndea  lyU^e  AlbemdHe  Sound.    It  isU  idOMi 
s.  w^  by  s.  of  Edenton.l 

[PuYuovJHj  a  fibtuement  on  the^.  peninsula 
of  the  iriand  of  Sti  Doming^o,  mkI  in  thedepend* 
onefe  of  Jereinie/] 
.  '[PLTiloiprM  Toini,  in  the  island  of  Tobago 
in  the  W.  IndiesH 

[PLYMPTOK;  a  (o^mship  in  PltaibUth 
Xjooniy^iMassachwelti )'  97  lailes^.  e.  of  &ogton. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1707y  and  contain^  956 
iahaliHaBta.')  ' 

POANGrUE,  ft  river  of  Ac  kingdom  of  CMl^ 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  ^ardilkfUf 
runs  many  laaigaes  under  ground,  and  enters  the 
MaipD^  From  itsr  source  it  proceeds  throng 
minerals  of  gold  and  through  aqueducts ;  is  girt 
oA-ekhlv  9i&  by :fiAe  trees,  iti  wiltets  are'suu* 
tary,  and  contribute  greatly  to '  digestion ;  and 
altaou^h  the'  appetite  they  provoke  is,  perhaps, 
Boctessivev  they 'eanse  an  agreeable  hilarity.  Tnis 
river  is  not  without  a  beneficial  influence,  even 
in  its  snlterraneotts  oourse,  for  communicating 
itsdf  fay  Teins  all  through  the  valley,  it  imparts 
a  usefhland  fertilising  moisture  from  beneath; 
iso  much  so,  thkt  although  it  never  rains  during 
the  summisr,  and  the  place  does  not  obtain  other 
Jrrigation,  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  production  of 
the  mdst  abundant  and  excjuisite  fruits,  particu- 
larly maize  and  melons,  which  no  where  else  are 
eogood. 

POBLACION,  NuBVA,  a  town  of  the  bro^ 
vince  and  government  of  Paraguaj^  on  th^  shore 
of  the  river  Paranft,  in  the  part  where  It  lehters 
the  grand  river  of  Curitaba. 

PoBLACioK,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
rince  and  tauiainskip  of  Rev  in  Brazil,  oh  the 
coast,  betwearOis  province  md  the  gi4it  hike 
of  Los  Patos. 

[POCAHONTAS,  a  town  in  Chesterfield 
County,  Vir^ia;  Witfiin  the  jurisdiction  of 
PetersDuiifh  m  Dinwiddie  County.  It  probably 
derives  its  name  firom  the  fiimous  Princess  Poica>* 
hontas,  the  daughter  of  King  Powhatan.] 

POCHOTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  heaid  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Atengo,  and  akaUia 
mayor  of  Chilapa  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  con- 
tains only  ir'mmilies  of  Indians^  and  is  one 
league  fiiom  its  head  settlement. 

POCHUTLA,  San  Pbdro  db,  a  principal 
•and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akMUa 
mayor  of  Huamelula  in  Nueva  Espana,  at  die 
fiopot  of  a  lofty  mountain-plain,  six  leagues  firom 
the  9ea ;  on  tiie  shore  of  which  is  a  bay  known 
by  the  name  of  Barra  de  Co^la ;  imd  in-  the 
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paisage  Ami  Mb  to  the  settlement  of  San  Agus* 
tin,  dweU  SO  fimHlies  ai  Indians,  applied  to  tte 
cultivation  of  cotton.  Seven  leagues  from  Hua* 
lulco. 

PocHUTtA,  another,  a  small  settleaient  of 
Ward,  in  the  bead  setaement  of  the  district  of 
Moloacan  and  ofeoABa  mayor  of  Acayuca  in  the 
eame  kinffdom ;  distant  a  mxiricet-sliot  from  its 
bead  settfoment. 

[POCKREKBSKO,  a  river  of  New  Britain^ 
N.  America.! 

POCOANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
c&rfe^mento  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru. 
'  POCOATA,  a  settlement  of  the  pi^vince  and 
corregimienio  oif  Chayanta  or  Charcas  in  Peru. 

POCOMACK.    [See  PArowMAcjit.] 

POCONA)  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Mizqiie^  and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  lit 
Sierra  m  Peru.  It  is  of  an  agreeabfe  and  de« 
lightful  temperature,  fertfle  in  choice  fruits  \  and 
having  in  its  vicinity  a  lake  two  leagues  in  cir^ 
cmnference. 

POCOPO,  a  Mttkttient  of  the  province  and 
correeftmien/o  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

POCORAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregimie»^  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru } 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Acchaamansaya. 

[POCOTALIOO.  a  viUage  of  S.  Carolina } 
15  miles  firom  Combahee  Ferry,  and  67  from 
Chiorlestown.] ' 

POCOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Yamparaes^  and  archbishoprie 
of  Charcas  in  Peru,  it  has  m  its  district  a  very 
devout  sanctuary  of  the  title  i^  Nuestra  Sefior4 
de  la  Candelaria  de  Piosera^ 

POCQUIURA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Abaneay  in  Peru* 

POCRl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  iUcaUSa 
mayor  of  Nata  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  nas  its  origin  neat  the  mountain  of  the  mine 
of  Guerrero,  and  empties  itself  into  the  S.  Sea. 

POCSI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  end  cor- 
rtgbniado  of  Moqnehua  in  Peru. 

rODRE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  and  terri- 
tory possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  enters  the 
Msidera  by  the  w.  side. 

[POOfi,  Cape,  the  n.  e.  point  of  Chabaquid- 
dick  Island,  near  Martha's  V  ineyard,  Massaehu« 
setts.  From  Holmes's  Hole  to  tms  cape  the 
course  is  s.  e.  by  e.  3\  leagues  distant.  In  the 
channel  between  4hem  there  are  1 1  and  IS  &« 
thoms  water.  Lat.  4P  94^30"^  n.  Long.  IQf^ 
^  SO"'  w.  frotn  Greenwich.] 
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.  P0QUATANGATON>  a  wm-fmi  m  ^ 
coast  of  the  province  and  cdony  of  Marylani 
to  tbe  s.  of  Cold  Cape# 

[POINT,  a  township  in  Northumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Poixix  ALnEBTOH,  the  $.  w^  point  of  Boston 
Harbour,    lot.  43^  IT  n.    Long.  70^  62' w.] 

[Point  au  Feb,  a  place  near  the  head  or  n* 

fart  of  Lake  Champlain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Jnited  States,    It  was  ddivered  up  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1796.] 

[PoiKT  liB  Pbo,  the  e.  limit  of  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick.] 
'    [Points  pbs  Pieobs,  a  cape  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  island  of  St  Domingo,  two  leagues  w.  of  the 
mouth  of  Pedemales  River.] 

[Point  Judith,  in  the  township  of  8.  Kings- 
town, i^  the  9.  extremity  of  the  w.  shore  of  Nar- 
jraganset  Bay  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  10  miles 
f  •  s.  w.  of  Newport  Lat.  4P 19^  n.  Long.  71'' 
28^  ».] 

[Point  Petbb,  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe, 
has  strong  fwtifications,  and  lies  aboujt  SO  miles 
from  Fort  Louis.] 

PoiNTB  Basse,,  a  settlement  jand  parish  of 
the  island  of  Martiak|ue,  a  curacy  and  establish- 
ment of  the  religious  of  St  Domingo,  on  the  n» 
coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

PoiNTB,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Noir6, 
in  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  on  the  w-  coast  of 
Basse  Terra,  between  the  rivers  Caillou  and 
Bfdlle-argent. 

PoiNTB,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of  N. 
Carolina,  which  runs  ji.  e.  and  enters  the  Con- 
baway,  between  the  settlements  of  Walker  and 
Roseaux. 

PoiNTE,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  island 
Martinque,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  those  of  Falaise.and  Roche. 

PoufTB,  a  point  of  the  m.  coast  of  Lake  Erie, 
in  Canada- in  N.  America. 

[PoiNTB,     See  PUNTA.] 

POISON  BLANC,  Point  of,  on  the  s.  coast 
of  Lake  Superior  in  Canada,  one  of  those  which 
to^m  the  mouth  of  the  strait  by  which  this  lake 
communicates  with  Lake  Huron. 

rPOJAUHTECUL,  caUed  by  the  Spaniards, 
.Vokan  de  Orizaba^  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  which  b^gan  to  send 
forth  smoke  in  1545,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
.90  years;  but  for  two  centuries  .past  there  has 
not  been  observed  the  smidlest  sign  of  burning. 
The  mountain,  which  is  of  a  conical  figure,  is 
the  highest  land  in  Meiuco^  and  is  descried  by 
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aniinei^  w]|o  are  afeearfAg'thai  iHy.  at  Oe  dis^ 
tance  of  50  leagues ;  and  is  higher  than  thePesJ^ 
of  Teneriflfe.  lis  top  is  always  covered  with 
snow,  and  its  border  adorned  with  large  cedars^ 
pine,  and  other  trees  of  valuable  wood,  which 
make  the  prospect  of  it  every  way  beautiful. 
It  is  104  mues  e.  of  the  city  of  Mezico.j 

[POKONCA,  a  mountain  in  Northampton 
County,  Pennsvlvama ;  92  miles  it.  w.  of  Jiaaton^ 
and  So  s.e.  of  Wyoming  Falls/] 

POLANCO,  A8[>erities  of.  Some  veiy  cramr 
sierras  of  the  province  and  capkdmhm  of  B^ 
inBra»L  ^         r  j 

PoLANCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ffoven> 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  it.  ana  enters 
the  Gil. 

.  [POLAND,  a  township  in  CumberlandCounty^ 
district  of  Maine.] 

POLINDERA,  a  large  and  ancient  province, 
now  incorporated  with  that  of  Popayan,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  discovered  by  Se^ 
bastian  de  Benalcazar,  in  1536.  It  has  in  it 
some  rich  gold  mines ;  but  these  are  not  worked, 
the  territory  being  desert  and  fiill  of  woods. 

POLLARD,  a  setUement  of  the  icOand  of 
Barbadoes ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  t.  part» 

[POLLIPLBS  Island,  a  sbmII  rod^  island, 
•about  80  or  100  rods  in  circumference,  at  the  fi. 
entrance  of  the  high  lands  in  Hudson^s  River ; 
remarkable  only  as  the  place  where  sailors  re^ 
^uire  a  treat  of  persons  vhb  have  never  before 
passed  the  river.} 

POLONUf  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
province  of  Topia  of  N.America. 

POMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Lucanaa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curaqr  of  Querobamba. 

POBfABAMBAy  a  previilce  and  tarregbhiMo 
of  Peru ;  bounded  n*  oy  that  of  Tomina,.  e.  and 
s.  €.  by  the  lands  of  the  infidel  Indians ;  s.  and 
^.  w.  by  th^province  of  Pilaya  and  Paspaya,  w. 
by  that  of  Porco,  and  n.  w.  by  that  of  Yampa- 
raes.  Its  length  is  S4  leagues  from  e.  to  zo,  with- 
out any  other  curacy  or  settlement  than  the  town 
'Of  its  name,  and  one  settlement  annexed,  in  the 
province  of  Tomina,  called  Taraita,  all  thie  other 
parts  consisting  of  campaign-estates.  It  was  ae* 
.parated  from  die  aforesaid  protiace  through  a 
certain  subject ;  who  having  obtained  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  title  of  Castellano,  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  posting  a  ^pnrisbn  in  that  part 
most  advanced  on  the  lChin|^ano8  Indians,  and 
it'  thus  abo  obtaiiied  the  title  of  province  and 
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eorresimienio.  Its  {nhftfaitants,  who  should  bniount 
to  3000,  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  from  their 
apiculture  and  cattle^  the  which  are  often  plun- 
dered by  those  infidels. 

It  has  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the  n. 
a  river  which  they  call  Parapeti :  and  30  leagues 
flirther-  on  is  the  river  Nuevo,  just^in'  the  terri- 
tory of  the  barbarian  Indians ;  whither  the  inha- 
bitants repair,  at  great  risk,  to  &h  for  very  lai^e 
dories  and  olive-fish,  which  they  carry  to  La 
Plata  and  Potosi  in  the  frosty  season  only, 
since  in  the  hot  weather  they  corrupt. 

The  capital  and  only  settlement  is  the  town 
of  the  same  name;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Parapeti,  about  nine  miles  e.  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  5.  oi  Lb  Plata*  Lat  19^  5^  5. 
and  long.  61^  8^  to. 

PoMAaAM9A,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimieHio  #f  Yikas  Huaman  in 
Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Cangallo. 

POMAGANGHE,  a  settlemrat  of  the  pro- 
vince and  earregimie$do  of  Gua(Srodiiri  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Hiianchor* 

PoHACANCHKy  another  settlement,  in  Ae  pro- 
vince and  comegmiento  of  Quispicaachi  in  the 
aaine  kingdom. 

POMACARAN,  S.  Jxtan  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Arantr&n, 
and  alcabSd  mwtr  of  YaUadolid  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Meehoac&a.  It  conAainft  S6  fa- 
milies of  Indians  applied  to  the  culture  of  aeeds^ 
cutting  woods,  &lMricatiB(f  earthenware,  and  sad- 
dle trees. 

POMAGOGHA,  or  Pumaoooha,  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  province  and  correprnktUo  of  Gua- 
rochiri  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cmragr  of  tike 
settlement  of  Yauli. 

PoMAoooRA^anbdier  settlement,  in  tide  pro- 
vince and  cofrcgimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  the 
sane  kingdom ;.  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  Pampachiri. 

PoMAcocHA,  another,  of  the  province  and 
c0rregimienU>  of  Ghadiapoyas  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  setderaent  of 
Corobamba. 

PoMACooHA,  another^  of  the  province  and 
earregimienkk  of  Ganta  in  the  same  kii^^dom. 

PoMAcocHA,  a  lar|;e  and  fertile  vaUey  of  the 
province  and  carregtmiento  of  Yilcas  Huaman 
m  Peru,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Pampas. 

PoMACocHA,  a  large  lake,  formed  by  thme 
small  ones,  uniting  by  a  short  canal  in  the  pro* 
vince  and  corregimemo  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  si-, 
tuate  in  the  mountains,  and  from  it  rises  the 
river  Ptoia. 
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PCMCAGUACA,  a  «ettlemeat  of  the  province 
ud  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

POMALLACTA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  corregbmento  of  Riobamba  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Quito.  It  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Incas,  but  now  destroyed,  notibing 
remaining  but  the  ruins  of  a  palace  belonging' 
to  the  emperors,  and  resembling  that  mentionra 
in  article  Atuncanan,  with  the  which  this  pa- 
lace is  said  to  have  had  a  subterraneous  commu* 
nication,  notwithstanding  at  the  distance  of  six 
leagues  from  each  other ;  nor  is  it  other  than  a 
fac^  that  there  is  in  the  palace  of  Atuncanan  a 
sort  (^4oor  blocked  up  with  earth  in  the  interior 
of  the  tower.  This  s^ement  is  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  that  of  Guasuntos,  and  is  four  leagued 
from  Quito. 

POMARE,  SiEBRAs  D£,  a  eordiUera  of  moun* 
tains  of  the  province  and  ctfimmkip  of  Seara  in 
Brazil,  wUcn  runs  from  s.  to  n.  between  the 
rivers  of  Concepcion  or  San  Francisco  and  La 
Grne,  closest  to  the  former. 

POMA8QUE,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom* 
of  Quito,  ill  the  district  of  the  corregimiento  of 
Los  Cinco  Leguas  de  Esta  Giudad;  celebrated 
for  a  miraculous  image  of  Christy  which  is  vene»> 
rated  in  the  convoit  ^  the  religious  Recoletana 
of  San  Francisco,  much,  frequented  from  Ae>de- 
votion  paid  to  it  by  the  foitlmd  cf  all  those  set^ 
tlements  near  the  capital ;  from  whence  this  s^«t 
flement  is  four  leagues  djatant. 

POMATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Ghucuito  in  Peru ;  in  which  are 
two  very  good  hermita^)  one  dedicated  to  Nu* 
estia  Senora  del  Rosarto,  and  the  other  to  Santa 
Barbara.  It  is  situate  on  the  riiore  of  the  great 
lake  of  Ghucuito^  17  leagues  from  its  capitiu. 

[POMFRET,  a  township  in  Windsor  Gountn 
Vermont ;  containing  710  inhabitants.    It  is  10. 
miles  w.  of  the  ferry  on  Gonnecticut  River,  in 
the  town  of  Hartford,  and  55^  n.  n.  e.  of  Ben* 
nington.] 

[PoMFBBT,  a  post-town  of  Gonnecticut,  m 
Windham  Gounty.  It  is  S9  miles  e.  of  Hartford, 
56  i.  w.  of  Boston,  and  contains  a  Gongrega* 
tional  diurch,  and  a  few  neat  houses.  The  town* 
ship  was  first  settled  in  1686  by  emigrants  from 
Roxbury.  It  was  part  of  the  lllashamoquet  pur* 
cfaise,  and  in  1713  it  was  erected  into  a  town* 
ship. .  Quinabaug  River  separates  it  from  Kii*  • 
lingly  on  the  e.  in  Poaiftet  is  the  fitmous  cave, 
where  General  Putnam  conquered  and  slew  the « 
wolfj 

PQMMESy  River  of^  in  Hie  proviiMe  of  |^(^vi| 
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Scotia  II  ii  mud^  runs  V.  and  «iiterft  the  Ba- 
tin  of  the  Mines,  in  the  interior  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

POMOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  earregimknio  of  Conebuoos  in  Peru* 

POMI^TAO,  or  Cbsar,  a  river  of  theNuevo 
Reyno  de  Oraaada.  It  flows  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Marta,  runs  w*  laving  Ihe 
spacious  territories  of  Upir,  then  turns  its  course 
of^site  the  settlement  of  Los  Reys  to  the  $.  and 
empties  itself  into  Lake  Zapatosa,  with  the  name 
of  Sesar;  and  from  the  aDove-mentioned  lake 
it  communicates  with  the  river  Grande  de  la 
Magdalene,  in  lat  S*"  47^  fi. 
*  [POMPEY,  a  military  township  in  Onondam 
County,  New  York ;  incorporated  in  1794.  it 
comprehends  the  townships  of  Pomp^,  Tally,' 
and  Fabius,  together  widi  that  ^rt  of  the  lands 
called  the  Onondago  Reservation ;  bounded  n. 
iy  tfie  Genessee  Road,  and  9. 1^  the  Onondago* 
Greek.  In  1796^  there  were  179  of  tiio  inhabit 
tants  qualified  electors.]    : 

[POMPTON,  in  Bergen  County,  New  Jer- 
sejr ;  lies  on  Birtgwooct,  a  branch  of  Pteotik 
River,  about  18  mifes  n.  w.  of  New  York  city;] 

PONAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Quitlay. 

PONCHB,  a  river  of  tlie  island  of  llAfti- 
ttique,  which  runs  from  e.  to  ta  and  enters  ribove 
the  river  Oraiide  inte:  the  sea,  inr  lat  14^  49^ia  • 

PONGO,  a  setAeMent  of  Ae  vrovinoe  and; 

SoiPernment  of  PopayAn  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada. 

-  Pbi?6o,  as  MAWSBniCHB,  a  channel  or  strak 
<^the  Maranon  or  Amaeonas,  where  it  is  ibrthe 
space  of  three  leagues  confined  by  ^  two  stony 
mountains,  being  d8  or  00- Spanish  yards  acrosi ; 
and  where  the  current  is  so  rapid  that  this  whole 
distance  is  navigated  in  a  jquarter  of  an  hour,' 
not  witiiout  the  greatest  hazard  to  sudi  as  ven^ 
ture  to  pass  it ;  althoagh  tiie  general  method  is 
of  emptying  the  vessel  of  all  the  passengers  and 
eftctis,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  carried  by  the 
s^neam,  when  it  is  afterwards  caught  by  the  In- 
dians who  s^m  out  to  meet  it  and  bring  it  into 
shore  for  the  purpose  of  relading  what  has  been, 
conveyed,  for  this  distaaoe,  by  land.  Most  com* 
manly,  however,  the  Indians  accompany  the  ves* 
set  in  their  canoes ;  since,  as  they  are  excellent 
swimmers,  they  never  hurt  if  these  be  tifiset. 

*  PO^ICA,  a  smeU  river  of  the  province  and 
tfipiains^  of  Todos  Santos  iil'  Braail;  whidi 
rises  near  the  coast,  runs  s.  9.  e.  and  enters  'iflio 
sea  betwee»>thstpf'Viedra8wid4ihaierJacupa^ 
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in  lat.  lfi^:S8'  5*.    In  its  mouth  are  caught  sea- 
calves. 

PONIENTE,  Puerto  dbi^  a  port  on  the  s. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  between  the  bay 
of  Caraveks  Chicas  aiid  the  settlement  of  Pa- 
drones. 

PONOGANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Choco,  in  the  Nuevo  Rejrno  de 
Granada,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  w. 
part,  mid  enters  tiie  mouth  of  the  Atrato. 

[PONPON.  See  Edisto  River,  S.  Caro- 
lina.1 

PONT,  Mont  AGUE  mj,  or,  Mountain  of  the 
Bridge,  in  the  island  of  Cayenne ;  on  the  skirt 
of  wmdi  the  French  have  an  estoblislraient. 

[PONTCHARTRAIN,  a  hdee  of  W.  Florida, 
which  communicates  e.  with  the  Ghilf  of  Mesiico, 
and  sDv  with  Mississiaipi  River,  through  Lake 
Maurepas  and  IbberviHe  River.  It  is  about  S4 
miles  long,  SO  broad,  and  18  feet  deep  The 
fdUowinff  creeks  fidl  into  it  on  Ae  n.  sMe,  viz. 
Tangipuoy  and  Le  Combky  fimr  feet  deep ;  Che- 
functa,  seven  ;  and  Bonfoaca,  six ;  and  mm  the 
poiinsida  of  Orleens,  Timdioc,  at  the  moudi  of 
which  was*  a  email  post.  The  BayoiA  of  St.  Jdhn 
also  communicates  on  the  same  side.  The  Fr«idi 
inhibitants,  who  formerly. resided  on  the  ji.  side 
of  this  lake,  diiefl v  employed  themselves  in  mak- 
mjf  pitoh)  tar,  arid  turpentine,  and  raising  stock, 
for  whidi  thaocRlntry  is.  vary  ftivourabk.  See 
MkvaiivAa;}'""  •':  <•' ■• 
-  i  ^P^mcHaaraiitK^  an  idand  in  LakeSupe* 
rior,  5.  by  w.  of  Maurepas  Island,  and  a.  o.  of 
Hoequart  Ishmd^] ' ' 

'iPokkcflfAnTRAiR,  afort  buflt  by  the  French 
in  Canada^  :0n  th6*  shorn  of  the  strait  #hich  com- 
municates Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Superior, 
•  fPONTE  .Di'DIO.'  8tte«ArvovAQiiK.3' 

[PON'nBQUE^  'br  Powriaus,  a  point  on  tfo 
w.  coast  of  Mexioo^  10  leagues  it.-  by  e.  of  Gape 
Corientes,  between  which  is  the  Bay  de  Valoe- 
nis.  To  the  w.-  ct  it  are*  twq  smaU  islands  of  its 
name,  a  league -from  the  main.  'Thbre  are  also 
rocks,  called  the  Rocks  of  Ponteque,  9Q  <  leagues 
s,  w.  "of  the  port  of  Matanchel.j 

PONTEZUELOS,  a  settilement  of  thepfro- 
vince  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,'  e*  of 
the  fort  <»f  JPergamina,  on  the  shore  of  the  ri^er 
Sala. 

PONTONES,  a  river  of  tiie  province  wd 
gowmment  of  Jaen  de  Braoamoros  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  which  rises  n.  of  the  capitel^iand 
runs  w.  until  it  enters  the  MaraBon.  r  • 

PONZITLAN,  a  aettlement  of  the.  head  set- 
tlement, of  the  district  of  tlie  akatdia*  mttfov  of 
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Nueva  Gralicia ;  gitimte  in  the  Kne  which  divides 
this  bishopric  from  Hmt  of  Guadalaxara.  It  has 
a  convent  of  the  veligfious  order  ofSan  Francisco, 
and  is  10  leagues  it.  w.  of  its  capital. 

POOLS,  an  iahmd  of  the  N.  Sea,  in  the 
countjr  of  Baltimore,  of  the  province  <^  Mary- 
land; situate  in  the  interior  of  Ae  Baj  of 
Chesapeak. 

POOPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimicnio  of  Paria  in  Peru,  c^  the  arch- 
bishopric of  CSiarcas. 

[POOUSOOMSUCK,  a  river  of  Vermont, 
which  runs  a  s.  course,  and  fidls  into  Connecticut 
River  in  the  township  of  Bamet,  near  the  lower 
bar  of  the  Fiftectt-nnle  Falls.  It  is  IM^yards 
wide,  and  noted  ibr.  the  auamtity  and  ijuanty  of 
salmon  it  produces.  On  tnis  river,  wUch  \k  set- 
tled 20  miles  up,  aresome  of  the  bctat  tewnships 
in  the  state. J 

POPA,  NuBsviiA  Senoba  d»  XiA,  a  sanctuary 
and  convent  of  the  barefooted  Augustins,  in  the 
nrovince  and  f^vmiment  of  C$avtagena,  6f  the 
Muevo  Reyno.d&Gtanada.  It  is  a  quarter  of 
a  lea|$ue  from  AaX  city,  on  the  top  of  a  very  lofty 
mowitain  of  the^  fisore  of  a  galley ;  md  which, 
bcM'hMAed  upon  oy  the  part  where  ibe  convent 
stands,  resembles  the  poop  of  the  same ;  from 
whence  it  has  iis  xiame.  #V.  Antonio  Calaneha 
fMserts  thnt'  it  nms  -fi^l  of  wwsds^  and^abouMled 
e&eeediuglv-iv'm4nkey8**aad  reptiles;  aervfaj} 
^hsoasrjtplaoeoflreAig^forarinnmiB;  t6  whom 

gtedeinit  whs 'laid  fcft  appear  under  the 'name  of 
osimooi:  also  tbat  th»  infernal  spirit  had  «f» 
fc#ed'  into  bi  compact  witha-CeriaDi' Jfojtee, 
named  Luis  Andrea ;  who  ^was  -panished  fay»  itlm 
Inq^MtJDBiiofitfiatidtjr  in  ifiiS^-^heH  he  can^ 
ft«8ed  his  guilt,  and  stated  his  vile  agent  to  have 
been'odicWmd-an  fhit'inriUei tempest  and  hur- 
ricane whioh  amd'at  theifbundinr  "of  .the  icon* 
vent  of  the  Santmimo  Saoittnentb,  by^the  Failiev 
Vicente  MayoA.  .  Vestels*  on  tlUir  voyage  to 
Cartamna,  as  qoon  as  theydisoovep  the  moun^ 
taincHPqpa, 'Which  i8'.aeen  many*  leagues  be&re 
you  iarrute  at  the  ^r%  mtset.a  shoat,  giving 
thanks  to  the  Virgin  for  their  safe  arrival;  »  .    ^ 

POPAAA;  aseltlemeBt  ofi  the  cmwgmH^to 
and  Jiirisdietion  of  VeldE-  in  tii»  Nuevo  Reyno 
deGmnada*  It  is  of  air  hot  temperature,  poor 
in  vegetaMe  productions  and*  population  t  and  to 
this  are-aiMediSoniedO  Indians^  Bight  leagnes 
fivNB  the  city  of  Veles; 

[POPAMADHE,  a  town  of  8.  America  it» 
Tietra  Firme,  50  nooles  e.  of  GartagenaU 
*  POBAPUBA,  a  snmll.  river  ^  the  'Iroviace 
and  ^^^ecnment  of  Mainapw  itbtf-luA^om  oC 


Qnito ;  wMeh  rises  in  the  (Country  of  the  Ura- 
rinas  Indians,  between  the  rivers  Chambira  and 
Ti^ifre.    It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  latter. 

POPAYAN,  a  province  and  government  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  in  8.  America  % 
bomided  n.  by  die  province  of  Los  Llanos  de 
Nieva,  n,  e.  l^  tiiat  of  Gagualan,  w.  bv  that  of 
Raposo,  and  s.  by  that  of  Ristos  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  It  is  128  leagues  long  from  n.  to  s. 
and  nearly  100  wide  fit>m  e.  to  w.  and  is  one  of 
Aoee  provfpoes  called  Equinoctial,  from  its  m* 
mediation  to  the  line,  and  being  of  a  country, 
for  the  most  part,  mountainous  and  rough,  al- 
though net  without  beautiftil  and  extensive  val- 
leys whieh^ar^  veiy  fertile. 
-  The  climate  is,  geaeraHjfr  speaking,  moderately 
hot,  bnt  in  die  iieffa$  it  is  preportionably  cold. 
It  was  much  larger  before  me  provinces  of 
Ghoc6^  Andoqnia,  and  Neiva,  were  separated 
ftmn  it  and  fetmed  into  sqwrate  governments. 
This  province  is  divided  into  various  small  iuris- 
tfctions  or  distriets.   It  was  discovered  and  con- 

r-ed  by  Sebastian  de  Belakazar  in  ISS6,  at 
expense  of  greait  labonrs,  combats,  and  ft- 
tigues,  occasioned  by  the  Indian  nadves,  the 
Paiiees,  ftjabs,  Xamnndis,  Timbas,  Gnanbas^ 
Mahrames,  Polinderas,  Palacees,  Temfcios,  and 
Colasas ;  who  were  most  valorous  and  warlike, 
and  governed  by  dieir  eorifMr  Pepayin  and  Ca» 
lamMn ;  the  proirince  tBkiiMf  the  name  of  the 
former.  It  is  extremely  fertm,  and  abounds  in 
saMe,  provisions  of  eyenr  kind,  pulse,  delicate 
fruits,  sugar  eanes>  of  wnidi  diey  make  much 
sugar,  honey  and  brandy,  tallow,  ropes  made  of 
Indian  thread,  tobaceo  and  cotton^ 

it  maintains  nguoait  oommeree  widi  die  king- 
dom of  Quito,.'sendiBf^  dothas  and  ihrits  of  Eu- 
rope, wUch  are  carried  to  Cartagena  in  iree-^ 
trading-  vessels,  and  taking  in  exchange  cloths,, 
baizes,  linen,  woven  cotton  stufis,  and  other  ma- 
nuflletures  of  diat  comtry.  It  buys  in  money  at 
Santa  F6  the  linens,  which  are  finer  than  diose 
of  Quito,  tanned  leadier,  mandes,  blairitets,  and 
some  European  articles.  With  the  province  of' 
Choco  it  barters  small  coin  for  gold-dust,  Or  such 
as  is  extractedfrom  the  washing  friaces ;  although 
it  sometimes  gives  in  exchange  all  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean and  native  clothes,  iron,  steel,  flesh, 
cheese,  and  other  previsions.  The  same  pro-- 
vinoe  it  aho  does  with  the  provinces  of  Antio- 
quia,  reeeivinffin  payment  gold-dnsl^ 

It  has,  itself,  many  mhies  of  this  skss^  ii4iich, 
like  all  the  others  of'  tins  kingdom,  are  worked 
by  compames  of  Negro  slaves ;  and  in  the  terri-^ 
tocies  of  Neiva.  and  €eloto  ai%  some  veng   '^ 
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mines  of  rilver,  the  workiof  <tf  wlikb  k  even 
DOW  projected  bj  Don  Pedro  Afastin  de  YalMt* 
cia,  native  and  inkabitant  eS  Popojin,  through 
the  medium  of  the  companies  called  the  Accio- 
ni8ta0«  The  only  silver,  which  ekrottlates  now  in 
this  province,  is  that  whidi  comes  6rom  Quito, 
in  the  remittances  to  Cartages^;  and  those  who 
carry  it  there  take  in  exchange  dohloons^  pnying 
a  reduced  premium  of  two  or  three  per  cent« 
This  province  is  watered  bjr  several  lai^  rivers ; 
but  the  greater  of  them  is  the  Cauea,  whidk  eaters 
the  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  a»d  traverses  tins 
province* 

The  mountains  and  woods  abomid  in  a  variety 
of  animals  and  birds,  as  also  in  exquisite  trees* 
The  most  illustrious  Don  Lucas  de  Piedrahita 
asserts  that  it  had  600^000  inhalMtants  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  it;  but  that  there  wa*  no 
town  whatever;  the  jnbahitants  livui|;  on  dio 
tops  of  trees,  ehangH^g  their  sitoatioii  in  tribes, 
like  the  Arabs.  At  im  Bvesent  day,  the  nvmber 
of  inhabitants,  eoimporea  with  ila  natural  adva»< 
ta^,  is  very  small ;  for  it  has  overv  thing  iJuit 
might  render  it  one  of  the  iaiest  and  most  pnH 
Stable  provinces  in  all  America* 

[The  whole  of  the  regular  tmopsin  4%e  Nuoro 
Rej^no  de  Granada  (as  appears  bv  the  FofvignortT 
Guide,  published  m  Snain,  in  1808),  amonnid 
to  dS90,  in  W'hAch  nuiMer  is  eompiroheMM  the 

Krrison  of  this  pioviMe,  togatbsr  with  thai  -of 
nam6,  Cartegeaa,  Quito,  lie«j 
Population,   Rivers,  Monntama,  ftc*  of  the 
Province  of  Popay4n. 
CUw.  Pastes!, 

Almaguer,  Insi, 

Anserma  Vieja,       Pupmks^ 

Carlosama, 
GuMlaraor 


B 

Call, 


Anserma  Nueva, 
Barbacoas, 

afi, 
Caloto, 
Cartago> 
Paste, 
Popayan, 
Tor«^ 

RondaniUo. 
Toum. 
|ja  Candelorio. 

Toqueres, 

Guachical, 

Cumbal, 

Iniales, 

Stt[>ia, 

QuiobrakNMO^ 


GaastariUa, 
Tumaco, 
Santa  Lueist, 
YaquM^uer, 
8.  Luis, 
Mdfoaderes, 


Quilichaa, 

IJanoGvande, 

Tuloa, 

La  Cmedel  Raposo, 

CaJias  Gordas. 

Oflndkms. 
Cruz  de  Almaguar, 
Puras^, 
PuUndamand 
Torlero, 


Buisaco, 
Tambo  or 
Alto  del^Roy, 
Cucunuco, 
Julunrito, 
Paniquitfi, 
TimlMO, 
Yanaconas, 
sueieiHe, 
Gttfuivia. 
Nation  of  Indians. 
Anda(]^e8*    • 
MounUnns*  *' 
Cucannoo, 
Fliras«i  .:     . 
Santa  Barblura,' 
Guanaeaa, 
Ako>dd  R^, 
Quindio, 
LaPoUaaSn^   ' 

jfCltVfS* 

Aguas  Bfamcas^ 

Bolnas^ 

.Boyoleo, 

Cauca, 

ElGofre, 


Bemita, 

Guachioon, 

Yervas  buenas*, 

B.  Jorge, 

Mayo, 
'MalvasA, 

El-Molino, 

Mojarras, 

Ovojas, 

Ottucos, 

P^lafli£, 
.  PaAo  bobd, 
'rPatia, 
i-Ptendamo,. 

vmiindaTa, 

Ptiraos,' 

Quilca96, 

Rio'Ncigvo,' 

Timbio, 

^ini^gre. 


Pari. 
'SanBuenaventuta^  in  the 
8.  Sea,  belonging  to 
the  pnyvince  of  iuipo- 
oo,  one  of  tlnae  of 
Choeo,  and  50  leagues 
from  Popayin. 
Thc^capilal,  of  the  same  male,  was  ftranded 
by  llio  discoverer  and  conc|ueror'oftlio  protincei 
Sebasimn  del  Belaleasar,  in  1566,  on  anitaten'* 
sive  and  deliffhlfol  &nmk  In  1588  lipe  hkw  Mvo 
it  the  tide  of  Tonr  NoUe  and  viery  Lo^€i»r> 
andfinrarras  a  shield  haTing  in  one  angiotbe 
son  inthenidde of  Bfcity,  and  twrorivera  wUch 
sifiound  it,  ifsfli  a  tree  above^and  another  on 
Iho  side  of  each  river,  and  for  orie  fimr  Jemsa* 
lem  crosses* 

IC  was  erected  into  m  bishopric  fay  UoHoUness 
Ptoui  III.  in  1547,  when  the  choir  waacbonposod 
of  five  dignitarios;  though  now  only  of  threej 
are  the  dean,  tM  maeMre^^Mtela,  ana 


treasurer,  two  cahons  of  offioe,  penitentiary  and 
magisterial,  two  tadonem  ana  two  half  raeime* 
foi.  It  is  a  suffiragan  to  the  ardibishbpric  of 
Santa  Fi. 

The  town  does  not  correspond  wiA  tiie  great 
advantages  offered  bythe  tenritwy  and  the  ex« 
cellenoe  of  the  dimate;  since  the  population 
amounts  to  onfy  8000  souls,  including  Sph* 
niards,  people  of  diiifa^nt  casts,  the  clergy,  and 
nuns.  [This  enumeration  was  probably  correct  at 
the  time  Alcede  wrote,  but  the  poptdation,  even 
in  180S,  amounted  to  upwards  of  25,000  soub.] 

PopaVan  has  the  convents  of  the  religioas  or« 
ders  of  8«  Dkimingo,  8.  Agustin,  of  tfe  Minis* 
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trps  Agonieaiiles  of  Safl»GMMl»  de  Lefis,  «  O0I- 
le^e  of  the  nusaionaries  of  Saa  Fnnciso^  chargod 
with  the  reduction  of  the  Infidel  Anda^uiee  Iih 
dianS)  who  dwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  nyers  Ca- 
queta  and  Putuma^o,  the  which  is  a  commiinitj^ 
whose  austere  and  rigorous  observance  of  thear 
institutes  aficMrds  the  most  edifying  example,  and 
whose  temple,  which  has  been  latolj  finished,  is 
magnificent,  adorned  with  images  of  defotkin 
maide  at  Quito,  and  previous  ornaments  and  sa- 
cred vases;  an  hospital  of  BetUemites,  founded 
by  D.  Christoval  Botin,  who  was  an  inhabitant 
of  this  city ;  two  monasteries  of  nuns,  one  of 
bare-footed  Garmalit^  the  other  of  Calsadas 
Augustins,  in  tho  whi^  theva.  are  upwards'of  7D 
nuns,  and  830  secular  women  and  ladies,  who 
choose  to  live  retired.  It  also  had  a  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  with  a,  seminair  of  colktfiaites,  in 
whkh  were  profcssorshi]^  of  Latin,  pnilosophy 
nnd  theolo^)  roogaland;Sch<daatieal;  and,  aner 
the  expulsion  of  this  order  fin>m  the  kingdom, 
the  same  cglleg^  fieli  under  the  chaigie  of  a  seco- 
]ar  clei|iym8|i,  presecviogonly  two  of  its  pro^ 
fessorships,  and  having  about  90.  or  24  colfe- 
l^iates,  with  eight  fellowships,  endowed  by  the 
king.  In  thet  tujae  of  the  Jesuits,  the  hidber 
degrees  wei^  Mnferied  hare ;  attd,now,fi>r&ese 
,thv  haveresoufS0  t«  thenniversitaes  of  Santa 
jF£  a^4  Quit<»]i  for.  the  stiidiesjof  tfaeoioBy^  canons^ 
mid  laws*  .  The  curaeyr  of  th^.  cathedral  was  trails 
^ted  to  the  shiinch  of,  this  college,  firoin  whidi 
it  was  before  ^epamted,  and  in  which  4^cinled 
a  deputy-c^rate,  nominated  hf,  the  prebendB.  At 
the  present  day  it  ser  vies  as  a  cathaoral,  firom  the 
former  being  in  ruinS)  but  the  rebuildinmif  which 
is  in  agitation.  Here  is  a  relic  of  St»  Mtrfaaia,  to 
which  particular  respect  is  paid,  by  the  whole 
of  the  dtj ;  ^Q^itkBT  insignia  fofdUftrent'satntB, 
wh^ch  were  brought  hither  firomr  Aem^,  thronn 
the  zefd  and  f^ieMf  of  the  presant  prebend,  Lk. 
Manuel  Yentum  Hartado.  .  Hero  are  also  two 
hermitages ;  the  one  at  the.  foot  of  tiK  movirtaan 
called  De  Belea,  which  is  at  an  extr^aity  of  tbs 
city,,  and  the  other^  with. this  dedicatQiiy  tideu 
upon  the  8amemoufl*aifi>.and  offering  aAaaatifid 
prosp^. 

The  streets,  of  this  town  ar^ti  all  drnwn  at 
straight  linep)  of  sufiicient  widlh,.and  the  plots 
of  the  houses  are  e<|«al;  so  that  they  have  die 
appearance  of  a  draughl:'hoaifd;;*anditfae  buRd'- 
ipgs  are  vei^  good.  £Uae  are/soaie  Yjmy  pretty 
small  squ^es,  and  a  beautiful  grand  aqjiaae>  The 
temperature,  thouj;;h  there  be  a  continnal  pro* 
p^ty  to  xaiiH  Js  that^iof  a.  esntmual  spnng, 
witjhwt  any  gr^t^  distiii^oA  hrtpasn  the 


^mer  and  winter  tttti  that  the  nins  are  not  so 
abnndbuit  in  the jmooths  of  June,  July,  and  Au-. 
gust.  There  is,  however,  a  much  nnesfaer  air 
than  in  the  summer,  fivm  the  prevalence  during 
•that  season  of  the  winds  Mowing  from  the  part  w 
the  Sierra  Nevada  or  P^nramo  of  Puras6,  which 
is  dktont  half  a  day's  jonraey  from  Popny&n^ 
The  settlements  close  to  this  Paramo  are  venr 
Grid,  but  there  are  others  near  the  city  very  ho^ 
•so  that  they  eanly  procure  the  fruits  of  both  tem- 
peratures, su^  as  melons,  water-melons,  apf^Mi 
of  various  kinds,  peadies^  strawbeiries  larger 
than  those  of  Europe,  figs,  calabashes,  cucum- 
bers,and  many  other  fruits ;  amongst  the  which  the 
ekbrimaya  deserves  preference,  from  the  delicacy 
-of  its  mvour ;  and  some  there  are  of  this  Species 
fr^m  10  to  18  lbs.  It  abounds  also  in  every  kind 
of  green  herb^  in  neat  cattle,  and  excellent  wheat, 
thmigh  the  natiif^s  are  fhr  from  encouraging  its 
sudtivatien;  their  attention  being  rather  drawn 
to  the  working  of  the  gold-mines,  so  ihat  the^ 
•do  not  even  gather  sufficient  com  for  the  con*' 
sumption  of  the  eity;  but  provide  themselVes 
with  fiour  frtmi  Aimagner,  iHnch  is  90  leagues 
distant,  and  from  Paste,  whicii  is  50;  and  this 
too^  wh^'  the  grsjn'of  these  places  is  of  a  very 
infiniorsort. 

•  The  tempests  prevalent  here,  aldiongh  very 
strong,  are  soon  over,  and  then  the  heavens  ar^ 
■qnsat  and  senenOk  The  same  is  the  case  with  thjB 
aiith<{«akes ;  and  firom  thence  has  arisen  im 
ppoverb,  ^'  The  sbr,  scA,  and  bread  of  PopaySn/' 
At  the  back  of  the  town  is  a  mountain  covered 
with  trees,  called  of  the  M,  as  it  represents  the 
form  of  this  letter.  The  city  is  surromided  1^ 
the  river  M<dino,  and  to  pass  this,  there  are  two 
bridges  of  hrkk  Bad  mortar,  at  the  two  opposite 
extremes ;  whidi  are  the  wards  of  Callejon  and 
thait  known  by  the  name  of  Arrabal,-  which,  i^ith 
the  hospital  of  the  BetUemites,  is  divided  from 
the  eiiy  by  this  river,  the  waters  of  whidi  are 
yetj  good  mid  salutary.  Moreover,  it  pasfies 
through  the  settlement  of  Yanaconas,  a  littfe 
more  thm  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant ;  from 
whence  it  Mows  by  an  aqueduct,  which  was  made 
nt  the  expense  of  Bcm  Pedro  Agustin  de  Valen- 
cia, to  cany  the  water  to  the  Hint,  founded  at 
his  expense,  according  to  the  celebrated  contract 
made  in  1749 ;  aMmngh,  through  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  by  the  intereshsd  parties  at  SMia  FS^ 
metals  nnere  not  wrought  here  until  VTS6y  and 


even  then,  the  litigations  not  being  appeasei]^ 
the  king  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  In  1701; 

'  After  this^  in  justiee  io  Valencia,  It  was  or-^ 
dared  that  every  mdemmfieation  shouMf  be  given 
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luvifiir  the  loai  he  iii%lit  m0mm,  Tim  was  ac- 
cordingly dope  by  the  council  ojT  Uie  liidtes ;  and 
the  Mint  was  re-opened  in  1766,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rojal  treasum  Mid  in  1770  the  kioff 
determined  to  incorporate  it  with  the  crown- 
rights,  not  without  taking  inlp  his  consideration 
the  protection  which  was  due  to  the  fiimilf  of 
Valencia,  for  the  great  difficulties  and  losses  that 
Ihis  individual  had  sustained :  and  thisuKfluence 
was  immediately  felt  by  D.  Francisco  de  Valen- 
cia, the  eldest  son,  who,  established  in  his  father^s 
properties,  and  vested  with  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  the  Universal  Dispatcn  of  the  In- 
dies, was  made  Cross  Pensioner  of  the  Royal 
and  distinguished  Order  of  Charles  III.  his  son 
too,  Don  redi*o  de  Valencia,  was  made  Knighi- 
Fage  of  the  Royal  House,  and  he  is  now  ao- 
tusuly  serving  as  Caj>tain  of  the  Afiriean  Infiuatry 
Regiment.  Also,  in  virtue  of  the  oelebnMd 
contract  between  the  same  Don  Francisco  Valen- 
cia, the  kin^  determined,  in  1687,  that  his  son 
should  be  reinstated  in  aU  the  rights  of  the  fii- 
mily,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  the  hmes  it 
had  sustained,  made  aim  treasurer  of  the  satne 
Mint,  with  the  annual  reyraue  ci  &000  doUars, 
in  quality  of  master,  for  hiuBelf  and  for  his  haiis 
for  ever.  At  present  there  are  made  in  this  Mint 
annually  from  seven  to  8000  doUars  in  doUoons, 
and  a  small  quantity  in  silver. 

After  the  erection  of  this,Mint,  a  puUic  fouflh 
tain  was  made  in  the  orincipal  square^  tbs  water 
of  which  was  supplied  from  the  aqueduct  above 
mentioned,  and  which  waa  executed  by  Dob  Pe- 
dro Augustin  de  Valencia,  and  ceded  gmtu»- 
tously,  as  were  also  several  houses  and  convents. 
At  a  short  space  from  the  cit^  runs  another  small 
river  of  the  name  of  Ejido,  since  it  passes  through 
this  place;  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  distaiKe 
is  the  abundant  stream  of  the  Cbuca,  very  rapid 
and  deep,  now  united  with  the  Vinagre,  a  river 
so  callea  from  the  acidity  of  its  waters,  and  Which 
communicates  the  same  qualities  to  those  of  the 
Cauca.  To  nass  this  river  the  Indians  had,  in 
the  time  of  tneir  gentilism,  a  prodigious  bridge^ 
formed  bv  an  arch  of  reeds  twineo^wilhio  each 
other,  which  reeds  the  Spaniards  used  to»u8e  for 
making  dmdes ;  and  after  this  there  was  built 
here  a  oridge  of  wood,  upon  a  foundation  laid  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  of  stone,  imd  mortar :  but 
on  account  of  the  detriment  arising  from  the  in- 
attention in  repairing  the  wood-work  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  in  the 
direct  road  to  all  the  provinces,,  the  city  was 
obliged,  in  1768,  to  rebuild  it  eo  an  improved 
plan,  suggested  by  the  engineer  and  chief  of  Car* 


tagena,  Don  AntenSo  de  Ar^valp,  oveir  n  part 
where  the  river  is  only  24  yards  atsv^ss,  at  ii 
small  distance  fhMto  the  old  bridge. 

The  new  bridge  is  of  only  one  arch,  resting, 
in  the  part  towards  the  dty,  upon  a  rodk,  and  ih 
the  other  np<Mi  an  artificial  foundation ;  and  oti 
this  side  is  a  causeway  made,  upon  arches  of  9S 
yards  in  extent,  to  equalise  the  road,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  one  of  3$  yairds.  Thn  work  was 
undertaken  tlnrovgha  contribution  of  the  inha"- 
bitasts ;  but  Ae  som*  thus  procured  not  being 
equal  to  the  purnose  by  -85,000  dollars,  this  dS^ 
ferenoe  was  made  np  by  Don  Francisco  Basilid 
de  Angulo  and  Don  Joseph  Hidalgo,  who  were 
to  be  reimbursed  hf  a  toll  upon  die  bridge ;  and 
Us  majesty  authorising  the  profits  so  arising, 
after  the  satisAbction  of  their  demands,  to  be  ca!r<- 
ried  to  the  profit  of  the  city. 

By  the  ward  of  the  Arrabal  or  SuburBs'  there 
fitili  exists  the  bridge  made  of  oziers,  which  is 
repaired  by  the  In&ms  every  two  years.  This 
is  <Mily  for  foot  passengers;  but  it  is  verf  secure, 
<a8  having  strong  breast-* works  of  the  same  oziers 
on  both  sides  of  it. 

The  city  of  Popay&n  is  ennobled  by  many 
great  and  ridk  fiimuies,  descended  ttom  the  first 
conquerors  and  settlers,  as  also  by  various  other 
idistoiguished*  persons,  who  have  passed  ovm-in 
idiifepent  employs,  and  who  are :  Don  Sebaatiah 
4e  Belafcanair,  who  married^t  Bunzps  DoSa  Ma*- 
ria  de  Herrera  y  Sarmiento  \  die  ^ptain  Pedr6 
de  Yelaaco^  desosndant  of  the  constables  of  Cai<- 
tille,  married  to  Do2a  Catalina  de  {Zufiiga,  daugh- 
ter of  die  Marquis  of  Quintana ;  C&ptiun  Diego 
del  Canqpo,  married  to  Dofia  Mariana  del  Cam- 
po  Sahsur ;  Captain  FitmCiteo  Mosquera  de  Fi- 
gueroa,  deseenoant  of  the  Dukes  of  Feri^  and 
Alva,  married  to  Dofia  Leonor  de  Y^ltuco;  JusA 
LopoB  Cabron  de  Yiscarra^  native  of  NaVarra, 
amrried  to  Dofia  Jnes  de  V^rge^  who  was  bom 
at  Seville;  Captain  Francisco  de  Arenas,  and 
others,  of  whom  are  descmded  the  distinguished 
Aunilies  existiiqpin  Pepay&n ;  the  natives  of  which 
place  are  prudent,  economical,  and  of  dear  un- 
nftrstandingn ;  are  fiiithfid  in  their  dealings,  and 
of  great  circumspection.  This  dty  is  sJso  the 
native  place  -  of  Father  Francisco  de  Figueroa, 
of  tibe  Jesuits,  first  martyr  of  the  missions  of  the 
Marafiim,  and  kflled  bj  the  Cocamas  Indians,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  nver  Apena,  in  1666 ;  also 
of  varioos  illnstiions  men,  who  have  filled  the 
dvil,  military,  and  ecdesiastical  stations  of  the 
kingoom. 

.    In  ITS&ttiearthquid&e  was  experienced  here, 
which  destroy^  oiaiiy  homes,  ud  the  greater 
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part  of  tke  temples,  and  amongst  the  rest  that 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  was  rebuUt  very  sumptu- 
ously by  the  House  of  the  Arboledas.  [The  po- 
pulation of  this  cit^,  in  180S,  amounted  to  S5,000 
souls.  It  is  195  miles  s.  s.  w.  from  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  same  distance  n .  f?.  e.  from  Quito,  in  lat.  2^ 
28^  38^^  n.  and  long.  76^  31'  30"  ».] 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Popayan.  • 

1.  The  Master,  Don  Juan  del  Yalle,  first 
bishop  of  the  holv  cathedral  church  of  Popayan, 
first  presented  in  1547;  although  many  ao  not 
tount  him  among  the  bishops,  as  he  died  before 
he  took  possession.  This,  nowever,  was  not  the 
case,  as  appears  by  the  chronicles  of  Fr*  Antonio 
de  Zamora. 

S.  Don  Jt*  Augustin  de  Corufia,  mooik  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustin,  called  from  his  virtues  the 
Saint  Bishop.  He  was  a  native  of  Coruna  del 
Conde,  passed  over  to  Ammca  in  1554,  with  five 
other  religious,  was  in  Mexico  professor  of  prime, 
prior  of  various  convents,  and  provincial  in  1560. 
He  returned  to  Spain  with  the  provincials  of  St. 
Francisco  and  St.  Domingo,  to  treat  of  a  remedy 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Indians.  Whilst 
in  Sevilla  he  was  presented  by  King  Philip  II.  to 
the  bidiopric  of  Popay&n ;  this  he  accepted  by 
force,  passed  to  his  ^urch,  and  founded  tne  con- 
vent or  his  order,  -where  lus  lived  as  one  of  the 
religious.  Assisted  at  the  council  of  Lima  in 
1567 ;  and  when  he  spoke  with  any  one,  he  used 
to  eaU  him  Ancel  of  Grod ;  was  verv  zealous  of 
the  ecdesiastiosa  community.  This  bishop  died 
at  Tiraana  in  1590,  in  the  greatest  poverty,  as 
he  had  given  away  all  that  he  possessed  in  cha- 
rity. \vnen  his  l>odv  was  removed  from  the  ca- 
thedral, it  was  found  to  be  incorrupt. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Domingo  de  Ulloa,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Domingo,  native  of  Toro  in  Gastilla,  of  the 
house  of  the  Marquis  of  La  Mota.  He  was  col- 
Wiate  in  the  college  of  San  Gregorio  de  Yalla- 
d<3id,  and  its  rector,  prior  of  his  convent  of  San 
Pablo  in  the  same  city,  and  formerly  lecturer 
in  the  convent  of  Toro,  vicar-general  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Castilla ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nicaragua,  promoted  to  Popayan  in  1591,  and 
from  thence  to  the  bish<H)nc  of  Mechoacan  in 
1596. 

4.  Don  Juan  de  la  Roca,  native  of  Lima,  a 
nan  of  great  virtue  and  literature.  He  was  doc- 
torial  canon  in  his  native  place,  judg^  in  ordi- 
nary of  the  Inquisition,  elected  bishop  of  Po- 
pay&n in  1599 :  was  consecrated  by  St.  Toribius, 

Sent  all  he  had  in  rebuilding  temples  and  in 
arity,  and  died  poor  in  IS05* 
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5.  Don  Diego  de  Vega  Sarmiento,  maestre^ 
escuela  of  the  Puebla  de  los  Angeles:  elected 
bishop  of  Popay&n  in  1608 ;  he  did  not  accept 
the  office,  and  died  dean  of  Mexico. 

6.  Don*  jPr.  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  reli- 
gious of  the  order  of  San  Agustin :  native  of 
Toledo.  Being  plenipotentiary  apostolic  in  1584^ 
he  was(  sent  bv  Fhilip  II.  as  amoassador  to  the 
Emperor  of  China;  was  bishop  of  Liparia  in  Si- 
cily, and  of  Anillo  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo ; 
ofChiapain  1607,  and  promoted  to  Popayan  in 
1608,  where  he  died  in  1618. 

7.  Don  Fr,  Ambrosio  Vallejo,  religious  of  the 
order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Carmen,  native  of 
Madrid.  He  read  arts  and  theolosy,  was  prior 
of  the  convents  of  Avila,  Yalladolid,  Medina  del 
Campo  and  Madrid,  provincial  of  CastiUa,  and 
procurator-general  or  the  provinces  of  Espafia 
and  kins^om  of  Portugal ;  consultor  of  the  holy 
office ;  he  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Po- 
pay&n in  1619,  and  promoted  to  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Domingo  in  1628,  and  before  he  passed 
from  thence,  to  the  bishopric  of  Truxillo  in  1630. 
He  died  in  1635,  and  his  bodv  was  translated  to 
his  convent  of  Madrid,  to  which  he  had  given 
30,000  dollars. 

8.  Don  Diego  de  Montoja  y  Mendoza,  nati^^e 
of  Mijancas  in  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra.  He 
studied  grammar  in  the  college  of  the  company 
of  Vergara,  and  arts  and  theology  in  Salamanca ; 
was  c^egiate  of  Santa  Catalina  del  Burgo  de 
Osma,  and  graduated  as  doctor  in  Avila.    He 

Sained,  by  opposition,  a  curacy  in  the  arch-' 
ishopric  of  Toledo,  and  resigned  it  to  oppose 
himself  to  the  college  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Salamanca  in  16S3 :  was  there  professor  of  arts, 
and  by  opposition  magisterial  canon  of  Coria.  He 
was  sent  by  its  church  to  Madrid,  for  the  quin- 
quennial con^^regation,  and  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  bishopric  of  Popayan  in  I63S,  where 
he  entered  the  Allowing  year.  He  undertook 
the  reduction  of  the  Indians,  the  Chocoes  and 
Noanamas,  whither  he  went  in  person ;  and  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Truxillo  in  1639, 
and  being  elected  to  that  of  Cuzco,  he  died  ex- 
ceedii^y  poor  in  1640. 

'  9.  Don  Fr.  Gonzalo  de  Lara,  of  the  order  of 
Merced,  who  did  not  accept  the  office. 

10.  Don  Feliciano  de  Vega,  native  of  Lima, 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  rirtuous  men  that 
ever  lived  in  Peru.  Was  canon,  chantre  and 
provisor  in  the  archbishopric  of  that  holy  church, 
governor  of  the  same,  commissary  of  the  holy 
crusade  and  of  the  inquisition,  and  councillor  of 
the  viceroys  in  the  most  arduous  afiairs,  profess 
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gor  of  canons  in  the  universitjr,  and  presented  to 
the  bishopric  of  Popayan  in  1628.  He  converted 
many  barbarian  Indians ;  in  which  ioumeys  he 
spent  more  than  S0,000  dollars  of  nis  fortune, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Paz  in 
1639. 

11.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  la  Serna,  of  the  or- 
der of  San  Agustin  :  native  of  Leon  de  Gua- 
nuco  in  Peru.  He  studied  arts  and  theology ,  the 
latter  for  four  years ;  was  master  of  students, 
lecturer  and  professor  of  theology,  and  noon  and 
vespers  lecturer  in  the  university  ;  calificador  of 
the  noly  office,  and  twice  provincial.  Presented 
to  the  bishopric  of  Paraguajr,  and,  before  he 
passed  thither,  removed  to  that  of  Popayan  in 
1639 ;  promoted  to  La  Paz  in  1645. 

12.  Don  Fr.  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco;  promoted  to  the  bish^- 
ric  of  Paraguay,  and,  through  his  renunciation 
of  the  same,  tro  see  was  offered  Doctor  Don 
Andres  Juan  Gaitan,  Inquisitor  of  Lima,  who 
also  refused  it ;  and  tnen  to  Don  Juan  Machada 
de  Chaves  y  Mendoza,  native  of  Quito,  treasurer 
and  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Chsircas,  who 
died  before  he  was  consecrated.  The  king  then 
presented  the  bishopric  to  Don  Agustin  Velaz- 
quez de  Tineo,  native  of  Cuellar,  m  the  bishop- 
ric of  Segovia,  friar  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,, 
doctor  in  theology,  chaplain  of  honour  to  his 
majesty,  and  j^rior  of  Magacela.  in  1653. 

15.  Don  Luis  de  Betancur  y  Figueroa. 

14.  Doctor  Don  Yasco  de  Contreras^  treasurer 
of  the  holy  church  of  Lima,  his  native  place ; 
dean  of  that  of  Cuzco.  He  studied  in  that  uni- 
versity, was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Po- 
payan, and  promoted  to  Guamanffa  in  1664. 
^  15.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  la  Trinidad  y  Ar- 
rieta,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo :  promoted 
from  the  bishopric  of  Santa  M arta.  He  died  be- 
fore he  entered  his  churclu  in  1664. 

16.  Don  Melchon  de  Liuan  y  Cisneros,  pro- 
moted from  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta,  in 
which  catalogue  of  bishops  he  is  mentioned.  He 
was  promotra  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas  in 
1671. 

17.  Don  Christoval  Bernaldo  de  Quiros,  pro- 
n)oted  from  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala,  to  this  of  Popayan,  in  1670. 

18.  Don  Pedro  Diaz  de  Cienfue^os,  brother  of 
the  Cardinal  Don  Alvaro  de  Cienftiegos,  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  Popa^&n,  and 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Truxillo  in  Peru, 
Ml  1697. 

19.  Don  Mateo  de  Yillaiane,  who  was.  pro- 
moted to  La  Paz  in  1711. 


80.  Don  Juan  de  Laiseca  Alvarado,  elected 
bishop  of  Tucum&n,  and,  before  he  took. pos- 
session, promoted  to  Popay&n  in  1711. 

SI.  Don  Juan  Gomez  de  Nava  y  Frias,  being 
eurate  of  the  settlement  of  Mostoles  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo :  presented  by  the  king  to 
the  bishopric  of  Popayan  in  1714 ;  and  promoted 
to  the  church  of.  Quito  in  1725. 

SS.  Don  Juan  Francisco  Gomez  Calleja,  pro- 
moted froni  the  bishopric  of  Cartagena  of.the 
Indies  to  this  of  Popay&n  in  1725.  He  died  in 
173L 

23.  Don  Jr.  Diego  Fermin  de  Yefgara,  of 
the  order  of  San  Agustin  presented  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Popayan.  in  173!s,  and  removed  from 
thence  to  the  archbishopric  of  Santa  F6  in  1740.' 

24.  Don  Francisco  Joseph  de  Figueredo,  nui-^ 
estre^escuela  of  the  church  of  Popayan,  and 
elected  bishop  of  the  same  in  the  aforesaid  year 
1740 ;  and  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gwt-' 
temala  in  175L 

25.  Don  Diego  de  Corro,  maestre^escuela  of 
the  holy  mettppolitan  church  of  Lima;  presented 
to  the  bishopric  of  P^pay&n  in  1752,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  archbiBbopric  of  Lima  in  1758. 

^  2jS.  Don  Geronimo  de  Obreffon  y  Mena,  na- 
tive of  Lima :  elected  bishop  of  Popa^n  in  1758. 
He  was  the  bishop  who  governed  this  church  for 
the  l^mgest  time,  not  quitting  it  till  his  death  in 
1786. 

27.  Don  Joaquin  Mateo  Rubio  de  Ar^valo, 
native  of  Quito,  and  bishop  of  Cubu  in  the 
Philippine  Isles:  he.  was  elected  on  the  16th of 
August,  1787,  and  died  even  before  ha  heard  the 
news  of  his  election. 

.  28.  Don  An^l  Velarde  Bustamante,  arch- 
deacon of  Carrion  of  the  cadiedral  of  Palencia; 
elected  on  the  13th  March,  1788; 

Series  of  the  Governors  of  Pdpay&n. 

■ 

1.  Don  Sebastian  de  Belalcastar^  conqneror  of 
this  province  through  the  commission  of  Don 
Francisco  Pizarro,  founder  of  the  city,  and  first 
governor  perpetual  of  it,  by  the  royal  title  of 
the  10th  of  March,  1540,  till  1550,  when  he  died. 

2,  The  Licentiate  Francisco  Briceiio,  native  of 
Conral  de  Alin^gner,  cidot  of  Santa  F£,  who 
entered  provisionally  in  1551.  He  corrected 
the  abuses  committed  in  that  province,  and  re- 
turned to  Santa  F£  to  serve  in  his  old  situation 
in  1552,  leaving  the  government  to 

.  S.  The  Captain  Dieppe  Delmdo,  justice  maior 
of  Popayan,  native  ofAlcanaete  in  La  Mancaa, 
who  cnastised  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tyrant 
Alvaro  de  HoyoA.     He. governed  until  1554, 
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when  the  emperor  nominated  Grarcia  del  Btisto, 
native  of  Ocafia ;  but  the  ship  he  was  sailing  in 
havinff  the  misfortone  to  be  set  on  fire,  he  pe- 
rished with  hid  wife  and  five  children,  though 
his  brother  was  saved  on  a  raft. 
,  4.  Pedro  Fernandez  del  Busto,  who  was  picked 
up  bj  another  vessel  of  the  fleet,  and  aitived  at 
Santa  F6,  where  the  misfortune  caused  such  re« 
gret,  that  the  oidors  vested  the  government  in 
flie  brother  who  had  been  savec^  and  who  re- 
tained it  until  the  arrival  of 

5.  Don  Luis  de  Guzman,  who  entered  in  1554, 
and  governed  till  1556. 

6.  Don  Pedro  de  Agreiia ;  till  1562. 

7.  Don  Alvaro  de  Mendoza  Carvaial :  till 
1567.  "^ 

8.  Don  Geronimo  de  Silva ;  till  1572. 

9.  Don  JPedro  Fernandez  del  Busto;  thrice 
nominated  by  the  king.  He  passed  promoted  to 
the  government  of  Cartagena. 

10.  Don  Francisco  Gamarra :  nominated  pro- 
visionally by  the  president  of  Santa  F£,  1575, 
and  who,  for  having  married  without  the  royal 
ficence,  was  separated  fi*om  it  the  same  year. 

11.  Don  Bartolom6  de  Mazmela;  nominated 
by  the  president  as  provisional  governor,  by  a 
title  dated  19th  December,  1575. 

12.  Don  Sancho  Grarcia  del  Espinal ;  who  was 
the  same  that  caused  the  imprisonment  of  the 
bishop  Don  JPr.  A^ustin  de  Coruna,  in  vengeance 
of  an  excommunication  so  rifi^htty  pronounced 
against  him.    He  governed  till  1579. 

IS.  The  cantain  Francisco  de  Mosquera  Fi- 
gueroa,  tiU  I5o5. 

14.  Don  Diego  Orbofiez  de  Lara,  native  of 
Salamanca.  He  died  whilst  exercising  the  go- 
vernment there,  and  in  his  place  was  nominated 
as  orovisional  governor 

15.  The  Licentiate  Cueva  Montesdoca;  till 
1591. 

16.  Don  Diego  de  Noguera  Yalenzuela ;  who 
ok  possession  in  159S,  and  exercised  the  go« 

vemment  till  his  death. 

17.  Don  Francisco  de  Hoyos,  provisionally,  in 
1597.  He  was  made  secretary  of  the  council  of 
orders. 

18.  Don  Franciso  de  Berrio,  also  provisionally, 
in  1596. 

19.  Don  Francisco  Sarmiento  de  Sotomayor; 
from  1609. 

.  20.  Don  Pedro  Laso  de  la  Vega ;  nominated 
in  1619. 

21.  Don  Juan  Menendez  Marquez,  in  1620: 
he  died  in  his  employ. 

22.  Don  Juan  de  Borja,  of  the  habit  of  San- 


tiago :  nominated  provisionally  by  his  fitCher,  the 
president  of  Santa  ¥6 ;  of  his  own  name. 
29.  Don  Juan  Bermudez  de  Castro,  in  1627. 

24.  Don  Lorenzo  de  Villaquir&n,  in  16SS. 

25.  Don  Juan  de  Borja,  aroresaid,  nominated, 
lor  the  second  time,  governor  by  the  king,  in 
1638. 

26.  Don  Juan  de  Salazar;  of  the  habit  of 
Santiago ,  in  1644. 

27.  Don  Luis  de  Yalenzuela  Faxardo,  of  the 
habit  of  Alo&ntara ;  in  1649. 

28.  Don  Luis  Antonio  de  Guzman,  knight  of 
the  habit  of  Santiago ;  in  1658. 

29.  Don  Greronimo  de  Ojeda :  nominated  go* 
vemor  in  1662,  being  at  tne  time  governor  of 
the  island  of  Santa  Catalina :  he  died  before  he 
arrived. 

SO.  Don  Grabriel  Diaz  de  la  Cuesta :  nominated 
in  1667. 

31.  Don  Miguel  Garcia ;  till  1675. 

32.  Don  Fernando  Martinez  de  Fresneda, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Calatrava ;  till  1681. 

SS..  Don  Grer6nimo  de  Berrio  y  Mendoza ;  till 
1689. 

34.  Don  Juan  de  Salazar. 

35.  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  Perez  de  Vivero, 
Marquis  of  San  Miffuel  de  la  Vega ;  tiU  1708. 

36.  Don  Fernando  Perez  Guerrero  y  Pefia* 
loso ;  till  1727. 

37.  Don  Pablo  Fidalgo,  ensign  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  royal  Spanish  guards;  elected  in 
1734. 

38.  Don  Joseph  Francisco  Carrefio ;  in  1737. 

39.  Don  Antonio  Mola  de  Yillacorta,  in  1747; 
and  succeeded,  through  his  promotion,  to  be 
serieant-major  of  the  plaza  of  Cartagena,  by 

w.  Don  Ikfanuel  Bernal  de  Huidobro,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1748.  It  appears  that  he 
died  before  he  took  possession ;  and  in  the  inte* 
rim  the  government  fell  to 

41.  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  Equizabal,  native 
of  Popay&n ;  and  to 

42.  Don  Francisco  Damian  de  Espejo;  until 
the  arrival  of  the  right  proprietor ;  who  was 

43.  Don  Antonio  de  Aicald  Galiano;  nomi- 
iiated  by  the  king  on  the  16th  September,  1754. 

.  44.  Don  Pedro  de  la  Moneda,  captain  of  the 
royal  Spanish  infantry  guards,  on  tne  27th  De- 
cember, 1759,  finding  himself  at  the  time  go- 
vernor of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

45.  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Celaya ;  on  whom 
the  government  was  conferred,  with  the  super- 
intendancy  of  the  royal  mint,  when  this  became 
incorporated  with  the  crown  rights ;  on  the  1st 
February,  1770.     He  died  exercising  the  au- 
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tliority;  and  in  the  interim  was  nominated  by 

the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fe 

46. ,  Don  Joseph  Ignacio  Ortega,  who  kept 
it  till  the  arrival  of 

47.  Don  Pedro  de  Becaria;  who  was  appointed 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1776^  though  not  to  the  su- 
perintendancy  of  the  mint,  this  being  conferred 
upon  Don  Joseph  Jacob  Ortiz  Rojano. 

48.  Don  Joseph  de  Castro  y  Correa ;  by  decree 
of  the  1st  of  December,  1787,  although  he  has 
not  taken  possession. 

•  POPEGI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  in 
N.  America. 

[POPLAR  Spring,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  Ann 
Arundel  county,  Maryland,  near  a  brook,  three 
miles  s.  of  the  w.  branch  of  Patapsco  River,  on. 
the  high  road  from  Baltimore  to  Frederick's 
Town,  about  36  miles  w.  of  Baltimore.] 

[TOPLIN,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  Kockingham  county,  13  miles  w.  of  Exeter, 
and  SO  w.  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1764,  and  contains  493  inhabitants.] 

POPOLAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  akadia  mayor  of  Igua- 
lapa  in  Nueva  Espaiia;  3}  leagues  5.  e.  of  its 
capital. 

POPULO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  N.  America :  on  tho 
shore  of  the  river  of  tliis  name,  bet^^een  the 
settlements  of  Los  Angeles  and  La  Magdalcna. 

POPUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Pinoteca  del  Rey,  and 
dcadia  mayor  of  Xicaydn  in  Nueva  Espana:  it 
is  much  reduced,  and  seven  leagues  5.  w.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

'  [POQUE  CHOUDIE,  a  low  flat  point  be- 
tween  the  Gut  of  Chepagan  and  the  village  of 
Caraquet,  on  the  s.  side  of  Chaleur  Bay.  It  is 
about  four  leagues  distant  from  the  Gut,  in  a 
5. ».  direction.  The  island  of  Caraquet,  at  the 
Kame  distance  from  the  Gut,  lies  in  a  w.  direc- 
tion from  the  main.  The  village  is  about  three 
leagues  in  extent;  its  plantations,  &c.  has  a 
church,  and  a  number  of  inhabitants,  all  Roman 
Catholics.  The  oyster  and  cod-fisheries  are  car- 
ried on  herej 

PORACICABA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  which  runs 
w,  and  enters  the  Tiete  or  Anembi. 

PORATE,  Arrayal  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  capttdnship  of  Pari  in  Brazil :  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Tocantines,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Taquanhuna. 
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PORCELADOS,  Coast  of»  in  the  provinee 

and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  between  the 
Point  of  Peila  and  the  Bay  of  Iguape. 

PORC-EPI,  Cape  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  in  N.  America. 

PoRC-EPi,  a  small  island  of  this  provinee. 

PORC-EPINE,  Cape  of,  on  the  same  coast  of 
the  province  as  the  former,  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Funny :  one  of  those  which  form  the  entrance 
of  the  basin  of  the  mines. 

PORCO,  a  province  and  carregimiento  of 
Peru :  bounded  it.  by  that  of  Orura,  n.  tp.  by 
that  of  Paria,  n.  e.  by  that  of  Yamparaes;  s.e^ 
by  that  of  Pomabamba ;  $.  by  that  of  Pilaya  and 
raspayai  and  by  that  of  Chichas ; .  and  to.  by  tliat 
of  Lines :  it  is  40  leagues  in  length  from  fi.  to 
s.  ana  60  broad  frpm  e.  to  w,  at  the  widest  part. 
Its  temperature,  with  the  exce{)tion  of  one  ior 
two  valleys  contiguous  to  the  river  iPilcomayo^ 
which  is  tne  most  considerable  passing  through 
this  province.  This  river,  in  the  n.  tc.  part,  has 
a  bridge  of  shapeable  stones,  and  another  in  the 
€,  by  which  is  the  pass  to  the  province  of  Ampa- 
raes.and  the  city  of  La  Plata.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  province  is  found  the  city  of  Po- 
tosi.  Its  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  sierra;  such  as  papas^  barley,| 
beans,  bark,  and  some  wheat ;  and  in  the  tem- 
perate valleys  are  fruits  and  vineyards, from  which 
they  make  some  wine.  The  breeds  of  sheep  here 
are  considerable,  as  arc  also  the  flocks  of  native 
sheep,  vicunas^  and  huancos.  It  has  streams  of 
warin  water;  and  its  ])riucipal  commerce  con- 
sists in  its  many  silver  minerals,  always  celebrated 
for  their  abunaance,  and  even  now  some  of  them 
producing  well:  in  the  district  of  Tomahave 
alone  a  miner  extracted,  a  few  years  past,  in  a 
vein  of  metal  formed  by  the  junction  of  different 
veins,  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  province  amount  to  22,000.  The  capital 
is  Talavera  de  Puna ;  and  its  corregidor  had  a 
repartimiento  of  76,365  dollars,  and  it  used  to 
pay  an  o/caWa  of  610  annually. 

iPoRCo,  a  settlement  of  this  same  province 
and  corregimiento. 

PoRco,  a  mountain,  also  of  the  same^  very 
abundant  in  silver ;  and  in  which  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  mines  of  this  metal ;  and  from 
whence  the  Indians,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Spaniards,  extracted  great  wealth:  23  leagues 
from  Chuquisaca. 

PORCON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cmtainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil :  n.  of  that 
or  Frutas  and  s.  of  that  of  Altos. 
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PORCOS9  a  setdement  of  the  proVince  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former ;  situate  w,  of  the  town  of  Curituba. 

PoRCog,  some  islands  of  the  river  of  Lai 
Amazonas,  near  its  mouth ;  close  to  the  coast  of 
the  fort  and  town  of  Macapa,  at  the  back  of  the 
great  island  of  Caviana. 

[PoRcos,  MoRRo  DE,  or  HoG^s  Strand,  on 
the  w.  coast  of  New  Mexico,  is  n.  of  Point  Hi* 

Sruerra,  the  s*  w.  point  of  the  peninsula  whiclt 
orms  the  Bay  of  Panama.    From  thence  shipe 
usually  take  their  departure,  to  go  s.  for  the  coast 

of  Peru  J 

PORCOZ,  a  settlement  and  asienio  of  silver- 
mines,  of  the  provinee  and  eorregimienio  of  Gaxa- 
marquilla  in  rehi ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  ChiKa. 

PORE,  San  Joseph  de,  a  city  of  the*  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reynb  de  Granada;  founded  by  the  go- 
vernor Anciso :  it  is  of  a  very  hot  and  unhealthy 
temperature,  producinfg  cacao,  maiae,  ^ticof,  plan- 
tains, &c.  but  its  principal  oommerce  is  in 
dressed  leathers  and  shrnnois^  whidi  they  make 
from  the  deer-skins,  which  abound  here  greatly ; 
the  said  hides  being  almost  esteemed  as  much 
as  those  of  Florida.  Here  are  also  lar^e  breeds 
of  cattle,  with  which  the  other  provinces  are 
provided.  In  the  swamps  and  lakes  is  a  great 
variety  of  fish ;  and  one  which  they  call  pahon 
or  curhinatay  which  has  above  each  eye  a  white 
transparent  stone  of  die  sHeo  of  an  olive,  of 
special  virtue  against  the  stricture  of  urine,  and 
to  dissolve  the  stones  forming  in  the  bladder : 
this  city  should  contain  about  500  inhabitants. 

ilt  is  ISS  miles  n.  e.  of  Santa  ¥i  and  SH  s.  of 
^1mplona.  Lat.  6<*  40^  n.  long.  7S9  13'  flO''  w.'] 
PORFICA,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  of  the 
coast  of  California;  opposite  Nueva  Espafiar 
one  of  those  which  form  the  bay  of  Magdalena. 
PORIANAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
but  little  known ;  inhabiting  the  woods  border- 
ing on  the  river  Putumavu.  AU  that  is  known 
of  them  is,  that  they  use  bows  and  arrows,  and 
live  like  wild  beasts,  supporting  thmselves  by 

the  chace* 

PORLAND,  QuARTEL  de,  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Antilles,  towards 
the  great  land  on  the  n.  coast. 

Portland,  a  small  island,  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  opposite  the  Bank  Frances. 

POROCOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
9XiA eorregimienio  of  Yauyos  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Taurtpampa. 
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POROMA,  4  settlement  of  the  provinee  and 
eorregimienio  of  Yamparaes,  and  of  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Charcas,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former. 

PORONGrO,  Sait  Juan  Baptista  db,  a 
settlement  of  Chiriguanos  Indians ;  reduced  to 
the  Catholic  religion  by  the  missionaries  of  Nu- 
estra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced ;  subject  to  the  pro« 
vince  and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
in  Peru.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  above  1S,000; 
and  they  are  most  docile  and  laborious,  and,  in- 
habiting the  frontiers  of  the  infidel  Yucaraes, 
they  serve  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  latter 
against  the  provinte,'  fi[^m  the  capital  of  which 
this  settlement  is  16  miles  distant. 

P0RON60S,  Lakes  of  the,  which  are  five; 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Tucum&n  and 
kingdom  of  Peru :  they  are  very  close  to  each 
edier,  and  all  of  them  communicate  with  one 
another ;  the  latest  of  which  is  the  dep6t  of  the 
waters  of  the  Dulec  and  Salado  rivers.  The 
waters  of  these  lakes  are  salt ;  and  they  are  83 
miles  If.  c.  of  the  city  of  Oordoba,  between  lat.  50^ 
and  SI""  s.  and  long.  61"^  and  6S^  w. 

[PORPOISE,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  York 
county,  district  of  Maine,  is  seven  leagues  n.  by 
e.  of  Cape  Neddock,  and  five  s.  v.  of  Wood 
Island.  It  is  known  by  the  highlands  of  Kcn- 
nebunk,  which  lie  to  the  n.  w.  of  it.  A  vessel 
that  draws  10  feet  water  will  be  a-ground  at  low 
water  in  the  harbour  here.  It  is  so  narrow  that 
a  vessel  cannot  turn  round ;  is  within  100  yards- 
of  the  sea,  and  secure  from  all  winds,  whether 
you  have  anchor  or  not.l 

PORQUERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nueva 
Reyno  de  Granada :  situate  in  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  fiver  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  and 
not  iar  fit>m  this  river. 

PoRQUERA,  anottier  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Maracaibo,  and  of  the 
same  kincdom  as  the  former :  on  the  shore  of 
the  great  lake,  and  at  the  point  of  Santa  Lucia; 
which  is  formed  at  the  s.  entrance  to  the  capital. 

PORRUDOS,  River  of  the,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay;  which  runs  w^ 
and  enters  the  Cayaba.  Hiespecting  its  course 
there  is  a  difterence  between  the  Fatner  Charle- 
voix, in  his  history  of  that  province,  and  Don 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  in  the  great  chart  of  S.  Ame*' 
rica. 

PORT,  a  port  of  the  w.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, between  the  two  bays  of  Three  Islands  and 
tbat  of  St.  George. 
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[SoRt  AMHBEdT,  n  bay  os>  the.  s:  e.  coast'  of 
Nova  Scotia,  s.  w.  of  Port  Roseway,  aad  17  aiUea 
9.  e.  of  Cape  SaUe.] 

[Port  Angei«,  a  harbour  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Me^o,^  abput  half-way  .b^ireen  St.  Pedro  and 
ComposteUa*  It  is  a  b^Mid  aad  open  bay,  haTing 
ffpodTanchorage,  but  bad  hmding.  Lat.  13^  32^  m 
tong.  97°  *^  ap.] 

[Tort  Antonio^  in  the  n.  e.  part  of  th^  island 
of  Jamaica,  lies  ai).  by  it*  of  the  »•  e^  point;  har** 
ing  Fort  G^ge  and  Navy  Island  on  the  w*  ted 
)Vood's  Island  e.  It  is  capable  of  hdding  a  large 
fleet;  and  if  it  were  fortified  and accomreodated 
(or  refitting  ships  of  war,  wonld  be  of  great 
importance,  as  it  is  only  36  leagues  w.  of  Cape 
Tiourop)  id  St.,  Domingo,  and  opens  dbedUy 
into  the  Windward  Passage.  The  town  of  Titchn 
field  lies  on  this  bay.]   , 

.  [Port  au  Prince,  a  jurisdiction  and  ;Sfle<^ 
port,  at  the  head  of  the  .Great  Bay  or  Bight  oi 
Leogane,  in  the  w.  part  of  the  island  of  St«  Do*^ 
mingo.  The  town,  which  is  seated  on  the  beadl 
of  toe  bay,  is  the  seat  of  the  French  flovemmenft 
in  the  time  of.  peace,  and  a  place  of  considera« 
Ue  trade.  Thongh  sumdarly  fitvoured  with  the 
e.  winds,  it  was  fong  tne  tomb  of  the  unhappy 
£uropeiMis,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  good  water.  By  the  exertions. of  M. 
4e  lUUirboisi  who  resided  here  about  five  years, 
in  constructing  fountains,  public  basins,  and  aiiy 
prispns,  the  pace  has  become  fiur  more  healthj 
and  desirable. 

The  jurisdicticm.  contains  six  parishes,  and  its 
exports,  fi^m  January  1, 1789,  to  December  31, 
oi  the  sameyeav,  were  as  follow :  8,497,S21  lbs. 
white  sugar;  44,716,225  lbs.  brown  sugar; 
17,829,4Si  lbs.  coffee ;  1,S78,999  lbs.  cotton ; 
137,951  lbs«  indigo ;  other  articles,  as  hides,  mo- 
lasses, spirits,  &c.  to  the  value  of  8,2484  livres. 
The  totfiu  vltlae  of  duties  on  the  above  articles 
on  exportation  was  189,945  dollars,  46  cents. 
This  fine  town  was  nearly  burnt  down  by  the 
i^volting  negroes,  in  November  and  December. 
179L 

'  It  is  only  fit  for  a  shipping-place  for  the  pro- 
^Ufie  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  for  that  or  the 
vich  plains  of  the  Cul  ^  Sac  to  the  n.  *  The 
islana  of  Gonave  to  the  w.  would  enable  a  squa- 
dron to  block  up  the  port.  The  line  of  commu- 
nication between  Port  au  Prince  and  tiie  town  of 
St.  Domingo,  is  by  the  ponds,  and  through,  the. 
towns  of  Neybe,  Azua,  ftini,  &c  The  distance 
fircup  Port  au  Prinpe  to  St  Domingo  City  is  142 
miles  e.    Port  au  Prince  is  19.mfle8  e,  of  the 
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town  of  Leogane,  and  about  90  5.  s.  e.  from  Pbrt 
de  Paix.    Lat.  18°  31'  S(K'  $L  long.  72°  19'  a».] 

[Pout. Banks,  on  the  it.  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame* 
rica,  lies  s.  e.  of  Pittas  Island,  and  n.  w.  of  Point 
Bukarelli.] 

.  [Ponx  Cabavas^  on  the  ».  side  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  lies  e,  by  n.  of  .Bahia  Hondu,  and  w.  of 
Port  Marie!.] 

•  [PonT  Daophin,  a  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  Maad,  about  18  lei^^^ues  s.  by  w. 
of  Cape  Raye  in  Newfoundland.] 

[PoBT  j)E.  Paix,  or  Paz,  a  jurisdiction  and 
sea-port,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo^ towards  the  to.  end,  and  opposite  the 


idand  of  Tortue| .  seven  miles  distant.    The  ju« 
Bisdiotion    contlnns    sev^n    parishes;    the   ex- 

Krts  from  which,  from  January  1,  1789,  to 
icember  SI,  of  the  sameyeai*,  were  as  follow : 
8Sl,9eD  lbs.  white  sugar;  5 15,500  lbs.  brown  su*r 

£r;  l,957y618  lbs.  cofiee;  35,154  lbs.  cotton; 
,181  lbs.  ladigD*  The  duties  on  exportation 
of  the  above  aaiounted  to  9y407  dollars,  60  cents. 
It  is.  54  miles  ft.  of  St«  Marcos,  39  e,  of  the  Mole, 
and  S3  m.  of  Cape  Francois.  Lat.  19^"  54^  m 
hmg.7a^4«'30^^»0 

[ToxT  ns  LA  CHAuniERB,  ou  the  s.  coast  of 
the  island  of  St.  Dominso,  lies  at  the  e.  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Oooa,  which  is  18  leagues  w.  by 
f«  of  the  City  of  St.  Domingo.  This  port  is  large, 
open,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels,  of  anjc 
burden.] 

[Pobt.Desibjs,  a  harbour  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Patagonia,  S.  America,  where  vessels  sometimes 
touch  in  their  passage  to  the  S.  Sea.  It  is  about 
150  miles  n.  e.  of  Port  St.  Julian.    I^t.  47""  &  ^.] 

[Port  to  Prince,  a  town  on  the  it.  coafrt  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  having  4  good  harbour.  The 
town  stands  in  a  large  meaww,  where  the  Spa* 
niards  feed  nmnerous  herds  of  cattle.] 

.  [Port  Egmont,  on  the  #t.  coast  of  the  w..  of 
the  Falkland  Isles,  and  towards  the  w.  end  of 
that  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
commodious  harbours  in  the  world;  so  that  it 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  whole  nayr  of  Great 
Britain  might  ride  securelv  in  it  Commodore 
Byroii  discovered  this  excellent  harbour  in  1775, 
on  being  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  for 
the  British  government] 

[Port  Julian,  or  Port  St.  Julian,  a  har* 
hour  on  the  r.  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  S.  America, 
104  miles  5.  by  ter*  of  Port  Descado.  It  has  a  free 
and  open  entrance,  and  salt  is  found  near  it.  The 
continent  is  not .  above  100  leagues  broad  here»- 
Besides  salt  ponds,  here  are  plenty  of  wild  cattle. 
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liones,  Peni?ian  fidieep,  and  wild  dc^,  but  the' 
water  is  bad.    Liit.  49^  1(K  s.  long.  67''  W  v.] 

[Port  Marquis,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  o£ 
Mexico,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Oeean^  three  mfles  6/ 
of  Acapulco,  where  ships  fixMn  Peru  frequently, 
land  their  contraband  gopds»  Lat,  17°  87^  it. 
long.  102°  86^  ®.] . 

[Poiir  Paix.    See  Posir  ns  Paix.] 

[Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of 
Tnnidad,  in  the  W.  Indies^  sUuated  on  Ae  uL 
side  of  the  island.    See  Trinu>ai>«] 

[PORTA  SIARIA,  in  the  n.  e.  pert  of  the 
iamnd  of  Janiaiea,  «•  e.  from  Gallina  Points} 

[Porta  Port,  on  the n.  w.  ride  of  thi^  island  oC 
Newfoundland;  the^.  entramce*  iitO'Whidhiis  10 
or  12  leagues  from  CapeSl^Oedtge.]  .  ^  . 
.  PORTAGE,  a  river  of  the  province  add  go^ 
Kernment  of  Luisia^a?  which  rises,  from  »sinaUi 
lake  near  the  LsJce  Misigan,  runs  ^..e.  and  eatenil 
thi9  river  St.  Croix. 

[Portage,  Point,  .on:  the  e.  coast  of  New> 
Brunswick,  a^.  in  the^i.  «p^  nart  of  the  Gsdf  e6 
3t.  Lawrence,  forms; the  nu  liitiit  of  MivaflUriqri 
Bw,  as  Point  Bcpunlenac  does  the  liJ]       ^    . 

PORTAGES,  a  sea^port  of  Nova  Scotia;  wJb 
the  entncnce  of  the  Bay  of  Fundj.  .    . 

PORTAHUEIiQ,  a  small  port  of  the  S.  Sea; 
in  the  coast  <>f  the  province  and  corregbnUrA^  ofi 
Truxiilo  and  kingoom*  of  Peru ;  neii^  the.seMkHo 
ment  of  Moche. 

PORTAIL,  a  port  Of  the  ^^  osast  ^f  Lak» 
Superior  in  Canada ;  bc^^eed  the  river  Hicame-i 
peque  and  the  Bay  .of  Grandes  Sables. 

PORTALES,  a  settlement  of  the  pttavincet 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevoi 
myno  de  Granada :  on  the  coast  on  the  ahorei 
of  the  Bay  of  Zinto^  near  Cs^  San  Juan  de> 
Quia.  .  » 

PORTEt  a  aettlement  of  the  ^province  andi 
captpinsUp  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil :  on  the  shore  iafl 
the  River  Araoay,  near  the  iroast* 

Pobtb-Nbuvb,  an  island  of  the  N«  Sea,  near) 

the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia^  ■  .       » 

.  PQRTEE  GjtAivn,  %  setflenmit  of  the  pro**: 

idnce  and  colony  of  Vifginiai  on  the::dliore  off 

tfceriver  Ohiok;  ^^ 

.  [PORTER,  a  lake  of  Nova  Scotia,  which, 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean ;  five  leagues  e.  of 
Halifox.  It  is  15  miles  in  lei^th,  and  ludf  a^ 
mile  in  width,  with  islands  in  it.  j  f 

[PORTERFIELD,  a  small  setaement  in  York 
County,  district  of  Mainek] 

[PORTERO,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  at  the  City  of  Baldivia.] 
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.  PORTETE,  a  sea-port  b  the  province  and 

Eremment  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha,  m  the  Nuevo 
VBO  de  Grranada:   situate  io  e.  of  CBjpe  la 
Vela,  and  0.  of  that  of  Chichibaeoa. 

Portbtb,  another  port,  in  the  province  antf 
kkigdom  of  Tierta  Firaae,  on  the  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chagre ;  at  the  back  of  the 
point  which  this  forms,  and  whem  there  is  a 
castle. 

Portbtb,  anoAer,  of  tiie  «.  coast  of  the  pro- 
tince  and -government  of  Costarica  and  kfaigdom 
of  Guatenmla;  between  the  river  Las  Suerte' 
and  that  of  La  Concepdon.  • 

^PORTLAND,  a  post-town  and  nort  of  entry,' 
in  Cumberland  County,  district  of  Maine.  It  i)»' 
the^cajrftiBdof  the  district^ .and  is  situated,  oii  a 
poamoUlor^  in  Casco  Bay,  and  was  formerly  a^ 
pfenl  of  Falmouth.  It.  is.  S2  miles  s.  by  ta.  of 
Wiscasset,  88  n.  by  e.  of  Boston.  In  Jidy,  1786,' 
this  part  of  the  town^  being  the  most  populous 
and  mercantile,,  and  .actuated  on  tiie  narbour,* 
together  with  the  Wanda  which  belong  to  FVil- 
month,  wasl  hMOqiorated  by  tlm  name  of  Port^' 

land*  It  JiaeaimaBteicenaflt, safe,  and  capacious' 
harbour,  which  is .  sddora .  off  never  completelj^^ 
frozen  over.  It  is  near  the  main  ocean,  and  is^ 
easy  of  access..  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade,  build  ships,  and  are^< 
largely  eoncetned  in  the  fisheijF*  It  is  cmeof 
the.mofltthriiiiittccnnaeraal towns  in  the  com-' 
iponwedth  of  MassadiBsetts*. .  i 

Although  three-fimrtlis  df  it;  win  laid  in  a8hea> 
by  the  Efritish  fleet  in  1775,  H  has  since  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  eontaina  about  3800  inha-i 
bitants.    Among  its  wiblic  buildiiigs  are  three' 
churches,  two.  for  Congregationalists^  and  one' 
for  Episoopalians,  and  a  handsomo  court-house.  • 
A  light<fhoiisi5  was  erected/ i»:17dQ^  on  a  point  of 
land  called  Portland  Head,  at  the  entrance  Qf| 
the  harbour.    It  is  a  stone  edifice,  7%  feet  hig^' 
exclusive  of  the  lanthom,  and  stands  in  lat.  iSr 
47'  n.  and  long.  7(P  W  9^'  w.    The  foUowing 
directions  are  to  be  obsermi  in  coming  into  the 
hajrbonr.  .  Bring  the  light  to  beam.  n.o.  thep* 
rim  f<nr  it,  allowing  a  small  distance  on  the  lav*  ^ 
heard  hand ;  and  when  a«*breBBt  of  the  same^  tiien  * 
It.  by  m. '  This  course  will  give  good  anchorage  * 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.    No  va- 
riation of  the  coBipass  is  iallowed.  ~  The  works* 
erected  in  .1795,  for  the  ^Msnce  of  Portland^ ' 
consist  of  a  fort,  a  citadel,  K  battery  for  10- 
pieees  of  caiinon,  an  artilleiy^store^  a  gaard- 
nmue,  an  air  furnace  for  heating  shot,  and  a  co- ' 
vwBtd  way  from  tfce  fort  to  the  mttery.j  ^ 
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{Portland  Head,  in  Casco  Bay,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  the  promotttory  on  which  the' 
li^ht-house  above  described  stands.  From  the 
I  ight-house  to  Alden's  Ledee  is  four  leagues  s.  s.  e. 
High  water  in  Portland  harbour,  at  full  and 
ohan'ge,  and  45  minutes  after  10  o'clock.    See 

PoRtLAND.] 

[Portland  Point,  on  the  s.  coast  of  thelahhd 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  most  s.  land  in  it,  lies  in 
lat.  17°  44'  rt.  and  long.  t7°  5'  w. 

fPORTLOCK'S  Harbour,  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  N.  America,  has  a  narrow  entrance  compared 
with  its  circular  form  within.  The  middle  of  the 
i^nttancG  lies  in  lat.  57°  43'  3(K'  and  long.  136° 
4g'3(y'w.1 

PORTO,  a  eetitlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Ilheos  in  Brazil ;  cmi  the  shore  of 
the  river  Ilheos,  on  the  coast  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Santa  Cruz. 

[Porto  del  Principe,  a  sea-'port  on  the  n. 
cioast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  300  miles  s.  e,  of  the 
Havannah,  and  186  n.  w.  of  Baracoa.  It  was 
fqrmerly  a  large  and  rich  town,  but  being  taken 
by  Captain  Morgan,  with  his  buccaneers,  after  a 
stout  resistance,  it  never  recovered  itself.  Near 
it  are  several  springs  of  bitumen.1 

[Porto  Rico,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  ides. 
See  Puerto  Rico.J 

'  {Porto  Santo,  a  port  situate  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  its  nanie,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  h.  of 
Point  Ferol,  and  15  miles  s.  e.  of  Cape  de  Glno,' 
w  Chau,  and  in  lat.  8""  58'  30"'  5.] 

PORTOBELLO,  a  citj  and  sea-port  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  surrounding  the  port.  The  ffreater 
part  of  the  houses  areofwdod;  althougn  there 
be  some  which  have  the  fii*st  bodv  of  stone :  thev 
;lre  all  large,  and  amount  to  about  130,  which 
i^n  in  one  long  street ;  (his  facing  intersected, 
however,  with  some  other  houses,  and  there  being 
also  some  scattered  about  the  mountain.  It  has 
two  sq^uares,  one  in  front  of  the  custom-house, 
which  is  of  stone,  and  another  opposite  the  parish 
church  also  of  stone,  and  which  is  large,  prettily 
adorned,  and  served  bj  a  parochial  curate  and 
other  priests.  There  are  other  two  churches, 
one  which  is  a  convent  of  the  *monks  of  La 
Merced,  and  another  of  those  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  having  under  their  charge  the  hospital ; 
but  both  these  are  poor  and  small,  and  nearly  in 
a  state  of  complete  ruin. 

At  the  c.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  Panam&,  is  a  place  called  Guinea; 
this  being  where  the  Negroes  dwdl,  as  well  die 
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bondmen  as  the  slaves  of  both  >  sexes ;' and  this* 
spot  was,  during  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  gal- 
leons, very  thickly  inhabited ;  inasmuch  as  it 
was  resorted  taby  the  greater  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  brder  to  let  out  their  houses  to  the 
people  of  the  gulleohs,  and  hj  the  many  artisans 
who  came  down  from  Panama. 

This  city,  which  is  t)Ut'  poorly-  inhabited,  was 
iki  the  time  of  the  galleons  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous in  the  worid ;  for  its  situation-  inpon  an  isth- 
mus of  the  two  seas,  the  n,  and  9,  tne  goodness 
of  its  port,  and  its  vicinity  to  Panama,  gave  it 
the  preference  of  all  the  other  settlements  of 
America  fbr  the  oelebration  of  the  richest  iair  in 
the  universe,  and  which  was  carried  on  nearly 
every  year  by  the  •  Spanish  merchants  of  Spain 
and  Peru.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  at  Pa- 
nama of  the  fleet  of  Pern  with  its  riches,  the  eal* 
leons  of  Cartagena  dropped  down  to  Portobeilo ; 
not  doing  it  sooner  in  order  to  avoid  many  in- 
con  veiiienees,  such  as  sickness  and  the  exorbitant 
expenoes  which  arose  from  the  vast  concourse  of 
people  which  used  to  assemUe  on  the  oecOMon ; 
when  a  moderate  sized  parlour  and  bed  would 
cost  1000  dollars,  and  the  houses  let  for  5000  or 
6000.  Scarcely  did  the  sailors  bring  their  ves« 
sels  to  anchor,  but  th^  formed  with  sails  a  lar|^ 
booth  in  Ae  square  of  the  town,  where  to  dis- 
embaric  and  lowe  cargoes ;  each  one  recognising 
his  own  effects  b;^  his  mark.  At  the  same  time 
was  to  be  seen  the  arrival  of  lai^e  tnule-droves 
of  100  mules  each,  loaded  with  chests  of  gold  an^ 
silver  from  Peru :  some  of  these  would  lodge 
their  valuable  burdens  in  the  custom-house,  others 
in  the  square ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  admiration  to  see  with  what  little  disorder  and 
confunon  every  thing  was  conducted  amongst  so 
great  a  diversity  of  men  and  characters ;  robbery, 
murders,  or  any  other  less  serious  disturbances 
bein^  entirely  unknown  on  these  occasions,  -r- 
Again,  the  spectator  who  had  just  before  been 
considering  Portobeilo  in  a  poor,  unpeopled 
state^  without  a  ship  in  its  port^  and  breatning 
nothing  but  misery  and  wretchedness,  would  re- 
main thunderstruck  at  b^olding  the  strange  al« 
teration  which  takes  place  at  the  time  of  this  feir. 
Now  he  would  see  the  houses  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, the  square  and  the  streets  crammed  with 
chests  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  port  covered 
with  vessels ;  some  of  these  having  brought  by 
the  river  Chagre  from  Panam&  the  effects  of 
Peru,  such  as  cacao^  bark,  vicuna  wool,  Bezoa 
stone,  and  other  productions  of  those  pt*ovinces. 
He  would  see  otners  bi*inging  provisions  from 
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C^urtegena ;  and  he  would  reflect  that,  however 
detestable  might  be  its  climate,  this  city  was  the 
emporium  of  the  riches  of  the  two  worlds,  and 
the  most  considerable  commercial  depdt  that  was 
ever  known. 

Scarcely  have  the  merchants  of  Spain  disem- 
barked their  merchandise,  and  those  of  Peru,  at* 
tended  by  the  president  of  Panam&,  arrived  with 
their  riches,  than  the  general  of  the  galleons  and 
the  deputies  of  the  two  trading  parties  proceed 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  all  the  articles ;  and  this 
being  once  published  nothing  will  alter.  Thus 
the  sales  and  exchanges  usea  to  be  made  in  the 
course  of  60  days,  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the 
fiur;  during  which  period  the  vessels  laden  with 
the  newly  purchased  Spanish  goods  would  pro- 
ceed ujf  the  river  Chagre,  the  same  kind  of  arti* 
des  being  carried  by  land  to  Panama ;  and  the 
European  merchants  would  begin  to  put  a-board 
the  treasures  of  America :  the  city  at  the  end 
of  the  aforesaid  period  remaining  in  the  same  de- 
ferable state  as  before. 

This  port  was  discovered  by  Admiral  Don 
Christo  val  Columbus  in  1503 ;  who,  observing  it 
to  be  so  large,  deep,  and  well  sheltered,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Pueilobelo.  Its  entrance,  though 
tiiree-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  was  well  cte- 
fended  by  the  castle  of  San  Felipe  de  Todo  Fi- 
crrO)  situate  oil  the  n.  part ;  for  tne.  s.  part  being 
fiill  of  rocks,  vessels  were  under  a  necessity  of 
passing  between  these  and  the  aforesaid  fort, 
where  there  is  fit>m  9  to  15  feet  water.  But  in 
the  $.  part  also,  at  the  distance  of  SOO  toises  from 
the  city,  was  another  large  castle,  called  De  San- 
tiago de  la  Gloria ;  and  opposite  the  city  another 
castle,  with  the  name  of  San  Geronimo;  all 
which  were  built  by  the  celebrated  en^neer  Juan 
Baptista  Antoneli,  by  order  of  Philip  II..  and 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  English  aomirsd 
Vernon  in  1749,  who  tooK  the  city. 

To  the  n.  w.  of  the  city  is  a  small  bay,  called 
La  Caldera,  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  ex- 
cellent for  careening  vessels.  Amongst  the 
mountains  which  surround  the  port  from  the 
castle  of  Todo  Fierro,  as  fiir  as  the  opposite 
part,  is  one  very  peculiar,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  height,  but  afi  being  the  barometer  of  the 
country,  and  as  announcing  all  the  changes  of 
tbe^  seasons :  it  is  called  Capira,  and  is  in  uke  in- 
terior of  the  port,  and  in  the  road  which  leads 
to  Panami :  its  top  is  perpetually  covered  with 
a  very  thick  doud,  and  they  have  a  saying  here 
»f  "  calarse el garro  Capira^*  (Capira  has  put  on 
Us  night-cap) ;  since,  when  the  cloud  descends 
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lower  than  ordinary,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of 
a  storm :  indeed  this  occurs  almost  daily,  and  tho 
top  of  the  mountain  is  scarcely  ever  visible  or 
uncloudy.  The  climate  of  this  city  is  bad  in  thia 
extreme,  for  the  heat  is  excessive;  and  this  is 
encreased  by  its  peculiarity  of  situation,  as  being 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  mountain,  such 
as  will  not  admit  of  a  free  passage  for  the  air.— « 
A^n,  the  trees  are  so  thidi  they  will  not  per* 
mit  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  the  ground, 
and  they,  of  course,  prevent  this  from  being  ever 
sufficiently  dried,  although  they  admit  the  exuda<« 
tion  of  sufficient  vapours  to  condense  into  clouds, 
and  form  deluging  rains.  Scarcely  are  these  over^ 
than  the  activity  of  the  sun  dries  up  such  parts 
of  the  ground  as  lie  exposed  and  uncovered  by 
trees,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  again  subject 
to  strong  exhalations  :  let  then  the  sun  but  dis* 
appear,  and  it  immediately  rains  again;  and  thus 
it  IS  that,  day  and  night,  the  heat  is  always  the 
same  and  undiminished.  These  showers  some- 
times come  accompanied  with  such  tempests  of 
thunder  and  lightning  as  to  cause  a  general 
alarm ;  and  the  terrifying  peal  will  be  prolonged 
in  sullen  echo  through  tne  caverns  of  the  moun* 
tains,  and  followed  up  with  the  outragreous  chat- 
tering of  monkies  or  a  thousand  kinds  which 
dwell  therein. 

This  continual  intemperate  state  of  the  atmo* 
sphere,  united  to  the  fatigues  and  labours  of  the 
mariners,  causes  them  to  have  a  debilitating 
sweat ;  and  to  recover  their  strength  they  have 
recourse  to  brandy,  of  which  there  is  an  extra* 
ordinary  consumption ;  and  this  spirit,  together 
with  the  excess  of  toil ;  in  short  a  constant  state 
of  intoxication,  and  the  natural  malignity  of  the 
climate,  ruin  the  best  constitutions,  and  breed 
the  most  ruinous  disorders.  ^  Thus  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  Portobello  is  extremely  small, 
and  the  greater  part  is  of  Negroes  ana  Mulat- 
toes,  the  whites  being  very  few. 

The  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear,  particu- 
larly so  at  the  time  of  the  fairs,  though  plenty 
were  then  brouo;ht  from  Pan&m&  and  Cartagena. 
The  only  eatabk  abounding  here  is  fish,  which  ^ 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  of  all  sorts.  Water 
flows  down  in  streams  from  the  mountains;  some 
passing  without  the  city,  and  others  through  it ; 
and  although  the  qualities  of  being  light  and  easj 
to  pass  would  render  it  estimable  in  any  other 
place,  in  this  country,  destined  to  be  unfortu- 
nate, and  in  which  even  what  is  good  degene- 
rates into  evil,  the  circumstance  of  its  subtilty 
and  digestive  powers  is  attended  with  the  pro- 
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moting  of  dreadful  dysenteries,  causing  other  evils 
of  no  easy  cure. 

As  the  woods  closely  surround  the^  city,  the 
tigers  are  accustomed  to  make  frequent  incursions 
by  night  through  ihe  streets ;  carrying  away  fowls, 
pigs,  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  sometimes 
even  human  beings.  The  snakes  are  also  very 
abundant,  but  the  toads  so  as  to  exceed  all  be- 
lief; for  when  it  has  rained  during  the  night 
more  than  usual,  on  the  morrow  the  streets  are 
covered  with  these  reptiles ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely 

Possible  to  walk  without  treading  upon  them  and 
eing  bitten  by  them ;  which,  added  to  the  noise 
they  make,  renders  them  insufferably  unplea* 
sant. 

This  city  was  peopled  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Nombre  ae  Dios :  founded  by  Diego  Nicuesa ; 
the  which  having  been  many  times  ruined  by  the 
Indians  of  Darien,  was  by  command  of  Philip  II. 
translated  to  this  spot  in  1584,  for  the  greater 
security  and  better  situation  of  its  commerce. 
The  Duke  of  La  Plata,  viceroy  of  Peru,  began  to 
fortify  it,  but  did  not  follow  this  up,  judging  that 
the  three  castles  aforesaid,  which  were  rebuilt  in 
1751,  by  the  lieutenant-general  Don  Ignacio  de 
Sala,  a  celebrated  engineer  and  c'overnor  of 
Cartagena,  were  sufficient  for  its  defence.  It 
has  experienced  several  invasions;  the  first  in 
1596,  by  the  English  pirate  Francis  Drake ;  the 
second  In  1668,  oy  Jonn  Morgan ;  the  third  in 
1680,  by  John  Spring ;  the  fourth  in  1702,  by 
two  English  ships  of  war  and  three  bilanders ; 
the  (iflh,  by  the  English  admiral  Edward  Vernon, 
who  took  it  through  a  capitulation  in  1742,  its 
governor  being  Don  Juan  de  la  Vega  Retes ;  and 
the  sixth  in  1745,  when  it  was  ill-treated  by  the 
captain  William  Kinliills,  who  battered  it  with 
5000  cannon-balls  to  recover  a  prize  he  had  lost, 
although  he  did  not  dare  to  disembark,  as  he 
bad  threatened.  [It  is  33  miles  from  Panama, 
and  248  from  Cartagena,  in  lat.  10°  27^  n.  long. 
79°  26'  a).] 

PoRTOBELLo,  another  port,  of  the  province 
aind  captainship  of  Ilheos  in  Brazil ;  between  the 
river  Dulce  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz. 

PORTO-SEGURO,  a  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  bounded  n.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Ilheos,  s,  by  that  of  Espiritu  Santo, 
e,  by  the  sea,  and  its  jurisdiction  terminating  on 
the  w.  by  the  river  Grande  de  San  Francisco ; 
which  serves  it  as  a  barrier.  It  was  the  first 
territory  and  port  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
in  this  kingdom  in  1500.  It  is  very  fertile  and 
delightful,   although    of  a   very  not  climate^ 
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abounding  in  sugar  canes,  of  whiph  they  make 
a  considerable  portion  of  su^ar.  Its  extent  is 
54  leagues ;  and  it  is  waterea  by  the  rivers  S. 
Antonio,  Yucara,  Caravelas,  Macuripe,  Mara- 
nepe,  and  Curubabo. 

It  was  ceded  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  Pedro 
de  Campos  Touriuho,  native  of  Uie  town  of 
Yiana,  who  passed  to  tak<?  possession  of  it,  witk 
his  family  and  other  noble  families  of  that  kingf 
dom  which  accompanied  him,  and  who  dismn^ 
barked  in  the  same  part,  as  did  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral  its  discoverer.  He  succeeded  in  all  the 
engagements  which  he  fought  with  the  natives^ 
and  caused  them  to  fiee  to  the  interior  of  the 
mountains.  At  his  death,  the  heir  to  this  luro* 
vince  was  his  daughter  Dona  Leonor  de  Ctaar 
DOS ;  who  sold  it  to  Don  Juan  de  Lancaster^ 
first  Duke  of  Aveiro,  son  of  Don  Jorge,  Duke  of 
Coimbra,  grand-master  of  the  military  ordera  of 
Santiago  and  Avis. 

.  The  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Don  Philip  II» 
erected  it  into  a  marouisate  in  favour  of  Dob 
Alonso  de  Lancaster,  Marquis  of  Y aldefuentes, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Aveiro ;  and  to  this  house 
it  belonged  until  1758,  when  it  was  united  to 
the  crown. 

The  governor-general,  Luis  Britp  de  Almeida^ 
from  intelligence  be  had  received  timt  there  wer^ 
in  the  interior  of  this  province  and  on  the  con-* 
fines  of  that  of  Espiritu  Santo  precious  stones ; 
sent  in  search .  of  tne  same  Seb«istian  Fernandes 
Tourinhp,  who  navigated  with  some  eompanicHis 
by  the  river  Dulce  and  by  an  arm  of  th^t  called 
the  Mandy,  where  he  disembarked,  pursuing  his 
rout  by  land  for  many  leagues,  ufitil  ne  arrived  at 
a  lake,  which,  from  its  size^  was  called  by  the  In* 
dians,  Mouth  of  the  Sea :  pushing  still  forward 
for  70  leagues,  as  far  as  where  the  river  Dulce 
enters  into  another  called  Acesi ;  he  traversed 
the  shores  of  this  for  50  leagues  further  on,  and 
found  some  quarries  of  stone  of  various  colours 
between  blue  and  green.  The  Indians,  who 
were  his  guides,  also  affirmed  that  on  the  top  of 
the  quarry  were  red  and  other  coloured  stones 
%vith  veins  of  gold ;  and  that,  at  the  foot  of  a 
sierra  covered  with  trees,  of  more  than  a  league 
long,  there  were  some  of  the  same  sort.  Here, 
indeed,  he  found  an  emerald  and  a  zaphyr,  both 
perfect ;  and  70  leagues  higher  up,  m  another 
sierra^  various  green  stones. 

It  was  asserted  by  the  natives,  that  there 
were  more  of  these,  though  much  finer,  in  a 
mine  of  chrystal ;  and  this  induced  the  governor 
to  send  out  Antonio  Diaz  de  Adorno,  ^vho,  con*^ 
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finning^  the  account^  namely,  that  from  the  sierra 
of  crystal,  eastward,  there  were  to  be  found 
emeralds,  and,  wcst^vai*d,  zaphyrs,  brought  home 
some  as  a  proof,  which  were  forthwith  transmit* 
led  to  the  King. 

Just  at  this  period  the  crown  devolved  on 
Fhilip  II.  king  of  Spain,  and  these  discoveries 
were  pushed  no  father ;  those  valuable  spots  re« 
anining  in  the  possession  of  the  infidels,  and  the 
different  routs  which  had  been  taken  being  so 
completely  lost  si^ht  of,  as  never  since  to  admit 
of  discovery,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  search 
Hbat  has  been  made  after  them. 

There  are  in  this  province  two  towns,  which 
are,  that  of  its  name,  and  that  of  San  Antonio 
de  las  Caravellas ;  and  two  leagues  distant  from 
the  former  is  the  church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Ayda ;  celebrated  for  the  miracle  of  a  copious 
fountain,  which  burst  forth  on  a  sudden  from 
the  rock  when  the  church  was  building,  and 
when  there  was  a  lack  of  water. 

-  [We  have  extracted  the  following  description 
of  die  province  of  Poilo-Seguro,  of  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  its  trade,  manuftc- 
tnres,  militair  establishments,  &c.  from  the  com- 
pendious little  history  hy  Mr.  Grant. 

•  The  trade  from  brazil  to  Europe  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  three  principal  ports.  These  are, 
Ghrand  Para,  Bahia,  or  the  Bay  of  Santos,  and 
Bio  Janeiro.  Into  the  last  of  these  are  poured 
the  treasures  from  the  mines  of  the  f. ;  and  from 
Htm  port  are  exported  the  commodities  of  Porto- 
8egui-o,.Spiritu-Santo,  and  S.  Vicente* 

'  The  province  of  Porto-Seguro  is  bounded  on 
the  n.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it 
ftom  the  cmtaimhip  of  the  Ilheos ;  and  on  the  s, 
by  that  of  Spiritu-Santo. 

•  Porto-Seguro,  so  denominated  from  its  being 
a  8^  faarbonr,  is  formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks 
that  stretch  out  from  an  extended  point  of  the 
main,  about  a  mile,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  land,  forming  a  natural  mole.  Tnese  rocks, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  terminate  abruptly, 
and  again  appear  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league. 

-  The  space  between  these  rocks  is  the  bar  or 
entrance  to  the  harbqur,  over  which,  during  high 
tfdes,  the  depth  of  water  is  about  20  feet ;  but, 
within,  it  decreases  to  12  feet.  A  little  farther 
up,  however,  where  a  river  disembogues  itself 
into  the  harbour,  the  water  again  somewhat 
deepens.  This  port  has  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  ter- 
minating in  a  broad  beach. 

On  entering  the  port^  the  adjacent  country 


presents  to  the  view  a  most  delightful  and  va- 
ric^^ted  landscape.  Close  to  the  shore  we  be- 
hold a  range  of  fisherraen^s  cabins,  shaded  with 
luxuriant  trees ;  and  in  the  back  ground,  exten- 
sive woods,  intersected  with  paths  leading  to 
Various  sequestered  habitations.  To  the  n.  rises 
a  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  Which  stands 
the  capital,  termed,  like  the  province,  Piwrto- 
Seguro. 

Though,  from  its  commanding  situation,  this 
city  certainly  has  an  elegant  aspect  at  a  dis- 
tance, yet,  on  a  nearer  approach,  its  general 
appearance  is  mean  and  wretched.  The  streets 
are  straight  and  sufHcientlv  wide ;  but  they  are 
irregularly  disposed,  and  the  houses,  in  general,, 
low  and  ill-constructed.  Few  of  them  are  above 
one,  and  none  of  them  exceed  two  stories ;  they 
are  built  of  a  soft  kind  of  brick,  and  covered 
over  with  plaster;  the  windows  are  furnished 
with  a  kina  of  split-cane  blinds,  as  a  substitute 
for  casements. 

There  are  no  public  edifices  in  Porto-Se^uro 
deserving  of  attention.  The  town-house  is  a 
large  quadrangular  building ;  and  the  prison  is 
also  of  considerable  extent.  There  are  only  two 
churches  in  the  city,  one  of  which  is  a  neat  plain 
building,  furnished  with  glass  casements ;  but 
the  other  is  no  way  distinguished  from  the  ware- 
houses, except  l^  having  been  erected  of  better 
materials^  wnich  are  a  mixture  of  stone  and  red 
brick. 

In  1550  a  monastery  of  Franciscans  was  esta- 
blished, at  the  expence  of  the  city,  which  has 
long  since  fitUen  into  a  state  of  decay. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  running  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  city,  a  village  is 
situated  equal  in  extent  to  the  town  itself.  It 
consists  of  about  400  huts  or  cabins,  and,  in- 
cluding Indians  and  slaves,  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  3000  souls.  The  sole  occupation 
of  these  villagers  consists  in  fishing  off  tne  is- 
lands and  rocks  of  Abrolhos,  where  a  species 
of  salmon  abounds,  which  is  salted  for  the 
market  of  Bahia.  About  50  or  60  small  ves- 
sels are  employed  in  this  fishery^  and  i-emain  at 
sea  for  a  mcmth  or  six  weeks  till  their  cargoes  are 
completed. 

.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  not  engaged  in  this 
fishery  are  employed  in  careening  and  repairing 
these  vessels,  and  manufacturing  the  lines  and 
nets.  These  lines  are  excellent,  being  composed 
of  cotton  well  twisted,  and  afterwards  several 
times  rubbed  over  with  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  contains  a  glutinous  substance  that  hardens] 
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[on  the  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  is  proof  against 
the  action  of  salt  water.  These  lines  are  there* 
fore  both  strong  and  elastic. 

These  fishing  vessels  are  the  property  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  are  comparatively  rich. 
At  Bahia  they  cither  receive  cash  in  return  for 
their  fish,  or  else  exchange  them  for  different 
articles  of  food  or  clothing,  which  they  retail  to 
such  of  their  more  indigent  neighbours  as  can 
affbrd  to  purchase  them. 

The  food  of  the  inhabitants  consists  princi* 
pally  of  ssdt  fish  and  the  flour  of  the  manioc, 
which  is  sold  here  at  about  3s.  6d.  per  busheL 
Scanty,  however,  as  may  be  their  means  of  en* 
joyment,  they  at  least  live  in  a  temperate  di- 
mate,  where  they  are  exposed  to  fewer  miseries, 
and  experience  ^wer  hardships,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  colder  regions.  In  the  latter,  a  sheltered 
habitation,  warm  clothing,  and  fuel  during  the 
rigorous  season  of  winter,  are  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  existence ;  whereas  in  a  tropical  cli* 
mate  these  necessaries  may  with  less  inconveni- 
ence be  dispensed  with,  or  a  sufficiency  of  theift 
more  easily  obtained ;  while  food  is  supplied  in 
greater  abundance  by  the  bounteous  hana  of  na- 
ture, in  warmer  than  in  colder  countries.  Thus, 
for  instance,  oranges,  bananas,  cocoas,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  other  debdous  fruits,  which  are  so  highly 
prized  in  Europe,  form  part  of  the  sustenance 
of  tiie  poorest  inhabitants  of  these  climates. 

Various  species  of  fish,  besides  that  already 
mentioned,  abound  on  the  coast,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  too  indolent  a  disposition  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  consequently  fresh 
fish  is  both  scarce  and  b^rs  a  hi^h  price  at 
Porto-Seguro.  Bee^  of  a  very  indifferent  qua- 
lity, and  of  which  but  a  scanty  supply  is  brought 
to  market,  is  in  general  sold  at  three  viniims — 
about  id.  per  pound ;  and  mutton  or  pork  is  al- 
most unknown.  No  attention  is  indeed  paid  in 
this  district  to  the  breeding  of  hogs  or  sheep, 
though  the  woods  afford  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  fopd  for  these  animals. 
.  The  more  opulent  part  of  the  inhabitants  pos- 
sess each  a  country-nouse,  with  extensive  plan- 
tations of  sugar-cane  and  manioc  attached  to 
them.  These  farms  are  in  general  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  which  runs  past  the  city. 
The^  are  well  stored  with  poultry  and  domestic 
cattle,  but  from  the  total  deficiencv  in  the  art  of 
cookery,  their  tables  are  not  mucn  better  sup- 

Elied  here  than  in  the  city ;  and  indeed  they  may 
e  said,  in  a  great  measure,  to  exist  in  poverty 
and  want  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 


The  attention  paid  to  literature  and  science 
in  Rio  is  extremely  small,  but  here,  if  we  are 
to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lindley,  who 
was  unwarrantably  detained  a  considerable  time 
in  Porto-Seguro,  the  inhabitants  are  buried  in  a 
still  greater  degree  of  igiiorance. 

<<  Employment  of  any  sort,'*  he  observes,  ^^  is 
nearly  unknown  among  the  females.  In  some 
instances  they  fiibricate  a  kind  of  coarse  laee 
for  their  own  use,  but  even  this  is  by  no  metes 
universal  among  them.  The  needle  they  are 
still  less  acquainted  with ;  jfor  there  are  few  who 
can  sew  the  simple  chemises  (although  their  chirf 
article  of  dress),  and  they  have  filulatto  slaves 
for  that  purpose.  Cookery  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  their  general  diet  not  requiring  nor  ad<* 
mitting  it ;  ana  so  completely  ignorant  are  they 
of  this  addition,  to  our  comfi>rts,  that  some  4our 
which  I  had  I  could  not  get  converted  into  bread 
throughout  the  town." 

The  province  naturally  abounds  in  the  most 
delicious  fruits  for  preserves;  but  this  prepa- 
ration too  is  totally  neglected  by  the  ladies, 
even  the  confections  and  marmalades  of  Bahia 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  being  manu&ctured  by  male 
slaves.  In  short,  the  people  here  merely  yece* 
tate  in  a  saiseless  apathy  and  unnerving  indo* 
lence,  increased  by  tne  equal  neglect  of  their 
minds :  for  few  of  the  females  can  read ;  and 
writing  is  an  art  which  not  many  of  the  men 
acquire. 

The  same  inanimate .  existence  and  constitu* 
tional  idleness  characterise  the  male  sex.  They 
lose  whole  days  in  visiting  each  other,  yawning 
in  flimsy  conversation,  or  playing  at  cards  fer 
pence;  while  the  plantations,  &c.  are  carried 
on  by  European  overseers,  some  fevourite  Mu« 
lattoes,  or  confidential  slaves.  Nor  is  the  di- 
mate  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  want  ci 
exertion :  for  many  weeks  are  moderate  as  an 
European  Septemlier,  and  their  winter  montfaa 
are  generally  so.  Even  during  the  hot  daysy 
there  are  intervals  of  cool  breezes,  besides  some 
hours  of  eveiT  evening  and  morning,  duri 
which  the  sun  s  rays  have  but  little  K>rce,  a 
the  ffround  is  cool,  from  the  excessive  dews  ge- 
nerally found  within  the  tropics,  and  particularly 
here. 

The  inhabitants  of  Porto-Seguro  plume  them- 
selves on  the  circumstances  of  their's  beiiMT  the 
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immediate  spot  where  Braxil  was  first  discovered 
by  Cabral;  and  they  still  preserve  with  great 
veneration  the  holy  cross  that  was  erected  under 
a  spreading  tree  at  the  first  hif^  mass, with  mu-] 
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r«a^  dkdiifge  «r  ordaaaee,  &c.  dnriairirfiidi  the 
Indians^  thej  aajr,.  flocked  in  crowdB  at  a  sight  so 
iioyel,  and  continujed  in  profound  silence,  aln 
sorbed  in  amazement  ana  curiosity;  and  that 
the  divine  spirit  so  yisiUy  manifested  itself,  that 
the  natives,  at  the  moment,  were  converted  to 
the  hol^  fiujth. 

The  interior  of  the  district  abounds  with  wild 
cattle  and  hones,  but  th^  never  afuproach  the 
coast.  The  horses  en^iloyed  by  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Buenos  A  vres  breed*  Thej  are  in 
ceneral  14  hands  high,  small  boned,  but  capa<- 
ble  of  sustaining  great  fiUigue ;  thej,  however, 
neither  possess  much  beauty  of  form,  nor  dis« 
play  much  spirit  in  their  motions. 

The  sheep  here^  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of 
a  small  breed,  and  resemble  those  of  Europe. 
There  is  one  variety,  however,  that  has  several 
koms,  and  anodier  apparently  of  the  hairy  AfU'* 
can  breed.  TheewesofGhiineafovif&ittiteeiiiif^, 
might  be  transported  iVom  Angola  to  Brazil  with 
the  greatest  an  vantage. 

.  The  numerous  heras  of  cattle  that  are  found 
in  this  and  indeed  in  the  interior  of  all  the  pro* 
yinoes  of  Brazil,  might,  under  proper  manage- 
ment,  afford  cheese  and  butter,  not  ofldy  mr 
home  consumption,  but  also  for  forei^  com- 
teerce ;  but  at  present  these  useful  articles  are 
prepared  in  small  quantities,  and  rather  for  cuii« 
Mity  than  use.  The  cheese  made  in  the  colony 
ie  of  a  veiy  indifferent  quality ;  and  it  is  a  pretty 
general  i^pinion,  that  butter  cannot  be  preiNured 
•n  accomit  of  the  heat  of  the  climate;  thougn  it  ia 
well  known  that  ia  the  East  Indies,  whm  the 
weather  is  much  warmer,  most  excellent  butter 
mmr  always  be  procured. 

The  vast  number  of  oxen  killed  in  Brazil  are 
tecrafly  slanghtered  on  account  of  their  hides, 
though  h  is  evident  that,  besides  salting  the 
carcase,  other  parts  of  the  body  might  be  appro- 
priated to  some  useful  purpose.  But  without  the 
adoption  of  a  liberal  plan  of  policy,  and  judicious 
cBcounigements  brii^  offered  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  it  wiU^  in  all  probability,  as  well 
as  ita  sister  arts,  continue  to  languish  in  a  coun- 
try possessing  every  advantage  of  climate  and 
natiural  situation. 

The  mules  reared  in  and  near  Porto  Segura 
are  large,  well  shaped,  and  extremely  handsome. 
They  are  lively,  and  do  not  display,  in  tiieir  ge- 
hanl  appearance,  the  sluggishness  common  to 
these  animals. 

The  wild  animak  of  this  district  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  ra- 
venous quadrupeds  of  the  New  World,  sudi  aa 


ounces,  leoparda,  tygers,  hyenas,  ftc  display  less 
ferocity,  and  are  far  inferior  in  size  and  strengdi 
to  those  of  the  same  kind  in  the  African  and  Asia- 
tic continents. 

The  pregusia  or  sloth  is  verv  common  in  this 
province,  and  perfectlv  harmless.  Its  head  is 
round,  with  a  very  small  round  mouth,  and  small 
blunt  teeth ;  its  nose  is  black,  high  and  smooth, 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with 
ash-coloured  hair,  and  the  eyes  aire  small,  black 
and  heavy.  This  animal,  wmch  is  about  the  size 
of  a  fox,  feeds  on  the  succulent  leaves  of  trees, 
which  serve  it  both  for  food  and  drink.  Thoufk 
its  limbs  appear  to  be  exceedingly  w^ds,  it  will 
nevertheless  lay  hold  so  firmlv  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  as  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off.  So  great 
an  antipathy  has  the  sloth  to  rain,  that  on  its  ap- 
proach it  carefully  conceals  itsel£  It  cannot  pro- 
ceed above  a  stone's  throw  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral minutes,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  un- 
conuncm  slowness  of  its  motion.  Monkeys,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  other  parts  of  this  colony^ 
are  here  extremely  scarce :  the  few  that  do  fre- 

Suent  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto 
eguro  are  chiefly  of  the  grey  sort.  ArmadiUocs 
are,  however,  extremely  numerous,  and  run  about 
in  every  direction.  One  species  possesses  a  qua- 
lity similar  io  the  hedze-hog,  of  rolling  itself  up 
into  a  ball  when  attawed,  and  presenting  on  aU 
sides  its  scaly  covering,  which  forms  an  impene- 
trable shiehl.  The  saratue,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  our  fox,  is  an  extremely  savage  animsJ, 
and  commits  great  depredations  amon^  the  poul- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  This  ammal,  when 
attadLcd,  defendb  itself  witn  great  resolution. 

The  woods  and  groves  abound  with  various 
hirds,  some  of  which  display  the  most  briUiant 
and  gaudy  plumage,  while  others  delight  us  by 
their  melodious  voices ;  but  as  they  do  not  differ 
firom  those  in  the  other  provinces,  we  shall  not 
here  enter  into  a  particular  description  of  them. 

The  botaniod  productions  are  here,  as  in  every 
part  of  this  country,  extremely  abunmnt.  They 
are.  however,  but  little  known  to  the  inhabitants^ 
ana  firom  the  extreme  jealousv  of  the  govern* 
ment,  learned  ferei^ers  have  neen  hitherto  pre- 
vented from  examining  them.  Many  of  the  trees 
vound  Porto  Segaro  exude  gums  of  a  resinous^ 
nnicila^nous,  and  balsamic  nature.  Among  the 
latter  is  one  similar  to  the  balsam  of  Peru,  which 
is  collected  by  ihe  inhabitants,  and  exported  in 
considerable  Quantities  to  Europe.  It  is  procured 
from  the  female  of  the  pine  tribe,  and  is  collected 
in  pans  after  the  tree  is  cut  down.  Towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  cnjptaiiiiAip,  the  banks} 
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fof  the  RioOratide  are  covered  with  inimenee' 
fi>re8t9,  which  are  considered  as  the  best  in  Brazil 
for  the  purposes  of  ship-buildiag^.  It  is  from 
hence  that  the  king's  yards  are  principallj  sup* 
plied  with  timber. 

The  ti*ees  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose^' 
are  the  sippipiruj  which  resembles  the  teak  of  In- 
dia, and  the  peroboy  oraubu^  and  louro^  which 
are  species  or  yarieties  of  oak  and  larch.  Cedar 
and  other  woods,  which  are  used  for  deck  planks^ 
also  abound  in  these  forests,  as  well  as  brazil 
and  logwood,  mahogany,  camwood,  campeachy, 
and  various  other.  Tlie  Rio  Grande  is  naviga- 
ble for  canoes  to  a  e;reat  distance,  uninterrupted 
by  any  ^lls  or  rapids.  After  ascending  the  coun- 
try to  a  considerable  distance  westward,  it  takes 
a  direction  to  the  south,  and  is  supposed  to  on* 
ginate  beyond  the  mines  of  Pitangui,  though  its 
source  has  not  hitherto  been  explored.  It  is 
broad  and  deep  at  its  mouth  within  the  bar,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  above  it.  An  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
two  sons  of  the  civil  governor  or  ju^e  of  the 

Erovince,  Sen.  Joze  Dantes  Coelho,  accompanied 
y  his  servant  and  the  oapitian  mor,  or  nulitary 
captain  of  Port  ^Seguro,  attended  by  their  ser- 
vants and  a  party  of  Indians.  During  fifteen 
days  they  proceeded  up  the  river  in  canoes,  with- 
out ex]>eriencing  the  slightest  interruption*  They 
found  its  banks  clothed  with  the  most  valuable 
natural  productions,  the  forests  abounding  with 
hogs,  and  the  savannahs  with  cattle.  *At  the 
termination  of  their  voyage  they  observed  small 
cbamonds  scattered  over  tne  ground,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  river,  as  well  as  several  other 
precious  stones.  The  diamonds  did  not  appear 
to  them  of  great  value ;  but  they  proposed  to 
repeat  their  excursion,  with  a  view  of  more  ac- 
curately investigating  this  part  of  the  district, 
when  they  were  prevented,  by  the  interposition 
of  government,  from  carrying  this  resolution  into 
effect. 

From,  the  cursory  observations  which  their 
9hort  stay  enabled  them  to  make,  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  under  an  enlightened  administration, 
and  with  proper  encoura^ment,  settlements 
night  be  formed  on  the  Rio  Grande  of  Porto 
Seguro,  which  in  a  short  time  would  become  a 
great  national  benefit,  though  at  present,  from 
the  most  absurd  and  mistaken  policy,  the  Portu- 
guese ffovernment  wish  it  to  remain  unpeopled 
and  unknown. 

On  the  coast,  to  the  «.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  lately  established  the  settlemoit  of  Bel- 
mont)  whidi  is  at  present  in  a  thrivii^ 


and,  a  litde'ftftfaef  on,  we  meet  with'tiie  town 
of  Saota  Cruz,  which  is  a:bout  five  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Porto  Sepuro.  The  town,  which  has 
never  been  large,  is  now  rapidly  fidling  into  a 
state  of  decay:  the  harbour  admits  only  small 
vessels,  drawing  abput  12  feet  water ;  but  in  the 
Coroa  Vermeil,  immediately  adjoining,  ships  of 
any  burden  may  safely  cbtne  to  anchor. 

To  the  s.  of  Porto  Seguro,  the  small  shallow 
bay  of  Traiii^piDsd  indents  the  shore.  -  This  part 
of  the  coast  is  delightful,  and  covered  with  seve- 
ral thriving  plantauons.  At  a  small  distance  from 
Tranquoso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  des  Fratres, 
the  countiy  is  uninhabited ;  owing  possibly  to  the 
risks  to  which  vessels  are  exposed,  on  entering 
this  river,  from  its  mouth  being  choaked  up  by  a 
very  dangerous  bar. 

.  To  the  s.  of  the  Rio  Fratres,  the  country  be*' 
comes  mountainous.  Moiite  Pascoa  serves  as  a 
land-mark  to  those  mariners  who  navigate  this 
part  of  the  oeast,  which  is  extremely  dangerous,' 
on  account  of  a  continuation  of  ree6,  sunken 
rocks  and  shallows,  especially  to  those  vessels 
which  approaeh  to  the  iriver  GareveUos ;  thougtr 
the  neignDouring  ipilate  are  so  extremely  skilfitl,* 
thatvety  few  accidents  are  known  to  occur. 
"  ..'From  the  Rio  des  Fratres  to  Villa  Prado,  the 
coast  is  inhabited  by  numerous  hostile  tribes  of 
Indians,  which  renders  travelling  so  extremely 
dangerous,  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  by  knil 
between  these  two  places.  The  latter  is  a  floarisb-^ 
ing  fishinff  town.  The  inhabitants  in  the  vicnritr 
ofthis  vmage,  as  well  as  of  Alceabass,  which  is- 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  culture  of  manioc,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  cassava  powder,  wfatdi  they  carry 
to  the  port  of  Carevellos. 

On  account  of  a  dangerons  bar,  only  vessels  of 
small  burden  caii  enter  tins  harbour,  though  with-' 
in  it  the  water  deepens  to  10  fathoms. 

The  town  of  Carevrilos  is  situated  about  six 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  more 
populous,  and  the  buildings  somewhat  superior 
to  those  of  Porto  Seguro.  The  countiy  around* 
is  covered  with  plantations  of  manioc,  whence- 
large  quantities  of  this  useful  article  are  sent  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia  and  Pernambucou  Small, 
craft  are  built  at  the  {)ort  of  Carevellos,  not  only 
fior  their  own  use,  but  in  order  to  supply  what  or 
wanted  at  Porto  S^uro. 

Saa  Matthias,  miich  forms  the  boundary  of 
Porto  Seguro  in  this  direction,  lies  about  10 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  Carevellos.  Here 
likewise  wo  meet  with  extensive  plantations  of 
sianioc.    The  coast  of  this  captaimlup  qxtends];' 
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[for  the  leligtii  of  70  league,  wkh  aii  unbouiided 
extent  of  country  towaros  the  w*  though  at  pre* 
a^it  there  are  no  settlements  in  that  direction 
above  10  or  12  leagues  from  the  sea.  Gold  and 
many  valuable  minerals  abound  in  the  interior  of 
this  district*  . 

.  The  extreme  jealousy  displayed  by  the  Portu* 
guese,  respecting  the  admission  of  strangers  into 
their  colonies,  renders  our  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
rior of  this  interesting  country  still  extremely  dc-^ 
fective.  During  Mn  Lindley's  enforced  stay  at 
Porto  Seguro,  the  commission  empowered  to  seilse 
his  pi^pers^  found  in  his  possession  a  small  quantity 
of^ain  gold,  intermixed  with  tfold-celour^d  sand^ 
lybich  had  been.c^iven  to  him  oy  one  of  the  colo^ 
nists,  as  a  sampte.  .This  strongjy  attraeted  their 
curiosity,  and  he  was  strictly  questioned  re^pect^ 
ing  it.  Thi&  ^ntleman  frankly  informed  them 
how  it  came  into  his  possession,  but.dedbred 
that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  parson  from 
whom  he  received  it,  though  he  had  reason  to 
supM^e  that  heiwas  Au^tiimabitant  .of  a  distant 
settEm^nt .;  x>n  which  he  was  ordered  to  prepare 
for  a  journey^  hi  order,  if  poAsibie,  to  a»scovef 
and  identify  the  individual  inonir  whqm  he  eb« 
tinned  it.  .     > 

•  In.consequente  of  this  d0termination,  he  was 
commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  actonq>any  the 
minister,  &c.  on  the  followioc.  morningy  at  five 
'p^olodk ;  aiid  he  gives,  the  f<^owuiig  idtereating 
ao^p^nt  of  that  part  6f  the,  district  which  he  was 
thus  enaUed,  tq  visit.  > 

»  <^  On  the  second  of  August,"  says  he,  ^^  we 
mounted  our  horses>  altogether  seven  of  us,  and 
took  the  b^ich  to  the  s.  After  an  hour's  ride, 
abruptly  turned  to  the  u>*  into  the  country,  and 
^isQendinff  a  steep-  height,  soon  arrived  at  the 
ohapel  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  J  udea,  on  its  sum-< 
mit.  The  prospect  firom  hence  is  grand  indeed, 
Apt  only  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  com- 
manding the  a^acent  ocean,  upon  which  the 
white  walls  of  the  chapel  form  an  excell^it  sea* 
mark ;  .and  its  patroness,  the  virgin,  is.  particu- 
larly invoked  by  the  neighbouring  coasting  ves« 
flelsand  fishing  sma(ck%  in  cases  of  distress  or 
poiitrary  wipds:'.  her  fiuneeven  iextends  to  curing 
several  disordei^S)  if  called  on  with  proper  foith. 
«The  inside  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  rude 
ihrawings  of  vessels  in  distress,  and  of  sick  chara- 
•bers ;  having  inscriptions  under  each,  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases  which  tney  are  intended  to  comme- 
morate. 

.  ^^  After  eating  a  bi&cuit,  and  drinking  some  of 
the  good  vicar's  water,  we  visited  several  plaii- 
tationaand  ingenios  in  the  jieigbbourhood;  at  one 


of  whidi  we  procured  an  Indian  guide.  Taking 
the  course  of  the  river,  we  had  a  beautifiil  ride 
over  a  fine  champaign  country,  wanting  only 
caltivation  to  form  the  best  of  meadow  land;  the 
soil  black  mould,  at  times  gravelly,  clay  patches 
and  sandy  flats. 

''  Leaving  the  open  land,  we  entered  the  woods 
of  ages,  through  a  narrow  path,  which  admitted 
onlv  one  horseman  abreast,  and  was  impene- 
trably iiefended  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  over* 
hanguv  branches,  which  sometimes  were  so  low 
as  to  be  very  inconvenient.  After  two  hours 
smart  ride,  the: country  again  opened;  and  we 
passed  several  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  man* 
diock,  &c.  with  pieces  of  ground  partly  cleared^ 
and  numberless  other  spots  capable  of  being 
convefted  into  fine  land,  either  for  pasture  or 
tillage.  The  scene  now  changed  to  a  range  of 
low  nilla,  lying  e.  and  w»  in  the  direction. of  the 
river,  to  which  the  land  gradually  descended; 
but  on  the  opposite  bank  it  rose  precipitately  to 
a  hirh  cliff,  covered  with  never-mding  verdure. 
Riding  paiuUd  to  these  hills,  about  >  one  o'clock 
yfe  arrived  at  the  plantation  and  ingenio  of  Jaoa 
Furtado.  Here  we  alighted,  expecting  better 
accommodation  than  we  might  meet  wiUi  at  the 
Villa  Verde,  a  little  further ;  which,  being  an 
extreme  settlement,  is  inhabited  only  by  the  vicar 

ia  missionary),  three  whites,  and  a  few  converted 
ndians. 

'^  Our  host  was  an  old  bachelor  of  70,  who  re- 
aided  with  a  maiden  sister,  of  nearly  die  same 
age«  -The  old  man  told  me  he  was  born  near  the 
spot ;  that  his  life  had  been  a  series  of  industry ; 
and  the  ingenio,  building,  furniture,  &c.  were 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  I 
found  him  very  conversant  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  country  around  him,  particularly  in 
ornithology ;  and  I  was  sorry  our  momentary  stay 
enabled  me  not  to  obtain  more  information. 

''  The  word  ingenio  is  the  Portuguese  distino- 
tion  of  those  who  have  a  sugar-work,  here  very 
simple,  consisting  of  three  rollers  of  f>onderous 
wood,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  in  length, 
working  horiaontally  in  a  frame :  the  upper  part 
of  the  centre  roller  joins  a  square  beam  that 
ascends  through  the  frame-work,  and  to  which 
are  i^flixed  cross  pieces,  sufficiently  low  for  the 
harness  of  two  horses,  that  move  the  whole.  The 
side-rollers  work  by  cogs  from  the  centre  one. 
Underneath  this  manhine  is  a  long  trough,  slant- 
ed, that  receives  the  juice  of  the  cane  as  pressed 
out  by  the  rollers*.  .  The  juice  is  then  conveyed 
to  a  shallow  boiler,  .of  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
skimmed  firom  all  impurities ;  after  cooliqg  in] 
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[another  vessel,  they  add  an  alkali  of  wood  ashes, 
suffer  it  to  stand  some  days,  pour  off  the  pure 
liquor,  convey  it  to  the  same  boiler,  and  evapo* 
rate  till  the  sugar  is  formed,  the  settlings,  &c. 
being  distilled  to  a  powerful  spirit.  How  widely 
different  is  this  primitive  sugar-making,  from  the 
immense  works,  machines,  and  engines,  employed 
by  our  West  India  planters ! 

^^  I  found  the  accommodation  of  the  house  far 
superior  to  what  I  had  expected,  from  the  gene* 
rat  poverty  of  Porto  Seguro,  and,  in  fiu^  the 
best  I  met  with  in  thispurt  of  Brazil :  our  wd* 
come  was  free,  provision  well  cooked  (for  the 
eountry),  and  tolerably  clean.  We  dined  on  the 
ground,  mats  being  first  laid,  and  a  dean  doth 
spread  over  them.  There  was  plenty  of  earthen* 
ware  (a  rarity  here),  silver  spoons,  and  knivee 
and  foriis  hafted  with  the  same  metoJ.  At  night, 
the  bedding  was  decent  and  comfortable. 

<<  The  next  morning  I  arose  with  the  sun,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  country  siuTOunding  the 
plantation.  The  houseitself  was  encircled  with 
Dannanas,  cotton  shrubs,  cocoas,  and  orange 
trees:  diverging  from  them,  indosures  of  canes, 
mandiock,  &c.  To  the  westward  lay  a  lawe 
tract  of  herbage,  reserved  forgrazins,  irregulany 
fenced  with  native  woods.  On  its  descent  to  the 
riven  the  ground,  unemial,  formed  some  beau* 
tifld  hollows,  patched  with  ffroups*of  trees,  which, 
with  the  stream  itself,  and  cattle  on  its  banks^ 
pictured  the  most  delightful  scene. 

^  As  I  skirted  the  woods,  I  saw  birds  of  the 
most  brilliant  plumage,  one  nearly  the  size  of  a 
turkey.  Of  tnese  the  numiou  was  narticularly 
rich,  of  a  deep  blue,  nearly  approacning  black, 
with  a  head  and  eye  strikingly  beautiful.  Tou- 
cans were  numerous,  and  many  others  elegant 
indeed.  Marmosets,  both  of  the  grey  and  su  ver 
lion  colour^  were  in  every  bush ;  but  their  pierc<» 
ing  shriek  is  disagreeable,  and,  if  near  you,  pe^ 
Betrates  to  the  very  brain.  I  fiincied  I  heard  the 
distant  fff^wl  of  ounces,  which  are  numerous, 
and  fiitaf  in  their  ravages,  forming,  with  snakes, 
the  chief  scoui^  of  the  planters. 

^'  After  dinner  we  began  our  return  by  the 
same  route,  passing  several  scattered  plantations, 
situate  near  the  river,  for  the  better  transporting 
their  products  to  Porto  Seguro,  &c.  The  whole 
land  besides  (extending  both  ways  to  the  next 
sea-ports)  is  entirely  neglected,  although  finefy 
watered  with  smdl  streams  in  every  part,  where 
the  cane,  cotton,  and  mandiock,  would  grow 
with  scarcely  any  labour,  as  well  as  the  immense 
variety  of  other  tropical  produce :  in  short,  where 
nature  spontaneously  offers  her  gifts,  and  invites 


Oe  hand  of  man.  But  this  beauUfid  conntfy, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  entirely  lost 
tiirouffh  want  of  inhabitants,  of  cultivation,  and 
of  indiistiy;  mines  of  wealth  being  buried,  &r 
exceeding  all  their  mineral  or  metaUic  ores. 

^'  Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  I  rode  akmg, 
our  party  returning  veiy  silent,  nrobaUv  cha- 
grined  at  their  want  of  success  in  discovenag  the 
presumptuous  vassal  who  had  dared  to  touch  or 
think  oif  so  prohibited  an  article  as  gold ;  but 
thoiurh  the  bird  was  flown,  his  rich  nest  remain- 
ed. They  found  out  the  stream  on  whose  margin 
the  gold  had  been  disoovered.  Guards  were  di« 
reedy  appointed  over  it,  and  all  approach  to  its 
faanira  interdicted,  in  the  dread  name  of  her  most 
iiithful  majesty;  while  a  further  sample  was 
taken  for  accurate  uisgpection  and  assay  on  the 
arrival  of  the  commission  at  Bahia.'* 

On  Mr.  Lindley 's  arrival  at  Porto  Seguro,  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  offidously  prying 
into  eveiy  comer  of  his  vessel,  observing  a  me- 
dicine chest,  immediately  concluded  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  medical  profession.  This  mistalBe 
beintf  disseminated  throu|4i  the  city  and  its  neigh* 
bcNiraood,  he  was  immMiately  beset  with  pati- 
ents of  every  description ;  some  imploring  hie 
assistance |ioraNM>rife  Deasy  and  others  entreat* 
ing  him  in  the  name  of  Nossa  Senhora  Maria  td 
cure  dieir  maladies. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  by  this  writer  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  of  Porto  S^niro,  as  well  as  of 
their  extreme  filtluness,  indelicacy,  and  indo- 
lence. The  shocking  custom  of  searching  each 
others  heads  for  vermin,  which  is  only  practised 
by  the  lowest  vulgar  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  hei^ 

Srevails  among  afi  ranks  of  the  community ;  nor 
oes  the  presence  of  strangers  prove  any  hinder* 
ance  to  this  disgusting  operation. 

To  a  certain  cutanebus  distemper  (piora),  here 
termed  samoj  which  is  regarded  as  an  opproMam 
by  the  natives  of  oAer  countries,  no  idea  of 
shame  or  disgrace  is  attached  in  Branl.  It  is 
common  to  hear  even  ladies  complain  of  it  with- 
out a  blush;  nor,  so  fer  as  we  have  been  inform- 
ed, is  its  cure  oyer  attempted  in  this  country. 
This  disorder  often  terminates  in  a  smdy  leproeyi 
particularly  on  the  stomachs  of  the  men,  who 
are  provided  with  openings  in  the  sides  of  dieir 
shirts,  for  the  purpose  of  scratching,  which  ihey 
do  without  the  least  hesitation,  whatever  oompany 
may  be  present,  j 

^  PoRTO-SsGuno,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, of  the  same  name,  on  the  sea*coast,  and  on 
the  shore  of  a  great  port;  thus  called  by  Pedro  Al- 
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Tsreff  Galnrttl^  when  he  diwovered  and  finmd  it 
tiecnve  fimm  tempests.  It  has^  hesid^  the  parish 
dinrch^  which  is  very  good,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Naestra  SeiSora  de  la  Peiia^  the  ehuvdiea 
of  SanSehaBtian,  La  MiBericordia,Ni]eetra;8efiora 
dri  Rosmrio,  and  a»  hoaseof  entertainiaentof  tho 
Joralfts.  It  is  situate  on  an  enineaee,  and  de- 
fended witik  amd  finlificatioas,  and  a  easdo 
well .  fhmishaa^  in  which  the  gotv^mor  resides. 
The  Iowa  is  amail^  bat  handnohie,  rich^  com* 
aiercial^  and  well  peopled.  AnM»n^  Ae  inha- 
bitants are  some  noble  and  distinguished  Porta- 
auese  faiilieB.  itscliaialoishot,  batheaMhy.  It 
IS  98  mike  s.  of  S.  Joige,  and 966  a.  n.  e.  of  ESspi-* 
ffiloSanto^inbit  16P7'f.»d  long'.  99^37^  w. 

Porto'Seouro,  a  river  of  this  province,  whicb 
isalso  called  Soriiigham.  It  vises  in  the  moimtain 
ol  Frio,  nan  e.  and  enters  thesea. 

f  PORT  PENN,  a  town  of  Newcastle  Cou^, 
Bnuaare,  on  the  w.  diore  of  Delaware  River, 
and  separated  from  Reedy  Idand  on  the  e.  b^  a 
narrow  channel.  It  contains  abont  50  or  40 
honees,  and  lies  50  milee  below  Hiiladolphia. 
See  Psaa  and  RiBanr  Isuinb.] 

PORTQUE&IN,  a  river  of  the  province  anA 
ooloay  of  Pennsylvania  in  N.  Aaienca. 

PORT-ROYAL,  a  city  of  Ae  island  of  Ja- 
maica, formerly  the  capitm ;  situate  on  the  ex- 
Iremi^  of  a  long  strip  of  land,  whicb^  riuining 
into  the  sea,  fintns  pi^  of  the  ciRuailbfenoe  of 
a  beaalilbl  port,  which  gives  it  its  aame,  where 
100&  vessels  n^y  lie  at^uichor  in  complete  secu-** 
rity.  The  quay  also  is  such^  Aat  vessels  of  the 
largest  siae  can  eomo  close  up,  and  can  lado  and 
anbde  with  the  greatest  cot^emenco.  Indeed,  this 
waa  esteemed  of  such  importance  by  the  inhabi- 
taats,  that  tbev.  made  this  the  capital  of  the 
isluid,  akhongb^  the  soii  is  dry  aad  sandy,  pro- 
ducing nothing,  and  even  in  want  of  4Vesh  water. 
From,  the  aimsaid  aifamntages,  however,  it  had 
btmi  Urn  conaluit  rendoEvooa  of  pirates,  who  by 
thaiv  riches  had  madaita  pl»se  of  great  consi- 
deration. 

i  It  contained  2D0O  hoasea  of  beaatifiil  strac- 
tmre,  the  wvter-convernmcee  of  which  were  as 
costly  as  thoee  df  Londm^  and  at  the  time  of  it» 
aiAme  there  wese  fcw  cities  in  the  world  which 
couU  vie  with  k  in  camneree,  riches,  and  vicious 
habits.  ThoB  it  remained  WH  1699,  when  a  ter>* 
rible  ourtkiiaahe  caused  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  water.  It  was  again  rebuilt,  bot,  a^r  stand- 
ing 10  years,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Notwithstand- 
ing Hus  second  catastrophe,  the  ailvantageous 
rilaaftieB  of  the  port  was  such  as  to  induce  its 
rahuiiding  foe  the  third  time:  but,  in  17SS,  a 
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hurricane,  the  strongest  that  ever  w»b  known? 
reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  when,  being  a»  it 
were  sensible  that  tiie  wraA  of  heaven  had 
aijllEhed  out  thie  devoted  city  to  destruction,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  assembly,  decreeing  the 
removal  of  the  custom-house  and  other  puUic 
buHdings ;  forbidding  any  Ikir  to  be  canted  on 
here  in  future.  The  bay  of  Kingston  wa»  then 
fte  great  rendezvous  of  merchants ;  for  it  i»  very 
deep,  and  affords  accommodation  for  careetiing, 
and,  accordif^ly,  the  vessels  lie  in  it  in  the  time 
of  peace ;  though,  in  the  time  of  war  with  Spain, 
at  the  Fmnt  of  Negrillo^  to  the  n.  of  the  island. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  long  strip  of  land  iK 
situate  Port  Cams,  with  126  cannon,  which  de^^ 
fend  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Puerto  Real  is  at 
presMit  reduced  to  onlv  three  streets,  which  may 
contain  900  houses.  It  is  10  miles  from  the  cit] 
of  Spanish  Town,  [inlat.  18^a.  Iong.7VP45^a». 

(^PoRT-RoTAt,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  S 
GftrdKna,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  on  the 
w.  by  Broad  River.  It  consists  of  about  1000 
aerea  of  excellent  land ;  and  on  it  stands  the  town 
of  Beaufort.  It  has  an  exceHent  harbour,  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  largest  fleet  in  Ae  world.  It 
is  9t  miles  n .  e.  i  e.  of  T^bee  Li^ht-house,  at 
the  HKHith  of  Savannah  River,  luat.  32^  9(K  it. 
Long.  80^  SO^  tr.  At  Port  Royal  Entrance  it  is 
higher  water  at*  SA  and  change  a  quarter  past 
eMitoVleck.J 

[PbftT-RorAi»,  in  Nova  Scotia.    See  Akka^ 

POl^fS  RoTAlL.} 

[PoRT-RoYAL,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  seat* 
ed  on  the  s.  bank  of  Rappahannock  River,  in 
Caroline  Counter.  It  is^  laid  out  on  a  regular 
]rfan,  and  contains  about  fOO  houses,  which  make 
a  handsome  appearance,  being  built  of  brick. 
Here  are  three  murches,  vi^.  for  Ejnscopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  Methodists.  It  is  16  miles 
9.  e,  of  Fredericksbui^g,  and  47  above  Urbanna« 
Lat.  8S9  ly  n.     Long.  77^  17'  w.l 

[l^RV-RoTAii^  a  town  and  harbour  in  the 
island  of  Martinico,  in  the  W.  Intfies ;  which, 
with  St.  Peter's,  are  the  chief  places  of  the  island. . 
Lat.  14*^  Sy  n.    Long.  61*>  S'  w.] 

[PoRT-RoTAX.,.  in  the  Island  of  Otaheite^  Bee 
MataviaJ 

[PoRT-RoTAK,  an  island  and  haibour  in  the 
s.  w.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy.  The  harbour  is  IS 
leagues  $.  w.  by  s.  or  Champetan ;  and  the  island 
three  miles  long  and  one  oroad,  lies  m.  of  the  - 
harbour.! 

PoRT-KOTAL,  a  river  in  S.  Carolina,  15  miles 
of  the  Mayo,  having  17  feet  of  water  at  its  en«. 
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trance  at  the  bar  at  ebb  tide.  It  folrmg  a  Iftrge, 
coDvenienti  and  secure  ba^  for  ships,  and  runs 
through  a  territory  which  w  fertile  and  delight- 
ful, and  the  best  in  the  province.  At  its  mouth 
IS  a  small  island  of  its  name. 

[PORT  ST.  JOHN,  a  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nicaragua,  in  New  Spain,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  i-iver  on  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  The  harbour 
is  safe  and  capacious,  85  miles  to  the  s.  e.  of  the 
City  of  Leon.     Lat.  1 1°  25'  n.  Long.  85°  45'  ».] 

[PORTSMOUTH,  the   metropolis  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  State, 
and  its  only  sea-port,  is  situate  about  two  mile» 
from  the  sea,  on  the  #.  side  of  Piscataqua  River. 
It  is  the  shire  town  of  Rockingham  County,  and 
its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent, 
having  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of 
any  burden.    It  is  defended  against  storms  by 
the  adjacent  land,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  ships 
may  securely  ride  there  in  any  season  of  tne 
year ;  nor  is  it  ever  frozen,  by  reason  of  ihe 
strength  of  the  current,  and  narrowness  of  the 
channel.  .  Besides,  the  harbour  is  so  well  forti- 
fied by  nature,  that  veiy  little  art  will  be  neces- 
sary to  render  it  impregnable.  Its  vicinity  to  the 
sea  renders  it  very  convenient  for  naval  trade; 
A  light-house,   with  a  nngle  light,   stands  on 
Newcastle  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, in  lat.  43''  3'  n.  and  long*  70""  41  w.    Ships 
of  war  have  been  built  here;  among  others,  the 
America,  of  74  guns,  launched  November,  178S, 
and  presented  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  Con- 
gress af  the  United  States.   Portsmouth  contains 
about    640    dwelling    houses,   and    nearly    as 
many  other  buildings,  besides  those  for  public 
use,  which  are  three  Congregational  churches^ 
one  Episcopal  church,  one  for  Universalists,  a 
State-nouse,  a  market-house,  four  school-houses^ 
a  workhouse,  and  a  bank.    The  exports  for  one 
year,  ending  September  SO,  1794,  amounted  to 
the  value  of  153,8(55  dollars.    A  settlement  was 
begun  here  in  1623,  bv  Captain  Mason  and  c^er 
merchants,  amon^  whom  Sir  F.  Gorges  had  a 
share.    They  designed  to  carry  on  the  fishery, 
to  make  salt,  trade  with  the  natives,  and  prepare 
lumber.    As  agriculture  was  only  a  secondary 
oVject,  the  settlement  failed.     The  town  was  in- 
corporated in  1633.    It  is  eight  miles  s.  w.  of 
York,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  18  n.  of  Newbury 
Port,  47  n.  n.  e.  of  Boston,  and  275  n.  e.  by  n.  of 
Philadelphia.] 

[Portsmouth,  a  township  of  good  land  on  the 
^.  end  of  llhode  Island,  Newport  County,  con- 
taining 1560  inhabitants,  including  seventeen 
slaves ;  on  the  road  from  Newport  to  Bristol.] 
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'  [PorT8HO0¥h,  a  Bmall  sea-pert  town  of  K* 
Carolina,  in  Carteret 'County,  on  the  N.  end  of 
Core  Bank,  near  Ocrecock  Inlet.  Its  chief  inha« 
bitants  are  fishefmen  and  pilots.] 

{Portsmouth,'  a  pleasant,  flourishing,  and 
regularly  built  town  in  NorfoUt  County,  Virgi- 
nia ;  situate  t>n  the  w.  side  of  Elicab^th  River, 
opposite  to  and  a  mile  distant  fi-om  Norfolk ; 
both  which  constitute  but  one  port  of  entry.  It 
contains  about  300  houses,  and  1709  inhabitants, 
including  616  slaves.  It  is  67  miles  e.  by  i •  of 
Petersburg.    See  Norfolk. 

[Portsmouth,  a  town  on  the  fi.  tv.  side  of  the 
Island  of  Dominica,  in  the  W.  Indies ;  situate 
on  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  between  the  sah-work» 
and  the  coast.] 

[PORT  TOBACCO,  a  post-town  of  Mary* 
land,  and  capital  of  Charles  County,  situate 
a  little  above  tne  confluence  of  two  small  strealkis 
which  form  the  creek  of  its  name,  wluch  emptied 
throu^  the  n .  bank  of  the  Patowmac,  at  Tho* 
mas -6  Point,  about  four  miles  below  the  town.  It 
contains  about  80  houses,  and  a  large  Episcopal 
church,  not  in  good  repair,  and  a  warehouse  for 
the  inspection  of  tobacco.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
celebrated  tsold  watei's  of  Mount  Misery.  It  is 
S7  utiles  s»  V.  of  Annapolis,  nine  firom  Allen's 
Fresb^  and  49  s.  t.  w.  of  Baltimore.] 

PORTUGAL,  Point  of,  in  the  Island  of  Tor« 
tuga,  opposite  St.  Domingo.     [See  Tortus.] 

PORTUGALETE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro« 
vince  and  govemm^oit  of  Ottraan&,  on  theeooBt* 

PORTUGUESA,   an  abundant  river  of  the 

Province  and  government  of  Venzuela  in  the 
[uevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  pd" 
r/imo  of  La  R^isa,  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  Trux* 
illo,  runs  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and,  collecting 
the  waters  of  many  others,  Miters  with  a  large 
stream  into  the  Apure. 

[PORTUGUESE  America,  or  Bra«l,  lies 
between  lat.  4^  n.  33^  s.  and  between  lon^.  35^ 
and  7S^  w.  On  the  coast  are  three  small  isknds^ 
where  ships  touch  for  provisions  on  their  voyage 
to  the  S.  Seas,  y'iz.  Fernando,  St.  Barbaro,  and 
St.  Catherines.  See  Brazil.  Since  the  disco* 
very  of  the  mines  of  Brazil,  that  is,  within  the 
last  70  or  80  vears,  Portugal  has  cfarawn  firom - 
Brazil  2400  million  of  livres,  or  100  nrillions  of* 
pounds  sterling.  Besides  these  large  sums  of 
money,  she  receives  from  Braoil  large  quantities 
of  cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  train«oil,  whaJe-hone,  cof* 
fee,  and  medicinal  drugs.] 

POSSESSION  Bay,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan :  thus  callad  as  having  been 
one  of  those  places  on  which  Pedro  Sarmiento 
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took  poesession  of  tluit  terpl^iy-  'It  if  juM  within 
the  entrance  of  the  Btrait  In  one  of  the  capes 
forming  it,  jthe  said  Pedro  Sarmiento  built  a,foi^- 
tresB,  caUed  Nombre  de  Jesus,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  remainiiu^ :  it  was  on  the  coast  of  this 
bay  the  Commanifer  Biron  saw,  in  1765,  the  pre- 
tended Patagonian  Giants,,  of  which  be  speaks 
in  his  voyage*        .  ,      .    •  .  * 

Possession  Bay,  a  port  of  the  ^.^Sea^  in  the 
nrovinceand  government  of  Nicaragua  and  king- 
dom of  Guatemala,  on  the  shore  of  which  is-situ- 
ate  the  town  of  R<^ejo« 

POSIGUEICA,  a  large,  rich,  and  populous 
city  in  the  time  of  the  gi^ntilism  of  the  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  governinent  of  Santa  Maria 
and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  beleog^d  to 
the  nation  of  the.  Taironas  Indians,   and  wc^ 

Ilundered  and  burnt  in  1530  by  Garcia  de  Lerma. 
t  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  miserable  small  set- 
tlement, bearing  the  name  of  San  Pedro. 

POSSO,  Bay  of,  on  the  zo.  coast  of  the  island  St. 
Domingo,  of  the  pai*t  possessed  by  the  Freni^, 
between  the  Port  of  Principe  and  the  Cayolcar- 
nier.  » 

Posso,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the  alcal' 
dia  mayor  of  Gupiuchinango  in  Nueva  Espana, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pautep^. 

POSTA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cuman&,  situate  on  tne  coast, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Moroa. 

POTAN,  a  small  setljiement  of  Indians  of  die 
.province  of  Ojitimurie  in  N«eva£«paj3a^  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Uiaqui,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Califc^rnia^  or  Mar  Roxo 
de  Cortes. 

POTAQUISIMO,  a  river  of  the  provbice  and 

fovernment  of  the  Chiqiiitos  Indians  in  Peru. 
t  rises  between  the  town  of  S^n  Xavier'  and  that 
of  Mato  Groso^  of  the  territoiy  of 'the  Portiv- 
guese,  which  bears  ihiis  name.  It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  jZumunaca. 

[POTATOE,  a  bav  so. named,  on  the  $.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  Island,  in  the 
W.  Indies,] 

POTEJ^,  ariverof  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  m.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  Bay  of  I^a^  Barque,  and  the 
river  of  Vieux  Habitans. 

POTE'l  INGA,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the 
provinee  and  eaptaitisiUp  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Brazil.  It  is  between  the  Point  of  Martinas  and 
Jthe  Bay  of  Smiends. 

POTICHE,  a^  great  river  of  the  Island  of 
Martinique,  one  oCthe  AntiU^.    It  rises  at  the 


foot  of  tho  moDntain  Pdada,  runs  from  r.  to  ». 
and  enters  the  sea  near  the  settlement'  of  Mo- 

•couba. 

I     POTINCHAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 

'tlement  of  the  district  of  Acantep6c  and  akaldla 

mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  ElspaSa*  It  iis  of  an 
het  temperature,  and  contains  90  fiimilies  of  In- 

.dians,  who  employ  themselves  in  cidtivating  and 
selling  cotton. 

POTO,  a  Ittivei  settlemiBnt  of  the  province  and 
tarregimiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  rich  gold-mines  which  are  worked 
in  its  territory,  the  most  &mous  being  that  of 

.  the  name  of  Ananea,  two  leagues  distant  from 
the  settlement.  In  this  settlement  reside  the  royal 

.officers,  who  receive  the  royal  shares,  wUeh  are 
a  fifth  of  the  metal  extracted  from  the  mines. 

POTOSI,  a  province  and  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Char- 
cas.  It  was  formeriv  a  cerregimienio^  and  its  ju- 
risdiction was  bounded  by  the  curacy  of  Salinas 
with  the  ]Hrovinoe  of  Paria,  which  is  to  the  n.  e. 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of 'its  district  being- sur- 
rounded by  the  province  of  Porco*  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  full  of  ravines  and  chasms,  ofu 
very  cold  temperature,  and  consequently  barren 

.  in  vegetable  producticms.    It  ifif  10  leagues  long, 

.  from  e.  to  w»  and  seven  wide.  In  its  territory 
they  breed  mu<iA  sheep-cattle,  native  sheep,  and 

.  some  vicunas.  It  has  many  mines  of  crystalline 
salt ;  and  it  is  irrigated  by.  die  river  Pileomavo, 
into  which  ran  many  tributary,  streams.  The 
inhabitaBts  amount  to  Sd,0OO^  and  the  capitalas 
of  (he  same  name. 

[This  province  joined  the  new  government  of 
Bbenos  Ayres  ill  ISIO.    See  La  Plata.] 

PoTosi,  this  town  .was  founded  in  1545^  on 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain  which  is  also  thus 
oetUed,  and  near  a  ravine,  through  whidi  passes 
a  stream  which  irrigates  the  towuj  -  Its  popula- 
tion was  formed  by  the  people  who  had  collected 
for  the  working  of  the  mine;  [and  it  amounted 
in  180S  to  SOySoO  souls.]  It  has  a  mint,  whidi 
was  established  in  1563 ;  six  eonvetits  c^  religiouB 
orders,  namely^  of  San  Franciiicd,  Santo  Do- 

.minffo,  San  Augustiil,  La  Merc^,  and  San  Juan 
de  Dioe  and  Bc^lehi^mite^  #hich'a^  hospitals*; 
two  monasteries  of  religious  women,  .tliet>ne  of 
Au^ustines,  the  •  other  of  Carmelitcks^  a  college 
which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  a  house. of 
recluse  women.  In  the  town  md  its  district 
were  19  curacies,  the  which  were  reduced,  in 
1759,  to  seven,  with  the-  names  of  La  Matris, 

.which  is  of  Spaniards,;  and  for  the  Indiana  tbosia. 
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of  8m  M>fo  and'SttH  SefaortiaBi,  4Smi  Joan  and 
San  Maitun,  La  Conoepdon  asd  San  Chriatoval, 
San  Pedro  and  San  Frandsoo,  Santiago  and  C!o- 
pacavana,  ^aft  Benito  and  Sania  Barbara,  San 
Bemtdo  and  Siin  Lorensa,  and  San  Roqne.  In 
its  yiokiiljr  are  wome  kot  medicinai  baths,  modi 
fianed,  and  called  of  Don  Diego.  ¥aiij4tw 
wuiw  w.  i.  m.  of  Ohnqiwaca,  in  fart.  Id^"  47^  4. 
and  long.  67""  82"  w. 

PoToti,  Ae  ttoantain  afwkidi ire  have  spdken 
in  tha  fonner  artick,  and  on  ike  aldrte  of  wfaidi 
tihe  titjr  stands,  is  ceMiratcd  tbnmeliout  liie 
world  far  ^be  immense  riches  which  naTe  been 
eodraetod  firom  ifts  inexhanslibte  silveivminee, 
wbkk  wens  dismvwed  bf  dnince  m  iCAS  hy  an 
Indian  called  HusttiNi;  who  foflawini^  a  taoiifia, 
or  naivm  ahec^,  lofver  liie  iviugli  and  craggir'parts 
of  the  moMtttwis,  esmgtit  Mid  of  a  sniall  tree 
to  support  Wtts^  wMlst  in  (Ae ncH  of  fidling; 
and  tearing  the  same  up  fcrf  the  revU,  fo«nd 
stixfldbiig  amon^  the  eaitb  some  amatt  nietes  of 
silver.  Theii«t)>ei«MWho€acMiinndtUs  tanre 
wns  Toman  Vffluvel,  in  the  same  year.  Tlie 
mountain  is  three  imles  in  oocttmifeMnoe^  and 
6600  Castillian  fariA  hirii  akeve  the  tevel  afthe 
aea,  as  k  was  measmw -bf  D<ni  Luis  Gadin,  t^f 
the  Atademjfef  the  Sciemies  ef  Paris,  it isief 
a  ehaqi  oonieal  figwpe,  nad  vesemUa  a  |TMt  pa- 
vflion.  In  the  interior  it  is  needy  hdSow^m 
the  excavations  which  im^fe  been  made  far  so 
many  years,  aad«n  the  eisMaier  it  appears  19ce 
an  ant-hM,  from  the  maltkoda  of  mouths  hy 
wlaksh  it  is  entered.  The  ridmst  mines  4H«cafied 
La  Descubridora,  Del  Estano,  La  itiea,  and  La 
Mendieta;  allef  whi<jh  are  in  t^n.part,  and 
have  their^iMliontothea.  At  the  begnming 
the  mdal  was  fRNqsaredbf  fhrion,  but  wdy  by 
^uicksAver,  on  aoccnnit  or  ^ehr  ^ot  beMM^  able 
?te  pay  tha  miners,  the  attw  ef  the  silver  having 
daepeased^  and  ^irangh  the  want  of  hands  far 
tile  worlong  of  the  wines,  owing  to  the  jfilagne 
whidi  was'esfierieneed'in  ITMj^'imsn  an  mfinite 
immber  dftheHfitayos  In«Uans«diea ;  Aese  being 
4if  itbesa  srhiidi  tftety  'province  were  ob%ed  to 
-aand  )lo  irorit^br«t  limited  iime^  agveeabty  wMi 
^  plaft  eataMUhad  by  the  viceroy  Don  Fmoh 
sciiMSb  da  Toiadn.  of  4liia  ndefottane  the  weri^ing 
tof  ilmarinas  graiatfy  fall  «tflr,  wntfl  the  year  179^ 
"whan  thay  wet«  itgitA  wbrtieA  wiA  some 'degree 
*of  ^vigeiur*  and?  eutarprii^,  owing  to  ^Ae  4dng^ 
haviw  lowered  the  rate  dfJutyihomafiMto 
m  tenni.  Acconling  to  Utt  meist  accurate  cdcn- 
latikm,  it  elKmld  apnear,  that  ii-om  tha  afoi^ssaid 
year  of  1M6>  when  tha  mine  tmiflrat  diMofvered, 


tin  17#1,  no  less  Aan  989  milBons  of  d^Aars 
were  registered,  which  had  paid  the  duty,  and 
if  wa  should  rerfton  what  has  been  extracted  in 
the  contrabeaid  way,  we  mav  easil^r  judge  bow 
mach  more  considerable  would  be  this  sum.  At 
present  k  raiders  only  firom  faur  to  six  marks  of 
sflver  bi^each^flLTM  or  eomnartment,  idl  of  whidi 
is  carried  down  to  be  wonted  in  rfdns  peculiair 
to  the  -aountry. 

[Pot on,  Saic  L01S  ne,  an  intendancy  of  Hie 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espa&a,  whidi  <observe8 
Humboldt)  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  n.  e. 
part  af  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  As  it  bor- 
ders either  en  desert  countries,  or  countries  in« 
h»bteed  kj  wmidering  and  indq)endeHt  Indians, 
we  -amgr  say  that  its  n.  limits  are  hardly  deter- 
mined. The  mtmntunous  tract  i»Ued  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi  indndes  mere  flmn  300  square  leagues, 
^from  wMdi  ibe  Anachis  sally  out  to  attack  the 
colonists  off  Gehaliuila  and  New  Biscay.  In- 
•  dented  into  tibese  two  provinces,  and  liounded 
on^dien.  bvfhe  Great  Rioted  Norte,  theBolson 
"de  Ifaptmi  is  sometimes  <x>nddered  as  a  country 
not  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  somethnes 
as  ^eomposing  a  part  or  the  intendancy  of  Du- 
rango.  The  above  traveller  traced  the  limits  of 
Cohahuila  and  Tems,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Pnerco,  uid  towards  the  sources  of  Ae  Rio 
cde  San  Sdba,  as  he  -found  them  indicated  hi  Ae 
special  ma|ra  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
vicen^^ty,  and  drawn  up  by  engineers  in  the 
Spanish  serviee.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  de- 
termine territorial  linrits  in  immense  savannas, 
where  the  Arms  ^are  from  15  to  90  lei^es  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  where  ahuost  no 
trace  of  cultivation  is  any  where  to  be  found? 

The  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Pbtosi  compre- 
hends parts  of  n  very  heterogeneous  nature,  the 
^differenlt  ^denominations  of  wkSdi  have  giveft 
gritet  mom  for  geographical  errors.  It  is  com- 
posed of  provinces,  of  whidi  some  belong  to  the 
Provincias  intemas,  and  others  to  the  kmgdom 
^f  N«w  Spain  IVoper.  Ot  the  former  there  are 
two  immediately  depending  on  the  commandant 
•of  the  Proviticms  intemas;  the  two  others  nre 
oonddered  as  Provincias  interims  dd  T^ireynato. 
These  oomplfcated  and  unnatural  dtrisionsare 
explained  in  Ae  following  table : 

The  iatettknt^  San  LwiaPotosiffonematf 

A.  In  Mexico  Proper : 

The  Prorince  of  San  Luis,  wUcSi  extenda 
from  ^c  Rio  de  Panuco  to  th^  Rio  de  Santan- 
dcATp  and  which  comprehends  Ae  impurlant] 
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{iniMfl  af  GtucUj  ^Ptahnl,  Ranms  and  G»» 
toroe. 
B.  In  the  PronHcias  JntenMS  del  Virejnato  s 
1.  The  new  kingdom  of  Leon. 
a.  The^Qoloir^  ^  New  SantMidBr. 
C«  la dhe IVovmcMM intennsde la CoHiMUiidui/x 
coHgenecal  OrieBtel* 
1.  The  proniioe  c€  Ceiniiuila* 
S.  Tie  jproviBoe  of  Ti 


It  foHewB  fimn  the  bteel  ehangefl  whioh  hsM 
iaken  ptece  in  the  eaganinlaon  m  the  eomman* 
damem'^enmd  of  OJahMairoa,  tiiat  the  Mtenduiiy 
«f  fian  Laas  norw  indudeB^  headBs  the  jnifmct 
mi  Folasi,  all  that  tract  whioh  'goes  under  the 
dexHunhiatiaii  of  Prmaoaa  intemaB  Oneatales. 
▲  siacie  inteadant  isxionaBiiaenlfyvt  the  head  of 
an  iidiMaaiti  iiiain  whiob  inokides  a  oreater  ear* 
fiioe  than  all  Eoropeaa  8paip.  Bat  this  imaanse 
eovntrf,  •gUM  by  natare  with  the  most  preckms 
frodactions,  and  ntuated  oader  a  aarene  akj  ia 
4ahe  Auapuiwlt  zoae,  towaade  the 'borders  of  the 
trtmiB,  is,  for  tha  f^eatest  part,  m  wfld  deaerit 
atiil  aMioe  thid^  peopled  than  ^^trerameats 
cf  Asiatic  Rassia*  Its  positmi  on  the  eastern 
Ikaitsof  New  fipeia,  die  praaiflut^  of  the  United 
Atafeas,  the  freqnenc^  of  ooaaanmcatioB  with  the 
cotooKts  «f  LoiasiaDa,  and  m,  >great  ttaaiber  of 
cargnastancBS  which nae  shall  ant  endeaawir  hai» 
to  ^velojpe,  wiU  probably  soon  fiivoar  thepro* 
gress  of  oftidliaBtioa  and  pmsperkjin  these  rast 
and  ^fertile  reaieas. 

The  iaieaiaancy  of  San  Luis  ^ampidheads 
•mave  than  SSO  lei^ifBesiof  ^raast,  an  extent  eqaal 
te  that  ^tmijreaoa  to  B«ggio  in  Calabria.  Bat 
idl  tUs  coast  is  without  oomaMroe  aad  without 
aotivity,  with  the  aaception  af  a  fea  smafl  ves- 
sels, wUdh  eao»  from  the  W.  indies  to  isef  ia 
momiaas,  either  at  tlie  Bar  of  Tanrpicoy  near 
Panaco,  or  at  Ae.ancharagaof  New  oanteader. 
X!hat  nut  which  extends  mm  dieaiouth  af  the 
Great-Kio  del  Norte  to  the  Bio^Sdiina  is  almoat 
4ErtiU  uaknoisn,  and  inn  never  been  examiaed  bjr 
•navigatora*  It  would  ba^-gaeatinportanoeybaw* 
eaer^  to  idisoavet  a  Mad  pcit  in  this  asithein 
«BlreBiity^'the  Gulf  of  ileaicow  Unfinrtunatehr^ 
Ao/e.  otfast  ef  New  Spsia  offevsavaiy  wh«pe  the 
•same  obstaclea^  m  wsntaf  depth  ibr  vaasek  draw- 
ing BMa«  flian  9B  decimelen^ior  IS  Aet  5-^  inches 
af  WQEKler,  ban  at  (the  moutliB  of  the  rivers,  necks 
-of  4and..  aad  long  iriots,  lof  whi<^  the  .diaeotion 
4s  pacaUel  to  tthat  of  the  caatJannt,  and  whidi 
prevent  att  aooesB  to  die  interior  basia.  The 
abate  of  the  ytovinces  iof  Saatander  and  Teins. 
finemIat.M<>  toW^  is  aii^ulariy  festooned|  and 
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a  eaeoession  afiaftvior  basins,  4tHB  lour 
to  five  leagues  in  breadth,  and  40  to  50  in  l^ngdi. 
Thajgo  by  the  name  of  lagmum^  or  salt-water 
lahes.  Some  of  them  (the  Digana  de  Taraiagua, 
ibr  axample)  are  completely  shut  in.  Others,  as 
the  Laguna  Madre,  and  the  Laguna  de  San  Ber^ 
naidp,  commanicate  by  seveml  -channris  with 
the  <ocean.  The  latter  ave  of  -great  advantage 
ibr  a  coasting  trade,  as  ooaiting  'Vessels  are  there 
secure  fmn  the  great  swells  of  the  ocean.  It 
would  be  islerestiag  -for  geriogy,  to  -examine  oa 
the  spot  if  these  it^mms  have  been  formed  by 
cunpents  penelrating  ftr  into  the  oountry  by  ir« 
rapUoas,  or  if  these  long  and  narrow  iriots, 
ranaed  xmrallel  to  the  coast,  are  bars  w4nch  have 
gradarily  risea  above  <tfie  neim  level  of  6ie 
Erasers* 

Of  the  whole  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Fotosi^ 
only  Hiat  part  which  adjoins  the  province  «f  Za« 
cateca&  in  which  are  the  riolh  mines  of  CSmrcas^ 
Gtidaitaaar,  and  Oatoroe,  is  a  ei^d  and  menu- 
tsinoas  oountry.  The  biriiepnc  of  Monterey^ 
which  bears  the  pompeas  title  of  ^ew  Kingdom 
of  Leea,  Cehahaila,  Santander,  and  Texas,  are 
very  lowiegioas;  ^uidAere  is  very  lit^  undu* 
hdioa  ctf  earihce  in  them.  TUs  sofl  is  covered 
iaidi  aecondary  aad  aflavial  fermarions.  Thqf 
passon  an  unequal  dlimale^  extiamely  bot  ia 
suBuaer,^  and  e^ualfy  ocdd  in  winter,  when  ibe 
north  winds  drive  bcfere  them  ^columns  <rf  cold 
air  flxMU  Canada  towaids  the  torrid  aone. 

Sinoe  4Aie  cesrion  of  Loinrimia  to  the  United 
States,  the  bounds  betwe^i  the  province  of 
Te«as4md  the^oualy  cf  Natchitodies  (a  county 
whidi  is  an  integral  part  of  the  confederation 
of  American  Tepwblics),  hBn^e  become  the  eubject 
af  a  political  diocusoton,  equatty  tedious  and 
unwcintaUe.  Several  laembers  of  the  Congress 
ofWashington  were  of  opinion,  that  the  terri* 
tory  ef  Louisiana  might  be  'eoLt^ided  to  Ae  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  bravo  dd  Norte.  According  to 
them,  ^  aU  tiie  country  called  by  the  Mexicans 
Ae  provinoe  of  Teaas  ancientfy  belonged  to 
Loo»iana.  Now  the  United  States  ought  to 
possess  Ais  last  province  in  the  whole  extent  of 
rights  in  which  it  was  possessed  by  France  be- 
fore its  cession  to  Spain ;  and  neitiier  the  new 
denominations  introouoed  by  the  vic«t>ys  of 
'Mexico,  nor  the  progress  of  population  finom 
Texas  tov^urds  the  e.  can  derogate  from  Ae  law* 
fill  titles  of  the  Congress.''  Durii^  tiiese  de* 
bates,  the  American  aovemment  cud  not  iafl 
Aeauendy  to  adduce  me  estaUishment  that  M* 
de  Lasale,  a  Frenchman,  formed  about  the  year 
l«8d  near  the  Bsyof  St.  Bernard^  without  having}- 
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[appeared  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  crown 
of  Spain. 

But  on  examining  carefully  the  general  map 
of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  countries  on  the  e. 
we  shall  see  that  there  is  still  a  great  way  from 
the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  Hence  the  Mexicans  very  justly 
allege  in  their  favour,,  that  the  Spanish  popula* 
tion  of  Texas  is  of  a  very  old  date,  and  that  it 
was  brought,  in  the  very  early  periods  of  the  con- 

auest,  by  Linares,  Revilla,  and  Caroargo,  from 
le  interior  of  New  Spain ;  and  that  IVC  de  La« 
sale,  on  disembarking  to  the  w,  of  the  Mississippi, 
ibund  Spaniards  at  that  time  among  the  savages 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  combat.  At  present, 
the  intendant  of  San  Luis  Potosi  considers  the 
Rio  Mermentas,  or  Mexicana,  which  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  e.  of  the  Rio  de  Sa- 
bina,  as  the  e.  limit  of  the  province  of  Texas^ 
and  consequently  of  his  whole  intendancy. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  this  dis* 
pute  as  to  the  true  boundaries  of  New  Spain  can 
ohly  become  of  importance  when  the  country, 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  colonists  of  Lou« 
isiana,  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  territory 
inhabited  by  Mexican  colonists ;  when  a  village 
of  the  province  of  Texas  shall  be  constructed 
near  a  village  of  the  county  of  the  Opeloussas. 
Fort  Clay  borne,  situated  near  the  old  Spanish 
mission  of  the  Adayes  (Adaes  or  Adaisses)  on 
the  Red  River^  is  the  settlement  of  Louisiana 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  military  posts 
(presidios)  of  the  province  of  Texas ;  ana  yet 
there^  are  nearly  68  leagues  from  the  presidio  of 
Nacogdoch  to  Fort  Clayborne,  Vast  steppes;, 
covered  with  graminoy  serve  for  common  bounda- 
ries between  the  American  confederation  and  the 
Mexican  territory.  All  the  country  to  the  w>  a£ 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  Ox  River  to  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  Texas,  is  uninhabited.  Thesesteppes^ 
partly  marshy,  present  obstacles  very  easily  over- 
come. We  may  consider  them  as  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  separates  adjoining  coasts,  hut  which 
the  industry  of  new  colonists  will  soon  penetrate. 
In  the  United  States  the  population  of  the  Atlan- 
tic provinces  flowed  first  towards  the  Qhio  and 
the  Tenessee,  and  then  towards  Louisiana.  A 
part  of  this  fl,uctuating  population  will  soon 
move  farther  to  the  westward.  The  very  name 
of  Mexican  territory  will  suggest  the  idea  of 
proximity  of  mines ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Mermentas  the  American  colonist  will  al- 
ready in  imagination  possess  a  soil  abounding  in 
metallic  wealth.  This  error,  difl*used  among  the 
lower  people^  will  give  rise^  to.  new  emigrations ; 


and  they  will  oidy  learn  very  late  thai  the  finnous 
mines  of  Catorce,  which  are  the  nearest  to  Lou- 
isiana, are  still  more  than  SOO  leagues  distant 
from  it. 

The  road  from  New  Orleans  to  the  capital  of 
New  Spain  which  has  been  opened  by  the  inhabit 
tants  or  Louisiana,  coming  to  purchase  horses  in 
the  Provinciaainternas,  is  more  than  540  leagues 
in  length,  and  is  consequently  eaual  to  the  distance 
from  Madrid  to  Warsaw.  Tnis  road  is  said  to 
be  very  difficult  from  the  nwit  of  water  and 
habitations;  but  it  presents  by  no  means  the 
same  natural  difficulties  as  must  be  overcome  in 
the  tracks  along  the  ridge  of  the  cordHkras  from 
Santa  F£  in  New  Grenada  to  Quko,  or  from 
Quito  to  Cusco.  It  was  by  this  road  of  Texas 
that  an  intrepid  traveller,  M.  Pag^s,  captain  in 
the  French  navy,  went  in  1767  from  Louisiana  to 
Acapulco.  The  details  which  he  ftimishes  rria- 
tive  to  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
the  road  from  Queretaro  to  Acapulco,  which 
Humboldt  travelled  thirty  years  afterwards,  dis* 
play  great  precision  of  mind  and  love  of  truth ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Pages  is  so  incorrect  in 
the  orthography  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  names 
that  we  can  with  difficulty  find  out  from  Ins  de- 
scriptions the  places  through  which  he  passed. 
The  road  from  Louisiana  to  Mexico  presents  veiy 
few  obstacles  until  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  we 
only  begin  firom  the  Saltillo  to  asc^id  towards 
the  table  land  of  Anahuac  The  declivity  ijS  the 
Cordillera  is  by  no  means  rapid  there ;  and  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  considering  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  the  new  ccmtinent,  that  land  com- 
munication will  be  become  gradualhr  very  fre- 
mient  between  the  United  States  and  New.Spain. 
-Public  coaches  will  one  dav  roll  outfrom  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington  to  Mexico  and  Acapulco. 

T  he  three  counties  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  or 
^ew  Orleans,  which  approach  nearest  to  the  de- 
sert eountrV)  considered  as  the  e.  limit  of  the 
province  of  Texas,  are,  reckoning  from  s,  to  n. 
the  counties  of  the  Attacappas,  of  the  Opelous" 
•sas,  and  of  the  Natchitocnes.  The  latest  set- 
tlements of  Louisiana  are  on  a  meridian  which 
is  S5  leagues  e.  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mer- 
mentas. The  most  m  town  is  Fort  Clayborne  of 
Nacbitoches,  seven  leagues  e.  from  the  old  situ- 
ation of  the  mission  of  the  Adayes.  To'the  n.  e. 
of  Claiborne  is  the  Spanish  JCofce,  in  .the  midst 
of  which  there  is  a  great  rock  covered  with  sta^ 
lactites.  Following  this  lake  to  the  s.  «.  e.  we 
meet  in  the  extremities  of  this  fine  country, 
brought  into  cultivation  by  colonists  of  French 
origin,  first,  with  the  small  village  of  St.  Landry  >.] 
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Bhrae  kiig%e8  to  the  n.  of  the  sources  of  th^  Rio 
ermentas ;  then  the  plantation  of  S.  Martin ; 
andy  lastly,  New  Iberia,  on  the  river  Teche, 
near  the  canal  of  Bontet,  which  leads  to  the 
Lah^e  of  Tase.  As  there  is  no  Mexican  settle- 
ment beyond  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Sabina,  it 
foUows  that  the  uninhabited  coimtry  which  se* 
)>arateB  the  villages  of  Louisiana  from  the  mis- 
sions of  Texai^yamdunts  to  more  than  1500  square 
leagues..  The  jnost  s,  part  of  these  savannas, 
between  the  Bay  of  Carcusin  and  the  Bay  of  La 
Sabina, presents^nothingbut  impassable  marshes. 
The  road  from*  Louisiana  to  Mexico  goes  there- 
fore further  to  the  «r.  and  follows  the  parallel 
of  the  32d  degree.  From  Natchez  travellers 
strike  to  the  n.  of  the  Lake  Cataouillou,  by  Fort 
Claybome  of  Natchitoches ;  and  from  thence 
they  pass  by  the  old  situation  of  the  Aadayes  to 
Chichi,  and  the  fountain  of  Father  Gama.  An 
able  engineer,  M.  Lafond,  whose  map  throws 
much  light  on  these  countries,  observes,  that 
dght  leagues  it.  from  the  post  of  Chichi  there 
are  hills  abounding  in  coal,  from  which  a  sob- 
terraneous  noise  is  heard  at  a  distance  like  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  Does  this  curious  pheno- 
menoti  announce  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
produced  by  a  bed  of  coal  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation ?  From  the  Adayes  the  road  of  Mexico 
Kes  by  San  Antonio  ae  Bejar,  Loredo  (on  the 
nks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte),  Saltillo, 
Charcas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Queretaro,  to  the 
capital  ^  New  Spain.  Two  months  imd  a  half 
are  required  to  travel  over  this  vast  extent  of 
country,  in  which,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  to  Natchitoches,  we  conti- 
nually sleep  sub  dio. 

TKe  most  remarkable  places  of  the  intendancy 
of  San  Luis  are :  the  town  of  this  name,  Nuevo 
Santander,  Charcas,  Catorce,  Monterey,  Linares, 
Monclova,  ^San  Antonio  de  Bejar. 
.  The  population  of  this  intendancy,  in  1803, 
amounted  to  SS4,900  souls ;  the  extent  of  sur- 
&ce  in  sauare  leagues  was  27,8S1 ;  die  num- 
ber of  innabitants  to  the  square  league  being 
12J 

PoTosi,  San  Luis  de,  a  city  and  capital  of 
the  akaldia  mayor  of  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Mechoacan  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  in  a 
level  territory. 

It  is  of  «  mild  temperature  and  of  modem 
atracture.  The  streets  are  wide,  proportioned, 
and  straight.  It  has  six  teacnificent  teropies; 
which  are,  the  parishxfaureh,  the  convents  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Augustin,  Ia  Merced,  San  Juan 


de  Dios,  the  coUef^  which  belonged  t6  the  Je- 
suits, and  an  hospital  of  the  bare-footed  Carme- 
lites, a  late  foundation.  Its  population  cpnsists 
of  16,000  families  of  Spaniards,  MusteeSy  Mulat- 
toes,  and  Indians.  Its  commerce  is  of  the  gold 
and  silver  extracted  from  the  mountain  of  San 
Pedro  de  Potosi,  which  is  five  leagues  distant 
from  the  city:  Hither  were  brought  the  metijis 
to  be  worked;  although  this  business  ha^  greatly 
fallen  off  from  the  bad  allay  of  th^  silver,  and 
from  the  want  ^f  means  in  the  miners  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  labour.  Indeed,  although  the. 
mines  are  very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  filled 
with  water,  tnere  is  no  One  will  venture  to  risk 
his  fortune  in  the  undertaking ;  and  save  certain 
portions  of  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  mine 
of  San  Antonio,  the  inhabitants  content  them- 
selves with  the  trade  of  small  necessary  articles, 
and  by  the  slaughter  of  goats,  deriving  great 
emolument  from  the  tallow  and  the  skins  whicK 
they  tan  in  the  yards  of  the  wards  of  the  city ; 
from  ail  of  which  mav  be  determined  the  reason 
of  the  great  decay  of  the  former  resources  and 
opulence  of  this  city. 

[San  Luis  Potosi  is,  at  present,  the  residence 
of  the  intendant.  Its  habitual  population  is 
12,000.1 

It  is  177  miles  n.  by  ^.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  S2^  n. 
long.  100^41''  n>.    The  settlements  which  it  com- 
prenendfl  in  its  jurisdiction  are  the  following : 
Tequisquiapan,    ^  Sta.  Catarina  Martin 

San  Miguel,  de  Rio  Verde, 

Ntra.  Senra  de  Gua-    La  Presentacion, 

dalupe.  Las  Lagunillas, 

San  Sebastian,  San  Juan  Tetla, 

San     Christoval    del    Nombre  de  Jesus, 

Montecillo,  Sta.  Isabel  del  Arma- 

Tlacaxlilla,  dillo, 

Santiago,  San  Nicolas, 

San  Aligfuel  Mexqiii-    Santa  Mafia  d^l  Rio, 
tic,  San  Francisco  de  Los 

San  Pedro  de  Potoiii,  Pozos. 
'  Potosi  Nuevo,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru,  close 
to  the  settlement  of  Yauli.  It  has  in  it  some 
rich  silver  mines,  which,  at  the  bec^nning,  were 
worked  to  great  profit,  but  which  are  at  the 
present  nearly  destroyed. 

Potosi,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedica- 
tory title  of  San  Pedro,  which  is  a  real  of  silver 
mines,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
its  name,  of  t6e  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
dioacan  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  110  fit- 
milies  of  Spaniards,  MusteeSy  and  Mulattoes,  em- 
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ployed  in  ilia  traffic  ef  the  Bietak,  ttnd  ia  five 
leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

roTosi,  another,  in  the  0vo¥inoe'  and  g^vera* 
meat  df  Pastes  in  the  kingaom  of  Quko. 

POTOTACfA,  a  settleoient  of  the  i>roviBee 
andcprregJimVisto  of  Pilava  and  Paspaya  iaPera, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  or  Paicollo. 

POTOWMACH,  a  large  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  eolofl^  of  Vifffinia^  in  N.  America. 

POTRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  sovem- 
xient  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  which  runs  e.  and  enlers 
the  ParoB&  between  those  of  Conchas  and  Ana 
aCaria* 

POTRERO  Sbco,  a  settlement  c^  the  pro- 
vince and  eorregimienUh  of  Copiapo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mamas. 

PoTBBao,  a  valley  of  this  province  and  king- 
dom, very  fertile  and  handsome;  between  toe 
viver  Castafio  and  the  volcano  of  Copiap6. 

PaTBJCBOy  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom ;  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  nar- 
vowest  part  oS  the  isthmus  of  Panamd,  and  af- 
terwards enters  the  Bayano. 

POTRO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas^  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  near 
the  river  Cabuapams.  It  runs  n.  e.  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Maranon  by  the  s.  part,  after  rmn- 
niiv  91  leagues^  in  kt.  4^  44^  s. 

(TOTTERS^  a  township  of  Pennsvlvama,  si- 
tuated on  Susquehanna  river.    See  NomTHUM- 

[POTTER8TOWN,  in  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  is  about  five  miles  e.  of  Lebanon, 
and  about  S2  it. ».  of  New  Brunswick.] 

[POTTSGROVE,  a  post-town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania^  situated  on  the  n.  hank  of  Schuylkill  Ri- 
ver,  15  miles  s.  «.  of  Reading,  and  SO  it.  w.  of 
Philadelphia.] 

[POUOHKEEPSIE,  a  post-town  of  New 
York,  dnd  capital  of  Dutchess  County,  ddight- 
fullv  situated  a  mile  -from  the  e.  bank  of  Hud- 
son 8  River,  and  contains  a  number  of  neat 
dwellings,  a  court-house,  a  church  for  Presby- 
terians, one  for  E^piseopolianf^,  and  an  academy. 
Here  is  dso  a  printing-office.  It  is  about  !^ 
miles  It.  w,  of  Daabury,  in  Connecticut^  64  »•  of 
New  York  City,  61  ir,  of  Albany,  and  ISS  it.  <r« 
by  n.  of  Philadelphia.  The  township  is  bcHinded 
1.  by  Wappinger's  Kill,  or  Creek^  and  ao.  by 
Hudson^s  River.  It  contains  2,529  inhabitants, 
including  429  electors,  and  199  slaves.} 

POULiE  Cape,  a  point  wt  extremity  of  the  i. 
coast  of  Newfoundland)  one  of  those  which  form 
the  bay  of  Trespassed* 
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{TOULTNEY,  m  small  river  aT 
which  foils  into  £.  Bay^  togethnr  with  Castkton 
River^  near  Colenel  Lyon^s  iroa-^worka.} 

[Povi»TtfBY,  a  considerable  and  flaurishng 
township  of  Rutland  Comity^  bowaded  m.  by 
Hampton  in  New  York,  which  adjoins  Skeaia» 
bwgh  on  the  w.    It  coalains  1  ISl  inhabitantkl 

POUMAfiLON,.  &  rivev  «f  the  proviaco  of 
Guayana,  in  the  part  cded  Dutdi  Gnayana..  It 
rises  in  the  serranUa  of  Imataca^  mas  n.  e»  and 
enters  the  sea  107  milea  from  the  aumth  Owmde 
or  De  Hanoa  Navioa  of  the  Orioaea.  IM  ia  the 
boundary  of  Dutdi^  GwiyaBa;  is  ai  its  ncMth 
half  a  leane  wideband  the  territQiy  of  its  sherca 
ia  low  ana  eaveved  with  trees*  Iti  awntk  may 
he  entered  by  kurge  vessels  as  it  is  12, 15^  and  l9 
fothoms  deep,  iacreasinf  Msdully  ta40  to  the 
distanee  Gf  five  ksmies.  The  e.  point  which  it 
forms  is  the  Cape  of  Nassau  and  at  «ix  leagues 
from  hence  the  Dudch  buik  unon  itashora  a  fort 
with  the  name  of  Naeva  Zelanda;  and  a  liUle 
higher  up  is  the  settleiaeat  of  New  Middfebunr, 
surroanded  widi  plaatatioiis  and  eultintted  lao£; 
The  mouth  of  ttas  lirer  b  in  kt  T''  34^ «»  long. 
58°47^w. 

[POUNDRIDGE,  a  townshiiy  in  W.  Ghestev 
Cottaty,  New  Ycvk,  bounded s^hjUie  State  of 
Comiec^cat,  e.  and  n.  by  Saleaiy  and  w.  by  Bedp 
ford  and  Mahanus  River.  It  toataina  1062  free 
inhabitants,  of  whom  141  are  electosa.! 

POUTEOWATAMIS,  a  aalion  of  IndiaDs  of 
Canada  m  N.  America,,  who  inhabiled  the  islaada 
m  the  Lahe  Huron.  The  frdher  Qnudiim  AU 
loua,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Jesuit^  began  to  reduce 
them  to  the  Cathnlic  religiony  and  sacoeeded  in 
bringing  into  the  fold  300  souLs^  as  they  are  of  a 
docife  nature^  and  even  then  veneraM  a  Su- 
preme Bong,  the  author  ef  all  created.  At 
present  there  are  two  settlomeats  of  thsse  In^ 
dians :  the  one  is  between  the  IdMS  Erie  and 
Midiigan^  on  the  shore  of  the  river  San  Joseph, 
and  having  fauilt  upon  it  a  fort  foe  the  Fwmch 
establishment  c^  the'Comnwrae  of  shins  with  dm 
Indians;,  and  the  ether  by  Ae  strait  ^adnch  com* 
municates  the  lakes  Huron  and  Erie. 

[POWELL'S  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Tannes- 
seey  rises  in  Powell's  Mountain^  nma^.m.aBd 
enters  Clinch  River^  throng  its  a*  bank;  4B 
miles  It.  e.  of  Knoxville.  It  is  said  to  be  nari* 
gable  in  boats  8&  miles.  From  its  source  to 
where  it  enlera  the  Clinthes  River  is  n&t  mne 
thoa  SS  miies  in  diiect  diatanee.] 

[POWHATAN,  the  ancieBt  name  ef  Jamet 
River  in  yirgif»a.j . 
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fPOWHATON,  a  countf  (^yirgiiiia,boanded 
ft.  Dj  James  River,  which  separates  it  from 
GoochlaiMi,  and  s.  by  Amelia  Countjr.  It  has  it^ 
name  in  honour  of  tne  fiimous  Indian  king  of  its 
name,  the  father  of  Pocahontas.  It  contains 
€828  inhabitants,  including  4325  slaves.  The 
court-house  in  the  above  county  is  17  miles  from 
Cartersville,  SO  from  Cumberland  court-house*] 

[POWLB'S  Hook,  to  the  9.  of  New  York, 
•on  the  Jersey  shore.  It  is  a  small  peninsula,  in- 
tersected with  creeks  and  salt  meadows,  but  of 
late  has  been  considerably  improved  by  a  com- 
pany, who  have  established  themselves  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  building  a  city,  which  is  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in- 
^tendea  to  rival  New  York.  A  few  straggling 
buildings  are  all  that  vet  appear.  It  was  on  this 
shore  that  Greneral  Hamiltcm  and  Colonel  Burr 
evaded  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  fought  the 
duel  which  proved  &tal  to  the  former  gentle- 
man.] 

[POWNAL,  a  flourishing  township  in  the 
s.  w.  comer  of  Vermont,  Bennington  Countv,  $. 
of  the  town  of  Bennington.  It  contains  1746 
inhabitants.  Mount  Belcher,  a  portion  of  which 
is  within  the  town  of  Pownal,  stands  partly  in 
three  oi  the  states,  viz.  New  York,  Vermont, 
ami  Massaohusetts.  Mount  Anthony,  also,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  Vermodt, 
lies  between  this  and  Bemsington.] 

[POWNALBOROUGH,  the  shire-town  df 
Lincoln  County,  district  of  Maine,  is  situated  on 
the  e.  of  Kennebeck  River,  and  is  a  place  of 
increasing  importance,  and  contains  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  several  handsome  dwelling- 
houses.  The  flourishing  port  and  post-town  of 
Wiscasset  is  within  the  township  of  Pownalbo- 
rough.  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1760, 
and  contains  in  all  S055  inhamtants.  It  is  13 
miles  n,  of  Bath,  96  n.  e.  of  Portland.] 

[POWOW,  a  small  river  of  Essex  County^ 
Massachusetts,  whidi  rises  in  Kingston  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  its  course,  which  is  s.  e.,  it  passes 
over  several  fidls,  on  whidi  are  mills  of  various 
kinds,  and  empties  into  Merrimack  River,  seven 
miles  fix>m  the  sea,  between  the  towns  of  Salis- 
burv  and  Amesbuiy,  connected  b^  a  convenient 
iNridge,  with  a  draw,  across  the  nver.  It  is  na- 
vigable a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  many  vessels 
are  built  on  its  banks.    See  Almsbury  and  Sa- 

.IiISBURT.] 

[POYAIS,  a  town  of  N.  America,  situate  on 

<  the  w.  side  of  Black  River,  in  the  province  of 

Honduras,  about  110  miles  w. ».  w*  or  Seddong, 
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and  55  s.  of  Cape  Cameron,  which  forms  the  fi« 

Eiint  of  the  entrance  of  the  riv^  in  the  Sea  of 
onduras.] 

POYAS,  a  barbarous  and  numerous  nation  of 
Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  f .  part. 
Some  of  these  tribes  extend  as  far  as  the  lands 
and  mountains  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
venerable  Ifather,  Nicolas  Mascardi,  of  the  Je«« 
suits,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce,  these 
infidels  in  1670. 

POYOGASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru ;  belong- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta,  and 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chi- 
quiana. 

POZIGUAI,  a  small  province,  comprehended 
now  in  that  of  Santa  Marta,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  It  is  very  fertile  in  maize,  but 
scantily  inhabited,  owing  to  its  climate,  which 
is  hot  and  sickly.  It  has  some  gold  and  copper 
mines,  which  are  not  worked. 

POZO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Grranada,  on  the  snore  of  the  abundant  river 
Cauca,  in  the  valley  of  its  name,  and  e .  of  the 
city  of  Anserma. 

POZOLTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akaUUa  mayor  of 
Zultep^c  in  Nueta  ISspana.  It  contains  160 
fomilies  of  Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by 
the  commerce  of  salt  and  some  seeds,  and  mak- 
ing mats  of  palm  trees,  and  spinning  cotton. 
Seven  leagues  i.  of  its  capital. 

POZOS,  San  Francisco  ob  los,  a  settle* 
ment  and  revi  of  mines,  of  the  akaUia  mmqt 
of  Potosi  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacan.  It  is  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  contains  320  families  of  Spaniards, 
MusteeSj  and  Mulattoes,  who  are  engaged  in 
buying  silver  firom  the  mines  of  the  mountain 
of  San  Pedro,  and  in  carrying  it  away  to  found 
it  in  the  places  established  for  this  purpose ;  al- 
though tney  have  other  estates  wherein  to  breed 
cattle  and  raise  seed.  Three  leagues  s.  of  the 
capital. 

POZUELOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumani,  at  the 
division  of  the  fimits  of  the  one  and  the  other; 
on  the  coast. 

POZUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  akaU^  mayw  of  Azu- 
chitlan  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempe- 
rature ;  situate  in  a  plain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  which  flows  down  firom  the  real  of  mines  of 
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Zultepisqne.  It  contanra  107  finnilies  of  IndSaiiB, 
S9  cFMustees  and  Mulattoes ;  and  is  five  leagues 
It.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

PRABARi,  Cape  of,  on  tlie  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  goyernment  of  Gkiayana,  and  part  of 
the  same  possessed  by  the  Dutoh. 

PRADO,  S.  Faakcisco  be,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  country  of  Guayana,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese ;  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  and  between  those 
(riT  Surubia  and  Curupatuba. 

[PRAIRIE  DE  ROCHER,  La,  or  The  Rock 
Meadows,  a  Bettlement  in  the  N.W.  Territoiy, 
on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  situate  on  the 
e.  side  of  a  stream  which  empties  into  the  Missis- 

Spi,  19  mfles  to  the  s.  It  is  15  miles  »•  to*  of 
skaskias  Village,  and  five  n.  e.  by  e.  of  Fort 
Ohartres.  About  SO  years  ago  it  contained  100 
white  inhabitants  and  80  Negroes.] 

[Prairis,  La,  a  populous  little  viHage,  wiA 
narrow  dirty  streets,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
in  Canada.  Eighteen  miles  n.  of  St.  John,  and 
nine  s.  w.  of  Montreal.] 

[PRASLIN  Port,  is  on  the  n.  ride  of  Solo* 
inon's  Islands,  in  lat.  T"  S3'  s.  long.  IbT"  SO"  e. 
discovered  and  entered  by  M.  de  SvffViBe,  on 
Oct.  19, 1769.  The  islands  which  form  this  port 
are  covered  with  trees,  and  at  high  waler  are 
partly  overflowed.  The  artflxl  natives  entrapped 
some  of  Surville^s  men  in  an  ambuscade,  in 
isonseouence  of  which  SO  or  40  of  the  savages 
Were  Killed.  The  inhabitants  of  these  idands 
are  in  ffeneral  of  the  Negro  kind,  with  bladk 
woolfy  hah*,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips.] 

PRAYA,  a  settliement  of  the  province  and 

f^vemment  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme;  near  the  n.  coast,  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Tarena. 

PRSCHEUR,  a  settlement,  of  the  island  Mar- 
tinique, one  of  the  Antilles ;  situate  on  the  w. 
^eoast.    It  was  a  curacy  of  the  Jesuits. 

Prbchbur,  a  small  ide  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mand  Martinique;  between  the  former  setde- 
ment  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  Crua. 

PREG0NER6,  a  small  settlement  of  the  go- 
iremment  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
^e  city  of  La  Grita,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  ^ 
Crranada ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Guaraque. 

PREiSA,  a  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Leon  in  N.  America.  Twenty-two  leagues  it.  w. 
c^its  capital. 

"[PRESCOTT,  a  small  plantation  in  lincohi 
Ciounty^  district  of  Maine ;  which,  together  with 
Canr*s  plantation,  has  150  inhabitants.] 


PRBSENTACION,  NvsstRA  Senora  de 
LA,  a  setdement  of  the  mission  and  conversion 
of  the  ChichhnecaB  Indians,  of  the*  rdligious  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  olcabMa 
mayor  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi  in  the  province  and 
bisnomic  of  Mechoac&n. 

[PRESQUE  isle,  a  small  peninsula  on  the 
5.  e,  shore  cf  Lidi»  Erie,  almost  due  s,  of  Long 
Point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  2S  miles 
If.  from  Fort  ticeiif,  and  00  n.  bj  w.  of  Venango, 
on  Allegany  River.  The  gamson  about  to  be 
erected  fay  the  United  States  at  Presque  Isle, 
will  be  npaa  a  very  commanding  spot,  just  op- 
posite the  entrance  of  the  bav.  The  town  com- 
mences 80  yards  a>.  of  the  old  British  fort,  leav- 
ing a  vacancy  of  600  yards  for  a  militiury  pa- 
rade and  public  walk.  The  town,  whidi  is  now 
building,  will  extend  nearly  tlffee^  miles  along 
the  lake  aifd  one  mile  back.  It  lies  in  about 
lat.  42^  20^11.] 

PRESTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregtmiento  of  Tomina  in  Peru. 

[niESTON,  a  town  in  New  London  Countv, 
Connecticut ;  six  or  eicffat  miles  e.  of  Norwidb, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  Shetucket  River. 
The  township  was  incorporated  in  1687,  and  eon* 
tains  S4S5  iiuiabitants,  who  are  chiefly  ftrmers. 
Here  are  two  Congregational  chiutsiies,  and  a  so- 
ciety of  Separatists/] 

[PRES UMSCUT,  a  small  river  of  Camber- 
land  County,  district  of  Maine,  which  is  fed  by 
Sebacook  Lake,  and  empties  into  Casco  Bay,  «• 
of  Portland.    1^  Casco  Bay.] 

PRETO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  erf*  Brasil,^ 
called  also  De  la  Palma.  It  runs  many  leagues, 
making  a  curve  to  the  w.  and  then  to  the  s.  s.  w. 
and  enters  the  Tocantines,  between  tke  rivers 
Custodio  and  the  San  Luis. 

Prbto,  another  river,  of  the  same  kingdom, 
which  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  runs 
s.  e.  and  enters  the  Iruquia. 

PRICKLY,  one  of  the  small  islands,  called, 
Of  the  Virgin ;  situate  near  the  n.  coast  of  the 
Yirgen  Oorda,  on  which  it  depends,  in  lat.  IS^ 
80"  fi.  long.  GS^  W  w. 

PRIETA, Sierra,  a  cordUkra  of  mountains 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  pos- 
sessed by  the  French.  It  mns  «.  »•  e.  as  fiir  as 
the  s.  coast. 

PRIETO,  a  riv^  of  the  territory  of  Mato- 

groso,  in  the  province  and  country  oS  Lite  Ama- 

xonas.    It  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  union 

'of  those  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Ana  to  enter 

the  Paraguay. 

PaiETo,  another  river,  in  the  province  and 
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of  Porto^Seguro  in  Bk«ziL  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Bsneralda  in  the  n.,  runs 
to  this  rhumby  and  enters  the  river  Yerde. 

Pbibto,  a  sierra  or  cordiUera  of  mountains 
of  the  province  and  govwnawat  ef  Sonora  in 
N.  America. 

PRIMBRO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  to- 
vemment  of  Tucun&n  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  a  fer* 
tile  valley,  runs  s. «.,  passes  across  the  royul  road 
between  the  settlemenls  of  Sincasati  ana  Coroya 
J  Jesus  Maria ;  it  then  tarns  n.  e.  and  loses  it« 
self  near  the  settlement  of  Tororal.  From  this 
place,  it  is  thouf^ht  to  have  a  subterraneous 
communication  with  the  river  Didee. 

[PRINCE  EDWARDk,  a  county  of  Vii^nia, 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  TideWaters.  It 
contains  8100  inhabitants,  indnding  99B6  slaves. 
Tlie  academy  in  this  county  has  been  erected  into 
a  eoUege,  vy  the  name  of  ^  Hampden  Sydney 
Ckdle^*"  The  couit*house,  at  which  a  post-* 
eff  ce  IS  hept,  is  98  miks  from  Cumberland  court* 
house,  ano  48  from  Petersburg.} 

[PnivcB  BnwARD*s  Isles.  See  Washing* 
ton's  Isles.] 

[PniKCB  FnBnuiCK,  a  parish  in  Georaei 
town  district,  S.  Carolina ;  containing  81S6  in- 
habitants, of  whom  3418  are  whites,  and  4fiB5 
slaves,  it  sends  four  representatives  and  one 
senator  to  the  state  legislature.! 

[Prince  Frkbbricr,  the  chirftown  of  Cal* 
vert  County,  Maiyland ;  three  miles  s.  of  Hunt* 
ingtown,  and  six  n.  e.  of  Benedict,  by  the  road  to 
Mackall*s  Ferry.] 

[Prince  George,  a  parish  of  (Georgetown 
district,  8.  Carolina;  containing  11,762  inhaM* 
tants,  of  whom  SOSl  are  whites,  and  6651  slaves. 
It  sends  five  representatives  and  one  senator  to 
the  state  legislature.] 

[Prince  George,  a  county  of  Virffinia; 
bounded  it.  by  James  River,  which  washes  it 
about  35  miles.  The  medium  breadth  is  16  miles. 
It  contains  8173  inhabitants,  including  4519 
slaves;  of  this  number  1200  are  residents  in 
Blandford.  There  are  five  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  county,  one  meeting  fi>r  Friends,  and  seve* 
ral  Methodist  meetings.  The  Bapists  have  oc* 
casional  meetings,  and  to  this  sect  the  Negroes 
seem  particular^  attached.  It  is  a  firuitfiil  coun- 
try, and  abounds  with  wheat,  com,  flax,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  Cotton  here  is  an  annual  plant ; 
and,  in  summer,  most  of  the  inhabitants  uppear 
in  outer  garments  of  their  own  manufiietura. 
The  timber  consists  of  oaks  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  a  good  quality,  sufiicient  to  build  a  fi>nnidable 
navy,  and  within  a  convenient  distance  of  navi- 
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mtion.  It  has  all  the  difierent  fltpecie&lmbwn  in 
ue  e.  states,  and  others  which  do  not  grow  there. 
Here  is  also  abundance  of  wild  grapes,  flowering 
shrubs,  sarsararilla,  snake-root,  an^  ginseng. 
Apples  are  interior  in  spirit  and  taste  to  thosem 
the  e.  states;  but  peaches  have  a  flavour  un- 
known in  those  states.  The  almond  and  fig  wHl 
gvow  here  in  the  open  air,  if  attended  to.  Im- 
men^  quantities  of  pork  and  bacon  are  cureA 
here,  and  indeed  form  the  principal  fi>od  of  the 
iriiabitants.  Teal  is  exceoent,  mutton  indif- 
ferent,  poultry  of  every  kind  in  perfbction  and 
in  abunoiuiee.  The  winters  are  short  and  gene- 
rally pleasant ;  and  the  eouiitiy  cannot  be  C0n- 
siderra  as  unhealthy.] 

[Prince  George,  a  county  of  Maryland,  on 
the  «>.  shore  of  Chesapenk  Bay ;  sitimte  between 
Patowmac  and  Patuxent  rivers,  lind  is  "walereA 
by  numerous  creeks  which  empty  into  those  ri« 
vers.  The  e,  comer  of  the  territory  of  Columbiai 
borders  upon  the  w.  part  of  this  county.  It  con- 
tains 21,344  inhaWtants,  of  whom  11,176  are 
slaves.] 

^Prince  of  Wales,  Cape,  is  remarkable  for 
beiDf  the  most  ».  point  of  the  continent  of  N. 
America,  and  the  e,  limit  of  Behring^  Straits,  be- 
tween Asia  and  America;  the  two  continents 
being'  here  only  about  99  miles  apart.  The  mid 
channel  has  98  fhthoms  water.  Lat.  66^  46^  n. 
lojMf.  leB'^  W  w.l 

[TRriicB  OF  Wales,  Fort,  in  New  N.Wisles, 
N.  America ;  a  fiictory  belonging  to  the  BritiBh 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  Churchill  River. 
The  mean  beat  hero  is  18^  7^ ;  least  heat  4JP  ^ 
greatest  heat  89».  It  lies  in  lat.  S8^47^  90'^'  n. 
and  long.  94'' 7' 30"^ ».] 

[Prikce  -of  Wales  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  about  17|  British  miles  long,  and  ISf 
wide.  Lat.  6<>  89"  it.  and  lonjr.  100°  19"  e.  The 
variation  of  the  needle  in  1800  was  0°  90^  w.'] 

[Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Dominica,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  where  there  is  excellent  shelter  from 
the  winds.  It  is  deep,  capacious,  and  sandy,  and 
is  the  principal  bay  m  the  island.  It  is  of  great 
advantage  in  time  of  a  war  with  France,  as  a 
fleet  may  here  intercept  all  their  W.  India  trade. 
On  this  bay  is  situate  the  new  town  of  Ports* 
mouth,  n.  of  which  is  a  cape,  called  Prince  Ru- 
pert's Head.1 

[Prince  William,  a  county  of  Virginia; 
bounded  w.  by  Faquien  and  e.  by  Patowmac 
River,  whidi  divides  it  from  Maryland.  It 
contains  11,615  inhabitants,  of  whom  4704  are 
slaves.]  \ 
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[Prince  William,  a  paruh  in  Beaufort  dis- 
trict, S.  Carolina.] 

[Prince  William's  Sound,  situate  on  the 
If.  9.  coast  of  N.  America,  lies  e.  of  the  mouth  of 
Cook's  River.  At  its  mouth  are  three  islands, 
Montague,  Rose,  and  Kay.  It  was  judged  by- 
Captain  Cook  to  occupy  1|^  of  lat.  and  S^  of  long, 
exclusive  of  its  arms  and  branches,  whidi  were 
not  explored.  See  Index  to  new  matter  respect- 
ing Mexico,  Chap.  II.] 

TPringe's  Bay,  on  the  $.  side  of  Staten  Island, 
in  riew  York  State.] 

];PRINCESS  ANN,  a  maritime  county  of 
Virginia ;  bounded  c.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
10.  by  Norfolk  County.  It  contains  7793  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  SSQS  are  slaves.} 

[Princess  Ann,  a  post-town  of  Maryland, 
on  the  e.  shore  of  Chesajpeak  Bay  in  Somerset 
County,  on  the  e.  side  ot  Monokm  River,  nine 
miles  «.  e.  of  Baltimore.  It  ccmtains  about  SOO 
inhabitants.! 

rPRINCETON,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
in  Worcester  County,  15  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Wor- 
cester, and  44  w.  by  n .  of  Boston.  The  town- 
diip  contains  19,000  acres  of  elevated  hilly,  but 
strong  and  rich,  liuid,  adapted  to  grass  and  grain. 
Excellent  beef,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  its  prin- 
cijpal  productions.  The  mansion-house  and  fiirm 
or  his  honour  Lieutenant-governor  Gill,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  situations  and  finest  iirms  in* 
the  commonwealth,  is  in  this  town*  and  adds 
much  to  its  ornament  and  wealth.  A  handsome 
Congregational  church  has  lately  been  erected 
on  a  high  hill,  and  commands  a  most  extensive 
smd  rich  prospect  of  the  surrounding  oountiy. 
Wachusett  Mountain,  the  most  noted  in  the  state, 
is  in  the  n.  part  of  the  township.  -Here,  as  in 
many  other  towns,  is  a  valuable  social  library. 
Princeton  was  incorporated  in  1759,  and  con- 
tains 1016  inhabitants.] 

[Princeton,  a  post-town  of  New  Jersey ;  si- 
tuate partly  in  Miadlesex,  and  partly  in  ^mer<^ 
set  counties.  Nassau  Hall  College,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  produced  a  great  number  of  emi- 
nent scholars,  is  very  pleasantlv  ntuate  in  the 
compact  part  of  this  town.  Here  are  about 
80  dwelling-houses,  and  a  brick  Presbyterian 
church. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  handsome  stooe  build- 
ing, of  180  fieet  by  54,  four  stories  high,  and 
stands  on  an  elevated  and  healthful  spot,  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect. 
The  establishment,  in  1796,  consisted  c^  a  pre- 
sident, who  is  also  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
theology,  natural  and  revealed ;  history,  and  ela- 
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quence ;  a  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosojAv,  and  astronomy;  a  professor. of  chy-^ 
mistry,  which  subject  is  treated  in*lreference  to 
aji^riculture  and  manufectures,  as  well  as  medi- 
cine  :  besides  these,  two  tutors  have  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  two  lowest  classes.  The  choice  of  the 
classical  books,  and  the  armngement  of  the  seve- 
ral brandies  of  education,  of  the  lectures,  and  of 
other  literary  exercises,  are  such,  as  to  give  the 
students  the  best  opportunity  for  improvement,, 
in  the  whole  en^dopedia  of  science.  The  num» 
ber  of  students  is  from  70  to  90,  besidea  the 
grammar  schooL  The  annual  income  of  tiie  col* 
lege  at  present,  by  the  fees  of  the  students,  and 
cvkoerwise,  is  about  £  1000  currency  a  year.  It 
has,  besides,  funds  in  possession, .  through  the 
extraordinary  liberality  of  Mr.  James  Leslie  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Ridiards  of  Rah- 
way,  to  die  amount  of  10,000  dollars,  for  the 
education  of  poor  and  pious  youth  for  the  mi- 
nistiy  of  the  gospel ;  and  tlie  reversion  of  an 
estate  in  Philadelphia  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
between  £  SOftjund  £300  per  annum,  a  legacy 
of  the  late  Mr.  HugnHodge,  a  man  of  eminent 
piety,  which  is  to  come  to  the  college  at  the  death 
of  a  very  worthy  and  aged  widow. 

The  collejpe  library  was  almost  whoUv  de» 
stroyed  during  the  late  war ;  but  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  that,  and  by  the  liberal  donations  of 
sevmal  gentlemen,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  it  has  col- 
lected one  of  about  SSOO  volumes.  There  are 
besides  this,  in  the  c<dlege,  two  libraries  belong- 
ing to  'the  two  literary  societies,  into  which  the 
students  have  arrangedthemselves,  of  about  1000 
volumes  ;  and  the  Bbrary  of  the  president,  con- 
sisting of  1000  volumes  more,  is  always  open  to 
the  students.  Before  the  war.  this  college  was 
fiimished  with  a  philosophical  apparatus,  worth 
£500,  whidi  (except  tiie  elegant  orrery  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Rittenhouse)  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  British  army  in  the  late 
war. 

Princeton  is  nine  miles  it.  e.  of  Trenton,  15 
s.  w*  of  Brunswick,  41  s.  w.  of  New  York,  and 
32  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  40^  SP  12^'  n. 
Long.  74°  44'  45'^  w. J 

[Princeton,  a  small  post-town  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, three  miles  from  Murfreeborongh,  and  26 

from  Halifex 0 

PRINCIPE,  Santa  Maria  del  Pcerto 
nail,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  n. 
coast,  and  with  a  good  port ;  in  an  extensive 

Slsan  where  they  breed  much  cattle.    Twenty- 
ve  leagues  n.  e.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  aa 
many  from  Bayamow 
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PjiiirciPE,  another  town,  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Brazil ;  situate  at  the  foot  cfthe  mountain  Frio, 
near  the  nM^San  Franciaco. 

Princip^,  a  cape  or  pcnnt  of  land  on  the 
eoast,  which  lies  between  the- river  Plata  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  47''  s. ;  between 
eapes  Blanco  and  §.  Jorge. 

Prikcipe,  Pubbto  DBii,  another  town,  in  the 
island  of  St  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  French;  situate  at  the  av.  head,  on  the  shore 
of  a  river* 

(PRO.    See  Poikt  lb  Pbo.I 

PROBAYIE,  or  Ritbb  du  Cuitre,.  a  river 
of  Canada  in  N.  Animca.  It  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  lake  Superior,  between  the  riyefs  Neovisa* 
eoTat  and  Atokas. 

PROFOND,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
lonv  of  N.  CWolina,  which  runs  s.  then  turns  e. 
Mid  enters  the  Saxapahaw. 

Profond,  another,  a  small  river  in  this  pro- 
vince, which  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Pedi. 

PROPHET,  a  river  in  Canada.  It  rises  from 
the  lake  of  Los  Sioux,  runs  «•  w.  and  enters  the 
lake  De  Bois. 

[PROSPECT.  Franckfort,  in  the  district  of 
Main,  is  now  so  called.  It  adjoins  Budcston 
on  Penobscot  River,  and  is  16  miles  below  Or- 
rinffton.] 

[pRospEOT  Harbour,  on  the  s,  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  has  Cape  Sambro  and  Island  e.  and  is 
two  leagues  n.  e.  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay.] 

[PROTECTWORTH,  a  township  in  the  n. 
part  of  Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1769,  and  contains  SIO  in- 
habitants.jl 

PROVIDENCE,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  cmo 
of  the  Lucajas  or  Bahamas,  and  the  second  after 
that  of  Lucayoneca,  to  the  s.  of  which  it  lies.  It 
was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyare^  in  1494 ;  is  25  miles  long,  and  nine 
wide,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
these  islands,  his  abode  being  in  the  city  of  Nas* 
sau.  The  Indians  called  it  Abacoa;  but. Mr. 
Soile,  who  was  twice  thrown  upon  it  by  stress  of 
weather,  chanaed  its  name  to  Providence.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  some  hundred  others,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  slmals  or 
rocks  rising  above  the  surmce  of  the  water. 

This  isluid  was  at  first  an  asylum  for  the  pi- 
rates, who  for  a  long  time  iniested  ihe  naviga- 
tion of  those  seas ;  the  which  obliged  the  court 
of  England  to  appoint  a  governor  and  establish 
a  company  of  commerce  mr  this  island,  about  the 
middle  of  ike  sixteenth  century.  Its  principal 
branch  of  trade  consists  in  (Mranges,  with  which 
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it  abounds,  and  in  victuals  and  provkiiNis  for 
ships,  which  are  frequently  wrewed  upon  its 
coast,  and  which,  sauing  for  the  continent  of 
America,  are  forced  to  touch  here  for  firesh  sup- 
idies.  The  provisions  are  brought  hither  from 
Cardiina ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  magazines 
or  store-Jiouses ;  since  the  island  of  itsdf  pro? 
duces  hardly  any  thing  but  oranges,  salt,  a  uttle 
bnusil-wood,  maize,  and  pease,  the  latter  being 
gathered  three  mcmths  alter  their  80wiiij|[,  and 
the  fonner  six  weeks.  The  coast  abounds  in  fish 
of  various  and  exquisite  kinds;  and  in  some 
parts  there  are  many  trees  and  plants. 

The  princinal  port  is  very  dangeroils,  fi*om  a 
bar  which  it  nas  at  its  ^itraace,  and  where  there 
is  onlv  16  feet  water.    The  whole  coast  is 


IS  onhr  16  feet  water.  The  whole  coast  is  indu^^ 
bitably  much  exposed,  and  danaerous  for  vessels^ 
not  only  firom  the  violence  ana  various  direction 
of  the  currents,  which  are  such  as  to  confound 
the  most  expert  pilots,  but  firom  the  roughnesa 
of  the  sea,  and  the  firequent  and  terrible  tempests 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  when  the  whole 
world  seems  coming  to  an  end.  The  multitude 
of  rocks  and  shoals  which  surround  this  island 
are,  some  of  them,  covered  with  water,  others 
standing  out  of,  and  others  on  a  level  with  it,  all 
of  them  presenting  so  manv  obstacles  to  vessels 
desiring  to  appitM^  the  island ;  and  this  these* 
fore  is  only  attempted  in  cases  of  great  necessity* 
The  Spaniards  have,  on  three  occasions,  driven 
out  the  English  from  this  island :  the  first  time 
in  1670,  eight  years  after  its  establishment ;  the 
second  time  in  1703,  and  the  last  in  1781. 

[NewProvidence,  soon  after  it  came  into  the  pos« 
session  of  the  British  government,  was  made  the 
seat  of  ffovemment  in  the  colony  of  the  Bahamas* 
This  iuand  is  situated  in  lat.  25^  3^  it.  and  be* 
tween  long.  77<'  10"  and  IT"  3S'  w.  It  is  about 
S5  miles  long  and  nine  miles  broad,  narrowing 
towards  the  e.  and  w.  extremities  of  the  island. 
It  has  a  good  harbour^  formed  by  Hoff  Island  on 
the  II.  and  bv  the  main  land  of  New  Frovidenoa 
on  the  $.  There  is  an  entrance  at  each  end  of  the 
harbour.  Ships  drawing  IS  or  14  feet  water  may 
go  over  the  hir  at  the  w.  entrancow  That  at  the 
other  end  can  only  admit  vessels  of  a  shallow 
draught  of  water.  A  small  light-house  was. 
erected  in  1801,  upon  Fort  Finc^tle  (which  is 
situate  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  of 
Nassau),  and  there  is  a  port  of  euiry  at  Nassau, 
with  a  regular  custom-house,  wmch  may  be 
clearly  discerned  fr^tai  vessels  Soar  or  five  leagues 
to  the  It.  of  New  Providence.. 

The  Island  of  New  Providence  difers  little  in 
its  appearance,  soil,  productions,  &c.  firom  the 
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[rcdtoftisBiliaiiiag.  In  gea^ral,  tha  swfiiee  of 
this  idaad  is  rodrf  and  bamn,  but  alonff  the  it. 
iide  tlieffe  areftrtile  wd  well  cvlliYatM  spots* 
The  toim  of  Nassau  is  skaate  along  tbe  s.  side 
of  Ike  harbour,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
laid  ool^  and  most  pictukesque  situations,  to  be 
net  with  in  the  W.  In^es.  The  houses  are  in 
general  renariabfy  good,  and  the  streets  wide 
and  airjr.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  and  an 
old  ftst  near  the  »*  entrance  of  the  harboor* 
The  gofemmeat-hoase  (built  in  1804)  is  one  of 
the  best  in  tbe  W«  Indies,  and  is  ineljr  sitnate 
on  a  hill  that  eesimande  the  town  and  harbonr. 
The^Mibiic  batldings^  coiMrts  of  jnstiee,  See.  are 
Ifls^irise  handsome  and  eommocuoue.  The  bar* 
tacks  are  situate  in  Fort  Charlotte,  a  litdeto  the 
9.  of 'Nassau,  and  were  erected  at  a  great  en^ 
pense  by  the  late  Earl  of  Dunmore,  when  govsr- 
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nor  of  the  Bi^mas.  There  ia  a  retj  good  read, 
extending  for  a  considerable  way  alone  the  n. 
coast  of  rfew  ProiridenQe,  and  thete  ie  likewise 
one  across  the  idand  from  Nassau  to  the  i»  Be- 
sides the  trade  witii  the  mother  country,  a  very 
GonsidtoraUe  one  has  been,  of  lade  years,  carried 
on  between  the  Bahama  Idanda  and  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  parttcularly  in  the  artidea  of 
salt,  live  stocky  and  provisibne;  which  latter 
have  been  chiefi^  obtamed  from  the  mere  south- 
ern of  those  States.  A  very  considerable  in* 
tercourse  has  likewise  ooeanonaUy  taken  place 
between  New  Providenee  and  the  Mand  of 
Cuba;  partieularly  to  Ae  Havaanah,  where 
thare  was  a  very  eonssdefafale  maricet  tor  Britisih 
manufiurtures,  prize  goods,  &o:  tfurough  the  fii* 
cilitiea  rendered  hy  tholieanse  trade. 


AecouM  of  O0oi$  enieredmiihe Cu^om-^Hcuie^  Nmsmi^fcr  Mrae  Ymts  ending  1794;  mdjhr 

fiwr  Yem  ending  1803. 


~r2  I  Number 

Of  what  I      ^ 


natioD. 


British  - 
American 
Spanish  - 


Total  vessels  three  ycara, 
ending  1794       -    - 


vessels. 


366 
168 
205 


GENERAL 


Inwards. 


C  British  coods  and 

\    and  Amerieaa  lumber* 

Provisions  and  lumber. 
387,900  dollars. 


I 


otal  vessels  four  years, 
"1808       .    - 


Britirii  - 
American 
l^^ish  - 


733 

436 
&S8 
456 


As  above. 
Ab  above. 
3,664^70  dollars. 


1430 


Outwards. 


(Cotton,   d^e^woods, 
1     and  specie* 
Salt,  wredc   goodS) 

British  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandiae. 


As  above. 
As  above^ 
As  above. 


•Previous  to  Bfay  1803,  there  had  been  granted 
in  this  island,  by  the  crown,  no  less  t^  SS,079 
acres  of  patented  estates,  far  the  purpose  of  cnl- 
tvvstion.  In  1801  the  peculation  amomited  to 
1099  whites,  752  free  people  of  colour*  and  3861 
slaves,  making  a  total  of  telS;  and,  m  1803,  to 
17fi8  whites.  817  people  of  colour,  and  2515 


slaves,  the  total  being  5090.    See  Bahamas.] 

[Pno  vinnircE^  a  county  of  Rhode  Island  State, 
bounded  by  Massachusetts  n .  and  c.  Connecticut  w. 
and  Kent  County  on  the  r.  It  contains  nine 
townships,  and  M,S91  inhabitants,  inehtding  80 
slaves.  Its  chief  town  is  Providence,  and  the  town 
of  Scituate  is  fhmous  for  its  excellent  cannon 
feandsiy.    This  estaUishiient  or  plantation  be- 


longing to  the  Grovemor  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
foundra  by  Ro^  Williams,  curate  of  a  church 
of  Browmsts,  m  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  but 
whidi  was  by  die  justioe  put  down,  fiKnn  the  new 
opinions  and  dodbrines  he  was  broaching.  He 
was  followed  bvaconsidsraUemiBAerof  people^ 
and  he  established  them  here  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  government,  giring  to  his  new  set» 
tlemmit  the  name  of  ProviiaMice.  Here  he  lived 
40  years,  with  such  prudence  and  able  eomluct, 
as  to  regain  the  fhvour  of  his  compatriots,  and 
was  reeennnended  to  the  govemmeat  of  Massa- 
diusetts  fay  some  Englishmen  of  the  first  nobi- 
lity. He  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Ae  Quakers,  apfdied  hunsdf  with  particular  seal 
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to  the  t^myevmon  of  Urn  lodisBS,  and  made  a 
verj  useful  r^ulation  for  the  govenimeiit  of 
jR^ode  IshuidL  This  phmtatioii  occupies  a  4is- 
tricA  of  90  squttre  miles^  and  is  aepwrate  fron 
Connecticut  on  the  vo*  hj  an  imaginaiy  line 
drawn  firom  »•  to  $.  and  finom  Massachusetts  by 
another  line  from  e.  to  o.    See  article  Rhode 

IsiiAKD.] 

[PnovinnKCfi,  the  chief  tofvn  of  the  above 
county,  situate  22  ratles  t^hyw^iw.  from  New- 
forty  uid  84  from  the  aea ;  seated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  Narraganset  Bay,  on  both  sides 
of  Providence  River,  the  two  parts  of  the  town 
being  cmmected  by  a  bridge,  160  feet  long  and 
as  wide.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  9tBJte^ 
having  been  settled  by  Roger  Williams  and  his 
company  m  1636 ;  and  Ues  in  Int.  4P  46""  «•  atnd 
long  7P  23^  a).  37 «dlea«.  bv  m.^  Boston,  nad 
S06  It.  e.  of  Philadelphia.  Ships  of  almost  an^ 
«ze  sail  up  and  down  the  cnamiel,  which  is 
marked  out  by  stakes,  erected  at  points  of  shoals 
and  beds  lyiag  in  the  river,  so  that  a  stranger 
may  come  up  to  the  town  without  a  pilot.  A 
ship  of  950  tons,  for  the  E.  India  trade,  was  Itfftel v 
buut  in  this  town,  and  fitted  for  sea.  In  1764, 
there  were  belongmg  to  the  coimty  of  Providence 
64  sail  of  vessels,  containing  4380  tons.  In  1790, 
there  ware  189  vessels,  coiitainins;  lI,94£ton8. 
This  town  suffered  much  by  the  Indian  war  of 
1675,  when  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  Rhode  Idand  for  shelter.  In  the  late  war,  the 
jcaae  was  i«versed ;  nam  of  the  inhahitjants  of 
timt  island  removed  to  Provideaoe.  The  public 
bsuldinffs  ore,  an  elegant  aeeting^hoose  tar  Bap- 
tists, 80  feet  square,  with  a  lolly  and  beautinil 
'Steeple,  and  a  large  bell,  cast  at  the  Hme  Fur^ 
naoe  in  Scituate;  a  meeting-house  for  Fnmds 
and  Quakers ;  three  for  Congregationalists,  one 
of  wluch,  lately  erected,  is  the  most  elesant  per- 
haps in  the  United  States ;  an  Episcopal  church ; 
a  handsome  court-house,  70  feet  by  40,  in  which 
is  deposited  a  libraiy  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  and  comtry ;  a  work-house ;  a 
marketphouse,  80  feet  lon^  and  40  wide ;  and  a 
brick  school-honso,  in  which  feiur  achocds  are 
kept.  lUuMle  Islmud  college  is  established  at 
Providenoe.  The  elegant  bnildii^  erected  for 
its  aocommodation,  is  situate  on  a  hill  to  thee, 
-of  the  town;  and  wJiile  4ts  dievated  situation 
renders  it  delightful,  by  commanding  an  esiten- 
sive  variegated  prospect,  it  fiiraishes  it  wijifli  a 
pnae,  salubrious  air.  The  >edifiee  is  of  farick, 
fburrfltories  high,  150  feet  long  and  46  wide^  with 
a  fsragection  of  10  feet  each  side.  It  has  48 
moms  for  -students^  and  eigte  larger  ones  for 
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|ndbiic  uses.  The  roof  is  slated.  It  is  a  flewrisk- 
uig  seminary,  and  contains  upwards  of  60  nto^ 
dents.  It  tais  a  library,  containing  between  twin 
and  3000  volumes,  and  a  valuable  philosopihical 
appiuratus.  The  houses  in  Hm  town  are  tfener 
rallv  bulk  of  wood,  thoa|^  there  are  some  mnck 
buiUings  which  are  large  and  elegants  AAb,  con^ 
venient  distance  from  the  town,  an  hospital  for 
the  small-pox  and  other  diseases  has  been^ect* 
ed.  There  are  two  spermaceti  works,  ta.  nundiar 
of  distilleries,  sugar-houses,  and  other  maaHr 
fectories.  Severai  forts  were  erected  in  and  near 
the  town  during  the  war,  which,  however,  ara 
not  kept  in  repain  It  has  an  ext^isive  iMmdB 
with  Massachusetts,  Connectiout,  ami  part  of 
Vermont;  with  the  W.  Indiea,  withEuropeu  and 
latriy  witii  the  E.  Indies  and  CSiiaa,  A  bank  has 
also  been  estaUidied  hero,  and  a  oottan  man» 
fectory,  which  employs  100  hands ;  with  whnA 
is  connected  a  milt  for  minning  cotton,  on  the 
OMNlel  of  Sir  R.  AriLwrisat's  mSl^  It  is  emcted 
at  Pawtucket  Falls,  in  ]N.  Piiovidenae,iand  is  the 
first  of  the  kint  built  in  America.  The  ei^ 
^rtsforonp  year,  ending  September  SO,  1794^ 
mnounted  to  the  vuueof  (Mld«S73  dollaiB..  Itoob* 
tains  6380  inhabitants^  including  48  slaves^ 

[PnovinsMCE,  North,  a  towndnp  of  fihoda 
Island,  in  Providence  County,  «.  of  the  town. of 
Providence,  s.  of  Smithfield,  and  sepaaated  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  on  the  ;e.  by  P 
tocket  river.  It  eontaiw  1071  cnhabitratSy 
duding  five  slaves.] 

[Pnovinniron,  a  river  which  &Hs  into  N 
ganset  Bay  on  the  ta.  side  of  Rhode  island, 
rises  by  several  branches,  part  of  which  conm 
from  Biassachusetts.  It  is  navigable  aa  fiur  as 
Providence  for  ships  of  900  Ions,  30  miles  fircnn 
the  sea.  It  affords  fine  fish,  oysters^  and  lob^ 
-stars.] 

[PnoYioBNeB,  a  township  of  New  York^  situ- 
a^  in  Sarato^  Countv,  taken  firom  Galway,  iMid 
incorporated  m  1796.  j 

[PnovinENCB,  Upper  and  Lower,  townships 


it 


ontgomety 


iirDelaware  County,  Pennsvivania.! 

[Providbnce,   a  township  in  M 
County,  Penn^lvania.1 

Providence,  an  island  of  the  N. 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. It  is  1 1  miles  long  and  .four  wide,  and 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  buocaniers  or 
nirates,  who  fortified  it,  making  it  .tlmir  refoge 
m  some  years.  Its  w.  eztnemity,  called  the 
Island  of  Santa  Catalina,  is  separated  firom  the 
rest  of  the  island  by  a  narrow  channel,  over 
which  waa  thrown  a  bridge  by.  the  said  pirales. 
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-Nbtwithstandiiig  it  be  snaall,  it  should  be  oonsi* 
dered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  W.  India  islands, 
«8  well  from  its  fertility  as  from  the  salubrity  6S 
its  climate ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  facility 
of  its  fortification  and  defence  of  its  coasts,  the 
abundance  of  its  fine  water,  and  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  in  it  no  serpent  or  venomous 
insect. 

[Pbotincb,  an  island  in  Delaware  River,  six 
milies  bdow  Philadelphia.  It  is  joined  to  the 
main  land  by  a  dam.j 

[Province  Town  is  situate  on  the  hook  of 
Cape  Cod,  in  Banistable  County,  Massachusetts, 
tiiree  miles  n.  w.  of  Race  Point.    Its  harbour, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  opens  to 
the  s*  and  has  depth  of  water  for  any  ships.   This 
was  the  first  port  entered  by  the  English  when 
tiiey  came  to  settle  in  New  England,  in  16S0.    It 
has  becm  in  a  tiurivin^  and  decaying  state  many 
times.    It  is  now  rising,  and  contains  454  inha- 
bitants ;  whose  sole  dependence  is  upon  the  cod- 
fisbery,  in  which  they  employ  SO  sail,  great  and 
small.   Ten  of  their  vessels,  in  1790,  took  11,000 
quintals  of  cod-fish.  They  are  so  expert  and  suc- 
-eearfbl,  that  they  have  not  lost  a  vessel  or  a  man 
in  the  business,  since  the  war.    The  houses,  in 
number  about  90,  stand  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
cape,  frcmting  the  #.  e.   Thej  are  one  stonr  high, 
and  set  upon  piles,  that  the  driving  sands  may 
•pass  under  them ;  otherwise  they  would  be  buried 
m  sand.    Th^  raise  nothing  fi^m  their  lands^ 
but  are  wholly  dependent  on  Boston,  and  the 
towns  in  the  vicinity,  for  every  vegetable  produc- 
tion.   There  are  mit  two  horses  and  two  yokes 
of  oxen  kept  in  the  town.    They  have  about  50 
cows,  which  feed  in  the  spring  upon  beach  grass, 
which  grows  at  intervals  upon  the  shore ;  and  in 
summer  they  feed  in  the  sunken    ponds  and 
marshy  places  that  are  found  between  the  sand- 
hills.   Here  the  cows  are  seen  wading,  and  even 
swimming,  plunging  their  heads  into  the  water 
up  to  their  horns,  picking  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  the  roots  and  herbs  produced  in  the  water. 
They  are  fed  in  the  winter  on  sedge,  cut  from 
the  flats.! 

[PRUCEROS,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  New 
Spain,  in  the  S.  Sea.] 

PRUDENCE,  an  uland  of  the  N.  Sea,  situate 
in  the  Bay  of  I^arraganset  ita  the  province  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  five  leagues  lon^  from  n.  to 
s»  of  a  triangular  figure,  one  mile  wide  on  one 
side  and  three  on  another,  and  having  its  w.  ex- 
tremity five  miles  from  Bristol. 

PUACHUN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Itata  in  the  king- 
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dom  of  Chile,  near  the  river  of  dus  name  and  the 
coast. 

PUANAS,  YaIiIiB  de,  a  settlemrat  of  the 
province  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  in  N. 
America;  situate  oetween  the  real  of  mines  of 
Sombrarete  and  the  city  of  Ouadiana. 

PUANCHU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
district  of  Tolten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile^ 
on  the  coast  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Budi. 

PUANTE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  rises  from 
the  Lake  Amaguntick,  runs  nearly  due  w*  mA 
enters  the  St.  I^wrence. 

PUANTS,  Bay  o^  on  the  ».  coast  of  the  Lake 
Michagan  in  Canada.  It  is  veij  large,  handsome, 
and  convenient,  is  many  leagues  long,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  sack.  Its  entrance  is  full  of  islands, 
inhabked  by  Ponteoutamis  Indians,  and  in  the 
most  interior  part  of  it  the  French  have  built  the 
fort  called  Otchaffros ;  also,  at  a  small  distance 
from  this,  a  small  river  intervening,  is  the  set- 
lement  of  Indians  reduced  to  the  frith  by  the 
Jesuits,  of  the  name  of  San  Francisco  Xavier. 
[See  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bat.] 

PUANLLABQUEN,  a  river  of  the  kWom 
of  Chile,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Yaloivia. 
In  its  vicinity  the  l^mniards  have  built  a  fort  to 
restrain  the  infidel  Indians. 

PUCANA,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  (Mno- 
vince  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Albania. 

PUCARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Lampa  in  Peru,  on  the  dkirt  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Yilcanota ;  and  consequaitly 
of  a  very  cold  temperature,  and  subject  to  tem- 
pests. *Near  it  are  to  be  seen  the  rums  of  a  cas- 
tle, which  was  of  the  heathens,  of  a  square 
fiffure,  and  within  it  two  reservoirs,  the  beds  of 
iraich  are  formed  of  stone,  some  being  of  the 
size  of  three  yards  in  length  and  two  in  widtih. 
Not  fiir  from  nence  is  a  fountain  of  warm  water. 

PucARA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Xauia  in  the  same  kingdom, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huancayo. 

PucARA,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gbnieato  of  Guarochiri  in  the  same  kingdom,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Yanli. 

PucARA,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman  in  the  same  kingdom ;  and  of 
the  district  of  the  city  of  Cordoba,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name. 

PucARA,  another,  a  river  in  the  same  pro- 
vince ;  it  rises  near  the  R.  Primero,  close  to  the 
settlement  of  Candelaria,  pursues  an  e.  ooufse, 
laving  along  the  5.  side  of  the  citv  of  Cordova, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  IdO  miles  empties  it- 
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^Ifinto  a  lake  about  85  milM  $.  of  the  lake  of 
Saladas  de  los  Porangos. 

PucARA,  another,  t^f  the  ptovinoe  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamaros  in  the  kingmm 
of  Quito. 

PucARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucum&n,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  the  dt  J  of  C6rdoba,  passes  opposite  it,  run- 
ning e.  and  enters  the  Salado. 

I^UCARANI^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorregimietiio  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru.  In  the  time 
of  the  Indians  it  was  called  Quescamarca,  which 
signifies  the  place  of  stones,  from  the  abundance 
of  these  found  in  its  mountains.  Also,  the  Spa- 
niards, when  they  peopled  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Viceroy  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  called  it  Pu- 
carani,  to  please  the  Indians,  and  in  memory  of  a 
fortress  which  they  had  four  leagues  jfrom  thence, 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  Pacajes  Indians. 
It  is  w.  of  Tiaguanaco,  and  three  leagues  from 
the  great  lake  Titicaca,  from  whence  the  inha- 
bitants supply  themselves  with  plenty  of  fish. 
These  Grentiles  adored  a  mountain,  which  rises 
conspicuous  amidst  the  others  of  the  corderiUoy 
and  which  is  the  one  nearest  to  the  settlement 
called  Cacaaca,  and  always  covered  with  snow. 
In  this  mountain  the  Indians  have  a  figure  of  an 
Indian  in  stone,  of  half  a  vard  hi^h,  and  to  this 
they  sacrifice,  by  way  of  propitiation,  human 
creatures,  whenever  they  think  the  deity  is 
angry,  and  at  other  times  sheep,  rabbits,  and 
other  animals.  After  the  conquest  of  the  king* 
dom,  there  entered  to  preach  here  the  fiithers 
Juan  Ciddera  de  Roxas  and  Pedro  Sanchez  Ber- 
nal,  most  pious  clergy,  and  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  reliaion.  In  1576,  the  religions  of  St.  Au- 
gustin  left  this  curacy  for  that  of  Viacha,  which 
18  very  near ;  and  tlie  first  curate  of  which  was 
Fr.  Juan  del  Canto.  It  has  been  rendered  cele- 
brated from  the  devout  sanctuary  of  the  mira- 
culous image  of  Naestra  Senora  de  la  Cande- 
laria,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Gracia,  and 
commonly  called  Pucarani:  this  image  was 
brought  here  in  1589,  by  the  fathers  Nicolas 
Ximenez  and  Gteronimo  (jramarra,  and  was  made 
from  a  model  of  the  image  of  Copacavana,  by 
Don  Francisco  Tito  Yupanaui,  an  Indian  of  the 
blood  royal.  This  imaffe  has  performed  such 
repeated  miracles,  as  to  have  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary devotion  in  all  these  provinces,  as  is 
manifested  by  the  concourse  or  peeple,  of  all 
nations,  coming  to  implore  relief  in  their  neoes« 
■ities.  This  settlement  is  nine  leagues  from  La 
Pas,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Valley  of 
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Cruarina,  in  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  this 
name,  between  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Diego  Cen- 
teno,  who  commanded  the  royal  army :  in  lat» 
17«  12^*. 

PUCARE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  fi;ovem- 
ment  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Cocaimas  Indians,  runs 
nearly  due  n.  and  enters  the  Maranon,  or  Ama- 
zon, opposite  the  settlement  of  Yameos. 

PUCATIATLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corr«etW«ii/o  of  An^raes  in  Peru. 

PUCHACAY,  a  province  and  corregimienia  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
province  of  Itata,  on  the  €.  by  Huilquilerou,  on 
the  s,  by  the  river  Bio-blo,  and  on  the  w.  by  the 
sea.  From  n.  to  s.  it  is  19  leagues  in  extent,, 
and  23  from  e.  to  w.  It  is  irrigated  by  the  river 
Andalien  and  several  other  small  streams. 

[This  province  produces  ^old  dust  in  abun- 
dance, and  also  great  quantities  of  strawberries, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  which  are  the  largest 
in  Chile.  Gualqui,  or  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
founded,  in  the  year  1754,  upon  the  n,  shore  of 
the  river  Bio-bro,  is  properly  the  capital,  and 
the  residence  of  the  prefect,  or  ccrregidor.  This 
province  comprehends  the  prefecturate  of  Con- 
cepcion,  which  extends  a  little  beyond  the  city 
ofthat  name.  Of  this  we  shall  say  a  few  words, 
in  addition  io  what  we  have  alreacly  stated,  under 
its  proper  article. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  founded  by  I^Bdro  di 
Valdivia,  in  a  dell  or  v^ley,  formed  on  the  sea- 
coast  by  some  beautiful  hills,  in  lat.  56^  47^,  and 
long.  19P  9^.   This  city  is  the  second  in  the  king- 
dom. At  its  commencement  it  flourished  greatJ^^ 
from  the  vast  quantities  of  gold  that  were  dug  m 
its  vicinity;  but  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Monijrueno,  in  the  year  1554,  it  ^as  abandoned 
by  Vfllagran,  the  eovemor,  and  the  iiihabilants^ 
on  the  approadi  of  Lautaro,  tlie  Araucanian  gene- 
ral,  and  by  him  taken  and  burned.    It  was,  how* 
ever,  rebuilt  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
following  year,  after  a- period  of  six  months ;  but 
Lautaro  returning  again,  rendered  himself  mas- 
ter of  ft,  slew  in  the  assault  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison,  and  razed  it  to  its  foundations, 
Don  Gkircia  de  Mendoza,  after  his  victories  over 
Caupolican,   restored  it  anew,  and  fortified  it 
stron^y.    Having  successfully  resisted  the  at- 
temptof  the  Araucanians  to  take  it,  who  besieged 
it  for  fifty  days,  it  continued  to  flourish  in  great 
splendour  until  the  year  1608,  when,  with  die 
other  5.  cities  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  taken* 
and  burned  by  the  Toqui  Poillamachu.    It  soen,^ 
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[however,  began  to  rise  again  from  ito  adies,  and 
resume  its  former  lustre^  in  consequence  of  the 
ffreat  commerce  which  was  carried  on  there;  and 
becoming  more  strong  and  populous  than  ever, 
the  Araucanians  ceased  to  molest  it.  But  in  the 
year  1730  a  calamity  of  a  new  kind  assailed  it. 
it  was  aJmost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
attended  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  which  over- 
flowed the  greater  part,  and  swept  away  every 
thing  that  it  met  in  its  course.  Notwithstanding 
these  repeated  misfortunes,  the  inhabitants  ob- 
stinately resolved  to  persevere,  and  built  it  anew 
in  a  handsome  manner ;  but  did  not  enjoy  it  lon^, 
for  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  1751,  this 
devoted  city  was  again  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake and  an  influx  of  the  sea,  which  entirelv 
covered  it.  They  fortunately  escaped,  and  took 
refiige  on  the  neighbouring  hills;  but  continued 
for  13  years  in  an  unsettled  state,  not  being  able 
to  aerce  among  themselves  in  rebuilding  the  dty * 
At  length  they  resolved  to  abandon  its  former 
site,  and  founded  a.  new  city,  at  the  distance  of 
a  league  irom  the  sea,  in  a  bNeautifiil  plain  called 
Mocha,  upon  the  it.  shore  of  the  Bio-bio. 

The  prefect,  or  carregidar,  is  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  royal  decree,  commander  of  the  anny, 
this  being[  the  principal  place  for  the  rendeasvous 
of  the  militia  of  the  countiy.  It  has  for  many 
yearS'  be^n  the  residence  or  the  camp-master« 
general,  and  of  late  that  of  the  serieant-raajor* 
The  roval  treasury  in  this  place,  from  whence 
the  soldiers  of  the  frontiers,  as  well  as  those  be- 
longinff  to  the  city,,  are  paid,  is  confided  to  the 
care  of  a  treasurer,  a  cashier,  and  an  inspector. 
The  aucUenzih  or  royal  council,  was  first  esta- 
blished in  Concepcion  in  the  year  1507 ;  but  was 
afterwards  abolished,  and  re-e&tablished  some 
years  after  in^th^  capital  of  St.  Ja^.  The  pre- 
sident is,  however,  obliged  to  reside  in  this  city 
for  six  months,  and  has  a  palace  in  it  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Imperial,  in  the  year 
1603,  it  ifas  erected  into  a  bishopric. 

Besides  containing  convents  of  all  the  reli- 
l^ous  orders  established  in  Chile,  it  has  one  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Trinity,  a  college  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits,  with  public  schools,  in 
which  were  taught  the  sciences  of  humanity, 
philosophy,  and  theology ;  a  college  of  nobility, 
which  was  likewise  unaer  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  Tridentine  seminary.  The  inha<^ 
hitants,  in  consequence  of  so  manv  misfortunes^ 
scarcely  amount,  at  present,  to  13,000. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  at  all  seasons 
Very  mild;  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  sea-coast 
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abonnds  witii  eitery  Und  of  fish  at  the  most  de- 
licious kinds,  both  scaled  and  testaceous.  The 
harbour,  mr  bay,  is  sp^ious,  extending  ftdl  3| 
leagues  fromii.  to  s.  and  as  many  from  e.  to  w. 

The  Quiriguina,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island, 
aituated  at  its  mouth,  forms  two  entrances  to  it, 
the  e.  of  which,  called  Boca  Grande,  is  two  miles 
wide,  and  the  w^  called  Boca  Chica,  is  but  a  little 
more  than  a  mile.  The  harbour  affords  good 
and  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  burden, 
especially  in  a  port  called  Talca^ano,  where 
ships  at  present  lie,  as  the  new  city  is  not  &r 
distant.] 
.    PUCHACHAILGUA.    See  MisBnioonniA. 

PUCHUNGO,  some  lakes  of  the  province  and 
corr^mt eiilo  of  QuiUota  in  the  kingoom  of  Chile, 
near  the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Quillota  and 
Jiigua. 

PUCHUTLA,  a  settlement  o£  the  province 
and  akaU6a  nrngfor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  of  the  district  and  jurisdicticm  of 
that  cify. 

PUCKANTALLA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Cwrolina ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Coussa. 

.  PUCIBINABIS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
of  Indians  of  this  nation,  held  by  the  CarmeUles 
of  P<Hrtugal  in  the  country  of  tlie  Amazonas,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Negro. 

PUCQUIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimi€nk>  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  caracv  <^  the  settlement  of  Mangas. 

PUCQUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiafdo  oi  Lucanas  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former. 

PUCRO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien  and  kinffdom  of  Tierra  Firme* 
It  rises  in  the  interior  of  this  province,  runs  9. 
and,  turning  its  coarse  to  s.  enters  the  Tuira. 

PUCTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Taootepec  and  akaUia  nuwor  ^ 
Justlahuaca  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  57 
families  of  Indians. 

PUCULLAN,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  which  rund  n.  n*  w.  and  enters  the 
Token. 

PUCUNA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  eon« 
tained  at  present  in  that  of  Charcas  to  the  Si  of 
Cuzco.  It  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  tlM 
Inca  Boca,  sixth  monarch.  The  word  Pucuna 
signifies,'  in  the  Mexican  tongue,  windy,  and  it 
is  here  well  applied  from  the  continual  currents 
of  air  which  blow  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Cordillera, 

PUDAGUELL,  a  \9ke  of  the  kingdom,  of 
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Chile  in  the  dfeirict  of  the  cit^  c(  Santiafo.  It 
IB  two  leagues  long,  and  its  mores  are  covered 
with  trees  resembling  the  laurel,  and  bdoig  called 
sauces  or  maiienes^  and  remaining  green  the  whole 
^ear  round.  This  lake  is  of  such  depth  as  to  be 
navigable  for  ships  of  war.  It  abounds  in  fish 
of  excellent  quality,  and  particularly  in  trout 
i|nd  bagresy  which  are  easily  caught.  Three 
leaeues  from  the  city  of  Santiago. 

FUEBLA,  San  Jobbph  de  la,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  (dcaUUa 
mayor  of  Cholula  in  Nueva  Elspana. 

FuEBLA,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Es- 
pa.iia.    See  Angeles. 

.  PuEBLA,  another,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Gvandda.    See  Toao. 

PUEBLO,  El,  a  settlement  in  the  province 
and  carregimieHto  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom 
pf  Chile. 

PUEBLO-LLANO,  asettlement  of  thegovem- 
ment  and  {urisitiction  of  M^rida  in  the  Nnevo 
Reynio  de  Graaaday  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, produces  mucn  maize  and  papas;  con- 
tains S5  housekeepers  and  70  Indians,  who  ma* 
nufiicture  large  and  small  hampers,  Lv  which  th^ 
carry  on  a  good  trade,  and  by  whien,  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  neat  cattle  and  mares,  iStkey  contrive* 
to  live  very  comfortably. 

Pueblo-Llano,  another  settlement  in  the 
saaie  province  and  kingdom  as  the  form^.  It 
is  small,  of  a  hot  teraperatmre,  produces  much 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  fffioof,  and  plantains. 

PUEBLO-NUB  VO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Otzuhiama  and  ai'> 
caUia  mayor  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
coAtains  18  fiuniUe^  of  Indians,  who  are  free 
from  tribute,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bound  to' 
carry  over  passengers  who  trade  in  that  descrip- 
tion from  one  iside  to.  the  other  of  the  river  which 
sunxMUide  it,  this  river  being  equally  large  and 
dangerous.  These  Indians,  therefofe,  carry  over 
people  without  fee  or  ren^d,  and  they  maintain' 
themselves  by  some  seeds,  fruits,  and  garden- 
herbs,  which  they'culiivate,  irriffating  thenr  lands 
Sr  the  waters  of  the  eaid  river;  n>ur  kagues  from 
e  aettlement  of  Tanquiuche. 

PuEBLo<-NuEvo,  another  settlement,  with  the' 
dedicatoiy  title  of  San  Ildefonso,  in  the  province 
andcofrfgtmwiito  of  Saiia  in  Peru. 

PuBBLo-NtJEVo,  another,  in  the  province  and 
i^m'egimienio  of  Tinta,  or  Canes  and  Canehes, 
in  the  same  kingdom;  annexed  to  the  cura^  of 
the  settlement  of  Pampamarca. 

PvBBLo-NuEvo,  another^  of  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  city  of  Pedrazsa,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  situate  at  die  top  of  a  mountain.  It  is 
of  a  hot  temperature,  proauces  in  abundance  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  productions  of  this  climate, 
and  is  much  reduced,  as  its  population  amounts 
now  to  only  18  housekeepers  and  50  Indians. 

PtTEBLo-NuEvo,  anotner,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Aca- 
poneta  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  two  leagues  s.  of  the 
settlement  of  Sallula. 

PuEBLo-NuEvo,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Guayana,  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Paraiba. 

PuEBLO-NuEvo,  another,  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  which 
enters  the  Cesar6. 

PtTEBLo-NcTEVo,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Guaique, 
and  e.  of  the  city  of  Coro. 

Pu^BLo-NuEvo,  another,  of  the  same  pro« 
vince  and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  in  the  w.  part 
and  opposite  Uie  city  of  Coro. 

PuEBLo-NuEvo,  another,  of  the  provitice  and 
government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former,  of  the  district  of  SinA ;  n.  of  the 
town  of  Lorica,  and  distant  from  it  a  little  more 
than  a  league. 

PifEBLO-NuBVO,  another,  of  the  same  pro- 
vince'and  kingdom  as  the  former;  to  the  j.  of 
the  Sabana  Grande. 

PUEBLO-YIEJO  DE  LoNDBEs,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Tucum&n 
in  Peru ;  on  the  spot  where  the  old  city  of  Lon- 
dres  stood,  and  wnieh  was  founded  in  nonour  of 
Queen  Maiy  of  England,  who  married  Philip  II. 
and  which  was  afterwards*  translated  thence  with 
the  name  of  Catamarca. 

PuBBLo-V-iEGo,  another  settlement,  in  the 
province  and  torrtghniento  of  Cu^o  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  San  Juan 
da  1&  Fmntera 

PUBBLOS-NUEVOS,  two  settlements  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of*Xonacatep6o 
and  aleabka  mayor' at  Cuemavaca  in  Nuevtb 
Espafia,  bulk  lately,  and  situate  very  near  to 
each  other. 

*  PUELA,  a  settlement  of  the  {mivinoe  and 
eorregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

PUEMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  eorreghnienio 
ofthe  district  and  jurisdiction  of  LasCincoLeguaa 
of  the  city  of  Quito. 

PUEKTE,  Santiago  be  la,  a  setUement  of 
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the  head  settlement  of  Tarimbaro  and  akaMa 
mayor  of  Yalladolid  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Mechoacan.  It  contains  85  families  of  Indians 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  eight 
estates  of  its  district,  and  is  divided  from  the  ca- 
pital merely  by  a  river. 

PuENTE,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
zil, which  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  sierra  of  Los 
Coriges ;  rims  e.  and  enters  the  Tocantines  be- 
tween those  of  Magues  and  San  Antonio. 

PUER,  [or  more  properly  Peur,]  a  J)ay  on 
the  s*  coast,  and  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French  in  the  island  St.  Domingo,  between  the 
rivers  Salado  and  Colorado. 

PUERCOS,MoiiRo  DE,  a  very  lofty  mountain 
at  the  extremity  or  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
coast  in  the  province  and  government  of  Vera- 

fua,  of  the  lungdom  of  Tierra  Firme  in  the  S. 
ea. 

PuEitcos,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea ;  one  of  the 
small  Lucayas,  between  those  of  Providence  and 
Espiritu  Santo. 

PuERCos,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  enters  the  sea  between  the  Bay  of  Honda 
and  that  of  Santa  Isabel. 

[PuRCOs,  another  river  in  N.America;  the 
coontry  between  which  and  the  sources  of  the 
river  Colorado  is  unknown.] 

PUERRES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

[PUERTO,  the  Spanish  name  for  port.  Names 
of  this  description,  adopted  by  the  Spaniards, 
will  be  ibund  under  Port,  or  Porto.] 

Puerto,  S.  Martin  del,  a  citv  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  S.  Juan  de  Los  Llanos 
in  the  Nuevo  Rejmo  de  Granada :  founded  by 
Ca)ptain  Pedro  Daza  in  1585,  with  the  name  of 
Medina  del  Torres,  and,  from  having  been  de- 
stroyed a  second  time,  with  the  name  it  at  pre- 
sent retains,  by  Governor  Juan  de  Zarate  in 
1641,  as  being  on  the  shore  of  the  river  and 
port  of  Ariari.  This  city  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  quantity  of  gold  and  riches  which  it  formerly 
possessed ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  so  reduced  and 
poor,  as  scarcely  to  count  GO  housekeepers.  It 
IS  of  a  very  hot  and  unhelailthy  temperature,  and 
yields  the  same  vegetable  productions  aa  the 
other  settlements  or  this  province,  and  particu- 
larlv  wild  cocof ,  which  abounds^  greatly.  Not- 
withstanding the  country  be  so  siddy  as  we  have 
i'ust  mentioned,  we  should  remark  that  Doctor 
i^ifieros  lived  curate  here  for  90  years,  dying  in 
1741.  It  is  eight  leagues  from  die  city  cf  S. 
Martin,  and  SO  from  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Santa  fi. 
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PcBRto,  another  dty,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Santa  Maria,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 

S^vemment  of  Barbacoas  in  the  kingdom  of 
uito.    It  is  verv  reduced  and  poor. 

Puerto,  anotner,  with  the  oedicatory  title  of 
S.  Estevan,  of  the  province  and  alcaUia  mayor  of 
Panuco  in  Nueva  Espaiia  ;  founded  by  Gonzalo 
de  Sandoval,  by  order  of  Heman  Cortes  in  1590. 
It  has  a  very  good  parish  church,  and  a  conve- 
nient and  safe  port  at  eight  leagues  distance. 
Sixty-five  leagues  from  Mexico. 

PUERTO-REAL,  a  city  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica.    See  Port  Royal. 

Puerto-Real,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  colony  of  8.  Caro- 
lina ;  situate  on  the  confines  of  Georgia.  It  has 
a  veiy  large  and  convenient  bay  of  the  same  title, 
and  capable  of  containing  many  ships.  The 
island  is  small,  but  of  a  beautiful  temtoiy,  and 
celebrated  from  the  city  of  Beaufort,  which  stands 
in  it,  having  been  the  first  commercial  town 
which  the  English  had  in  that  part  of  America. 

Puerto-Real,  one  of  the  tnree  entrances  of 
the  lake  of  Terminos,  in  the  province  ^xkAakeU&a 
mayor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  JSspaila ;  formed  by 
the  islands  of  Tris. 

PUERTO-RICO,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea, 
one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  discovered  by  the 
admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  in  his  se- 
cond voyage  in  1509.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
adelantado  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  native  of  Se- 
ville, after  many  conflicts  and  fiudgues;  since 
its  natives  were  very  valorous,  and  defimded 
their  libertjr  at  the  dearest  rate,  the  greater  part 
of  them  dying  with  the  weapons  in  their  hands. 
It  was  then  extremely  well  peopled  with  In- 
dians ;  and  some  authors  exaggerate  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to>600,000.  ][lbthisas  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  in  1778  it  contained  only 
80,660  inhabitants,  of  whidi,  only  6530  were 
slaves.  There  were  th«i  reckoned  upon  the 
island  77,384  head  of  homed  cattle,  83,195 
horses,  1515  mules^  49,058  head  of  small  cattl^ 
5861  plantations,  yielding  S737  quintals  of  su- 
gar ;  1 163  quintals  of  cotton,  19^56  quintals  of 
rice,  15,216  quintals  of  maize,  7458  quintals  of 
tobacco,  and  9860  quintals  of  molasses.  It  is 
94  miles  long,  and  35  wide.] 

The  rains,  which  cause  it  to  be  unhealthy,  last 
during  the  months  of  July  and  AiJUpist ;  but  with- 
out them  the  heat  would  be  insuflferable.  In  the 
mid-summer,  or  time  of  gathering  the  harvests^ 
the  hurricanes  are  very  frequent ;  and  that  ex- 
perienced in  1743,  was  so  strong  as  to  render  the 
land  for  a  long  time  barren.    In  the  former  sea- 
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son  mat  mischief  is  done  to  the  plants  and  fruits 
by  the  n,  e,  wind.  From  eieht  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  evening  the  briza  prevails ;  but 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  momiuj^,  and  from  four 
to  six  in  the  evening,  the  heat  is  very  intense. 

The  territory,  which  is  beautified  fh>m  the  va- 
riety of  woods,  hills,  valleys,  and  meadows,  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  abundant  in  wild  cattle, 
the  same  having  been  first  brought  hither  by  the 
Spaniards.  Through  the  middle  of  the  island 
passes,  from  e.  to  w,  a  chain  or  cordiUera  of  moun- 
tains, fh>m  which  descend  many  rivers  and  streams 
which  water  the  llanuraSj  causing  them  to  be 
covered  with  fine  pastures.  The  hills  and  skirts 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  fit  for 
ship-building  and  other  useful  purposes ;  but  the 
principal  productions,  and  which  form  the  com* 
merce  of  this  island,  are  sugar,  ginger,  cotton, 
flax,  coffee,  cassia,  incense,  and  hides,  of  which 
are  embarked  annually  2000  for  Europe;  also 
mules,  which  are  much  esteemed  in  the  islands  of 
St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Santa  Cruz.  It  also 
abounds  in  canafistotay  rice,  maize*  plantains, 
pines,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  calaoashes,  po- 
tatoes^ melons,  and  many  other  productions,  not 
to  omit  fine  salt.  Notwithstanding  all  these  ad- 
vantages the  chief  use  made  of  it  by  the  Spa- 
niards was  as  a  place  for  their  ships  to  touch  at 
and  take  in  necessaries  on  their  passage  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme  and  Nueva  Elspafla, 
ana  this  from  its  fevourable  situation  and  good- 
ness of  its  port.  It  was  thus  also  that  there  was 
established  here  the  office  of  the  maritime  post, 
and  that  it  was  the  place  where  the  letters  for  the 
aforesaid  kingdoms,  and  for  that  of  Granada,  are 
put  up  together.  This  island  has  few  towns ; 
out  tne  innabitants  of  them  should  amount  to 
10,000. 

[According  to  Humboldt  the  dollars  imported 
into  Puerto-Kico  and  Cuba  in  1803,  amounted  to 
11,000,000 ;  and  the  exports  consisted  of  produce 
to  the  value  of  9,000,000  dollars.  Puerto-Rico 
requires  annual  remittances  from  Mexico.  The 
population  of  Cuba  in  1804  is  stated,  by  the  same 
author,  at  433,000  souls  ;  and  Le  Dru  makes  that 
of  Puerto-Rico,  in  1794,  136,000.] 

Puerto-Rico,  the  capital,  is  the  city  of  th^ 
same  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Juan ; 
situate  in  a  small  island  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
island  of  Puerto-Rico,  and  united  by  means  of  a 
causeway.  The  port  is  very  large  and  conveni- 
ent, and  in  it  vessels,  however  large,  may  lie  per- 
iecUy  safe.  This  city  was  founded  by  Joan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  in  l5lO.  It  is  of  an  hot  tempe- 
rature, bqt  abounding  in  vegetable  productions^ 


and  is  much  ftequented  by  vessels.  It  has  been 
the  focus  of  a  contraband  trade  carried  on  bv  the 
English,  Fr^ich,  and  Dutch,  with  the  Spaniards, 
in  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  provisions  made  to  the 
contrary. 

It  has  convents  of  the  religious  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  St.  Domingo,  a  monastery  of  nuns, 
and  two  hospitals ;  the  one  with  the  name  of  La 
Concepcion,  for  the  sick  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
another  cidled  San  Nicholas,  fbr  the  troops  of  the 

firrison ;  also  an  hermitage,  dedicated  to  Santa 
na. 

In  the  s.  w.  part  of  the  city  is  the  fbrt  and  cita- 
del, allied  San  Antonio,  which  at  the  sitme  time 
defends  and  commands  the  city  ;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  fort  is  another  strong  large  castle. 
It  is  thie  head  of  a  bishopric,  suffiragan  to  the 
archbishopric  of  St.  Domingo,  erected  in  1511. 
The  Sefior  Don  Charles  III.  whom  Grod  pre- 
serve, made  it  in  1766  a  royal  garrison,  as  a 
perpetual  banishment  to  criminals,  who  employ 
themselves  in  the  labours  of  the  great  works 
and  fortifications  which  are  making  to  render  it 
impregnable.  Its  population  is  composed  of 
from  400  to  500  Snanilirds,  exclusive  of  the 
people  of  colour  ana  the  prisoners,  who  form 
an  immense  number. 

This  city  has  been  invaded  several  times.  The 
first  by  Francis  Drake,  who  burnt  all  the  vessels 
that  were  in  the  port ;  but  who,  not  being  able 
to  keep  it  without  abandoning  his  schemes  for  the 
plundering  of  other  ports  of  America,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  the  place  of  arms.  The  second 
attempt  was  in  15^,  and  also  by  the  English, 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  made  nim- 
self  master  of  the  whole  island,  and  had  thoughts 
of  retaining  it,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with 
the  island  of  Jamaica;  but  having  lost  400  men 
in  the  space  of  a  month  by  an  epidemic  disorder, 
he  almndoned  it,  carrving  away  70  pieces  of  can- 
non and  great  wealth.  The  third  attempt  was 
by  the  Dutch,  who  sent  hither  a  strong  s<}uadron 
in  1615,  which  took  and  sacked  the  city,  but 
could  not  reduce  the  castle ;  and  it  was  attacked 
a  fourth  time  in  1742,  by  the  English,  but  with* 
out  their  being  able  to  obtain  any  advantage 
whatever. 

It  is  the  native  place  of  Miguel  Henriquez,  a 
celebrated  Mulatto  shoemaker,  whose  honour- 
able conduct  and  distinguished  services  done  to 
the  crown,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  ^eater 

Eart  of  his  fortune,  caused  great  distinctions  to 
e  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  permission  to  use 
the  title  of  Don  before  his  name,  also  that  of 
Captain,  with  the  use  of  a  gold  medal  with  the 
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king's  effigv.  [This  city  declared  on  the  7th  of 
December  1810,  for  the  reeene^  of  Cadiz  in  Old 
Spain.  See  Mexico.]  It  lies  in  lat.  18°  S9^ 
Wn.    Long.  66«  6^  a>. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Puerto-Rico. 

1.  Don  Alonso  Manso,  native  of  Becerril  de 
Campos,  collegiate  of  San  BartQlom6  de  Sala-* 
manca ;  of  which  university  he  was  yisitor,  by 
order  of  the  Catholic  kinff,  who  n(iade  him  also 
magistral  of  that  church.  He  was  chief  McrMon 
of  the  chapel  of  the  prince  Don  Juan,  bishop  of 
Puerto-Rico^  and  first  in<^uisitor  of  the  New 
World,  retaining  the  dignity  of  canon,  which, 
however,  he  was- afterwards  ordered  to  resign  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  returned  to  Spain 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  these  being  con- 
cluded, he  resumed  his  functions.  He  founded 
in  his  native  place  a  chapel  of  Nuestra  Seiiora, 
in  which  mass  is  celebrated  every  Saturday ;  and 
he  died  in  1534. 

2.  Don  Rodri^o  Bastidas,  dean  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  elected  m  1539.  He  came  to  Spain  on 
dhurch  afl&urs,  and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Venezuela,  which  he  visited ;  and  from  thence 
to  that  of  Puerto-Rico  in  1547 :  he  beean  the 
grand  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  and  died  there. 

9.  Don  jPr.  Andres  de  Carvajal,  natire  of  the 
town  of  Alcantara  in  Estremadura^  a  religious  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  coUegiate  in  the  col- 
lege of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  in  Alcala,  guar- 
dian of  the  convents  of  Guadalaxara  and  of  Al- 
caic ;  elected  bishop  of  Puerto-Rico,  and  pro- 
moted from  thence  to  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Domingo  in  1568. 

4.  Don  Fr.  Manuel  Mercado,  of  the  order  of 
San  Geronimo.    He  was  bishop  in  1570. 

5.  Don  Fr,  Diego  de  Salamanca,  native  of 
Burgos,  of  the  order  of  San  Augustin,  and  ttifini* 
dor  of  the  same  order.  He  passed  over  to  tndia 
as  visitor  of  those  provinces,  returned  to  Spain 
ppon  business  of  the  thr^e  mendicant  orders,  and 
was  elected  prior  of  the  convent  of  San  Felipe  el 
Real  in  Maarid,  in  which  employ  he  atood  when 
King  Philip  II.  presented  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Puerto-Rico.  He  laid,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Bteps  forming  the  ascent  to  the  temple,  and  sought 
permission  of  his  holiness  to  go  to  Rome  to  com- 
municate to  htm  some  grave  and  important  mat- 
ters ;  the  same  also  he  requested  of  the  king;  and 
he  obtained  his  request  of  both,  being  commanded 
to  leave  as  vicar-general  a  man  of  good  character. 
He  renounced  the  bishopric  in  15§7. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Nicolas  Ramos,  of  the  order  of  San 
Francisco^  native  ^fVtllasaba^^  the  bishopric  <^ 


Placencia,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  San  Pedro 
de  Alcala,  calificador  of  the  holy  office,  provincial 
of  his  province,  a  consummate  theologist  and 

?reacher,  and  elected  bishop  of  Puerto-Rico  in 
588,  and  thence  promoted  to  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Domingo. 

7.  Don  Antonio  Calderon,  dean  of  the  church 
of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  nominated  bishop  of 
Puerto-Rico  in  1592.  He  passed  to  the  bishopric 
of  the  church  of  Panama  in  1597.  As  he  was 
going  to  the  former  of  these  bishoprics  he  was 
stopped  by  a  pirate  called  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  island 
of  this  name,  and  on  the  day  of  the  cross  ;  when 
the  said  pirate  took  nothing  from  him  but  a  cross 
from  his  oreast. 

8.  Don  fV.  Martin  Vazquez  de  Arce  C^^' 
Lorenzo  Zamora  calls  him  Felipe),  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Cuzco  in  Peru,  colle- 

fiate  and  rector  in  the  college  of  Santo  Tomas  de 
evilla,  lecturer  of  arts  ana  theologr  in  the  con- 
vent of  Granada,  prior  in  those  or  Osuna  and 
Cordoba,  and  master  in  his  religion :  elected  to 
the  bishopifc  of  Puerto-Rico,  and  promoted  from 
this  see  to  that  of  Truxillo  in  1616. 

9.  Don  Fr.  Alonso  de  Monroy,  of  the  order 
of  La  Merced,  native  of  Sevilla,  in  which  con- 
vent he  was  comendadoTj  as  also  in  the  convents 
of  Bui^os,  Valladolid,  and  Toledo ;  provincial 
of  Andalucia,  and  visitor-general  of  the  provinces 
of  Peru.  He  repaired  the  cloisters  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sevilla  and  the  great  chapel,  adorning  it 
with  pictures  and  a  silver  lamp,  ana  endowing  it 
with  a  re€Ll  of  400  ducats,  and  dedicating  it  to 
Nuestra  Senora.  He  also  obtained  of  the  Pope 
the  same  indulgences  to  this  convent  as  those  en- 
joyed by  the  Basil  ican  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  in 
Rome.  He  was  elected  general  of  his  order,  ia 
which  he  ever  paid  great  resnect  to  letters  and 
virtue.  The  king,  Philip  III.,  presented  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Puerto-Rico,  but  before  he 
received  the  nulls  he  died. 

10.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  Solier,  of  the  order  of  San 
Agustin,  native  of  Barajas ;  elected  bishop  of 
Puerto-Rico  in  1616,  and  promoted  from  thence 
to  St.  Domingo  in  1619. 

11.  Don  Bernardo  de  Balbnena,  native  of  Val- 
depenas  in  the  archbishopric  or  Toledo.  He 
studied  and  graduated  as  doctor  in  the  university 
of  Sigiienza,  named  abbot  of  Jamaica  in  1608, 
and  in  1620  bishop  of  Puerto-Rico,  of  which  he 
took  possession  at  the  end  of  the  year  1633.  He 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  celebrated  a  synod^ 
and  assisted  at  the  provincial  council  at  St.  Do- 
mingo :  he  died  in  16S7,  leaving  his  estate  to  the 
cathedral,  that  on  tt  might  be  built  a  chapel  de« 
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dicated  to  San  Bernardo,  and  leaving  as  an  en- 
dowment a  lamp  which  was  to  burn  the  whole 
year  round,  and  where  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  a  mass  might  be  said  for  the  welfare  of 
his  soul,  and  another  on  the  day  of  San  Bernard, 
with  a  sermon  and  vespers.  He  wrote  the  poems 
entitled,  ^^  £1  Bernardo,  El  Sij^lo  de  Oro,  and  the 
Description  of  Puerto-Rico,"  m  verse ;  all  works 
of  great  merit. 

13.  Don  Juan  Lopez  A^rto  de  la  Mata,  na- 
tive of  Mexico,  professor  m  its  university,  canon 
in-  that  holy  church,  and  doctor  in  that  of  La 
Puebia  de  los  Angeles.  The  hing,  Philiji  lY., 
presented  him  to  the  bishopric  of  ruerto-Rico  in 
i6S0,  and  when  he  received  the  account  in  the 
island  of  Tenerifie  (of  which  place  some  will 
have  him  to  be  native),  he  was  performing  great 
acts  of  goodness  and  charity  :  he  was  promoted 
to  the  mitre  of  Venezuela  in  1634. 

13.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Alonso  de  Solis,  native  of 
Salamanca.  He  was  married,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  jihilosophy  apd  theology,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  resigning  the  titles  of  his 
house,  he  took  the  habit  of  a  religious  Carmelite 
in  the  convent  of  San  Andres  de. Salamanca;  was 
master  in  theology,  a  good  preacher,  and  of  an 
excellent  memoir ;  difinidar  in  his  province,  prior 
of  the  convent  or  San  Silvestre  de  A vila,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  of  Puerto-Rico  in  1635  : 
he  governed  till  1641,  when  he  died ;  havins  been 
extremely  charitable,  and  having  confirmed 
10,000  Indians. 

14.  Don  Fr,  Damian  Lopez  de  Aro,  of  the 
order  of  La  Santisima  Trinidad,  native  of  To- 
ledo. He  studied  in  the  convent  of  Salamanca, 
was  master  in  theology,  preacher-general  in  his 
province,  calt/kadar  of  the  supreme  council  of 
inquisition,  minister  in  the  convents  of  Guardia, 
Zimora,  Ar6valo,  Cuenca,  Talavera  de  la  Reyna, 
and  twice  in  Madrid.  In  the  first  he  made  the 
cloister  and  erected  the  b^lfi*y,  and  rebuilt  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Santo  Nino  Inocente ;  and  in. 
all  the  other  places  he  performed  works  which 
reflected  great  light  upon  his  charity  :  also  in  the 
convent  of  Madrid  he  paid  off  a  debt  of  S0,000 
ducats,  at  the  same  time  augmenting  the  estate; 
he  formed  a  library,  and  the  garden,  with  the 
fish-ponds  and  fountains,  and  left  already  laid 
the  foundations  for  an  hospital,  infirmary,  and 
house  for  novices.  He  established  the  congrega- 
tion of  Santo  Christo  de  la  F6,  built  its  chapel, 
and  brought  thither  its  imase  with  ffreat  solem- 
nity. He  was  visitor  and  dijmdor  of  nis  province, 
ana  redeemed  and  ransomed  captives  in  Ai^I. 
to  the  number  of  SOO.    He  was  commissarjr  and. 


visitor-apostolic  of  the  province  of  Andalucia, 
preacher  to  Kin^  Philip  IV .,  and,  finding  him- 
self on  the  visitation  of  the  convent  of  Toledo, 
received  the  cedule  fi>r  the  bishopric  of  Puerto- 
Rico.  In  1643  he  entered  his  church,  and  in  the 
following  year  celebrated  orders  and  a  svnod. 
He  made  the  visitation  aipongst  the  fitithftd, 
printed  a  treatise  with  the  title  of  '^  Donativo 
Real,"  and  two  excellent  sermons :  he  died  ia 
1648. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Bartolome  de  Escafiuela,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco ;  elected  in  1657 :  he 
passed  to  Durango  in  1676. 

16.  Don  Juan  de  Santiago  Graravito,  native  of 
the  town  of  La  Palma  in  Andalucia,  collegiate- 
major  of  Cuenca  in  the  city  of  Salamanca,  pro« 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  tluit  university,  magis- 
terial^canon  of  Badajoz ;  elected  in  1976,  and 
promoted  the  following  year  to  the  church  of 
Guadalaxara.  i 

17.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  PadiUa,  of  the  order 
of  La  Merced,  native  of  Lima. 

18.  Don  Fr.  Geronimo  Vald^s,  of  the  order 
of  San  Basilio,  master  in  theology,  califcador  of 
the  holy  office  of  inquisition,  synodical-examiner 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  a  subject  of  credit 
and  literature;  elected  bishop  of  Puerto-Rico  in 
1703,  and  promoted  to  that  of  Cuba  in  1706. 

19.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  la  Concepcion  y  Urtiga, 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco ;  elected  in  1706. 

50.  Don  Fr.  Fernando  de  Valdivia,  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustin,  of  the  province  of  Anda^ 
kicia ;  elected  in  1717. 

51.  Don  Fr.  Sebastian  Pizarro,  of  the  order  of 
San  Basilio,  preacher  to  his  majesty,  abbot  and 
provincial  of  nis.  religion  in  the  province  of  Gas- 
tiUa  in  17S6. 

SS.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Bejar  y  Segura,  na- 
tive of  Madrid,  of  the  order  ofSan  Basilio,  master 
of  theology,  Uirice  difinidor  of  the  province  o0 
Castilla,  cominissary-provincial,  four  times  abbot 
of  the  collies  of  Salamanca,  Alcali,  and  Madrid, 
and  a  public  writer ;  elected  bishop  in  1743,  and 
he  died  in  1745.' 

S3.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Gmnez  de  Cervan- 
tes, prebendary  of  Mexico,  provisor  and  vicar- 
fmeral  of  that  bishopric;  elected  bishop  of 
uerto-Rico  in  1745,  and  he  died  in  1747. 
.  S4.  Don  Francisco  Julian  Antolino,  native  of 
Zamora,  an  excellent  theologist,  cwate  of  his 
native  place,  canon-penitentiary  of  the  church  of 
Badajos ;  nominated  bishop  in  1748,  and  pro- 
moted to  Caracas  in  1753. 

85.  Don  Andres  de  Arce  y  Miranda,  native  of 
HueJQzingcrin  Nueva  Espana,  eanon  of  La  Pu- 
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ebla  de  Iob  Angeles;  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Puerto-Rico  in  1754,  and  died  in  the  following 
jrear. 

26.  Don  Pedro  Martinez  de  Oneca,  who  was 
canon  and  provisor  of  the  bishoprics  of  Balbas- 
tros,  Placencia,  and  Tarazona;  elected  to  Pu- 
erto-Rico in  1756,  and  he  died  in  1760. 

27.  Don  Mariano  Marti,  of  the  principality  of 
Cataluna,  doctor  in  canons  at  the  university  of 
Cervera,  provisor  and  vicar-general  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Tarragona  in  1761 ;  promoted  to 
Caracas  in  1770. 

58.  Don  Joseph  Duarte  Buron,  in  1770 :  he 
died  a  few  days  after. 

59.  Don  Fr.  Manuel  Ximenez  Perez,  in  1771 ; 
he  died  in  178S. 

SO.  Don  Felipe  Joseph  de  Tres  Palacios,  na* 
tive  of  Avil6s  in  the  bishopric  of  Oviedo,  canon 
of  the  church  of  St.  Domingo,  and  elected  bishop 
of  Puerto-Rico  in  1784. 

*  [PUERTO,  Santo,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  a  league  w.  n.,  w.  of  the  port  and  city  of 
Santo  or  Santa,  nearly  opposite  to  the  port  of 
Ferrol,  a  league  distant «.  and  nine  n.  w.  of  Gua- 
nape  Island^ 

PuEaTo  Seouro.  See  Porto  Seguro. 

PUERTO  VIEJO,  a  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Guayaquil 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  one  of  the  six  which 
compose  it,  and  of  the  greatest  extent  of  any, 
since  it  is  in  length  24  leagues,  and  in  breadth 
18  :  bounded  on  the  side  of  the  coast  by  the  set- 
tlement of  Canoa,  of  the  province  of  Esmeraldas, 
and  by  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Tosagua^ 
tihe  same  being  covered  with  the  finest  ana 
largest  trees,  such  as  amariUoSy  cohrados^  ^^^' 
roasy  mulberry-trees  and  laurels,  the  latter  as 
large  as  the  trees  called  de  maria^  and  of  the 
same  strength,  and  not  so  heavy  for  timbers  of 

IFCSSCIS. 

This  district  is  watered  by  rivers  flowing  down 
firom  the  mountains,  and  called  Grande  and 
Chico.  The  same  fertilize  the  large  gardens 
found  on  the  shores  of  each,  as  also  the  fruit- 
ordiards  and  plantations  of  plantains,  cocos, 
and  tobacco,  this  being  of  the  best  quality  of  any 
in  the  province,  as  having  been  planted  /rom  the 
seed  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  These  estates 
idso  abound  in  yucas^  mani^  and  other  produc- 
tions peculiar  to  the  country. 

This  territory  yields  70,00Q  lbs.  of  wax  an- 
nually, 80,000  bundles  of  tobacco,  4000  lbs.  of 
thread  of  pita.  1000  lbs.  of  zarzaparilla ;  and 
the  natives  make  sashes,  garters,  and  other  ma- 
iuii^tures  of  cotton,  cords  of  cabuya^  virbich  the^^ 
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manufiicture  of  the  threads  produced  from  the 
wild  thistle  of  maguey,'  and  these  threads  being 
prepared  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  rain,  and 
air,  they  twist  and  make  of  as  strong^  contex- 
ture as  IS  the  thread  of  hemp.  They  also  weave 
hammocks  and  a  sort  of  saddle-bags  from  reeds, 
which  they  here  call  linches.  Here  also  they 
gather  plentiful  crops  of  a  Aingus  of  ceibo  and 
quiriqua^  two  sorts  of  trees.  Tne  fungus  of  the 
former  is  from  the  flower,  which  is  of  great 
whiteness,  and  as  soft  as  silk,  and  so  spongy 
that  it  serves  to  fill  mattresses  without  the  in- 
convenience of  becoming  matted,  and  so  clean 
is  it  and  open,  as  not  to  be  affected  or  rotted  by 
moisture ;  although  that  if  it  be  fi*om  time  to 
time  exposed  to  the  dry  air  and  sun,  it  becomes 
more  open,  and  has  a  better  chance  of  remaining 
sweet.  The  other  wool  is  found  in  some  round 
knobs,  somewhat  larger  than  the  young  almond, 
growing  upon  the  tree ;  the  wood  of  which  tree 
IS  as  good  as  ebony,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the 
trunk  of  which  tree  lies  the  wool,  as  fine  as  that 
of  the  vicuna^  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  greater 
ductility  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  piece  contained  in 
one  knob  may  be  spread  over  the  whole  hand : 
it  is  with  this  valuable  material  that  they  stuff 
pillows,  saddles,  and,  as  a  branch  of  trade,  it 
affords  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  article 
sold  in  these  parts.  This  district  contains  4000 
inhabitants,  namely,  2000  Indians,  500  Spani- 
ards, and  1500  Musteesy  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing settlements : 

Manto,  Jipijapa, 

Pichota,  Piocaza, 

Monte  Christi,  Charapoto, 

and  the  capital,  which  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same,  with  dedicatory  title  of  San  Gregorio,  and 
which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, as  being  one  of  the  first  establishments 
formed  there,  and  built  upon  the  sea  shore, 
four  leagues  from  where  it  at  present  stands; 
having  been  translated  to  this  spot  in  16S8,  after 
that  it  was  sacked  by  the  English  pirate,  Jacob 
Hermit  Clerk.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  plain,  irri- 
^ted  by  two  rivers,  the  Chico  and  Grande,  and 
IS  very  abundant  in  fruits,  pt  is  75  miles  n.  n.  a?. 
of  Guyaquil,  in  lat.  P  2'  s,  and  lon^.  80°  10^  w.] 
PUjSS,  a  settlement  of'  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc 
Granada,  between  the  sea-coast  and.  the  river 
Cauca,  to  the  w.  of  the  town  of  San  Benito 
Abad. 

PUGNICO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  N.  America,  on  the  w*  coast,  near  Cap* 
Sable.  ^  r^ 
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PUICO,  a  Bettlement  of  the  diatrict  of  Coad^ 
suyos  del  Cuzcq  in  Peru. 

PUIS,  a  settleineiit  of  the  provinc^e  and  go- 
vernment of  Choco  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
.nada,  and  of  the  district  of  Barbacoas,  on  the 
shore  uf  the  river  Telembi. 

PUJILLI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tacunga  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  celebrated  as  being  the.  place  where  thej 
&bricate  jars,  pitchers,  pans,  and  other  earthen 
vessels,  in  a  very  nice  manner ;  thus  providing 
with  these  necessary  articles  the  other  provinces. 
Fourteen  leagues  from  Quito. 

PUJIRRI,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Yaldivia. 

PULACU,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Loca  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  n.  n.  e,  part.  It 
runs  s,  and  by  the  n.  enters  the  Zamora,  in  lat. 
3°  55^  s. 

PULARES,  Grande,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  be- 
loi»ng  to  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  Salta,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settle- 
m^it  of  Chiquiana. 

.  PuLARBB,  another  settlement  in  this  province, 
with  the  addition  of  Chico,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  former,  annexed  to  the  same  curacy  as  that. 

Pux^ARBs,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Lara, 
also  of  the  same  province  and  ciiracy . 

PuiiARKs,  a  mountain  of  the  same  province, 
in  the  valley  of  Calcluu|ui,  where  there  is  a  rich 
silver  mine. 

PULARO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tacunga  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

PULCHES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Vil- 
larica.  They  dwell  in  the  woods  at  the  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  maintain  them* 
selves  by  the  chase. 

PULGAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  iNuevo  Reyna 
e  Granada,  on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Guazos,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  of 
Perija. 

PULLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earre^mienlo  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru. 

PULINDARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
andgovemment  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

PULPITO,  a  point  of  land  in  a  circular  form, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California ;  where 
there  is  a  mountain  of  that  figure,  that  is  resem- 
bling a  pulpit,  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Comondu. 
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PULUHIA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Sor 
livinokou, 

PUMACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king* 
om  of  Quito,   on  the  shore  of  the  river  Si- 
manchi. 

PUMACHUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guanuco  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Maria  del  Valle. 

PUMA-COCHA.    See  Poma-oocha. 

PUMAGUAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  belonging 
to  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Xuxuy,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Laquiaca. 

PUMALLACTA.    See  Poma-Llacta. 

PUM ANQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  Drovince 
and  corregimiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile ;  on  the  shore^f  the  river  Bichi^quen. 

PUMA-TAMPU,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru, 
to  the  zfi.  of  Cuzco;  conquered  and  united  to  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  by  Mayta  Capac.  fourth  em- 
|»eror.  It  is  at  the  present  day  conrounded  with 
other  provinces. 

PUMPU,  or  BoMBOx,  an  ancient  province  of 
Peru,  comprehended  in  that  of  Tarma  and  part 
c^  that  or  Guanuco,  It  was  one  of  those  con* 
quered  by  Pachacut^c,  tenth  emperor  of  Peru. 
The  inhabitants,  who  were  called  Pumpus,  were 
very  warlike,  and  made  a  great  resistance  against 
that  prince. 

PUNA,  an  island  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil.  In  the  e.  part,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  its  length  is  from  seven 
to  eight  leagues  from  5.  w.  to  n.  e,  and  its  width 
from  three  to  four  fit>m  s.  e.  to  n.  w*    It  is  of  a 

quadrUon^  fiflT^^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  8^&t  oi  the 
province  in  tne  beginning  of  its  establishment ;» 
and  the  first  Spaniard  who  entered  it  was  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  in  15S0.    It  was  then  commanded 
by  Tomala,  the  principal  cacique  and  lord  of  the 
natives,  with  which  it  was  well  peopled.    After- 
wards was  added  to  its  jurisdiction  tne  settlement 
of  Tumbez,  until  the  same  was  assigped  by  the 
viceroy  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  to  tne  territory, 
of  the  corregimiento  of  Piura :  Puna  was  then, 
from  its  bein^  in  the  vicinity  of  Guayaquil,  an- 
nexed as  to  its  government  with  the  settlements 
of  Macbala   and   Naranjal;  and  through  this 
runs  the  river  Suya,  which  flows  down  from  the 
sierra  of  Atuncafiar  of  the  province  of  Cuenca, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  port  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  which  we  treat ;  and  it  is  by  this  river 
that  the  trade  of  the  two  provinces  is  carried  on, 
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and  an  interchan|;e  of  tikeir  prodoctioaa  Mtii^ 
effected  even  during  the  winter :  for  the  river  is 
navigable  for  oarea-boats  until  that  it  becomes 
united  with  the  two  rivers  called  Taura  and  Ba- 
lao ;  from  the  mouths  of  which  the  navigation  is 
performed  bj  sails.  They  have  there  also  a  me- 
thod of  adding  to  the  vessel  a  fiilse  keel,  whidi 
secnres  it  from  what  the  sailors  term  capsizing ; 
and  they  likewise  use  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
helm,  which  they  call  ^are^  not  known  in  any 
other  part,  the  same  being  made  of  a  junction  of 
ive  boards,  each  of  five  yards  long,  and  half  a 
yard  wide ;  and  which  being  introduced  into  the 
water  at  mid^ships,  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
regular  helm,  and  is  easily  govemea  by  a  thin 
cane,  thus  enabling  the  vessel  to  stem  without 
danger  the  whirlpools  of  the  rivers  and  the  roll- 
ing of  ihe  sea,  sdthough  it  is  not  unfinequently 
that  it  be  loaded  vrith  fVom  800  to  SOO  arrohasy 
in  sacks  of  flour,  packages  of  linens  and  baizes, 
and  chests  of  conserves  and  native  fruits. 

[The  method  of  adding  fidse  keels  to  vessdbi 
has  been  lately  illustrated  in  this  kingdom  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  Milbrook  and  Netley  schooners.  We  are 
creditably  informed,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  saw 
these  vessels,  called  them  the  '^  Devil  with  three 
tttils."] 

The  island  of  Puna  was  peopled  with  90^000 
Indiatts,  and,  in  17S4,  by  the  census  then  taken, 
there  were  to  be  found  no  more  than  96.  This 
flilling^ff  is  generally  attributed  to  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox 
and  measles.  But  these  Indians  are  jBxempt  from 
personal  service,  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  of  the  climate,  their  own  ac- 
ccmiit  of  their  decrease  is  most  worthy  belief; 
and  that  is,  that  the  motive  of  their  extinction 
arises  from  the  visible  chastisement  of  Divine 
Justice;  for  when  that  having  relapsed  into  their 
errors  of  idolatry,  the  bishop  of  Truxillo  had 
come  amongst  them  to  call  them  back  to  the  fold, 
they  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  b^  poison; 
ann,  after  having  buried  his  bpdty,  dug  it  up,  pu- 
rified it  firom  corruption  by  tobacco,  and  de- 
voured it  according  to  the  barbarous  customs 
which  prevailed  in  Uie  time  of  their  earliest  gen** 
tilism. 

The  productions  of  this  island  are  now  re- 
duced yearly  to  6000  strait  sticks  of  mangrove- 
trees  for  the  manufactories  of  Peru,  15,000  loads 
of  cacao,  900  arrobas  of  dried  fish,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  maintain  themselves ;  though  not 
less  than  by  supplying  with  meat  those  vessels 
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wUdh  timeh  at  the  port  of  diis  sriand,  and  do 
not  come  close  up  to  the  city.  They  also  derive 
some  profit  by  eareening^  lai^e  vessels,  which  lie 
here  for  this  operation,  in  pr^rence  of  hazard- 
ing a  passage  through  the  shoals  to  the  doek  up 
the  river,  it  has  no  other  settlements  than  that 
of  its  own  name,  and  those  of  Machida  and  Na- 
ranjal  already  named.  The  port  is  eight  leagues 
from  Hie  dty,  in  lonjs^.  70^  5^  w.  lat.  9^50"  s. 

Puna,  the  principal  settlement  or  capital  of 
the  district,  in  which  resides  the  lieutenant  no- 
minated through  the  rovernor.  It  is  of  an  hot 
climate,  poor  and  near^  depopulated. 

PUNAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieHto  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ambani. 

PUNAN,  San  Gbrokimo  ob,  a  settlem^it 
of  the  province  and  cerregimienio  of  Guarochiri 
in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Olaya. 

PUNAQUEHUAR,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corrf^mt«9S^a of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru; 
in  which  there  is  an  image  of  Knestra  SeAora  de 
la  Purifioacioo,  held  in  great  dovotion. 

PUN  ATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghttiefUo  of  Cochabamba  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former,  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Santa 
CrusK  de  la  Sierra ;  where  there  is  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Sefiora,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  Bella. 

PUNCERES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  CnnMin4,  in  the  interior  cf 
the  serranMOj  and  one  of  those  of  the  missions 
which  are  held  in  that  province  by  the  Aragonese 
Capndiin  fiitfaers :  on  the  shore  of  a  smafi  river 
which  enters  the  Guarapiche. 

PUNGALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S^vemment  of  Riobermba  in  the  kingdom  of 
uito ;  on  tiie  shore  and  to  the  c.  of  tne  river 
(Juamoeo,  and  s.  e,  of  that  of  LHcto.  It  is  veiy 
fertile,  and  its  territory  is  pleasant :  in  lat.  P50^^. 

PUNGARA  VATO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  tikaUlia  mwor  oi 
Guimeo  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  fS5  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  ana  in  its  district  are  four 
estates  with  S4  Spaniards  and  Mustees,  who  ga- 
ther in  abundance  cotton  and  cascalote,  which  is 
the  principal  ingredient  for  the  tanning  and  dying 
leatner,  and  which,  mixed  with  copperas,  makes 
the  most  perfect  black,  for  which  reason  it  is  an 
herb  most  necessary  in  tanneries.  Five  leagues 
n.  of  its  capital. 

PUNGU  EO,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cinaque  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of  an  not 
and  dry  temperature,  and  its  population  consists 
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oi  32  fMiUies  if  HdigM^  wko  tmde  in  farj^ 
cattle,  wax,  aad  oioiee :  is  47  leagues  s.  e.  4>f  its 
capital. 

rUNI,  a  settlenMiit  of  the  province  and  cot'^ 
regimienio  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  QuitOi 

FLJNiLLA,  a  aettleiaeat  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Taemnin  in  the  district  afidjn* 
risdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordoba. 

PUNIQUITA9  a  settlement  of  the  ptovince 
and  govemmeat  of  Popayin  in  the  Niievo  Rey&o 
de  Gtanada* 

[PUN JO  Bay^  in  East  Florida*  See  CnAt* 
HAH  Bay.] 

PUNO,  Sah  Campos  )»,  a  smaU  town  aiid 
capital  of  the  province  and  carregbniatU  df  Pan* 
carcolla  in  Peru,  firote  the  year  1086  until  that 
it  was  demolished  by  the  revolutidos  arising  from 
the  celebrated  gold  mines.  It  was  then  called 
San  Juan  Baptista,  and  now  stands  on  tile  shore 
of  the  great  lake  of  Titicaoa,  which  caiises  it  to 
be  unhealthy.  It  is  eJEtlfemelv  rich  and  well* 
Mopled,  «M  eotttekis  soase  illustrious  fiimiKes. 
It  has  two  parishes;  o«e  for  the  S^Niniards^  the 
ether  for  the  Indians.  The  inft  is  v^  haad^ 
some,  and  was  endowed  by^  a  rich  inhabitant, 
who  was  master  of  some  mines.  These  mines^ 
which  are  the  ridiest  of  a«v  in  Peru^  UsM  to 
yisld  thie  paiiies  concerned  above  50fi00  dolhrs 
to  each  annually.  At  the  present  dAy  the  mining  ' 
IB  abandoned  owing  to  the  death  of  the  afbresaid 
patron,  whose  name  was  San  Roman,  and  idio 
was  universally  lamented :  14  miles  n.  o.*  fr^m 
tte  city  of  iCbueuito^  in  lat.  IS'  91'  #. 

PUriFOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  €er- 
ftgimtenio  of  Guamalies  in  Peru,  annexed  to  ihe 
curaey  of  Llacta. 

P  UNO  VIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  orovince  and  country  of  Las  Amaaonai,  who 
dwell  in  the  woods  near  this  river  iii  the  9.  parts. 
They  are  deseeded  from  the  Burais,  by  whom 
they  are  bounded  on  the  w.  They  are  but  littte 
known. 

PUNRUN,  a  large  lake  of  Peru,  in  the  pnn 
vince  of  Tarma.  Its  length  is  three  leagues, 
and  its  width  two ;  and  from  it  rises  the  river 
Huambra,  which  afterwards  enters  the  Paria. 

PUNSEOUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada :  situate  in  one  of  the  islands 
formed  by  the  river  Cauca  near  the  town  of 
Mompox. 

PUNTA,  S.  JuAK  OB  i«A,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Huatuzco  and 
akoUia  mmor  of  Cordoba  in  Nueva  Espafia :  it 
contains  80  &milies  of  Indians,  and  in  some  of 
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tii^  fiurms  of  its  district  as^st  9on|e  oAef  10  Sjpa* 
Biards,  seven  Musieeij  and  eight  Mulattoes:  nvo 
leagues  e,  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

ruNTA,  another  settlement  in  the  district  of 
Santa  Elena,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  situ* 
ale  6n  the  coast,  and  has  a  good  port^  and  one 
which  is  convenient  and  fr^oent^  by  vessds 
carrying  on  illicit  trade :  it  is  the  geneMl  resi* 
dence  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  districL 

PuaTA,  another,  (with  the  surname  of  Nb« 
enA)  of  the  province  and  corregbmado  of  Copi* 
apo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  near  the 
coast  and  the  river  Mamas.  In  the  «.  part,  andv 
near  to  it,  are  the  sold  mines  of  Jesus  Maria 
and  Maray,  and  furmer  on,  nearly  in  the  sam^ 
rhumb,  tlie  mine  of  Monte  Blanco. 

Punt  A,  another,  of  the  mtssioni,  which  an 
hdid  by  the  religious  of  San  Frandsoo  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon. 

Pu  N  T  A ,  another,  which  is  the  asimto  ofthe  silver 
BHnds  in  the  province  ^j^d-carregimienio  of  Piura 
in  Peru  |  aiinexed  to  th^  curacy  of -its*  capital. 
.  PfTirTA,  another,  with  the  dedichtoiy  title  of 
Saa  Juan  t  called  also  De  los  Ingfentos ;  in  the 
province  and  carregimiento  Of  fiaia,  of  Ae  saoM 
aiudom  as  the  kingdom. 

PuiTTA,  It  dtjy  with  the  dedicatcnjr  of  SauLuis* 
See  LotoIaa. 

PuNTA,  an  island,  in  the  province  and  onra% 
gUmUMto^ot  Cuyo  in  the  kingoom  of  Chiles. 

[PvwT  A  Fort,  one  of  the  largest  batteries  or 
castles,  and  the  second  in  order,  at  the  moiidi 
df  the  Imribour  of  the  Havannah  in  th^  Island  of 
Cuba.  It  is  also  cdled  Mesa  de  Maria^  or  the 
Yimn  Mary's  Table.] 

[PvliTA,and  PuKTA  BBAVA,tdwnsofMeiEica. 
See  ANOEiiOS.I  ^ 

[PuNTA  DE  riEDBAs,  a  caoo  on  the  n.  w.  ex«* 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  in  New 
Spain.J 

[PtrirrA,  Espada,  the  9.  e.  point  of  the  islaiid 
of  st.  Domingo ;  65  kagnes,  following  the  turn* 
ings  of  thofcoast,  c.  of  Nisao,  and  16  from  Cape 
Raphael.  The  5.  c.  part  of  the  island  consists 
chiefly  of  extensive  rich  plains.] 

[PuwTA,  GoRDA,  a  peninsula  on  the  t.  side 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  n.  n.  e.  of  Isle  de  Pinos.] 

rPumrA,  Negbillo,  the  ».  point  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica.] 

fPuNTA.    See  Point.] 

PUNTAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carreginUatio  of  Pasto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

PUNTAS,  Cabo  db  Trbs,  the  e.  extremity  of 
the  coast  in  the  province  land  government  of  Cu^^^ 
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nmiia.  It  is  of  the  form  of  a  T ;  the  superior 
part,  or  line,  of  which  has  three  points ;  and  by 
the  w.  it  forms  the  Gulf  of  Cumana,  or  Cariaco. 
the  boundary  of  which  is  the  point  of  Araya ;  and 
by  the  e.  is  the  Gulf  Daria  ending  at  the  Point 
Paria,  or  Pina. 

PuNTAs,  another  cape,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  eovemment  of  Honduras,  between 
the  gulf  of  this  name  and  that  of  Triumfo  de  la 
Cruz :  at  the  back  of  it,  and  in  the  bay  to  the 
9.  J.  e.  where  stands  the  settlement  of  Santo  To- 
mas  de  Castilla,  is  tiie  anchorage  for  the  register- 
ships  coming  to  this  province. 

P(7KTAs,  a  mountain  thus  called,  also  on  the 
9^  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  an 
isle  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara. 

PUNTOS,  Sierra  de  los  Quince,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay. 

PuNTos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregt- 
miento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chue, 
which  runs  nearly  n. 

PUNUNU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  runs  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w.  18  leagues, 
and  afterwards  enters  by  the  e.  part  into  the 
Payamino,  in  lat.  46^  s. 

PUNUTUN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  QuiUota  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  this 
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PUPA,  San  Francisco  de,  a  fort  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Florida,  on  the 
shore  of  the  grand  river  of  San  Mateo. 

PUPIALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

PUPUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the*'river  Con- 
ohali. 

PUQUINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregimiento  of  Moquehua  in  Peru. 

PUQUIOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorregimiento  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
situate  between  the  river  Castano  and  that  of 
Chimiral. 

PURACE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada,  situate  near  its  capital  to  the  e. 
PURAPEL,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  s,  and  turning  e.  enters  the 
Longomillas. 

PURARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

PURASICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Los  Chiquitos : 
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bounded  n.  by  those  of  the  Bbrilos ;  and  all  that 
is  known  of  them  is,  that  they  are  very  warlike 
and  numerous. 

PURBACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
It  is  89  leagues  s.  one  quarter  to  w.  of  the  real  of 
mines  and  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

PUREI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona, and  government  of  Cumand,  on  the  coast. 

PUREN,  a  large  settlement  and  fortified  place 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  erected  against  the  Arau« 
canos  Indians,  who  besieged  ana  destroyed  it  in 
1723.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1730,  and  has  a  guard  of 
Spanish  troops. 

PuREN,  a  lake  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  country 
and  territory  of  the  Arancanos  Indians,  and  where 
these  have  always  proved  themselves  invincible 
a^inst  the  Spanmras.  It  is  formed  of  the  two 
nvers  Curarahua  and  Eyoa,  which  afterwards 
run  to  enter  the  Imperial. 

PuREN,  a  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  same  kingdom ;  celebrated  for  the  battles 
fought  there  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Araucanians ;  and  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  the 
most  glorious  exploits. 

•  PURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  to  the  w.  of 
the  real  of  ihe  gold  mines  of  Santa  Maria,  a  small 
river  running  between. 

PURIBI,  a  port  of  the  river  Poumaron  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Ouayana,  and  that 
part  possessed  by  the  Dutch. 

PURICA,  Sierra  be.  Some  mountains  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  N. 
America. 

PURICOSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  which  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  iram- 
bisa,  and  enters  the  Santiago. 

PURIFICACION,  Nuestra  Senora  de  la, 
a  town  of  the  province  and  government  of  Neiva 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  veiy 
hot  temperature,  produces  in  abundance  cacao^ 
sugar  canes,  maisse,  yucasy  and  plantains ;  and 
has  many  gold  mines,  which  are  worked,  and  la^ 
vaderos  of  the  same  metal  in  the  rivers  of  Sal- 
dafia,  Cuello,  and  Magdalena.  It  has  also  large 
breeds  of  neat  cattle  and  swine,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  sent  to  Cartagena,  Santa  F6,  Honda, 
and  Mompox.  The  natives,  who  amount  to  500, 
are  savage  and  uncouth,  and  are  therefore  called 
Umadosy  at  Cartagena  and  the  other  settlements 
of  the  coast ;  the  same  name  being  also  given  to 
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the  other  natives  of  thk  province*  It  is  mueh 
infested  with  insects,  and  particularly  with  that 
called  the  coya.  Halfway  between  the  cities  of 
Neiva  and  l^aima. 

PuRiFic  ACioN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcakSa  mayor  of  Tez- 
coco  in  Nueva  Espana ;  between  two  lofty  moun- 
tains. It  contains  S80  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  the  trade  of  cutting  wood  and  making 
charcoal  to  cariy  it  in  canoes  to  Mexico.  One 
league  e.  c^  its  capital,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
between  the  rivers  Papalotla  and  Tezcoco. 

PuRiFiGACiON,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  (Ucaldia  mayor  of  Teoti- 
huacan  in  the  same  kingdom.  Half  a  league  «. 
of  its  capital. 

PuRiPicACTON,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  contains  ^  Indian  &milies,  and  is 
one  league  from  its  capital. 

PuRiFiCACioN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada;  near  thecoast  of  the  river 
Ipire,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Unare.  - 

PURIO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  s.  part, 
and  enters  the  Pacific,  opposite  the  island  of 
IffuanaSt 

PURISBURG.    [See  Purtsboro.] 

PURNIO,  a  settlement  of  the  government  of 
Mariquita,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Honda 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  people,  on  the  shore  of  tho 
grand  river  Magdalena,  a  Uttle  below  that  town; 
of  a  vety  hot  and  sickly  temperature,  and  un- 

I>leasantto  dwell  in,  from  the  abundance  of  long- 
egged  mosouitoes,  and  dhort-legged  gnats.  It 
has  some  gold  mines,  although  they  be  but  little 
woriced,  and  abounds  in  cacao^  sugar  canes,  and 
other  productions  of  a  warm  climate. 

PUkU,  or  GoiriPAPE,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  countiy  of  Las  Amazonas,  or  part  of  Gua- 
yana,  possessed  bv  the  Portuguese.  It  rises  un- 
der the  equinoctial  line,  in  the  country  of  the 
Tueres  Indians,  runs  s.  $,  e.  and  enters  the  river 
of  Las  Amazonasy  between  that  of  Jagarape  and 
that  of  Urubacuara. 

PURUAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Conchucos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Sihuas,  of  an  extremely  hot  tem- 
perature. 

ruR0Ai,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
which  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Miranores, 
runs  n.  and  enters  th#  Marafion. 
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PURTJANDIRO,  S.  Juan  de,  a  principal 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  dcoUia 
mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishop- 
ric of  M echoacan  ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra 
of  this  name,  of  a  mild  temperature ;  S4  leagues 
distant  from  its  capital,  Pasquaro,  by  the  n,;  and 
its  Jurisdiction  is  divided  from  that  of  the  town 
of  Leon,  bv  the  limits  described,  by  an  abundant 
river  which  rises  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Metepec, 
and  which  runs  into  other  provinces.  It  con* 
tains  27  families  of  Spaniards,  three  of  Mulattoes, 
and  131  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the  cultivation 
and  tanning  of  leather. 

PURUAYES,  an  ancient  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  s.  of  the  province  of  Rio« 
bamba.  They  have  always  been  warlike,  bold, 
and  of  a  subtle  disposition,  and  have  formed  some 
settlements. 

PURUCHUCU,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Guamantanga. 

PURUEI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia, 
which  runs  nearlv  it.  and  enters  the  Orinoco  to 
the  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the  abundant  Gaura. 

PURUGOTOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  infidel 
Indians,  of  the  province  and  country  of  Guayana 
or  Nueva  Andalucia,  who  dwell  near  the  snore 
of  the  Orinoco ;  nothing  more  being  known  of 
them. 

PURUMAUCA,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile ;  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
of  Coquimbo.  Its  natives  put  a  check  to  the 
conquests  of  Inca  Yupanqui,  and  gave  him  a 
bloody  contest,  which  lasted  three  successive 
days,  obliging  him  to  retire,  and  to  limit  his  do*- 
minions  on  the  s*  part  of  the  river  Maule. . 
*  PURUN,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
mienU>  of  Canta  in  Peru;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Pari.  In  it  are  some  salines,  in  which  is 
found  abundance  of  salt. 

PURUNCHEQUARO,  San  Geronimo  be, 
a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Cocupao,  and  akMia  mayor  of  Vallado- 
lid, in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac^n, 
very  near  a  lake.  It  contains  35  &milies  of  In- 
dians, applied  to  fishing  and  agriculture.  One 
leajTue  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

PURUPII,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seregipe  in  Brazil;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Grande  de  San  Francisco ;  near  its  en* 
trance  into  the  sea. 

PURUS,  a  lai^  and  abundant  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  runs  from  s.  to  n,  through 
woods  and  unknown  countries  to  the  s.  of  the 
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Maraiion,  into  whidi  it  entere,  betweea  the  Coari 
and  the  Madera,  by  four  mouths.  It  is  naviga- 
ble, and  in  the  woods  of  its  borders  dwell  ma^jr 
infidel  Indiana*  It  laves  the  territory  of  the 
Portuguese  of  Para,  and  its  principal  mouth  is  in 
lat.  3^38^1. 

PURUTUN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tarregimietito  of  Quillota  in  the  kingaom  of  Chile* 
In  ita  district  is  a  copper-mine. 

rPURYSBURGH,  a  handsome  town  of  S.  Ca- 
rolina ;  situate  in  Beaufort  District,  on  the  e.  side 
of  Savannali  River,  23  miles  from  the  ocean,  and 
19  from  the  town  of  Savannah.  It  contains  be- 
tween 40  and  50  dwelling-houses,  and  an  Epis- 
topal  church.  It  took  its  name  from  John  Peter 
Pury,  a  Swiss,  who  settled  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen here  about  the  vear  1733,  with  a  view  to 
the  culture  of  silk.  The  mulberry  trees  are  yet 
standing,  and  some  attention  is  still  paid  to  the 
making  of  silk.  1 

PUSi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre'' 
gimiefUo  of  Asangaro  in  Peru.  It  has  a  fountain 
or  stream  of  water,  which,  being  left  undisturbed, 
has  an  oil  floating  upon  it,  which  is  used  for 
burning.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Chucuito. 

PUTAENDO,  a  large,  beautiful,  and  fertfle 
▼alley,  of  the  province  and  rorr^ftiiitni/o  of  Quil- 
lota, in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former  river. 

PUTAGAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor^^ 
regifmenio  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Longomilla. 

[PUTAWATAME8,  or  Poutootamies,  In- 
dians, who  inhabit  between  St.  Joseph's  and  De- 
troit, and  can  fiimish  about  500  warriors.  There 
are  two  tribes  of  this  name,  the  one  of  the  river 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  other  of  Huron.  They 
were  lately  hostile ;  but  at  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, August  3,  1795,  they  ceded  lands  to  Uie 
United  States ;  who  in  return  paid  them  a  sum 
in  hand,  and  eng^aged  to  pay  them  in  goods  to  th6 
value  of  1000  dollars  a  year  for  ever  .J 

PUTES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Rejmo  de 
Granadb;  w.  of  the  river  Rumichaca,  and  s.  of 
the  Ibis,  in  lat.  55^  i». 

PUTICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorre^miento  of  Vilcas  Huaman  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Cangallo. 

PUTINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Asangaro,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Chupa ;  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Chu- 
cuito. 

PUTINSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 


eon^bnkmo  of  Yauvos,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  annexea  to  the  curacy  of  Pampas. 

[PUTNEY,  a  thriving  town  in  Windham 
County,  Vermont ;  on  the  0.  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  «.  of  Westminster.    Inhabitants  1848.] 

PUTUGANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Ti^ra 
irme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  ».  part^ 
and  enters  the  sea  to  the  sp.  of  the  island  of 
Pinos. 

PUTUMAYO,  a  large,  abundant,  and  navi- 
gable river,  called  also  Iza,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  semmku  of 
the  province  of  Pasto  to  the  e.  and  to  the  w. 
of  Sibundoy.  It  runs  more  than  300  leaiguet 
from  n.  It.  w.  to  8. 1,  e.  coUectins^  in  its  course 
the  waters  of  more  than  30  oUier  rivers ;  the 

{rincipal  of  which  are,  the  San  Pedro,  Guinchoa^ 
lato  Vides.  Quino,  Pischilin,  Yaca,  Guames,  S. 
Miguel,  and  an  arm  of  the  Great  Caqueta.  Its 
shores  were  peopled  with  man^  nations  of  infidel 
Indians,  called  Yurunas,  Guaticusi,  Yacatiguaros^ 
Parianas,  Ziyus,  Atucais,  Cunas,  and  Oma- 
guaisietes,  which  means  true  Omaguayes.  The 
greater  part  of  these  have  retired  to  the  woods, 
where  the  religious  of  S.  Francisco  of  the  wo- 
vince  of  Quito  have  established  some  missions 
for  their  conversion.  This  river  carries  along 
with  its  currents  much  gold  from  the  mines 
through  which  it  passes ;  nmd  some  pieces  of  this 
metal  are  found  in  its  sand.  It  enters  the  Ma- 
ranon  in  lat.  39  9^  s. 

PuTUMAYo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas,in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
a  reduccum  of  Indians  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  there  by  the  Jesuits  i  on  the  shore  of  the 
former  river. 

PUXAQUERAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Zaoiguio,  and  akal" 
dHa  mavar  of  Zamora  in  Nueva  Espana ;  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Great  Lake  or  Sea  of  Chapala,  the  which  forms 
a  delightful  prospect.  It  contains  30  fiunilies  of 
Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by  fishing  and 
cultivating  some  few  seeds  and  fruits  in  their  gar- 
dens.   Eight  leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

PUXMECATAN,  a  settlement  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  akaUia  ma^or  of 
Yillalta  in  Nueva  Ejspana.    It  is  of  a  warm  tern- 

Srature,  contains  74  iamilies  of  IadianS|  and  is 
leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 
PUyEGUA.  a  larffe  lake  of  the  coiintry  and 
lands  of  Magellan.    In  its  vicinity,  it  ia  said, 
dwell  some  Indians  of  the  Cesares. 
PU YUC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
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i>f  Las  Anmzoiias ;  wlindi  ruas  dpom  n.  to  i.  and, 
uniting  itself  with  Pintucyacu,  forms  the  Ouin- 
eos ;  which  follows  the  same  eourse  till  it  enters 
die  Pastaaa  by  the  n.  part,  and  to  the  e.  of  the 
Canincha  el  v  iejo,  in  lat.  1^  42^  s. 

PUYZOGAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pern ;  bounded  bj  the  nation 
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of  the  Chiquitos :  discovered  by 
GabaUero,  of  Ithe  Jesuits,  in  1711 
entered  amongst  fliese  Indians  to 
in  the  &ith,  met  his  death  at  their 
aH  the  other  unhappy  Spaniards 
Indians,  who  accompanied  him,  to 
96  persons. 
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Father  Lucas 
,  who,  having 
instruct  them 
hands ;  as  did 
and  converted 
the  number  of 
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QUACHICHILES,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Chichimecas  in  Nueva  EspaiSa.  They  were  most 
brutal  in  the  time  of  their  gentilism,  and  lived 
wandering  through  the  woods  and  mountains, 
maintaining  themselves  by  the  chase,  which  they 
exercised  equally  against  the  Christians  and  the 
wild  beasts;  nor  did  they  show  any  marks  of 
rationality  until  the  time  of  the  viceroy  Don  Luis 
de  Velasco,  Marquis  of  Salinas.  They  were  re- 
duced through  the  medium  of  a  Mustee^  called 
Caldera,  son  of  a  Spaniard  and  a  Chichimecan 
Indian  woman,  and  who  had  lived  many  years 
amongst  these  Indians.  Also  further  to  civilise 
them  there  were  sent  some  Indians  of  the  pro* 
vinceof  TIaxcala,  who  might  settle  amongst  them, 
accompanied  with  /V.  (jeronimo  de  Mendieta, 
monk  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco ;  who,  after 
having  catechised  and  baptised  many,  founded 
the  settlements  of  the  real  of  mines  of  San  Luis 
de  Potosi  in  the  province  of  Zacatecas,  San  Mi- 
guel de  Mezquitic,  and  Colotl&n  in  the  province 
of  Ouadalaxara ;  the  king  being  put  to  ffreat  ex- 
pense in  maintaining  these  Indians,  whilst  they 
were  instructed  in  labour  and  agriculture. 

QUADE,  Cape  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
of  St.  John. 

QUADOGHE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Ca- 
nada, near  the  $.  coast  of  the  lake  Michigan.  Its 
territory  was  sold  by  the  six  nations  of  the  allied 
Indians  to  the  English  in  1701,  and  the  act  of  the 
sale  was  ratified  in  1726  and  1744. 

[QUADRA,  or  VANcotrvBR's  Island,  lies  on 
the  It.  a),  coast  of  N.  America,  between  Queen. 
Charlotte's  Sound  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.    Nootka  Soun4  lies  on  ihe  s.  w.  side  of 
this  island.! 

QUAHtJACAN,  an  ancient  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  now  comprehended  in  that  of  Tetcoco. 


TQUAKER  Town,  in  Buck's  County,  Penn- 

Slvania,  lies  35  miles  n.  w.  of  New  Town,  and 
9t.  n,  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[QUAMPEAGAN  Falls,  at  the  head  of  the 
tide  on  Newichwanock  River,  which  joins  Pisca* 
taqua  River,  10  miles  from  the  sea.  The  natives 
give  the  Falls  this  name,  because  fish  was  there 
taken  with  nets.  At  these  Falls  are  a  set  of  saw 
and  other  miUs ;  and  a  landing^lace,  where  great 
quantities  of  lumber  is  rafted  on  scows.  Here 
the  river  has  the  English  name  of  Salmon  Falls 
River,  firom  the  plenty  of  salmon  there  caught. 
In  the  memory  of  people  who  lived  50  years  ago, 
these  fish  were  so  plenty  as  to  be  struck  with 
spears  on  the  rocks;  but  none  now  alive  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  there.  The  saw  mills  where 
the  dam  crosses  the  stream  are  the  sure  destruc- 
tion of  that  species  of  fish.  Tom-cod  or  flrost- 
fish,  smelts,  and  ale-wives,  abound  here.  The 
place  called  Salmon  Falls  is  covered  with  useful 
mills.  Above  these  we  meet  with  the  Great 
Falls,  where  saw-mills  are  continued  to  great  ad- 
vantage. On  many  places  firom  Quampegan  to 
the  pond,  from  whence  it  issues,  are  mills  for 
boards  and  corn.l 

QUANAXTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Luis,  of  the  coast 
of  the  alcaUln  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  temperature,  and  pro- 
duces only  maise  and  rice.  It  contains  S4  mmi- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  ft.  w.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

QUANESEE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N. 
Carolina ;  where  the  English  have  an  establish- 
ment on  the  shore  of  the  river  Euphas^. 

QUANNES,  a  city  of  the  provmce  and  colony 
of  Maryland ;  on  the  river  ratuxent  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  c^the  Chesapeak. 

QUAPAN,  San  Francisco  de,  a  settlement 
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of  the  head  settiement  of  the  district,  and  akaUSa 
mayor  of  Gholula  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  con- 
tains 72  fitmilies  of  Indians,  and  is  a  little  more 
than  a  league  from  its  capital. 

QUAPILOLLAN,  an  ancient  province  of 
Nueva  Espafia ;  conquered  and  united  to  the 
empire  bj  AhuitzotI,  eighth  emperor  of  Mexico. 
After  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  it  became 
confounded  in  the  division  which  these  made. 

QUAQUACUYUTI,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs 
II.  n,  €.  and  enters  the  river  Grande  de  los  Por- 
tugueses. 

QUAQUALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  (dcaldia  mayor  of  Cuquio 
in  Nueva  Espaiia  ;  two  leagues  from  the  same. 

QUAQUES,  Bay  of,  on  the  S.  Sea,  and  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Esmenddas,  formed  by 
the  cape  or  point  of  Palmar  to  the  s.  and  the 
point  of  Pedemal  to  the  n.  distant  only  lat.  S^ 
nrom  the  equinoctial  line. 

QUARA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and  go- 
vernment of  Trinidad,  on  the  e.  coast,  near  the 
port  of  Guasiraa. 

QUARAYAGUAZANAS,  a  barbarous  and 
warlike  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province  and 
eountry  of  Las  Amazonas,  who  live  in  the  woods 
^bse  to  the  river  Negro.  They  maintain  them- 
selves only  by  the  chase  and  fishing,  and  used  en- 
venomed arrows.  They  are  not  numerous. 
.  QUARCI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^vern- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  whicn  rises  in  some  moun- 
tains between  the  rivers  Negro  and  Ibicuy,  runs 
29.  and  enters  die  Uruguay  opposite  the  river 

Itu. 

QUAREPORIQUE,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  river  of  this  name,  between  those  of 
Xexuv  and  Ipuigta. 

QlJAREQlJA,an  ancient  provinceof  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  now  confounded  with  the 
province  of  Darien  :  discovered  by  Basco  Nunez 
de  Balboa,  and  from  a  mountain  of  it  may  be  seen 
the  S.  Sea.  It  was  governed  by  the  cacique  Ta- 
recha,  who  perished  m  a  battle  with  many  of  the 
natives.  Tnese  Indians  were  extremely  barba- 
rous, though  warlike,  and,  amongst  their  other 
vices,  were  much  addicted  to  sodomy ;  on  which 
account  Balboa  ordered  some  of  them  to  be  burnt 
by  way  of  a  terror  to  the  rest.  Here  also  the 
l^aniards  discovered  the  first  Negro  slaves, 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  from  whence  they 
came. 

QUARTO,.a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucumdn  in  Peru.    It  rises  in 
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the  sierras  of  ChaA^HUkchin,  near  the '  city  of 
Cordoba,  runs  to  the  w.  by  the  s.  part  el  the 

{province,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  60 
eagues,  terminates  in  a  lake  which  is  formed  by 
its  ivaters 

QUATEPEK3,  San  Nicolas  bb,  a  principal 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  a/cah&a 
mayor  of  Marinalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con- 
tains ISO  families  of  Indians,  who  occupy  them- 
selves in  sowing  maize,  barley,  and  other  seeds ; 
and  here  are  also  some  breeds  of  small  cattle. 
They  fabricate  larffe  trays  of  basket  work,  and 
they  cut  wood  for  building  of  coaches,  the  which 
they  carry  fi>r  sale  to  Mexico.  It  is  eight  leagues 
II.  of  its  capital,  the  road  to  which,  although 
mountainous  and  rocky,  is  covered  with  trees, 
such  as  cocos  and  oaks,  of  a  very  large  size. 

QUATRO  EvAKG£IiI8TA8.       [^  EvANGE- 

lilSTAB    I 

QUATJHNAHUAC,  or  Cuernavaca,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called,  a  province  and  alcakKa -mayor 
of  Nueva  Espana,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the 
Marquisate  del  Valle,  wnich  was  ceded  to  Her- 
nan  Cortes  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  It  is  of 
tolerable  extent,  very  fertile,  and  abounding  in 
vegetable  productions,  cotton,  and  ginger,  with 
which  it  maintains  a  lucrative  commerce;  as  also 
in  coal,  fuel,  and  woods,  which  are  carried  far 
sale  to  Mexico;  nor  less  does  it  afford  in  maisse, 
and  fish,  caught  in  a  lake  here,  and  held  in  hi^ 
estimation.  It  produces  also  sugar-canes,  of 
which  they  make  sugar.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  Jurisdictions  in  all  the  kingdom,  and 
consists  of  the  following  settlements : 

San  Joseph  Caltengo,     S.  Luis  Amaticlan, 
SanGreronimoCocotz-    S.  Bartolom^  Cholo- 


ingo, 
S.  Graspar  Tetela, 
Santa  Maria  de  Ahu- 

acates, 
San  Lorenzo  Chamil- 

San  Salvador  Ocote- 

pec, 
San  Nicolas  Ahuacate- 

pec, 
San  Miguel  C'hapulte- 

pec, 
San  Diego  Acapazin- 

co, 
S.  Antonio  Analco, 
Uuitzilaque, 
Guaxomulco, 
Santiago  Huitepec, 
SaoY  icente  Zaqualpa, 


apa, 
Asuncion  de  Tetemai- 

zin^, 
Xochitepec, 
Acatlipa, 

S.  Agustin  Tetlama^ 
S.  Sebastian  Quente* 

pec, 
S.  Francisco  Ahuehue- 

zingo, 
San  ta  Maria  Alpuyeca, 
Chalcaxingo, 
Claucac, 
Mazatepec, 
San   Francisco  Tete- 

cala, 
San  Caspar  Coaclan^ 
S.  Miguel  Cuantla, 
Guizinclan, 
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San  Juan  Tetelpa, .        Santo  Domingo, 
San  Juan  Pancnimal-     San  Juan, 
CO,  Goastepec, 

Natividad  de  Tlaten*    Pazulco, 

chi,  Ayacapixtla, 

San  Miguel  Xoxutla,      Ticom&n, 
Tlacultenango,  Tlaltizapon, 

Tlajokuakot,  Ixtolucan, 

Nexpa,  Atlacakualoya, 

Tetecala,  Clalistac, 

Teocalzingo,  Xantetelco, 

Ixtla^  Amacuica, 

Tehuixtia,  Huichiluya, 

Cuaudiinola,  Xacapistla, 

Amacazaque,  San  Sebastian  Archi«> 

Yautepec,  dipisco, 

S.  Juan  Matidan^  Hatenango, 

Santiago  Maticlaii,  Xonacatepec, 

Xalostoc,  Amacuidapilco, 

S.  Francisco  Texcala,     Atotonilco, 
Guacalco,  Tepantzingo, 

Tepoxtl&n,  Tetda, 

San  Andres,  Aooxchiapa, 

Santa Catalina,  San.Agustin  Xochit* 

Santiago,  Ian. 

Amatlan, 

The  capital  of  this  province  is  the  city  of  the 
same  name ;  situate  in  a  cragxy  spot,  but  of  a 
mild  temperature,  very  fertue  and  pleasant, 
from  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  which  were 
communicated,  in  anti^it  times,  by  several  aque- 
ducts,  of  beautiful  architecture. 

The  parish  church,  which  is  the  convent  of  the 
religious  order  of  San  Franciso,  although  of  an* 
cient  fabric,  is  arched  all  over,  and  magnificently 
adorned  with  precious  silver  ornaments.  Close 
to  it  is  the  venerable  Orden  Tercera,  composed 
of  the  most  noble  of  the  population,  and  con- 
sisting of  S14  fiimilies,  the  greater  part  of  In* 
dians,  and  the  rest  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoeei;' 
also  688  of  Indians,  who  are  divided  into  nine 
wards,  which  surround  the  town,  and  which  are 
reputed  as  settlements.  In  a  chapel  here,  is  ve- 
nerated an  image  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Con- 
cepcion;  of  the  origin  of  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account,  namely,  that  in  the  time  of 
Heman  Cortes,  there  arrived  at  a  certain  estate 
two  strangers^  of  handsome  appearance,  at  the 
house  of  a  virtuous  woman,  called  Agustina, 
who  carried  with  them  a  closed  chest,  the  which 
they  left  in  the  care  of  the  said  woman  to  keep ; 
who,  with  the  consent  of  her  guests,  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  opien  it ;  and  at  last,  despairing  of  so 
doing,  and  looking  in  vain  for  the  setum  of  her 
guests,  moreover,  struck  with  the  soft  music 
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which  issued  as  it  were  from  the  chest,  die  gave 
a  fiill  account  of  all  that  had  happened  to  the 
curate  and dcalMamayoT ;  he accordinffly  opened 
the  box,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  me  inhabi- 
tants, and  founa  in  it  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  of 
foreign  manufacture. 

This  city  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  very 
strong,  from  the  works  which  they  had  for  its 
defence.  It  was  gained  to  Hernan  Cortes 
through  the  valour  of  a  Tlaxcaltecan  Indian, 
one  of  his  allies,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  great 
strength,  forced  his  way,  and  was  followed  by 
some  Spaniards,  when  the  cacique  immediately 
surrendered  obedience  to  Cortes,  and  aided  him 
in  the  conquest  of  the  capital ;  and  on  this  pre* 
text  it  was  that  the  Mexicans  of  the  provinces  of 
Maliralco  and  Cohuixco  declared  war  against  this 
cazique ;  but  Cortes  sending  to  his  succour  SO 
Spaniards,  under  the  Captam  Andres  de  Tapia, 
a  battle  ensued,  and  the  Indians  were  entirely 
routed.  Quanahuac  is  98  9.  of  Mexico,  in  lat. 
18^  W  W  n.  and  log.  99^  6^  S(K^  w. 

QUAUHQUECHOLLA,  a  large  population 
in  the  time  of  the  Indians  of  Nueva  Espana  in 
their  gentilism ;  situate  in  the  Valley  <^  Atrisco. 
It  was  peopled  bv  the  Teochichimecas,  who  were 
governed  bv  XeUiua,  eldest  son  of  Ixt&c  Mix- 
euatl,  L^ra  of  Siete  Cuevas,  this  name  having 
been  taken .  from  a  very  beautiful  bird  found 
here,  and  thus  called.  It  was  situate  in  a  UamirOj 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  nine  yards  high  and  14 
feet  wide,  with  a  good  parapet,  which  endied  hi 
a  nerray  inacoessibto  from  its  being  so  extreinel'p 
craggy.  It  liad  only  two  gates ;  to  enter  whidb 
it  Was  necessary  to  ascend  some  steps*  It  had 
beautiful,  edifices,  and  many  gardens,  as  its  ter« 
ritory  was  very  fertile :  its  market  was  celebrated, 
md  its  inhabitants  consisted  of  5000.  -Moc- 
tezuma  besieged  and  took  it,  taking  awav  3800 
prisoners.  I^re  it  was  that  the  Mexicans  formed 
a  conjunction  to  carry  on  war  arainst  Tlaxcala. 
They  sought  assistance  from  Heman  Cortes, 
and  necame,  by  this  means,  victorious  over  their 
enemies. 

QUAUHQUETZPALTEPEC,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  aksakSa  maycr  of  Panuoo  in 
Nueva  EspaSa,  situate  near  a  creek. 
•  QuAUHQUBTZPALTSPEC,  a  rivor  of  this  pro- 
vince and  kingdom,  which  enters  the  Paloapan 
or  Alvarado.  It  is  said  that  it  washes  down  from 
the  mines  much  gold. 

QUAUHTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  prb^ 
vince  of  Mexico  in  Nueva  Espana:  conquered 
and  united  to  the  empire  by  Izcofauatl.  It  nana 
a  large  and  populous  city^  and  gained  by  Her- 
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nan  Cortes,  who  ibiuid  it  depopulated^  wlien  he 
besieged  Mexico.  Its  natives  liad  the  barbarous 
custom,  in  their  fieasts  to  their  deities,  of  deca- 

{fitating  the  Indian  women  slaves^  and  then  two 
ndian  men  would  cover  themselyes  with  the 
skins  of  these  women,  performing  a  thousand 
ceremonies.  Thej  used  to  fix  upon  six  very 
lofty  stakes,  firmfy  set  in  the  ^ound  so  many 

{prisoners,  which  they  had  taken  m  the  war,  and 
et  them  &11  to  the  ground  before  they  were 
dead,  m  order  to  pluck  out  their  hearts,  and 
they  would  then  deliver  the  heads  to  the  priests, 
but  parted  the  body  amongst  themselves  to  eat. 
Th^re  is  in  this  settlement  a  great  stone  cause- 
way, built  by  the  Spaniards,  and  idiich  reaches 
as  fiu*  aB  Mexico ;  from  whence  the  settlement  is 
four  leagues  distant* 

QUAUHTINCHAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  akaU&a  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  was  at  the  first  a  large  and  numer* 
oua  population.  Its  natives  put  to  death  two 
children  of  Tlaxcala,  educated  in  the  catholic 
religion,  who  accompanied  the  monks  Vr.  Ber- 
nardino Minaya  and  his  companion,  out  of  re- 
venge for  their  having  found  some  idob  and 
bunt  them ;  but  these  same  eioecutioners  were 
hung  at  Mexico,  together  with  their  cacioue.  for 
tiiis  fault.  This  settlement  was  a  dndiinai  es- 
tablishment of  the  reli^us  of  San  Francisco^ 
and  these,  by  a  disposition  of  the  Bish^  of  La 
l^Uebla,  being  dianged  for  the  rdigiotts  of  St. 
Doming,  the  former  set  their  fiu»  against  the 
resolnticm,  but  were  appeased  when  there  was 
built  for  them  a  convent  and  church,  the  best  in 
all  the  kingdom.  There  is  fay  this  convent  a 
foontan,  whidi  irrigates  the  garden  belonging 
to  it;  and  the  water  of  this  fountain  finmw  a  crust 
of  stone,  in  the  aqueducts  through  which  it  pasaes. 
•»^It  is  four  leagues  from  the  cify  ef  La  nebhi 

QUAUHTOC^O,  a  port  of  the  S«  Sea  is 
Nueva  Espafia«  The  Spaniards  call  it  Gknuju- 
tako.    [See  this  articie.1 

QUA UILOTLATZAJLA,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  setdement  of  the  £stidct  and  afcoidfn  iMgiyr 
ef  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espa&i.  It  contains  55  h^ 
milies  of  Mexican  Indmns,  who  enploy  th«n-> 
selves  in  cultivating  seeds,  cochioea^  and  cot- 
ton. 

QUAUTLAMAYAN,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcdldh  mutfof 
ef  Zoehicoatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
ftmner«  It  is  of  a  cold  temperan»>e ;  situate 
aaJion|;et  mountains  and  deep  gkas ;  contains  10 
fanibeB  ollndians ;  and  is  the  last  setdeneol  of 
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this  jurisdiction  by  that  part :  two  leagues  e.  of 
its  capital. 

QUAUTLAZINCO,  San  Juan  oe,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Cholula,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former.  It  contains  ISS  fiuniiies  of  In- 
dians, and  is  half  a  league  n.  of  its  capitaL 

QUAXINICUILAPA,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Tutiapa  in  die 
kingdom  of  Guatemala;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  that  of  Esdavos. 

QUAZINTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Pa- 
pantla,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  ronner*  It 
contains  S5  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues 
ff.  a),  of  that  head  settlement. 

QUAZOQUITENGO,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Luis,  of 
the  coast  and  acabUa  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  59  fiuniiies 
of  Indians,  who  trade  in  nothing  but  maize,  the 
only  production  of  its  territory.  Sevoi  leagues 
from  its  head  settlement. 

QUCHUGABI,  a  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  situate  in  the  mountains  of  the  CoindiUera, 
in  lat.  42^". 

QUE,  a  valley  in  the  province  and  corresi^ 
miento  of  Coquimbo  and  kingdom  of  Chile ;  be« 
tween  the  coast  and  the  river  of  Los  Puntos. 

QUEACHES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
ef  the  province  of  Yucatan.  Afier  the  conqnesi 
made  by  the  Spaniards^  they  rose,  committing 
great  atrocities  in  some  of  the  settlements  in 
which  th^  resided ;  and  were  suppressed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  alcaU&a  mayor  of  Chieipa,  Don 
Diege  de  Vera  Ordones  de  Villaquiran.  In  1684k 
its  reduction  was  also  attempted  by  the  governor 
Don  Juan  Bruno  TeUo  de  Guzman,  mio  made 
a  noad  from  the  province  of  Yucatan  \xi  those  of 
Guatemdia,  a  distance  of  eight  kaguee,  and  a 
redoubt  or  fort  for  its  defence  :  \nk  both  the  one 
and  the  other  have  follea  to  decay  ;  neither  was 
the  reduction  of  these  Indians  accom|dished. 

QUEBEC,  a  large  and  handsome  city  of  Ca^ 
nada  in  N»  America :  founded  in  1606,  by  Mr« 
Samuel  de  Ghamjdain,  by  order  of  the  court  of 
France^  to  establish  the  conraience  of  skins,  whkft 
the  Company  of  the  Indies  carried  on  with  the 
natives  of  that  country.  It  is  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  mouth 
where  tiiis  is  Altered  by  that  of  St.  Charles,  and 
where  the  former  river  is  narrowest,  from  whence 
itlu»the  name  of  Quebec;  this,  in  the. Indian 
Algonquinian  language,  signifjring  strait* 

The  city  is  dividra/into  high  and  low^  th« 
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former  being;  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  latter 
at  tlie  ibot  of  the  same,  in  a  territoiy  whieh  has 
been  left  by  the  river,  which  at  the  founding  of 
the  city  reached  as  iar  as  the  skirts  of  the  monn- 
lain.  The  buildings  are  large,  and  well  con- 
structed; especially  the  e[>iscopal  palace,  the 
city*hou8e,  tnat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Jdbn  of 
Jerusalem,  of  «  square  figure,  which  cost 
jg40,000;  and,  above  all,  tiie  palace,  the  resi- 
dence of  tiie  governor,  andVhere  the  assemli^ 
was  held.  The  eathedral  is  small^  and  (^  bad 
architectare,  and  not  corresponding  with  its 
steeple  and  belfry,  which  are  lofty,  and  well  de- 
sJmed.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  ccrfii^al  seminary, 
wmch  has  been  rebuilt  three  times,  from  having 
been  twice  consumed  by  fire ;  the  first  in  1708, 
and  afterwards  in  1705.  The  Recoletan  fathers 
hare  a  beautiful  church  and  convent  here;  aind 
there  is  another  of  Ursuline  Nuns,  wMch,  like 
the  seminaiy,  has  been  twice  burnt,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, very  poor.  The  Jesuits  had  here  a 
magnificent  college.  There  is  in  this  city  two 
hospitals :  one  cdJed  of  God,  ki  which  are  two 
great  wards,  tiie  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  assisted  by  the  hospital-mcwks  of  St. 
Auguttin,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Merey  of 
Jesus,  whose  founders  passed  fix>m  Dieppe;  and 
the  other  a  general  hospital,  skuate  in  the  t^- 
rit<»y  formerly  occupied  by  the  Recoletan  fh» 
thers,  and  which  was  bought  by  the  bishop,  M. 
de  Saurt  T allier,  who  in  this  won  spent  immense 
sums  of  money.  It  is  defended  towards  the  river 
by  a  platform  flanked  with  two  bastions,  which^ 
at  high  water  and  spring  tides,  are  almost  level 
-witii  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  little  above 
the  bastion,  to  the  right,  is  a  half  bastion  cut 
out  of  the  rock ;  a  litde  higher  a  large  battens, 
and,  higher  stiU,  a  square  fort,  in  which  the 
governor  resides.  The  port  is  very  convenient, 
and  secure,  for  many  vessels,  however  large 
they  may  be,  and  which  may  here  lie  at  anchor 
close  to  the  shore.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
8000  souls,  amongst  these,  are  many  persons  en- 
riched by  the  flourishing  commerce  continuaUy 
carried  on  here. 

The  English,  commanded  by  David  Ker),  a 
Frenchman,  and  native  of  Dieppe,  and  a  Cal* 
vini8t,who  passed  over  hither,  took  it  in  16S8.  In 
1690  theyreturned  to  besiege  it,  commanded  by 
General  Piphy ;  but  who  was  obliged  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  his  best  troops.  Again,  in  1759, 
the  English  took  it  under  General  Wolfe,  who 
gloriously  died  in  that  action ;  after  which  these 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  of  Canada.    [In 


December,  1775,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  the  command  of  the  bi-ave  General 
Montgomery,  who  was  slain,  and  his  army  re^* 
pulsea.  For  account  of  the  present  misunder- 
standings between  the  British  Government  and 
United  otates,  see  Unitbd  States.^ 

This  cit;^  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  ,1670, 
by  his  Holiness  Clement  X.  after  great  solicita- 
wm  by  the  court  of  France  ;  and,  although  this 
court  presented  M.  St.  Vallier  to  be  first  bishop, 
th^i  aobot  of  that  church,  his  hoKness  reservea 
the  appointment  entirely  to  himself.  It  is  3S0 
miles  from  (he  sea^  or  «strance  of  the  river 
8t.  Lawrence,  in  long.  7P  IW  6'^  w.  lat.  46«^  48' 
89^^11. 

j^A  more  speciAc  account  of  whatever  relates  to 
this  interesting  colony  must  be  most  desirable  to 
every  British  suljgect.  We  have  happily  found 
many  and  a<uthentic  sources,  to  whira  to  refer ; 
and,  indq>endently  of  some  tables  of  exports, 
&c.  with  which  we  have  been  supplied  from 
sources  of  unquestionable  authority,  we  have 
made  a  free  use  of  the  valuable  works  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Gray  and  Mr.  Lambert,  both  of  whom  had 
visited  these  r^ons,  and  whose  accurate  obser- 
vations w31  be  found  no  less  curious  than  im- 
portant. As  in  all  cases  of  multiplied  extracts, 
for  the  convenience  of  reference,  we  divide  the 
following  information  into  chapters  and  heads,viz. 

Chap.  I. 

1*  Qficki  account  of  the  praobice  of  Quebec  in 
17^.— S.  Further  dcKTiptkm  of  the  town  and 
ewoiwm.— 8.  Precisions. '-^.  Navisaikm  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.-— b.  Mode  of  trav^ng  in  the 
sumnher.S.  Naiure  of  the  seigneuries,  Sf€.-^ 
7.  fFinter. — 8.  Tr^tveuipig  im  thai  season. — 9. 
Premsions  net  dear  during  this  season. — 10.  A 
sudden  thaw. — 11.  MetfSd  of  warming  the 
houses.'^Vi.  BreMng  up  of  the  winter. 

Chap.  II. 

1.  Description  of  the  inhdritanis.  —  S.  Exports 
and  Imports  from  Quebec  from  1802  to  1809, 
boih  incbisroej  but  not  including  those  from 
Gaspe  or  New  Carlisle.  —  2.  Importation  of 
teas  and  tobacco  from  the  United  States  compared 
with  that  from  Britain. — 3.  Exports^  imports, 
tonnage^  cfc.  of  Quebec^  in  1810. — 4.  Exports, 
Src.  in  the  year  1811. — ^5.  Duties  pauaok  in 
Canada,  on  importation,  under  several  acts  of 
the  British  parliament. — 6.  Allowances  at  the. 
Custom-house. — 7.  Post-office  regulations. — 8.} 
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[OMcial  declaraiion  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Jtwer  St,  Croix^ 

For  some  other  memorials,  petitions,  and  offi- 
cial documents,  relative  to  the  British  Colo- 
nies, see  New  Brunswick,  Passamaquoddt 
Bay,  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  also  Canada, 
United  States,  and  West  Indies, 

1.  Official  account  of  the  profomce  of  Quebec 
in  176%.  —  The  first  document  we  discover, 
of  any  im[>ortance,  respecting  this  province,  is 
the  following  letter,  wnich  was  written  by  Ge- 
neral Murray,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
in  1766,  in  which  year  he  left  the  government  of 
Canada.  As  it  is  an  official  paper,  its  accuracy^ 
of  course,  may  be  depended  on.  We  therefore 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers,  as  it  affords  a  better  picture  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  province  at  that 
period,  than  anj  other  account  we  have  met 
with. 

"   MY  LORDS, 

"  In  Mr.  Secretary  Conway's  letter  to  me  of 
the  24th  October,  17o4, 1  am  ordered  to  prepare 
for  my  return  to  England,  in  order  to  give  a 
foil  and  distinct  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  province  of  Quebec ;  of  the  nature  and  ac- 
count of  the  disorders  which  have  happened 
there ;  and  of  my  conduct  and  proceeding's  in  the 
administration  of  the  government.  In  obedience 
to  that  command,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  as 
follows : — and  first,  the  state  of  the  province  : 

<^  It  consists  of  110  parishes,  exclusive  of  the 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  parishes 
contain  97SS  houses,  and  54,575  Christilui  souls ; 
they  occupy,  of  arable  land,  955,754  arpents. 
They  sowed,  in  the  year  1765,  180,d00f  minots 
of  grain,  and  that  year  they  possessed  1S,546 
oxen,  SS,7S4  cows,  15,039  young  homed  cattle, 
87,064  sheep,  88,976  swine,  and  13,757  horses, 
as  appears  by  the  annisxed  recapitulation  (re- 
censement)  taKen  by  my  order,  in  the  year  1765. 
The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  contain 
about  14,700  inhabitants.  .  The  Savages,  who 
are  called  Roman  Catholics,  living  within  the 
limits  of  the  province,  consist  of  7400  souls :  so 
that  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  king's  troops,  do 
amount  to  76,875  souls;  of  which,  in  the  pa- 
rishes are  19  Protestant  families ;  the  rest  of  that 
persuasion  (a  few  half-pay  officers  excepted)  are 
traders,  mechanics,  and  publicans,  who  reside 
in  the  low  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Most 
of  them  were  followers  of  the  army,  of  m^an 
education,  or  soldiers  disbanded  at  the  reduction 


of  the  troops.  All  have  their  fortunes  to  mak^, 
and,  I  fear,  few  ai*e  solicitous  about  the  means, 
when  the  end  can  be  attained.  I  report  them  to 
be,  in  general,  the  most  immoral  collection  of 
men  I  ever  knew;  of  course,  little  calculated  to 
make  the  new  subjects  enamoured  with  our  laws, 
religion,  and  customs ;  and  &r  less  adapted  to 
enforce  these  laws,  which  are  te  govern. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadians,  accus- 
tomed to  arbitrary,  and  a  sort  of  military  govern- 
ment, are  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  moral  race 
(^  men,  who,  fi*oro  the. just  and  mild  treatment 
they  met  with  from  his  majesty's  military  officers, 
that  ruled  the  country  for  four  years,  until  the 
establishment  of  civil  goveiimient,  had  greatly 
got  the  better  of  the  natural  antipathy  they  had 
to  their  conquerors. 

'^  They  consist  of  a  noblesse,  who  are  num^-* 
ous,  and  who  pique  themselves  much  upon  the 
antiquity  of  their  fomiUes,  their  own  militaiy 
glory,  and  that  of  their  ancestors.  These  no- 
blesse are  seigniors  of  the  whole  countiy,  and 
though  not  rich,  are  in  a  situaticm  in  that  plen- 
tiful part  of  the  world,  where  money  is  scarce, 
and  luxury  still  unknown,  to  support  their  dig- 
nity. Their  tenants,  who  pay  only  an  annual 
quit-rent  of  about  a  dollar  ror  100  acres,-  are  at 
tneir  ease,  and  comfortable.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  respect,  and  obey  their  noblesse ; 
their  tenures  being  nuiitary  in  the  feudal  man- 
ner, they  have  shared  with  them  the  dangers  of 
the  field,  and  natural  afiection  has  been  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  calamities  which  have  been 
common  to  both,  from  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try. As  they  have  been  taught  to  respect  their 
superiors,  and  are  not  yet  intoxicated  with  die 
abuse  of  libertv.  they  are  shocked  at  the  insults 
which  th^ir  noblesse  and  the  king's  officers  have 
received  from  the  English  traders  and  lawyers, 
since  the  civil  government  took  place.  It  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  they  are  zealous  of  their  reli- 
gion. They  are  very  ignorant :  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  French  government  to  keep  them  so :  few 
or  none  can  reaid.  Printing  was  never  permitted 
in  Canada  till  we  got  possession  of  it.  Their 
veneration  for  the  priesthood  is  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance:  it  will  probably  decrease  as 
they  become  enlightened,  for  the  clergy  there 
are  of  mean  birth,  and  very  illiterate ;  and,  as 
the^  are  now  debarred  from  supplies  of  ecclesi- 
astics from  France,  that  order  of  men  will  be- 
come more  and  more  contemptible,  provided 
they  are  not  exposed  to  persecution.  The  slate 
of  the  Roman  clergy  I  havef  already  described^  in] 
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Smj  report  to  your  lordship's  oflBce,  in  the  jear 
763,  it  will  therefore  be  superfluous  to  say 
more  on  that  subject  here,  as  do  alteration  has 
happened  since  that  time. 

"  I  am  really  ignorant  <^any  remarkable  dis* 
orders  which  have  happened  in  the  colony,  while 
I  commanded  there ;  tne  outrage  committed  on 
Mr.  Walker,  magistrate  at  Montreal,  excepted. 
A  thorough  detau  of  that  horrid  aflhir  I  have  al- 
ready laia  before  the  king's  servants,  in  my  letr 
ter  to  the  l(M*ds  of  trade,  of  the  2d  March,  1765. 
I  have  annexed  a  copy  of  that  letter,  in  case  it 
may  not  have  fallen  into  your  lordship's  hands. 

''  Disorders  and  divisions,  frcMu  the  nature  of 
things^  could  not  be  avoided,  ia  attempting  to 
eataolish  the  civil  government  in  Canada,  agreer 
able  to  my  instructions ;  while  the  same-  troops, 
who  conquered  and  governed  the  country  ibr 
four  years,  remained  in  it.  They  were  com- 
manmd  by  an  officer,  who,  by  the  civil  establish- 
ment, haa  been  deprived  oi  the  government  of 
half  the  province^  and  who  remained,  in  every 
reelect,  mdepeadent  of  the  civil  establishment. 
Magistrates  were  to  be  made,  and  juries  to  be 
composed,  out  of  450  contemptible  settlers  and 
traders.  •  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  narrow 
ideas  and  ignorance  of  such  men,  must  offend 
any  troops,  more  especially  those  who  had  so 
louj^  governed  them,  and  knew  the  means  from 
which  they  were  elevated.  It  would  be  very 
unreaspnable  to  suppose^  that  such  men  would 
not  be  intoxicated  with  the  unexpected  power 

Eut  into  their  hands ;  and  that  Uiey  would  not 
e  eager  to  shew  how  amply  they  possessed  it. 
As  there  were  no  barracks  in  the  countiy,  the 
quartering  of  the  troops  furnished  perpetual  op- 
portunities of  displaying  their  importance  and 
rancour.  The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hated,  be- 
cause their  birth  and  behaviour  entitled  them  t^ 
respect;  and  the  peasants  were  abhorred,  be- 
cause they  were  saved  from  the  oppression  they 
were  threatened  with.  The  resentment  of  the 
grand  jury  at  Quebec,  put  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks beyond  doubt.  The  silence  of  the  king's 
servants  to  the  governor's  remonstrances  in  con- 
sequence of  their  presentments,  though  his  se- 
cretary was  sent  to  them  on  purpose  to  expedite 
an  explanation,  contributed  to  encourage  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace. 

"^  The  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the 
civil  officers  sent  opt  from  EJpgland,  increased 
the  in(][uietudes  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  men 
of  genius  and  uptainted  m^orals,  the  very  re- 
verse were  appointed  to  the  most  important  of- 
fices; and  it  was  impossible  to  communicate, 


through  them,  those  impressions  of  the  dignity 
of  government,  by  which  alone  mankind  can  be 
held  together  in  society.  The  judge  fixed  upon 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  75,o00  forei^iers'to 
the  laws  and  government  of  Great  Britain,  was 
taken  from  a  gaol,  entirely  ignorant  of  civil  law, 
and  of  the  language  of  the  people.  The  attor- 
ney-genoral,  with  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
people,  was  not  better  qualified.  The  offices  of 
secretsury  of  the  province,  register^  clerk  of  the 
council,  commissary  of  stores  and  provisions, 
provost  martial,  &c.  were  given  by  patent  to 
men  of  interest  in  Enriand,  who  let  them  out  to 
the  best  bidders;  ana  ao  litUe  did  they  consider 
the  amacity  of  their  repcesentativeSj  that  n^ 
one  or  them  understood  the  Iwsruage  of  the  na« 
tives.  As  no  salary  was  annexea  to  these  patent 
places,  the  value  of  them  >depended  upon  the 
fees,  which  by  my  instructions  I  was  ordered  to 
establish,  equal  to  those  of  the  richest  ancient 
colony.  This  heavy  tax,  and.  the  rapacity  of  the 
English  lawyers,  were  severely  felt  bjf  the  poor 
(Canadians ;  but  they  patiently  submitted,  and 
though  stimulated  to  oispute  it  by  some  of  the 
licentious  traders  from  New  York,  they  cheer«i 
ftiUy  obeyed  the  stamp  act,  in  hopes  that  their 
good  fcNehaviour  would  recommend  them  to  the 
iavour  and  protection  of  their  sovereign. 

'^  As  the  council  books  of  the  province,  and 
likewise  my  answers  to  the .  complaints  made 
against  my  administration,  have  been  hud  before 
your  lordships,  it  is  needless  to  presume  to  say 
any  thing  Airther  on  that  subject,  thian  that  I  gloory 
in  having  been  accused  of  warmth  and  firmness 
in  protecting  the  king's  Canadian  subjects,  and 
of  doing  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  gain  to  my 
royal  master,  the  affections  of  that  bi*ave,  hardy 
people,  whose  emigration,  if  ever  it  shoidd  hap^ 
pen,  will  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  this  empire ; 
to  prevent  which,  I  declare  to  your  lordships,  I 
would  cheeHuUy  submit,  to  greater  calumnies 
and  indignities  (if  greater  can  be  devised)  than 
hitherto  I  have  undergone* 

^^  I  have  ^be  honour  to  be,  &c." 

From  the  contents  of  this  letter,  it  appears  evi- 
dent that^uch  cordiality  could  not  exist  between 
the  French  inhabitants  and  the  British  settlers. 
The  former  were  a  people  who  prided  themselves 
on  their  ancestry,  and  consequently  despised  the 
latter,  who  were  of  mean  birth,  and  possessed 
of  still  meaner  abilities.  The  mutual  disgust 
and  jealousy  which-  were  thus  created,  tended 
very  considerably  to  depreciate  the  state  of  the 
coV)ny  for  some  years:  commerce  declined  ra«» 
ther  tnan  increased,  nor  did  she  raise  her  droop-J| 
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head  till  order  and  regolarity  were  intro- 


9.  Furtker  desertion  of  ike  town  and  envirom. 
-fc-^uebeo  is  most  properly  denominated  the  key 
of  the  rirer  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  river  eontraets 
suddenly  opposite  to  the  ci^,  being  there  only 
about  a  mile  in  breadth ;  whereas  the  basin  of 
Quebec,  iaunediately  briow,  is  firom  four  to  ive 
miles  in  breadth;  and  the  riyer widens  imine* 
diately  above  the  dty.  The  grand  battery  of 
Quebec  is  opposite  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
river,  and  is  an  extensive  range  of  very  heavy 
ordnance,  besides  some  13*inch  mortars,  which, 
if  -properiv  served,  must  destroy  any  vessels 
wmch  might  attempt  to  pass,  or  come  near  enough 
to  injure  the  town. 

The  river  opposite  to  Quebec  is  about  100 
iiet  in  depth,  and  alibtds  good  andiorage  :  for  a 
oonsiderable  way  above  Qud>ec  it  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  any  size.  Indeed,  large  ships  go  as 
high  i»  as  Montreal,  which  is  near  SOO  miles 
above  Qu^dbec. 

The  site  of  Quebec  seems  toliave  been  destined 
by  natmre  for  the  capital  of  an  empire.  The 
surroumling  country  is  magnificent;  and  it  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  Cape  Diamond, 
whidi  overlooks  the  great  river,  and  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

The  general  course  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
SB  from  s.m.  tofi.e.  Above  the  island  of  Oiieaiis, 
the  St.  Lwwrence  expands,  and  a  basin  is  formed 
hy  the  junctioB  of  a  river  called  die  St.  Charles, 
wUch  comes  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  sitn* 
acted  amongst  the  mountains  towards  the  ».  After 

Ssing  an  IndHan  village,  about  10  miles  from 
ebec,  called  Lorette,  situated  upon  elevated 
ground,  Uie  St.  Charles  takes  its  course  through 
a  plain,  which  is  separated  from  the  great  river 
by  a  ridge  of  high  land,  about  nine  mfles  in 
length,  extendio^  ftt>m  a  place  called  Cape 
Rou^  to  Gape  Diamond.  The  general  breadth 
of  this  ridge  is  from  one  to  two  miles.  Cape 
Diamond  is  a  bold  promontory,  advancing  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  of  an  elevation  of  350 
foet  above  the  river,  nearly  perpendicular ;  and 
Ae  bank,  the  whole  way  to  Cape  Kouge,  is  nearly 
of  the  same  elevation,  rising  ftt>m  the  river  al- 
most perpendicular:  the  ridge  slopes  towards 
the  M.  till  it  reaches  the  valley,  through  which 
the  river  St.  Charies  runs.  Tins  ridge  of  land 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  an  island, 
surrounded  by  the  great  river.  The  valley  is 
foil  of  large  round  stones,  and  other  matter, 
which  indicate  the  presence  crf'water  at  no  very  re- 
mote  period,  and  the  operation  of  a  strong  current. 


On  the  ft.  c.  or  lower  end  of  the  peninsula, 
Quebec  is  situated ;  and  the  line  of  its  fortifica- 
tions  runs  fit>m  the  river  St.  Charles,  across  to 
the  top  of  the  bank  which  overiooks  the  St  Law- 
rence ;  the  distance  is  about  haif  a  mile :  and 
ft^m  the  line  of  fortification  to  the  point  of  Cape 
Diamond  the  distance  is  about  a  quarter  or  a 
mile :  within  this  space  stands  the  city  of  Quebec. 
It  consists,  as  Alcedo  has  observed,  of  an  Upper 
and  Lower  Town :  the  UpMr  Town  may  be  said 
to  be  situated  on  Cape  Jmmond,  at  least  upon 
the  ride  of  it  whidk  slopes  towards  the  river  St. 
Clmrles.  It  is  elevated  about  15  foet  above  the 
Lower  Town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  line  of 
steep  rocks,  which  run  from  the  cape  towards  the 
river  St.  Charies.  Formerly  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, at  high  water,  dame  up  close  to  these 
rocks ;  but  as  the  tide  rises  ana  foils  here  about 
15  fock,  k  gave  an  opportunity  of  taking  fl^om 
the  river  a  considerable  space ;  wharfr  were  built 
at  low  wtfterroark,  and  even  at  seme  jplaces  be- 
yond il,  and  the  intermediate  ground  mled  up  to 
such  a  height  that  it  remahed  dry  at  high  water. 
Upon  Ihis  situation  streets  were  laid  out,  and 
houses  built.  These  streets  run  from  the  upper 
side  of  Cape  Diamond  down  to  the  river  St. 
Charles,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile;  thev  are 
of  oonsiderable  breadth,  and  the  houses  are  laige 
and  commodious ;  those  next  the  river  have  at- 
tached to  them  veiy  extensive  warehouses  (called, 
in  the  language  of  Quebec,  kangards),  and  ves- 
sels come  close  to  the  wharft  to  discharge  their 
cargoes ;  at  some  of  them  the  vessels  remain 
afloat  at  low  water,  at  others,  which  are  not  car- 
ried so  for  out,  or  where  the  river  does  not 
deepen  so  sudd^ily,  the  vess^  lie  dry  at  iow 
water. 

The  Lower  Town  is  not  included  in  the  forti- 
fications, but  the  passes  to  it  are  commanded  bv 
the  batteries  in  the  line  of  fortification  which 
surrounds  the  Upper  Town ;  so  that  the  approach 
by  land  to  the  Lower  Town*  will  hardly  be  at- 
tempted by  an  enemy.  It  is  true  the  Americans 
attempted  it  in  the  winter  of  1775,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slauriiter. 

The  communication  mMn  the  Lower  Town  to 
Ae  Upper  Town  is  by  a  winding  street,  at  tiie 
ton  of  which  is  a  fortified  gate.  On  entering 
this  sate,  you  find  on  the  right-hand  a  large  area, 
in  which  is  situated  the  house  (dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  palace)  in  which  the  bishops  of  Quebec 
formerly  resided ;  at  present  it  is  used  for  publk 
offices,  and  accommodates  the  supreme  council 
and  house  of  assembly.  Beyond  the  palace  you 
have  the  grand  batteiy,  on  which  are  mounted] 
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[many  pieces  of  humvy  wciiS^f  besides  Mortiira, 
which  certainly  comnaaod  the  cmumel  of  the  great 


nver* 


Turning  to  the  left^  80on  after  entering  the 
gate,  you  find  yourself  in  another  area  or  square; 
on  the  aide  nextfthe  rirer  you  see  the  Chateau 
de  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  governor  resides.  It 
is  situated  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  you 
have  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec  under  your 
fiset.  The  view  from  the  gallery  at  the  back  of 
the  chateau  is  extensive  and  grand.  Ojqposite  to 
the  chateau,  on  the  other  side  of  the  square,  you 
have  the  English  church,  a  very  elegant  buiUU 
ing ;  and  the  court-hduse^  where  elmnce  is  not 
so  conspicuous.  On  the  n.  side  of  the  square 
you  have  a  very  handsome  buildiiig,  erected  for, 
and  used  as,  a  tavern,  hotd,  and  assemUy- 
room. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  square  you  find 
towards  the  it.  an  extensive  area,  in  which  ia 
situated  the  Upper  Town  market-house ;  a  build- 
ing perfectly  unique  in  its  kmd.  One  does  not 
know  which  to  be  most  astimished  at,  whethef 
the  want  of  taste  in  the  aithitect,  or  that  his 
plans  met  with  approbation:  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  a  building  one  story  high,  you  have  a 
dome  as  large  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London* 
Never  were  the  rules  of  architecture  cmd  conn 
mon-sense  more  outraged* 

From  the  area  of  Qie  market*plaee  diflferent 
streets  diverge,  leading  to  the  dinerent  gates  of 
Che  city,  viz.  llM>e  Gate,  Palace  Grate,  St  John's 
Grate,  and  St.  Lewis's  Grate,  besides  the  gala 
leading  to  the  Lower  Town ;  these  streets  con- 
stitute the  Upper  Town.  Outside  of  St.  John's 
and  Pidace  Gates  there  are  extensive  suburbs, 
which  are  inereasia^  in  size  daily. 

There  is  nothing  m  the  appearance  of  Qnebeo 
itself  which  strikes  one  as  neing  very  diffinrent 
from  an  English  town,  except,  perhaps,  the  roolb 
of  the  houses ;  they  are  gonsndly  covered  with 
boards  or  shingles,  and  you  always  see  ^n  the 
roofi  several  ladders,  for  the  sake  of  easy  access 
in  case  of  fire. 

A  shingle  roctf  so  much  resembles  a  skte  one, 
that  when  they  are  painted  a  slate  colour,  you 
cannot  know  the  one  firom  the  other ;  the  only 
evil  attending  Uiem  is,  that  they  are  liable  to 
catch  fire :  from  this  circumstaace,  Qudbec  has 
formerly  suflfered  greatly  firom  fires.  A  law  has 
been  passed,  encouragmg  the  covering  houses 
with  boards  in  place  of  shingles,  and,  iadeed, 
prohibiting  the  latter  akogether. 

The  dread  of  fire  in  Quebec  is  greater  than  in 
most  odier  places;  but  when  it  is  considered 


how  much  tkey -foitneily  have  fluSsred  fiora  it,i 
one  ceases  to  be  surprised. 

A  society  has  been  formed,  called  the  Fire 
Society :  they  elect  a  president  and  other  offle9« 
bearers  annually.  The  ot^ect  of  this  society  ia 
to  assist  in  the  extinguishing^  of  fire,  fiir  which 
purpose  they  have  several  engmes  and  firemen ;  in«* 
deed,  in  case  of  fire,  almost  every  man  may  be  said 
to  be  a  fireman,  for  every  body  lends  Ins  assist^ 
aace:  poor  people  who  have  been  very  active 
receive  pecuniarv  reward  fi-om  the  eocitty 4  Thel# 
fiinds  are  raised  by  annual  voluotacy  subscriptioni 

Many  of  the  best  houses  and  most  valuable 
warehouses  are  covered  with  tin  plates,  which 
make  not  onljr  a  very  beautiful  and  very  -durable 
roof,  but  are  also  a  complete  security  against 
fire.  The  reason  that  fire  has  spread  so  rapidly 
in  Quebec  has  been,  that  the  Singles,  when  once 
inflamed,  being[  extremely  light,  were  blown  by 
the  wind  to  an  incredible  distance,  and  operated 
on  other  shingle  rooft  like  a  shower  of  fire« 
Now,  the  tin  {Mates  rooeive  the  bumiag  riiinglea 
with  impunity ;  it  might  be  ima^ned  that  the 
tin  plates  would  Test^  bat  this  u  not  the  case^ 
Some  of  the  reofis  are  near  40  years  old^  and  Hmf 
not  only  remain  perfectly  bright,  but  have  never 
required  any  repairs ;  so  that  ahhouidi  somewhat 
expensive  at  first,  a  tin-plate  roof  wiU  be  a  saving 
ia  the  end. 

Quebec,  on  the  ft.,  n.  e.,  and  s.  sides,  is  so 
strongly  fortified  by  the  naiture  of  the  ground, 
that  Uttle  has  been  left  finr  tli^  engineer  to  do ; 
Ydntwas  necessary,  however,  has  been  donet 
and  as  the  great  nver  and  the  river  St.  Charles 
surround,  in  a  manner,  the  fortifications  in  these 
directions,  and  in  some  places  dome  vety  ntar 
the  bottom  of  the  rocks,  no  enemy,  if  a  commmi 
degree  of  vigilance  is  observed,  can  hope,  to 
succeed  by  an  attack  on  tkese  onuotsre. 

The  least  defensible  partof  Qilebec  is  towardi 
the  s.  m.,  where  the  Une  of  fiirtificatioaa  extends 
finom  one  side  of  the  pcninsubr  to  the  other«eiH 
dosing  the  city  and  liiyhest  part  of  Gape  Dia** 
mond.  There  a  cavallier  batleiy  has  lately 
been  erected,  whidi  cotamands  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  distance  firom  the  walls. 

The  ground,  for  a  mat  extent  to  the  r.  on  of  tlie 
inij  of  Quebec,  is  c2Ued  the  Plains  cif  Abrahatty 
famous  for  the  battle  in  whudi  Gmeral  Wolfe 
beat  the  French.  These  plains  are  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  fiirtifications,  and  widen  aa  you 
retire  firom  them  to  the  extent  of  firom  one  te 
two  miles,  preserving  the  level  nearfy  through* 
out,  but  sloping  a  little  both  ivaye>  particularly 
towBtdi  the  river. St.  Chatfes  oe  tfee  n.    On} 
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^the  side  towards  the  St  Lawience  the  bank 
18  of  ereat  height;  almost  pependicular,  and 
generauy  covered  with  wood  where  the  slope 
will  admit  of  it,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 
Notwithstandinff  the  difficulty  of  ascent,  Greneral 
Wolfe,  with  infinite  labour,  contrived  to  cany 
his  little  army,  and  a  few  small  field-pieces,  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  and  took  his  stand  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham. 

The  Frendi  were  astonished^  on  looking  out  in 
the  morning,  to  find  him  there ;  they  came  out 
of  the  city  and  gave  him  battle.  He  beat  them, 
,and  followed  them  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

It  was  very  unaccountable,  that  the  French 
should  resolve  to  come  out  of  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion (where  they  -might  long  have  resisted  the 
assailants),  and  put  themselves  on  a  footing  with 
their  enemies.  .  Besides  the  troops  in  the  city  of 
Quebec,  the.  French  had  10,000  men  encamped 
at  Beauport,  within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.  If 
an  arraBgement  had  taken  place  with  those 
troops,  that  they  should  attack  Wolfe  at  the  mo* 
ment  the  nrrison.  sallied  forth,  his  little  ariny 
mustthaire  Deen  cut  to  pieces.  To  this  error  we 
owe  Quebec. 

.  The  French  eeneral,  Montcalm,  as  well  as  the 
brave  Wolfe,  fell  in  the  engagement ;  very  dif- 
ferent, however,  must  have  teen  their  feelings 
in  their  last  moments.  The  conduct  of  the 
Freadunan,  ia  rashly  sacrificing  his  troops  and 
the  interests  of  his  country,  could  not  bear  re« 
flection.  Wolfe  saw  his  troops  triumphant; 
they  had  beaten  the  enemy :  he  died  in  the  arms 
of  victory. 

On  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  a  stone  is 
shown  on  wnidi  it  is  said  he  was  laid.  It  is 
very  much,  mutilated,  fi*om  the  curiosity  of 
strangers  who  wish  to  cany  off  a  bit  of  it,  as  a 
kind  of  relict  One  cannot  help  feeling  a  good 
daal  interested  in  traversing  a  field  of  battle ; — 
the  glory  which,  we  ^tach  to  the  death  of  the 
hero  who  feUs  in  his  countiy's  cause,  sanctifies 
the  ground  on  which  he  fell. 

Tna  Upper  Town  of  Quebec  being  on  a  great 
elevation,  enjoys  fine  air,  •  and  a  commimding 
view  of  die.  surrounding  country, .  which  affords 
the  most  sublime  sdenery  in  nature.  Those  who 
have  .seen  most  of  the  fine  views  in  EUirope, 
have  said  they  do  not  surpass,  or  even  eoual, 
that  firom  the  flagstaff  of  Quebec  on  Cape  Dia- 
mond. 

'  The  majestic  St.  Lawrence  under  your  feet, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  and 
fonas  the  btsin  of  Quebec,  from  three  to  fouv 


miles  across ;  fhrther  on  you  see  the  river  di-^ 
vidin^  itself  into  two  brandies, .  forming  the 
beautiful  island  of  Orleans  :  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  great  river,  a  finely  wooded  coantiy,  ter- 
minating at  Point  Levi,  conceals  the  course  and 
bed  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river ;  the 
idand  of  Orieans,  the  falls  of  Montmorency, 
strike  the  observer  $  and  the  villages  of  Beau- 
port,  Charlebourg,  and  ■  Lorrette,  appeal^  at  a 
distance,  Mid-  render  th^  woods  in  which  they 
are  embosomed  more  interesting.  The  eye  fel- 
lows the  II.  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  till  it  is 
lost  amongst  the  distant  mountains.  To  the  5. 
you  look  over  a  level  country  for  upwards  of  60 
miles,  till  the  view  is  bounded  by  mountains. 
This  extensive  tract  is  still  in  a  great  measure  in 
a  state  of  natare ;  nothing  to  be  seen  Imt  the 
stately  forest  in  all  its  majes^. 

In  this  prospect  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  happy  Uending  of  art  and  nature ;  vulages, 
country  nouses,  cottages,  com  fields,  are  com- 
bined with  primeval  woods,  fine  rivers,  beauti- 
ful islands,  magnificent  water&llsy  towering  hills, 
and  lofty  mountains. 

,  From  the  sceneiy  which  surrounds  Cape  Dia- 
mond let  us  return  to  the  Cape  itself.  In  the 
idiole  extent  of  the  ridge,  from  Cape  Diamond 
to  Cape  Rouge,  what  generally  prevails  is  a 
coarse  incomplete  sort  of  schistus,  the  laminsB 
of  which,  when  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the 
atmosphere,  moidd^  into  a  dark  brown-coloured 
earth ;  it  never  can  be  used  for  building  to  any 
advantage,  unless  it  is  defended  from  the  action 
of  the  air. 

Cape  Diamond  abounds  with  verv  fine  speci- 
mens of  auartz,  or  rock  crystals.  They  are  dis- 
covered from  the  brilliani^  of  their  reflecting 
surfiices;  they  sparkle  13ie  the  diamond,  and 
hence  the  place  had  its  name.  On  examination, 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  pentagons, 
terminating  in  a  point,  and  possessing  naturally 
much  of  the  brilliancy  and  polish  of  a  cut  dia- 
mond; and  they  are  so  hard,  that,  Hke  a  diamond, 
they  cut  glass. 

fiut  there  are  some  buildings  in  this  city,  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  without  fuUer 
notice. 

The  residence  of  the  governor  is  a  large  plain 
stone  building,  erected,  we  believe,  by  Greneral 
Haldimand,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  open 
place  or  square  called  the  Parade.  Opposite  to 
it  stands  the  English  cathedral  churcn  and  the 
court-house,  both  handsome  buildings  of  modern 
construction.  The  other  sides  of  the  Parade  are 
formed  by  the  Union  Hotel,  in  a  lin^  with  some} 
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Elarffe  dwelling-hooses,  and  opposite  by  a  row  of 
uildin^s  whicm  form  the  commencement  of  St. 
Louis  Street.  • 

The  old  chateau,  or  castle  of  St.  Louis,  is 
built  upoii  the  verge  of  an  inacessible  part  of 
the  rocK,  and  separated  bj  a  court-yard  from  the 
new  building  wnich  fronts  the  parade. 

It  was  formerly  occupied*by  the  governor  for 
his  residence ;  but  on  tne  erection  of  the  other 
was  converted  into  public  offices.  It  has  lately 
undergone  considerame improvements,  for  the  use 
of  Sir  James  Craig :  it  was  then  raised  one  story 
higher,  and  the  expensed  were  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  colony,  agreeable  to  an  act  passed  for  that 

Jurpose  by  the  provincial  parliament.  It  is  now 
nished,and  thought  to  possess  eveiy  requisite  for 
the  abode  of  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the 
colony.  Its  situation,  for  fine  prospects  and  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  river  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, cannot  be  surpassed  iir  any  part  of  the  Upper 
Tx>wn.  Behind  the  building  is  a  large  stone 
gallery  or  balconv,  even  with  the  lower  apart- 
ments. This  galleiy,  which  serves  as  a  very 
agreeable  promenade,  is  situated  more  than  S50 
feet  above  the  level  ot  the  river,  and  commands 
a  beautiiiil  panorama  view  of  the  Lower  Town, 
the  shipping  in  the  river,  Point  I^vi,  the  island 
of  Orleans,  shores  of  Beauport  and  distant  moun- 
tains, a  scene  as  grand  and  extensive  as  it  is 
possible  ibr  the  imagination  to  conceive,  or  the 
eye  to  survey. 

The  college  of  the  Jesuits  is  situated  in  the 
market,  and  now  makes  very  excellent  barracks 
for  the  soldiers^  As  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  In  different  parts  of  the  world,  were  once 
a  very  powerful  body  of  men,  and  possessed  more 
influence  for'a  time  over  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived,  than  even  the  sovereigns  themselves, 
it  ma^  be  amusing,  and  perhaps  instructive,  to 
describe  them  as  they  existedf  in  that  country 
about  60  years  ago,  at  which  period  their  power, 
though  on  the  decline,  was  yet  considerable.  At 
this  day  not  an  individual  of  that  society  is  alive 
in  Canada,  the  British  government  having  pro- 
hibited the  religious  mftle  orders,  the  priests  ex- 
cepted, from  augmenting  their  numbers.  The 
|;overnment  fiuthfully  allowed  the  orders  to  en- 
jo^  the  whole  of  their  revenues,  as  long  as  there 
existed  a  single  individual  of  the  body ;  but  on 
his  death  the  property  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  building  m  which  the  Jesuits  resided  is 
well  laid  out ;  and  when  occupied  by  them,  and 
in  good  order  and  repair,  must  have  been  the 
handsomest  building  in  Canada.  It  consists  of 
atone,  and  is  three  stories  high,  above  which  are 
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garrets,  with  a  sloping  roof  covered  with  slate, 
even  at  this  day  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ; 
a  circumstance  which  it  is  surprising  has  not  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  cover  their  houses  with 
slate,  as   they  could  import  it  from  Scotland 
cheaper  than   tin.    The  college  is  built  in  a 
square  form,  and  includes  a  large  court-yard 
within.    In  every  story  there  is  a  lonff  walk,  on 
both  sides  of  which  the  brethren  had  their  pri- 
vate cells  or  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  public  halls, 
refectory,  library,  apothecary's  shop,  and  other 
apartments  for  general  use.    A  large  orchard 
and  kitchen-garden  was  situated  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  building.    A  part  of  the  trees  in  the  for- 
mer were  the  remains  of  the  forest  which  covered 
the  mountain  when  the  French  began  to  build 
the  city,  and  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 
The  interior  economy  of  the  college  was  w^ 
regulated.    The  Jesuits  used  to  dine  in  a  great 
hall,  around  which  wer6  placed  long  tables  with 
seats  between  them  and  the  walls,  but  not  on  the 
opposite  side.    On  one  side  the  refectory  was  a 
pulpit,  in  which,  during  meals,  one  of  the  lathers 
used  to  read  some  religious  book;   but  when 
visitors  dined  with  them,  this  practice  was  omit- 
ted ;  the  time  being  generally  employed  in  con- 
versation. Their  dinners  were  always  good;  and 
when  company  was  present,  their  dishes  were  as 
numerous  as  at  a  great  feast.    They  never  per- 
mitted a  woman  to  reside  among  them.     All 
were  fiithers  or  brothers,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  young  men  brought  up  to  be  Jesuits ;  they 
used  to  prepare  every  thing  for  dinner  in  the 
hall,  and  bring  it  on  table;  the  common  servants 
not  being  admitted. 

The  revenue  of  the  Jesuit  Socie^  was  veiy 
considerable,  bein^  upwards  of  jgl2,(XX)  per  an- 
num at  the  time  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  It 
had  been  for  several  years  enjoyed  solely  by  an 
old  fiither,  who  had  survived  all  the  rest.  This 
Jesuit,  whose  name  was  Jean  Joseph  Casot, 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  bom  in  1788. 
In  his  youth  he  was  no  more  than  porter  to  the 
college ;  but  having  considerable  merit,  he  was 
promoted,  and  in  the  course  of  time  received 
into  the  order.  He  had  the  character  of  pos- 
sessing an  amiable  and  generous  disposition,  and 
employed  his  large  income  in  charitable  pur- 
poses. He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  a  very  ad* 
vanced  age.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
deadi,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  and 
became  inaccessible  to  all  but  his  attendants. 
The  crown,  on  his  demise,  came  into  possession 
of  the.  property,  for  the  management  of  which 
commissioners  have  been  appointed.   The  lands] 
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[which  belonged  to  that  body,  as  weU  indeed  as 
to  the  religious  orders  in  general,  are  by  &r  the 
best  in  the  country^  and  produce  the  greatest 
revenues. 

The  French  seminary,  or  college,  at  Quebec, 
is  situated  close  to  the  French  cathedral,  be-* 
tween  the  market-place  and  the  ramparts.  The 
building  is  spacious,  and  substantially  built, 
though,  like  most  of  the  public  edifices  in  Que- 
bec, it  has  suffered  much  from  fire.  It  was 
burned  down  in  1703,  and  again  in  1705,  when 
just  rebuilt.  At  the  back  of  the  seminary  there 
IS  a  very  extensive  garden,  well  laid  out,  and 
possessing  every  requisite  tnat  can  contribute  to 
the  recreation  of  the  students.  It  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  river,  the  island  of  Orleans, 
and  the  opposite  shores.  The  seminary  was 
originally  instituted  to  bring  up  students  K>r  the 
priesthood.  No  funds  were  allowed  for  the  edu« 
cation  of  youth  in  general ;  but  since  the  con« 
{]|^uest,  it  has  admitted  scholars  without  limita- 
tion of  number,  for  an  acknowledgment  of  5s, 
per  annum  for  out-pensioners,  and  J^12  10s,  for 
Hoarders.  The  boys  educated  there  at  present 
are  numerous,  ana  chiefly  the  children  of  the 
French  inhabitants.  Those  intended  for  the 
church  remain  there  till  their  education  is  com- 
pleted, or  till  a  parish  can  be  given  them. 

The  nunneries  have  not  been  restricted  bjr  go- 
vernment, consequently  they  are  in  fi;eneral  well 
filled.  The  Hotel  de  Dieu  is  a  large  building,  si- 
tuate, with  its  ffardens,  near  Palace  Gate.  It  was 
founded  in  1^8  by  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  sent  from  the  hospital  at  Dieppe  three  nuns, 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  this  charitable 
institution.  It  consists  of  an  nospital  for  the 
sick,  who  are  received  Here,  and  attended  by  the 
nuns,  without  any  expense  to  the  patients.  The 
invalids  of  both  sexes  are  comfoi*tably  lodged  in 
wards,  and  every  attention  paid  to  them  by  the 
sisters,  of  whom  there  are  about  S7,  with  a  su- 
perior« 

The  convent  of  Ursulines  was  instituted  in 
1639  by  a  rich  young  widow  in  France,  Ma- 
dame de  la  Peltrie,  for  the  education  of  female 
children,  It  belong  to  a  superior  and  36  nuns, 
who  instruct  the  girls  in  reading,  embroidery, 
and  fine  work ;  no  men  are  allowed  to  visit  this 
or  any  of  the  convents  without  permission  from 
the  bishop.  The  sisters  of  St.  Ursula  are  more 
strict  and  recluse  than  those  of  the  other  con- 
vents. They  have  a  large  garden  adjoining  their 
house,  which  supplies  them  with  a  variety  of 
fruits,  herbs,  and  vegetables,  a  portion  of  which 
4hey  sell  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  their  institution 


is  not  very  rich.  They  also  employ  themselvet 
with  embroidery,  pickling,  ana  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society*  This  convent,  like 
the  rest  of  the  public  buildins;s  in  Canada,  has 
suffered  twice  or  three  times  By  fire.  It  is  now 
substantially  built  of  stone,  and  the  roof  cov^^d 
with  tin. 

The  general  hospital,  which  is  situated  some 
distance  out  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
river  St.  Charles,  surrounded  by  meadow  lands, 
is  the  third  convent  belonging  to  Quebec.  It 
was  founded  about  the  year  1693  by  M.  de  St. 
Yallier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  support  and  relief  to  the  infirm,  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  wounded  poor,  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  this  charitable  and  praiseworthy  ^  service  it 
continues  to  this  day.  A  superior  and  37  sisters 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  institution  in  a  manner 
that  does  them  the  highest  honour,  -and  entitles 
them  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  public. 
Their  religious  duties  are  performed  without  re* 
laxing  those  of  humanity,  and  their  leisure  n^o- 
ments  are  spent  in  useful  and  ornamental  works, 
the  profits  of  which  assist  the  revenues  of  the 
hospital. 

We  cannot  quit  this  cursory  notice  of  the 
female  religious  institutions  at  Quebe<L  without 
paying  them  tribute  of  applause  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled.  Few,  it  is  true,  go  into  those 
holy  receptacles,  but  such  as  are  tired  of  the 
world.  They  are  cither  satiated  with  its  plea- 
sures, or  disgusted  with  its  cares.  But  the  ob* 
i'ects-  for  which  they  leave  the  world,  are  not  to 
ive  in  eas|^  idleness,  or  careless  indjiference. 
Two  out  of  three  institutions  bestow  their  tim^ 
attention,  and  property,  upon  the  sick  and  aged 
poor.  The  other  devotes  the  services  of  its  sisters 
to  the  education  and  instruction  of  young  females. 
Such  are  the  charitable  ofiices  performed  by  the 
Canadian  nuns,  whose  religious  duties  are  equally 
meritorious.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  these 
religious  orders,  we^  conceive  to  be  highly  advan«> 
tageous  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  serviceable 
to  the  government.  In  a  Catholic  country,  eo- 
verned  and  regulated  by  the  liberal  constitution 
of  England,  those  institutions  are  rendered  of 
the  utmost  public  utility. 

To  conclude,  the  Upper  Town  is  certainly  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  Quebec,  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  In  the  former  season,  the  heat  is 
not  so  intense  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Lower 
Town,  nor  in  winter  is  it  so  dreary  and  dulL 
The  cold  is,  however,  severer  by  several  degrees, 
^ven  between  Cape  Diamond  and  the  UpperJ 
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[Town,  there  ig  Ikeouently  a  diifeirenee  in  the 
weather  of  nearly  10  oegreeg.  The  thermometer 
in  February  1807  was  SO  degrees  below  0.  in  St. 
Louis  Street,  and  on  the  Cape  30  below  0.  The 
latter  being  elevated  upwards  of  70  feet  above 
tiie  former. 

The  streets  in  the  Upper  Town  are  not  re- 
marbaible  for  width ;  but  many  of  them  are  tole- 
rably paved,  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  town 
remains  without  that  beneficial  improvement. 
A  fortified  town,  confined  like  Quebec  to  the 
summit  and  base  of  a  steep  rock,  is  not  very  well 
adapted  either  for  convenient  streets  or  eleeant 
buildings.  They  must  always  be  reg^ulatea  by 
the  localities  of  its  situation.  But  much  more 
night  certainly  have  been  effected  for  general 
comfort  and  convenience,  had  this  place  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  any  other  than  a  Koman  Ca- 
^olic  people,  whose  numerous  relirious  institu* 
tions  have  occupied  nearly  one-huf  the  to?m. 
Their  laige  builaings  and  extensive  gardens  were 
not  of  80  much  consequence  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Quebec;  but  when  population  increased, 
those  who  would-otherwtde  nave  lived  within  the 
walls,  were  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  reside 
without;  and  have  formed  what  are  called  the 
mburbs  of  St.  John,  St.  Rocque,  &c. 

Since  the  conquest,  improvements  have  gone 
on  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  state  of 
commerce ;  firom  which  source  alone  the  means 
can  be  provided. 

*  3.  Provisions* — The  markets  are  supplied  with 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal,  by  the  Habitans, 
as  w^  as  the  butchers ;  though  the  latter  gene- 
rally feed  their  own  cattle,  and  kill  them  for  sale 
as  they  want.  Their  meat  is  firequently  better 
than  that  of  the  country  people.  The  fattest 
po A  tl»t  can  be  procurea  is  bought  by  the  lower 
order  of  the  Canadians,  who  scarcely  eat  any 
other  meat.  The  Habitens,  in  jMurticular,  live 
for  months  upon  pork ;  a  small  piece  of  which^ 
boiled  down  with  some  peas  or  beans  into  a  soup, 
ednstitutes  Aeir  chief  dish.  The  veal  sold  by 
the  Habitans  is  in  general  very  young,  as  red  as 
beef,  and  doea  not  ^  well. 

During  Lent,  the  French  people  live  upon  fish 
and  vegetables,  which  they  contrive  to  dress  in 
the  most  palateble  manner.  The  day  after  Grood 
FHday  the  butehers  make  a  show  of  their  meat, 
somewhat  similar  to  oar  butchers  before  Christ- 
snas.  The  fonner  decorate  their  meat  with  flowers 
and  ribbons  in  order  to  tempt  their  customers^ 
though  one  would  think  that  but  little  induce* 
meat  was  necessai^  to  invite  them  to  eat  afler  ao 


long  a  fkst.  The  Catholics,  at  the  dose  of  Lent^ 
have  a  regale,  and  the  butchers  do  not  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  that  propitious  moment.  The 
finest  quarters  and  jomts  are  ticketed  with  the 
names  of  those  happy  people,  who  are  alert 
enough  to  rise  at  tnree  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  get  to  market  before  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  dogs  in  little  carts,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Weld  and  former  writers,  are  now  not 
much  in  use,  except  by  beys;  every  thing  is 
brought  to  market  in  carts,  or  deighs,  drawn  by 
horses.  The  markets  of  Quebec  are  well  sup« 
plied  with  every  thing  the  country  afibrds.  In 
summer  the  following  artides  are  brought  to 
market  by  the  Habitans  and  mnerally  sola  at  the 
price  affixed  to  them,  in  sterung  money. 

Meai. 

Beef  per  lb.  Hd.  to  M. 
Mutton  per  lb.  4d.  to  6d. 
Lamb  per  quarter  3s.  6cf.  to  4f  •  6cf. 
Veal  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 
Pork  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 
Sausages. . 

Poultry  and  Game. 

Turkies  per  couple  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Fowls  do.  Is.  3d.  to  9s. 

Chickens     do.  7d.  to  lOd. 

Greese  do.  is.  6d.  to  4«.  6cf. 

Wild  do.      do. 

Partridges  do.  lOif.  to  ISA 

Pigeons  per  doz.  If.  6d.  to  4a. 
Hares,    each  6d*  to  9d* 

JFhh. 

Eels,  price  according  to  the  sisse 

Trout  do. 

Perch  do. 

Poisson  Dor^e     do. 

Maskinong^         do. 

Shad,    each    Id.  to  3d. 

Sturgeon 

Achigan 

Black  bass  TOf  various  prices, according  tothe 

Salmon       >   size.    At  some  periods  cod  and 

Fresh  Codk    salmon  are  as  dear  as  in  London* 

Salt  Cod 

Catfish 

Veg^abks. 

Potetoes  ISd.  to  fiOil.  per  bushel. 
Cabbages  Id.  to  2d.  each. 
Onions  per  hundred  IQd. 
Leeks  per  bundle  4</.       ] 
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rpBiTotsbut  wen  little  eheaper  Aan  in  London. 
Turnips  do. 

.  .  fea^  do. 

Beans  do. 

Beet  ,do- 

Celpry  do. 

Salad  do. 

Aspanus^s  per  bundle. 
Cotonnier         do. 
Pai^nips. 
Boiled  Com,  Herbs,  &c. 

Fruit. 

Apples  18^.  per  barrel 

Pears  but  few  at  market 

Strawberries  about  6d.  per  quart 

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Raspberries 

Blueberriesr 

Blackberries 

Plums 

Melons. 

SuneHes. 

Maple  sugar        2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.. 

Flour  per  cwt.    18^.  io  S5^. 

Lard        6d.  to  9^^.  per  lb. 

Tallow    9d.tol0d.    do. 

Tobacco  9d.    do. 

Butter     9d.toUd.    do. 

Oats  per  minot    2s.  6d.  to  St. 

Haj  per  bundle        6d.  to  Id. 

Straw  per  do.  2dl  to  3d. 

Wood  per  cjm^  12s.  to  15s. 

Stinking  Cheese,  Soap,  Mogasins,  Furs,  &c. 

In  winter  apportion  onlj  of  the  above  articles 
are  brought  to  market.  As  soon  as  the  river  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  island  of  Orleans  is  frozen 
over,  a  large  supply  of  provision  is  received  from 
that  island.  Tne  Canadians  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter  kill  the  greatest  part  of  their 
stock,  which,  as  has  been  before  ooserved,  the^ 
cany  to  market  in  a  frozen  state.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  then  supply  themselves  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  <^poultiy  and  vegetables  till 
spring,  and  keep  them  in  garrets  or  cellars.  As 
long  as  they  remain  frozen,  they  preserve  their 
goodness,  but  they  will  not.keep  long  after  they 
have  tlmwed. 

Walnuts  and  filberts  are  by  no  means  eommqn 
in  Canada,  and  are  procured  prinbipaUy  by  im- 
portation from  England.  Hickory  and  hazel 
nuts  are  met  with  in  the  fi>rest8%    The '" 


walnut  trees  do  not  thrive  well  in  Canada;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  bv  naturalists,  that  tibe 
European  trees  were  always  more  forward  in 
their  leaves  and  flowers,  than  the  native  trees  of 
America ;  in  consequence  of  which  the^  were  very 
often  blighted,  by  the  cold  nights,  wluch  are  fVe- 

Juent  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring ;  while  the 
.merican  trees,  vmich  did  not  leaf  or  flower  ao 
soon,  were  generally  preserved. 

Cherries  are  seldma  aeen  in  the  markets ;  they 
are  the  production  only  of  gentlemen's  gardens. 
Two  sorts  of  wild  cherries  are  plentifwy  scat- 
tered over  the  cottntiy.  I'^ey  are,  pvobafaly, 
mere  varieties,  though  they  differ  materially  m 
flavour.  They  are  caUed  choke  cherries  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  seldom  apj^ed  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  making  of  liquor,  i  The .  berries 
witli,  their  stones  are  bruised,  and  put  into  bot- 
tles of  rum^  brandy,  or  mky  with  sugar ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortni^t,  they  make  a  very 
agreeable  liquor,  resembhng'  noyau. 

Melons  of  various  kinds  eie  cultivated  in  gosat 
plenty  in  Canada.  The  wal»  and  musk  melim 
are  most  •  g^ieral«  They  do  not  thrive  so  well 
about  Qudbec  as  at  Thoee  Rivers  and  MontreaL 
They  are  sown  frequelrtly  on  hot-beds,  but  ofiener 
in  the  open  fields  and*,  gajnden^  and  the  summer 
heat  is  sufficient  to  ripen  then»  without  .the  aid  of 
glasses.  A  species  of  yellow  fly  is  oflen  very  de- 
structive to  tne  early  plants,  and  •  sometimes  to* 
tally  destroys  tliem. 

4.  Naoigatien  of  the  rioer  Si.  Ldtsorenee.'^QMB-' 
bee  seems  admirably  situated  to  become  tbe  capi- 
tal of  an  empire.  •  The  untnterrupted  navigaue 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ia  of  great  e!xtent ; 
near  500  miles,  which  is  the  distance  between 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Montreal,  where^ 
are  found  vessels  (^fran  SOO  to  400  tons  buoden. 
In  its  course  it  receives,  a  number  of  fine,  rivers, 
which  open  a  cominunication  with  the  countiy 
on  both  sides*  The  lake  Chamslain,  190  miles 
in  length,  conMnitnicates  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  means  of^he  river  Sorel  (or  Chamblyy-as  it  is 
sometimes  called)^  and  ia  the  mtiural  channel  for 
the  produce  of  the  fine  country  surrounding  this 
hike. 

Although'.  Ae  ship  navigiltion  ends  at.  Moii« 
treal,  another  species,  of  navigation  commenees, 
suitable  to  the  waters  to  bo  navigated,  and  to 
the  commodities  to  'be<4raofpori(«L  BaAeanx, 
and  canoes,  convey  to  Uppe^  CanaiAEi,  add  the 
country  round  the  UdDesf  asd  toi  <the n.  se^.  terri* 
tories^  the  Eurojpean  commoditiea  they :wani ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  soows/ .  floatsjumd  Kaft%  carry} 
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SdowD  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  these  immense  regions,  as  yet  of  trifling 
amount  it  b  true,  compared  with  die  commerce 
of  Europe ;  but  when  one  reflects  on  the  variety 
of  climate,  of  soil,  and  of  productions,  which  these 
extensive  countries  display;  and  the  fiu^ility 
given  to  the  transportation  of  goods  by  means  of 
so  many  fine  rivers  and  large  mkes ;  one  cannot 
help  concluding  that  it  is  destined  at  sono^  future 
period  to  be  one  of  the  most  commercial  coun- 
tries on  earth. 

The  river  St*  Lawrence.must  ever  be  the  grand 
outlet  to  the  ocean  for  the  productions  of  afi  that 
tract  of  country  between  the  .United  3tat0a4nd 
Hudson's  Bay,  including  the  lakes  Erie,  Ontario, 
Michigan,  and  Lake  sttperior**  Althpu^h  the 
lakes  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  by  any  other  river  than  the  St.  Law* 
rence,  yet  tibere  are  several  rivera  that  ^11  into 
the  Atlantio,  which  rise  so  near  the  sources  of 
others  that  run  into  the  lakes,  and  each  navigable 
for  boats  so  near  their  sources,  that  by  means  of 
them,  and  of  a  very  short  land  carnage,  trade 
may  be  carried  on  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
lakes.  There  are  three  channels  for  this  trade 
which  particularly  demand  attention ;  the  first  by 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  thence  up  the  Wa- 
bash, Miami,  and  Muskingum,  fix>m  the  heads  of 
which  th^ne  are  portaees  ofSrom  one  to  15  miles, 
to  the  rivers  which  &JS  into  the  Lake  Erie  :  se- 
eondlv,  along  the  Patowmack  river  (which  flows 
past  Washington  City),  and  from  thence  into  th^ 
Cayahog»,  Bigbeaver,  and  Yahogany,  to  Presque 
Isle,  on  jLiake  Erie :  thirdly,  along  Hudson's  Ki- 
ver  (which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York), 
and  the  Mohawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  I^dce 
Oneida,  and  Oswego  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  ()ntario.  In  Uie  course  of  time  there  will 
be  a  competition  amongst  the  settlers  on. these 
different  routs,  which  shdl  have  mostof  the  trade 
of  the  western  t^ritorvy  but  they  must  all  yield 
to  the  St  Lawrence,  which  commands  a  decided 
preference,  because  the  distance  to  a  port  where 
vessels  frcHii  the  ocean  can  load,  is  ehorter  than 
by  any  of  the  other  routs,  and  the  portages  are 
not  so  long;  and  besides,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  rivers  in  the  United  States  have  so 
little  water  near  their  sources,  that  the  length  of 
the  portages  must  be  greatly  increased,  ui  the 
St.  Lawrence  they  are  always  the  same. 

When  we  consider  Uie  many  millions  of  acres 
which  communieate  with  this. river  and  surround 
the  lakes,  where,  at  present  you  have  only  the 
stately  pine,  the  hardy  oak,  and  many  other  te* 


nants  of  the  fi»rest;  and  where  in  course  c^time 
will  be  seen  the  golden  harvest,  the  lowing  herd, 
the  bleating  flock,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
industry  and  innocence :  the  heart  expands  with 
secret  pleasure,  and  tastes  in  anticipation  the  hap« 
piness  in  reserve  for  posterity. 

Man  in  civilised  society  is  naturally  a  commer- 
cial animal ;  he  is  seldom  satisfied  with  what  he 
possesses ;  he  must  be  chan^ng  one  thing  for  an* 
pther ;  he  is  prompted  to  it  by  his  wants,  and 
when  he  can  find  in  any  one  place  such  things  as 
he  may  desire  to  have,  thither  he  resorts.  This 
formerly  gave  birth  to  fairs ;  and  it  has  made 
some  cities  perpetual  fltirs.  It  has  made  London 
the  first  city  in  the  world ;  and  it  will  continue 
Quebec  as  the  first  city  in  the  Canadas ;  perhaps 
it  may  become  the  first  in  America,  for  it  has  a 
much  more  extensive  communication  with  the -in- 
terior of  America  than  the  new  city  of  Washing- 
ton, or  any  other  dtv  of  America.  Neither  the 
Patowmac,  ChesapeaKe,  Delaware,  nor  Hudson's 
River,  are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  St*  Law- 
rence, either  in  ma^ituae  or  extent' of  back 
countfy.  It  is  wortny  of  notice,  that  a  person 
nuty  go  from  Quebec  to  New  (Orleans,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by  water  the  whole 
way,  except  about  the  space  of  one  mile  firom  the 
source  of  the  Illinois  River,  to  the  source  of  a 
river  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Quebec  is  already  considerab^  iextended  be-^ 
yond  the  walls :  there  may  in  time  be  as  much 
difficulty  in  finding- out  the  <dd  walk  and  old 
9ity  of  Quebec,  as  there  is  in  finding  the  bounds 
of  the  old  city  of  London.  The  river  St.  Charles, 
which  at  present  covers^  unnecessarily  a  great 
deal  of  g^und,  may  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
channel,  and  will  be  a  fine  situation  for  ext^id* 
ing  the  Lower  Town  as  fiir  as  Beauport.  Wherfe 
and  ouays  will  of  course  arise :  the  situation  ia 
excellent  for  dry  and  wet  docks ;  and  warehouseo 
without  number  may  be  eligibly  situated.  It  i» 
thought  the  French  had  this  in  contemplation^ 
and  even  went  so  far  as  td  make  a  plan^of  it.   . 

5.  Mode  of  travelling  in  the  summer. — ^Travel- 
ling in  Canada  is  certainly  not  altojrether  sib  plea-^ 
sant  as  travelling  in  England.  The-  Caaadiant 
calesh  is  d  very  sorry  vetiicle,  compared  to-the 
English  post-cliaise ;  nor  are  the  aunerges  qtoite 
so  QomfiMTtaUe  as  English  inns.  A  jienon'  who» 
had  been  accustomed  to  travel  only  in  England,, 
would  say,  that  a  Canadiiln  c^esh,  with  its  two 
wheels  and  single  horse,  without  springjBv  and 
with<>ut  cushions,  was  not  fit  for  a  Christian  to 
l>e  put  into;  and  as  to  the  auberges,  o^iflals^} 
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I  that  they  were  such  filthy  places,  that  you  might 
bdge  in  a  hos^-stye  without  your  olfactory  nerves 
being  more  offended. 

There  is  certainly  great  room  for  improve- 
ment, both  in  the  form  of  the  calesh,  and  the 
comforts  and  accommodations  of  the  inns.  It 
adds  greatly,  however,  to  the  comfort  of  travel- 
ling in  Canada,  that  you  are  every  where  treated 
wiih  the  greatest  politeness  and  attention.  A 
Canadian  aubergiste  (landlady)  the  moment  you 
Stop,  receives  you  at  the  door  with  a  degree  of 
politeness  and  urbanity  which  is  as  unexpected 
as  it  is  pleasing.  Voulez  'oous  bien^  Monsieur j 
inoir  la  complaisance  d^entrer ;  voila  une  chaiscy 
Monsieur  f  asseyez  vous  sUl  vous  plait.  If  they 
have  got  any  thing  you  want,  it  is  given  at  once 
with  a  ffood  grace.  If  they  have  not,  they  tell 
you  so  m  such  a  tone  and  manner,,  as  to  shew 
that  they  are  sorry  for  it.  Je  n^en  ai  pointy  Mon^ 
Heur ;  tPen  suis  mortiJUe,  The  Canadian  inn- 
keeper is  frequently  a  fiirmer  also,  or  a  shop- 
keeper. Indeed,  you  need  never  be  at  a  loss  fer 
a  house  to  stop  at.  There  is  not  a  farmer,  shop- 
keeper, nay  nor  even  a  seigneur,  or  countir  gen- 
tleman, wno,  on  being  civilly  applied  to  for  ac- 
Mmmodation,  will  not  give  you  the  best  bed 
in  the  house,  and  every  accommodation  in  his 
power.  The  Canadian^  seem  to  have  brought 
the  t>ld  French  politeness  with  them  to  this  coun- 
try, and  to  have  handed  it  down  to  the  present 
generation.  One  is  more  surprised  to  find  here 
courtesy  and  urbanity,  from  tne  little  likelihood 
that  such  plants  would  eidst,  far  less  flourish,  in 
the  wilds  of  Canada. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  Aumst  travel- 
ling in  Canada  is  very  uncomfortable  from  the 
great  heat  of  the  weather.  The  thermometer 
generaUy  shews  near  80^ :  however,  where  the 
occasioii  is  very  urgent,  the  inconvenience  is  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  you.  In  September  the 
keat  is  more  moderate,  and  travelling  becomes 
pleasant. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal  the  distance  is 
about  180  miles.  You  may  either  hire  a  calesh 
to  go  the  whole  way,  or  take  a  calesh  from  post- 
house  to  post-house.  If  you  proceed  direct,  they 
generally  make  S4  posts ;  ana  you  get  into  Mon- 
treal on  the  tnornuiff  of  the  thira  day,  without 
travellinji^  in  the  ni^t  time.  The  usual  charge 
fi3r  posting  is  1^.  3d.  a  league,  which  is  much 
cheaper  t&n  posting  in  England.  Indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  so,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  your  having  only  one  horse ;  besides, 
hay  and  com  are  much  cheaper  here  than  in  Eng- 


land, and  there  iis  no  post-horse  ^faty*  In  the 
course  of  the  journey  to  Montreal  you  af^  now 
and  then  tempted  to  stop,  or  to  ^o  a  littie  out  of 
your  way,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  few  places 
of  note.  You  behold,  every  where,  fine  interest- 
ing scenery  ;  the  road  runs  the  whole  way  along 
the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  its  banks  and  islands 
vary  their  appearance  every  hour,  and  keep  the 
mind  continually  occupied  and  amused. 

The  road  difiers  from  all  others,  inasmuch  as 
it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  continued  street ; 
one  house  succeeding  another  so  quickly,  as  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  mile  without  one.  Except  the 
town  of  Trios  Kivieres  (Three  Rivers),  you  have 
scarcely  any  place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a 
town :  but  every  parish  church  has  a  village  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  and  of  these  there  are,  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  upwards  of  !W.  In 
these  little  villages  we  see  the  beginnings  of,  per- 
haps, large  county  towns ;  for  here  the  parishes 
contain  as  much  ground  as  many  of  the  counties 
'  do  in  England. 

6.  Nature  of  the  seigneuries,  SfC. — The  quick 
succession  of  nouses  on  this  road  arose  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  were  granted.  The 
whole  course  of  the  river  on  both  sides,  from  its 
mouth  to  within  about  SO  miles  above  Montreal^ 
was  divided  by  the  French  kin^  into  a  certain 
number  of  seigneuries,  or  lordships,  which  were 
given  to  those  who  had  influence  enough  to  pro- 
cure them  :  but  they  were  bound  to  concede  tnem 
in  certain  lots,  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  as  might  apply  for  them  ;  who  were,  at 
the  same  time,  bound  to  settle  upon  the  lands, 
and  clear  them  of  the  woods;  keep  open  the 
highways,  end  perform  certain  other  services. 
The  lots  ran  along  the  course  of  the  river,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  yards  in  front,  by  so  many  in 
depth.  In  front  they  were  very  narrow,  gene- 
raAv  but  three  square  acres  ;  however  they  run 
back  into  the  country  a  considerable  way,  gene- 
rally about  80  square  acres.  The  side  of  a  square 
acre  is  about  70  yards. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  buQd  a  house, 
and  open  a  road  to  communicate  with  their  next 
neighbours.  They  then,  by  degrees,  cleared  and 
cultivated  their  land.  In  this  way  a  road  was 
made,  and  the  country  cleared  by  the  sides  of  the 
river,  where  even  now  the  great  bulk  of  the  po- 

£  Illation  of  Canada  is  found.  The  first  settim 
ad  additional  reasons  for  clearing  the  lands,  and 
settling  along  the  course  of  the  river.  It  en- 
abled them  to  communicate  with  Quebec  e»ily 
by  means  of  canoes ;  and  in  winter^  when,  thej 
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JheaLvy  snows  fidl,  theiir  settling  near  each  oth^ 
enabled  them  to  keep  open  the  communication, 
by  uniting  their  efforts,  which  is  still  the  case. 

We  are  told,  that,  after  a  fidl  of  snow,  one  man 
drives  his  sledge  to  his  next  neijg^hbour  (a  very 
difficult  matter  sometimes),  who  joins  him  with 
his  cattle  in  ffoing  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
a  path  is  troaden  sufficiently  nard  to  bear  the 
horses. 

The  cultivated  land  does  not  extend  fitr  back 
in  general.  When  the  seigneurs,  or  lords  of  the 
manor,  had  wanted,  or,  as  it  is  called  here,  con* 
ceded  those  lots  of  their  seigneurie,  or  lordship, 
which  fronted  the  river,  they  made  fresh  conces* 
^ions  (behind  the  first)  of  the  lands  which  re- 
ceded  still  further.  On  the  first  grants,  or  con*- 
cessions,  there  is  always  left  a  certain  portion 
of  wood  for  domestic  purposes,  and  fibr  fuel ;  this 
tract  of  wood  forms  a  boundary  betw^n  the  first 
and  second  concession.  When  the  soil  happens 
to  be  ffood,  or  the  situation  to  be  attended  with 
very  mvourable  circumstances,  four  or  five  con* 
cessions  have  taken  place ;  and  they  are  now  in- 
creasing in  the  ratio  of  the  population.  But 
tracts  of  primeval  wood  are  stilt  preserved  be- 
tween the  different  concessions,  or  grants  ;*  from 
which  circumstance  the  country  retsons,  and  will 
long  retain,  a  wooded  wild  appearance. 

When  you  meet  with  rivers  which  run  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  you  see  cultivation  carried  up 
their  banks  much  further.  Indeed,  it  is  on  the 
banks  of  such  rivers  where  the  best  land  is  gene- 
rally found ;  such  as  the  river  Quelle,  river  De 
Sua,  river  Chambly  or  Sorel,  river  De Xoup,  &c. 

The  Canadians  are,  on  the  whole,  but  poor 
farmers.  It  is  true  the  land  is  the  property  of 
those  who  cultivate  it :  but  their  capitals  are  ge- 
nerally so  limited,  and,  their  farms  so  small,  wat 
they  cannot  afford  to  make  experiments:  and 
when,  to  this,  you  add  their  total  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  consequent  ignorance  of  every  thing 
that  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  their  own 
limited  observation,  you  cease  to  be  surprised 
that  the  country  should  be  so  badly  cultivated* 

The  Canadian  farmer  is  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  value  of  manures,  and  of  artificial  grasses: 
nor  does  he  seem  to  reflect,  that  it  is  more  ad- 
Taptageous  to  have  a  small  farm  of  good  land  in 
high  cultivation,  than  a  large  farm  half-laboured 
or  neglected^ — He  ploughs  the  same  field,  and 
sows  m  it  the  same  sort  of  c^in,  20  times  over ; 
he  does  not  think  of  a  routuie  of  crops,  nor  does 
he  renovate  the  exhausted  soil  by  the  addition  of 
manures  ;  the  only  remedy  he  knows  for  land  so 
exhausted  as  to  yield  little  or  no  return^  is,  to 


let  it  lie  faUow  fot  some  tirne*^  It  is  ia'  vain  to 
endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error :  nothing 
but  example  wiU  produce  any  good  effect.r— Thi« 
thev  begin  to  have.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  a 
little  more  enlightened  than  the  generality  of 
th^n :  they  have  ventured  to  listen  to  reason, 
and  to  reflect  upon  the  comparative  value  of  di& 
ferent  modes  or  treating  thm  lands ;  and  tb^ey 
begin  to  make  innovations  in  their  ancient  agrs^ 
.tems  of  farming. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  poverty,  not 
only  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  but  also  of  all  ranks 
amongst  them,,  is  the  existence  of  an  old  Frenek 
law,  by  which  the  property  of  either  a  father  or 
mother  is,  on  the  death  of  either,  equally  divid^ 
amongst  their  children.  Nothing  seems  more 
consonant  to  the  clearest  principles  of  justice 
i^han  such  a  law;  yet  it  assuredly  is  prejudicjAl 
to  society*  ^ 

In  this  couptry  (or  indeed  in  any  other)  aQ 
estate,  with  a  good  house  upon  it,  convenient 
and  appropriate  offices,  and  a  good  stock  of  cai^ 
tie,  may  be  well  cultivated,  and  support,  credits 
ably,  a  numerous  family.  If  the  head  of  the  &t 
mily  dies,  leaving  half  a  dozen  children,  the 
estate  and  whole  property  is  divided  amongst 
them,  which  happens  here  every  day.  Each  of 
the  sons  takes  possession  of  his  own  lot,  builds  a 
house,  marries,  and  has  a  family.  The  value  of 
the  whole  property  is  very  much  lessened,  Ho 
who  gets  the  lot,  with  the  dwelling-h/0|ise  iBknd 
offices,  which  served  for  the  whole  estate,  g0t9 
what  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means  he  now 
has  of  employing  them :  he  can  neither  occupj 
them,  nor  Keep  them  in  repair.  The  other  loM 
are  generally  too  small  to  supply  the  expettctea 
of  a  family,  or  enable  their  owners  to  supoj^rt 
that  state  of  respectability  in  the  country  wnich 
their  &ther  did ;  so  that,  mstead  of  one  respect* 
able  and  wealthy  head  of  a  family,  who  coujld 
protect  and  assist  the  younger  branches,  givinfl^ 
them  a  good  education,  and  putting  them  forward 
in  the  world,  you  have  half  a  dozen  poor  dispj<% 
rited  creatures,  who  have  not  energy  or  poww 
to  improve  either  their  lands  or  themselves. 
Without  great  industry,  and  some  capital,  new 
lands  cannot  be  brought  into  cultivation,  nor 
can  those  already  cleared  be  made  very  pr.p«^ 
ductive. 

The  law  alluded  to  might  do  very  well  in 
such  a  country  as  Canada  for  a  few  generations^ 
while  the  new  grants  continued  very  large :  but 
the  divisions  ami  subdivisions  must,  in  time^  be-^ 
come  too  minute,  and  be  a  check  on  the  improve''* 
meat  of  the  country^  in  an  agricultural  point  oQ 
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{Viewf  and  alko,  as  a  natural  condeciuen^e^  riiAtA 
the  increase  of  population.  This  division  of  pro* 
pertj  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interest  hot 
only  of  the  landnmder  but  also  to  that  of  the 
merchBUDt,  shopkeeper,  and  mechanic. 

When  one  of  the  parents  dies,  an  inventory  is 
made  of  the  property^  and  each  child  can  imme- 
diately insist  on  the  share  of  the  property  the 
fatvr  allows,  x  The  French  law  supposes  that  ma- 
trimony is  a  co-partnership;  and  that,  conse- 
quently,  on  the  oeath  of'  tne  wife,  the  children 
bave  a  right  to  demand  from  their  father  the 
&alf  of  his  property,  as  heirs  to  their  mother. 
If  tlie  wife's  relations  are  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  father,  a  thing  that  sometimes  happens,  they 
find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  the  children 
to  demand  a  partage,  or  division,  which  often  oc- 
casions.the  total  ruin  of  the  father,  ^because  h^ 
loses  credit,  equal,  at  least,  to  his  loss  of  pro- 
perty, and  often  to  a  greater  extent.  His  powers 
are  diminished,  and  his  children  still  have  a  claim 
oil  him  for  support.  One  effect  of  this  law,  and 
not  one  of  the  least  material,  is,  that  th^  afiec- 
tion  between  parents  and  children  is  likely  to  be 
lAestroyed  by  it:  and,  in  fkct,  it  is  remarked, 
diat  in  this  country  the  instances  of  unfeeling 
conduct  between  parents  and  children  are  ex- 
tremely frequent,  and  a  spirit  of  litigation  is  ex- 
cited amongst  them.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  account 
tw  such  unnatural  conduct,  until  an  acquaint- 
«noe  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  couhtiy 
gives  a  clue  to  unravel  the  mysteiy. 

The  law,  making  marriage  a  co-partnership, 
and  creating  a  cammuniti  de  bienj  is  sanctioned 
1^'  the  code  of  French  law,  cautume  de  PariSy 
which  indeed  is  the  text  book  of  the  Canadian 
lawyer;  the  wife  being  by  marriage  invested  with 
a  right  to  half  the  husband's  property ;  and, 
being  rendered  independent  of  him,  is  perhaps 
the  remote  cause  that  the  feir  sex  have  such 
influence  in  France ;  and  in  Canada,  it  is  well 
known,  that  a  great  deal  of  consequence,  and 
even  an  air  of  superiority  to  the  husband,  is  as- 
trumed  bv  them. 

British  subjects  coming  to  this  countiy  are 
liaUe  to  the  operation  of  all  these  Canadian  or 
French  laws^  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Cana- 
dians themselves  are.  —  They  are  not  always 
aware  of  this  circumstance ;  and  it  has  created 
much  disturbance  in  fiimilies.  A  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  here  (a  thing  by  the  bye  which 
does  not  very  often  happen),  conceives  that  he 
ought,  as  in  England,  to  nave  the  disposal  of  it 
as  ne  thinks  proper,  rf  o,  says  the  Canadian  law, 
jott  have  a  right  to  one-hair  only ;  and  if  your 


'wife  dies,  her  children ;  or,  in  case  you  have  no 
children,  her  nearest  relations  may  oblige  you  to 
make  a  partage,  and  give  them  half  your  pro- 
perty, were  it  100,000  guineas,  and  they  the 
most  wortldess  wretches  in  existence.  Nothing 
can  prevent  this  but  an  anti-nuptial  contract  of 
marriage,  barring  the  communiti  de  Hen. 

7.  Jrifiter. — A  Canadian  winter  is  truly  a  sub- 
ject of  curiosity  to  the  natives  of  Britain,  or  of 
*any  of  the  $.  countries  of  Europe.  It  presents  a 
view  of  nature  perfectly  new,  and  a  variety  of 
phenomena  so  highly  interesting,  that  they  can- 
not fkil  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  one  at  all 
conversant  in  natural  philosophy. 

In  Canada  there  cannot  Weil  be  said  to  be 
ifiore  than  two  seasons  of  the  year,  summer  and 
winter.  The  earth  hath  scarcely  laid  aside  her 
mantle  of  snow,  when  you  begin  to  feel  the  force 
of  summer  heat ;  and  although  the  weather  in 
S^ptember'is  mild  and  pleasant,  it  partakes  more 
of  the  summer  than  of  the  autumn  of  temperate 
climates.  The  season  of  vegetation  seems  Kindly 
prolonged,'  till  surprised  in  a  manner  at  once  by 
the  return  of  winter,  without  much  of  what  may 
be  dlUed  autumn  weather. 

Frost  is  felt  in  October,  but  the  sun  still  re- 
tains enough  of  power  to  make  the  weather,  dur- 
ing the  day,  tolerably  warm.  During  the  month 
of^Nov^iinber  the  fh>st  becomes  daily  more  se- 
vere, and  snow  begins  to  fell.  Your  house  is 
now  put  upon  the  winter  establishment ;  stoves 
are  put  up  in  your  rooms,  and  in  your  passages ; 
the  windows  are  well  secured  and  made  tight ; 
and  you  lay  aside  your  summer  dress,  and  adopt 
flannels  and  furs.  One  snow  storm  now  suc- 
ceeds another,  till  the  whole  fece  of  the  country 
is  covered.  The  eye  in  vain  looks  for  a  bit  of 
ground  to  rest  upon,  the  trees  alone  remain  vi- 
sible, the  chilling  grasp  of  winter  is  every  where 
felt,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  resist  its 
effects. 

There  is  something  veiy  awfiil  and  terrific  in  a 
Canadian  snow  storm,  a  heavv  fell  of  snow  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  violent  sale  of  wind, 
which  driving  along  the  snow  with  immense  ve- 
locity, and  forming  a  thousand  eddies  and  turn* 
ings,  according  t6  the  inequalities  of  the  surfeice, 
and  resistance  consequent  thereon,  you  are  able 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  it 
becomes,  as  it  were,  visible*  The  most  severe 
snow  storms  thev  experience  in  Canada,  come 
from  the  it.€.,  the  frozen  r^ons  of  Hudson^s 
Bay  and  Labrador. 

During  summer  the  woods  of  Canada  abound 
with  biras  of  a  great  variety  of  sorts  and  sizes  y\ 
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[()artridg«8,woodcoclM)  pigeons,  and  flingiaff  birds 
without  number.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound 
with  aquatic  birds,  such  as  ducks,  seese,  sniper, 
&c.  Some  of  these  pass  the  whole  summer  in 
Canada;  others,  such  as  the  pigeons,  are  only 
found  at  certain  seasons,  as  tney  pass  from  the 
s,  to  the  more  n.  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
and  vice  versd.  !No  sooner  does  the  frost  set  in, 
than  almost  all  the  feathered  tribes  take  the 
alarm,  and  leave  the  countrv ;  even  the  hardy 
crow  is  obliged  to  take  himsdf  offl  A  species  of 
partridge,  called  the  pine  partridge,  (from  its 
living  on  certain  parts  of  the  pine-tree,  of  which 
it  tastes  very  strongly),  alone  I'emains ;  but  it  is 
very  rarely  seen.  Few  quadrupeds  are  to  be 
seen  ;  some  hares  are  found,  but  to  see  them  is 
difficult,  for  they  have  changed  their  colour  to  as 

fure  a  white  as  the  snow  in  which  they  lie ;  a 
ind  precaution  in  nature  to  conceal  them  from 
their  enemies.  Many  other  quadrupeds,  no  doubt, 
remain  in  this  country  during  the  winter.  Like 
the  bear,  they  probably  do  not  change  their  lodg- 
ings while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  but  remain 
stationary,  and  in  a  torpid  state. 

The  Canadians  change  their  appearance  as 
much  as  a  complete  change  of  dress  can  do.  The 
hat  and  bonnet  rouge  are  laid  aside,  and  they  use 
fur  caps,  fur  cloaks,  fur  gloves,  and  worsted  hose, 
over,  as  well  as  under  boots.  Thus  defended, 
they  venture  with  impunity  into  the  severest 
frost. 

The  snow  soon  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  and  wheel  carriages  can  no  longer 
be  used :  the  wheels  would  sink  so  ^teep,  thai  it 
would  be  impossible  to  advance  a  step.  In  pteeev 
.therefore,  of  wheel  carria|^8,  a  sort  of  sleage  is 
used,  which  in  Canada  is  called  a  cariole.  It 
passes  over  the  snow  without  sinking  deep.  It 
IS  placed. on  what  they  call  runners,  which  re* 
serable  in  form,  the  irons  of  a  pair  of  skaits,  and 
rise  up  in  front  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  cariole  is  generally  from 
nine  to  IS  inches  above  the  snow.  Some,  called 
high  runners,  are  about  18  inches.  The  body  of 
the  cariole  varies  ki  shape,  according  to  the  fiincy 
of  the  owner.  It  is  sometimes  like  the  body  of. 
a  phaeton,  sometimes  like  a  clmir  or  gig,  some- 
tiroes  like  a  vis*a-vis,  and  sometimes  like  a.  family 
coach  or  chariot.  The  cariole^  in  short,  is  the 
name  for  all  sorts  of  vehicles  used  in  winter,  from 
9.  market  cart,  up  to  a  state  coach. 

The  generality  of  them  are  light  open  car- 
riages, drawn  by  one  horse.  The  snow,  after 
being  trodden  on  for  sonie.  time,  becomes  com- 
pact enough  to.  bear  the  horse,  and  givies  very 
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little  resistance  to  the  cariole.  The  inequalities 
formed  in  the  snow  by  the  carioles,  the  Cana- 
dians call  cahois  (from  the  French  word  cahaterj 
to  jolt),  and  they  certainly  are  very  well  named, 
for  you  are  jolted  as  if  ^ou  crossed  a  field  with 
very  deep  furrows  and  high  narrow  ridges.  The 
motion  is  not  unlike  rowing  in  a  boat  against  a 
head-sea  :  a  thing  that  requires  to  be  only  once 
tried  to  be  disliked. 

As  no  other  sort  of  carriage  can,  however, 
be  used  in  this  country,  custom  and  example  re- 
concile one  to  it :  all  ranks  use  them,  of  one  sor| 
or  other.  Sometimes  you  see  them  conveying  a 
dashing  buck  up  one  street  and  down  another  at 
a  gallop,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  people 
who  are  fond  of  keeping  their  bones  whole,  a 
thing  those  gentlemen  seem  very  careless  about. 
Sometimes  you  see  the  clode  covered  family  ones, 
conveying  an  old  lady  quietly  and  steadily  to 
churcn,  or  to  have  a  little  gossipping  with  a  friend ; 
and  sometimes  you  see  them  coming  in  from  the 
country  conveying  beef  and  mutton,  turkies  and 
geese,  for  the  supply  of  the  market. 

When  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  be* 
comes  impracticable,  little  business  is  done  by 
the  merchants,  who  then  appropriate  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  time  to  amusements.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  do  something  to  give  a  little  variety 
to  the  sameness  of  a  six  months'  winter.  They 
have  parties  of  pleasure  in  town,  and  parties  of^ 
pleasure  in  the  country,  in  which  you  have  danc- 
ipg,  music,  and  the  social  enjoyments  of  convi? 
viality. 

There  is  a  public  assembly  once  a  fortnight, 
which  is  very  well  attended.  If  you  are  fond  of 
dancing,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  it ;  if  you  like  a  sober  rubber,  you  find  very 
good  whist  players.  The  civil  and  military  gen- 
tlemen mix  very  cordially  togethm*.  Such  of  the 
Canadians  as  can  afford  it^  and  have  an  inclina- 
tion, join  in>  the  amusements  that  are  going  for- 
ward, particularly  the  assemblies  and  dancing 
parties ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  an  acquisition,  aa. 
many  of  the  ladies  want  neithe>  beauty  nor  the 
iNcoomplishments  necessary  for  their  gracing  an 
assembly. 

One  should  naturally  suppose  that  very  bad 
conseauences  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  being 
heated  by  dancing  in  so  cold  a  climate.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case :  both  the  ladies  an4 
gentlemen  in  the  coldest  weather,,  are  dressed  in 
the  assembly-room  as  thinly  as  theyv  are  in  Eiigr 
land  in  summer ;  and  the  rooms  are  very  com- 
fortable, being  kept  moderatelv  warm  by  a  stove. 
Immediately  after  dancing,  and  while  very,  war  m,j] 
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[the  company  co  into  the  0|>en  air  in  the  middle 
of  the  ni^ht  while  the  cold  is  extreme  (from  SO^ 
to  SO^  below  the  freezing  point),  without  next 
day  feeling  the  least  inconvenience.  It  is  true, 
they  take  every  precaution  necessary,  by  dothing 
themselves  very  warmly. 

People  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  in 
Canada  than  they  are  in  England,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  greater  severity  of  the  weather.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  for  this  fact.  The  Cana- 
dians take  care  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
external  air  without  being  warmly  clothed ;  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  feet,  the 
hands,  and  the  head  warm. 

The  air  is  extremely  dry  in  winter,  being  de- 
prived of  its  moisture  by  congelation ;  the  in- 
tense frost  causes  naturally  a  deposition  of  the 
aqueous  particles,  in  the  shape  of  hoar  frost. 
Now,  it  has  been  accurately  ascertained  and 
proved  by  experiments,  that  cold  diy  air  is  not 
so  good  a  conductor  of  heat  from  our  bodies  as 
cold  moist  air ;  it  fbUows,  therefore,  that  the 
thermometer  may  sh^w  a  veiy  low  temperature 
j|n  cold  dry  air,  such  as  we  have  here,  without  our 
being  sensible  of  a  great  degree  of  cold ;  and, 
that  in  cold  moist  air,  such  as  you  have  in  Eng- 
land, the  thermometer  may  not  be  under  l£e 
freezing  point,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  calorie  or 
heat  carried  off  from  your  body,  be  greater  than 
if  the  thermometer  shewed  a  temperature  many 
degrees  below  freezing.  Were  the  effect  of  tm 
com  here  on  one's  feelings,  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  the  thermometer  falls,  and  go  as  fer  be- 
yond what  it  is  in  England,  as  the  real  quantum 
of  caloric  in  the  atmosphere  is  more  there  than 
here,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exist  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  the  evil  carries  its  cure  along  with  it, 
the  frost  deprives  the  air  of  its  moisture,  and 
consequently  decreases  its  power  of  canying  off 
from  our  body  the  heat  it  contains.  If  we  wish 
to  know  how  the  weather  is  to  affect  us,  we' 
should  consult  a  hygrometer  as  well  as  a  ther- 
mometer. 

When  the  cold  dry  air  of  this  country  enters 
your  apartment,  ana  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
the  stove,  its  drying  power  becomes  very  great. 
To  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  how  much  the  furniture  of 
the  house  suffers  from  il.  The  very  pannels  of 
the  doors  shrink  so  much  as  almost  to  fidl  out  of 
the  frame,  and  the  frame  itself  shrinks  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  bolt  loses  its  hold. 

An  Englishman  can  with  difficulty  form  an 
idea  of  the  cold  of  Canada,  or  of  its  effects,  till 
he  feels  and  sees  them.    The  coldest  weather  is 


generally  during  Hie  month  of  Jminiiy.  The 
medium  temperature  in  December  and  Janoary 
is  about  22  cteffrees  below  freezing.  About  die 
beginning  of  December  all  the  small  rivers  are 
frozen  so  completely,  and  covered  with  snow, 
that  bridges  for  passing  them  are  no  longer  ne- 
cessaiy,  and  veiy  little  attrition  is  paid  to  keep- 
ing in  the  summer  roads.  Where  ibffy  are  hol- 
low, or  where  there  are  fences,  the  roads  are  so 
completely  filled  up  with  snow,  that  they  are  on 
a  level  widi  the  fields  on  each  side« 

The  country  people,  who  fir&(t  form  the  winter 
roads  on  the  snow,  direct  their  carioles  by  the 
nearest  course  where  the  snow  is  most  level; 
and  they  go  in  as  strfidght  a  line  as  possible,  to 
the  place  to  which  they  ate  destined.  They  pot 
up  branches  of  trees  on  each  side  the  new  track, 
as  a  direction  to  others  wbo  wish  to  go  diat  way. 
These  they  cadi  dei  baUies,  or  beacons.  When 
they  can  conveniently  follow  the  course  or  bed 
of  a  river,  it  is  generally  done,  because  tke  sur- 
fhce  is  evener  tSan  over  the  fields,  and  diere  is 
less  on  them^  as  they  do  not  fi^eeze  till  after  a 
considerable  quantity  of  snow  has  fhUen  on  the 
fields. 

Even  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  is  ar- 
rested in  its  covirse.  It  fireezes  completely 
Hffer  a  tew  let^ts  above  Quebec,  and  serves 
occasionally  as  a  Toad  to  Montreal.  It  seldom  . 
ftcrezes  over,  ^posite  to  Qoebee,  or  in  the 
bason.  As  the  nver  narrows  here,  the  current 
is  increased,  and  tttm  tide  sets  up  and  down  wiUi 
stfch  fbree,  diat  it  gtmerailv  keep  the  floating 
masses  of  ice  in-  motion.  When  the  river  freezes 
4yver  opposite  te>  Quebec,  it  is  called,  in  the  Ian- 

guage  Of  the  country,  a  pont,  because  it  answers 
le  purpose  of  a  bridge  to  the  people  who  live 
below  Quebec,  and  who  then  bring  up  provi- 
sfons  and  fire-wood  in  great  quwtities. 

A  variety  of  cireamstanees  must  combine  to 
form  a  pmt:  when  nwmy  yery  large  masses  of 
ice  happen  to  come  in  contact,  and  ml  the  whole 
space  between  one  side  of  the  river  and  the 
other,  they  become  stationary.  If  tlds  happens 
at  neap  tides,  and  in  calm  weather,  die  frost 
Sfxes  the  whrne,  and  it  becomes  a  sdhd  mass  be- 
fbre  Ae  rising  tides  derange  it ;  when  it  has  dtood 
a  few  days,  it  generalfy  acquires  strength  enoueh 
to  resist  every  impulse  it  may  receive,  tilltne 
warmth  of  the  April  sun  affects  it.  AU  these^ 
circumstances  so  seldom  happen  at  the  same  time 
diAt  h  h  about  once  in  10  years  th^  the  river 
Udbes  opposite  to  Quebec.  When  such,  however, 
is  the  case,  you  see,  for  the  distance  of  eig^t 
mUesy  an  immense  sheet  of  ice,  as  smooth  as  a] 
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[miiTOr.  Tlouauidg  of  people  erawd  iiyion  it 
Werjr  day,  and  bootfcs  are  erected  for  their  en- 
termMneat.  .  b  one  quarter,  you  see  numbers 
of  peoole  enjojkig  tliQ  amuaemeBt  of  skaituig ; 
in  anotiiery  joo  aee  carioles  -  driTing  in  difierent 
jtirectiona;  for  the  iee  is  so  strong,  that  horses 
go  on  it  with  the  greatest  safety.  Someliiaes 
you  see  cariele  races :  they  go  over  the  ice  with 
great  swiftness.  In  short,  when  the  pont  takes 
(as  thfiry  terns  it),  it  oecaaians  a  kind  of  jubilee  in 
Quebec. 

In  oaa  point  of  view,  it  is  a  sulyect  of  real  re- 
joicing to  the  etty ;  it  is  accompanied  with  sub* 
staAtial  advantages.  ProvisiiHis  of  all  kinds,  and 
firewood,  a  no  leas  aeoeasaiy  article  in  this- 
eountiy,  fidl  in  ptke,  from  an  increase  in  quan* 
tity,  as  soon  as  the  pout  enaUea  the  people  in 
tb^  country,  below  Qudbeo,  to  bring  their  sur- 
plus stock  to  market,  in  thenr  carioles,  without 
the  expAnse  and  risk  of  passing  the  river  in 
canoes.  These  canoes  are  not  such  as  are  used 
in  the  n.  m.  trade.  They  are  one  solid  piece  of 
wood,  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  scooped  out,  and 
formed  in  the  outside  something  uke  a  boat; 
some  of  them  are  very  large,  carrying  easily  16 
or  SO  people. 

Tha  passing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  canoes,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  is  a  very  extraordimury 
operation.  The  time  of  hi^h  water  is  ehoscm, 
when  the  large  masses  of  ice  are  almost  stn* 
tionajty.  The  canoe  is  launbhed  into  the  water, 
where  there  ia  an  opening : '  the  people  are  pro«* 
vided  with  ropes, .  boai^^hoohs,  ^  and  paddles. 
When  they  ccsne  to  a  sheet  of  ice,  they  jump 
out  of  the  canoe  upon  it  r  draw  the  canoe  up 
after  theas ;  push  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  sheet 
of  ice ;  launch  it  into  the  water ;  paddle  till 
they  come  to  another  sheet  of  ice ;  again  haul 
up  the  canoe,  cresa  tlie  ice,  and  again  munch*-^ 
«nd  so  on  till  they  reach  the  other  side.  You 
see  SO  to  SO  canoes  crossing  in  this  way  at  the 
snmo  time ;  and  you  cannot  help  tremUing  for 
tbem,  when  you  see  two  immense  masses  ^  ice 
coming  togctner,  and  they  between,  apparently 
in  the  neatest  danger  of  being  crushed  to^ 
pieces ;  but  the  people  extricate  themselves  with 
great  .dexterity.  Custom  has  taught  them  to 
nvold  the  dan^  which  seems  to  ulreaten  them 
with  destruotion :  they  dexterously  jump  iqpon 
the  first  piece  of  ice  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  and  haul  the  canoe  after  them. 

8.  TrofoeUmg  in  tkai  s«asan.— In  travsdling  in 
Canadaiiuring  the  winter,  you.mnst  wrapyouraslf 
up  in  various  vestments.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  numbev  of  coats  and  vaistoaata,  itisnecM^ 


sary  td  have  a  very  large  double  doak,  a  larce 
fur  cap,  and  fur  tippet;  and,  what  wiQ  and 
greatly  to  your  comfort  and  defence  against  the 
cold  wind,  a  verv  larce  muff,  in  which  you  will 
be  often  obligea  to  bury  your  fece  when  the 
wind  blows  keen ;  for  you  will  recollect,  that  as 
the  cariole  is  an  open  carriage,  it  affords  no  de- 
fence  firom  the  cold.  With  all  the  clothing  and 
coverings  you  can  put  on,  still  you  can  wiui  dif- 
ficui^  keep  yourself  warm. 

When  a  journey  of  anv  extent  is  to  be  made, 
a  cariole  must  be  used :  but  if  you  wish  to  de* 
viate  from  the  public  beaten  track,  or  to  go  into 
the  woods,  or  cross  fields,  either  firom  necessity 
or  for  amusement,  you  must  use  what  are  odled 
snow*shoes.  They  are  made  of  a  kind  of  net* 
work,  fixed  on  a  frame,  shaped  like  a  boy*s 

Sjper  kite ;  they  are  about  two  feet  long,  and 
indies  broao,  and  therefore  take  in  so  much 
of  the  surfece  oS  the  snow,  that  you  sink  but  a 
very  few  inches.  The  military,  in  Canada,  are 
all  provided  with  snow  shoes,  and  are  marched 
out  on  theoB,  that  it  may  be  no  novelty  in  case 
of  their  taking  the  fidd  in  winter.  For  the  same 
reason  they  are  sometimes  encamped  amongst  the 
snow. 

You  can  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  win- 
ter, without  being  fetigued,  and  can  walk  with 
ease  smd  agility  under  a  load  of  waistcoats  and 
coats,  under  whiBh  you  would  sink  in  summer* 
The  winter  travelling  in  Canada  is  sometimes 
very  expeditious.  It  is  surprising  with  what 
speed  a  gpood  Canadian  horse  wiU  travel,  .dcaw-« 
iflg  a  cari«}le  ^wer  the  ice.  There  have  been  in* 
stWDces  of  a  single  horse  having  drawn  a  cariole, 
with  two  people  in  it,  no  less  uan  SO  miles  in  IS 
hours;  whicbismore  than  the  English  mail«coach 
rate,  with  all  tibeir  changes.  Whmi  this  haffiens, 
the  roads  must  be  veis^  smooA  and  hard,  which 
is  generallv  the  case  when  aisevese  frost  haa  shc^ 
ceiraed  a  thaw. 

The  Canadian  horsa  is>a  remerkably.  haid^ 
animal :  his  best  pace  ia  a  trot**  He  is  accua* 
tomed  to  a  great  deal  of  bad  usage  and  hard 
work,  and  he  is  the  most  wiUing  creatune  in  the 
world  (as  the  jockeyB  term  it),  fikr  he  never  re« 
fuses  the  draught*  z  ou  wUl  aee  them  brought 
firom  the  coun^  into  Quebec,  in  the  colmst 
weather,  and  left  standing  in  the  open  air  with* 
out  covering,  for  hours  tagedier,  wlule  their 
owners  are  transacting  their  business,  or  drink* 
mg  in  a  public-house ;  and  they  seem  not  to  be 
the  worse  for  it.  In  the  winter  time  the  Cana* 
dian  horse,  like  all  the  other  quadrupeds  of  the 
countiy,  acquires  an  increased  quantity  i4  flnr]} 
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[to  protect  him  ironi  the  cold ;  and  the  Canadians 
never  use  the  eurrjing  comb. 

The  ffreat  difference,  in  point  of  beauty,  be- 
tween the  winter  and  summer  scenery  is  most 
striking.  In^ead  of  the  fine  variety,  which,  in 
summer,  presented  itself,  in  tracing  the  course 
of  the  river, — the  gaiety,  the  liveliness  of  the 
moving  waters,  and  passing  vessels — ^the  fine 
tints  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  corn-field — the 
labourer  employed  in  the  business  of  the  faim — 
every  surrounding  object  reflected  from  the  sur* 
fiuse  of  the  river ;  nothing  now  is  to  be  seen  1)ut 
one  continued  solid  plam — one  indiscriminate 
field  of  snow; — no  rivers — no  waters — ^no  ships 
— not  an  animal  in  view,  man  nor  beast,  except 
i|ow  and  then  a  muiBed-up  traveller,  hurrying 
along,  as  if  anxious  to  get  to  a  place  of  shelter. 
Which  way  soever  you  direct  your  attention, 
nothing  presents  itself  to  your  observation  but 
ice  ana  snow ;  so  that  you  may  suppose  there  can 
be  very  little  variety  in  a  winter  journey.  After 
the  first  day,  your  curiosity  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  country  people  pass  their  time  in  winter 
very  idly.  Their  only  care  seems  to  be  to  keep 
themselves  warm;  and  their  principal  occupa- 
tion is  cutting  and  bringing  home  firewood. 
They  make  a  journey  to  Quebec  or  Montreal 
occasionally,  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  provisions 
they  may  have,  and  procure  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  life;  such  as  replenishing  their  rum  bot- 
tle, and  renewing  their  stock  of  snuff,  pipes, 
and  tobacco.  Those  who  live  on  the  banks  of 
die  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
-eccufiy  themselves  occasionaUy  in  fishing,  or 
catchiug  a  species  of  fish,  which  come  up  the 
river  in  the  winter  time  in  great  abundance,  and 
form  a  seasonable  supply  for  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  attend  to  it.  These  fish  are  from 
fiMir  to  nine  inches  long,  and  resemble  a  cod  in 
every  respect,  except  size.  The  Canadians  call 
thempeltle  nwrue;  the  English  call  them  Tommy 
cod.  Some  people  think  that  it  is  a  different 
fish  firom  the  cm,  since  they  are  found  fuU  of 
spawn;  which,  it  is  alleged,  could  not  be  the 
case  with  cod  at  so  early  an  age,  and  so  small  a 
size.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  ascertained  at  what 
age  or  size  the  codfish  begins  to  propagate ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  why  this  may  not  take  place 
when  the  fish  is  six  inches  long,  as  well  as  when 
it  is  a  foot,  or  two  or  three  feet,  long.  If  size 
were  the  criterion,  is  it  not  as  extraordinary  that 
a  fish,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
feet,  should  propagate  when  at  the  length  of  one 
foot,  as  that  it  should  do  so  at  the  length  of  six 
inches. 


The  manner  of  catching  these  fish  is  to  cut 
holes  in  the  ice,  and  put  down  either  nets  or 
lines.  Between  Quebec  and  Thnee  Rivers  im« 
mense  quantities  are  taken.  They  are«a«ly  pre* 
served  without  salt ;  the  frost  answers  the  pur* 
pose ;  smd  you  may  see  them  piled  upon  the  ice 
in  Ibtcc  quantities,  all  frozen.  It  ia  a  remark- 
able thing,  that  the  Canadian  horses  eat  them. 
One  can  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  idea  of  a 
horse  eatinc^  fisn,  but  such^  we  are  assured  by 
travellers,  is  indisputabhr  the  fiict. 

Gi'eat  quantities  of  these  fish  are  caught  at 
Quebec,  with  lines.  The  manner  of  doing  so  is 
odd  enough :  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ioe,  and  a  tem- 

Eoraiy  house  is  built  over  it,  large  enough  to 
old  naif  a  dozen  people,  and  a  stove  to  keep 
them  warm.  Those  who  cannot  affi>rd  to  pur- 
chase deals  to  make  a  house,  substitute  laige 
pieces  of  ice,  with  which  they  form  a  kind  of  to- 
fence  firom  the  weather.  The  middle  of  the  night 
is  the  best  time  for  fishing.  They  place  a  strong 
lis^ht  near  the  hole,  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  fish,  and  brings  them  round  the  hole  in 
large  quantities ;  so  that  they  are  caught  as  feat 
as  they  can  be  pulled  in.  These  houses  are 
erected  on  the  river  St.  Charles,  in  great  num- 
bers, and  have  a  curious  appearance  in  a  dark 
night,  particularly  those  made  of  ice,  the  trans- 
parency of  which  gives  them  the  effect  of  so  many 
lanterns. 

It  is  a  singular  feet,  that  these  fish^  if  not 
bruised,  will,  when  put  into  cold  water,  several 
days  after  they  are  caught,  return  to  life,  and 
swim  about  as  well  as  ever.  A  t  the  time  they  are 
caught  they  are  thrown  into  a  basket,  and  in  tike 
course  of  a  minute  or  two  they  become  fh>zen 
stiff.  When'  carried  home,  ana  put  into  cold 
water,  they  become  thawed,  and  begin  to  swim. 
How  long  they  would  continue  out  of  the  water 
in  the  frozen  state,  and  afterwards  shew  signs  of 
life,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  some  that  have 
been  taken,  and  been  in  a  frozen  state  for  eight 
days,  when  put  into  water,  have  not  been  found 
to  recover,  or  shew  any  signs  of  life.  « 

In  all  countries,  people  pass  their  leisure  hours 
pretty  much  alike ;  that  is,  they  dedicate  them 
to  amusement.  In  Canada,  as  most  of  their 
winter  hours  are  leisure  hours,  there  is,  of 
course,  some  ingenuity  necessaiy  to  give  such 
variety  to  their  amusements  as  may  prevent  them 
from  becoming  insipid  by  frequent  repetition. 
Hence,  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  to  the  regular 
town  parties,  are  added,  irregular  country  par- 
ties. Pic-nic  feasts,  where  every  one  carries  with 
him  a  ready*  dressed  dish,  are  veiy  common ;} 
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i'aad  as  the  pkee  oi  rendezvous  is  generally  a 
ew  miles  out  of  town,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  little  cariolug  before 
dinner;  the  roads,  it  is  true,  are  often  abomi- 
nably bad,  being  a  constant  succession  of  cahots, 
in  Which  you  are  Jolted  most  unmercifully ;  not 
to  say  any  thing  of  carioles  beinff  very  frequently 
upset,  and  their  contents,  lames,  gentlemen, 
soup,  poultry,  or  roast  beef,  tumbled  into  the 
snow,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  rest  of 
the  party.  It  is  also  any  thing  but  excessively 
pleasant;  after  having  dined,  danced,  supped, 
and  passed  the  evening  in  festive  glee,  enlivened 
by  the  song  and  the  catch,  to  drive  home  in  the 
middle  of  uie  night,  let  the  wind  blow,  and  the 
snow  drift,  as  much  as  they  please.  Besides, 
there  sometimes  come  on  such  dreadful  storms, 
that  neither  man  nor  horse  can  shew  their  face 
to  them.  The  consequence  is,  the  party  remain 
all  night;  the  fiddlers  again  strike  up  toe  meny 
dance,  and  the  whist  players  again  cut  for  part- 
ners. Day-light  comes  at  last,  and  enables  the 
E'  to  take  the  road  homeward  without  the 
er  of  losing  their  way,  which  most  probably 
d  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  them, 
had  they  attempted  it  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  litUe  hardships,  disasters,  or  inconveniences 
of  these  country  parties,  give  a  zest,  however, 
to  the  more  elegant  amusements  of  the  town. 

A  stranger  in  Canada,  who  has  had  a  respect- 
able introduction,  is  well  received. 

The  tlifficulties  attending  a  winter's  journey 
flrom  Quebec  'to  the  United  States,  are  most 
striking.  Mr.  Gray,  (to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  ar- 
ticle), thyp  describes  it : 

^^  I  procured  oQe  of  the  Yankie  sleighs,  as 
they  are  usually  termed,  and  left  Montreal  in  a 
veiy  cold,  hazy  morning.  Our  first  stage  was 
from  Montreal  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lap- 
rairie,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  After 
traveUin^  about  two  hours  on  the  river,  we  be- 
gan to  think  it  was  more  than  time  to  reach  the 
other  side.  We  continued  our  course  for  half  an 
hour  more;  still  no  appearance  of  theplaceiof 
our  destination.  In  fiict,  we  had  lost  our  way. 
The  weather  was  so  thick  and  ha^,  we  could 
see  'biit*a  very  short  space,  and  our  driver  had 
Struck  into  a  wrong  track.  There  were  a  variety 
of  tracks  on  the  river,  formed  by  the  people 
cominff  firom  different  parts  of  the  opposite  sid^ 
with  ire-wood,  &c.  for  Montn^.  Indeed,  I 
reckoned  fi^m  two  to  900  sleighs  on  that  part  of 
the  river  alonoi  all  directing  their  course  to 
Montreal. 


<<  On  inquiring  of  some  of  these  people,  we 
found  that  instead  of  crossing  the  river  we  had 
taken  a  direction  upwards,  and  were  very  near 
the  rapids,  a  little  below  a  part  of  the  countiy 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Caghnawaga  In- 
dians, at  a  considerable  distance  from  Montrea]. 
We  had  to  retrace  our  steps ;  and,  in  about  two 
hours  more,  we  arrived  at  liaprairie. 

^'  This  circumstance  is  trifling  in  itself;  I 
mention  it  merely  to  shew  you  the  liability  to  go 
asti:ay,  when  travelling  over  a  level  surfiice  of 
snow.  You  can  hardly  imagine  any  thin^  more 
easy  than  to  cross  firom  one  side  of  a  river  to 
another,  over  a  track  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  every  day,  and  yet,  we  went  a 
considerable  way  out  of  our  road,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  It  was  a  good  lesson  for  us,  as 
we  had  to  go  on  Lake  Champlain ;  where,  if  we 
once  lost  ourselves,  it  might  be  long  enough  be- 
fore we  again  fi>und  out  the  right  road. 

^^  After  leaving  Laprairie,  we  very  soon  ffot 
into  a  primeval  forest,  through  which  a  road  nas 
been  cut  as  far  as  the  American  boundary  line ; 
and  it  is  continued  onwards  to  Lake  Champlain* 
This  is  the  principal  communication  in  this  dis- 
trict, between  Canada  and  the  United  States* 
For  many  miles  the  country  is  very  level,  and 
completely  covered  with  large  timber,  princi- 
pally pines.  I  saw  no  cross  roads,  so  that  it  is  a 
tina  of  pass,  that  might  be  defended  with  very 
few  men. 

''  The  vidnity  of  Montreal  to  the  United 
States,  encourages  the  soldiers  occasionally  to, 
desert,  by  the  road  we  passed ;  to  prevent  which, 
a  few  invalids  are  stationed  in  the  wood ;  they 
live  in  log-houses,  not  the  most  comfortably  in 
the  world.  There  is  another  road  by  way  of  St. 
John's,  but  the  deserters  avoid  it,  on  account  of 
the  garrison  or  fort.  As  we  approached  the 
American  boundary,  we  found  a  few  settlements^ 
what  the  Americans  call  a  pitch.  They  cut 
down  some  trees,  make  a  log-house,  *sow  some 
corn ;  next  year  they  cut  down  more  trees,  and 
sow  more  corn,  and  so  on,  till  they  produce 
something  in  the  style  of  a  &rm.  Instead  of 
cuttins^  down  the  trees,  the  Americans  very  fre- 
(][uentfy  ring  them,  as  they  term  it,  which  is  cut- 
ting a  section  of  the  bariL  quite  round :  soon  after 
which  the  tree  decays.  We  saw  several  potash 
manufiictories  as  we  approached  the  lake,  and 
the  woods  are  continued  close  to  the  water.  We 
found  near  the  lake  a  kind  of  public-house,  where 
we  stopped  during  the  night. . 

^^  Mext  morning  we  could  not  proceed,  be- 
cause, during  the  wnole  night  it  had  olown  veiy] 
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[fresb,  acoompanied  with  a  heavy  £ill  o£  mow, 
whidi  continued  till  near  mid*day ;  and  as  every 
track  on  the  lake  was  covered,  we  could  not  ven- 
ture to  go  upon  it,  our  conductor  not  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  bearingBof  thehind 
marks. 

^^  The  lake,  though  ISO  miles  long,  is  n€»t 
broad,  seldom  above  10  or  15  miles ;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  islands  and  head-lands,  which 
direct  the  course  of  the  pilot  in  summer,  and  the 
cariole  or  sleigh  driver  in  winter. 

^^  So  soon  as  the  weather  moderated,  we  set 
out  on  the  lake;  and  took  a  guide  for  some 
time,  till  we  should  fidl  in  ivith  some  one  goiog 
our  way,  or  discover  a  track  in  the  snow  to 
direct  us. 

<<  Travelling  on  Liake  Champlain,  is,  at  all 
times,  really  dangerous ;  and  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  attempt  it,  if  it  can  be  avoided;  which 
may  generally  be  done  by  lengthening  the  route. 
Instead  of  going  on  the  lake  to  Burlington,  or 
Skeensboro,  you  may  go  by  way  of  St.  John's, 
Windmill-pomt,  and  Sandbar,  to  Burlington,  and 
from  thence  to  Skeensboro. 

'^  It  is  very  common,  for  sleigh,  horses,  and 
men,  to  fall  tnrough  the  ice,  where  the  water  is 
some  hundred  feet  deep ;  and  you  have  no  warn- 
ing of  yonr  danger  till  the  horses  drop  in,  pulling 
the. sleigh  after  them;  luckily,  the  weak  places 
are  of  no  ^eat  extent ;  you  extricate  yourself 
from  the  sleigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  you 
find  the  ice  gjeneraUy  strong  enough  to  support 

{ou,  though  it  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the 
orsea.  You  inatantfy  lend  your  aid  m  pulling 
out  the  horses,  and  in  enmivouring  to  save 
tbem^  which  is  done  in  a  manner  perfectly 
unique,  and  which  will  require  the  greatest 
iltretch  of  your  frith  ia  my  veracity,  to  believe — 
the  horses  are  strangled,  tasave  their  lives. 
,  ^'  When  the  horses  &11  through  the  ice  (there 
are  almost  always  two  in  an  American  sleigh)^ 
the  struggles  and  exertions  they  make,  serve  only 
to  ii^ure  and  sink  them;  .foi^  that  thejr  should 
get  out  of  themselves^  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thiQff,  peifectly  impossible.  When  horses  go  on 
the  laka^  they  alwiys  have  round  their  necks  a 
rope,  with  a  runniuje  noose.  I  observed  that  our 
horses  had  each  m  them  such  a  rope ;  and,  on 
inquiry,  found  out  for  what  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended. ^  The  moment  the  ice  breaths,  and  the 
horses  sink  into  the  water,  the  driver,  and  those 
in  the  sleigh,  get  out,  and  catching  hold  of  the 
ropes,  pull  them  with  all  their  force,  which,  in 
a  very  lew  seconds,  strangles  the  horses ;  and  no 
sooner  does  this  happen,  than  they  rise  in  the 


water,  float  on  one  sfak,  we  dh^wn  out  on  strong 
ice,  the  noose  of  the  rope  ia  loosened,  and  re- 
spiration reoommenoes;  m  a  few  minutes  the 
horses  are  on  their  feet,  as  much  alive  as  ever. 
This  operation  has  been  known  to  be  performed 
two  or  three  times  a,  day,  on  the  sane  hcnrses  r 
for,  when  the  spring  advanoes,  the  weak  places 
in  the  lake  become  very  numerous,  and  the 
people,  whose  business  leads  them'  often  on  it, 
nrequently  meet  with  accidents.  They  tril  you, 
that  horses  which  are  often  on  the  lake,  get  so 
accustomed  to  being  hanged,  that  they  think  no« 
thing  at  all  of  it. 

^'  Though  this  manner  of  saving  horses,  and 
setting  them  out  of  the  water,  iippears  extraor* 
dinary,  yet  the  thing  is  very  common,  and  knows 
to  every  one  who  has  been  aecustoHMd  to  travel 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  country,  during 
winter.  The  attempt,  however,  does  not  always 
succeed.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  bol^  sleigh 
and  horses  go  the  bottom  ;  and  the  men  too,  if 
they  cannot  extricate  themselves  in  time.  There 
was  an  instance  of  it  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  teiw 
days  before  I  crossed  it. 

^^  These  weak  places  of  the  ice,  which  prove 
so  treacherous,  have  been  later  in  freeeing  than 
the  surrounding  ice.  In  all  lakes,  and  large 
bodies  of  fipesh  water,  there  are  some  places 
which  never  Seeexe;  and  some  which  fteewB 
much  later  than  others.  It  is  to  be  aoconnted 
for,  probably,  in  this  way :  the  great  body  of 
the  water  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
atmosphere,  although  the  sur&ce  has  been  cooled 
down  oelow  the  flceeaing  point,  and  become  ioe. 
The  water  is  constantly  giving  out  its  heat  to 
the  atmosphere,  at  some  particular  pl^fie,  which 
thereby  is  kept  from  freesring  for  a  considerable 
time ;  by  and  bv,  when  the  frost  becomes  ytety 
intense,  that  place  at  length  freeams,  but  does 
,not  acquire  the  strength  neoessary  to  support  the 
horses. 

«  There  is  another  source  of  danger  to  the 
traveller  on  the  lakes,  which  it  is  difficult -to  ae* 
count  for :  viz.  large  cracks  or  openings,  which 
run  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  otMr;  some 
of  them  six  feet  broad  at  least.  I  had  not  pro-* 
ceeded  many  miles  on  the  lake  before  I  met  with 
a  crack ;  but,  instead  of  an  opening,  I  fovtedl  that 
at  this  place  the  ice  had  shelved  up  to  the  height 
of  several  feet ;  and  I  learned  that  this  was  an 
indication  of  there  being  an  opening  ftirther  on. 
•At  the  distance  of  eight  or  10  miles  from  this 

Elace,  I  was  suqirised  to  observe  the  driver  pot 
is  horses  to  theii*  frill  speed :   i  could  see  no 
cause  for  it.    In  a  few  minutes,  however^l  saw"} 
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[the  erack,  or  opemnff ,  about  fire  feet  broad :  we 
were  at  it  in  a  moment ;  it  was  impossible  to 
cbeck  the  horses,  or  to  stop  and  consider  of  the 
practicability  of  pasnngy  or  of  the  consequences ; 
the  driver,  without  consulting  any  one.  had 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, — the  norses 
took  the  leap,  and  cleared  the  opening',  carrying 
the  sleigh  and  its  contents  with  them.  The  con- 
cussion on  the  opposite  side  was  so  great,  however^ 
that  the  runners  of  the  sleiirh  were  broken,  ana 
there  was  a  great  chance  of  our  being  thrown, 
W  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  out  of  the 
sleigh,  into  the  gidf  we  had  crossed :  this  had 
very  nearly  taken  place;  but  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  regain  my  seat.  By  the  help  of  some 
cords  we  repaired  our  damage,  and  proceeded  on 
our  journey.  We  met  with  several  other  cracks,- 
but  as  they  were  not  in  general  above  a  foot  or 
two  in  breadth,  we  passed  them,  without  fear  or 
accident.  When  tne  ice  is  cleared  of  snow, 
which  was  frequently  the  case,  I  could  see  that 
it  was  about  a  foot  m  thickness ;  yet  it  made  a 
crackling  noise  as  we  went  along,  and  seemed  to 
give  to  the  weight  of  the  sleigh  and  horses,  as 
we  advanced,  which  produced  sensations  not  very 
pleasant. 

^^  There  are  a  great  many  islands  in  Lake 
Champlain,  which  are  generuly  inhabited ;  you 
find  inns  on  them,  too,  where  you  can  get  pro- 
visions and  beds,  if  neceSsary.'^ 

9.  Prcftisions  not  dearer  during  thai  season*— 
The  severity  of  the  cold,  in  this  countrv,  has  its 
advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages.  The  quan« 
tity  of  snow  with  which  the  ground  is  covered, 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  former  to  house  all 
his  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  put  his  hay,  straw, 
and  com^  under  cover.  So  soon  as  the  ^ound 
is  covered,  and  the  firost  completelv  set  m,  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  destined  for  winter 
use,  are  killed ;  and  also  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
before  they  have  lost  any  of  the  fat  they  haa 
acquired  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Little 
or  no  salt  is  necessary  to  preserve  them :  they 
only  require  to  be  exposed  to  the  frost  for  a 
short  time,  and  they  become  as  hard  as  ice. 
When  In  this  state,  the  poultry,  and  indeed  the 
beef  and  multon  too,  are  packed  in  casks  or 
boxes  amongst  snow,  and  at  the  end  of  four  <v 
five  months  are  still  perfectly  sound  and  good. 
Frozen  meat  is  thawed  by  keeping  it  in  cold 
water  about  twelve  hours — warm  water  would 
render  it  useless.  After  the  meat  is  hard  frozen, 
the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  external  air,  when  the  tempe- 
rature 18  above  the  fireezing  point,  which  is  tre* 


queatly  the  case  in  March  and  April.  Snow  be- 
i^S  ^  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  answers  this 
purpose:  blankets,  too,  are  frequently  used. 
The  frost  not  only  preserves  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  but  also  fisn,  so  long  as  you  can  keep 
it  in  a  temperature  below  freezing,  'the  fisn 
market,  during  winter,  is  pretty  well  supplied, 
-owing,  not  a  little,  to  the  great  industry  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  come  even 
from  Boston  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of  480 
miles. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  more  plentiful,  and 
consequently  cheaper,  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  market  is  supplied  from  a  greater  extent  of 
countiy.  The  lakes  and  rivers  being  frozen,  and 
the  people  without  work,  thev  bring  to  market 
all  sorts  of  meat  and  poultry,  from  a  great  disr 
tance.  Being  hard  frozen,  it  can  be  stowed  in 
their  carioles  without  receiving  the  least  injury 
from  the  great  length  of  carriage. 

Good  beef  and  mutton  are  then  sold  at  from  3d. 
to  4d.  per  lb. ;  good  fot  fowls  at  90d.  to  2s.  per 
couple ;  turkeys  Ss.  to  2s.  6d.  each ;  geese  and 
ducks  in  proportion  :  so  that  the  expense  of 
housekeepmg,  in  these  articles^  is  not  greaff  in 
winter,  in  summer,  as'  meat  is  supplied  in  the 
towns  by  the  town  butchers  alone,  the  price  ad- 
vances considerably.  Tl^- great  heat  of  summer 
renders  it  impossible  to  bring  meat  from  any 
considerable  mstanoe. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  people  in  the 
towns  of  Canada,  that  provisions  arc  cneaper  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  for  the  winter  subjects 
them  to  a  heavy  expense  for  firewood,  whicftT  is, 
as  you  may  well  believe,  a  sine  qua  mm  in  this 
climate. 

The  expense  of  fuel  to  a  family  in  Quebec  or 
Montreal,  is  fully  equal  to  what  the  same  fomily 
would  require  in  London ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  becoming 
cheaper.  On  th^  contrary,  in  proportion  as  the 
wooob  are  cut,  and  the  distance  or  carriage  in^ 
creased,  the  price  is  augmented ;  so  that  in  time 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  import  coals  than  purchase 
wood.  Firewood  is  generally  laid  in  during  the 
summer.  It  is  brought  to  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real on  the  river,  in  immense  rafts.  The  wood 
is  cut  into  junks,  and  piled  upon  a  float  sub- 
divided into  compartments  of  a  certain  size,  con- 
tuning  so  many  cords.  In  winter,  it  is  brought 
from  the  countiy  in  sleighs,  and  sold  at  so  much 
per  cord,  or  per  sleigh  load.  No  coal  has'  yet 
Deen  found  in  Canada;  probably,  because  it  nas 
never  been  thought  wortn  searching  after.  It  is 
supposed  that  coal  exists  in  the  neighbourhood} 
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[of  Quebec ;  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exists  in  rreat  abundance  in  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  wnich  may  one  day  become  the 
Newcastle  of  Canada. 

At  present,  coals  are  to  be  purchased  very 
cheap  in  Quebec.  Many  of  the  vessels  from 
Scotland,  and  from  the  north  of  England,  take 
in  coals  as  ballast,  and  sell  them  very  cheap, 
sometimes  as  low  as  17s.  per  chaldron.  Even 
the  kennel  coal,  which  is  aifficult  to  be  be  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  sold  at  368. 
per  chaldron,  which  is  not  above  half  the  price 
of  Newcastle  coal,  in  winter,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  People  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  bum  wood,  do  not  like  to  bum  coal. 
They  tell  you  that  the  smell  is  extremely  disa- 
greeable to  them,  and,  besides,  that  coal  does 
not  answer  for  stoves  so  well  as  wood.    This 

E repossession  against  coals,  accounts  for  their 
eing  proportionably  cheaper  than  wood. 
It  is  well,   however,   that  thef  have  either 
wood  or  coal,    for  the  effects  oi  frost  in  this 
country  are  with  difficulty  guarded  against,  and 
are  often  in  themselves  very  curious. 

10.  A  sudden  thaw, — In  thus  having  endea- 
voured to  afford  some  of  the  striking  ^tures  of 
the  Canadian  winter,  we  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  that,  during  the  most  severe*  cold  in 
January,  a  great  and  very  sudden  change  takes 
place  almost  every  year,  and  continues  for  a  day 
or  two.  From  a  most  severe  frost,  when  the 
thermometer  shews  60  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  it  suddenly  becomes  so  warm,  that 
the  thermometer  shews  three  degrees  above 
freezing.  In  short,  the  weather  will  sometimes 
change  in  a  few  hours,  from  nearly  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  that  ever  was  known  here,  to  a 
complete  thaw.  Such  a  great  and  sudden  change 
is  productive  of  very  unpleasant  sensations.  The 
stoves  and  winter  clothing  are  quite  oppressive ; 
and  yet,  it  is  dangerous  to  dispense  with  either, 
for  you,  every  hour,  look  for  a  return  of  the 
cold  weather.  Fortunately,  it  does  not  in  gene- 
ral continue  many  days;  sometimes,  however, 
it  has  been  known  to  last  10  or  14  days ;  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  of  very  serious  injury 
to  the  couhtry,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  people. 
The  streets  are  so  inundated  with  water,  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  that  you  cannot  walk 
out ;  and  the  roads  become  so  soft,  and  the 
rivers  so  full  of  water,  that  you  cannot  use  a 
cariple,  or  travel,  indeed,  in  any  mode.  But, 
what  is  a  much  more  serious  .evil  than  all  these 
tilings,  the  provisions  wiuch  were  destined  to 


serve  through  the  winter,  become  thawed,  and 
are  either  destroyed  altogether,  or  greatly  in- 
jured. 

It  is  surprising,  that  although  this  circum- 
stance has  occurred  frequently,  and  Ae  people 
are  subject  to  it  every  year^  yet  there  is  not 
much  attention  paid  to  putting  the  provisions 
in  such  a  situation,  and  packing  them  up  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  effectually  prevent  their  being 
accessible  to  the  warm  air,  during  the  thaw.  It 
might  be  done  very  easily  :  let  them  be  packed 
in  a  tight  box  or  cask,  after  being  completely 
frozen,  and  this  box  or  cask  put  into  another, 
laree  enough  to  admit  of  its  neing  surroundea 
with  pounded  ice  and  snow,  which  would  act  as 
a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  preserve 
the  contents  of  the  inner  box  in  their  fix)zen 
state  for  a  great  Icn^h  of  time.  The  outer  box 
should  have,  holes  m  its  bottom,  to  allow  any 
water  to  run  out,  which  might  arise  from  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  This  method  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  tried  with  success  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  in  general  use. 

During  the  thaw,  a  very  extraordinarv  eBect 
is  produced,  sometimes,  on  the  trees.  The  Ca- 
nadians caU  it  a  ver-glass.  The  tree,  from  the 
trunk  to  the  point  of  the  smallest  .branch,  be- 
comes incrusted  with  |5ure  ice.  There  may  be  a 
small  degree  of  frost  during  the  night,  which 
will  freeze  the  moisture  that  covered  the  trees 
during  the  day ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  the  ex- 
temalparts  of  the  trees  themselves,  being  cooled 
down  below  the  freezing  point,  by  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  previous  weather,  (heeze  the  vapour 
the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  them  ;  in 
the  same  way  that  the  glass  of  a  window  in  win- 
ter becomes  incrusted  with  ice,  by  the  freezing 
of  the  moi«iture  in  the  air  of  a  room.  The 
branches  become  at  last  so  loaded  with  ice,  that 
thev  can  with  difficulty  support  the  weight  of  it ; 
andf  if  there  hnppens  to  come  a  storm  of  wind, 
which  is  not  unfrequent,  the  branches  infidlibly 
break  off,  and  the  destruction  amongst  trees  of  au 
sorts  is  immense.  Through  the  effects  of  some  of 
the  ver-glass,  branches  of  trees,  from  six  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  are  seen  every  where  hang- 
ing from  the  trees,  completely  broken  down. 
We  are  told,  that  there  can  be  nothing  more 
curious  or  -  beautiful  than  one  of  those  ice-in- 
crusted  trees,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  In- 
deed, on**  can  easily  conceive  that  it  must  have 
the  appearance  of  miry  work,  or  enchantment. 

1 1 .  Method  of  warming  the  houses, — In  Quebec 
the  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves.  The  principal 
advantage  arising  from  this  practice,  is  the  imi-]' 
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rfortn  h^at  whid|i  is  kept  lipr,  so  tbiit  the  walls  of 
the  room  become  warmed,  and  communicate  their 
warmth  to  the  air  which  comes  into  the  room, 
and  gets  in  contact  with  them.  In  a  room,  the 
walk  of  which  are  cold,  if  the  air  is  heated  and 
rarefied,  it  will  be  cooled  and  condensed  the  mo« 
ment  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  walls ; 
and  as  by  condensation  it  becomes  heavier,  it 
it  will  rush  downwards,  producing- a  current  of 
air  towards  the  floor,  which  will  be  felt  by  those 
sitting  close  to  the  wallv 

The  Canadiaiiskeep  their  houses  very  hot;  and 
they  themselves,  while  excess vehr  warm,  gp  im* 
mediatefy  into  the  cold  air,  without  seeming  to 
feel  any  inconvenience  froiA  it ;  which*  would  in- 
dluce  one  to  believe,  that  the  sudden  transition 
ih>m  a  hot  room  into  the  eo)d'.airy  if  the  person 
be  properly  clothed,  were  not'so  dangerous  as  is 

feneraUy  unagined.  This  is  further  illustrated 
y  the  instances  we  have  already  mentioned,  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ffoing  into  the  cold  ni^ht 
air,  out  of  a  warm  bali*rbom,  without  suflfering 
any  inconvenience  from  it. 
.  We  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  that  the  living  in  a  warm  room,  so 
fiir  from  weakening  and  makmg  you  delicate,  as 
it  is  termed,  and  rendering  you  unfit  to  bear 
cold,  is  the  best  preservative  against  the  bad 
effects  of  cold,  when  you  may  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  exposing  yourself  to  it. 
.  It  has  beeii  olwerved  by  an  eminent  philoso- 
fiber,  that  if,  durins  the  time  we  are  sitting  still, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly diminished  by  thie  cold  which  surrounds 
us,  it  18  not  possible  that  \ire  should  be  able  to 
support  a  great  additional  degree  of  cold,  without 
sinkimg  under  it.  We  should  be  like  water, 
which,  by  exposure  to  moderate  cold  iki  a  state 
of  rest,  has  been  slowly  cooled  down  below  the 
jfireezing  point ;  the  smallest  additional  cold,  or  a 
small  decree  of  agitation,  changes  it  to  ice  in  an 
instiint ;  but  water,  at  a  high  temperature,  will 
support  the  same  degree  of  frost,  for  a  consi>» 
derable  time,  without  appearing  to  be  at  all  ai^ 
fected  by  it. 

*  In  Canada,  the  waUs  of  the  houses  are  usually 
plastered  on  the  outside,  to  preserve  the  stone 
from  moisture,  and  the  consequent  destructive 
effects  of  the  frost.  They  find  it,  however,  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  plaster  to  adhere ;  parti- 
^(Hilarly  if  exposed  to  the  e.  wind,  which,  in 
one  winter,  destroys  almost  any  plaster  they 
can  use.  A  composition  has  lately  been  tried, 
'which  proinises  to  answer  better.  About  a  couple 
pf  pounds  of  Musoovado  sugar 'are  nwed  with 
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a  bushel  of  lime ;  and  it  makes  a  very  hard  and 
durable  mixture  for  rough  castinr.  In  places 
the  most  exposed  to  the  e.  wind,  it  has  remained 
'hard  and  fitst,  after  a  fair  trial. 

12.  BrefJcing'Up  of  the  winter. — No  part  of 
the  Canadian  winter  is  more  interesting  than  the 
'conclusion  of  it,:  when  the  snow  begins  to  dis- 
ap{)ear^  and  the  ice  in  the  rivers  to  break  up, 
which  IS  the  case  in  the  end  of  April.  One  wouia 
naturally  suppose^  that  six  months  frost  and  snow 
would'  have  oeoome  insufferably  tirescmie  to  a 
stranger;  but  this  is  not  the  case;  The  winter 
may  be  divided  into  three  seasons,  or  portions, 
as  it  were :  for  two  months  at  the  beginning  the 
snow  is  falling,  and  the  frost  becoming  daily  more 
severe.  The  iniddle  two  months  of  severe  frost 
is  not  without  interest ;  for  then  is  to  be  seen 
winter  in  all  his  majesty,  after  he  has  bound  up 
the  lakes  and  rivers  in' fetters  of  ice,  and  covered 
the  ei^h  as  with  a  mantle.  The  last  two  mondis 
'  are  interesting,  because  there  is  then  an  anxiety 
to  see  by  what  means,'  and  in  what  manner,  suca 
an  immensity  of 'snow  and  ice  is  to  be  got  rid  of. 

The  influence  of  the  sun  is  little  felt  in 
February.  In  March,  however,  you  are  sensiUie 
of  its  power ;  and,,  during  this  month,  the  wea- 
ther in  general  is  very  beautiftd ;  the  frost  is  still 
sufficiently  severe  to  keep  the  roads  hard  and^ 
good  ;  the  sky  is  clear,  tne  sun  shines  bright ;  it . 
IS  pleasant  to  get  into  a  cariole,  and  drive  a  few 
miles  into  the  country.  During  the  month  oJT 
April  the  influence  of  the  sun  has  been  so  great, 
as  powerAilly  to  afiect  all  nature.  The  snow  has 
nearly  disappeared  about  the  first  week  ,in  May ; 
the  ice  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  broken  up  oy 
the  increase  of  water  from  tbe-rodtiog  of  snoW) 
and  it  is  floated  down  to  the  {[reat  river  St.  Law- 
rence, where  it  accumulates  m  immense  quanti- 
ties, and  is  carried  up  and  down  with  the  tide. 

At  this  time  the  St.  Lawrence  presents  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  scenes  in  nature.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it  without 
being  »  spectator.  From  bank  to  bank  it  is  quite 
choked  up  with  immense  masses  and  sheets  of 
ice ;  some  of  them  from  400  to  500  yards  in  dia- 
meter. The  tide  forces  them  on  one  another^ 
breaks  them  into- smaller  pieces,  and  raises  them, 
in  shelving  and  ihntastic  forms  considerably 
above  the  surfiice.  This  mass  of  moving  ice  fills 
the  whole  basin,  and  is  seen  as  far  up  the  river 
as  your  eye  ca&  reach,  a  distance  altogeAer  of 
18  to  15  miles. 

In  the  foil  of  the  year  the  risk  of  shipwf«ck 
is  matly  increased,  from  the  snow-storms  pre- 
valent at  that  time^  X-hese  storms  not  mly  pi^^ 
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f  vent  the  Mtlwri  from  edeiaff  the  toast  and  the 
Jaadmarks,  and  consequently  from  diFecting  tbeir 
touJrse  properly ;  but  the  oold  is  then  «o  severe^ 
that  the  men  cannot  remain  exposed  to  it  The 
Gordege  becomes  incniated  with  icto,  00  thnt  it 
^cannot  run  Ihroiigh  the  blocks,  and  the  sqiIb  be^ 
acome  frozen  in  such  a  mander,  that  Hhf^re  is  bo 
|>068fbiU<y  of  working  Ihe^iship ;  b^sidesi  so  muck 
Itee  gels  about  the  rudder  that  it  beeoiies  im* 
moveiible.  Many  vessels  kfetve  been  lost  fi^oai 
these  eirc«iiii8tan<2e8|  and  almost  every  Wintev, 
«one  vessels  sail  in  expectation  bf  getting  out  itf 
the  river ;  but,  being  caught  in  a  Snow,  edon^,  aire 
veiy  fortunate  if  they  ^acape  destruction,  by  getr 
ting  iajto.  some  bay  or  place  of  shelter,  where 
th^  remain  fixed  mr  the  winter. 

]Vo  sooner  is  the  influence  of  the  AjptiX  tsug 
felt,  than  you  see  birds  of  various  kinds  r^tuiVMk^ 
to  their  summer  quarters  ;  tod  vegetation,  «(boidt 
the  10th  of  May,  is  veiy  strong.  The  snow  is 
nearly  .gwe,  and  the  frost  is  suffioiently  out  af 
(he  ground  to  tJlow  the  farmer  to  commence  Us 
operations.    This  takes  place  after  the  snoMr  is 

£iie,  sooner  thiui  <one  wouM  imagine.  The  frost 
es  not  penetrate  so  deep  into  the  ground,  as 
from  the  intenseness  and  long  tontinnance  of  the 
told  might  be  expected. 

In  coimtries  wnere  you  have  six  racmths  froet^ 
were  the  soil  exposed  to  its  influenee  all  the 
while  it  would  have  penetrated  so  deep,  that  it 
is  a  question  if  the  neat  of  a  whole  summer 
^  would  eradicsate  it.  But  Providence  has  hei^ 
furnished  a  iiemedy :  it  has  kindljr  decreed,  that 
when  water  is  cooled  down  to  3S?  it  shall  freeze^ 
and  be  cctnverted  into  ice  -and  snow.  The  rivers 
become  covjered  with  ice,  the  sur&ce  of  the  eartk 
beeotnes  hardened,  snow  fidls  to  a  considerable 
thickness,  'and  by  these  means  the  water  and  the 
land  are  protected  from  the  influence  of  that  im- 
mense vMume  of  cold,  dense  atmosphere,  which 
presses  on  from  the  polar  regions  towardb  the  9* 
when  the  sun  retreats  after  the  solstice.  The 
natural  heatt  of  the  earth  is  about  42® ;  the  th^- 
mometer  stands  at  this  point  in  the  deepest  mines 
that  have  been  mmk.  This  natural  heat,  as  well 
as  the  heat  accumulated  in  the  earth  and  water 
during  tfummm*.  is  prevented,  by  the  ice  and 
snow,  from  maxing  its  escape;  and  as  soon  as 
the  return  of  the  sun  has  brought  warmth  enouiA 
to  banish  the  frost  from  the  atmosfrfiere,  the 
latent  heat  of  the  earth  and  water  lends  its  aid 
in  dissolving  the  snow  and  ice,  and  ferWairdiXig 
vegetaticm.  Snow  is  peculiar^  well  ealinikfted 
tor  preservinc  nnrmth  m  the  earth ;  because  it  i^ 
AiU  of  air,  wniob  is.  known  to  be  a  veiy  bad  con- 


ductor of  heat,  and  ?rill  of  coUfM  the  moie  e^ 
Actually  prevent  its  escaping  from  the  sur&oe* 
It  is  a  thing  very  well  ascertained  here,  that  ve- 

Etation  has  made  some  progress  under  the  snow, 
fore  it  has  deserted  the  ground. 
.  The  long  oantinuanoe  ^  winter  in  Canada  if 
ceilaiiily  a  citcun«stanoe  which  must  retard  its 
progress  in  improvement,  and  the  increase  of  its 
tnrab.  Some  people  pretend  to  say,  that  it  must 
ever  prevent  its  becoming  a  great,  populous,  and 
trading  nation.  We  cannot  go  so  nir.  W^  have 
seen  Kussta  in  the  course  of  a  century,  become 
a  gi'eat,  populous,  and  trading  nation*  We  haite 
eeen  a  splendid  capital  city,  und  mnny  respecta* 
ble  towns,  raised  by  the  magical  powers  oi  com* 
merce  mid  dome^ic  industry ;  and  yet  the  Russian 
winter  is  as  long  as  the  Canadian  wmten.  The 
oomraunication  df  the  Russians,  by  water,  witk 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  <at  off,  and  t^at  element 
confounded,  as  it  were^  with  the  land,  from  the 
87th  df  November  to  the  19th  of  April  (upon  ai 
average  calculation  of  15  years),  which  is  nearly 
five  months.  Now  vessels  sometimes  leave 
Quebec  aa  late  aa  the  beghming  of  DecenAer, 
and  arrive  sometimes  in  the  end  of  Aprils  ao  that 
the  Neva  is  as  lone  shut  up  as  the  St.  Ijawrenoe; 
yet  nobody  ever  doubts  tnat  Russia  is  a  risiof 
country,  and  may  become  the  most  powerfrd  ia 
Europe. 

It  is  worthy .  of  reitoark,  and  not  a  little  sur* 
prising,  that  so  liMrge  a  river  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  lat.  47^,  should  be  shut  up  with  ice  as  soon, 
and  continue  as  long  shut  up,  as  the  compare* 
tively  small  river,  the  Neva,  in  lat.  fiO^. 

Chap.  II. 

1.  Description  cf  the  irAabitof^. r^Tlhe  popuk* 
ti<m  of  Quebec,  according  to  the  census  of  1784^ 
amounted  to  6478  soids.  The  towns  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  including  their  suburbs,  are  said 
to  contain  at  present  about  1£,000  inhabitants 
ead^,  nearly  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Frmich» 
In  spediing  of  the  society  of  Lower  Canada,  we 
shall  confine  our  remaiks  chie%  to  the  city  of 
Quebec,  which  as  it  is  the  capital,  and  the  man* 
ners  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  every  respect  similar 
to  thMe  of  Montreal,  will  serve  as  a  general  view 
of  society  among  the  higher  orders  tiiroughout 
the  •country. 

The  British  inhabitants  1^  Quebec  conaiat  of 
the. government  people ;  the  military.;  a  few  per* 
sons  belonging  to  the  church,  the  law^  and  medt* 
cine ;  the  merehanti^  and  shopkeepers.  . 

The  French  oomnrise  4he  did  noUease  alid 
oeignMNV,  most  of  wmm  are  oiembers  of  4he  g o^] 
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[vernment ;  the  clergy ;  the  advocates  and  nota- 
ries ;,  the  storekeepers- 

These  Jifl^mnt  daiwies  'form,  three  distinct  £• 
viskHis  ^^-sdcietjr,  wWick  dbntrive  to  keep  at  a 
respectable  distance  from  each  other.  Tne  -first 
is  composed  of  the  hu^hest  orders  next  to  the 
governor,  comprehending  the  members  of  the 
governmMt;  tie  honourable '.profeBsiioiis;  and  a. 
few  of  the  priacipal  merchants.  These  are  ad- 
mitted to  tjie  chateau.    ,  '   '         .■'" 

The  second  division  is  composed  of  th^  in- 
ferior merchants,  the  shopkeepers  ^nd  traders ; 
together  with  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  go- 
veramtel)  the  army,  the  law,  an^  thi  church; 
the  phattilioners  in  iai^dfcine,  and'OA^r  British 
inhabitlufts. 

The  third  division  consists  of  the  French  in- 
habitlM^,  most  of'irhQili,  except  the  few  who 
are  members  of  the  government,  associate  almost 
entirely  together,  unless  that  a  public  entertain- 
ment, or  tne  annual  assemUies,  bring  some  of 
them  into  company  with  t}ie  British.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  Bntish  Canadians  were 
bom  in  the  colopy,  and  consequently- very  little 
difference  in  perW>h|^  dress,  or  manners,  is  dis« 
cemible  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mother  ^country.  The  Pren<4i  hKve  also  assimi- 
latiKl  themsi^lves  so  neiirly  to  the  British  in  dress, 
maHQars,  aikt  amasemotits,  especially  the  jonnger 
br8fmh<fB,  a^t  if  it  ivUs  notibr  their  l^ngvage, 
thdr^  ViDuM  be  little  tn  distinguish  their  respec- 
tive CbHerias. :  »      .;        — 

1^^re<^  of  Qmii^a  (ctithe  descendants  of 
Europeans  bom,  in  Canada),  both  French  and 


English,  who  inhabit  the  towns,  are  generally  of' 
a  middle  stature,  rather  slender  than  robust,  and 
very  rarely  possess  the  bloommg  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion or  tne  British ;  a  pale,  sallow,  or  swarthy 
countenance,  oharadlerisee  the  natives  of  Canada^ 
and  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.     It  is  rather  singular,  that  a 
feggy  atmosphere  should  be  conducive  to  that 
bloom  of  health  which  glows  oh  the  cheek  of  a 
British  islander ;  vet  the  fact  is  corroborated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  inhabitai^ts  of  Newfound- 
land, of  the  shores  of  Novn  Scotia  and  the  New 
E^land  states ;   who,  mteloped  in  fogs;  more- 
than  one-hatf  tlie  JCbt^  Wjoy  the .  same  ruddy 
complexion  (|s  ,tbe  Ei^liah  s  while  those  who  live 
in  the  interior^  imder  a  elftfir  skj,  are  universallj 
di$tinguished.by  sallow  or  awarthy  complexions. 
Lcrwer  Cana^  oannot  b#Mt  ot  much  superlative 
beauty  among  its  females  ;  but  there,  are  manj 
who  possess  very  pleasing  and  interesting  coun- 
tenances.   Montreal  is  dlowed  to  have  the  ad-^ 
vantage  over  the  other  towns  for  female  beauty. 
The  country  girls,  who  are  nearly  all  French 
(with  the  exception  of  those  who  reside  in  the 
back  townships),  are  pretty  when  very  y6ung, 
Init  from  hard  work  aipul  exposure  to  the  sun., 
they  grow  up  coarse  featured  and  swarthy,  ana 
bfiire  all  the  sl;qrdiness  hut  itone  pf  the  bei^uty  of 
our  Welch  giris,    UJ[>oq  tbewhcAe,  if  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Canadian,  ff^fi^les  ace  not  remark- 
able^^for  beantiA^  feces  or  elegant  ^gure«»  there 
is  nothing  i^  oither  that  qui  offend,  and  both  are 
oertaiidy  a9  much  9$  thr  n^en  feme  efftMed.  to^ 
— See  Canada.] 
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2.  Exports  and  Tmmagefiram  Quebec^  ftom  18QS  to  1809,  both  jbicbrnve^  tmtftpt  imh^  tbo^ 
from  Gasvi  or  New  Carlisk  ;  transmitted  by  the  CammiUees  of  Trade  at  QHebeeand  AmiiriBalf 
to  their  ^eniin  Londony  Nathaniel  Atchesony  Esq. 


Yean. 

Vessals. 

Tonnage. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

t  :        1 

BiMuit. 

.  'FMae.-     ' 

1                  • 

Boiheb. 

Barrrls. 

Cirtl 

Bvbeli. 

1809  .    • 

197 

38,999 

1,010,033 

98,301 

98,051 

494 

4883  -    - 

175 

30,483 

360,898 

15j438 

17,581 

1,605 

1804  •    - 

173 

26,883 

901,543 

14,319 

81,855 

986 

1805   -    - 

170 

86,506 

88,016 

18,590 

86,469 

4,155 

1806   •    • 

193 

33,996 

liOjsfiXy 

10,997 

93,659 

6,191 

1807   -    - 

839 

48^5 

881,543 

90,449 

88,047 

7,181 

1806   .    • 

334 

70,875 

186,766 

37,441 

38387 

58,934 

1809   •    • 

434 

87,885 

888,016 

90,798 

35,860 

: 

60,776 

Years. 

Barley. 

Indian  Corn. 

Flaxseeds. 

Oats. 

Beef. 

* 

Vmk. 

Buheb. 

Biubeb. 

Boibeli. 

Buheli. 

TiCRC*. 

Bwrek. 

Tiercct.     -Bamli. 

1808     • 

5,535 

1,009 

5,108 

1,898 

n^ 

1803     . 

457 

188 

8,885 

1,468 

1,047 

1,906  . 

6     1,984 

1804     • 

4,853 

1,348 

10,775 

8,981 

593 

908 

17     litt6 

1805     - 

6,911 

1,811 

6,588 

5,016 

10 

1,564 

74        696 

1806     - 

5,158 

8,781 

3,577 

8,734 

_ 

808 

86     1,077 

1807     - 

5,010 

3,808 

8,680 

1,500 

.1^ 

830 

108     1,043 

1806    . 

5,994 

3,467 

13,830 

3,000 



1,509 

179     1,739 

1809     - 

3,478 

313 

35,333 

7,540 

40 

*   • 

1,797- 

1 

157     9^683 

Years. 


1808 

1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 

1806 


4809 


Tongues 


Kegs. 


18 
81 

17 
80 
93 

45 


908 


Hantf^ 


Barrels.     Balei. 


4  — 
10  5 

10  — 

5  — 

11  — 

14  — 

r     3  96  I 

|500llM.IO(Mej 


Essence. 


{ 


} 


1 


Spruce. 

79  boxes, 
10  hhds. 
98  casks. 
42  ditto. 

62  ditto. 
183  ditto. 
101  ditto. 

80  casks,    1 
70  boxes.  3 

9  ditto. 
18  casks 

63  hhds 


••} 


Seal  Oil. 


Tiiai.    GalloM. 


88   103 


548 

194 

79 

70 

106 


819 

819 

91 

81 

176 


36   188 


—  1,784 


Pickled  Fish. 


Tieicet.  Banrels. 

586  355 

579  395 

610  751 

769  1,468 

494  331 

794  1,087 

—  1,677 


DryFiah. 


Cvks.    Cwt 

—  415 

—  460 

—  9,895 

—  3,118 

—  1,904 

—  976 

—  2,949 

—  4,006] 


•' 
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^mm^mmmmmmmtm 


prean. 


^■^ 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1806 

1809 


Smoked  Ksh. 

Catki.  Boxc*. 
4^ 


-     10 
6      4 


Butter. 


{ 


FirUnt. 

"    95   " 
842 
-199 
186 

8.600 
885      X 

2,198kegi  j 


HogfslArd. 


508 
443 

148 


Tallow. 


lb*. 

95  — 

7J200  — 

.     —  20 

—  •  46^ 
-  —  '  12 

I 

—  1 

I 


Soap 


.    Candles. 


Boxes. 

346 
821 
852 

1^76 
645 
849 

1,148 

1,149 


Yean. 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


Oak  Timber. 


Piecet. 

1,607 

3,819 

4,889 

4,535 

8,178 

11,195 

18,378 

10,640 


Pine  Timber. 


1,035 

3,153 

873 

896 

8,130 

3,333 

14,510 

84,102 


Walnnt, 
Cberry-tre^ 


Piece*. 

93 
11 

287 
736 
182 
257 


Oak  Staves  and 
Heading. 


Piecei. 
586,949 
763,968 
1,123,988 
1,043,994 
1,808,234 
1,783,890 
1,824,861 
3,255,385 


Bozet. 
92 

101 
873 

464 
214 
886 

630 


Beer. 


{ 


Hhdi. 

162 

Hhdi.      iRbdf. 

875  48 

152  19 

230  — 

123  22 

4«  34 

86  -- 
ISCadis. 


Stave  Ends.  - 


- 


10,113 
830 
836 
17,838 
13,688 
47,810 
68,453 
87,467 


leasts. 


Piecet. 

34 
283 
115 
103 
333 
973 
3,994 
3,080 


Yean. 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1809 


Bowsprits. 


81 

88 

90 

373 
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Pine  Spars. 


Pieeck 

124 

254 

60 

141 

189 

315 

1,612 

8,638 


Handspikes. 


Piecci. 

«        * 

18,354 
12,713 
11,174 
1,694 
2,064 
4,144 
6,648 


Latfawood. 


•  » 


Pieces.: 


Years. 


1808  ■  • 

1803  •  - 

1804  -  . 

1805  .  . 

1806  •  . 

1807  -  . 
1806  .  ■ 

1809  .  . 


Bed  Cedar. 


Pieces. 
6 


671 
801 


Oak'Plank. 


680 
135 
369 
885 
1,874 
809 


Ffet. 

8,000 


Pine  Boards  and 
nank    - 


i4M 


104,735 

124,197 

78,391 

42,220 

66,116 

106,663 

194,467 

288,099 


Saftotling. 


6,833 
6»156 

8;680 

4,851 

eyi86 

227 


1,778 

11,579 

130,915 

154,967 


Oars. 


401 

,6ia 

636 

188 

207 

88 

6,723 

8,596] 


/". 
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QOfiBBC. 


pfcars. 

* 

Hoops. 

Shingles. 

Wool  and  Hemp. 

'  Salt 

Pot  ^ai  Peari  Asiies. 

BAlcf. 

1 

• 

H.                 W. 

CMb. 

CwU 

1802  •    - 

57,250 

78,900 

•    .     . 

.-     -.    - 

,    1«,9S0 

1803   *    - 

92,a7A 

34,150 

.    •     *■    .«     9     ■■ 

... 

5,147 

.— 

Jfi04   •    - 

109,800  * 

4,000 

8,808 

6,273 

— 

1805   '    . 

119,6^  )' 

3,000 

k    .   . 

7,925 

— 

1806   •    -. 

140,000 

16,000 

10,457        — 

... 

10,717 

— 

1807   -    •' 

88,250 

29,000 

19              25 

1,500 

13,215 

— 

1808   -    . 

215,500 

60,500 

12                8 

3,000 

30,830 

— 

^ 

9  Bushels. 
15  fi&les. 

*H 

• 

1809   •    • 

134,850 

3,900 

407 

2,300 

33,788 

■MM   ^ 

• 
t 

rfMNM 


Yean. 


Ifi02 
J803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 

1809 


Canada  Balaams. 


tt    I*. 


lOadM. 
.1 
» 


I  Wi  mi 


IlM. 


740 
3,164 
1,780 
1,001 

889 


BoCtiCia 

86 


Staves,C«St 
Iron. 


T 


56 

40 

824 

164 
127 

158 


Horses. 


139 

115 

85 

85 

139 

5 

60 

25 


HoraeS 
Cattlb 


11 

2 
6 
7 
4 
1 
SO 


Sheep. 


■*«»*■■*■ 


'38 
17 
20 
37 
20 
17 
213 


H^l- 


2 
10 

13 


■ 

< 

•                      ^ 

t 

YoBtn. 

1 

PoUtoes. 

Apples  anB  Oaions. 

Cianbeiries. 

• 

Captllaire. 

•                        •                     * 

'      -Madeira. 

1809     - 

Biftbek. 

1 

i 

Cadti. 

llM. 

-          pPkB.'Pltll.  UbdS. 

Backs.       1     Tier.  Bar. 
59^ 

1803     - 

*     *     *    » 

9             9             V 

?•*••• 

23 

1,603 

1,191 
1,728 

2,040 
i    2,086 

1804"    - 

s 

1808    - 

% 

48 
'     140- 

a           »           • 
«           «           • 

A.                 O. 

1,547 

«63 

1,102 

9;575 

OX      ••      •      •      - 

344    .    -    -    - 

477'     "   181  ' 
396            83 

0.                  A. 

241           302 
1,800  Immc. 

10 
"  20 

}.  .0 

{ 

156 
556  - 
2,557 
17  Pin. 
g  Cadis. 

30  Do. 
-  IBak. 
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[Yean. 

'Men  Navigatiiig, 

Beaver. 

MartiiL 

Otter. 

Miox. 

1803     . 

•      «     •     • 

143,^39 

83,80^ 

19,855 

11,14$ 

1803     • 

073 

97,778     ■ 

31,141 

17,465 

12,062 
11,567 
11,431 

1804     ^ 

1,390 

111,448 

23,796 

20,267     • 

1805     - 

1,342 

92,003 

14,275 

15,246 

1806     • 

1,603 

119,748 

55,687 

12,297 

.    14,872 

1807     - 

S,039 

114,363 

46,801 

8,390 

9,21* 

1806     . 

3,330 

196,927 

9,530 

7,130 

9,108 

1809     . 

«               «               •               M 

105^ 

382 

5,562 

J2,010 

^^ 


Years. 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1809 


Fi4i. 


>  ■■■■ 


6,397 
7,326 
6,7167 
3,882 
6,d78 
5,512 
3,866 
3,048 


Fox. 


Mpa 


Bear. 


-7,337 
9,786 
8,891 
7,228 
8,863 
1,547 
1,038 
103 


18,923 
23,369 
17,417 
19,426 
15,977 
10,660 
1,296 
561 


Peer. 


Racoon. 


184,388 

147,588 

200,979. 

152,383 

249,050. 

178,478 

313,843 

.     .  124,318 

212,037 

125,6SW 

166,366 

-  79,17* 

103,875 

223,307 

84,270 

.     -  52,24(5 

Ywt9. 

Cased  and  Open  Cat 

Blks. 

WoItm. 

r 

* 

1802    -    -    - 

17,377 

1,482 

4J62 

ijbxt 

f 

1803    -    •    • 

13JM4 

637 

s,sss 

1,466 

c 

1804    -    -    - 

14,607 

1,100 

8,284 

1,316 

1,383 

1805    -    -    - 

8,803 

1,324 

.      4,556 

1,082 

ih^pM 

1806    -    -    - 

5,886 

783 

1,016 

205 

ap^^ 

1807    -    -    - 

6,147 

1,045 

S3 

«9 

•^ 

1806    -    •    • 

5,718 

662 

16 

» 

m^ 

1809    -    -    - 

5,591 

86 

1 

455 

— 

*— .« 


Veen. 


1608  •  «  » 

1608  •  •  • 

1804  •  .  - 

1805  .  -  . 

1606  .  .  . 

1607  -  -  - 
1606  -  •  • 
1809  -  •  . 


Badger. 


188 


107 


Musquash. 


96^n9 
78,625 
90,199 
66,127 
16,847 
1,750 
6,513 
16>996 


Kitti. 


5^719 


8,000 


Buff  Robes. 


Scpiinels. 


3,356 

3,128 
8,860 

MS] 
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QOEBBG. 


{Yt9I9. 

Tiger. 

Lynx. 

Camboux. 

Weuds. 

1802    -    -    - 

^■■B 

1903    '    .    . 

— 

m^^ 

mm^ 

«_  . 

180*    -    -    -  • 

_ 

\ 

t 

—« 

1805    •    •    . 

^ 

•1^ 

._ 

A. 

1806    .    •    • 

__ 

^M 

.. 

-«• 

1807    -    -    . 

1 

11 

41 

•4    • 

1808    -    -    . 

1. 

•MM. 

^M 

1809    -    .    - 

' 

— 

—    " 

— 

Yean. 

Castorum. 

Seal  Skin. 

Ox  Hides. 

Gcnaing. 

KcsB. 

Ibt. 

Ibt. 

1803     -     -     - 

f 

ao4 

... 

366 

180S     -     -     - 

•i           •           a 

143 

2^ 

•     •     •   ' 

192 

1804    .     -    - 

a          •           « 

248 

>     •     • 

72 

1805    -    -    - 

.— 

•      ^ 

% 

« 

1806    •    -    - 

•     ^HHM 

— 

.»• 

.-, 

•.• 

1807    .    -    - 

— 

-~ 

-^ 

...• 

• 

1808    -    -    - 
18b9    -    -    - 

... 

9  Kegs 
264 

91' 

... 

71 
32 

Sotidiofigf  tea^  so  miieli'  used  in  England,  is 
scarcely  knownl  at  Quebec ;  execrable  bohea  sells 
firom  2f .  to  Si.  6d.  Teas  are  brought  in  larffe 
quantities  from  the  United  States.  In  1807  the 
importation  of  tlmt  article  was  42,000  lbs. ;  while 
the  importation  from  'England  was  onlj  4500  lbs. 
This  is^ccasioned  by  their  procuring  teas  cheaper 
from  Ae  United  States  than  ft^m  England, 
thougb-they  are  grdatly  inferior  in  quklity. 

Coffee  and  chocolate  are  drank  principally  by 
the  Fr»ich  inhabitaota.  Thf  quantity  imported 
in  1807  was  19,598  lbs.  of  coffee  from  Great  Bri^ 
tain  and  her  colonies,  and  8070  lbs.  chocolate 
from  the  United  States,  where  manufactories  of 
it  are  established.  Both  thejse  articles  are  |of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  are  retailed  upon  an  average 
at  &.  per  lb.  . 

Manufiu:tories  of  soap  arid  candes  are  esta- 
blished at  Quebec,  and  those  articles  are  sold 
nearly  at  the  same  fmfi»  as  in  London ;  if  any- 
thing, rather  higher.  •  1 4ie  country-people  make 
their  own  soap  and  candles. 

Tobacco,  notwithstanding  it  is  cultivate  by^ 
almost  every  ftirmer  in  Canada,^et  is.  imported 
in  large  quantities  both  fro^n  England  aiid  the 


United  States.    In  1807,  the  following  quantity 
was  imported  from  those  countries : 

From  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  * 

Leaf  Tobacco     -     -     151,&784b8. 

Manufactured  do.    -        -1,145 


From  the  United  States, 
LeafTobacco     -     -      180,7474b8. 
Maaufiu^tured  do.    -    .    51,082- 
Snuff    -    -    -    -    -       16,058 


152,7SS 


187,887 


Difference  in  &vour  of  the  United  States    35,164 

.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  United  States  have 
had  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  in  the  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuffy  to  the 
Amount  ^f  65,995  lbs.,  and  upon  the  whole  article 
of  tobacco  to  the  amouiit  of  35,164  lbs.  Leaf 
tobacco  sellafrom  9d.  to  1«.,  and  ihe  manu&ctored 
from  Is.  6d,  to  2f . 

Salt  is  procured  chieffy  from  Liverpool.  In 
1807,  upwards  of  820,000l>ushels  were  imported. 
The  pre^ding  winter  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  that  ^cle ;  and  the  last  ship  whi A  arrived  J 
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[with  it,  void  her  cargo  at  7s.  6d.  per  bushel.  At 
one  time  during  the  winter  it  was  as  high  as  12f. 
and  14«. ;  but  the  next  spring  it  fell  to  Ss.  6d. 
which  is  generally  the  price  at  which  it  is  re- 
tailed. Ships  from  Liverpool  are  most  com- 
monly balasted  with  salt ;  and  during  the  season 
of  their  arrival  at  Quebec,  some  of  the  merchants 
purchase  it  from  Is.  3d.  to  If.  8d.  per  bushel,  and 
monopolize  it  until  the  season  is  over,  when  no 
more  supplies  can  be  procured  till  the  following 
spring. 


A  considerable  quantity  is  annually  exported 
to  the  United  States.  Tlie  Yermontese,  on  the 
confines  of  Canada,  depend  wholly  on  that  coun- 
try for  their  supply  of  salt,  as  they  procure  it 
much  cheaper  tnan  from  the  sea-port  towns  in 
the  New  Endand  states.  These  people  salt  large 
quantities  ofbee^  pork,  and  butter ;  a  ffreat  part 
of  which  they  export  to  Canada.  More  than 
250,000  lbs.  were  received  in  1807  from  the 
United  States. 


4.  ExporiSy  ImportSy  TamutgCj  Spc.  of  Quebec  in  1810. 

SbijDi. 

Vessels  cleared  out  which  entered        -        -        63§ 

New  vessels  built  there       ....  26        -      - 


661 


188,057 
5,896 

143,893 


170,860 
40 
12,519 
16,467 
18,988 
866 
16 
96 
8,584 
1,696 
33,898 
69,271 
137 
«,977 
678 
3,354 
3,887,306 
47,515 
319,423 
13,623 
30;301 
167,389 
130;516 
80,090 
100 
55 
6^97 
1,301 
771 
288 
ftAOr 
30 
8 
4 
4,688 

VOL.  IT. 


EXPORTS. 
Bushds  of  Wheat,  7«.  6(f. 

-  .      -      Cribblings,  4«.        -         -         .        .        .        . 

Barrels  Flour,  50».  -        -         -         .        -        _       - 

Quintals  Biscuit,  30*.      •         ...... 

Bushels  of  Pease,  6*.         ....... 

-  .     .     Oats,  2f.6rf. 

.  .  -  Barley,  4«.  .----.  . 
...  Indian  Com,  5*.  .<----  . 
...     Flax  Seed,  4<.  6rf.     ...... 

Minot8ofSalt,2f 

Pieces  Oak  Timber,  70f .  -         .        .        .        .        . 

-  .   Pine,  27s.  6<f. 

-  Walnut,  Maple,  &c.  40*.         .        _        .        .        . 

Masts  and  Hand  Masts,  180*.    .-.-.. 
Bowsprits,  180«.       -..-.... 

Spars,  80r.        ......... 

Staves  and  Heading,  3,000,000  stand' jg.45       .        .        . 
Stave-ends,  38  in.  90t.       ....... 

Pine  Boards  and  Planks,  per  100, 130«.      .        .        .        . 

Handspikes,  9tf.        .        -. 

Oars,  3s.         .--.-         .... 

Pieces  of  Lathwood,  3d.         -         •         .        .        .        . 

West  India  Hoops,  per  m.  140r.         -       > 

Shingles,  15s.  ■*         _-.._... 

Pieces  Scantling,  2,000  feet,  per  piece,  5«.  ... 

"SHIh.  }«••*!»••"'•  -  Vt   :   :   : 

Tierce  Packs    -        .        .        .        .        .        .        .'_ 

Bbls.  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  106,584cwt.  2qra.  lib.  40t.    - 

Bales  Cotton  Wool,  8,1811b0.  \0d. 

Horses,  400s. 


Tierces  l„i.p^,i,        /150». 
Barrels  i<»fP<»*    "  ll05s. 


n  M 


60ri 
s 

31,297 
24,700 
5,678 
108 
3 
24 
1,931 
162 
118,293 
95,247 
274 
62,793 
6,102 
13yll6 
135,000 
114 
20,307 
510 
4,645 
2,092 
913 
60 
25 
82 
7J»58 
910 
346 
102 
213,169 
340 
160 
30 
24^297 


s.   d. 
10  0 


0 

10 

10 

8 

5 

4 

10 

8 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

7 

12 

0 

0 

10 

7 

14 

19 

12 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9  11 
17  3 


0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

i 

6 
0 
0 

0] 
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[2,977  Barrels  of  Beef,  65*.         -         -       -. 

9  Half  of  ditto,  S5«. 

4  Tubs  ■^ 

^  ferrels       f  Ro«n'bof<l'ttOj36at30». 

10  Half  ditto  3 

1  ^'^^^'''^  }  Smoked  and  hung 

2  Barrels       1 

3  Half  ditto  >   Salted  Tongues  -         ....... 

64  Kegs  3 

^  T?^^"'  }  "^"^  *'''°^'  ^^' 

IJ^®"®^  I  Pigs' Cheeks,  700  lbs.  1*. 

4?k£"'    }   Tripe,  62  lbs.  15,. 

6  Bbls.  and  21  Kegs  Sausages        -----.-. 

1,070  Boxes  Soap,  40*.        .----.---. 

1,181  -    .  -    Candles,  50*.         -         .------, 

.   422  Firkins  and  Kegs  Butter,  SO*. 

40  Bbls.      7         -       -        -     C  1^«- 

64  Firkins   >  Hog's  Lard     -     ^     40*. , 

63  Kegs       )         -       -       -     i 

14  Bibls.  Oil,  1  tun,  196  galls.  200*. 

269  Tierces  )  e„i„«„  J  75*. 

97  Bibls.     I  ^'°°"     ■     I  50*. 

15  Cbsks  and  483  Bbls.  Pickled  Fish,  15*. 

302  Quintals  dry  Cod  Fish,  I2s.6d. 

-toHarSS;oMB«er49at80,80*. 

17  Puncheons  botded  ditto,  120*. 

&  Casks  Cider,  40*. ^•-. 

71  Hogsheads -x   260*.    -------.--. 

62  Cafiks    -     /   100*.   -       -       - 

>  Essence  of  Spruce 

10  Boxes    -     i    15*.     ---,-.-,.- 

4  Kegs      -    J   25*.     -        -        --        -'-. 

6  Casks  Canada  Balsam,  200*.       -        -        -        -        -     .  - 

44  Bbles  Capillaire,  7,375  lbs.  9if. 

1  C^e  Oil  of  Peppermint     --*---.-• 

7  Puncheons  and  3  Casks  Genseng,  2,S441bs.  2*.  6rf;      -        •        - 
■    31  Casks  Clover  Seed     -------.. 

1  Ditto  Bird  -  ditto 

as  Pockets  of  Hops,  80*.        -..-.--. 

6  Bbls.  of  Apples,  50*.  -        -        -        *• 

87  Ditto  of  Onions;  16*. 

17  Casks  Potatoes,  10*.  ...,--.-. 

6  Barrels  Bees  Wax,  150*.  -        - 

1  Cask  Snuff,  100*.       ..-..-.*. 

11  Keggs  of  Ditto,  40*.  -        •        - 

58  •  Sides  Sole  Leather,  20*.    -------- 

196  Metal  Stoves,  80*. 

7!?l4tiksofPipe,2*. 


£.    $.   d. 


9,675  5 

0 

3  10 

0 

127  10 

0 

50  0 

0 

125  0 

0 

708  6 

8 

35  0 

0 

46  10 

0 

120  0 

0 

2,140  0 

0 

2,952  0 

0 

633  0 

0 

320  0 

0 

106  0 

0 

106  0 

0 

17  19 

0 

1,006  15 

0 

242  10 

0 

373  10 

0 

188  15 

0 

196  0 

0 

102  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

887  10 

0 

310  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

5  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

276  11 

3 

IS  0 

0 

322  6 

0 

110  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

104  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

66  5 

0 

8  10 

0 

45  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

28  0 

0 

58  0 

0 

780  0 

0 

T  '4 

0] 
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[  3  Barrels  of  Feathers,  100s. 
18  Boxes  oontaihing  a  Modd  of  Quebec. 


SDNORIES   IMPORTED   AND   RE-EXPOBTED. 


29 

40 

1 

14 

85 

58 

1 

6 

4 

15 

16 

7ao 
1 

83 

18 

150 

144 

20 

8 

S 

2 

60 

271 

12 

12 

24 

1 
I 

2 
2 
24 
2 
3 
4 
I 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
5,836 


Casks  of  Turpentine,  40s. 

Kegs  of  Paint,  15s.    -        -        -        - 

Hogshead  6  Bbls.  Lamp  Black 

Casks  and  37  Bbls.  Rea  Ochre,  10s.  - 

Grindstones,  2s.  6d.  .        .        - 

Chaldrons  of  Coals,  25s.    -        -        ■ 

Hogshead  6  Crates  Glass  Ware 

Bags  1  Package  broken  Glass    - 

Crates  Eiarthen  Ware,  150s. 

-   -   -  Mustard,  20s.  ... 

Boxes  of  Tin,  80s.     -        -        -        . 

Iron  Shovels,  Is.        -        -        -        - 

Cask  Swords      -        -        -        -        - 

Ditto  of  Nails,  1 10s.  ... 

Copper  Kettles,  10s.  ... 

Tin  -  Ditto,  2s.  6d.         -       -       - 

Scythes,  9s.  6d.  .... 

Bags  Shot,  12s.  €d.  ... 

Kegs  Gunpowder,  50s.       ... 

Gigs  and  Harness    -  - 

Bundles  and  SOlbs.  Steel    .        -        - 

Tons  I4cwt.  3  qrs.  and  4  lbs.  Iron,  360s. 

Bars  of  Ditto,  3s.  4<f. 

Cwt.  and  6  Sheets  of  Ditto,  40s. 

Ditto  1  qr.  211bs.  old  Copper,  100s. 

Barrels  of  Tar,  25s.  .        -        - 

Tons  Fustick,  200s. 

Quarter  Cask    ) 

Bbl.  and  >     Vinegar 

Chests  of  Tea,  300*. 

hZ'S.  }  r™  *>-««..   - 

Pipes         S  ji 

Hds.  >  Madeira  Wine  at  5 1  £.60 

Qr.  Cask  J 

Pipes  Spanish  Wine,  jg.  25 

Q?.'ca.k     }  ^o^  £'^         -        ' 
SiTcasks  }  Teneriffe  ditto  £.32 

K^_„   f    of  Molasses         -        -        ^ 
effs  y 

Casks  leaf  Tobacco  ... 

Tons  new  Ships,  £.14 


FURS,   Sec.  EXPOBTBD. 


98^23  Beaver  skins,  17s.  6d. 
554  Martins,  3s,  4td, 
8,64&  (Siaefs,  155. 


N  K  2 


£.  s. 

d. 

B  0 

0 

58  0 

0 

SO    0 

0 

SO    0 

0 

25  10 

0 

10  12 

6 

72   10 

0 

30    0 

0 

2  0 

0 

30    0 

0 

15    0 

0 

64  0 

0 

36  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

121  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

19  17 

6 

18  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

20  0 

0 

90  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

1,093  6 

2 

45  3 

4 

24  2 

0 

62  3 

9 

30  0 

0 

45  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

30  0 

0 

800  0 

0 

315  0 

•       ♦ 

0 

60  0 

0 

135  0 

0 

56  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

125  0 

0 

81^704  0 

0 

86;207  12 

6 

92  6 

8 

1,983  15 

0] 
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[    l(»Minx,&.  -  -        -      ' 

2,536  Fisher,  is. - 

82,551  Deer,3*.  9rf. 

9,971  Musquash,  Is.  6d.      -.,-----.-- 
39,521  Racoon,  1».  6rf.  -        -        -        -- 

10,721  Bear  and  Cub,  20«. 

1  Fox,  90s..  _-«_«----.- 

2,428  Cased  and  open  Cat,.  5«.     -        -        -       -        ~       -        -        -        - 

19  Wolf,  17«.  6rf.  

634  Elk,  15».  - 

517  Woolvereen,  5s.         ...------- 

1,833  Swans,  4i. 

2,634  Hares,  la.  -- 

327  Lynx,  7s.6d.      -        - 

59  Seals,  4*..  --^--_---.- 

1  Puncheon  of  Hides,  j£.25  .--.*--., 

24  Calfskins,  5s.  -        - 

I  ctSks  }  Castorum,  265|lb8. 5».         -        ~       -        -^       -        -        - 

Disbursements.fbr  Provisions,  Ships,  Stores,  and  repaurs,  661  vessels, 

average  about  j^.350  sterling  each  -        - 

Besides  exports,  via.  St.  John's,  to  the  United  States,  and  Shipments 

firom  Qaspie  Bay^d  Chaleur,  amount  not  ascertained. 


Total  Exports    £. 


IMEOBTflL  OUTIABLB,   &C. 

fr  Huts 
147  Pipes 
37  Hhds. 
57  Qr.  Casks 

4  Chests  bottled 
2S2  Pipes  Port,  £65 

2  Hhds.  ditto,  jg32  1Q«. 


Madeira  Wine,  20,087  GaU.  JSh. 


£ 

16 

607 

15^178 

747 

2,964 

10,751 

1 

607 

7 

400 

129 

366 

11 

122 

11 

25 

6 


s.  d. 

18  0 

4  0 

6  3^ 


16 
1 
0 


16 
0 
0 


137 

74 

1,42& 

332 
15 
20 

412 

178 

10 

6 

Aa/3 

25 

196 

C,9T6 

188 


Casks  and  Chests  Port 
Butts  Spanish  Wine 
Pipes,,  oitto 
Hhds.  ditto  - 
Hhds.  Malaga. 
Qr.  Casks^  ditto    - 
Pipes  Teneriffe 
Hhds.  ditto   - 
Hhds.  French' 
Cases,  ditto 
Cases  of  Brandy 
Ditto       Geneva 


£.  s. 

S6  0 
25  0 
12  10 
15    0 


7  10 

3* 

0 

16 

a 

25 

0 

10 

0 

K    Gallons,  296^0; 


I    29,944  gallons,  81. 6if; 
Casks  Molasses,  46,874  gallons,  4^. 
nl^h^s  }  »"°«'  726,534  gaUons,  5,.  6dL 


1,400 

2,664 

35,650 

4,150 

225 

150 

13,184 

2,848 

250 

60 


0 
0 
0 
0 


& 
6 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

2  6 
10  0 

5  0 

12  0 

3  8 
12  6 


0 
0 
0 


66    7    6 


1,062,838    0    9 
231,350    0    0 


1,294,188    0    9 


10,043  10    0 


15,080    0    0 
65    0    0 

25,188  10    0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  a 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0 

0  (y 


12,726    4    0 

9,374    16    0 

199,796    17    0\ 
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r  290  Hhds.  refined  Sugar,  26&449  lbs.  Is. 
928  Hhds.     1 

>  Muscavado  Sugar,  1,478,890  lbs.  at  Sd. 


1% 


13.422 
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s,  i. 
9    0 


} 


Coffee,  26^8  lbs.  1^ .  M. 


180  Tierces 
1,738  Bbls. 
14  Tierces 
83  Bbls 
11  Bags 

1  Leaf  Tobacco,  9S8  lbs.  9rf. 

S  Casks  manufactured  ditto,  366  lbs.  Is.         ...... 

Snuff;  6  lbs.  2s. 

Playing  Cards,  packs,  14,544,  I5.  6rf. 

Minots  ofSalt,  81,621,  2*.  6d. 

1,685  lbs.  Hyson  Tea,  at  6d.  7s.6d.  

8,323  lbs.  Souchong,  BiM.  6s.Sd. 

710  lbs.  Bohea,at2rf.  2i. 

Besides  dry  ffoods,  and  odier  articles  on  which  no  duties  are  payable,  ffie 
amount  whereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  supposed  to  exceed 

Total  Imports       -        -        -        £• 

4.  Exports  J  Sfc.  of  the  Port  of  Quebec^  in  the  Year  1811. 

532  Vessels  cleared,  37  of  which  were  built  this  year,  containing  12,688  tons. 
116,687  tons, 


49,296  6 

8 

1,750  10 

8 

36  16 

18  6 

0  12 

1,090  16 

10,202  12 

631  17 

2,774  6 

71  0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
8 
0 

386,963  0 

6 

600,000  0 

0 

986,963  0 

6 

34,741 

58^75 

141 

2,330,842 

65,285 

396,674 

6,053 

21,565 

4,525 

562 

3,325 

W2,170 

222,236 

70 

1,328 

3,500 

40 

82 

2,168 

1,154 

6,535 

151 

1,188 

1,320 

63 

22 

848 


5,553  men. 
Pieces  Oak  Timber. 

-  -    Pine    do. 

-  *    Walnut,  Maple,  &c. 

-  -    Staves  and  Headmg. 

-  -    Stave  Ends. 

-  -    Boards  and  Hanks. 

-  •    Handspikes. 

-  -    Oars. 

-  -    Masts. 

-  •    Bowsprits. 

-  -    Spars. 

-  -    Hoops. 

•    -    Lathwood. 

-  -    Battens. 

-  -    Capstan  Bars^ 

-  -    Treenails. 

-  -    Oak  Stauntibns. 

-  ,  -    Boat-hook  Handles. 

-  -    Window  Slides,. 

-  -    Deal  Ends.. 
Pipe 

Puncheon 

Hogeheads       yp,,^^ 
Quarter  Cask 
Tierce 
Barrels 
Bushels  Wheat. 


5  Bushels  Cribblings. 
4,487    *      -    Pease. 

308    -      -    Indian  Com. 
1,016    -      -    Oats. 
7,688    -      -    Flaxseed. 
19,340  Barrels  Flour. 
13,063  Cwt.  Biscuit. 
2  Barrels  1 

22  Half  Barrels?  Crackers. 
4  Kegs  3 

2  Kegs  Barley. 

3  Do.  Rice. 
68  Tierces 

4,618  Barrels 


J  Pork. 

31  Tierces  )||^|, 
3,582  Barrels  f  *^'- 

[  Tongu 


3  Barrels 
99  Kegs 

3  Barrels 
22  Half  do. 
13  Kegs 
12  Tubs 
42  Kitts 

2  Puncheons! 

2  Hogsheads  ?- 
1  Barrel        3 

3  Kegs  Tripe.  ] 


Rounds  Beef,  &c. 


Cheeks. 
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d9 

487 

9 

67 

S6 

II 

I 

2,858 

744 

1,347 

8 

5 

1 

7 

50 

18 

6 

60 

8 

80 

S 

S 

100 

SI 

317 

375 

13 

1,962 

6 

SI 

18S 

5 

115 

339 

1 

7 

146 

S25 

S 

155 


Casks   *} 

Barrels  >  Hoes  Lard. 

Kegs     > 

Ke^  }  Sausages. 

Puns     i 

Barrels  V  Hams,  &c. 
Box      3 

Firkins  and  Kegs  Butter. 
Boxes  Soap. 
Do.  Candles. 
Casks! 
Boxes  >  Cheese. 

Loose        Do. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Turkies. 

Casks,  50  Jars  Oil. 

Barrels  Tar,  and  5  BarrelsTurpentine. 

Barrels,  5  Kegs  Tallow. 

Tierces  ^ 

fiarrels  /*  Hides. 

Loose    3 

Sides  Leather. 

Tierces") 

Barrels  >  Salmon. 

Boxes   J 

Barrels  )  u^    . 

Half  Barrels  I '*®™"8»- 

Barrels  1  c      i    j  tt 
Boxes   )  Smoked  Herrings. 

Barrels  Mackarels. 
Barrels  Chad. 
Ditto  Pickled  Fish. 
Barrel  Trout. 
Puncheons 

cl£^*^  I  P«Wed  ««»d  dried  Cod 
Boxes  •       ^"•'• 

Cwt.  loose 


10 
16 
6 
33 
14 
43 
S4 
99 
17 
8S 
10 
38 
15 
S 
1 

13 

300 

3 

4 

4 

4 

8 

S 

1 

9 

6 

1 

105 

335 

115 

2 

1 

S 

S 

H 

22,734 

1 
1 
2 


Puncheons  "^ 
K^"^[Al-nd  Porter. 

Barrels       3 

Bales  Hops. 

Casks 

Hogsheads 

Boxes         ^Elssence  of  Spruce. 

Cases 

Kegs 

j/fL^  [  ^*^*"^  Balsam. 

Cad(  Snuff. 
Barrels  ^ 
Kegs      >  Snuff. 
Pounds} 
Tierces      "J 

Barrels       J 

Bales  Cotton  Wool. 

Hogsheads  Flax. 

Barrel  Bees  Wax. 

Barrels  Feathers. 

Boxes  Mustard. 

Puncheon  Deer  Horns. 

Stoves. 

Barrels  Apples. 

Ditto  Onions. 

Puncheons^ 

Hogshead  # 

Barrels       >  Cranberries. 

Kegs  i 

Bushels      J 

Casks,  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  weiiFht 

77,497  cwt.  4  lb. 
Caskl 

Case  >  Castorum,  146  lbs.  weight. 
Kegs) 


FURS   AND   PELTRIES. 


80,1SS 

77,218 

S8,249 

4,176 

2,301 

2,153 

1,887 

400 

273 


Beaver  Skins. 

Deer 

Racoon 

Swan 

Fisher 

Otter 

Musquash. 

Bears  Cub. 

Fox 


292  Elk  Skins. 
98  Martin 
45  Seal 
21  Cat 

4  Weasel 

2  Parchment,  Deers. 

2  Buflklo. 

1  Wolf. 

1  Mountain  Groat.  ] 


nvaan^y 


mm 
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8VNBRIB8    IMPOBTED   AJTB   EXPORTED. 


[  S  Pipes  1 

II  Hogsheads      >Wiiie. 
2  Quarter  Cask) 
90  Puncheons  Rum. 
1  Ditto  Whiskey. 
6  Barrels^ 

15  Kegs     >  Sugar. 
I  Box      ) 

16  Keg  Molasses. 
269  Tierces  7c,. 

5,722  Minots  j  ^^^• 
62  Bales     '\ 

IS  Barrels  1^1711         o 
23  Cases     j"  WooUens,  &c. 

84  Pieces    ) 

I  Case  Hosieiy. 

I  Cask  Hats. 
57  Kegs  PainU 


8 
2 
2 
1 

71 
72 

S5 

10,000 

S 

3 

14 

2 

12 

92 

45 

34 

24 


Barrels  Lamp-black. 
Tierces       ^ 

Hogsheads  >  ESarthenware. 

Cask  3 

Tons  7  t 

Cwt.  j  '™n- 

Bolts       1    « 

Pounds    }   ^''PP*^- 

Casks  old  Copper  and  Brass. 

Cwt.  Steel. 

Casks  Nails. 

Kegs  Copper  ditto. 

Lanthoms. 

Cases  Shot. 

Barrels  Gunpowder. 

Coils  Rope. 

Grindstones. 


QUEBEC. 

Imports  of  Dutiable  Goods,  1811. 


495  Vessels  entered. 
107,075  Tons. 
4  Butts 
172  Pipes 
55  Hhds. 
'  46  QK  Casks 
2  Half  ditto 


Madeira  Wine,  con- 
taining 22,604  gal- 
lons. 


309  Pipes 
80  Hhds. 
17  Cases  bottled 
I  Pipe 

1  HHd. 
SIS  Pipes 

92  Hhds. 
SO  Qr.  Caks 
8S  Pipes 
84  Hhds. 

2  Qr.  Casks 
26  Pipes    -    . 

6  Pipes 

2  Qr.  Casks 
S9  Pipes    -    *  • 
42  Pipes    -    - 
S5  Casks  ^ 

5  Hhds.  >  French  ditto. 
140  Cases.  ) 


] 


Port  ditto. 

« 

Lisbon  ditto. 
Teneriffe  ditto. 

Spanish  ditto 

Marcella  ditto. 

Malaga  ditto. 

Sicilian  ditto 
Sardinian  ditto. 


1 


OD 

§ 


^ 


7,641 
216 
7 
227 
10 
10 
5 
615 
57 
342 
2,178 
461 
3,371 
29 
923 
909 
60 
1 
22 
15,972 
100,755 
11 
19 
2 
50 
10 
40 


Gallons 
Rum  810,971 


Puncheons  Rum 

Hhds.  ditto. 

Barrels,  ditto 

Boxes  Noyau 

Puncheons  B.  Brandj,  1,089  Gallons. 

Pieces  Brandy   7 

Pieces  Genera  j   ''^**  Gallons. 

Puncheons,    7  Gallons. 

Hhds.  3    Molasses,    59,346 

Hhds.  refined  Sugar,  278,948  lbs. 

Hhds.     ^ 

Tierces  f    Mui^^ovado  and  clayed  Su- 
Barrels  C       gars,  S,573,680  lbs. 
Boxes    J 

B^'  }   *^^®^«>  39S,42I  lbs. 
Casks  Leaf  Tobacco,  60,926  lbs. 
Cask  manuiactured  ditto,  370 1I». 
Pounds  Snuff. 
Packs  Playing  Cards. 
Minots  Salt. 
Chests  Hyson  ) 

.    -   Black    y  Teas. 

-    -    Bohea  j 

Bags  Pimento. 

Barrels  7  /^  -i 

Bags      }  Cocoa.  J 
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[  Exports  from  Gaspij  1811. 

Cleared  10  Vessels,  831  Tons. 

ily55S  Cwt.  Cod  Fish. 
25  Barrels  HeiTings. 

Exports  from  New  Carlisle  in  1811. 
Cleared  15  Vessels,  1^1  Tons. 


15,192  Cwt.  Cod  Fish. 

425  Barrels       )  ii^.^-««« 
70  Half  ditto  J  Herrings, 

325  Barrels  Salmon. 

!S  E1  Smoked  Herring.. 

239  Barrels  Pickled  Fish. 


I 


9  Barrels  Trout. 
11  Barrels  Mackarel. 
2^6  Tons  Pine  Timber. 
3,318  Feet  Boards. 
200  Pounds  Butter. 
120  Minots  Oats. 
120  Gallons  OU. 


Valuation  of  Exports  and  Imports  from  Quebec  in  1811,  viz. 

Exports  in  Grain,  Flour,  Timber,  Lumber,  Ashes,  &c.         ---"£■ 

-  -     in  Furs  ----------- 

-  -     in  Seals,  Swans,  and  Castorum       ------- 

-  -     in  Articles  imported  and  re-exported      -        -        -        -        - 

-  -     in  12,688  Tons,  new  Ships,  at  15  - 

Disbursements  for  Provisions,  Ships  Stores,  and  repairs  of  532  Vessels 


493,906  5  6 

89,738  6  2 

2,133  10  0 

12,500  0  0 

190,320  0  0 

186,§00  0  0 


Imports  at  Quebec  in  1811,  viz. 

utj 

Goods  not  dutiable,  supposed  .        -        - 


Articles  paying  Auiy 

di 


£.974,798    0    8 


£.  412,250 
550,000 


7 
0 


10 
0 


£.962,250    7  10 

In  1806,  there  was  1,400  tons  of  shipping  built  in  Canada;  in  1807,  2,300;  in  1808,  3,700;  in 
1810;  5,837  ;  in  1811,  7,800.  GreneraUj  speaking,  all  the  shipping  that  clears  into  die  countij^ 
with  a  yeiy  few  exceptions,  clears  out. 

5.  Duties  payable  in  Canada^  on  Importationy  under  several  Acts  of  the  British  Parliameni. 

I  Sterling. 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  -         ' 

Foreign  Sugars,  per  cwt.        -------- 

4  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 
Ditto,  white  or  clajed,  per  cwt      --..... 

Foreign  Indigo,  per  lb.  .--..«.. 

Ditto,  CoflTee,  per  cwt.  --.--... 

Madeira     ) 
Fayal  V  Wines,  per  tun  ------- 

Teneriffe    3 

Portugal,  Spanish,  and  other  Wines,  from  Great  Britain,  per  tun 

6  Geo.  III.  c  35. 
British  plantation  Coffee,  per  cwt.  ...-.- 

Molasses,  per.gallon      --------- 

British  Pimentp,  .per  lb.  ---•---. 

14  Geo,  III.  c.  88. 
Brandy,  or  oiher  Spirits,  manufactured  in  Britain,  per  gallon 
Hunii  or  other  Spirits,  imported  irom  the  W.  Indies,  per  gallon     • 


jg.   5. 

0    5 

d. 
0 

1  2 
0    0 

2  19 

0 
6 
9 

7    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    7 
0    0 
0    0 

0 
1 

Of 

0   i) 
Q    0 

s 

6 

1 
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tRiim,  from  Colonies  in  America     -      -       -        *    ,  ' 
Irandj,  or  other  fcHreign  Spirits,  imported  from  Britain 
Rum,  or  spirit,  the  produce  of  Colonies  in  America,  not  under  the 
dominion  of  his  Majesty,  imported  from  any  otiier  place  than 
Grreat  Britain      ---------- 

Molasses,  in  British  bottoms  -..-.-- 

Ditto,  in  any  other         --------- 


Sterling. 
£.  s.  d. 
0  0  9 
0    1    0 


0  0  1 
0  0  S 
0    0    6 


Additional  Duties  laid  on  by  the  Provincial  Parliament.    Acts  33.  Geo.  III.  cap.  8. — ^35  Geo.  III. 

c.  9.  and  41  Geo.  III.  c.  14. 

Foreign  Brandy,  or  other  foreign  Spirits,  per  gallon       -       -        -  0    0    3 

Rum,  per  gallon    ----------  003 

Molasses  and  Syrups,  per  gallon    -        -        -        --        -        -  003 

Madeira  Wine,  by  one  act  4tf.  and  by  another  id.  -        -        -  0    0    6 

Other  Wines,  by  one  act  2d.  by  another  Id.  -        -        .        -  0    0    3 

Loaf,  or  Lump  Sugar,  jper  lb.        -------  001 

Muscovado,  or  Clayed  Sugar,  per  lb.     -        -       -       -       -       *  000| 

Coffee,  per  lb.        --  --' 002 

LeafTooacco,  per  lb.     -       -'-       -       -        ^       -       -       -  002 

Playing  Cards,  per  pack         -.-..--.  004 

Salt,  per  minot      ----------  004 

Snuff,  per  lb. 004 

Tobacco,  manu&ctured  in  any  other  way        -       -       -       -        -|003 


Duties  imposed  by  a  Provincial  Act,  for  building  Gaols,  to  continue  Six  Tears,  fom  the 

2Sth  Man^bTlSOS. 
BoheaTea,  per  lb.         --------- 

Souchong,  black,  per  ditto     -       -       -       -       -,.- 

Hyson  *-----.---. 

Green  Teas  -- - 

Spirits,  or  other  strong  Liquors,  per  gallon    -       ^       -       -       . 
wines  ---------^,. 

Molasses  and  Svrups      --.«----. 

Grooos  sold  at  auction,  2{  per  cent,  on  amount  of  sales. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 


6.  Allowances  at  the  Custom  House. 

Deduction  of  Weight. 

On  coffee,  in  bales  or  bags,  3  lbs.  for  every 
cwt. 

in  casks,      -     12  lbs.  per  ditto. 
Loaf  suffar,  in  casks  or  boxes,  15  lbs.  per  cwt. 
Leaf  tobacco,  in  casks,  IS  lbs.  per  cwt. 
Leaka^^e  on  wines,  spirits,  and  molasses, 

3  gallons  on  every  hundred. 

For  waste  of  artides,  subject  to  duty  by 

weight,  an  allowance  of  3  lbs.  on  every 

hundred  pounds. 

On  salt,  an  allowance  of  3  minots  per  hundred. 

The  import  duty  on  salt  is  M.  per  minot.    Salt 

landed  below  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  Saguenay, 

on  the  It.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  below 
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the  e.  bank  of  the  river  Grand  Mitis,  on  the  s. 
side,  is  not  subject  to  duty.  There  shall  be 
drawn  back,  at  the  Custom  House,  U.  on  every 
bushel  of  salt  exported  firom  the  port  of  Quebec, 
to  any  place  beyond  the  above  limits;  7d.  on 
eveiy  tierce  of  ralmon ;  and  M.  on  every  barrel 
of  salted  beef  or  pork,  or  salted  fish  of  any  sort, 
exported  from  this  province. 

7.  Post  Office  Regulations. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  month  a  packet  sails 
firom  Falmouth  for  N.  America,  having  on  board 
a  mail  for  Quebec.  In  the  summer  months  she 
puts  in  at  Halifiuc,  in  her  way  to  Netir  Yori^  and 
there  delivers  the  mail  for  Canada.  From  Hali- 
fax they  are  forwarded  by  land  to  Quebec.  In 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January,] 
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land  Fehrmatjy  tiie  packets  pass  Halifax,  and  de- 
liver the  maibfor  Canada,  to  the  agent  for  British 
packets  at  New  Y#rk,  who  forwar£  them  through 
the  United  States  by  post  to  Montreal. 

A  mail  for  Englana  is  diflptildied  from  Qaehec 
once  every  forUiight  in  snwifr,  «ttl  e«ee  a 
month  in  winter,  to  be  sent  by  irst  packet  for 
Enffland. 

A  mail  for  Burlington,  in  the  United  States,  is 
made  up  at  Quebec  every  Thursday,  and  at  Mon- 
treal every  Satiurday,  w  whicl^  conveyance  let- 
ters may  be  sent  for  Elurope,  under  cover,  to  a 
friend  at  New  York,  on  paying  the  Canadian 
postage.  The  post  for  Montreal  leaves  Quebec 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  leaves  Mon- 
treal for  Quebec  on  the  same  days.  Post  arrives 
at  these  places  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  A 
monthly  communication^  by  post,  between  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada,  has  been  lately  opened. 

8.  Official  Detlarktion  as  to  the  Boundaries  of  the 

Utter  St,  Croix. 

Thomas  Barclay,  David  Howell,  and  Egbert 
Benson,  eoiHmi^foners  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  the  tffth  artide  of  the  Treaty  (tf  Amity, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, flnalfy  to  decide  the  question,  ^^  What  ri- 
ver was  truly  intended  under  the  name  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  his  Majesty  and  the  United 
States,  ilnd  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary 
therein  described." 

DECLARATION. 

We,  the  Said  cottimissioners,  having  b^en  sworn 
impartially  to  examine  and  decide  the  said  ques- 
tion according  to  such  evidence  as  should  respec- 
tively be  laid  before  us,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Sovemment  and  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
eard  the  evidence  which  hath  been  laid  before 
us  by  the  agent  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  agent  of 
the  United  States  respectively  appointed,  and 
authorized  to  mimage  the  business  on  behalf  of 
the  respective  governments,  have  decided,  and 
hereby  do  decide  the  river  hereinafter  partioa- 
larW  described  and  mentioned,  to  be  the  river 
tru^  intended  wider  the  name  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  in  the  said  treaty  of  jieace,  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  boundair  thet*ein  described ;  tlmt  is 
to  say,  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  is  in  Passam- 
<]uoddy  Bay,  at  a  point  of  land  called  Joe's  Point, 
about  one  mile  91.  from  the  n.  part  of  St.  Andrew's 
kbnd,  and  in  lat.  46°  5'  5''  n.  and  in  lonir. 
ffl'^  Vif  dOf'  t».  from  the  Royal  Observatoiy  ^t 
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Greenwich,  in  Great  Britain,  and  3^  54/  \i"  t, 
from  Harvard  College,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, m  Ae  State  «f  ManudiiiMtis ;  and  the 
eourse  of  the  said  river,  op  from  its  said  mouth, 
is  n.  to  a  powt  of  land  catted  tke  Devil's  Head, 
then  tarmng,  die  said  point  is  9.  t#  where  it  di- 
vides into  two  etreams,  tie  otte  oomtae  from  the 
w.  and  the  ether  eomiag  fiNm  the  it.  Saving  the 
name  of  Ghiputnatecvek,  or  ChibnitoMk,  as  the 
same  may  be  variously  spelt,  then  up  the  said 
stream  so  coming  from  the  n.  to  its  scwrce,  which 
IB  at  a  stake  near  a  yellow  birch-tree  hooped 
with  iron,  and  marked  S.  T.  and  L  H.  1797,  by 
Samuel  Titcomb  and  Jclm  Harris,  the  survey- 
ors employed  to  survey  the  abovenentioned 
stream  coming  from  the  northward :  and  the  said 
river  is  designated  on  the  map  hereunto-annexed, 
and  hereby  referred  to  as  further  desoriptive  of 
it  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  K. 
and  ii.;  the  letter  A.  being  at  its  said  mouth, 
and  the  letter  L.  being  at  its  said  source :  and 
the  course  and  distance  of  the  said  source  from 
the  island,  at  the  confluence  of  the  above-men- 
tioned two  streams,  is,  as  kid  down  on  the  said 
map,  n.  5^  and  about  ly,  w.  hy  the  nn^et  about 
A&\  miles. 

In  testimony  wheveof  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  seals,  at  Providence,  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  25th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  1798. 

Thomas  Barclay^  (l.s.) 
DaxAd  Hawelly  (j^.  s.) 
Egbert  BensoUj  (l.s.) 
(Witness)  Edward  Wtmlow^ 

Secretary  to  the  Commissioners. 

For  some  other  memorials,  petitions,  and  of- 
ficial documents,  relative  to  the  British  colonies 
in  N.  America,  see  New  Brunswick,  Fassa- 
MAQUOBDT  Bay,  and  NoTA  Scotia;  Also  the 
articles  Canada,  United  Statss,  and  W.  Ik- 
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Quebracho,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs 
s.  s.  w.  and  enters  into  another,  just  before  this 
runs  into  the  Uruguay. 

QUEBRADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Ti- 
erra  Firme ;  situate  near  the  river  rirri,  and  the 
coast  of  the  S.  Sea. 

QuEBRADA,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Maracaibo,  and  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Grranada,  which  is  the  district  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  city  of  Merida;  n.  n,  w.  of  Uiis 
dty,  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Santa  F6. 

QuEBBADA,  a  river  of  the  provinces  and  go- 
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ve^iUMnt  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  wbidi  rises  im  die 
moiurtaius  of  tbe  vallej  of  Calchaqui,  mas  €*  aad 
enters  the  Gninde  del  Sakdo,  between  those  of 
Arias  and  Guachipe. 

QuEBBADA  HoMDA,  a  setUeoieBt  of  the  pio- 
vince  and  cwregimiettio  of  Toniaa  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  La  Laguna. 

QuEBaJLAA  Seca,  a  settlenentof  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  t^e  town  of  Honda,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  f  itoate  in  a  aonntainoos  and  cra^mr 
country,  fuU  of  swanps,  and  vei^  imhealthy.  it 
ts  of  an  hot  temperature,  but  fertile  and  abouid- 
ing  in  tobacco,  cotton,  plaatanie,  j^ncwr,  potatoes, 
and  sMgar-canes.  It  aufers  an  iacrediUe  «epi- 
deniy  of  noeqaiioes,  toads,  snakes,  and  spiders ; 
and  agreat  scmciiy  of  flesh-meat  from  want  of 
cattle  and  pastures :  and  thus  it  is  only  inhabited 
by  some  mountaineers  and  oniHviliaed  beii^, 
who  fidiould  amount  to  aiK>ttt  SOO. 

QtJSJBaABA  Snoo,  aaodier  settlement,  in  the 
jproviace  mid  government  of  Maraeaibo  in  that 
kingdom.  It  belongs  to  the  jurisdietion  of  the 
city  of  Rarimw ;  is  of  an  hot  teoqpcratuie,  very 
poor  and  miserable,  producing  only  catmOf  te^ 
oaoco,  sagar-canes,  nuuuM,  wniyueoi^  of  winch 
the  natives  make  caune.  It  is  situi^  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Paragua,  to  tim  €u  of  the  city  oi 
PedraauL 

QUEBIUDAS,  River  of  the,  in  the  island  of 
St*  Domingo,  it  is  smalL  runs  in  in  the  e^  head, 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bs^  of  Barbacoas. 

QUECAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  who  dwdl  to  the 
€.  of  the  ancient  province  of  Guatavita,  in  a  ter- 
ritory ^exy  hot  but  fertile.  Their  customs  end 
qualities  are  altogether  unknown. 

QUECHITAULA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimienio  of  Parinacochae  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  cui'acqr  of  Salamanca,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  CondesOTOs  de  Arequipa. 

QUECHOLAC,  a  valley  of  the  province  and 
aiaUdia  mojfQr  of  Tepeaca  in  Nueva  E^pafia : 
peopled  by  Popolocas  Indians,  who  have  a  tra- 
dition that  then*  ancestors  killed,  without  know- 
ing him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Licentiate  Juan  Diaz,  a  clergyman, 
who  accompanied  Hernan  Cortes,  and  who  was 
the  first  ecclesiastic  in  that  kingdom  who  exer- 
cised the  office  of  curate. 

QUECHOLLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcal€&a  mayor  of  Guazacoalco  in  Nueva 
Elspana.  Its  natives  rose  against  tbe  Spanieards, 
after  that  they  had  entered  into  a  friendly  alli- 
ance with  them,  and  when  they  had  found  them* 


selves  under  the  necessity  of  departing  from 
Mexico,  through  the  death  of  Moctezuma ;  but 
they  were  conquered  and  reduced  to  obedi^Me 
by  Gonzalo  de  fiandoval. 

QUECHUA,  a  very  numerous  nation  of  In- 
dians at  the  kingdom  of  Peru  in  the  time  of  the 
Incas.  It  comprehended  all  the  provinces  on 
either  shore  ot  the  river  Amancay,  which  the 
Spapisrds  call  Abanoay  ^  and  was  4X)oq«ered  and 
subjected  to  the  empire  bv  tiie  loca  Capac  Y«- 
nan^ui,  fiflh  emperor,  and  proved  itsdyr  so  feiHi- 
rul  in  the  conquest  of  the  4jhen(FOfl>  that  when 
ViraoDcha  commanded  Ike  army  of  his  bther 
Yahuarhnaca,  di€»r  mar^ched  out  to  his  succour 
without  heiM  caUed  together ;  and  tiius  have 
they  obteiAed  the  piivitege  that  their  cadptef 
ehoidd  use  their  own  tiara;  altho«igh  they  wcto 
to  go  bald  jond  use  earnings,  widi  other  oertaio 
resbictiOBs  to  disttncuish  them  from^^elacas. 
The  ^naral  idiom  of  Peru  took  its  name  from 
thie  nation  of  Queehuas;  the  eame  being  gene- 
rally epoken  thixHigbottt  that  kingdom. 

QUBCHOLTENANGO,  a  setdement  and 
Jmad  settlement  of  dK  district,  and  afcaMia  mo^or 
of  Chilapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  oontaias  31  hr 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  o).  of  its 
capital. 

QUECHULA,  a  settlemmit  and  head  eettla- 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  (UcaUSa  mogar  of  Te- 
neaca  in  Kueva  Espaia;  situate  in  «  beawtJAiI 
ummnif  near  a  mountaia.  It  is  very  aefurce  of 
water,  and  ths^  which  is  drank  is  provided  from 
a  well,  but  which,  altiiough  thick,  is  wholesome. 
It  has  besides  the  parisb-ehurcb  a  convent  of  tiie 
leligions  of  San  Francisco.  Tbe  population  « 
composed  of  1 12  families  of  Spaniaras,  SOO  of 
MuHeety  2D  6f  'Muhittoes,  and  480  of  Indians. 
In  its  diftriet  are  varioue  cultivated  eetates ;  and 
it  is  fiiur  leagues  e.  of  its  eapiial. 

QU£DO,a  smaU  river  of  St.  Doaun^  wUeh 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  5.  of  the  city  of  Xo 
Vega,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Gemu. 

[QUEECHY,  a  river  of  Vermont,  wfaieh  omp 
ties  into  Conneeticnt  River  at  HartliuuL] 

[QUEEN  ANNE,  a  small  town  of  Prince 
Oeorge  County,  Maryland ;  situated  on  the  w. 
side  o(  Patuxent  River,  across  winch  a^  wooden 
bridge  is  built.  The  town  is  amafii,  but  is  laid 
out  in  a  regular  plan,  at  the  ibot  of  a  hill.  Here 
are  a  few  stores,  and  two  warehouses  for  the  in- 
spection of  tobacco.  It  is  about  IS  miles  e.  9.  e. 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  14  s.  w.  of  Annapolis, 
and  26  5.  hy  ID.  of  Baltimore.] 

[QuEBX  Akhe^s,   a   comity   of  Maryland; 
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bounded  w.  by  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  n.  h^  Kent 
Counfy.  It  contains  15,463  inliabitants.  ipclud- 
mg  6,674  slaves.  Chief  town,  Centerville.  Kent 
Island  belongs  to  this  county ;  14  miles  in  length 
from  n.  to  S.J  and  64  in  breadth  from  e.  to  w.  It 
is  low,  but  fertile  land,  and  its  e.  side  is  bordered 
with  salt  marsh.] 

[Queen  Charlotte's  l8lands,on  the  n.xe.  coast 
ofjNT.  America,  extend  from  lat.  SS^"  to  54°  8(K  n. 
and  from  loi^.  ISO''  4(K  to  1SS°  18^  w.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  named  Washington  Isle  by 
American  naviffators.l 

[Queen's,  the'  middle  county  of  Long  Island, 
New  York.  Lloyd's  Neck,  or  Queen's  Village, 
and  the  islands  called  the  Two  Brothers  and  Hal- 
lett's  Islands,  are  included  in  this  county.  It  is 
about  SO  miles  lon^,  and  IS  broad,  and  contains 
six  townships,  and  16,014  inhabitants,  including 
S039  slaves.  Jamaica,  Newtown,  Hampstead,  in 
which  is  a  handsome  court-house,  and  Oyster 
Bay,  are  the  principal  towns  in  this  county.  The 
county  court-house  is  eight  miles  from  Jamaica, 
10  from  Jericho,  and  SO  from  New  York.] 

[Queen's,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  compre- 
hending a  put  of  the  lands  on  the  cape,  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  settlements  are 
as  follow :  Argyle,  on  the  $.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  where  a  few  Scotch  and  Acadians  reside : 
next  to  this  is  Yarmouth,  settled  chiefly  by  emi- 
grants from  New  England ;  Barrington,  within 
the  island  called  Cape  Sable,  settled  originally 
by  Quakers  from  Nantucket.  Besides  these  are 
Fort  Raisoir,  so  caUed  by  the  French,  and  origi- 
nally setded  by  the  North  Irish ;  Liverpool  and 
Port  Roseway,  settled  and  inhabited  by  emi- 
grants from  New  England.] 

[QUEENSBURY,  a  township  in  Washington 
County,  New  York;  bounded  e.  by  Westneld 
and  Kingsbury,  aild  s.  by  Albany  County.  It 
contains  1060  inhabitants,  of  whom  122  are 
electors/] 

[QUEENSTOWN,  in  Queen  Anne's  County, 
Maiyland,  a  small  town  on  the  e.  side  of  Chester 
River,  six  miles  s.  w.  of  Centerville,  and  nearly 
SI  e.  of  Annapolis.]] 

[QuBENSTOWN,  in  Uoiier  Canada,  lies  on  the 
0.  side  of  the  Straits  of  Niagara,  near  Fort  Nia- 
gara, and  nine  miles  above  the  fidls.] 

QUEHUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Tinta,  or  Canes  and  Canches,  in 
Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Checa. 

QUELENDANA,  a  chain  of  mountains,  and 
part  of  the  cordiUera  of  the  Andes,  in  the  province 
and  carregimienie  of  Tacunga  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Quito.  It  runs  to  e.  n. «.,  and  to  s.  e.  of  the  vol- 
cano  of  Cotopaxi.  These  mountains  are  extremely 
lofty,  and  covered  all  the  year  with  snow. 

QUELENES,  Mountains  of,  in  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  and  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  very  lofty  and  craggy ;  and  although 
some  pass  them  in  their  rout  to  Nueva  Espana, 
yet  this  is  not  without  exposing  themselves  to 
the  dangers  of  ffreat  precipices,  as  also  to  the 
very  strong  win&  which  prevail  in  these  parts. 
From  them  flow  down  many  streams  and  rivulets 
which  fertilize  and  render  pleasant  and  fruitful 
the  ssettlement  of  Tapanatepeque,  which  is  si- 
tuate on  their  skirt.  One  of  these  mountains  is 
much  loftier  than  the  rest;  and  it  is  that  by 
which  the  road  j^ses,  called  Maquilapa,  near 
the  settlement  of  its  name,  which  in  the  idiom  of 
the  Indians  signifies  Bald-pate,  a  name  very  pro- 
perly appliea  to  it.  Thomas  Gage,  an  Irish 
monk,  who  wrote  the  voyage  which  he  made  to 
this  part  of  America,  exaggerates  the  dangers 
which  he  sufiered  in  passing  these  mountains. 
These  mountains  are  about  40  miles  to  the  t.  of 
the  city  of  Chiapa. 

QUELEPA,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  akabSa  mayor  of  S.  Miguel  in 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  annexed  to  the  cu« 
racy  of  o.  Alexo  of  the  valley  of  Moncagua. 

QUELLCA,  a  great  Oanura  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Santa  in  Peru,  wnich  ex- 
tends itself  from  n.  to  5.  by  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific or  S.  Sea.  It  is  unpeopled,  as  being  barren 
and  of  a  very  hot  climate. 

QUEMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  countiy 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Puru  or 
Cuchwara,  opposite  the  arm  of  the  Paratani. 

QUEMADA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Sea;  si- 
tuate within  the  bay  of  the  island  Malvini  or 
Falkland.    The  French  call  it  Pingovins. 

QUEMADO,  a  small  port  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  Sea,  of  the  province  and  corregimierUo  of  lea, 
and  kingdom  of  Peru ;  five  leagues  distant  finom 
tihat  town  :  the  road  to  it  being  most  delightftd, 
and  through  pleasant  meadows.  At  this  port 
touch  small  vessels  coming  from  Chile  and  Cal- 
lao.    In  lat.  M^' SO"  9. 

QuBMADO,  another  port,  also  in  the  S.  Sea,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Darien,  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Tirme,  close  to  the  B^y  of 
Palmar. 

QUEMAHONING,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia  in  N.  America,  which  runs  w* 
and  enters  the  Loil-hanning. 
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QUEMARA,  or  Quem  abu,  according  to  the 
engineer  Francis  BeUin,  a  small  lake  of  the  pro- 
yinee  and  countiy  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  ter- 
ritoiy  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  formed 

S*  tiie  waste  water  from  the  river  Marafion,  on 
»  side  of  another  lake,  between  the  rivers  Coari 
and  Cuchivara. 

QuEMARA,  a  river  of  the  same  province  as  the 
former  lake ;  an  arm  which  runs  from  the  Pur6 
or  Cuchivara,  and  enters  the  Maranon. 

QUEMES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiefUo  ofLipes,  and  archbishopric  of  Char- 
cas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Christoval. 

QUENDI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and  en- 
ters ihe  Paran&,  between  those  of  the  Ibida  and 
Capui. 

QUENE,  a  fort  of  Canada,  in  the  territoiy  of 
the  Eries  Indians,  and  on  the  confines  of  Penn- 

Slvania;  built  by  the  French  on  the  shore  of 
e  river  Ohio  in  1754. 

QUENEBANG,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  in  N.  America ;  one  of  the  four 
which  form  New  England.  It  rises  from  a  small 
lake,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  e. 
head  of  Long  Island. 

QUENEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

QUENTEPEC,  San  Sebastiait  be,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Huitep6c,  and  alcalAa  mayor  of  Quauhnahuac  or 
CTuernavaca  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  containing  62  In- 
dian families. 

QUENTO,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Iroquees  Indians.  It  is  formed  from  the 
waste  water  of  that  of  Toronto,  in  its  mid-course 
to  enter  the  Ontario; 

QUEPE,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Boroa  in 
tlie  kingdom  of  Chile.    See  Plal. 

QUEPETI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go^ 
vemment  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  coast, 
and  enters  the  N.  Sea  in  the  Bay  of  Mandinga, 
opposite  the  isle  of  BroqueL 

QUERACOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
ond  corregimiento  of  Gaxamarca  in  Peru;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Huambos. 

QUERCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
^orregimienio  of  Castro-Virreyna  m  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  cwracy 
«f  Cordoba. 

QUERETARO,  a  province  and  eorregmienie 
#f  Nueva  Espafia ;  of  a^benign  temperature^,  veiy 
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fertile,  and  abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
and  odier  fruits,  of  which  it  ^thers  very  large 
crops,  in  96  estates  within  its  district;  where 
also  it  has  83  workshops ;  in  which  the  natives 
fiibricate  very  fine  cloths,  serges,  coarse  cloths, 
and  various  other  woollen  commodities,  from  the 
number  of  sheep  which  graze  in  its  fields.  Also 
from  the  skins  of  other  animals  they  make  very 
good  leather,  and  maintain  in  all  the  above  arti- 
ucles  a  great  commerce  with  the  other  provinces 
and  districts.  This  province  was  cadled  in  the 
time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians,  Othomi  and 
Chichimeca,  as  it  was  peopled  by  these  two  na- 
tions, who  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
15S1,  after  that  they  had  defended  themselves 
valorous,  until  their  ultimate  defeat  in  a  battle 
which,  as  the  tradition  goes,  was  carried  against 
them,  by  the  apostle  St.  James  in  person. 

The  population  consists  of  the  following  settle- 
ments : 


S.  Juan  de  Guedo, 

San  Pablo, 

Santa  Maria  Tequis- 

quiapan, 
S.  Miguel  de  Thi, 
San  Pedro  Tholim&n^ 
San  Antonio.. 


San  Juan  del  Rio, 

San  Sebastian, 

Sta.  Maria  Amealco, 

San  Miguel, 

Tholimanejo, 

San  Pedro  Ahuatlan, 

San   Bartolom^    del 
Pino, 

Quebetabo,  the  capital,  is  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  with  the  deoicatory  title  of  Santiago ; 
situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain  plain,  caued 
the  Cerro  de  Santa  Cruz,  and  extendmg,  as  to  the 
^^reater  part  of  its  population,  to  the  e.  part.  It 
IS' one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  opulent  cities  in 
aU  the  kingdom,  and  the  largest  after  Mexico, 
[to  the  intendancy  of  which  it  belongs.]  From 
n.  to  «.  it  is  sheltered  by  a  mountain ;  and  from 
thence  begins  its  celebrated  glen,  where  the  de- 
lightful fidds  and  shady  groves  are  irrigated  by 
a  Jaiige  river ;  the  waters  of  the  same  oeing  in- 
troduced by  means  of  hidden  aqueducts,  i^ich 
are  reduced  to.  twelve  currents  running  from  the 
mother  stream ;  the  water  being  thus  fet  in  upon 
9000  homes,  to  the  which  are  attached  gardens, 
abounding  in  a  thousand  kinds  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  as  well  European  as  American.  It  has 
tkfee  grand' squares ;  from  the  wldch  extend  all 
the  streets,  running  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
'Here  is  also  one  celebrated  channel  for  carrying 
tiie  water  to  the  city-,  upon  more  than  40  arches 
of  35  yards  hi^h,  a  work  which  owed  its  execu- 
tion to  the  diligence  of  the  Marquis  of  YiUar 
dd  Aguila,  and  in  whidi  114,000  dollM^s  were 
qpent. 

The  parish  church  is  magniieent  and  very  rich^. 
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wd  one  of  tbo  euraeies,  the  moot  ^ouriBhtfig  of 
iuijr  in  thfi  fciB>gdem»  and  bavii^  aABexad  to  it 
two  otb^r  cbqpels  of  ease*  It  is  further  adorned 
by  ajBotter  nasi  tomptiiiHis  teoiple  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalufie,  in  which  the  principal 
altar  is  entirely  of  eUver ;  and  there  is  also  in 
this  church  th^  chapter.  Here  are  three  con- 
vents of  the  religious  of  San  Francisco ;  one  of 
the  Observers,  another  of  the  Bare-footed  Re- 
coletans  of  St.  Diego,  and  the  third  of  Santa 
Cms,  which  is  the  apostolicfd  collem  of  the  mis^ 
sionaries ;  also  the  convents  e(  oan  Agustin, 
Nuestra  Sejk>ra  de  las  Meroedos,  the  Barefooted 
Canndites,  and  a  collie  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits,  where  the  pubBc  hall  and  sclmils  were. 
Here  are  a  royal  hospfital^  and  a  convent  o£Sen 
HipoUto,  oftheorder  €»fLaCaridad;  and  three 
monasteries  of  nuns,  which  are  of  Santa  Clanu 
Las  Ci^ehinas,  and  Santa  Rosa.  The  princapal 
convent  of  San  Francisco  is  the  parish  of  the  I»- 
di^ns,  and  has  five  chapels  of  ease,  and  dilfeient 
hermitages  and  minor  chapels. 

This  citv  is  inhalnted  by  9000  fenuUes  of  Spa- 
niards, Mmteesy  and  Mmattoes,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  Otomies  Indians ;  so  that  its  popula- 
tion is  reputed  at  47,000  sottls,  amongst  whom 
are  many  illustrious  and  rich  fiunilies.  [Hnm- 
boldt  states  its  habitual  population  at  only  56,000. 
It  contains  11,600  Indians,  S5  secular  eodesias- 
tics,  ISl  moidcs,  and  143  mms.  The  consump- 
tion of  Queretaro  (observes  the  same  author) 
amounted  in  1793  to  13,618  eargas  oi  wheaten 
iour,  69,44d  fanegas  of  maiM,  656  eargas  of 
Chile  (capsicum),  1770  barrels  of  hnaniy^  168S 
beeves,  14,949  dieep,  and  8869  hogs.  Its  height 
is  1940  metres.] 

in  this  city  are  manv  work-shops,  in  which  are 
ibbricated  fine  cloths,  baises,  seiges,  &c.  a  great 
number  of  shops  and  flails  flumished  with  all 
sorts  of  provisicNis ;  and  also  tanneries,  in  which 
tiiey  dress  leather  and  make  belts.  This  city  is 
also  filled^  with  orchards  and  gardens,  which 
make  it  rich  and  abundant  in  every  thing  that 
can  supply  to  the  necessities  or  luxuries  of  life. 
Ninety-five  miles  n.  w.  firom  Mexico,  in  lat»  20^ 
38'  91.  and  long.  lOO""  11'  m. 

QUERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aikd 
corregirnktUo  of  Riobamba  in  the  kin^tai  bf 
Quito,  bdonging  to  .the  district  and  jnnsdiotiih 
of  the  asiento  of  Ambato ;  situaie  s.e.  bf  the  river 
Pachanlica.  Its  woods  abound  in  Gednr  trees'  of 
excellent  qualitv,  the  which,  and  the  singular 
giB»mu8  isnd  application  of  its  natives  in  imitating 
whatsoever  tney  see,  have  made  them  perfect  ar*- 
tjficers  of  tables,  saddles,  writing  desks,  bureaus. 
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and  other  articles  of  fumitore,  in  a  muner  such 
as  to  vie  with  the  same  arddnB  of  English  aEHiau. 
fiicture ;  and  with  these  they  suMAy  the  whole 
kin^om.  In  its  district  are  twoJarae  and  flou- 
rishing estates,  called  Mumu)  and  Quajaino,  in 
kt.  1^26^  i. 

QuERo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pn>viaee 
and  corregimietUo  oi  CaxamarquiUa  in  Peru ;  an- 
jaexed  to  the  cura^  of  the  settienient  of  Chila. 

QUEROBAMBA,  a  settlerarat  of  the  pi». 
vince  and  corregimiado  of  Lueanas  in  P^u. 

QUEROMACA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinee 
and  government  oS  Jei^n  de  Bracamoros  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

QUESALTEN  ANGO,  a  provinee  and  akakSa 
metfor  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemnla  in  N.  Ame- 
ricii.  It  is  of  limited  extent,  but  very  populoiis 
in  Indians.  The  greater  part  is  a  serrama ;  ta 
the  whi<&  are  fo^nd  mines  of  alum,  and  veir  fine 
sulfAur ;  of  which  the  Spaniards  uiade  use  m  tlie 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  for  aamifiMtunl^  gun- 
powder. The  Indians  of  this  province  wer^  sub- 
jected fay  Captain  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  by  order 
of  fleman  Ccrtes,  in  1583,  after  asany  eombirts, 
as  they  were  v«y  valorous. 

The  settlements  of  which  this  jwrisdielion  ooo- 
^ists  are  the  foUowing : 


Sta.  Catnlina  Sunil, 

San  Pedro, 

Santa  Maria, 

San  Mateo,  . 

Cantel, 

San  Juan  Ostumako, 

Chimiirichapa, 

San  Martin, 

San  Miguel, 

SanChristovmldeCa- 

briean, 
Yalle  de  Sixa, 


Tajumideo, 

I^Ftaguacto, 

Tttttuapa, 

Zicapaca, 

San  redro  Zacatqpe- 

que, 
San  Antonio, 
San  ChristdvaJ, 
Santiago  Catepeque, 
San  Pablo, 
Santa  Lueia, 
Comitan. 


Santiago  Tejutb, 
In  all  the  which  there  are  near  18,000  Indians  of 
different  natiom. 

QxTESAifVs^AHao,  the  capitei,  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Eipiritu  Santo,  and  beit^  the  residence  of  the 
(Jjcalde  mayor.  It  was  a  curaey  of  the  religtous 
of  San  Franeiseo,  until  that  the  kiog  ordained 
•that- there  shbuld  be  none  but  the  regular  cleigy 
in  America. 

QUESGOMATE,  Santa  Mabia  de,  a  settle- 
^ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Santa  Isabel,  bi  the  akaltUa  fotiyw  of  Choltila  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  110  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  half  a  lengiue  «.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment 
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QCJESNE^  n  Ibit  of  tfw  Frweb,  buJM  by  Ib^ 
HarquiB  of  Que^ote^  vho  oave  it  bis  iia«$e;  oft 
tbe  shofes  of  tbe  rirer  Obipy  in  tbe  torrUorj  of 
Ibe  province  of  Pennsylywia,  JSS  mUes  »•  of 
Philadelpbia.  Tbo  £ii|^i»b  annj^  commmdctd 
by  General  Braddock,  waA  routed  xn  ITfid,  nine 
xnilee  from  thisf^^rt;  tbe  wbicb  wfis  lakeii  from  ibe 
Frencb  in  1760,  nptwitbstandioe  tbe  nmiy  forti* 
ficatioas  wbicb  tbe  former  bad  made;  aad  its 
name  was  then  changed  to  Pittsburg.  In  lat.  40^ 
96'  3(y'  n.    Long.  8Q.  w.    See  Pittsbujio. 

QUETZALA,  San  J^uan  nn,  a  settleaMit  of 
Ibe  head  settleiaeot  of  tbe  diatrict  of  Escateopan, 
and  alcaldia  mt^or  of  Zaaualpa  in  Nueva  Eispana. 
It  eontfdns  86  &milies  or  Inoiaas. 

QUETZALAPA,  a  settl^velit  of  tbe  bead 
settiement  of  the  district^  and  alcahUa  rnmor  of 
Isualapa  in  the  same  ^kingdom  as  the  rarmer. 
One  league  it.  of  its  capitaL 

QUETZ  ALAPAN,  a  settlement  and  bead  set- 
tlement of  the  district,  and  alcakSamayar  of  Teu- 
tila  in  tbe  same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  is  of 
an  hot  temperature,  contains  20  fiunilies  of  In- 
dians, who  trade  in  woven  cotton  fiibrica,  and  is 
IG  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

QUETZUAPA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  tikaUia  mayor  of  TIapa ' 
in  Nueva  Eispftna*    It  contains  $0  femilies  of 
Mexican  Indians,  who  eidtivate  some  seeds,  co- 
ehineal,  and  cotton. 

QUEULEV  a  nver  of  the  kii^om  of  Chile^ 
which  runs  s.  of  the  citj  Imperial ;  18  les^ues 
from  this  city,  and  tbe  boundary  of  its  terrrtotj 
and  .jurisdiction  by  that  part.  It  oMikes  a  ser- 
pentine course,  and  enters  the  aea  to,  tbe  n.  of  tbe 
city  of  y aldiyia. 

QuEuiiE,  a  point  of  land^  wbicb  is  one  of  those 
fiMrmed  by  the  above  river  in  its  entrance  into 
the  sea. 

QUXEMIS,  a  river  of  the  {irovince  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Qmto, 
which  disembogues  itself  into  the  s.  Sea. 

QUEZALT!BPEC,  S.  Miguex.  be,  a  setde- 
inent  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Co- 
atlan,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Nexapa  in  the  same 
kii^dom  as  the  former.  It  contains  SIS  &milies 
of  Indians,  who  trade  in  cochineal,  cotton,  chiky 
and  seeds.  Two  leagues  n.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Quezaltepec,  another  settleBsent,  in  tbe  pro- 
vince and  olcahHa  snayor  of  S.  Salvador,  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Guazacoallco  in  Nueva  Espaiia :  one 
of  those  which  took  up  arms  against  the  Spaniards 
alter  the  death  of  Moctezuma :  conouerea  and  re- 
duced to  obedience  by  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval. 
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QUE2ALUTIA,  a  provineo  of  tbe  Uagdoa 
of  Oualemab,  in  tbe  time  of  the  Indians.  Tbe 
Spaniards  call  it,  at  tbe  nresest  day,  Los  Dcsa- 
lados ;  and  it  is  near  the  Lake  of  Tenninos. 

QUEZATLAPAN,  a  great  and  navinble 
river  oif  tbe  provinte  and  akaUia  inatfor  of  Ta- 
baaeo  in  Nueva  Eepaia.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
whidb  was  distovered  by  Juan  de  Grijalba,  who 
gave  it  hk  name.    By  it  the  Spaniards  used  to 

g[>  down  to  bring  victuals  and  sacccvr  to  Heman 
ortes,  when  he  made  the  journey  of  Honduras, 
to  chastise  Ghristoval  de  Olid,  wh^  bad  risen 
against  him.  This  river  enters  the  Tabasi^o  to 
run'  into  the  sea. 

QUIABAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimento  oi  Lareeaxa  in  Peru. 

Q61ABISLAN,  a  settlenent  and  eanital  of 
tbe  district  of  this  name^wbid  is  hooded  by  tl» 
province  of  Zempoala  in  Nuisva  Esriafia.  In 
this  place  abode  Henmn  Corteii  with  bia  peo|de^. 
when  he  underlocdc  tbe  conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
was  amicably  received  by  its  caciaue.  It  was 
Situate  on  an  taiinenee  of  rocks,  trnich  made  it 
very  strong,  and  was  only  acosesibie  by  somo 
narrow  paaeagea.  In  this  town  Heman  Cortes 
took  the  coHmissaries  of  Moctezuma,  who  were 
colleeting  tribute ;  and  be  gave  th^m  up  to  their 
caciaue,  on  acconnt  of  their  admittiiig  the  Spa- 
niaros  without  permission  from  the  emperor. 

QUIACA,  a  settlement  of  tbe  province  and 
corregimiemto  of  Carabity  is  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  town  of  San  Juan  del  Oro. 

QUIAMARE,  a  settlemoit  of  the  province 
of  Barcelona  and  government  of  Cumani,  in  die 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Andaluda;  one  of  those 
whicb  are  under  the  care  of  the  religions  ob- 
s^vers  oi  San  Fimhciseo,  tbe  mfesionaries  of  Pi- 
ritn ;  situate  on  <he  shore  of  the  river  Neveri, 
tAving  been  founded  in  1746  l:^  Fr.  Lucas  Ma- 
garinos,  who  catediined  58  Ckribes  Indians, 
whose  numbers  afterwards  increased.  He  chose 
the  spot  ^ich  was  called  Quiamare,  from  a  ca- 
cique who  lived  there  in  former  times ;  this  be- 
iiu^  a  word  coorrupted  fr««  Piamare,  and  having 
amed  to  it  tbe  dedicBtory  title  of  La  Virgen  <fe 
los  Ddores.  Its  territory  is  verv  fertile,  woody, 
and  abonnding  in  vegetable  prodfuctaons.  It  had 
the  raisfartme  of  being  destroyed  by  lire  a  Kttle 
after  its  foundation ;  mit  it  was  allerwarde  re- 
bmlt,  and  is  14  nnles  n.  n.  c.  from  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Mateo,  and  S7  s^  of  Barcelona. 

QUIANNA,  a  settlement  ot  the  province  of 
Mooni  in  the  kingdom  of  Nnevo  Mexico. 

(^rUIATORI,  a  prrocnal  and  head  settle- 
meat  of  the  distriot  of  ike  iMUia  mm/or  of. 
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Teutidan  in  Nueva  Espa&u  It  is  of  a  mild 
temperature,  but  of  a  territoiy  uneven,  and  fiill 
of  mountains,  plains,  and  deep  glens :  situate  at 
the  distance  of  a  musket  snot  firom  the  line 
which  divides  this  jurisdiction  from  that  of  Te- 
huantepec.  It  contains  SOO  families  of  Indians, 
who  trade  in  cochineal,  maize,  French  beans, 
9iad  fruit.    Fourteen  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. ' 

[QUIBBLETOWN,  a  viUaee  in  Middlesex 
County,  New  Jersey^  six  mUes  n.  of  New 
Brunswick.! 

QUIBDO,  San  Francisco  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Darien  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme :  on  the  n.  coast,  on 
tbld  shore  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atrato, 
where  this  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 

QUIBI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiefito  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  that  of  Arahuay,  where  is  preserved  a 
small  and  poor  chapel,  which  was  the  house  in 
which  resided  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima  for  many 
years. 

QUIBILLIA,  a  great  manu&cturing  place  of 
the  province  and  carregimienio  of  Huimialies  in 
Peru;  where  they  fabricate  many  baizes,  and 
woollen  cloths,    tt  is  inhabited  by  many  people. 

QUIBIQUIAS,  or  Quibiquies,  a  barbarous 
nation  of  Indians  of  Peru,  who  dwell  to  the  e. 
of  thp  river  Apare,  or  San  Miguel :  bounded  by 
the  nation  of  the  Chiquitos.  It  is  not  well 
known,  and  we  have  little  real  information  of 
their  customs. 

QUIBO,  ah  island  of  the  S.  Sea :  opposite 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Yerragua  and  King- 
dom of  Tierra  r  irme,  and  of  the  cape  or  point 
of  land  of  Santa  Maria,  which  is  the  most  10. 
part  of  the  bay  of  Panama.  It  is  a  desert,  not- 
withstanding the  convenience  it  offers  for  vessels 
which  are  accustomed  to  enter  it  to  take  in  water 
and  fuel,  for  close  up  to  where  the  hiffh  tide 
runs  the  shore  is  covered  with  trees ;  ana  in  the 
interior  of  the  port  a  torrent  of  fresh  water  flows 
down  by  the  strand. 

The  whole  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of 
one  small  part,  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  con- 
sists entirely  of  a  wood,  which  is  continually 
green.  Amongst  the  trees  which  form  this  wood 
are  many  chesnuts :  here  are  also  abundance  of 
birds,  and  particularly  of  j^arrots,  parroquets ; 
also  of  stags,  tigers,  monkies,  and  alli^tors; 
and  of  a  species  of  snake  of  a  very  singular 
kind,  which  they  call  the  sierpe  inoiante;^  the 
which  darts  itself  down  with  violence  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  upon  men  or  animals,  who 
may  pass  beneath :  their  bite  produces  instant 
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death ;  nor  has  there  to  this  time  been  found  aiiy 
antidote  i^hatever  against  their  poison.  The  sea 
likewise  is  infested  with  alligators,  and  with  a 
very  large  flat  fish,  called  manta  or  cloak,  which 
envelopes  and  suffocates  those  who  are  diving 
for  pearls,  although  some  have  a  knack  of  de- 
fending and  liberftng  themselves,  by  a  double- 
edged  and  sharp  pointed  knife.  The  port  of  this 
island  is  called  Canal  Biieno,  and  is  six  miles 
long,  and  90  feet  deep. 

The  territory  is  very  fertile,  and  would,  if 
cultivated,  produce  abundantly;  as  it  is  well 
irrigated  by  streams  and  rivulets.  In  the  part 
looking  to  the  n.  f .  is  a  natural  cascade,  superior 
to  any  thing  that  could  be  formed  by  art.  It  is 
a  river  of  excellent  water^  of  about  W  feet  wide, 
which  rushes  down  a  declivity  of  150  feet.  The 
channel  into  which  it  fells  is  very  irregular ;  as 
being  composed  of  rocks  and  large  stones,  both 
as  to  its  sides  and  bottom.  Tneso  affi>rd  fre- 
quent interruptions  to  the  course  of  the  water, 
so  that  this  is  seen  in  many  parts  to  move  in  a 
serpentine  course,  though  nevertheless  with 
great  impetuosity  and  smoothly ;  and  in  other 
parte  to  precipitate  iteelf  over  rocks  in  a  perpea- 
dicular  mil. 

This  current  is  surrounded  by  a  beautifel 
wood,  and  even  upon  the  rocks  which  form  the 
channel  are  to  be  seen  large  trees ;  so  that  the 
winding  of  the  water,  and  the  varied  succession  of 
the  foliage,  form  a  prospect  enchanting  in  itself; 
but  rendered  still  more  so  by  a  variety  of  birds, 
whose  .plumage  could  vie  with  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  It  is  really  to  be  regretted  that 
no  one  has  ever  thought  to  settle  in  this  beauti- 
ful island,  with  the  great  advantage  it  has  of  be- 
ing so  near  to  the  continent.  Its  port,  which  is 
on  the  e.  side,  is  in  long.  7P  33^  3(y^  w.  and  in 
lat  70°  27'  3(y'  n. 

QUIBON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Venzuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  of  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Baraquisimieto,  to  the  lb.  |  5.  of  the 
same. 

QUIBUNDOI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Atacames  or  Esmeraldas,  in  the 
ingdom    of  Quito.     It    enters    the   GuaiUa- 
bamba. 

QUIBURIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Sspana : 
on  iSe  shore  of  a  river  in  the  country  and  terri- 
toiTof  the  Apaches  Indians. 

QUICAPONS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
New  France  or  Canada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  La  Roche. 
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'  Q0ICAPOVS,  n  river  of  tkb  provinee,  which 
nms  e.  and  enters  the  MiBsimdpi. 

QUICARO,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Sea^ 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Yeragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 

QUICHAYA)  a  settlement  t>f  the  provinee 
amlgovemment  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno 
de,C£ranada. 

QUICHE,  S.  ANOBBf  DB,  a  setdement  and 
head  settlem«sdt  of  the  district  of  this  name,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  contains  740  In^ 
diass,  and  was  a  ctussgr  €ii  the  religions  of  St. 
Dominffo,  before  Ae  establishment  of  the  clergy. 

QUICHES,  a  settlemoit  of  Indians  of  the  oro- 
vince  and  govermaent  of  Luisiana,  on  the  wore 
of  the  river  Trinidad. 

QUICHUAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
wrregimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacf  of  8.  G^rdnimo. 

QtJICUUfA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
eorregimietito  of  Panches  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
IGrranada.  It  rises  jnear  the  settlement  of  Co- 
caima,  and  entera  the  river  Grande  de  la  Mag^ 
daleno. 

QUIDICO,  a  small  river  of  the  kincdom  of 
Chile,  which  nms  e.  «uid  enters  the  sea  between 
the  Lleollen  and  the  Tirhua. 

QUIEBRA-HERMOSA.    See  Mavbicio. 

QUIEBRA-LOMA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Popaj&n  in  the  Nuevo 
RwBo  de  Granada. 

QUIEBRA-OLLAS,  a  small  isle  near  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Concepcion ;  at  the  mouth 
or  entiance  of  the  port  of  this  name,  opposite 
the  island  Quiriquina. 

QUIEBRAS,  a  settlement  (^  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ajres  in^  Peru,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  La  Plata,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  eapitid. 

QUIEChAPA,  San  Pbobo  db,  a  settlement 
and  capital  of  the^  tUeabtta  nuigfar  of  Nexapa  in 
Nueva  Espaiia;  situate  on  some  lofty  and  ex* 
tensive  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  W  various 
mountains  of  an  inaccessible  hei^t.  It  is  of  a 
cold  tempemture,  and  veiy  subject  to  noxious 
air.  It  contains  a  convent  of  the  religious  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  113  families  of  Indians,  who  em*- 
plw  tMmselves  in  cultivating  and  selling  cochi- 
neal, wheat,  maize,  and  fruits,  which  are  pro** 
duced  in  abundance  in  its  territory ;  this  being 
well  irrigated  b^  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
mountains.    It  is  105  leagues  s.  e.  of  Mexico. 

QUIEGUELANI,  Santa  Mabia  D£,a  prin- 
cipal and  head  settleuMit  of  the  di^ict  of  the 
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same  nfcoAfin  mayor  as  the  former ;  situate  in  the 
plain  of  a  deep  glen.  It  contains  a  ccmvent  of 
the  religious  of  St.  Domingo,  and  US  fiimilies  of 
Indians,  who  every  Sundaj,  throughout  the  year, 
keep  a  market,  which  in  their  idiom  is  called 
Tianguis ;  at  which  meet  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  greater  and  smaller  of  sierra  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion and  of  the  oth^  neighbouring  nerrof,  to  sel) 
clothes  and  fruits,  and  European  and  native  com- 
modities. 

[QUIINDY,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  situate  on  a  plain, 
about  48  miles'  s.  e.  from  Asuncion,  in  lat.  25^ 
68'  26''  s.  and  long.  67«  W  49^'  to.] 

QUILOUNAN,  a  bay  of  the  5.  coast  of  Lake 
Superior  in  Canada,  at  the  back  of  the  point  of 
this  name. 

QUILACOIA,  a  very  rich  and  abundant  gold- 
mine, of  excellent  quality,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Concepcion  and  kingdom    of 

QUILAQUILA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinde 
and  earre^imierUo  cf  Yamparaes  in  Peru,. and  of 
the  archbishoprit  of  Charcas. 

QUILCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghmento  of  Camaii&  in  Peru,  annexed  to  tlie 
curaor  of  its  capital.  It  is  situate  near  the  sea, 
and  has  a  port  or  creek,  in  which  much  fish  is 
caught ;  by  which,  and  by  some  talc-mines,  in  its 
vicinity,  its  natives  <»rry  on  a  trade. 

QuiiiCA,  another  setuement,  in  the  pnmnce 
and  corregtmiento  of  Ibarra  and  kiiurdom  of 
Quito. 

QuiLCA,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayaquil  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Babaliojo, 
and  inhabited  Dy  many  Indians. 

QUILCATA,  a  setdement  of  the  province  and 
corregtmiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curaby  of  Pararca. 

QUILICUAQ,    a  settlement  and  adenio  of 

?[>ld*-mine8  of  the  province  and  government  of 
opay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
was  tbrmerlv  a.cit^,  and  called  Jamaica;  but 
now  rediiced  to  a  miserable  state.  Its  climate  is 
hot,  and  its  water  very  unhealthy;  It  has  a  plan- 
tation of  plantains,  the  fruit  of  which,  as  no  one 
can  tell  its  ori^n,  or  to  whom  it  belongs,  are 
taken  by  all,  though  it  is  never  cultivated. 

QUIUFAYES,  s.  barbarous  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gradiada,  descended 
from  the  nation  of  the  Betoyes :  bounded  e.  by 
that  of  Los  Malifilitos ;  and  they  dwell  in  the 
woods  near  a  lake,,  by  the  fish  .of  which  they 
maintain  themselves. 
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tad  carregimkatQ  of  Qiiillota  in  th^  kangdom  of 
Chile. 

QtriUBfiiml^arivcr  of  this  pnyrincd  audhiog^ 
iontky  w&ioh  rtin&r  m.  and  ^ulerB  the  sea  betweeii 
Point  Corsoaei  and  that  of  Matagorda. 

QviJaiisjLKif  some  goldnniacs,  criebrated  bt 
fheir  richnesa  and  metal  of  fine  quality^  ia  th0 
saase  proviaee  and  kingdom* 

QUILETEN,  a  settlement  of  the  pravnioe 
aad  govennneBt  of  Curtnena  in  lihe  Nue^ro 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  near  the  coast,  and  at  the 
pomt  of  Tigua,  neuiy  opposite  the  islaifds  of  9L 
bernard. 

QUILLA,  a  settlement  of  file  piMtince^  and 
torregimienio  of  Tiicas  Huaonaa  in  revu,  anmeaced 
to  the  curacy  of  Huancapi. 

QUILLACOLLO,  a  settlenjeint  of  tbe  pro- 
vince aail  c&rregimknia  of  Cachabanba)  iv  the 
game  kingdom  as  the  fenaer. 

QUILLaCOYA,  or  Quillacocha,  wUeb 
fignifies  Hie  lake  of  the  moon,  in  tbe  Chilian 
tongaa.  It  is  a  veij  abundant  giaid'aiine  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile  in  the  district  of  €he  cmregi* 
anarttoand province  of  Gonoepcion ;  Aoav  whence 
it  S3  foar  leaffiies  distant.  It  is  of  ndetal  of  the 
but  qnfeds^  Known  here,  and  was  discoveied  in 
1558,  and  has  bem  wlwtm  moderate^  worked 
tkroufffa  want  of  sufieienit  hands. 

QUILLAI,.  Santo  Tovas  de,  a  setflement  of 
tile  province  aad  taiTagAiiieM^a  <tf  Chachapoyae  in 
Fera. 

QUILA-SINGAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Ia<i 
dians^  aaCientiy  ef  Iha  province  and  can^sgUni' 
eaA>  of  Pasta  hi  tke  Idi^ai  of  Quito.  Tb^ 
are  now  very  few^  aad  SweHL  in  the  vroods  and 
forests  to  the  e. 

QUILLS^  a  settfaHieat  of  the  profince  sind 
eorregmtienio  of  Claiqoes  amf  Masques  in  Pera^ 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Ihe  settkement  or 
OmiidMu 

QUILLfil^,  a  river  of  tie  district  of  Gvadn^ 
labqiien  ht  Ae  kinedo*!  of  Qkile ;  wUeh  runs 
m.  n.  m.  mNl>entsrs  the  Yaldvvia. 

QUILLiIMSA,  a  rivier  of  the  province  and 
l^veraraent  of  TueamAn  inr  Pera ;  which  rises 
m  the  sterrn  of  Campamhin,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  river  Tercero. 

QUILUN,  a  eelebrated  port  of  the  kingdom 
ef  Ghfla ;  betsiFeen  the  Spamsh  territory  and  Ihe 
mmtry  of  the  Araneaaoe  ImfianB,  and  where  the 
pebee  was  eenclnded  between  ibB  princioal  ca^ 
dqum  of  the  ktt^  and  Ae  Ifarqfuie  of  Baides^ 
eiiait  of  Pedtoao.  governor  of  tbat  fcaurdonu  in 
164L 
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QVWLOy  a  seMeiient.  of  the  paorinca  Und 
carregimiento  of  Santa  hi  Pai?u,.anDened  to  tlM 
OBiitoy  of  Huarabachov 

QuILjLOTAy  a  prorince  and c(mmgimk$tl0  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile :  hoaadedi^Ci^fay  tiho  iaria« 
dictfoa  of  Santiagd ;  94  by  the  pro^kieoel  of  lleli- 
piUa  and  Valpamiaa  ^  0^  Xsm  tBa  ten^  aaakeacteadi 
uig  ft.  e.  as  iiaur  as  the  coraiUera^  leavingir  to  the 
$.  th^  provtnee  of  AoanaagaB^.  an4  to-  the  n^  that 
of  Cof  ainiho«  Ittf  leMh  ia  K  laag«sss  iroai  n* 
to  s.  ahdits  vrMA  is  £1  fttnr>.  to  a^.  On  its 
ooAst  are  fbnad  tbe  iMrts  e€  C%eaaa>  La  Hetia^ 
dnra^  La  ligaa,  Qfainfetii^  a«d  EI  Pkpodo.  It 
is  wsfeered  nf  tiie  rivera  Clnapa^  Loiii|;DMiia, 
Ligin^  and  Lianake^  wMOi  iaw  down  vow  tie 
Cordillera  to  enter  the  sea.  Towatds  the  mbath 
of  the  feraier  riv^a  iaa  large  lab^  ahouadii^f  in 
fish ;.  and  it iatoteobserved,  thai  fironr  the  port 
of  Ligua  to  that  of  Coauimbii  there  are  no  fiA 
hi  the  rivers;  aUhongfa  tnia  be  not  Ihe  case  ftom 
Santiago  sowApward. 

Tb^  oaltiMte'  in.  Ihia  provinDe  all  Uada  of 
pane,  and  vtees;  dor  is  there  an^  watt  of  4arttfei 
It  abounds  in  mines  of  gold  and  copper ;  and  to^ 
weeds  tiie  heighta  of  Tftil  ia  tbe.ecdebmted  mine 
of  Dormidi^  and  to  tie  9.  tinit.  of  CeUiatiay, 
which  now  render  seaio  gold ;  w  do  abvniose 
of  tii^^ vaMey  of  Ligul^  and  MovrothcTSy  which 
only  want  hands  to  work  tiear.  *Tho  natives  fii- 
bricate  mndi  rtgging^^  eaidsy'  aad  thrwd ;  alse 
soap,  from  the  great  abundance'  of  glas8<*vrort, 
and  of  these*  araeies  cohcasls  their  coamieiise. 
The  inhabitants  are  14,00»,  and  the  capital  ii 
the  town  of  the  snme  name,  oaUedabo  San  Mar« 
til^delaConeha,  £a4iieh  is  sitmited  in  lot.  aS*  50^ 
s.  and  long.  7P  18^ ».] 

[This  pvovitfoe'  OMiaiae  akcr  tke^  dlies  of 
Plazaa,  Pladlla,  fa^io,  CassibhaiM^  and  Pe» 
tMvaa*    This  is0t  is  very  popafanai,  in  cones^ 

auence  of  the  great  number  of  mhssrs  who  reeoft 
ifttaer,  to  work  in  the  gold  itaines  iit  its  vidAity. 
it  is  sitaate  between  tm  river  Lengotooni<  and 
Qaalioatri,  it  kt.  SI""  45^  #•  and  kmg.  7&  m  «^ 
QmUnta  oonlaina  a  namber  of  portsy  aad^  beriAii 
these  already  mentioned^  inandy,  Ptoada,  Qnin' 
tiroy  Hherraodm^  and  Lfraa^  it  hai  tnat  ix  Coo^ 
oota^  andthat^  to  be  paeftwed  beftms  die  rest,  of 
Valpnraisov 

The  fJMir  first  itt«  not  ftefaMtod  ^  whereas 
Valparaiso,  or,  as  it  is  sometiawB  mdled,  Val* 
paradisb,  is  the  most  commereial  poi<  of  Chilo, 
ftom  whence  all  the  trade  to  Saain  Had  Vb#a  is 
carried  on.  It  is  in  laiittide  89^  S^  «.  and  long. 
7P  19^  sp.  The  harhoiar  is  veff  capnoioas,  and 
ea  deep  that  ships  of  die  laagast  siae  enn  lie  dona 
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lo'^ie^bMe.  Its  coatMiraM  Ibr  tnrffe,  and  th« 
salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  have  rendered  it  e 
^aee  of  oonsiderable  popatdation.  A  ^Temor 
teem  Spain  reildM  Ibere,  mho  liaetheaawiaad 
in  the  civil  and  militai^  departmmts,  and  as 
amenable  only  toUiePnsidaat  of  Chfle.  Barfdes 
tiie  «olleg«,  wMdi  Corneriy  heloiwed  to  the  Je^ 
suits,  Valpatdno  contains  a  pacisnchttKh,  and 
se^ral  consents  of  monks.  Upon  dio  shore 
«iifii«h  4brKis  Ae  harhoar  is  «  sseH  yeopiad  tosm. 
Hhree  fniks  distant  from  Talparano,  caHad 
FAlmendrab. 

In  4d8  pro^nce  ts  a  plain  of  estoaordinary 
teaulf  aadfeitlKty.  We  read,  io  Malina,  that 
^beve  is  la  be  CMUid  m  it  an  abaadaace  af 
reaches,  and  cilJier  Ear^ieaa  Ihiili,  grmring  as 
me  as  m  their  aatiTe  eeaatvy.] 

^uiXAOVA,  ^e  river  above  mentioned,  whioh 
runs  ».  and  enters  the  sea  between  Port  Q«Bn«- 
4eieoaad  «lie  eveek of  flabnro. 

[QuiLLOTA,  a^^ld-nme  af  tke  aba  wo  ipa«> 
^nee  and  eeveraaieot,  in  whidi  Js  iniad  a  eari- 
anis«sptfr  of  an  KeaaMud  form,  taaasMsaat,  and 
crossed  with  fine  j^lden  filaments,  wiiich|;ivait 
m  anast  beattifid  appearaaoe.  'See Index ioad- 
ditional  history  af  Chyle.] 

43^fLPOIMm3,^  seMemeat  of^he  pnoyifice 
laad  distiiet  of  Chanoa  ia  (the  kios^m  af  fiUie ; 
■sitlmtcnear  the  fake  of  Lanqaen.  ia  ilsidistriot 
4e  a  lame  estate  called  Tagaalemu. 
'  ^jftLUNZ A^  a  eett&mentof  the  distriet  of 
•Condesuyas  of  Arequipa  in  Peru ;  aaaexed  to 
4iie  earaeyof die settlenieat of  Catdhaasi. 

QUIIMG,  a  eettlemoat  of  the  proviaoe  and 
government  df  Buenos  Avves  ia  JPeru ;  situate 
en  tiM  dlwrc  ^  the  ifver  La  Plata,  beHreen  the 
aapflal  and  the  bay^8arrag6a. 

QuiLMB,  another,   in  the  province  and  go» 
.▼ermnent  of 'Tuoamte,  belonging  to  the  district 
af  the  eitj  offiolta,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Chimiiana. 

QUILMOj  a  small  river  of  the  kinadom  af 
Chile,  which  runs  close  by  the  river  Ghillan,  and 
at  last  enters  it. 

QVIMBAYA,  a  previaee  and  small  corremi'' 
vriento  of  the  aovemmeat  of  Pcmyftn  ia  3ie 
Nuevo  Reyno  &  Oranada.  It  is  15  leagues  long 
and  10  wide,  from  the  river  Gauca  to  the  cw^ 
nKKera. 

QUIMnSCAS,  an  antient  and  barbarous  aa^ 
tion  of  Indians  of  Peru  ;  bounded  by  Ae  w.  part 
by  the  nation  of  the  Chiquitos,  and  n.  by  that  of 
IjOs  Pefioquis.  These  Indians,  united  with  the 
Quiniecas,  and  other  nations,  gave  battle  to 
Juan  Bondlo  de  Almada,   a  Portuguese,  and 


iBaplahi  of  the  Mamelaeos  af  San  Pablo,  ia  1685, 
adiea  ihay  srcta  defeated  bj  him.  The  country 
which  they  occupy  is  very  hot  and  nwist,  iait 
abaimdiag  sa  yalms. 

QUIMI,  a  seMfcaaept  ^  the  praviace  and 
eonregimienio  af  Sioasica  in  Peru ;  aaneaad  ta 
the  curacy  of  Mohasa,  in  -the  province  of  Co* 


QUiMIAC,  a  seliaaBent  of  tfie  province  and 
oarrxsgwaaflato  ef  Riebaaoba  so  &b  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  has  ia  the  if.  part  two  estates  eaMed 
£naa9  and  Nabuso. 

QUiRIMI,  a  settiement  af  the  pronuce  and 
gaacrament  of  Tarma  in  Pera,  belanaing  to  the 
missions  of  Caxamarquilla,  an  the  a.  snore  of  Che 
Tape,  which  they  call  also  Tarma.  it  is  eix 
leagues  firam  4he  capital,  and  in  it  was  a  fortress 
^an  ike  eoniaes  of  oie  province,  to  restrata  the 
iafidals,  especially  those  of  Mm  Ghundms  In* 
iiaas,  srho  made  Aomselvas  amaters  ef  dm  capi- 
tal, assisted  by  the  sebd  Jaaa  Santos,  ia  «e 
2 ear  174S.  A  short  tiaw  alter  <tliev  ahandeasd 
t;  tet  ht  the  JbHo^iag  year,  1748,  adera^M^ 
tftf  many  dura,  they  took  aossesaioa  of  it  aaaai, 
jMttiag  to  dbalh  the  Soaaiarda  wham  they  &ond 
aa  it,  and  again  retinea  fiK>m  st.  it  is  at  f>rceeBt 
madi  batter  fcrtified  mid  gantisonad  than  ibfw 
aaerly. 

<iUllflSTACA8,  meettfemeat  of  the  piwvinee 
and  t&rngimitMo  of  llo^chna  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  oaraMT  af  Puqaina. 

QUIMIXTLAN,  S.  Juav  na,  a  aettlemei* 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  af  thaofeaf- 
dfo  mayor  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  Naeva 
Ijapafia.  ft  contains  400  fknuUes  af  Indiana,  in- 
■dudiag  those  af  the  wards  of  its  diatriot ;  aadiis 
eix  ieMfues  a.  o.  af  its  capital.   . 

QUfliOS,  a  barbarous  nation  af  Indiana,  ti 
Ae  kingdom  of  Pera,  hounded  e.  by  diat  of  dm 
Chiquitos,  and  a.  by  that  of  the  Pinoquis  or  Pi- 
iiocas.  In  the  territeiy  of  these  Incfians  the  Spa* 
niards  of  fiuita  Croz  de  la  Sierra  attadmd  Ai»- 
tonio  Ferraes,  Cantain  and  Chief  of  the  Mam^ 
luoos  of  San  P^Uo,  in  16M,  obtaining  a  com* 
plete  victory,  routing  ttieir  enemies,  whose  chief 
•thev  out  to  deairti. 

QUIMANCiPE,  a  settlement  of  4he  ^furisdio- 
tion  of  the  city  af  Muzo,  in  th6  proviaoe  and 
eorregimienio  of  Tunja  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
-Oranada :  annexed  to  Ihe  curaqr  lOf  Yacopi,  and 
as  reduced  and  poor  as  this  is. 

[QUINABAU6,  a  river  formerly  called  Mo- 
began,  wlnoh  rises  in  Brimfidd,  Massad»usetta, 
:and  is  joined  at  Oafovd  by  French  river,  which 
thas  ks  somiee  in  Saltan,  Woroeiler  County.    It 
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runs  a  s.  course,  and  empties  into*  Sbehieket, 
about  three  miles  above. Norwich  Landing,  in 
Connecticut.] 

QUINARA,  a  large  and  beautiful  Uanura  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Loxa  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  and  of  the  district  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Malacatos  to  the  s.  It  is  celebrated 
ibr  an  antient  tradition,  that  there  was  here  in- 
terred by  Quinara,  the  captain  of  the  Inca  Ata- 
kualpa,  the  treasure  which  he  was  canyins  to 
Francisco  Pizarro.  for.the  redemption  of  the 
Ipca,when  he  (Quinara)  had  found  that  the  Spani- 
ards hadput  tiie  Inca  to  death.  Thus  the  place 
was  called  Quinara ;  and  it  is  in  the  possession 
of.  Piscopampa,  in  lat.  4®  18^ «. 

QUINCHAMALI,  Balsas  de,  some  lakes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  cor^- 
reghmento  of  Italata,  near  the  river  of  this  name, 
ami  where  it  unites  with  the  Nuble.  It  has  its 
name  from  a  celebrated  herb  or  plant  thus  called, 
found  here  in  abundance,  and  on  the  virtues  of 
which  many  have  written. 

QUINCIHE,  a  settiement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction  ci  Las 
Cinco  Leguas  de  la  Capytal,  to  tiie  n,  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Yaruqui ;  situate  in  a  loffy  spot  of 
a  cold  climate.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  sanctuary 
of  a  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  this  title; 
to  the  reverence  of  which  all  the  kingdom  as- 
semble as  the  protectress  of  the  oqpital ;  the  Ga- 
bildos,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  ffoing  in  formal 
procession  to  deposit  it  in  the  catnedral  in  cases 
of  danger  and  emergency :  four  leagues  from  the 
capital ;  in  lat.  T  s. 

QUINCHIAS,  a  barbarous  and  numerous  na- 
tion of  Indians,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Anserma 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Ibrranada :  discovered  by 
Juan  de  Yadillo  in  1537.  They  were  cannibals ; 
are  at  present  very  few,  and  five  retired  in  the 
mountains. 

QUINCOAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torreghniento  of  Yauyos  ih  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
eurady  of  the  settiement  of  Ayaviri. 

[QUINCY,  a  post  town  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Norfolk  county,  taken  from  Bndntree,  10  miles 
f.  of  Boston,  nine  w.  of  Hingham,  and  360  n.  e. 
of  Philadelphia.  In  this  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
present  president  of  the  United  States.  See 
Bbaintreb.I 

QUINDIO,  some  rough  and  veiy  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  province  andgovemment  of  ropay&n 
and  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada.  They  are  passed 
in  going^  to  Anserma  and  other  places ;  but  the 
road  is  impassable  in  the  winter ;  and  even  in 
the  summer  they  are  dangerous  smd  troublesome^ 
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as  wdl  from  intense  cold  ae  from  tbeir  difindl 
passes. 

QUINEL,  a  settiement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom 
of  CInle ;  on  the  ridrt  of  the  •mountain  Negro. 

[QUINEPAUGE,  or  East  Riveb,  in  Con- 
necticut, runs  a  s*  course,  and  empties  into  the 
n.  e.  comer  of  New  Haven.  Harbour. J 

QUININANCHO,  a  settiement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Valdivia  in  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former;  b^ ween  the  river  Me* 
quin  and  the  mountain  Bonifacio. 

QUINJULCA,  a  settiement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  uie  curacy  of  the  settiement  of  Chiliquin. 

QUINO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito : 
it  enters  a  littie  after  its  source  into  the  Putu- 
mavo. . 

QUINO  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huanta  in  Peru. 

QUINOALOMA,  a  very  lofU  mountain  of 
the cordUlera  of  the  Andes,  in  toe. kingdom. of 
Quito. 

QUINOTA,  a  settiement  of  the  {nrovinoe  and 
corregimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru. 

[QUINSIGAMOND,  Worcbstba^  or  Loho 
Pond,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  vrater  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  about  Sour  miles  in  lei^tth,  and 
from  60  to  100  rods  broad.  It  is  situated  on  the 
line  between  the  towns  of  Worcester  and  Shrews- 
bury ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  latter. 
It  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of  islands,  one 
of  which  is  upwards  of  SOO  acres  in  extent. J 

QUINTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  It.  of  this  town,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Lluczin. 

QUINTAI,  a  settiement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settiement  of  Sayan  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chancay. 

QUINTERO,  a  port  of  the  S.  Sea  in  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Quillota  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile ;  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
delightful  there.  It  had  a  fort  built  oy  the  Dutch 
pirate,  George  Spilberg,  who  disembariied  in  it 
to  refresh  his  people,  and  to  take  in  water  and 
fuel ;  but  the  Spaniards  made  him  abandon  it« 
At  the  present  day  it  is  only  inhabited  by  some 
poor  fishermen. 

QuiNTnRO,  a  settlement  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Mariquita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande 
de  la  Magdelna. 


■ 

QtJINTI,  a  settitement  of  the  proyince  and 
wrregimenio  of  Ouarochiri  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  following. 

QuiNTi,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  tide  of 
San  Lorenzo,  in  the  same  province  and  kingdom. 

QUINTIN,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians,  and 
a  reduccion  of  the  missicms  which  were  held  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  of 
N.  America:  11  leagues  distant  of  the  capital, 
Sttrrounded  by  very  fertile  and  luxuriant  estates 
irriffatod  by  several  rivers.    * 

QUINTO,  a  river  of  the  province'  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucumsin ;  which  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuyo  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  close  to 
tbe  city  of  San  Luis  de  la  Punta  or  De  LoyoU^, 
ran  s.  f.  e,  and  loses  itself  in  a  lake. 

QUINTOQUE,  a  settlemrat  of  Indians  of 
the  •  district  of  Tolten ;  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Collico  and  PucuUun. 

QUINTZIO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setUe- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Sigoinam  and  akaltMa 
nu^or  of  y alladolid  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
ef  Mechoac&n.  It  contains  18  iamilies  of  In- 
dians, and  is  two  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

QUINU,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
vAich  runs  n.  n.  ».,  and,  changing  its  name  to 
Colpi,  unites  itself  witii  the  Raponulake  to  enter 
the  imperial. 

QUiNUALLA,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  the  province  of  Chinchayuso 
in  Peru :  subjected  to  the  empire  of  the  Jiicas 
by  the  prince  Yahuarhuacac,  first  bom  of  the 
Inca  Roca,  sixth  emperor. 

QUIOTEPEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akabtta  mayor  of 
Cuicatlan  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  48  fa- 
milies of  Lapotecas  Inaians,  who  trade  in '  seeds 
and  firuit ;  and  is  five  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

QUIOVECO VET,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Luisiana  in  N.  America; 
which  runs  s.  w.  between  the  Paquitanet  and 
Noire,  and  enters  the  Mississippi. 

QUIPAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Ae  city  of  Muzo  and  eorremnieiUo  of  Tunja 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  annexed  to  tne 
euracv  of  the  settlement  of  Itoco.  It  is  very  re- 
duced and  poor. 

QUIPAN,  a  settlemmt  of  the  province  and 
earregimienio  of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
euracv  of  Huamantanga. 

QIJIPARACRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  goverhment  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  tte  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set- 
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dement  of  Faucartambo.  It  has  a  fort  built  by 
the  Spaniards  to  restrain  the  infidel  Indians  of 
the  mountains. 

QUIPAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huamalies  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Bafios. 

QUIPAI-PAN,  a  spacious  spot  not  fer  dis- 
tant firom  the  city  of  Cuzco,  in  the  it.  part,  cele* 
biated  for  the  battle  fought  by  Atahualpa,  king 
of  Quito,  against  his  brother  Huascar-Inca,  em- 
peror of  Peru.  In  this  battle,  according  to  his- 
torians, and  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  30,000 
were  killed,  the  emperor  being  taken  prisoner. 

QUIPOLEMU,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chilian  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea. 

QUIPOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  6ua* 
temala ;  on  the  shore  of  the  S.  Sea,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Estrella. 

QUIQUIBE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  missions  of  Apolabamba  in  Pern. 
It  rises  in  the  Cordillera^  runs  nearly  due  ft.,  and, 
turning  to  n,n.  e.,  enters  the  Cobitu  of  the  coun* 
try  of  the  infidel  Indians  of  the  Gran  Paititi. 

QUIQUIBOU6H,  a  smaU  island  of  the  N. 
Sea,  situate  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
to  the  e.  of  that  of  St.  John. 

[QUIQUIHO,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  situate  on  the  river 
Alboyapey,  about  65  miles  y.  e.  from  Ascencion^ 
m  let.  26°  18^  13''  s.  and  long.  67°  0^  5(y'  a?.} 

QUIQUIJANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrtgimienio  of  Urcos  or  Qdispicanchi  in 
Peru.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  fay  a  large 
river  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  it ;  and 
to  pass  this  is  a  bridge  of  cords  and  wood.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  town  is  a  chapel  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  la  Concepcion,  or  Virffin  del  Cabildo,. 
her  imaire  beinir  painted  on  a  wail,  behind  which 
was  aiu^r  i^,  and  which  wbb  made  mani. 
fest  by  a  stroke  of  lightning:  this  chapel  is  as- 
sisted oy  12  Indian  nuns  of  the  order  of  S.  Fran- 
cisco, and  who  live  by  idms.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  settlement  are  some  streams  of  white  water, 
which  they  call  Parupuquio,  which  are  of  such  a 
petrifying  qindily,  tnat  the  aqueducts  through 
which  they  pass  are  frequentfy  opened  by  the 
pick-axe,  to  make  way  for  the  current.  The 
straw  and  wood  lying  in  it  are  also  covered  with 
a  crust  of  stone;  and  this,  although  it  is  found 
that  the  water  is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  the 
Indians,  who  continually  drink  it.  In  1715  a 
great  ei^hquake  was  experienced  here,  whioh 
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<^v/e][¥  $  [S8  mibs  #.  0.  (rom  Cu;(cQ|  4M9  the  RcfiJ 
Road  from  this  city  (Cuzco)  to  La  PWr] 

QUIHiBASy  a  barbspoiii  «atioQ  of  Iniwiiis 
^  the  {>roviiicQ  and  covmUv  of  Las  Asuuoms; 
who  dwell  on  the  n.  shore  ot  tke  riFer  Mainfiiw. 
Jt  is  descended  from  the  n«tioii  of  the  Cim mas, 
jg»d  is  M  conthuial  war  with  the  Aguas. 

^UIRANDIBS,  a  luurharo^  oatioii  of  lodiaiis 
.9f  th»  fniovinceaod  gpveniviait  <Qf  Buenos  Ajres. 
Ujpoii  4be  ^atlaIlce  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said 
thfse  IndiaBs  were  of  grpat  «tature,  and  so  aiia« 
ble  as,  in  r^mung,  to«(|iial  ibe  deer,  and  ovw  to 
.«^atch  them.  They  were  €aniiibaU>  ifid  went 
nakedL    They  are  now  €actiBct. 

QUIRAPUI,  a  small  riv^  of  the  provinoe 

and  goverameat  of  Paraguay  s  which  mns  e*  and 

..enters  the  Parana  between  those  ^  Yaguay 

ABO  T^tf^MMlftlT 

QUIRERECHES,  a  settlemoot  of  the  fwo- 
Wnce  and  goverament  of  Luisiana  in  N»  Amtrica, 
mi  the  shore  of  the  river  Rouge. 

QUIRI,  a  ^«  unknown  land,  called  also  De 
.  QvM'os  md  land  of  Bapirittt  Santo ;  discoycured 
by  Feraaiido  de  Quiros  in  bis  first  voyage  with 
.  Alvaro  de  Mendafia,  in  1595 ;  and  for  die  aoDond 
time  in  WOGy  and  afterwards  by  WiUiam  Show- 
ten,  in  1618 ;  although  neither  die  oae  luvr  the 
other  'di^iBmbarfced  on  the  ^oast. 

Qu4V,  another,  with  the  dedicatcMy  titJo  of 
,  SaAto  Tomas,  a  battlement  of  the  head  isettk- 
meat  of  tbs  ilistriot  and  alcaUh  mayor  of 
N«zapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  I4  is  inhabited  by 
S8  femilies  of  lodiaas,  and  ia  actuate  betweefi 
two  mountains ;  -being  «ix  leagues  from  its  ea- 
pital. 

QUIRIN,  a  settlement  of  the  pronrioco  wd 
'4)0rr€gimejUo  of  HuamaJUes  in  BerHy  amMM^ed  io 
.^e  eiimcy  of  the  settleroent  of  HaaearaobucD. 

QUIRINIRE,  or  QviaiiiiRi,  some  lakes  of 
.the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amaaonaai  <in 
.  the  part  ^possessed  by  the  Portuguese :  fi>vmed 
.  by  different  .<dianaefe  or  arms  of  the  Marafioa, 
aceonling  to  the  engineer  Bellin,  ia  bis  History 
,of  Guay  wa :  they  are  three,  and  all  communicate 
with  one  another. 

QUIRIPUI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  asd 
colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana  possessed 
by  the  Dutch.  It  joins  various  others  to  enter 
the  Cuyuni  W  the  #.  side. 

QUIRIQUINA,  or  AviQUiaivA.,  (asaome  of 
the  Indians  call  it,)  a  small  island  in  the  8.  Sea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Conocfioioa,  in  the 
province  .and  cQrregimieMio  of  this  aama  and 
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tiHgidott  of  Cbtte;  k  is  a  littlo  mote  diaii  a 
league  long  lirom  t*  to  «.,  and  ie  a  ^inarter  of  a 
league  distant  from  tbo  foptiafflptg  ia  lat.  36'' 9R^  $. 

2'ie  coaat  of  this  islaml  is  faauwa  from  iho  abun- 
nca  of  large  and  well-tastod  miudoe  foiaod 
upon  itJ 

QUIRJLQUIRIPAS^  a  harb«jroaa  a«d  Caribse 
aatioa  of  InJiaos,  who  dwell  s«  t ^  #;  of  the  river 
Ofjooco^aear  the  mpuAtaias tothoM,«a^af  4^ 
proftwee  of  Dorado;  booodad  by  the  Mopi^os, 
the  Arvacas,  and  Meditei«aiiaaa  Cariboes,  who 
J(oep  them  as  H  were  besieged  in  the  «en«maf , 
and  withoiit  pormittiag  them  to  sally  iiMNli  iirom 
their  letFeats,  or  oven  eateriog  amongst  ithem  to 
make  them  prisoners,  as  is  oastoaMvy  aflM»«g  die 
other  nations,  from  the  iateaast  lAiey  have  ac- 
quired from  the  iodustiy  of  these  poor  mf  seiable 
people,  who  weavo  hammoick&  fnsm  cotton,  mmI 
make  fine  blankots. 

QUIAOS,  a  river  of  the  provioco  and  Aorrc- 
MN«e«9/(»  of  Piora  ia  ^ruu  It  ts  la«ge  and  ahoa- 
omtt  risfs  in  tbo  mouataina  of  Ayawca  ia  iho^. 
of  the  provioce  of  Jaoo,  rune  w.^  aadf  fmithig 
iiaflf  with  otborsyoators  ibe  Caiamayu  or  Gilaa: 
its  mouth  is  in  lat.  4""  33'  2V'  s. 

QUiROTOA,  a  hM«o  hike  ^  die  fcianlaai  of 
Qailo;  ia  the  middio  <€vhiebbim»tliHW  aval- 
eaao  ia  1739,  oad  9ga«a  ia  1743.  Ita  wataia  aio 
sulphureous  and  bituminous. 

(^UIRPON,  aa  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the 
e.  ^soast  of  NewfiMmdland ;  at  the  eatraaceof 
the  atemit  of  fielle4sle^ 

QUIRRULiAS,  a  barbapoos  nation  of  ladiaas 
of  the  Nuevo  Re^no  de  Granada :  4boy  dveU 
to  the  f,  of  the  capilal  of  Santa  Fe  in  the  vioinitjr 
of  the  river  Oriaooo :  boaaded  e,  bf  Om  oaaniiy 
of  the  SCajpures;  aad  Jive  aaatteaad  amamgit 

^^p^^^^a^'    w  V  ^^^^^B^^w    ^'v^a'   w*  a^^^a  a#^^^a^^w»^Ffc    i^^^^^m^m^^^^wav4aaHK  ^^^^^^aaa 

askes  bf  ike  cbaae  aad  fidbiag*  They  go  ea- 
Ijrely  aaLJied,  and  fakkt  their  bmies  of  diferent 
eotours. 

^QUIRUE,  a  ealtlemeat  of  tiie  prorinca  aad 
corregimiento  of  Porao  ia  Pora ;  diataiit  LB  lei^saes 
from  the  town  of  Poteei. 

QUISAHUARA,  a  aettlemoat  of  the  pwriaoe 
aad  cerregimetiio  of  Caata^Virrejma  m  ffera, 
aaaoxed  to  the  ouraqr  of  the  aettlemeat  of  <7or- 
doba. 

QUISAPINGHA,  a  aetdoment  of  Ihe  mitnio 
aad  jurisdiction  of  Aanbato  and  carrmrnkmto  of 
Riommba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  its  dis- 
trict is  a  large  estate  called  OhuUpu. 

QUISEO,  a  setdeaaent  of  the  head  aattkmeat 
of  tlie  distriet  aad  al&ddia  majfmr  of  La  Barca  in 
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ibe*  Utt^fdMn  Off  Niiera  GMfieki  ^  it  to  cImb  t6  il# 
Capi1»l  to  the  w. 

QUISHUARES,  H  iettkiMM  cf  the  pi^Titfee 
and  tarregimknto  of  Quidpk«ieU  in  P«r«i,  fitted 
thufii  from  the  abundance  of  some  shrubs  ^  thk 
nanne  found  lit  its  ffistrlet- 

QUII^EB,  a  ^ftlMient  of  the  pfSc^i iiccr  and 
governmetit  of  Btienos  Ayres ;  situate  t.  of  Ih* 
eamtal,  and  oft  tftfe  shore  of  the  rfrer  Plala. 

I^UiSO^Al^GO,  a  settkment  of  Che  i>rof?iiiee 
ihld  cottiegimiefrtd  of  CatemarmiiBa  in  Peru. 

QUKRPICJANCJHI,  a  proyrtce  aad  eartegi^ 
mi^Ho  of  Peru ;  bounded  n,  e.  br  flf6  iWotiiMSe  of 
ftLucartamlio  i  c.  by  the  eorAuera  m  VilcaMta 
and  protince  of  Caratwrya,  s,  w.  by  Ifae  provSnei) 
6f  Canes  and  Candies,  and  i.,  \tt  soilie  deriee^ 
by  that  of  Cbumbivilcas,  and  th«t  of  Chines 
aild  Bf  asquM ;  by  th6  i^hieh  i€  is  also  bounded 
f^^tsexsi.  lis  I^n^  is  95  leases  froni  fi.  to  ^., 
and  its  Wiitth  mofe  than  30. 

Its  tetnMratitfe  i^  tatiotis,  and  fhaf  fUt  ttd 
ytffley  of  Ofope^  tv4iidi  iff  the  most  imiaeAat^ 
to  Ctf2co,  Yety  mild  and  feasant;  so  that  it  hai 
ntany  inhabitants  of  dtsfincfidltf  r^sMKAgift  its  ci^f. 
Also,  its  reKgiefts  eontmunittes  have  rsriofn 
Estates  of  maite,  wheat,  and  other  ieeds,  frnitd  and 
garden  herbs,  as  also  tfesntiiid  houses  faf  reefea-' 
tion,  and  orchards  and  gardens  in  the  said  vaHey. 
Hearly  all  the  rest  of  mr  provim^e  to  eold  *  but 
hi  many  parts  they  gather  wheat,  maize,  and 
otfier  seeds;  and  in  the  heights  are  rarious  herds 
tft  large  and  smaR  cattle  for  the  sopply  of  Co£co, 
especially  towards  the  c.  part  of  tne  province, 
through  Which  rtait  the  car^SXerA  of  Vilcanota ; 
a  tenminary  which  divides  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  audiences  of  Lima  and  Charcas. 

In  the  la^t-mentioned  part  of  the  eordiUera 
^ands  the  mountain  called  Andes  de  Cuchoa, 
^m  which  runs  a  lai^  river  named  Araza, 
which,  growing  lar*^  afterwarda,  penetrates  the 
mountains  of  the  intiitl  Indians,  and,  joining 
others,  empties  itsdf,  after  running  mora  than 
I&O  leagues,  into  the  Maranon. 

In  a  mountain  called  Camanti,  near  thii  river, 
is  a  gold  mine,  and  in  those  precints  are  various 
estates  of  cocoa,  where  they  gather  also  plantains, 
pinef:,  papayas,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and  vari^ 
^us  other  wild  fruits ;  and  in  the  mountains  are 
found  many  venomous  reptiles.  As  a  defence 
against  the  irruption  of  the  barbarian  Indians, 
thode  interested  in  the  mine  keep  an  armed  force. 

They  fhbricate  in  this  province  much  doth  of 
^e  countiy,  such  as  broad  cloths,  baizes,  and 
iSerges.  Here  are  baths  of  warm  water,  which 
tr^r^  used  by  the  Indians,  and  some  mines  of 
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gM  mA  sttvei",  vAkb,  akheuglv  abradant  fet^ 
nerif,  are  not  now  #oi^ed,  dwingto  the  pov^rff 
of  tke  iaahabitaiitSk 

Thto  province  is  watered  by  two  iNmsidarabte 
rivers,  which  yield  some  itoh ;  as  also  by  sotfMF 
streams ;  the  one  of  these  rlvc^rs  is  tbei  ftuafavay^ 
which  passes  through  Cuzco,  and  lirom  thence 
proceeds  in  a  very  larffe  body,  and  Empties  itself 
into  the  Yileamayo,  wnich  runs  bf  the  n.  to  the 
province  of  Cttka  and  Lares,  and  enters  that  of 
Canes  and  Canehes :  the  otner  river  is  called 
Rimac,  and  passes  through  the  extremity  6f  the 

1>rovince  by  the  s.  w.    There  is  anotbcfi*,  also, 
brmed  of  two  lakes  which  arc  in  Vilcanota^  and 
which  enters  the  province  of  Ga^atanAo. 

At  half  a  league  from  the  settleftient  of  Oro- 
pesa,  in  the  n .  paH,  is  a  lake,  w4^h  they  call 
Mohiflia,  of  more  tlmn  half  a  l^giie  lonr,  and  a 
quarter  wide,  in  which  grows  quantitiefs  df  rilshes, 
and  in  which  ore  some  fish  and  n^a^er  fowl.  A 
point  of  thto  lake  to  j«t  tti  the  foot  of  a  raoitn- 
mn  caffied  Rumijcoleat;  vrhei^  thei^  ai^  td  btf 
seeit  the  mins  of  the  palace  of  the  ItitA  Htiasdar. 
thittt  to  a  tradition  that,  in  the  eentM  of  diis 
mountain  are  hidden  the  immense  riiiies  oi  Ihe 
eleven  Emperors ;  and  in  the  end^vonr  to  find 
the  same,  veiy  large  feirtunea  have  been  spent  iif 
t^ain ;  nothine  having  been  dtoeovered  but  sonyd 
CKftB  and  hofea,  dall^  ddngmas^  in  the  inteifloi^ 
of  the  mountains,  and  certain  <^anfnel8  Ibr  con* 
veying  Ae  water. 

From  the  year  1715  till  1718^  many  shocks  of 
eardiquahes  were  folt,  tfod  coatinnM  to  be  foft 
till  I78S  in  Quiquiiana  and  Ureoe.  Clese  to 
the  setdement  <rf^Urco8  to  the  lake  into  which 
has  been  said  to  be  thrown  that  great  chain  df 
gold  made  at  the  birth  of  Huascar,  and  which  so 
many  have  with  useless  diligence  searched  for. 
It  to  presumed  that  thto  lAe  is  fornied  artificiaH^ 
by  aqueducts,  by  which  it  is  regularly  emptied 
amdnUed;  since,  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  it 
has  always  maintained  itself  at  one  particiuaf 
height,  it  to  not  more  than  600  yards  m  length, 
and  900  in  width,  and  its  depth  m  the  centre  is 
56.  There  are  in  thto  province,  besides  thii»; 
some  otiier  small  lakes,  and  a  laige  one  called 
Pomacanchi,  of  three  leagnei  long  and  more  than 
one  wide. 

In  the  s.  part  are  some  saline  earths,  by  wM^h 
a  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  other  provinces; 
also  here  is  a  mountain  of  loadstone.  Therivei*s, 
wMch  intersect  the  high  road  to  Potest,  Chnqni* 
saca,  and  other  settfomeats  of  the  sieftaj  ar^ 
passed  by  bridges  of  hurdles.  The  capital  is  th^ 
settlement  of  Ureos,  and  the  inhabitants  o^  the 
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pi-ovince  amount  to  7000 ;  and  before  the  ^lafpie 
of  17S0,  amounted  to  SO,OOQ ;  this  diminmution 
havings  also  equally  prevailed  in  the  other  pro* 
vinces  of  the  sierra.  The  corregidor  had  a  re- 
partimicnio  of  146,350  dollars;  and  it  paid  an 
alcavala  of  1170  annually. 
The  other  settlements  are^ 
Oropesa,  Acos, 

Quiquijana,     .  Marcaconea, 

Papres.  Pomacanchi, 

Cuyotamba,  Marcapata, 

Acomajo,  Ocongate^ 

Sangarara,  Huarco, 

Acopia,  Punaquehuar, 

San  Juan  Saihua,  Cormo, 

Pueblo  Nuevo,  Zanca^ 

Andahuailas,  Huaiqui,  . 

Quishuares,  YanacapaAipa, 

Pirque,  Santa  Lucia, 

Rondoc&n,  Camanti. 

QUISPIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province,  and 
corregimiento  of  Chachapojajs  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Corobaml^. 
.  QUISQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  an4 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  rormer ;  annexea  to  the  curacy  of  Pampas. 
In  its  district  is  a  lake  called  Huarmicocha,  which 
is  two  leagues  long  and  a  quarter  wide ;  also  a 
vegetable  called  myrcasj  with  which  the  Indians 
dye  their  clothes  red. 

QUISQUIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Saiita  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Huambacho. 

QUISU,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Colpi. 

QUITA-CALZON,  a  settlement  of  the  In- 
dians  of  the  district  of  Guadalabquen  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Calla- 
calla 

[QUITAPAHILLA,  a  branch  of  theSwetara. 
which  fidls  into  the  Susquehannah  at  Middleton.  1 
QUITA-SUENO,  a  bank  of  sand  and  shoals 
of  the  N.  Sea,  opposite  the  cape  of  Gracias  de 
Dies,  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  It 
has  this  name  from  the  vigilance  and  care  ob- 
served by  the  pilots  when  they  pass  in  its  vicinity, 
firom  the  danger  attending  it;  and  on  it  many 
vessels  have  been  wrecked.  It  is  45  miles  long, 
in  lat.  14°  20^  If.    Long.  8P  ». 

QuiTA-SuENo,  another  shoal  of  isles  and 
rocks,  near  the  e.  coast  of  the  province  and  go^ 
vernment  of  Yucat&n ;  opposite  the  Bay  of  Espi- 
ritu  Santo. 

QUITATUE.    Some  setdements  of  Indians 
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of  the  district  of  Tolten  Alto  in  the  kiudMiof 
Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Donguilf 

QUITEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
idcaidia  mayor  oi  Zedales  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghia- 
temala. 

QUITLABACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  eorregimienio  of  Mexico  in  Nueva  Espana; 
situate  in  (he  road  and  causeway  which  leads 
from  Tezcuco  to  Mexico.  Heman  Cortes  tarried 
here  the  night  before  he,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
tered into  Mexico ;  and  here  he  was,  togetho: 
with  his  armv,  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  caxique  of  the  place. 

QUITLAGUZf^  a  setdement  of  the  alcal£a 
mayor  and  jurisdiction  of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. where  there  is  a  flood-gate  and  wall,  whidh 
divides  the  Jake. 

QUITO,  a  kingdom  of  S.  America,  sul^ect  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  Santa  F£,  by 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  m.  on  the  shores  of 
the  river  N^gro;  bounded  also  s*  by  the  pro- 
vince and  eorregimienio  .o{  P^ura  and  Chachapo* 
yas  t>f  Peru ;  w,  by  the  strands  of  Machala  of 
the  S.  Sea,  and  e.  by  the  river  Maraoony  until  it 
touches  the  line  or  meridian  of  demarcation  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions.  It  is  in  length  400 
leagues  firom  n.  to  ^.,  and  600  in  width  from  e. 
to  w. 

This  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Inca  Tupac 
Yupanqui,  the  army  being  commanded  by  Pnnce 
Huaynacapac,  with  whose  consent  that  emperor 
ceded  it  to  his  own  son  Atahualpa,  on  conaition 
that  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  last 
king  of  Quito ;  in  whose  time  it  was  discovered  by 
Pizarro,  and  was  ultimately  conquered  by  Sebas- 
tian de  Belalcazar. 

It  enjoys  different  climates,  although  for  the 
most  part  of  a  mild  and  benim  temperature.  But 
in  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  the  Cordillera^ 
which  are  the  loftiest  in  the  whole  world^  and 
which  are  continually  covered  with  snow,  the 
cold  is  most  intense.  It  is  situate  below  the 
equinoctial  line ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  days  are 
equal  with  the  nights  the  whole  year  round,  the 
season  being  that  of  a  constant  summer,  as.  the 
trees  are  always  covered  with  leaves  and  fruits, 
and  it  thus  being  known  through  the  whole  of 
Peru  by  the  name  of  siempre  verde  Quito  (ever 
green  Quito.) 

It  is  fertile  and  abundant  in  every  kind  of  ve- 
getable production,  as  well  those  known  in  both 
'the  Americas  as  those  of  Europe,  and  to.  such  a 
degree  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  celebrated 
author,  they  never  need  cultivation.  Jlere  are 
infinite  breeds  of  cattle  of  all  classes,  and  of  their 
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wools  are  made,  in  many  workshops,  large  quan- 
tities of  iiatiyes  clothes,  such  as  cloths,  baizes, 
and  serges,  by  which  formerly  were  supplied  all 
the  provinces  of  Peru,  and  a  great  traffic  was 
carried  on,  not  to  mention  the  trade  in  the  linen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  so  fine  and  beautiful  as  to  vie 
with  the  most  excellent  of  England.  It  has  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals,  but 
these  are  not  workea;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  some  mines  of  quicksilver,  rubies,  amathists, 
emeralds,  rocA:-crystal,  and  some  marbles  of  the 
finest  quality. 

This  province  is  watered  and  fertilised  by  in* 
numerable  rivers,  some  of  them  extremely  mrge, 
and  which  have  neither  bark  nor  bridge,  but  are 
paraed  en  taravitay  or  by  slings.  All  these  rivers 
run  to  encrease  the  stream  of  the  Maraiion,  and 
swell  it  to  a  monstrous  size. 

This  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  president,  who 
is  governor  and  commandant-general  of  it,  and 
by  a  tribunal  of  royal  audience,  and  comprehends 
ihe  provinces  of  Pasto.  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Es- 
meraldas,  Quixos  ana  Macas,  Mainas,  Mocoa, 
Sucumbios,  Xibaros,  Ibarra,  Tacunga,  Ambato, 
Riobamba,  Cuenca,  Loxa,  Zamota,  Chimbo, 
Alausi,  and  Guajraquil ;  some  of  which  are  ffo- 
TernmcAits,  and  others  eorregindenios ;  and  it  ror- 
merly  included  the  provinces  of  Popay&n,  Choco. 
and  Raposo,  which  were  afterwards  separatea 
from  it :  but  of  all  these  a  proper  account  will 
be  found  under  their  proper  articles.  In  these 
provinces  are  16  cities,  four  towns,  two  asientas^ 
or  large  populations,  without  this  title,  and  S60 
settlements,  which  include  552,800  Catholic  in- 
habitants, not  to  mention  an  inoredible  multitude 
of  barbarian  Indians  composed  of  infinite  nations. 
It  is  very  subject  to  eruptions  of  its  volcanoes, 
and  to  frequent  earthquakes, which  have  destroyed 
some  cities  and  settlements.  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  industrious,  addicted  to  labour,  and 
much  given  to  mechanical  arts,  in  which  they 
labour  with  extraordinary  in^nuity.  Thev  are 
docile,  affiible,  liberal^  charitable,  and  or  very 
acute  genius.  The  principal  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nobility  is  a  love  of  luxuiy  and  ease, 
and  of  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  liabits  of  in- 
ebriety. 

Catalogue  of  the  principal  places  and  barbarous 
nations  oi  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Natkms.  Ayacoras, 

Abixiras,  Barbacbas, 

Ancuteres,  Becavas, 

Apichiquies,  Cafiaris, 

Ardas,  Carangui^ 

TOL.  IV. 


Chavelos, 

CherinaSy 

Chufias, 

Cofanei^ 

Cungies, 

Encavellados, 

FrascavinaSi 

Gayes, 

Inuris^ 

Ipapuisas, 

MalaguaS| 

Mantas, 

Oas, 

Peguas, 

Pidiunsis, 

PimampiroB, 

Plateros, 

Purvayes^ 

Xibaros, 

Icahuates. 

CiHe$. 
Archidonai 
Avila, 
Ambato, 
Baeza, 
Barbacoas, 
Borja, 
Cara, 
Cuenca, 
Ecija, 
Guamboya, 
Guayaquil, 
Jaen, 
Logrofio, 
Loyola, 
Loxa, 
MacaS| 
Manta, 
Maspa, 
Ona, 
Pasto, 

Puerto  Yiejo, 
Quito, 
Riobamba^ 
Tacunga, 
Tena, 
YaUadoUd, 
Zamonu 
Zaruma, 
Ibarra. 

Mcuinioim* 
Altar, 
Avitahua^ 
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Azutff, 

San£ucas, 

Caruayrasu,volcano 

Caxanuma, 

Cayambe,  volcano 

Ce^uin, 

Chima, 

Chimborasii| 

CoUanes, 

Corazon, 

Cotacache, 

Cotopaxi,  volcano 

Cumbal,  yokaiio 

EHenisa,  volcano 

Guacaya, 

Llanganate, 

Mohuida, 

Pandomine^ 

Pichinche,  volcano 

Pillachiquir, 

Pintac, 

Sinchiuahua, 

Quelendana, 

Rumi-fiavi, 

Saldafia, 

Sangay,  volcano 

Sara-urcu,  volcano 

Supay-urcu, 

Tolonta, 

Tungurahua, 

Uritusinga, 

Yana-urcu, 

Imbabura. 

Aquarico^ 

Alaquis, 

Alpayacu, 

Aiuapi, 

Ayrunu, 

Azuela, 

Balso^ 

Beleno, 

Benerisa, 

Bobonasa, 

Boffoti, 

Boms, 

Bombasicaro, 

Buisaco, 


Q  a 


Caluma, 

Capaguari, 

Caqueta^ 

Cascabefes, 

Caspi-yacu, 
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Cata-mByu, 

Cevadas, 

Cbaca-^yacuy 

Ghamanguei 

Cbamba^ 

ChambO| 

Chequehue^ 

Chinchipe, 

Chiuloaja^ 

ChoneSy 

Cipre, 

Coca, 

C<dopO) 

Cpnmcbe, 

Copa, 

Coquindo, 

Cosanga, 

GotppaJaa^ 

Cotuche, 

Curaray^ 

Dacino, 

Dauie, 

DuioOy 

Duraneo, 

Granoble, 

Guanamtnly 

Ouanca-bambft^ 

Huahuj, 

Huapante^ 

Huaitara, 

Huelmambiy 

Jama, 

Jubones, 

Llozln, 

Machara, 

Mach^ngara, 

Mataje, 

Min, 

Mira^ 

Moxin^o, 

Nambacasa, 

Namballe, 

Napo, 

Noesino, 

Otalluc, 

Ozogocbe, 

Paba-vae, 

Pacas-mayu,. 

Palanda, 

Pasta^a, 

Patate, 

Patia, 

Pato, 

Paute, 
Pelkigara, 


Pejdomo. 

Pita, 

Puja-;racu, 

Quinindj, 

Quiros, 

Rptuno, 

Saimlla, 

San  Francisco, 

Santiago, 

Sarayacu, 

Sarmnas, 

Savanillas, 

Simanchi, 

Esmeraldas, 

Suno, 

Tango, 

Tasagua, 

Telembi, 

Tinguiza, 

Tiilulvi, 

Turibuno, 

Umuc, 

VerieJ, 

Vichy, 

Iscans^.  > 

Promontories. 
Amapulu, 
Arrastradero, 
Arenas, 
Ballenas, 
Blanco, 
Bocaca, 
Galera, 
Jaca, 

Mandinga, 
Manglares,. 
Mariana, 
Mero, 
Pejonal, 
Palmar, 
Pedernal, 
Salahonda^ 
Same, 

San  Francisco,. 
San  Lorenzo, 
Santa  Elena, 
Sua, 
Viejo, 
Venado. 

Ports, 
Charapoto, 
Guayaquil,. 
Quaques, 
Atacames^ 


Gulfs. 
^  Charapoto, 
Guayaquil^ 
Quaques, 
Sardinas. 


MOCO0, 

Picha\ifiac, 

Quirotoa, 

Sachahuaca-urcu, 

San  Pablo^ 

Ucuicia. 


Islands. 
Gall^, 
Gorgonee^ 
Palroas, 
Puna,. 
Santa  Qara, 
Tumaco. 


Lakes. 

Co]M>cui, 

Chimbuza, 

Colay-cocha. 

Colta, 

Cuvillu, 

Cuy-cocha, 

Balsas, 

Mactailan-cocha, 
[For  a  Table  of  the>  Longitudes  and  Latitudes 
of  the  most  important  places  in  this  kingdom,  see 
the  end  of  the  General  Pre&ce.] 

Quito,  the  province  and  eorregimiento  of  this 
name,  is  a  part  of  the  same  kin^om,  which,  al* 
though  it  be  confounded  with  the  district  of  Lu 
Cinco  Leguae  de  la  Capital,  is  in  some  degree  of 
greater  extent,  and  is  bounded  s.  by  the.  province 
of  Tacunga.  The  whole  of  it  is  covered  with 
estates,  some  situate  in  plains,  others  in  the  spa- 
cious windi^^  of  the  ravines,  and  others  in  the 
paramos.  The  vegetable  productions  are  ac* 
cording  to  the  disposition  of  its  territory.  The 
estates  in  the  llanos  produce  maisse,^  the  crops  of 
which  are  \ery  abunoant,  and  those  of  the  qw" 
bradas  or  deep  ravines,  where  the  temperature  is 
hot,  produce  sugar-cane,  of  which  they  make 
much  sugar,  the  nard  scrapings  of  which  serve 
as  sweetmeats  for  the  common  people;  ako 
honey  and  brandy.  With  the  fruits  peculiar  to 
this  climate  they  make  here  a  variety  of  sweet* 
meats,  which  they  call  nUlados^  and  of  i^hich  the 
consumption  is  very  great.  This  cane  is  of  veiy 
slow  growth  in  the  temperate  parts  of  this  corf«« 
gimientOj  since,  although  there  be  some  places 
rather  hot,  vet  they  are  not  sufficiently  so  for  the 
ripening  of  this  fruit  ;^and  it  is,  consequently, 
not  fit  to  cut  till  three  years  after  its  plantation, 
nor  does  it  even  then  produce  more  than  once, 
and  one  shoot  is  sufficient  for  its  regeneration. 
.  The  estates  of  the  paramos^  or  deserts,  which 
enjoy  a  variety  of  temperatures,  some  colder 
than  others,  produce  corn,  barley,  papas^  and 
all  kinds  of  necessary  grain.  In  its  mountain 
plains  feed  very  large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  with 
their  wool  ftirnish  materials  for  the  manu&ctures 
of  this  {province.  Others  of  these  plains  serve 
as  pastures,  wherein  neat  cattle  breed,  princi- 

Eally  used  for  their  milk,  of  which  are  jnade 
utter  and  cheese  :  again,  other  estates  are  com-^ 
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posed  of'  manufeetwing  plaeee,  wliere,  beeidte 
the  cultare  of  cattle  and  seeds,  the  nativee  at- 
tend to  the  making  of  native  cloths^  baizes,  and 
aenres. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  mast  be  clear 
■that  the  temperature  of  this  province  is  undeter- 
minable, since  in  proportion  to  its  height  it  is 
more  or  less  cold,  as  also  more  or  less  hot ;  and 
it  is  by  this  variety  of  climate  tliat  it  produces  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  different  kinds  of 
fruits  and  seras ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  by  half  a  day's 
journey,  you  may  leave  a  country,  where,  from 
the  heat,  you  might  perceive  yourself  to  be  un- 
der the  torrid  zone,  and  may  enter  another 
eountry  where  all  is  frost  and  snow :  but  what, 
in  all  this,  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  is,  that  no 
alteration,  with  respect  to  the  several  parts, 
takes  place  the  whole  year  round  :  but  that  the 
place  which  is  cold  is  always  cold,  and  that 
which  is  hot  is  always  hot.  In  ihe  paramos  alone 
some  change  is  to  be  perceived ;  for  the  coldness 
which  generally  reigns  there  is  increased  by  the 
winds,  although  the  manner  in  if  hich  these  pd- 
ramos  are  affected,  and  what  be  considered  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  their  climate,  is  a  dense 
cloud ;  which  almost  constantly  envelopes  them, 
and  which,  when  it  happens  to  fall  in  the  shape 
of  small  hail,  snow,  or  mist,  makes  them  so  in- 
sufierably  cold,  as  to  render  life  precarious. 
With  all  this,  however,  in  the  parts  in  which 
there  aire  no  pAramos^  and  where  the  wind  is  mo- 
derate, and  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  penetrate 
the  earth,  the  climate  is  very  supportable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  settlements  of  this 
eotregimientOy  which  are  in  number  25,  have  little 
formality  in  their  disposition.  The  church  and 
bouse  of  the  curate,  which,  although  he  be  a 
clergyman,  they  call  a  convent,  from  having  been 
at  its  origin  under  the  charge  of  some  religious, 
is  the  principal  building  here ;  and  all  those  of 
the  other  settlements  are  reduced  to  hovels  of 
mud,  covered  with  straw,  and  scattered  amongst 
the  fields,  where  every  native  has  his  ckacarila^ 
or  piece  of  land,  which  he  cultivates  himself. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  Indians,  who  dwell  in  many 
of  the  settlements,  when  they  are  not  tributary ; 
bttt  there  are  also  here  some  Mustee  inhabitants, 
in  some  parts  even  exceeding  the  former ;  nor 
are  there  wanting  amongst  both  some  families  of 
joor  Spaniards,  although  these  are  very  few. 
^The  whole  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  Nuevo 
"  ijno  de  Granada  (as  appears  by  Ihe  Foreigner's 
Guide,  published  in  Spain,  in  180S)  amounted 
to  3890,  in  wluc6  number  is  comprehended  the 


garrison  of  the  province  of  Quito,  together  witk 
uose  of  Panama,  Cartagena,  Popay&i,  &C.3 

The  settlements  of  this  province  are  the  fol* 
lowing: 

San  Juan  Evangelista,    Yaraqui, 

Santa  Maria  Magda-    El  Quinche, 
lena,  Gufiillabambai 

Chillogalle,  Machache, 

Conocoto,  Aloasi, 

Zambisa,  Aloa, 

Pint&c,  Uvumbicho, 

Sangolqui,  Aiangasi, 

Amaguana,  Pomasque, 

Guapulo,  S.  Antonio  de  Lulu* 

CumDayi,  bamba, 

Coto-collao,  Perucho, 

Puembo  y  Pifo,  Tumbaco. 

Cola-cali,  ^ 

^  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  with  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  San  Francisco  *  founded  by  the 
Indians  and  the  court  of  their  kings,  and  rebuilt 
by  Sebastian  de  Belalcazar  in  15S4,  and  in  1541 
endowed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  the 
title  of  very  noble  and  very  loyal  city,  and  for 
arms,  with  a  castle  upon  two  mountains,  and 
above  the  same  a  cross,  with  two  eagles,  each 
holding  the  cross  with  one  claw.  It  is  situate  at 
the  skirt  of  the  mountain  and  volcano  of  Pichin* 
cho,  and  has  on  the  e.  part  the  cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  larse  ana  well  built,  though  irre- 
gular from  the  inequality  of  the  territory,  well 
peopled,  and  one  of  the  best  cities  of  S.  Ame- 
rica. On  its  entrance  to  the  s,  is  a  spacious 
ttanura^  called  De  Turu^bamba;  but  which 
rightly  should  be  Turu-pampa,  meaning  the 
plain  of  mud ;  and  to  the  it.  is  another,  with  the 
name  of  Ina-quito,  celebrated  for  the  battle 
which  was  fought  there  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
against  the  ro^al  troops  commanded  by  Blasco 
Nuiiez  Vela,  first  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  who  lost 
his  life  there. 

To  the  e.  of  Turubamba  and  the  right  of 
Chimba-calle,  and  to  the  left  of  the  settlement 
of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  is  a  small  mountain 
called  El  Panecillo,  from  its  figure  being  that  of 
a  truncated  cone,  resemblinjB^  a  sugar-loaf,  of  100 
toises  high,  and  having  at  its  foot  on  the  w.  side 
some  small  streams  of  delicate  water;  which, 
united  to  others  which  flow  dowh  frotu  Pichiu- 
che,  form  th^  river  Machangara,  which  laves 
the  city  on  the  s. 

The  principal  sauare  is  large ;  and  in  one  of 
its  fronts  is  tne  palace  of  the  president,  just  op- 
posite to  the  city-house,  in  the  third  the.  cathe- 
dral, and  in  the  fourth  the  bishop's  palaoe,  and* 
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in  the  ttiddle  is  a  beautiful  fountain.  The  houses 
are  loffy,  and  of  handsome  appearance,  and  the 
churches  and  convents  the  nest  in  America; 
especially  the  firont  of  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  of  excellent  architecture ;  and 
not  less  so  is  the  college  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  has  six  parishes  of  so  many  wards 
into  which  the  city  is  divided,  which  are  called 
El  Sagrario,  Santa  B&rbara,  San  Bias,  San  Se- 
bastian, San  Roque,  San  Marcos,  and  Santa 
Prisca.  It  has  also  two  convents  of  the  religious 
of  St.  Domingo,  three  of  San  Franciso,  with  the 
college  of  San  Buenaventura,  two  of  La  Merced, 
one  of  San  Agustin,  another  of  the  Bethlemite 
Fathers,  and  a  coUege  and  novitiate  of  the  Je- 
suits ;  five  monasteries  of  nuns,  two  of  Carme- 
lites, one  of  La  Concepcion^  another  of  Santa 
Clara,  another  of  Santa  Catalina  de  Sena,  an- 
other, a  house  for  retired  women,  called  the 
Beaterio,  with  the  title  of  Santa  Marta,  under 
the  direction  of  the  fiithers  of  La  Merced.  This 
capital  is  adorned  by  two  universities ;  the  one 
of  San  Grerorio  Magno,  which  was  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  me  most  ulustrious,  founded  by  Don 
Felipe  II.  in  1586,  and  enriched  with  the  same 
privileges  as  that  of  Salamanca  in  1621;  the  other 
of  St.  Tomas  de  Aquino,  of  the  Dominican  fa- 
thers :  *also  two  ro^al  colleges,  the-  one  of  San 
Luis  Rey  de  Francia,  with  the  title  of  Colegio 
Mayor,  granted  by  Don  Felipe  Y. ;  likewise  a 
seminary,  which  was.  founded  by  the  Bishop  Don 
Luis  Lopez  de  Solis,  of  the  order  of  San  Agus- 
tin, in  1594,  and  consigned  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
ffovecned  it  till  their  expulsion.  This  college 
nas  produced  many  arcnDishops,  bishops,  and 
men  renowned  ibr  their  literature.  It  is  now 
governed  by  an  ecclesiastic,  and  its  rector  is  a 
canon  of  that  holy  cathedral  church.  The  other 
college  is  of  San  Fernando,  King  of  Spain,  under 
the  oirectipn  of  the  religious  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  Capuchin  Fathers  have  the  college  above- 
named  of  San  Buenaventura,  and  the  Augustins 
the  academy  of  San  Fulgencio,  wherein  they, 
confer  the  degree  of  doctor.  Here  are  two  hos- 
pitals, the  on^  for  men,  and  the  other  for  wo- 
men; the  latter  having  been  built  by  Senor 
Ocfaoa,  and  both  being  under  the  care  of  the 
Bethlehemite  fiithers.  The  tribunal  of  the  Royal 
Audience  wa^  ere<;te4  Jp  15Q3,  extinguished  in 
1718,  and  re-established  in  1739;  and,  beside 
this  tribunal,  here  are  those  of  the  Royal  Rents 
of  Crusade,  and  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  depen- 
dent upon  Lima. 

Besides « the  above  ten^les  are  twochapds; 
QOe.wilthin  the  town^  under  a  large  arch  of  stone, 


of  fine  architecture,  dedicated  to  the  Reyna  dm 
los  Angeles,  with  this  title ;  and  the  other  with 
the  title  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Uafu)  of  Anaquito, 
the  place  wherein  is  interred  the  Viceroy  Blasco 
Nunez  Vela. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  is  a  fort,  and  a  narrow 
bridge,  by  which  to  pass  the  river  Machangera, 
of  fine  consti*i]iction,  although  the  builders  of  tiie 
same  are  not  known.  It  is  a  head  setdement  of 
a  bishopric,  erected  in  1545,  sufiragan  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Santa  F6.  In  1736  were  sent  to 
this  cit^,  by  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  of 
Paris,  ui  order  to  make  a^onomical  and  physi- 
cal observations,  Luis  Godin,  Peter  Booguer, 
Charles  Condamine,  and  others;  the  same  having 
been  accompanied  by  the  naval  officers  Don 
Jorge  Juan  and  Don  Antonio  de  UUoa;  and 
these,  having  finished  their  labours,  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  them  by  an  inscription,  which 
was  engraved  in  alabaster,  and  fixed  on  a  wall 
of  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  is  as 
foUows : 

^^  Observationibus  Ludovici  Godin,  Petri 
Bouguer,  Caroli  Mariae  de  la  Condamine,  a  Re- 
gia  Parisiensi  Scientiarum  Academia^  inventa 
sunt  Quiti,  latitude  hujuscc  templi  australis 
grad.  0.  min.  3  sec.  18.  longitudo  occidentalis 
ab  observatorio  Regie  grad.  81  min.  2S.  Dedi- 
natio  acus  magneticae  a  borea  ad  orientem,  ex- 
eunte  anno  17S5,^d.8.  rain.  45,  anno  1742,  grad. 
8.  min.  SO.  Inclinatio  ejusdem  infra  Orizontem, 
parte  boreali,  conchoB,  anno  1739,  grad.  19. 
Quiti  1741,  grad.  15.  Altitudines  supra  libellam 
maris  geometrice  coUectae  in  exapeois  Parisien- 
sibus  spectabiliorum  nive  perenni  hujus  Provin- 
ciae  Montium,  quorum  plerique  flammas  evo- 
muerunt :  Cota-cache  2567,  Cayambur  9Q88, 
Antisana  3016,  Cotopaxi  S952,  Tunguragua 
S623,  Sangay  etiam  nunc  ardentis  S6787Chimbo- 
raso  32S0,Illini8a  S717,  Soli  Quitensis  in  foro  ma- 
jori  1468,  Crucis  in  proximo  Pichincha  mentis 
verticeconspicusB  S049,  acutioris  ac  lapidei  cacu- 
minis,  nive  plerumque  operti  843S  ut  &  nivi& 
infimas  permanentis  in  montibus  nivosis :  medi» 
elevatio  mercurii  in  barometro  susp^nsi  in  Zona 
Torrida,  eaque  parum  variabilis  in  ora  maritima 
poUicum  28.  linearum  0.  Quiti  poll.  SO.  lin.  0| 
in  Pichinche  ad  crucem  polk  17.  lin.  7.  ad  nivem 

KU.  16.  lin.  0.  spiritus  vini  qui  in  thermometro 
^aumuriano  a  partibus  1000  incipiente  gelu  ad 
1080  partes  in  aqua  fervente  intumescit :  dilatio^ 
Quiti  k  partibus  1008  ad  partes  1018  juxta  mare 
k  1017  ad  1029  in  fastigio  Pichinche  k  995  ad 
1012.  Soni  velocitatis  unius  minuti  secundi  in- 
tervale  hexapedarum  175.     Pendulj  simplicia; 
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cquinoedaliB,  unius  minuti  secundi  tempori»  tnc' 
fbi,  in altitudine Soli QuitensisArchetypus. 


[ 


} 


(Mensune  naturalis  exemplar,  utinam  &  uni- 
versalifi). 

.  (Equalis  ^-^  Hexapedae,  sea  pedibus  3.  pol- 
licibuB  0.  lineis  6-^  major  in  proximaB  maris 
littore  ,^  lin.  minor  in  apice  Pichinche  -^ 
Un.  Refractio  Astronomica  Orizontalis  sab 
iEIquatore  media,  juxta  mare  S7  min.  ad  nivem 
in  Chimboraso  19^  5V^;  ex  qua  et  aliis  ob- 
servatis  Quiti  fi9^  50^^.  Limborum  inferiorum 
Solis  in  Tropids  Dec.  1736  &  Junii  1737, 
distantia  instrumento  dodecapedalia  mensurata 
grad.  47.  min.  28  sec.  36.  ex  qua  positis  dia- 
metris  Solis.  min.  32.  sec.  37  &  31^  33^^  Re« 
firactione  in  66  grad.  altitudinis  (K  15^^.  Paral- 
lax! vero  4^  4<y^  eruiter  obliquitas  ESdipticae, 
circa  Elouinoctium  Martii  1737,  grad.  23.  min. 
28.  sec.  28,  Steilae  triem  in  Baltheo  Ononis  me- 
diae (Bayero  £)  declinatio  Australis  Julio  1737. 
grad.  1.  min.  23.  sec.  40.  Ex  arcu  g^duum 
plusquam  trium  reipsa  dimenso  gradus  Meridi- 
ani,  seu  latitudinis  primus,  ad  libellam  maris 
reductus  Hexap  56650.  Quorum  memoriam  ad 
Physices,  Astronomis,  Geo^praphiae,  Nautice  in- 
crementa  hoc  marmore  parieti  Templi  Collegii 
Maximi  Quitensis  Soc.  Jcsu  affixo,  hujus  et 
posteri  JEvi  utilitati  Y.  D.  C.  Spissimi  Oteerva- 
lories  Anno  Christi,  1742." 

Don  Carlos  de  la  Condamine  discovered  also 
the  meridian  in  the  terrace  of  the  coUese  of  the 
Jesuits,  but,  having;  made  it  upon  briw,  it  was 
lost  by  time ;  and  in  1766  anotner  meridian  was 
established  upon  stone,  in  the  same  spot  as  be* 
fore,  the  following  inscription  being  affixed  on 
a  piece  of  marble,  on  a  wall  close  b^. 
.  ^'  Ab  Academicis  Parisien  lateritio  iniequali 
solo.  A.  1736.  Superinducta  linea  Meridiana  tem* 
porum  injuria,  Gnomone  avulse,  plane  deleta, 
Kane  stratis  lapidibus  incisam,  Ma^netica  Acu 
10  grad.  ad  orientem  declinante  XII.  Kal.  Jan. 
17^,  Gnomone  restitute,  produxere,  &  Helio- 
roloj|;ium  quadrifons,  13.  min.  17.  sec.  in  boream 
inclmans,  in  hac  Rectorali  Area  YIII.  Kal 
Majas  1766,  Spiral!  column®  lapideae  oommuni 
studio  AA.  PP.  id  est  Academici  Pichinchenses 
imposuere." 

This  same  Pichinchensan  academy  prelected 
and  built  the  beautiful  pas^  without  the  city,,  at 


the  entrance  of  the  Santa  Prisu,  in  the  Banura 
of  Afiaquito,  putting  in  the  inner  front  of  the 
gate,  or  entrance,  the  following  inscription,  on 
a  marble  slab. 

^^  The  Idea  of  the  Sefior  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Zelaya;  President  of  the 
Royal  Audience,  Governor  and  Commandant- 
General  of  this  province,  &c.  The  work  of  the 
Senores  the  Ordinory  Alcaldes,  Don  Clemente 
Sanchez,  Knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  Mar* 
quis  de  Villa-Orellana,  Viscount  of  Antesana, 
&c.  and  Don  Miguel  de  Olmedo,  Commissary 
of  war,  &cr  who  at  their  private  expense  offer 
this  to  the  public.  Anno  1767." 

The  population  of  Quito  is  composed  of 
58,000  inhabitants,  Spaniards,  Creoles,  people 
of  colour,  and  Indians.  Amongst  the  former  are 
six  titles  of  marquises,  one  of  count,  and  many 
knights  of  military  orders,  and  several  iUustrious 
families.  The  Creoles  are  docile,  humane,  cour- 
teous, liberal,  attached  to  foreigners,  inclined 
to  piety,  and  of  an  acute  ^nius  and  capacity. 
The  Inoians  are  the  most  civilized  of  the  king- 
dom, extremely  dexterous  in  all  arts  and  offices, 
and  particularly  in  painting  and  sculpture,  jj^^e 
population,  in  1802,  had  increased  to  70,000 
souls — the  greater  part  of  them  are  Indians,  and 
it  has  been  suggested,  by  persons  well  acquaint-  /  , 
ed  with  the  country,  and  disposed  to  fiivour  the  /  < 
new  order  of  things  establishing  there^  that  the  ^^ 
town  should  be  called^^  the  capitalof  the  Indians:' '  j      ^ 

The  temperature  is  so  benign,  that  the  com- 
mon clothing,  the  whole  year  round,  is  nothing 
but  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool.  It  abounds  in 
all  kinds  of  the  most  exquisite  vegetable  produc- 
tions, with  whidi  it  furnishes  the  settlements  and 
cities  of  its  jurisdiction ;  so  that  its  market-place 
affords  an  immense  collection  of  fruits,  flowers, 
birds,  garden  herbs,  and  whatever  the  imagina- 
tion may  solicit,  for  the  luxury  of  life ;  and  all 
being  very  cheap.  It  fok*merly  had  a  lucrative 
commerce,  butwhichhasfidlen  offconsideraUy. 
With  all  the  above  advantages,  it  has  always 
been  much  afflicted  with  earthauakes,  which 
have  caused  the  greatest  mischier ;  as  was  most 
particularly  the  case  in  that  of  1755.  It  has  a 
Dody  of  mjlitia,  which  was  established  after  the 
insurrection  of  the  people  in  1765.  it  is. the 
native  place  of  many  perscnus  illustrious  for  their 
virtues,  military  and  literary  talents;  and  such 
are, 

The  venerable  mother  Madriana  de  Jesus, 
Florez  y  Paredes,  called  La  Azuzena  de  Qaito^ 
whose  canonization  is  in  agitation. 


H/  * 
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Tlie  mother  Sor  Mariana  de  Jesus. 

Fr.  Bernardo  Bohoraues,  a  religious  Merce* 
narian,  who  died  with  tne  fame  of  sanctity. . 

The  fathers  Pedro  de  Alcocer  y  Christoval  de 
Cevallos  of  the  Jesuits,  apostolical  and  zealous 
missionaries  in  the  province  of  Mainas. 

Don  Fr,  Domimro  Yalderrama,  archbishop  of 
St.  Domingo.     ^ 

Don  Fr,  Luis  de  Armendarig,  Bernardine 
monk,  bishop  of  Jaca,  archbishop  of  Tarragona, 
and  viceroy  of  Catalufia. 

Don  Fr,  Caspar  de  Yillaroel,  of  the  order  of 
SanAgustin,  bishop  of  Santiago  of  Chile,  and  of 
Arequipa,  a  celebrated  writer. 

Don  J  uan  Machado  de  Chaves,  bishop  of  Po- 

Syan,  author  of  the  work  called  the  Perfecto 
mfesor. 

Don  Vasco  de  Contreras  Valverde,  commissary 
of  Crusade,  a  subject  of  great  literature. 

Fr,  Joseph  Maldonado,  of  the  order  of  San 
Francisco,  commissary-general  of  his  order,  and 
author  of  many  works. 

Don  Joseph  de  Peralta  y  Mendoza,  professor 
at  Salamanca. 

Don  Martin  de  Peralta,  oidor  of  Quito,  and 
of  Mexico ;  an  example  to  ministers  for  his  in- 
timity and  intelligence.  * 
-  Don  Pedro  Maldonado  y  Sotomayor,  a  young 
man  of  the  most  consummate  learning,  lioth  in 
mathematics  and  physics ;  so  as  to  have  become 
professor  of  the  sciences  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
Royal  Society  at  London;  chamberlain  to  his 
majesty,  and  governor  of  Esmeraldas.  He  died 
in  London,  in  the  iSower  of  his  a^e. 

The  Inca  Atahuallpa,  last  Emneror  of  Peru. 

Don  Lope  de  Armendariz,  nrst  Marquis  of 
CSadreita,  General  of  GaUeons.  —  And  besides 
the  above  are  many  others,  which  we  have  no 
room   to    enumerate;    although    those   already 

J  [noted  serve  to  show  how  Quito  was  adorned.— 
t  is  304  leagues  from  Stota  F6,  the  capital  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  SOO  from  Lima,  and 
80  from  the  coasts  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  long.  S98^ 
18^  4&^^  from  the  meridian  of  Teneriffe,  and  in 
lat,  13^ 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Quito. 

L  Don  Garci  Diaz  Arias,  first  bishop,  elected 
in  1545,.  and  consecrated  at  Lima.  He  died  in 
1568.  The  Master  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  sayp, 
that  he  was  not  consecrated,  and  that  his  election 
yfna  in  1550 ;  but  in  the  above  dites  he"  appears 
to  have  erved,  at  least  according  to  the  archives 
of  that  city. 


8.^  Don  PedM  4e  la  Peila^  of  the  order  of  Sk 
Domingo,  native  of  Gotarrubras,  in  the  archt 
bishopric  of  Burgos.  He  was  collegiate  in  the 
college  of  San  Grregorio  de  Yalladmid,  passed 
to  the  Indies  in  1550,  was  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  a  zealous  missionary  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Vera  Paz,  and  from  thence,  pro- 
motea  to  Quito  in  1563.  He  assisted  and  pre« 
sided  at  the  councils  which  was  celebratea  at 
Lima,  at  the  deafhof  Jr.  Geronimo  de  Loaisa; 
founded  the  convent  ofthe  nuns  of  La  ConcqpdoB^ 
and  in  his  native  place  a  house  for  debtors,  and 
at  Lima  a  chapel ;  and  died  in  this  city,  during 
the  council  of  1588. 

-  3*  Don  Fr,  Antomo  de  San  Miguel  y  Solier, 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  a  Creole  of  Peru: 
illustrious  in  sanctity  and  merits,  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher.  He  was  provincial,  confessed 
himself  three  times  a  day,  one  time  to  say  mass, 
the  second  after  mass,  and  the  third  at  night. 
The  kino^,  PhUip  II.  in  reward  for  his  virtue, 
presented  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chile,  and  in 
this  quality  he  assisted  at  tne  provincial  council 
celebrated  at  Lima,  by  Don  Fr,  Geronimo  de 
Loaisa.  He  sought  a  licence  to  renounce  the 
bishopric,  but,  instead  of  meeting  his  wish,  he 
was  promoted  to  Quito  in  1590,  and  died  at 
Riobamba,  three  days  before  he  arrived  at  the 
aforesaid  city,  in  1591. 

4.  Don  Fr,  Luis  Lopez  de  Solis,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Salamanca.  He  passed 
to  Peru  in  1546,  graduated  as  master,  and  was 
professor  of  vespers,  and  prime  in  the  univo^ity 
of  Lima,  calificador  of  the  holy  tribunal,  con- 
suitor  to  the  Vicer^  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo, 
and  presented  by  Philip  II.  to  the  bishopric  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata ;  afterwards  translated  to  that  of 
Paraguay,  and  being  nominated  to  that  of  La 
Paz,  promoted  to  Quito  in  1593.  He  founded 
three  parishes,  and  as  many  convents  for  nuns, 
in  different  settlements ;  celebrated  two  synods, 
consecrated  203  altars^  confirmed  at  Lima,  Trux- 
illo,  and  Quito,  188,873  souls;  and  endowed, 
at  his  convent  at  Lima,  the  festival  of  San 
Agustin,  giving  a  golden  cup  fi^r  the  same; 
visited  his  biriiopric,  and  bestowed  much  alms, 
and  one  very  considerable  endowment  to  the 
convent  of  San  Augustin  de  Salamanca,  to  repair 
the  loss  it  had  siratained  by  a  fire ;  and  was  at 
length  promoted  to  the  arcihoishopric  of  Charcaa 
in  1600,  and  died  before  he  entered  Lima,  with 
ihe  fame  of  sanctity. 
'  5.  Don  Fr.  Salvadw  de  Ribera,  of  the  ordet 
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of  St.  Dpmingb,  native  of  laiaa,  son  of  the  cde«- 
brated  Nicolas  de  Ribera,  who  was  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Peru,  and  peoplers  of  Lima,  where 
he  was  three  times  prior,  and  where  he  built 
the  magnificent  c(mvent  of  his  order ;  twice  pro- 
vincial, professor  in  the  uniTersity  of  that  capi- 
tal^ cdificador  of  the  holy  office,  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher;  dlected  bishop  of  Quito  in. 1607. 
He  died  in  161^2. 

.  6»  Don  Fernando  Arias  de  Ugarle,  of  whom 
we  have  treated  in  the  series  of  the  archbishops 
of  Santa  Fi,  whither  he  was  promoted  in  1617. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Alonso  de  SantiUana,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  SeviUa.  At  the  death 
of  his  brother  he  was  heir  to  the  mayoralty,  but 
preferred  rather  to  follow  a  reli^ous  life.  He 
was  master  in  his  religion,  and  j^ior  of  the  cofi- 
yents  of  the  orders  of  AlcarAz,  Marchena.  and 
Almagro ;  provincial  of  the  province  of  Anda- 
lucia,  add  elected  Inshop  of' Quito  in  1618.  He 
was  extremely  diaritable,  ^ve  to  the  convent 
of  San  Pablo  de  Sevilla  many  pictures  of  saints 
of  the  order,  which  stand  above  the  seats  of  the 
choir;  many  books  and  ornaments,  and  6000  dol** 
lars  to  rebuild  the .  chapel,  in  which  are  interred 
his  ancestors,  in  the  college  of  San  Salvador ; 
also  founding  a  chapel.  With  an  endowment  of 
eight  reals  for  each  mass.    He  died  in'  1620. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Sotomayor,  of  the 
orde^of  San  Francisco,  native  of  Santo  Tom^, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Tuy.  He  was  guardian  of 
the  convents  of  Monforte  and  Salamanca,  dtfim" 
dor  in  the  general  chapter  which  was  celebrated 
at  Rome ;  presented  by  Don  Philip  IV.  to  the 
bishopric  of  Cartagena  of  the  Indies,  and  tran- 
slated to  the  bishopric  of  Quito  in  1623.    He 

Sve  to  his  church  a  frontal  of  silver,  which  cost 
00  ducats,  and  to  the  poor  infinite  alms.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  archoishopric  of  Charcas  in 
1628,  and,  before  he  arrived,  died  at  Potosi; 
from  whence  his  body  was  translated  to  his 
native  place,  which  he  had  endowed  with  a  rent 
of  400  ducats. 

9.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  Oviedo,  monk  of  San 
Bernardo ;  of  whom  we  ha^e  spoken  amongst 
the  archbishops  of  St.  Domingo  and  of  Charcas. 

10.  Don  Agustin  de  Ugarte  y  Saravia.  He 
passed  from  the  bishopric  of  Arequipa,  governed 
lour  years,  and  died  in  1650. 

11.  DonAlonsode  la  Pena  Montenegro,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  Padron  in  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  San- 
tiago, where  he  was  professor  of  arts,  coUeffiate 
in  the  coll^i^e  of  its  university,  afterwards  in 
-tfaaiofSanfibrtokHnedeSalamancay  magisterial 


canon  of  the  church  of  Mondofiedo,  and  after- 
wards of  Santiago ;  presented  by  Philip  IV.  to 
the  bishopric  of  Quito  in  1652 ;  he  governed 
that  churcn,  with  great  zeal,  for  26  years ;  wrote 
the  celebrated  work  entitled  ^^  Itenerario  para 
Parrocos  de  Indies,"  which  has  been,r  and  con- 
tinues to.be,  the  principal  guide  of  the  curates, 
and  died  in  1688. 

12.  Don  Sancho  de  Andrade  y  Figueroa.  He 
passed  from  Guamanga.to  be  auxiliary  bisho))  to 
the  former,  through  the  advanced  age  of  the 
same,  and  at  his  death  took  possession  of  the 
bishopric,  in  the  aforesaid  year,  governing  that 
diocese  till  1702,  when  he  died. 

13.  Don  Dieffo  Ladron  de  Guevara,  who  was 
also  promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  Guamanga 
to  this  of  Quito,  and  thence  aestined  to  be  vice- 
roy of  Lima  in  1710.  He  died  at  Mexico,  upon 
his  return  to  Europe,  in  1718. 

14.  Don  Luis  Francisco  Romero,  promoted 
from  the  church  of  Santiago  de  Chile  in  17!^, 
and  from  this  of  Quito  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Charcas  in  1726. 

15.  Don  Juan  Gomez  de  Frias,  who  was  pro- 
moted from  the  bishopric  of  Popay&n,  and  died 
in  1729. 

16.  Don  Juan  de  Escandon,  who  was  pro- 
moted from  the  church  of  La  Imperial  of  Ctiile^ 
and,  before  he  entered  Quito,  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Lima,  in  1732. 

17.  Don  Andres  de  Paredes  Polanco  y  Annen- 
dariz,  native  of  Lima ;  elected  bishop  of  La  Im- 
perial of  Chile,  .and,  before  he  took  possession^ 
promoted  to  Quito  in  1734.  He  died  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Sangoloui,  in  1745. 

18.  Don  Juaa  Nieto  Polo  del  Aguila,  nativjB 
of  Popay&n.  He  passed  from  the  oishopric  of 
Santa  Marta  in  1749,  and  died  in  1759. 

19.  Don  Pedro  Ponce  y  Carrasco,  native  of 
Sevilla,  bishop  of  Adramite,  and  auxiliary  bishop 
of  Cuba.  Elected  to  Quito  in  1762,  took  pos- 
session in  1764,  and  died  in  1776. 

20.  Don  Bias  Sobrino  y  M inayo ;  elected  bi- 
shop of  Cartagena  de  Indias,  and  promoted  to 
the  church  of  Quito  in  1776. 

.  21 .  Don  Joseph  Perez  Calama^  native  of  Sala- 
manca, dean  of  the  holy  church  of  V alladolid  of 
Mechoac&n ;  elected  bishop  of  Quito  in  1788. 

Presidents,  Governors,  and  Commandants- 
general,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

1.  The  Licentiate  Caiiaveral^  first  president, 
according  to  the  archives :  he  died  in  1586. 

2..  The  Doctor  Miguel  Barros  de  San  MilUn : 
he  entered  in  1588,  was  separated  from  the  pre- 
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Bideiicy,  and  called  to  Lima  by  the  ^ceroj  of 
Peru  in  1589. 

S.  The  Licentiate  Maranon,  who  took  posses- 
sion in  159S,  and  died  in  1593. 

4.  The  Licentiate  Migiid  de  Ibarra,  in  1595  : 
he  died  in  1597. 

5.  The  Licentiate  Martin  de  Recalde;  pro- 
moted from  being  otdbr  of  Santa  F^  to  this  pre- 
sidency. 

6.  Don  Antonio  de  Murra,  who  passed  as 
mioT  from  Mexico,  and  died  in  1603. 

7.  The  Licentiate  Juan  de  Lizarazu,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago :  he  was  promoted  from 
the  presidency  of  Charcas  to  this  of  Quito  in 
1613,  and  died  in  1619. 

8.  Don  Martin  de  Arriola,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Alcantara:  he  entered  in  1€^,  and  died  in 
16S6. 

9.  Don  Pedro  Yazguez  de  Yelasco,  who  was 
promoted  from  the  presidency  of  Charcas. 

10.  Don  Antonio  Fernando  de  Heredia,  knight 
4Df  the  order  of  Santiago. 

11.  Don  Diego  del  Corro  Carrascal,  first  in- 
Quisitor  of  Cartagena  of  the  Indies :  he  died 
tnere. 

12.  The  Doctor  Don  Alonso  de  la  Pefia  Mon- 
tenegro, bishop  of  that  diocese ;  nominated  pre- 
sident in  1658,  which  he  exercised  till  1663. 

13.  Don  Lope  Antonio  de  Munive,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara  in  1664 :  he  died  in  1670. 

14.  Don  Mateo  de  Mata,  of  the  same  order  as 
the  former,  in  1672. 

15.  Don  Francisco  Lopez  DicastiUo,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Calatrava  in  1688,  till  1706. 

16.  Don  Juan  de  Sosaja,  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago, in  1711  :  he  died  m  1715. 

17.  Don  Santiago  de  Larrain,  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  nominated  provisionally  in  1715,  con- 
firmed by  the. king  in  1721 :  he  finished  his  reign 
in  1726. 

18.  Don  Dionisio  de  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  who 
entered  Quito  in  1728  :  he  governed  till  1736. 

19;  Don  Joseph  de  Araujo  y  Rio :  he  took 
possession  in  1743. 

20.  The  Doctor  Don  Fernando  Sanchez  de 
Orellana,  Marquis  of  Solanda,  in  1745,  till  1753. 

21.  Don  Juan  Pio  de  Montuiar  y  Fraso,  Mar- 
quis of  Selva  Alegre,  kiiight  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago, and  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  :  he  took 
possession  in  1761. 

^  22.   Don  Juan  Antonio  Zelaya  y  Yirgara, 

lieutenant-colonel  of  the  royal  armies :  he  passed 

firom  the  government  of  Guayaquil  in  1766,  and 

governed  till  1767. 

23.  Don  Joseph  Angel  Diguja  y  Quifiones,  a 
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colonel :  he  was  promoted  fbom  tbi^  govemmetit 
of  Cumana  in  17or,  and  reigned  till  1777 ;  when 
the  presidency  was  suppressed,  and  he  remained 
in  quality  of  regent. 

^.  Don  Joseph  Garcia  de  Leon  y  Pisaito^ 
who  governed  till  1783 ;  when  he  was  promoted 
to  a  place  in  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

25.  Don  Juan  Joseph  de  Villaluenga  y  Marfil, 
who  governed  as  regent  firom  17^. 

Quito,  a  river  of  tiie  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choco  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  rises  fi*om  a  lake  dose  to  another,  firom  whence 
the  river  San  Pablo  takes  its  rise,  in  the  province 
of  Novita;  and  at  a  small  distance  firom  this  lake 
these  rivers  unite  and  form  the  Atrato. 

QUIYA,  a  province  of  California  in  N.  Ame* 
rica,  very  tiiinly  peopled  with  barbarian  Indians, 
and  consequently  but  little  known  :  between  lat 
30°  and  35^  ». 

QUIVIO,  a  settlement  and  ariento  of  silver 
mines,  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Chiun*^ 
bivilcas  in  Peru» 

QUIVIQUINTA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Acaponeta  in  Nueva  Espana.  Eight  leagues  ir. 
of  its  capital. 

QUI  V  IRA,  a  province  of  New  Mexico  in  N. 
America,  discovered  by  Francisco  Yazques  Core* 
nado,  native  of  Salamanca,  through  the  order  of 
the  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espafia,  Don  Antonio  ^ 
Mendosa,  in  1542.  It  is  a  plain  country,  with* 
out  trees,  stones,  or  any  thing  whatever.  It  was 
very  thinly  peopled,  and  its  natives  go  naked, 
covering  only  the  pal^  of  shame  with  leather; 
of  which  substance  they  also  make  shoes.  The 
women  have  the  vanity  of  wearing  their  hair  \eTj 
long.  They  have  no  bread  of  anv  sort,  and  their 
principal  aliment  is  flesh,  which  thev  roost  fire- 
ouently  eat  raw,  as  they  have  no  niel  or  any 
tning  to  make  fire,  save  cow-dun^;  the  &t  of 
which  animal  they  eat  immediately  firom  the 
beast,  and  the  blood  of  which  they  drink  whilst 
warm.  They  wander  about  in  ffreat  tribes,  and 
often  change  their  abode,  like  the  Moors,  being 
directed  in  this  by  the  pastures  which  they  may 
find  for  their  cattle,  their  only  source  of  wealth. 
These  oxen  are  as  large  as  those  of  Europe,  al- 
though their  horns  are  shorter ;  they  have  a  large 
lump  on  the  fi*ont  of  the  head,  and  on  their  fore- 

Crts  is  a  very  long  wool ;  so  that  in  firont  the 
ir  hanging  in  knots,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
long  beard.  The  nedL  is  long  and  hairy  in  the 
extreme.  They  are  nimble  but  iwly  to  behold ; 
and  from  them  the  Indians  provioe  themselves 
with  food|  drink,  clothing,  slms,  &c.    Of  thdr 
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«kin8  aho  they  make  ropes ;  of  their  bones,  bod- 
kins ;  of  the  muscles  and  hair,  thread ;   of  the 
horns,  stomach,  and  bladder,  vessels  for  drink- 
ing' ;  of  the  dung,  fire  and  candle ;  of  the  calves, 
vessels  for  holdinfip  water ;  and,  in  short,  from 
them  altogether  thej  derive  everjr  thing  neces- 
sary to  their  mode  of  life.    There  are  also  in  this 
province  other  animals  as  large  as  horses,  but 
which,  from  having  horns  and  wool,  they  call 
sheep ;  also  dogs  of  an  immense  size  and  Lrce- 
nefis,  which  vie  with  a  bull,  and  cany  loads  of 
tw  carrobas  weight  wlien  the  Indians  go  out  to 
the  chase,  or  proceed  to  change  their  residence. 

This  country  produces  many  iruits ;  such  as 
dierries,  mulberries,  nuts,  melons,  and  grapes. 
When  the  Spaniards  arrived  here  the  governor 
was  the  coc^i^e,  called.  Tatarr&s ;  and  the  names 
of  the  chief  persons  who  arrived  were^  Andres 
Deeampo,  a  -Povtugnese ;  Fr,  Juan  Padilla,  of 
the  order  of  S.  Francisco,  and  another  religious; 
also  18  converted  Indians  of  Mechoadin.  But 
*  the  Quivirenses  having  put  to  death  some  of 
these,  the  rest  escaped ;  the  Portuguese,  how- 
ever, remaining  prisoner  and  not  effecting  his 
escape  till  10  months  afterwards,  by  the  protec- 
tion of  two  dogs ;  arriving  at  Mexico  with  his 
hair  and  nails  excessively  grown  :  and  from  this 
time  it  has  never  been  attempted  to  reduce  the 
natives  of  this  province.  In  lat.  42^  n. ;  of  a 
mild  climate,  and  abounding  in  water. 

QUIXE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  anneiced  .to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Querobamba. 

QUIXOS  Y  MACAS,  a  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  bounded  ii. 
-  by  the  province  of  Pastos,  s.  by  that. of  Cuenca, 
10.  by  tnose  of  Tacunga  and  Ambaro,  from  the 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  cardillera  of  mountains 
of  Gotopaxi  and  Cayamburu,  and  e,  by  the  go- 
vernment and  missions  of  Mainas.   It  is  a  country 
extremely  mountainous,    full    of  ravines,   and 
abounding  in  rivers,  some   of  which  are  very 
large,  and  all  running  into  the  Maranon.    This, 
territory  is  impassable,  except  on  foot ;  and  thus 
it  was  traversed  by  the  missionaries,  who  at  die 
expense  of  great  labours  and  fatigues  entered 
Mainas.    Its  temperature  is  cold,  and  it  pro- 
daces  much  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed  in  Peru,  whither  it  is  Carried 
by  Guayaquil  and  Piura.    The  cultivation  of 
these  fruits  is  the  cause  why  little  attention  is 
paid  to  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  of  •  these  only 
as  much  being  sown  as  are  barely  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  not  but  that  the 
Uanuras  and  ravines  are  extremely  fertile.   Here  . 
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minerate  of  cold  and  of  bl^e  dvst,  and  a  restn 
which  they  call  l^ee^r/ifKe,  and  whicji  is,  in 
fact,  very  fine.  Cinnamon  is  produced  here  in 
abundance,  and  would,  if  properly  cultivated, 
be  as  good  ns.  that  of  Ceylon,  although  what 
there  is,  is  in  great  estimation  and  of  great  con- 
sumption in  the  provinces  of  Peru. 

This  country  was  discpyered  by  Gonzalo  Diaz 
de  Pinada,  in  1536,  who  was  sent  by  Sebastian 
dc  Belalcazar,  from  Popay&n,  to  investigate  the 
embouchure  of  the  grand  river  Ma^^dalena,  and 
to  acquire  information  respecting  tne  countries 
bordering  upon  it :  and  with  adfices  thus  re- 
ceived Gronzalo  Pizarro,  governor  of  Quito,  in 
1539  ;  but  the  bad  success  and  perils  of  this  jour- 
ney did  not  sulfer  their  views  to  be  realised  ;:and, 
accordingly,  the  territory  remained  uncuhivated 

•  until  Iddd,  when  Don  Andres  Hurtado,  Marquis 
of  Cafiete,  Viceroy  of  Peru,  sent  ^Gil  Hainuroz 

-  Davalos  to  conquer  and  settfe  it ;  as  he  really  cf- 

*  fected,  reducing  the  natives.  This  province  is  at 
present  divided  into  two  districts;  irhidi  nxe 
those- of  Quito  and  Macas.  ilt  .is  )lx>unded  e.  Jbj 
that  of  Mainas,  s.  by  the  government  of  Braca- 
moros  and  Yag^arsongo,  and  w.  by  the  cordillera 
of  the  Andes.  In  bom  these  districts  the  inha- 
bitants are  continually  infested  with  incursions 
from  the  infidel  Indians,  who  surround  the  said 
districts  on  all  sides ;  and  thus  each  settlement 
has  -a  certain  set  of  savages  to  molest  it  continu- 
ally ;  and  should  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  set- 
tlements issue  out  ag^inst.th^se  troublesome  in- 
vaders, the  only  advantage  they  obtain  .is  put- 
ting them  to  flight  for  a.  time  and  taking  a  fi^ 
prisoners,  whilst  the' rest  return,  after  a  certain 
period,  with  firesh  vigour ;  although  they  never 
form  any  thing  like  a  regular  ^settlement,  but 
merely.waital^utthe  regular  settlements  for. a 
conveniept  opportunity  for  plund^,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  their  lives.  This  harassing  state  tp  which 
the  settlements,  have  constantly  been  exposed^  is 
the  principal  cause,  not  to  mention  the  climate, 
why  the  population  is  in  such  a  state  of  decrease. 

The  cities  and  settlements  of  this  province  are 
the  following : 

In  the  district  of  Quixos, 


Cities. 
Baezi,  the  cftpital, 
Archidona, 
Avila. 


Settlements. 
La  Concepcion, 
Loreto« 
San  Salvador, 
Cota  Pini, 
Santa  Rosa. 


To  the  which  are  added  the  settlements  of  the 
missions  of  Sucumbtos,  .which  were  founded  by 
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the  Jesuits ;  and  which,  although  they  were  10 
in  the  16th  centuiy,  are  now  onty  five. 

San  Diego  de  los  Palmares, 

San  Francisco  de  los  Curiquaxes, 

San  Pedro  de  Alc&ntara  de  la  Coca  o  Nari- 

guera, 
San  Joseph  de  los  Abucees, 
San  Christoval  do  los  Yaguages. 

In  the  district  of  Macas, 
Macas,  the  capital,         Zuna, 
S.  Miguel  de  JNavaez,     Paira, 
Barahonas,  Copueno, 

Yuquiua,  Aguayos. 

Juan  Lopez, 

Quixos,  a  small  river  of  this  province  and  go- 
vernment, which  enters  the  Coca. 

QUIZIAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Atlistac,  and  akaUia  mayor 
of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  32  &- 
milies  of  Indians,  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  tem- 
perature, and  of  a  commerce  consisting  only  in 
maize,  as  its  poverty  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of 
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any  thing  else.    Three  leagues  w.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Cuapala. 

QUIZU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reghniento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  the  settlement  of  Arahuay. 

QULHUACAN,a  settlement  of  the  district  and 
akakUa  mayor  of  Mexilcaltzinco  in  Nueva  Es- 
pafia.  It  contains  834  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
three  leagues  w»  of  its  capital. 

QUOHAN,-a  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  island  St.  Domingo ;  thus  called  from 
tiie  cacique  who  governed  in  it  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards. 

[QUOREPOTY,  or  Qubrepoty,  a  parish  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  si- 
tuate on  the  e.  banh  of  the  Paraguav,  about  61 
miles  n.  from  Asuncion.  In  lat.  Sl^  23^  25'^  i. 
and  long.  57<*  IS'  &'  w.] 

QUOKURUPA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brasil.  It 
rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters*  the 
sea  between  the  point  Abre  Ojos  and  Uie  island 
Goerce. 
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RaBEL,  Pvnta  de  Juan,  a  cape  of  St.  Do- 
mingo on  the  s.  coast,  between  Point  St.  Nicolas 
and  the  port  Del  Agua. 

RABIJUNCO,  PuNTA  DE,  an  extremity  of 
the  w.  coast,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  island  of  luagua. 

RABIN AL,  S.  Pablo  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  alcaliUa  mayor  of  Vera  Paz  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  situate  in  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  valley,  which  thev  call  of  San  Ni- 
colas, on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  fertilizes  it, 
and  affords  an  abundance  of  fish.  It  is  of  a  mo- 
derately hot  temperature,  and  abounding  in  ve- 
||etable  productions  and  delicate  fruits ;  as  also 
m  cattle,  birds,  and  game,  and  most  particularly 
in  sugar  canes.    Inasmuch  as  it  is  scantily  sup- 

tlied  with  wheat,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to 
read  of  maize,  since  this  is  brought  with  great 
ease  in  two  days  from  Suchitepeque,  where  it 
abounds.  The  fertility  and  umorageous  nature 
of  this  settlement  made  it  formerly  a  curacy  in 

Beat  request  by  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St. 
omingo,  to  whom  it  belonged,  until  that  the 
king  commanded  that  the  clergy  should  prevail 
throughout  all  America.    Its  population  consists 


of  18,000  Indians^  and  to  it  are  annexed  the  set- 
tlements of  Salania  and  of  Choi. 

Rabinal,  a  mountain  near  the  former  settle- 
ment, from  whence  it  is  named. 

RABO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  wnich  runs  ii.  and 
enters  the  river  Negro. 

[RABY,  a  small  township  pt  New  Hampshire 
in  Hillsborough  County ;  about  65  miles  w.  hj 
s.  of  Portsmouth,  and  47  n.  w.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1760,  and  contains  S38  inha- 
bitants.! 

RACAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  is  entirely  of  Indians,  abounds  in  beautiful 
pastures,  and  is  four  leagues  n.  w.  of  its  capital, 
and  two  n.  of  that  of  Suyausi.    In  lat.  99  b9f  s. 

RACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Los  Reyes. 

[RACE,  CapO)  the  s.  e.  point  of  Newfound- 
land Island  in  tne  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  fi>ur  leagues 
5.  of  Cape  Ballard.  Lat.  46""  4S^  n.  Long.  58° 
4^  w.    The  Yiigin  Rocks,  much  dread^  by 
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mariners,  are  about  80  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of 
Cape  RaceJ  ^ 

[Race,  Point,  the  ».  w.  extremity  of  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts ;  a  league  n.  w.  of  Province  Town. 
When  within  a  mile  of  this  point,  with  a  iair 
wind  and  tide  of  flood,  jour  course  to  Boston  is 
n.  w.  by  w.  distance  15  leagues.  A  number  of 
huts  are  erected. here  on  the  loose  sands,  by  those 
who  come  from  Province  Town  to  fish  in  boats.] 

RACINE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America.  It  runs 
i.  between  the  rivers  Sioux  and  Grand,  and  turn- 
ing a?,  enters  the  Missouri. 

KACLLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimierUo  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Caxacay. 

RACOON,  a  smaU  river  of  the  county  of  Sa- 
lem in  the  province  of  New  Jersey ;  it  runs  w, 
and  enters  the  Delaware. 

Racoon.  Some  islands  near  the  coast  of  S. 
Carolina,  close  to  Cape  Carteret. 

RADA  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena ;  formed  opposite  the 
island  Fuerte,  by  the  point  of  Piedra  and  that  of 
Manzanillo. 

R  ADE,  Grand,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  island 
St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles,  the  greater 
of  them,  and  where  vessels  lie  at  anchor.  It  is 
on  the  s.  w.  coast,  in  the  part  which  the  English 
possessed  before  the  cession  to  the  French,  and 
18  defended  by  a  good  castle,  called  Fort  Charles, 
of  a  square  fifi^re^  and  close  to  the  back  of  which 
are  some  silver  mines,  which  were  formerly 
worked. 

RADGON,  Strait  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of  New- 
foundland, between  the  Strait  of  Smith  and  the 
Bay  of  Taureaux. 

RADNOR,  a  small  city  of  the  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

[Radnor,  a  small  pleasant  town  of  Delaware 
County,  Pennsvlvania.  This  place  \vas  originally 
called  Amstel  by  the  Dutch,  who  began  to  build 
here.] 

[Radnor,  a  town  of  S,  Carolina,  45  miles  w. 
by  s.  of  Charleston,  and  S6  fi.e.  of  Purysburg.] 

RAFAEL,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Chiauitos  Indians  in  reru ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Capivari.  It  is  a  reduccian  of 
the  missions  formed  there  by  the  Jesuits. 

Rafael,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
of  California,  on  the  shoi*e  of  the  coast  of  the 
gulf,  near  the  Bav  of  Los  Angeles. 

Rafael,  anotner,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 


Granada;  near  a  river,  and  s.  of  the  city  of 
Nirua. 

Rafael,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Sonora  in  N.  America ;  near  a  river, 
between  the  settlements  of  San  Martin  and  La 
Merced. 

Rafael,  another,  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Guatemala;  formerly  a  curacy  of  tne 
religious  of  St.  Domingo. 

Rafael,  another,  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimiento  of  Pachacay  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio,  opposite  th^ 
island  of  Santa  J  uana;  and  in  it  the  Spaniards 
have  built  a  fort  as  a  defence  against  the  Arau- 
canos. 

.  Rafael,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veraguain  the  kingdom  of  TierraFirme. 
Twenty-five  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  10 
from  the  city  of  Los  Remedips. 

Rafael,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  e.  coast 
of  St.  Domingo ;  one  of  those  points  which  form 
the  great  Bay  of  Samana.  Twenty -seven  leagues 
from  the  island  of  S.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

RAGE,  Cape,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia; 
between  Port  V  ieux  and  Port  of  Tangrer. 

Rage,  another  cape  or  point,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  coast ;  between  the  Port  of  La  Heve 
and  the  Bay  of  Mirligueche. 

[RAGGED  Harbour,  on  the  e.  coast  of  New- 
/oundland,  is  a  part  of  Catalina  Bay.  Many 
crag^  rocks  lie  about  the  entrance  of  it,  both 
wimm  and  without ;  so  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  enter.  It  is  two  leagues  n.  of  Catalina  Har- 
bour. There  is  good  water  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour.] 

Ragged  Point,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
Barbadoes ;  between  Devil's  Point  and  Baker's 
Bay. 

[Ragged  Island,  the  most  s.  of  the  Ymetaa 
(or,  as  they  are  sometimes  ^Ued,  Ragged  Island 
Keys),  and  which  extend  about  11  leagues  in 
length.  They  are  situated,  on  the  s.  edge  of  the 
Great  Bahama  Bank.  They  are  not  innabited ; 
but  salt  is  made  upon  Ragged  Island  during  the 
proper  season.] 

Ragged  Islands.  Some  islands,  situate  near 
the  s.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  are  five,  all 
small,  and  lie  between  the  Havre  Verd  ana  the 
Portd'Ours. 

[RAIMOND,  a  cape  on  the  s.  side  of  the  8. 

{)eninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  two 
eagues  w.  of  Point  Baynet,  and  II  w.  of  Cape 
Marechaux.  It  has  the  cove  Petite  Anse  on  tne 
e.  and  that  of  Bresiliere  on  the  w.j 
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RAIMUNDO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  country  of  LasAmazonas  in  the  part  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese.  A  reduccion  of  the  infidel 
Indians  of  the  missions  which  are  held  by  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites  of  that  nation ;  and  it  is 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Maruruvaca. 

Raimundo,  S.  another  settlement  of  this  name, 
with  the  addition  of  Las  Casillas,  in  the  province 
Bnd  corregimiento  of  Guatemala.  It  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  thp  settlement  of  San  Juan  de 
Sacatepeaue;  contains  more  than  800  Indians 
who  speaK  the  Kachiquel  idiom,  and  was  a  cu- 
racy of  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominso. 

RAINES,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba* 
does  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Philip. 

RAINH AM,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Bristol  in 
the  colony  of  Plymouth  and  colony  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

[RAINY  Island  River,  a  small  river  of  the 
N.  >V.  Territory ;  having  a  n,  w,  course,  and 
empties  into  Illinois  River,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Little  Rocks  and  Illinois  Lake,  and 
255  miles  from  the  Mississimi  by  the  course  of 
the  river.  It  is  15  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable 
nine  miles  to  the  rocks.J 

[Rainy  Lake,  or  Lake  la  Plus,  a  large  lake 
of  JN.  America  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  it  is  of  a  cunous  figure, 
ha  vine  a  veij  intricate,  coast,  and  is  full  of  small 
islancb.  This  lake  sends  its  waters  into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  from  which  lake  it  lays  about 
60  miles  to  the  s,  e.  and  is  w.  n.  w.  of  Lake  Su- 
perior.! 

RAIs,  a  settlement  of  the  prbrvince  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  United  States,  on  the  shore  of  the 
liver  Jumata. 

RAISIN,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
IP.  between  those  of  Barbue  and  Grand  Riviere, 
and  enters  the  Lake  Michiff&n. 

RA  JAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
tegimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  TicUos. 

[RALEIGH,  the  present  seat  of  government 
ofri.  Carolina;  situate  in  Wake  County,  about 
10  miles  from  Wake  court-house.  In  December 
1791,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  appro- 
priated £  10,000  towards  erecting  public  build- 
ings, and  named  it  afler  the  celebrated  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  under  whose  direction  the  first  set- 
tlement in  N.  America  was  made  at  Roanoake 
Island  in  Albemarle  Sound.  The  state-house,  a 
^  Iare;e  handsome  building,  has  been  lately  finished, 
una  cost  jgGOOO.  Several  other  builmngs  have 
been  erected,  and  a  number  of  dwelling  houses. 
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The  situation  is  healthy.  Its  remoteness  fitiiii 
navigation  is  the  greatest  disadvantage.  It  is 
46  miles  «.  by  e.  ofTFayetteviUe,  94  from  Peters- 
burg in  Virginia.  For  further  account  of  this 
colony  consult  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  i.  p.  12.] 

RALEMO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  territory  of  the  city  Imperial,  to  the  n. 
It  flows  down  nrom  the  cordiUera  of  the  Aniles, 
and  near  its  source  has  the  name  of  Covpo,  runs 
w.  and  enters  the  Pacific  or  S.  Sea,  m  lat.  98^ 
9"  s. 

RAM  ADA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada :  founded  by  Captain  Luis  de  Manjarres 
in  1545,  in  the  valley  of  Up&r,  at  the  8kii*t  of  the 
sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
La  Enea ;  he  giving  it  also  the  name  of  Nueva 
Salamanca,  in  honour  to  his  native  place:  but 
this  name  it  afterwards  lost,  having  fiulen  into  a 
state  of  great  dilapidation,  and  nothing  remaining 
at  the  present  day  but  merelv  some  ruins  on  a 
small  scattered  settlement  of  Indians ;  not  but 
that  it  abounds  in  mines  of  very  good  copper, 
and  some  fine  stone  quarries :  nor  is  it  a  place 
of  inconsiderable  traffic,  as  being  in  the  direct 
road  which  leads  from  Cartagena  to  the  Nuevb 
Re^o.  ^Thirty  leagues  firom  Santa  Marta,  in  the 
jurisdiction  and  district  of  the  city  of  Los  Reyes, 
in  lat.  10^  It. 

Ramada,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tatrija  in  Peru  * 
situate  on  a  craggy  eminence,  the  access  to  it 
being  veir  dangerous.  Eight  leagues  from  the 
settlement  of  Cotagaita. 

RAMADILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Copiapo  in  the  kin^om  of 
Chile;  near  the  capital,  and  at.tiie  skirt  of  a 
mountain  much  celebrated,  and  called  El  Bra- 
mador. 

RAMALLOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ay  res,  whicn  run99k.it.  e.  and 
enters  the  Paran&,  between  the  rivers  of  Matanza 
and  of  En  Medio. 

RAMAUS.  Sonle  isles  of  the  N.  Sed,  nedr 
the  s.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  opposite  the.Bay 
of  VieiUard. 

RAME,  an  island  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  N.  Sea ;  one  of  those  cidled.of  Madelaiiie 
by  the  French :  n.  e.  of  the  island  of  Entree. 

RAMIERS,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Martinique,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cul  de  Sac  RoyaL 

RAMIQUIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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«nd  eortegtmienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Naevo  RejPAO 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  pro- 
duces wheat,  maisse,  and  other  ycgetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  climate,  and  was  the  place  wnere 
the  xipaSf  or  kings  of  Tunja,  had  their  altars  and 
baths.  At  the  present  daj  its  inhabitants  should 
amount  to  900,  with  50  Indians.  Near  it  is  a 
great  cave,  in  which  the  Indians  gave  adoration 
to  a  bird  adorned  with  vari-coloured  pluma^, 
and  several  other  idols ;  in  which  superstition 
thej  remained  for  several  years  after  the  con- 
quest, and  until  a  Catholic  Indian  woman  dis- 
covered the  aforesaid  place  to  Fr.  Diego  Man- 
cera,  a  relieious  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  1590;  when  he  succeeded  in  making  many 
converts,  and  burnt  the  abominable  instruments 
of  their  bl  indness. 

RAMIREZ,  DiBGo,  an  island  of  the  8.  Sea, 
s.  w,  of  Cape  Horn  ;  thu^  called  from  having  been 
dfiseovered  by  Diego  Ramirez  in  1621 :  16  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Magellan.  It  is  uncultivated 
and  desert,  in  lat.  66®  37^  *. 

RAMI-YAGU,  a  small  river  of  the  province' 
and  goveraqfient  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  runs  n.  n,  w.  and  enters  the  Yana, 
near  its  source. 

RAMON,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa. 

RAMOS,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon 
ifi  N.  America,  which  runs  e,  - 

[RAMSAY'S  MiLi/8,  in  N.  Carolina,  are'Si-» 
tuateat  the  conftuence  of  Deep,  with  the  ii.*«>.. 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  River;  about  86  <  miles  «• 
of  Hillsborough,  and  47  s.  e.  of  Guildford  court- 
house.] ' 

[RAnAI,  one  of -the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean,  n.of  Tahoorowa,  and  n.  w.  of 
Mowee  and  Owhyhee.  It  has  about  21,000'  in-f 
habitants.  It  abounds  with  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  tnro^  but  has  few  plantains  or  bread-^il 
trees.} 

RAN  AS,  a  shoal  of  rocks  of  the  N.  Sea,  which 
is  composed  of  six  isles,  and  is  between  the  point 
efMorante  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  tne  w. 
head  of  the  islaad  St.  Domingo;  [In  the  most 
recent  charts  no  such  shoals  exist ;  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  shoal  which  was  called  Raaas, 
18  now  called  Morant  Kays.] 

RANCAGUA,  a  province  and  carregimienio 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  two  abun^ 
dant  rivers  of  the  Maipo  to  the  it.  and  of  Oftcha* 

Sual  to  the  s* ;  bounded  by  the  jurisdiction  of 
antiago,  theibrraer  river  running  between ;  and 
by  the  jurisdiction  of  Colchagua,  the  second,  in- 
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tervenhig.  The  former  river  divides  it  also  from 
the  province  of  Melipilla ;  and  it  extends  w,  as 
far  as  the  coast,  and  is  in  length  IS  leases  from 
n.  to  s,  and  in  width  40  from  e.  to  m,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Maypo,  Codegua,  Cochalan, 
and  Cachapoal,  besides  some  others  smaller, 
which  render  it  very  fertile  in  vegetable  produc- 
tions. Fish  also  are  caught  in  abundance,  as 
well  in  these  rivers  as  in  some  very  lai^  lakes 
in  its  district.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  the  in- 
habitants who  should  amount  to  12,000  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  live  dispersed  in  the  country 
estates.  It  has  minerals  of  gold  of  very  fine 
ouality,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  e.  is  some 
nne  rock  crystal ;  and  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Santiafi^o-some  medicinal  baths  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  many  infirmities. 

Rancagua,  the  capital,  is  of  the  same  name ; 
idthough  it  is  also  called  oanta  Cruz  de  Triana ; 
situate  bS  miles  $.  of  Santiago,  on  the  n.  shore  of 
the  river  Cachapuel,  in  lat.  34^  18^  s.  and  long. 
7^4r». 

RANCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
iorregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Pasco. 

[RANCHERIA,  a  small  idand  on  the  coast  of 
Veragua,  in  lat.  7^37^  if.  It  is  near  the  island 
of  Quibo,  and  affords  timber  fit  for  masts.] 

Ranchsria,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and^ 

Sovemment , of  Venezuela  in  the  jJuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada,  and  country  of  Ziparas  Indians ; 
founded  by  Nicolas  de  Federman  m  15S5.  It  is 
near  Ae  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  S6 
leagues  firom  where  it  first  stood,  having  been 
then  a  large  town  and  of  great  commerce,  but 
BOW  reduced  and  wretched. 

RANCHERI  AS,  a. settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Daricn  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firmev  on  the  coast  of  the  N.  Sea. 

Rancherias.  Some  small  isles  of  the  9.  Sea; 
siluiitcf  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua  in  the  kingdoiii  of  TierraFirme, 
Co  the  itt'of  the  point  of  Mercalo. 

RANCHO,  ViEGo,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  on  the  coast  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
La  CaKdoiiia. 

Rancho,  another  settlement,  in  the  produce 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  and  kingdom  of 
Peru,  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  S^ta. 

•RANCH  OS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  and  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  tiiy  of  Cordoba ;  on  the  skirt  of 
a  snowy  mountain,  between  the  rivers  Segundo 
and  Teroero. 
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Ranchos,  San  Migueij  de,  another  dettle- 
meiit  in  the  bead  settlement,  and  real  of  the 
mines  of  Temascaltepec  in  Nueva  Espana,  at 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  so  as  to  be  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature. It  contains  58  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  sowing  wheat,  maize,  beans,  and  barley, 
and  by  cutting  woods.  Six  leagues  n,  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Rakcuos,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Mateo,  in  the  same  head  settlement  and  o/- 
caldia  mayor  as  the  former.  It  contains  67  fitmi- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

[Ranchos,  a  ibrt  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  near  a  small  lake, 
about  55  miles  s.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  lat.  35^  3(y 
3(y'  s.  long.  58°  16^  W  w.l 

[RANDOLPH,  a  townsnip  of  Massachusets, 
formed  of  the  5.  precinct  of  Braintree,  in  Norfolk 
County,  in  the  year  1793.  It  is  15  miles  s.  by 
e,  of  Boston.] 

[Randolph,  a  county  of  Hillsborough  district, 
N.  Carolina,  bounded  n,  e.  by  Orange,  and  n.  w> 
by  Guildford.  It  contains  7S76  inubitants,  in- 
cluding 452  slaves.  Its  court-house  is  53  miles 
n.  w.  of  Fayetteville,  and  32  e.  of  Salisbury.] 

[Randolph,  a  county  of  Virffinia,  bounded 
It.  by  Monongalia,  and  s.  by  Pendleton.  It  con-« 
tains  951  inhabitants,  including  19  slaves.  Cheat 
River,  the  ««  branch  of  Monongahela  River,  rises 
here,  on  the  n.  w.  side  of  the  Alleghany  Moun* 
tains.] 

[Randolph,  a  township  in  Orange  County, 
Vermont,  the  fourth  town  a>.  of  Thetford,  on 
Connecticut  River.  It  contains  892  inhabitants.] 

[RANDOM,  a  township  in  Essex  County, 
Vermofit,  w.  of  Brunswick,  granted  in  1780.] 

RANOUS,  rocks  or  shoals  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  Cape  Bu- 
tard  and  Crow  Island. 

RANQUELCAHUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians 
of  the  province  and  ccrregimiento  of  Puchacay 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Heuda. 

RANQUEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregwiiento  of  Rancagua,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Maule. 

RANS,  River  of  the,  in  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Los  Ilheos  and  kingaom  of  Bitizil. 
It  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  n.  n.  w,  and  enters 
the  Grande  de  San  Francisco,  in  the  settlement 
or  village  of  Parateca. 

[RAPPAHANNOCK,  a  large  navigable  river 
of  Virginia,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Kidge,  and 
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runs  about  190  miles  from  ti*  w.  to  t.t.  and  enters 
into  Chesapeak  Bay  between  Windmill  and  Stin- 

fi*ay  Points.  It  waters  the  towns  of  Falmouth, 
rederickflbur^.  Port  Royal,  Leeds,  Tappidmn- 
nock,  and  Urbanna.  It  affords  four  fiithoms 
water  to  Hobbs's  Hole,  and  two  from  thence  to 
Fredericksburg,  110  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
\\  league  from  Gwin^s  Islands,  und  six  n.  of 
New  Point  Comfort.  A  single  lump  of  gold  ore 
has  been  found  near  the  fidls  of  this  river,  which 
Yielded  17  dwt.  of  gold,  of  extraordinary  ducti- 
lity. No  other  indication  of  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered in  its  neighbourhood. 

Rappahannock,  a  county  of  the  same  pro- 
vince as  the  former  river. 

RAPANULAHUE,  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tolten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on 
the  shore  of  the  rivet  Quillem. 

RAPAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Churin. 

RAPA  YAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Conchucos,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Ueo. 

RAPEL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Coldiagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  It  has  five  vice-parishes  in  its  district^ 
and  a  convent  of  Augustins,  in  a  part  called  La 
Estrella.  Near  to  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
lUmura^  rises  a  hill,  and  in  about  midwav  of  the 
same  there  is  a  cave,  the  door  of  whicn  is  two 
yards  wide,  and  somewhat  more  high,  and  with* 
in  which  is  an  irregular  saloon  of  13  yards  IcHif  , 
and  from  three  to  four  wide.  From  the  inid(& 
of  the  dome  fall  drops  of  water,  which  fail  to  dis- 
til in  the  strong  heats ;  and  these  drops  are  caught 
in  a  small  pool  in  the  floor  or  pavement  of  the 
cave.  The  whole  of  this  cave  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  nature ;  for  there  is  no  memory  of  its 
having  been  made  by  art.  In  the  moist  parts  of 
the  territory  of  this  settlement  grows  a  sort  of 
reed,  of  three  quartera  of  a  yard  high,  the  heart 
of  which  is  white  and  spongy,  and  serves  instead 
of  wick  to  make  tallow  candles,  which  give  but 
little  smoke,  but  which  arc  very  brittle. 

Rapel,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  corr^W- 
ento  as  the  former  setuement;  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  which  enters  two  leagues  with- 
in land.  In  this  lake  are  many  fish,  by  which  the 
precincts  are  provided.  When  the  mouth,  by 
which  the  water  enters,  becomes  dry,  as  is  gene- 
tally  the  case  in  the  month  of  January,  a  thick 
crust  of  salt  is  formed  by  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
This  salt,  which  is  very  white,  and  well  tasted^ 
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'  is  found  two  or  three  palms  in  thickness,  although 
not  every  year  alike. 

Rapel,  an  abundant  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom.     See  Cachapoal. 

Rapel,  some  shoals  of  rock  of  the  coa^t  of  the 
same  province  and  corregimiente^  at  the  entrance 
'of  the  river  of  its  name. 

[RAPHAEL,  a  fertile  and  healthy  canton,  or 
district,  the  westernmost  in  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  Its  boundary  to  the 
If.  is  formed  in  part  of  the  French  parish  of  CJo- 
naives.  The  air  round  St.  Raphael  is  very  cool 
and  salubrious,  but  the  town,  which  is  in  a  hol- 
low, is  very  hot.  It  has  a  little  garrison,  which 
served  as  a  check  on  the  smuggling  trade  with 
the  French.  Atalaye  (that  is  the  centinel  or  dis- 
covery), the  westernmost  town  of  all  the  Spanish 
colony,  is  S|  leagues  s.  w.  of  the  town  of  St. 
Raphael,  both  which  parishes  are  annexed  to 
Hinche.  The  town  of  St.  Raphael  is  10  leagues 
s.  of  Cape  Francois,  and  n,  w.  of  St.  Dommgo 
City,  as  the  road  runs.] 

[Raphabl,  Cape  St.  at  the  e.  end  of  the 

*  Island  of  St.  Domingo^  is  the  s.  e.  limit  of  Samana 
'  Bay,  SO  miles  distant  in  that  direction  from  Cape 

Samana  or  Cape  Reason.    It  is  in  lat.  19^  4^  n. 

and  long.  68^  53^  w.    From  Cape  Raphael,  or 

'  Cape  of  the  Round  Mountain,  to  Punta  Espada. 

'  the  5.  e.  point  of  the  island,  the  country  is  level 

16  leagues,  by  a  breadth  nearly  equal.] 

[RAPHOE,  a  township  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  I 

RArl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT" 
regimiento  of  Guamanga  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Anco. 

Rapi  de  Plate,  a  fall  of  the  river  Catara- 
kuy  in  the  province  and  country  of  the  Iroquees 
Indians,  between  the  fort  of  Gralete  and  the  island 
Montreal. 

[RAPID  Ann,  a  small  river  of  Virginia,  which 

i'oins  the  Rappahannock,  about  10  miles  above 
Fredericksburg.] 

t Rapid  River,  a  water  of  Hudson's  Bay.] 
lAPOSO,  a  province  of  the  government  of 
Choco,  or  district  and  jurisdiction  of  this  city 
and  province,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Oranada, 

*  which  formerly  belonged  to  that  of  Popayan.  It 
is  entirely  or  woods,  uncultivated,  and  desert, 

'  and  inhabited  only  in  the  n.  part  by  some^  barba- 
rian Indians.  It  has  some  very  good  ffolcf-mines. 
of  which  some  are  worked ;  and  is  of  a  hot  ana 
moist  climate.  As  it  is  part  of  Chocd,  what- 
ever applies  to  that  may  also  be  said  of  this  of 

'  which  we  treat.    See  C!hoco. 
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Rapoxo,  a  settlement,  the  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict, on  the  shore  of  the  S.  Sea. 

Raposo,  a  river,  also  of  the  same  district, 
which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Los  Gorrones  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  bay  of  Buenaventura. 

Raposo,  an  island  in  the  S.  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  govennment  of  Choco, 
and  in  which  there  is  a  ^ood  bay. 

[RAPPO  Rappo,  almy  in  the  island  of  Mo- 
wee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.] 

RAQUIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  corresimienio 
of  Sachica  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Leiva, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  situate  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  settlement  of  Chiquin- 
qiiira,  and  close  to  both,  and  on  the  shore  of  a 
nver ;  the  shores  and  plains  of  which  are  most 
fruitfiil  in  wheat,  maize,  and  other  vegetable 
productions.  It  is  of  a  very  benign  temperature, 
and  its  church  was  entitled  a  cathedral  by  the 
Archbishop  Don  Fr.  Ignacio  de  Urbina.  The 
inhabitants  are  about  80  in  number,  and  the  In- 
dians 30,  and  in  its  territory  is  a  convent  of  R£* 
coletans  of  San  Agusti^,  founded  in  a  very  plea- 
sant spot,  between  some  rocks,  and  called  I^ 
Candelaria,  this  being  the  first  convent  of  this 
order  founded  in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  vene- 
rated a  miraculous  image,  to  the  devotion  of 
which  assemble  an  infinite  concourse  of  those  In- 
fidels. The  image  was  formed  by  Francisco  del 
Pozo  Milanes. 

RARINCO,  a  river  of  the  island  of  La  Laxa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  to.  and  turn* 
ingimmemately  to  s.  enters  the  Huaque. 

[RARITON  River,  in  New  Jersey,  is  formed 
by  two  considerable  streams,  called  the  n.  and  5. 
branches;  the  source  of  the  one  is  in  Morris 
County,  that  of  the  other  in  Hunterdon  Coun^, 
It  passes  by  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  and  mingling 
with  the  waters  of  the  Arthur  Kml  Sound,  helps 
to  form  the  fine  harbour  of  Amboy.  At  Rariton 
Hills,  through  which  this  river  passes,  is  a  smaU 
cascade,  where  the  water  falls  Id  or  SO  fi^t,  very 
romantically  between  two  rocks.  Opposite  to 
Brunswick  the  river  is  so  shallow,  that  it  is  ford- 
able  at  low  water  for  horses  and  carriages ;  but 
a  little  below  it  deepens  so  fiist,  that  a  SO  sun 
ship  may  ride  securely  at  any  time  of  tide.  The 
tide  rises  so  high,  that  large  shallops  used  to 
pass  a  mile  above  the  ford ;  so  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  riding  at  anchor,  and  a  number  of  large 
river  craft  lying  above,  some  dry,  and  others  on 
their  beam-ends,  for  want  of  water,  within  gun* 
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shot  of  each  other.  Copper  ore  has  bean  found 
on  the  upper  part  of  tiiis  river ;  and  in  the  year 
1754,  the  ore  of  this  mine  sold  for  £162  ster- 
ling per  ton,  being  of  inferior  Qualify  to  that  on 
Passaik  river.  The  mouth  of  tnis  riVer  is  in  lat. 
40«  28'  w.] 

[Rabiton,  a  town  situate  between  the  mouth 
of  the  n.  branch  of  the  above  river,  and  Bound- 
brook  ;  five  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Boundbrook^  and 
12  n.w.  of  Brunswick.]  ^ 

RASERO,  a  lake  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada^ s.  of  the  lake  of  Los  Tiznados,  and  ep.  of 
the  settlement  of  Mojica. 

RATONES,  Island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the 
•coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  near  the  coast 
and  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina.    In  it  the  Por- 
tuguese have  a  castle,  very  well  built. 

Ratohes,  another,  a  small  isle,  near  the  same 
coast ;  close  to  Gaple  Santa  Maria. 

rRATTLE-SNAKE  Islands  lie  at  the  to.  end 
of  Lake  Erie.] 

RANDAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Gua^ana  and  government  of  Cuman& ;  one  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Orinoco,  on  the  shore  of  this  river. 

RAYIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Cauta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  seltlement  of  Pari. 

RAUMA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  corregimiento  as  the  former,  cuinexed  to  the 
curacy  or  the  settlement  of  Guamantanga.  It  is 
jof  a  cold  climato,  and  has  a  very  abundant  silver- 
^  mine ;  .but  provision  here  is  very  scarce,  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  other  provinces. 

RAUN,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe  of  Osti- 
muri  in  Nueva  Ejspana,  on  tne  shore  of  the 
.  river  Hiaoui,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

RAUQUEN,  or  Rauqueno,  a  settlement  of 

the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Maule,  in  the 

kingdom  of  Chile,   on  the  sltore  of  the  river 

of  toe  Claro.    Annexed  to  it,  .in  its  district,  are 

.  three  vice-parishes.  ' 

TRAWDON,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  40 
miles  from  Hali&x,  containing  about  50  or '60 
houses.] 

[RAWAY,  or  Briooetown,  a  lively  com- 
mercial village  of  Middlesex  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Raway  River,  four  or  five  miles  s.  w*  of 
Elizabeth  Town,  and  57  from  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  and.about  60  or 
:  60  houses.] 

RA  YE^  Gape  of,  ,aii  extremity  of  the  9.'  comst 
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of  Newfoundland ;  one  of  those  which  fi^rm  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

RAYES,  an  islaud  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  French  Guayana,  and  where  they  had 
an  establishment. 

fRA  YMOND,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  Rockingham  County,  12  or  14  miles-a;.  of  Ex- 
eter, and  32  from  Portsmouth.  It  was  inconpo- 
rated  in  1764,  and  contains  727  inhabitants.] 

[Raymond,  or  Raymondtown,  a  settlement 
in  Cumberland  County,  district  of  Maine,  ISO 
miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Boston,  and  contains  345  inha- 
bitants. A  stream  from  Songo  Pond,  after  pass- 
iiig  through  part  of  Greenland,  Waterford,  and 
Ottisfield,  (alls  into  tlien.  e.  part  of  Sebago  jLake 
in  this  settlement.  The  land  is  gencralh^  lev^l, 
except  one  large  hill,  named  Rattlesnake  HOI, 
.from  its  abounding  with  these  reptiles.  Here 
are  some  swells  of  good  land,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  growth  is  pine  €Lnd  white  os3^  and 
the  land  is  hard  to  subaue.J 

[RAYNH AM,  a  townhip  of  Massachusets,  in 
Bristol  County,  taken  from  Taunton,  and  incor- 
porated in  1731.  It  contains  1094  inhabitants. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  town  lies  upon  a  cir- 
cular bend  of  Taunton  River,  which  is  between 
seven  and  eight  rods  wide,  and  affords  great 
plenty  of  herrings  and  other  fish,  but  so  unfit- 
vourable  is  it,  in  this  place,  to  seining  or  fishing, 
that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  is  annually 
sold  for  less  than  13^  shulings,  whue,  the  same 
privilege  in.  Bridgewater  and  Middleborough, 
(towns  which  bound  this ;  the  former  on  the  f . 
the  latter  on  the  n.)  is  annually  sold  for  £^50. 
Besides  the  great  river  there  are  several  useful 
streams^  upon  which  are  six  saw-mUls,  three 
grist-mills,  one  furnace,  a  forge,  and  fulling- 
mill.  There  are  numerous  ponds  in  this  town- 
ship, of  which  Nippani(|uit  or  Nippahonset,  is 
two  miles  lon^  and  one  in  breadth.  Here  ale- 
wives,  in  millions,  annually  resort  and  leave 
their  spawns.  An  excellent  kind  of  iron  ore, 
and  various  kind  of  fish,  are  found  here.  Be- 
sides the  usual  business  of  husbandry  and  mecha- 
nics, numbers  are  here  employed  in  the  manu- 
fiictories  of  bar-iron,  hollow  ware,  nails,  iron 
for  Vessels,  iron  shovels,  pot-ash,  shingles,  &c. 
The  first  forge  set  up  in  America  was  introduced 
into  this  town  by  James  and  Henry  Leonard, 
natives  of  England,  1652.  This  forge  was  situ- 
ate on  the  grent  road,  and  is  still  in  emploj^  by 
the  family  of  {^eonards  of  the  sixth  generation ; 
a  ftmily  remarkable  for  longevity,  promotion  to 
public  office,  and.  a  kind  of  hereditary  attach* 
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aient  to  the  iron  maniifecture.  Kins  Philip's 
hunting-house  stood  on  the  n.  side  of  Fowhng 
Pond,  which  is  1 }  miles  from  the  forge.  ^  In  the 
winter  season  the  Indian  monarch  resided  at 
Mount  Hope,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish. 
Philip  ana  the  Leonards  lived  on  such  ffood 
terms,  and  such  was  Philip's  friendship  and  ge- 
nerosity, that  as  soon  as  the  war  brose  out  in 
1675,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  king  and 
the  ruin  of  his  tribe,  be  gave  out  strict  orders 
to  all  his  Indians,  never  to  hurt  the  Leonards. 
Before  Philip's  war.  Fowling  Pond  was  two 
miles  long  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Now 
the  water  is  almost  gone,  and  the  large  tract  it 
once  covered,  is  grown  up  to  a  thick  set  swamp 
of  cedar  and  pine.  The  soil  of  this  pond  has 
also  a  prolific  virtue  in  generating  ore.  Copious 
beds  of  ore,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  usu- 
ally found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pine  swamps,' 
or  near  to  soils  natural  to  the  growth  of  pine  or 
cedar.  In  this  place  there  ms  been  almost  an 
inexluLUstible  fund  of  excellent  ore,  from  which 
tihe  forge  has  been  supplied  and  kept  (^ing  for 
more  tmin  80  years,  besides  great  quantities  ear- 
ned to  other  works,  and  yet  here  is  ore  still; 
but  this,  like  other  things  in  a  state  of  youth, 
is  weak,  and  incapable  of  'being  wrought  into 
iron  of  the  best  quality.] 

RAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 

Sovernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
f  uevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Ariari. 

RAIZOR,  a  port  of  Nova  Scotia  in  N.  Ame- 
rica. It  is  large  and  commodious  for  all  kinds 
of  vessels,  has  at  its  entrance  an  island  of  a 
league  and  an  half  lonA^,  and  separated  from  the 
mam  land  on  the  w.  side  by  a  small  creek.  The 
e.  extremity  of  this  island  is  a  cape,  which  Mcith 
the  continent  forms  the  entrance  of  from  fou/  to 
five  cables  long ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  vessels 
to  bear  close  to  the  island  to  avoid  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  covered  by  the 
water. 

[RAZOR  Island,  is  four  leagues  s.  of  the 
mouth  of  Rio  Janeiro  Bay,  or  Santa  Cruz  Point, 
on  the  coast  of  Brasdl,  S.  America.] 

RESACH,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  so- 
▼emment  of  Luisiana ;  founded  by  the  English, 
after  the  conquest  of  this  country  in  1758 ;  situ- 
ate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mississippi,  about 
11  miles  to  the  s.  e.  of  New  Orleans. 

READ*s  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes ;  at 
nearly  an  equal  distance .  between  the  cities  of 
Hole-Town  and  Speight^s-Town.  It  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  much  more  in  depth.  Ves- 
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sels,  however  large,  may  lie  in  it  safe  at  anchor^ 
in  six  or  12  feet  water,  where  also  they  are  d^^ 
fended  firom  all  winds  except  the  e.  which  blows 
directly  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  is  in 
long.  58°  *7^  lat.  13°  T. 

[kEADFIELD,  a  township  in  Lincoln  Countv^ 
district  of  Maine,  eight  miles  from  Hallowell, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  e.  whilst  the  e.  branch  of 
Androsco^in  river  separates  it  from  Sterling  oii 
the  w.  It  IS  n.  of  Winthrop,  and  was  joined  with 
it  in  the  enumeration  of  Iv  90.1 

(Reading,  a  township  of  tJonnecticut,  Fair- 
d  County,  s.  of  Danbury.  adjoining.] 
SlEADiNO,  a  large  township  of  Massachusetts, 
iddlesex  County,  14  miles  n.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1644,  and  contains  1808  in- 
habitants.] 

[Reading,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Windsor 
County,  Q>.  of  Windsor  adjoining.  It  contains 
747  inhabitants.] 

[Reading,  a  post-town,  and  the  capital  of 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania;  situate  on  the  n.  c. 
side  of  Schuylkill  River,  32  miles  w.  s,  w.  of 
Bethlehem,  m  e.  of  Lebojion,  (where  the  canal 
commences  which  joins  the  waters  of  the  Swe- 
tara  Creek  with  those  of  Schuylkill  River),  and 
43  n.  tv.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  regularly  laid  out^  and  inhabited  chiefly 
bv  Germans.  It  ccmtains  about  600  houses. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  stone  gaoL  a  court- 
house, an  elcMsant.  church  for  German  Lutherans, 
erected  in  1793;  a  church  for  Calvinists,  onefpr 
Roman  Catholics,  a  meeting-house  for  Friends, 
and  a  large  edifice  for  the  public  offices.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  remarkable  spring,  100 
feet  square,  and  140  feet  deep,  with  a  sU'eam 
issuing  from  it  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill.  The 
water  is  clear  and  transparent,  and  affi>rds  abun* 
dance  of  fish.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  10  ful- 
ling-mills, and  several  iron  woil».  In  the  whole 
county  of  Berks  are  five  furnaces,  and  as  many 
forges.  In  November  1795,  jg.  18,000  was  voted 
by  the  coun^  for  building  a  stone  arched  bridge 
over  Uie  Schuylkill  at  this  town,  on  the  high 
road  to  Harrisburg,  44  miles  distant  to  the  t0. 


Reading,  a  township  in  York  County,  Penn* 
sytvania.! 

[READINGTOWN,  or  Riddentown,  in 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  17  iniles  ir.  o. 
by  10.  of  New  Brunswick,  and  about  1 1  e.  of 
Lebanon.] 

REIAGIJI,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Chixila  and  aladitta  tnayor  of 
y illalta  in  Nueva  Espafia.    It  is  of  an  hot  torn* 
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^•rature,  cootaiM  SO  fiuoUi^  of  ladians^  and  it 
g^yen  leagues  n,  of  iu  eapitnl. 

REAL,  NuisBTRA  SsNOBA  n^hf  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  goverment  of  Maracaibo  in 
the  Nuevo  Rejno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Masparo,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Barinas 
Nueva.  It  is  one  of  the  missions  held  bv  the  re-* 
li^ous  of  St.  Doming.  [Twelve  miles  nrom  Ba* 
nnas  or  Yarinas.] 

Rn  Aii,  another  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tmtaimkip  of  Itamaraca  in  Brasil,  on  the  shore 
or  a  river  which  passes  by  the  citj^  of  Olinda. 

Real,  a  citVi  now  destroyed,  in  the  captain^ 
$hip  of  S.  Paulo,  Brazil ;  caUed  also  Ontiveros, 
the  capital  of  die  district  of  Gnaira.  It  was 
founded  by  Luis  Dias  de  Melgarejo  in  154S,  near 
the  river  Parana,  on  the  e.  bank.  [Near  this 
place  the  River  Parana  is  divided  into  two  chan- 
nels, forming  the  Island  of  Salto,  which  is  about 
44  miles  lon^  and  five  or  six  wide.  This  oit^  is 
on  the  small  stream  of  Tambo.]  Its  situation 
was  fertile,  delightful  and  healthy,  and  it  had  in 
its  vicinity  some  mines  of  excellent  copper.  It 
was  235  miles  from  Asuncion  to  the  ft.  e.  in  lat. 
SS""  S5^  s.    See  Ontivi^ros. 

R^AL,  an  island  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  in 
Canada,  60  miles  from  the  Lake  Ontario.  It  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  produces  manv  kinds  of 
grain,  and  has  a  ffood  rort,  built  by  the  French, 
which  was  taken  By  the  English  under  Greneral 
Amherst  in  1760,  after  a  bombardment  of  two 
4ay8. 

Ubal,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, between  the  great  bay  of  S.  Bartolome 
and  the  Anoon  de  los  Paxaros. 

RsAii,  a  river  of  the  province  and  capUanthip 
of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazu,  which  runs  e.  forming 
a  bow,  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  Cape  Colon. 

REALEUO,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nicaragua  in  the lungdom  of  Gua- 
temala, in  a  beautif^  plain,  on  the  e.  shore  of  a 
river  of  its  name^  and  close  to  where  this  enters 
the  S«  Sea ;  20  miles  n.  a),  of  the  city  of  Leon, 
which  is  the  capital,  and  to  which  it  serves  as  a 
port.  This  port  is  very  handsome  and  capa- 
cious, and  of  good  depth.  It  is  called  De  la 
Concepdon  and  De  la  Posesion,  and  is  one  of 
those  which,  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  is  termed  De  la 
Otra  Costa;  and  it  is  capaole  of  containing  £00 
vessels.  The  citf ,  which  is  small,  is  surrounded 
with  trenches,  lot  its  defence.  It  is  of  an  hot 
temperature,  and  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  stag- 
nant waters.  It  has  three  diurches  and  an  hos- 
pital, many  orchards  and  gardens,  and  a  dock, 
Jtn  wnicb  have  been  built  many  vessels«^ 
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Its  prindpal  commerce  consists  in  pitdi,  lar^ 
and  cordage,  in  which  it  is  extremely  abundant. 
Its  territory  is  well  irrigated  by  different  rivers ; 
of  the  which,  that  which  enters  the  sea  in  the 
port  has  eight  arms,  the  same  being  so  many  other 
canals,  by  which  are  brought  to  the  city,  from 
the  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  from  the 
estates  and  mills,  the  sugar  and  other  produc* 
timis. 

William  Dampierre,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  asserts  that  this  place  is  more  notable  than 
any  on  that  coast,  as  naving  a  mountain  which 
is  always  burning,  known  by  the  name  c^  the 
Old  Volcano,  seven  leagues  from  the  coast,  and 
which  is  seen  at  SO  leagues  at  sea.  Th^  river, 
which  flows  down  from  the  capital,  Itfon,  is  $.  e. 
of  the  port,  but  the  territoiy  on  either  diore  is 
so  low  as  to  be  inundated  by  the  tides ;  and  so 
thickly  covered  is  it  with  mangroves,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  through  them. 

The  port  is  much  frequented  by  vessels  from 
Acapulco,  Panam4,  and  other  parts  of  the  S. 
Sea ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  it  is  an  island,  where 
the  sea  breaks  its  force,  and  by  which  two  c^m- 
nek  are  formed,  the  best  of  which  is  on  the  «. ». 
side.  This  city  has  suffered  many  invasions  by 

girates,  in  the  last  (16th)  century;  and  is  in  long. 
T"  5'  w.  lat.  IS?  3(y  n. 

Rbalejo,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  govermosent  of 
Choco. 

REBALSA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  coontiy 
of  Las  Amazonas,  formed  by  a  waste  water  of  the 
Marafion  or  Amazon,  dose  to  the  settlement  of 
San  Miguel  de  Yarupa. 

REBUELTO,  a  river  of  the  Island  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  is  small,  rises  near  the  n.  coast,  and 
joins  the  Mexical  and  Alcabon  to  enter  the  great 
river  Jacques  or  Santiago. 

RECALHUE,  a  setUement  of  the  district  of 
the  Island  of  Laxa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on 
the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  its 
name. 

Rbcalhue.  This  river  runs  n. «. ».  and  enters 
the  Biobio. 

[RECEIFFE,a  harbour  on  the  coast  irf'Bmjdl; 
it  IS  a  very  strong  place,  and  near  the  city  of 
Olinda,  in  lat.  S""  10^  a.  The  whole  ooast  of 
Brazil  is  bordered  by  a  thick  and  iBat  ridge  of 
rocks,  which  is  in  some  places  20,  and  in  others 
SO  yards  broad;  and  were  it  not  &t  several 
breaks  and  chasms  in  this  rocky  inclosure,  it 
would  be  altogether  irapracticabfe  to  approach 
.the  shore.  Tluit  part  which  is  here  denominated 
Reciffe,  is  a  very  large  passage  towards  the  n^  of 
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Oliada,  but  the  ridge  of  rocks  again  dppean  al- 
most before  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  enter  it 
in  boats  at  high  water.  This  part  of  the  rid« 
is  termed  by  me  Portugese  Reciffb,  and  by  the 
Dutch  the  Receif.  On  the  if.  point  is  a  very  nar- 
row open  passage,  through  which  shipa  approadi 
the  shore,  and  between  this  ridge  of  rocks  and 
the  main  land,  is  a  sandy  island,  about  one 
league  in  length,  called  the  Sandy  Receif.  On 
this  island  the  Portuguese  had  constructed  a 
strong  fort,  well  provided  with  artillenr,  and 
which  by  them  was, deemed  impregnable.  Of 
this  the  Dutch  Admiral  Sonk,  in  about  the  year 
1690,  made  himself  master,  and  having  strength- 
ened the  Stony  Receif,  he  rendered  it  the  diief 
seat  of  commerce,  and  it  became  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  considerable  places  in  Brazil.] 

REGIO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ffovem- 
ment  of  Mariquita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  oe  Ghra- 
nada.  It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Picara,  runs  from 
9.  to  e.  and  enters  the  Magdaleha* 

RECISTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eaptainskm  of  San  Yinoente  in  Brazil,  at  the 
source  or  the  river  Paran&-pane. 

[RECX^NCAYE,  the.  See  Bahia;  also  addi- 
tional matt^  respecting  the  history,  &c.  of 
Bk^ml.l 

[RECO YERY,  Fort,  in  the  N.  W.  Territoiy, 
situate  on  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  River  called 
Gftlemut  or  Salamanu,  21  miles  n.  of  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, 36  s.  e.  of  Eil  Town,  and  15  s.  w.  from  the 
place  where  General  Sindair  was  defeated  in 
1791.  It  consists  of  two  block  houses  and  bar- 
racks with  curtains,  and  contains  60  men.] 

[RED,  a  river  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  a 
water  of  Cumberiand  River,  with  which  it  min- 
gles its  waters  at  the  it.  bend,  about  two  miles 
#f .  w.  of  GlarksviUe.  It  is  boataUe  a  considerable 
distance.] 

[^Red,  a  principal  branch  of  Kentucky  River, 
which  heads  and  interlocks  with  a  main  branch 
of  Licking  River,  and  flows  in  a  n.  w.  course 
into  Kentucky  River,  about  nine  miles  above 
Boonsborough.  It  is  60  yards  wide  at  the 
mouth.] 

[Red  River,  a  large  river  which  rises  in  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  about  100  miles  to  the 
n>€.  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince. It  pursues  a  very  serpentine  direction  to 
the  s.  e.  through  the  immense  province  of  Loui- 
siana, and  enters  the  Mississippi  on  its  w,  bank, 
in  lat.  3\^  3^  n.  The  length  of  this  river  in  a 
direct  line  (exclusive  of  its  windings,  which  con- 
eiderably  add  to  its  length),  from  its  source  to  its 
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junction  with  the  Mississippi,  ia  7S5  gee^phical 
miles.  Innumerable  are  the  rivers  which  enter 
the  above  in  its  course. 

Mr.  Pike  has  investicated,  (in  1807),  very  par* 
ticularlv  the  courses  of  three  prodigious  nvers : 
first,  that  called  Platte,  by  the  French  fur 
hunters,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  Plata,  or 
Silver  River,  poniape  from  its  transparency  near 
its  source ;  and  which  our  for  hunters  have  again 
corrupted  into  Plat  River,  from  the  French 
Plata.  This  is  the  forthest  to  the  n.  S.  The 
Arkansa,  a  stream  of  about  9000  miles  in  length. 
And,  8.  The  Red  River,  of  nearly  an  equal  ex- 
tent. These  vast  rivers  are  now  clearly  dis- 
cerned, rolling  their  majestic  waters  from  a  chain 
of  mountains  on  the  it.  of  New  Mexico  (some 
of  which  equal  Mount  Blanc  in  height),  throurii 
the  vast ».  extent  of  Louisiana,  till  they  join  tne 
Mississippi,  or  more  properly  the  Missouri ;  thus 
opening  a  prodigious  navigation  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  leaoing  to  important  set- 
tlements in  that  direction.  It  is  deligbtfol  to 
contemplate  the  first  accounts  of  these  extensive 
regions,  the  dimate  and  imtural  advantages  of 
many  parts  of  which  may  one  day  contribute  to 
render  them  the  seats  of  learning  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  are  now  peopled  by  a  race,  that 
offers  the  most  tempting  subject  to  the  exertions 
<^the  philanthropist. 

Before  this  countiy  was  explored  by  our  au- 
thor, the  amazing  length  of  these  rivers  was  fiu* 
from*  being  accurately  known^  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  chief  streams  directed  their  course 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  the  navigation 
and  commerce  would  have  been  subject  to  impe- 
diments from  a  foreign  power.  The  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  territcn-y  appears  to  be  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  United  States ;  while  to 
the  tr.  and  5.  there  occur  ^eat  deserts,  sometimes 
of  sand  like  those  c^  Africa,  and  sometimes  re- 
sembling the  steppes  of  Siberia.  The  sight  of 
such  vast  plains  void  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  the 
American  forests,  has  suggested  to  travellers  an 
idea  that  the  trees  haye  been  destroyed  by  some 
accidental  cause. 

But  our  author  has  shown  that  the  cause  is  in 
the  soil  itself,  which  is  either  moveable  sand 
wafted  by  every  wind,  or  too  thin  to  bear  trees. 
Nor  does  petrified  timber  appear  to  be  found,  as 
in  several  pasts  of  the  deserts  of  Africa.  The 
•date-tree  might  perhaps  bo  cultivated  on  the 
skirts  of  these  American  deseits.  B  ut  our  author 
regards  them  as  advantageous,  in  an  enlarged 
view  of  policy^  as  by  preventing  the  progress  oQ 
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fpopulatkm  towards  ihe's.'w^  t&ey  confine  the 
United  States  within  such  boundaries,  as  may 
afford  to  the  people  of  that  extensive  countiy  a 
fair  prospect  of  maintaining  the  present  form  of 
government,  instead  of  undergoing  the  political 
changes  incident  to  an  empire  stretdung  over  too 
wide  a  surface. 

The  regions  of  Louisiana  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  diml^  descried  by  Father  Hennepin,  a 
religious  missionary,    whose  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi  is  now  chiefly  remarkable,  as  ^ving 
an  account  of  the  numerous  peach-trees  which  he 
observed  in  every  direction,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  indigenous,   though  the  Americans 
continue  to  regard  the  peach  as  a  foremi  firuit. 
The  unfortunate  adventure  of  M.  de  la  salle,  at 
the  same  period,  1680-1690,  is  well  known;  but 
'    after  the  assassination  of  their  chie^  some  of  his 
men  penetrated  to  the  river  Arkansa,  where  they 
formed  a  little  post ;   and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  river,  as  well  as  the  Red  River,  are  tole- 
rably well  delineated,  as  arising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Mexico,  by  M.  du  Pratz,  in  the 
map  which  he  constructed  for  his  valuable  his* 
tory  of  Louisiana,  published  in  three  volumes, 
Paris,  1758;  though  the  indications  are  so  vague 
that  he  was  not  followed  by  succeeding  geogra- 
phers.   It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he 
represents  the  rivers,  which  fidl  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  of  a  short  and  confined  course,  being 
divided  firom  the  Red  River  by  a  broad  level  of 
high  land.   His  gold-mine  on  the  Arkansa,  about 
40  miles  below  a  fidl  or  rapid  of  that  river,  has 
also  escaped  recent  attention.    M.  St  Denis,  and 
other  French  settlers,  repeatedly  passed  firom 
Mobile  to  the  s.  of  New  Mexico,  and  even  to 
the  capital  city  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  from  their  memorials,  Du  Pratz  formed  his 
map,  which  was,  however,  clouded  with  so  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  that  no  dependance  could 
be  placed  upon  it.    fiut  by  Major  Pike's  exer- 
tions and  perseverance,    through  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  gecmraphy  of  this 
interesting  country  assumes,  for  the  nrst  time,  a 
clear  and  authentic  form,  the  rivers  being  laid 
down,  with  all  their  surprising  meanders,  from 
actual  and  careful  surveys,  executed  with  the 
accuracy  of  modern  science,  and  the  precision  of 
modern  instruments.    For  further  accounts  see 
Vol.  III.  p.  250,  of  this  work.] 

[Reu  Bank,  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  Delaware 

-^  River,  in  the  town  of  Woodbury,  in  Gloucester 

Countv,  New  Jers^.    The  situation  is  elevated. 

and  toe  fort  built  here  during  the  war,  stooa 


1900  yards  firom  Fort  Island,  and  about  seven 
miles  9.  of  Philadelphia.  It  cost  the  British 
400  men,  killed  and  wounded,  befi>re  they  could 
reduce  the  garrison,  in  1777.Tf 

[Rbd  Hook,  in  Dutchess  t^ounty.  New  York, 
where  a  post-office  is  kept,  is  on  tne  e.  bmik  of 
Hudson's  River,  90  miles  s.  of  Hudson,  and  80 
n.  of  New  York.] 

REDONDA,  NuKSTRA  Senora  db  i<a,  a 
settlement  of  the  mission  of  Las  Juntas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nuevo  Mexico,  in  S.  America. 

Kedonda,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Rejnso  de  Gra- 
nada ;  also  taking  its  name  from  its  round  figure. 
North  of  the  river  of  La  Portuguesa,  between 
other  two  lakes,  called,  the  one  of  Tiznados,  the 
other  Saco  de  Santa  Maria. 

Rbdonda,  a  mountain  or  serrania  of  a  round 
figure,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  celebrated 
for  the  abundance  of  its  pastures  for  breeding 
cattle ;  from  the  milk  of  which  cattle  cheeses  are 
made,  of  great  estimation.  In  this  mountain, 
which  is  in  the  precise  road  to  the  sea  coasts,  is  an 
inn,  a  great  accommodation  to  travellers.  Four 
leagues  from  the  settlement  of  Petapa. 

REDONDO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  between  the  Point  Santa  Isabel 
and  the  cape  of  its  name. 

Redondo,  this  cape  is  on  the  w.  coast,  and 
one  of  those  forming  the  above  port. 

Redondo^  another  cape,  on  the  coast  which 
lies  between  the  river  Plata  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  between  the  port  of  Los  Leones  and 
the  Day  of  San  Matias,  in  lat.  43^  s. 

[Redondo,  a  rock  between  Montserrat  and 
Nevis,  Garibbee  Islands.  It  is  about  a  league 
in  circuit,  of  a  round  form,  where  is  neither  cul- 
ture nor  inhabitants.    Lat.  16°  55^  n.  long.  639 
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[REEDSBOROUGH,  or  Rbadsborough, 
the  s.  e.  township  of  Bennington  County,  Ver- 
mont.   It  contains  64  inhabitants.] 

[REEDY  Island,  in  Delaware  River,  50  miles 
below  Philadelphia.  It  is  SO  miles  from  Bombay 
Hook,  and  is  tne  rendezvous  of  outward  bound 
ships  in  autumn  and  spring,  waiting  fi>r  a  fa- 
vourable wind.  The  course  from  this  to  the  sea 
is  9.  s.  e.  so  that  a  n.  w.  wind,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing wind  in  these  seasons,  is  fair  for  vessels 
to  put  out  to  sea.  There  is  a  secure  harbour 
here,  at  Port  Penn,  where  piers  have  been 
erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  isknd 
is  about  three  miles  long,  and  not  more  than 
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fme^fourtli  of  a  mile  wide.  It  was  formerly 
bahked  in,  but  is  dow  under  cultivation,  and  is 
oveiiSowed  in  high  tides.  There  is  a  chsouiel  on 
each  side  of  the  island;  but  vessels,  especially 
large  ones,  choose  to  keep  the  e.  side.] 

[REELFOOT,  a  small  navig^able  river  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  which  empties  into  the  river 
Mississippi,  about  44  miles  s.  of  the  Ohio.  It  is 
30  yards  wide  seven  miles  from  its  mouth.  One  of 
its  Drenches  rises  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky.] 

[REEMSTOWN,  or  Reamstown^  a  small 
town  ofLancaster  County,  Pennsylvania;  situate 
on  a  stream  which  empties  into  Calico  Creek,  a 
water  of  Conestoga^  which  falls  into  the  Susque** 
hannah.  It  contains  about  40  houses,  and  is 
16  miles  n.  e.  of  Lancaster,  and  48  n.  w.  by  n.  of 
PhiladelphiaJ 

[REGOLETS,  the  name  of  the  passage  from 
the  n.  part  of.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  which  has  communication,  through 
Maurepas  Ldie  and  the  Gut  of  Ibberville,  with 
Mississppi  River;  or  the  general  name  of  the  isles 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  channel  into  that  lake. 
The  distance  from  Lake  Pontchartrain  through 
the  Regolets  is  10  miles,  and  between  three  and 
400  yards  broad,  and  lined  with  marshes  on 
each  side.  On  the  s.  side  of  the  Regolets,  and 
near  to  the  entrance  from  the  gulf,  there  is  a 
large  passage  into  the  Lake  Borgne,  or  Blind 
Lake  ;  and  by  some  creeks  that  fall  into  it,  small 
craft  may  go  as  far  as  the  plantations  on  the  Mis- 
sissifji,  and  there  is  a  passage  between  the  Lakes 
Borgne  and  Pontchartrain ;  but  either  by  this, 
or  that  of  the  Regolets,  six  and  sometimes  seven 
feet  is  the  deepest  water  through.  Near  the  en- 
trance, at  the  e.  end  of  the  Regolets,  and  on  the 
It.  side,  are  principal  mouths  of  Pearl  River. 
From  the  Regolets  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  is  18 
miles.] 

REGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  andriip- 
iainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brasil,  on  the  shore  of  tne 
river  raraiba. 

REGIDOR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Santi^  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada,   on  the  shore  of  the  grand  nver 
Magdalena. 

kEGISTRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Cayaba. 

[REHOBOTH,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Bristol  County,  on  a  branch  of  Providence  River, 
a  few  miles  from  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  34  miles  s.  by  w.  of  Boston.  It  was  called 
Saconet  by  the  Indians;  was  incorporated  in 
1(>45,  and  contains  4710  inhabitants.] 
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REI,  or  Ret,  a  province  and  eaptaimh^  <^ 
the  kingdom  of  Brasil.    See  Sergipb. 

Rei,  or  Ret,  an  island  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  the 
Bay  of  Panamii.  It  is  one  of  those  which  they 
call,  by  another  name,  of  the  Pearl  idands,  and 
it  is  the  largest  of  the  same,  being  20  miles  long 
from  n.  to  s.  and  10  or  11  wide,  and  about  ^ 
distant  from  the  continent,  off  the  coast  of  Pa- 
nama. It  has  a  ffood  port,  called  Del  Naranj&l 
in  this  rhumb  J  ana  is  surrounded  with  other  isles* 
In  1685  a  gallant  engagement  took  place  off  this 
island  between  General  Don  Pedro  Pontcjos, 
commodoi'e  of  seven  vessels,  and  the  English  pi- 
rate, Edward  David,  whose  vessels  the  former 
nearly  destroyed,  the  said  pirate  owing  his  safety 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Rei,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  covern* 
ment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Qra-. 
nada,  on  the  shore  of  the  Grande  de  la  Magda- 
lena. 

Rei,  a  small  port  of  the  island  of  Tortuga, 
near  St.  Domingo,  in  the  n.  part,  and  formerly 
an  asylum  for  the  Fibustiers  or  pirates,  who 
in  the  last  (sixteenth)  century  infested  the  Ame- 
rican seas.  * 

Rei,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Paraguay,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Los  Vi- 
voras,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Plata  opposite  the 
town  of  Santa  Lucia. 

Rei,  another,  a  small  island ;  situate  within 
the  Port  Deseado,  on  the  coast  lying  between  the 
river  Plata  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is 
lar^  and  narrow,  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Olivares. 

Rei,  another,  also  small,  in  the  river  Yaldi- 
via,  at  the  mouth  of  the  same.  It  is  fertile,  and 
inhabited  by  some  Indians. 

REID,  a  settlement  of  the  Island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago,  near 
the  coast. 

REINALDO  Faat,  a  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Brasil,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Tocan- 
tines,  between  San  Felix  de  Arrayal  of  the  New 
Lands  and  the  river  Maranhao,  and  in  the  cap'^ 
iainct/  of  Goias. 

REINOSA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Mexico;  founded  in  1749  by  the  Count 
of  sierra  Grorda^  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  Co- 
lonel of  the  Militia  of  Queretaro;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  new  settlements  established  there,  this 
name  having  been  given  to  it  in  honour  of  the 
native  place  of  the  viceroy,  the  Count  of  Revil<* 
lagigedo,  who  then  was  governor. 

[REISTERSTOWN,  in  Baltimore  County, 
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If  arylftttd,  eight  miles  $.  e.  of  Westminster^  and 
nearly  15  n.  w.  of  Baltimore.1 

RfiMEDIOS,  NuESTRA  Sbnora  ds  los,  a 
titjy  the  capital  of  the  province  and  government 
of  the  Rio  del  Hacha  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada :  founded  on  the  shores  of  this  nver  by 
NiclH>las  Federman,  \?itli  the  title  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  delas  Nieves,  which  it  aftemards  changed 
to  that  which  it  now  holds.  It  is  of  an  hot  tem- 
perature, and  has  been  rich  and  commercial 
through  its  fisheries  of  pearl,  which,  although 
not  large,  were  of  very  nne  orient,  and  highly 
esteemed.  But  this  lucrative  trade  has  now  en- 
tirely fallen  off,  or  is  practised  only  by  a  few 
Guajiros  Indians ;  and  the  city  is  reduced  to  a 
miserable  state,  through  the  invasions  it  has  ex* 
perienced.  It  has  a  veiy  good  parish  church,  in 
which  is  venerated  a  miraculous  image  of  Nues- 
tra Seiaora;  which  ima^,  whenever  the  city  was 
invaded,  used  to  turn  its  back  upon  it,  and  its 
fiice  towards  the  mountain  ;  the  truth  of  which 
miracle  is  justly  authenticated,  through  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  to 
whose  diocese  it  belonged.  It  has  also  convents 
of  religious  :  thie  one  of  S.  Francisco,  the  other 
of  S.  Domingo.  This  city  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
of  very  regular  construction,  called  San  Jorge. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Francis  Drake  in 
1596,  who  set  fire  to  it,  andf  retired  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pearls  which  he  found  in  it. 
[Seventy-three  miles  e.  by  n.  firom  Santa  Marta, 
and  104  n. ».  of  the  city  of  Maracaybo,  in  lat. 
W9Vn.  and  long.  72°  55^  dOT'  «d.] 

Rem  EDios,  another  city,  in  the  kingdom  and 

fdvemment  of  Mariquita ;  founded  in  1559  by 
rancisco  Martinez  de  Hospina,  in  the  valley 
called  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  where  it  now  stands,  near  the  river  Miel. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  sickly  temperature,  of  a  craggy 
territory,  mountainous,  and  full  of  swamps,  but 
abounding  in  washing-places  of  goId,in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  employed.  It  produces  also  much 
cacao,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton,  of  which  they 
make  many  woven  stufis;  also  abundance  of 
swine,  on  the  flesh  of  which  the  natives  all  sub- 
sist, and  which  they  carry  for  sale  to  Mompox. 
Here  are  also  found  in  profusion  plantains, 
f/ucas^  and  other  productions  of  a  warm  climate; 
also  fish,  which  is  a  common  food.  Besides  the 
great  heat,  it  is  afflicted  with  mosquitoes,  snakes, 
and  several  other  venomous  reptiles.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  500  housekeepers,  and  is  89  miles  n,  w, 
of  Santa  F^,  and  35  n.  by  «).  from  Honda,  in  lat. 
5^  42^  n.  and  long.  75°  10^  w. 
RsMEDios,  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Nuestra 


Sefiora  (Our  Lady),  situate  in  a  diy  mountaia 

Elain.  in  the  alccidia  mayor  of  Coycmcan  and 
ingdom  ofNuevaEspafia.  This  image,  which 
is  about  a  third  of  a  yard  high,  was  carried  to 
that  kingdom  by  one  of  the  captains  who  assisted 
the  celebrated  Heman  Cortes  in  its  conquest ; 
and  who,  in  the  night  that  he  was  retiring  from 
Mexico,  having  left  it  wrapped  up  in  a  mat  made 
of  jptto,  was  prevented,  through  his' death,  which 
took  place  the  same  night,  fi*om  taking  it  up 
again ;  so  that  it  was  not  discovered  tul  some 
years  after  by  a  newly  Converted  Indian.  He 
took  it  to  his  house  and  shut  it  up  in  a  case, 
putting  with  it,  through  his  ignorance,  some 
maize,  and  other  food,  for  its  nourishment ;  but 
returning  to  look  at  it,  was  astonished  to  find 
that  both  the  fi>od  and  the  image  had  disappear- 
ed ;  and  the  latter  was  discovered,  shortly  after, 
in  the  exact  place  firom  whence  it  had  been  taken. 
This  account  of  the  Indian  so  astonished  the  citf 
of  Mexico,  it  determined  to  raise  for  it,  in  that 
spot,  a  sumptuous  temple,  to  which  it  was  made 
the  patron  ;  and  now,  oy  the  oi*der  of  the  king, 
a  solemn  feast  is  observed  yearly  on  the  first  of 
September,  at  which  assist  the  tribunals  and  the 
nooility.  The  same  solemnity  takes  place  when 
the  image  is  carried  to  the  cathedral  for  suppli- 
cation, whenever  its  protection  may  be  thought 
necessary,  in  cases  of  necessity,  sickness,  drou«it, 
and  war,  and  at  the  dispatch  of  the  fleets.  Fif- 
teen miles  w.  by  n.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  19^  28^30^' 
«.  and  long.  99**  IS'  w. 

Rehedios,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  To- 
pia  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

Rehedios,  another,  of  the  province  and* go* 
vernment  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  on  the 
shore  of  a  river,  between  the  settlements  of  Do- 
lores  and  Copospera. 

Remedios,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Honduras,  called  also  Tasayal ;  si- 
tuate on  the  e.  coast  of  an  island,  formed  by  an 
inlet  from  the  sea. 

Remedios,  another,  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  at  the  source  of  a  small  river,  which 
enters  the  Magdalena. 

Remedios,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
division  and  district  of  the  former,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Tupisa. 

Remedios,  another,  called  Pueblo  Nuevo,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Yeragua  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  rirme ;  which  was,  in  former 
times,  one  of  the  best  settlements  in  that  prc» 
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Time ;  aUo  tlie  raaideiice  of  the.  ffeveroors  fimi 
ike  great  profits  derived  from  the  gold  mines, 
called  De  Lobaina.  These  mines  became  rained, 
and  their  mouth  has  not  since  been  discovered. 
It  has  owed  no  little  to  the  facilities  of  building 
vessels,  as  it  abounds  in  excellent  timber,  and  is 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  S.  Sea.  Eightjr-five 
miles  to.  from  its  capital,  Santiago. 

Rkmedios,  another,  of  the  province  and  akal" 
iKa  mayor  of  San  Afiguel  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala ;  aimexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Juan  Chinamecau 

Remedios,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Rio  del  Hacha,  in  the  Nuevo  Bejno 
de  Granada ;  between  the  lake  of  San  Juan  and 
the  cape  of  La  Vela,  on  the  sea-shore. 

Remedios,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brasil, 
which  rises  if.  ft.  00.  of  the  town  of  Goy&z,  runs  «. 
and  enters,  united  with  that  of  La  Concepcion, 
into  the  Preto  or  La  Palma. 

Remedios,  a  large  baj  on  the  it.  coast  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  between  the  Bay  ci  Posses- 
sion and  that  of  Santiago. 

Remedios,  a  point  of  land  or  cape,  on  the 
coast  of  the  S.  Sm,  of  the  province  and  akalAa 
mmor  of  Suchitepec  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. It  is  one  of  those  which  form  the  port  of 
AcazuUa. 

REMEDY,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia^  in  the  strait  which  is  formed  by  the  island 
of  San  Juan. 

REMI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana.  It  runs  it.  e.  and  enters  the 
San  Pedro. 

REMIRE,  Par  de,  a  settlement  and  parish 
of  the  French  in  the  island  of  Cayenne,  in  the  e. 
part,  and  two  leagues  $.  e.  of  the  capital. 

Rbmire.  Some  islands  of  the  N.  Sea,  [called 
by  the  English  Malingre,  father,  mother,  and 
daughters];  l\  league  distance  fi*om  the  coast 
of  Cavenne.  They  are  five,  and  called  bv  the 
French  Malingre,  Le  Pere,  La  Mere,  and  Les 
Deux  Filles,  these  beinff  barren  and  drv  rocks ; 
called  also  by  some  Tne  Breasts.  They  are 
nearly  joined,  and  lie  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  to 
e.  s.  e.  of  that  of  La  Mere.  The  greater  of  them 
is  Le  Pere,  which  is  situate  e.  n.  e.  of  Mont  Joly, 
at  the  distance  of  1|  league,  and  is  about  an 
eighth  of  a  league  long.  La  Malingre  is  very 
small,  and  lies  one  league  e.  n.  e.  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Remontabo,  and  If  league  from  that  of 
Le  Pere.  All  these  isles  are  m  a  very  healthy 
climate,  and  vessels  may  pass  very  near  to  them 
without  the  least  dan^r ;  since  at  the  lowest 
tides  there  is  five  or  six  fiithoms  depth,  save  cm 
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4he  n.  side  of  the  island  of  Le  Pere,  where  therv 
is  a  sand-bank  extending  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
The  launches  and  barks  may  pass  between  the 
continent  and  these  islands,  where,  at  iow  water, 
there  remain  15  feet  of  water.  But  this  pass  is 
dangerous  for  large  vessels,  on  account  of  a  chain 
of  rocks,  some  above,  and  others  below  the  sea, 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  between  the  coast 
of  Cayenne  and  the  islands  of  Pere  and  Ma- 
lingre. 

This  shoal  is  found  ir.  it.  w.  of  Mont  Joly,  ai 
the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  league,  and  5^ 
to  the  #•  e.  of  the  mountain  of  Remontabo,  at 
somewhat  more  than  a  league's  distance,  and  was 
discovered  by  a  skilful  French  pilot  in  1701. 

The  island  of  Malingre  is  elevated  a  little 
above  the  water,  and  on  the  t&.  side  of  it  is  an- 
other rock,  which  extends  nearly  300  toises  to 
ft.  It,  20.  and  the  which  at  ebb  tide  stands  more 
than  half  out  of  water ;  it  being  necessaiy  always 
strictly  to  avoid  the  same.    Hound  this  island, 
at  the  distance  of  100  tois^  are  15  to  16  feet  of 
water  in  ebb  tide ;  which,  joined  to  eight  or  nine 
when  the  tide  is  up,  make  3i  or  25  feet.    The 
isle  of  TEnfimt  is  to  the  11.  e.  one  quarts  to 
the  c.  of  that  of  Malingre,  at  three-fourths  of  a 
league's  distance,  and  Sf  to  the  n,  one  auarter  to 
ii«  w.  of  Cayenne.    In  coming  to  this  island  it  is 
usual  to  anchor  between  La  Malingre  and  TEn- 
fiint,  to  wait  fi>r  the  proper  tides.  The  anchorage 
here  is  very  good,  in  25  feet  of  water  at  ebb  ticfe^ 
with  a  muddy  bottom.    Vessels  also  come  to 
anchor  to  0. 11.  c.  and  n.  e.  of  I'Enfiint,  at  one 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a  league's  distance,  in 
25  feet  water,  with  tiie  same  bottom  as  above. 
But  to  the  e.  and  #.  e.  of  this  island  there  are  only 
from  10  to  16  feet  of  water.    To  the  0.  of  the 
same  island,  and  at  three-quarters  of  a  league's 
distance,  are  found  from  10  to  29  feet  of  water, 
but,  approaching  two  or  three  cables  length  into 
shore,  tnere  are  not  more  than  eight,  although  at 
the  foot  of  the  land  and  all  round  the  island  there 
are  25  feet  water,  as  was  proved  by  the  sound- 
ings made  by  the  French  frigate  of  war,  La  Cha- 
rente,  by  order  of  the  court,  in  1736,  with  a  view 
of  discovering  a  passage  for  vessels  under  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  when  the  wind  might  be 
to  It. «.  one  quarter  to  r.,  it  being  impossible  for 
them  to  make  any  way  with  a  11.  c.  wind.    It  did 
not  however  succeed  in  finding  sufficient  depths 
fer,  although  there  was  as  much  water  as  a  ship 
might  draw  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  lana, 
yet  it  is  thought  too  hazardous  an  attempt  where 
the  currents  are  so  rapid  as  they  are  here. 
RKMOUNO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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tnd  goTernraent  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nnevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  grand 
river  Magdalena. 

[REBIDLINOS,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 

Kvemment  of  Poroznoy,  in  lat.  96°  1(K(K^  s.  and 
^.68°y48^'©J 

REMONTABO,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of 
Cayenne ;  on  the  skirt  of  which  the  French  had 
an  establishment. 

RENAICO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
island  of  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Tolp&n. 

Renaico,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Repocura 
in  the  same  kingdom ;  formed  by  a  junction 
of  those  of  Ngefol  and  Pibinco,  to  enter  the 
LUco. 

RENARD,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia  in  N.  America.  It  runs 
R.  ana  enters  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Anticosti. 

Rexard,  another,  also  small,  in  Canada. 
Renard,  an  island,  near  the  e.  coast  of  Lake 
Ontario ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Nioure. 

RENARDS,  Islands  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Sagadahock  in  N.  Ame- 
rica. Thev  are  many,  all  small,  and  lie  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Penobscot. 

RENCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT'^ 
regimienio  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
In  its  church  is  venerated  a  miraculous  imace  of 
Santo  Christo  del  Espino ;  which  was  found  by 
an  Indian  in  a  thicket  of  espmosy  or  thorns.  It 
was  growing  naturally  amongst  the  other  thorns, 
and,  although  green,  was  a  perfect  crucifix,  with 
the  fiffure  (»  a  man  stretched  upon  it.  The  dis- 
trict, m  which  it  was  found,  was  of  the  curacy  of 
San  Pedro  de  Limachi  in  tne  province  of  Quil- 
lota ;  but  it  was  brought  to  this  of  Renca,  where 
particular  devotion  was  paid  it  until  1729,  when 
the  chapel  was  burnt,  together  with  part  of  the 
effigy,  out  which  damage  was  afterwards  re- 
paired. 

Rekcaj  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the  same  kuigdom ; 
thus  called  as  having  in  its  church  another  ima^ 
of  Christ,  made  in  imitation  of  that  mentioned  in 
the  former  article.  It  has  four  vice-parishes,  and 
is  n.  of  the  city  of  San  Luis  de  Loyola. 

RENCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car^ 
regimienio  o£  Santiago,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former;  near  the  shore  of  the  river  Ma- 

DOCho. 

[RENOWE'S  Harbour,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Newfoundland  Island,  is  about  SI  miles  fitun 
Cape  Race.    Its  entrance  is  rather  dangerous, 
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but  it  is  a  ffood  harbour  to  fish  in ;  and  is  mueh 
finequented  bv  boats  and  shaDons  in  the  fiahing 
season.  Half  a  league  from  tne  # .  point  is  a 
high  rock,  callM  Renowe's  Point;  which  may 
be  seen,  in  a  dear  day,  three  leagues  off.! 

[RENSSELAER,  a  county  of  the  State  of 
New  York ;  bounded  it.  by  Washington  County, 
s.  hj  Columbia,  e.  by  part  of  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Vermont,  and  w,  by  Hudson's 
River.  It  contains  eight  townships,  viz.  Troy, 
Greenbush,  Schodack,  Stephentown,  Petersburr, 
Hosick,  Pittstown,  and  SchactecolLe.  In  179o^ 
there  were  3500  of  the  inhabitants  qualified  elec- 
tors.] 

[KENSSELAERVILLE,  or  Rbnsbi.aei. 
WICK,  a  township  of  Albany  County,  New  York; 
bounded  s.  by  Columbia  County,  and  o.  by  Hud- 
son's River.  In  1790,  it  contained  S771  inhabi- 
tants ;  in  1796  it  had  548  inhabitants  who  were 
electors.  In  this  town,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Albanv,is  a  medicinal  spring,  whidi  com- 
bines most  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  cele- 
brated waters  of  Saratoga. J 

REPENTI6NI,  a  settlement  of  the  Fiench^ 
in  Canada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Law* 
rence ;  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  La  Asmi- 
cion. 

REPOCURA,  a  small  district  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile  in  the  ancient  division ;  now  confi>unded 
in  the  actual  division  of  the  provinces. 

REPULSE.    See  Wa  les.  North. 

REQUAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carrepmiento  of  Sana,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  rormer. 

REQUEN,  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Laxa, 
in  the  lungdom  of  Chile ;  on  the  diore  of  die  riyer 
Huequen. 

RERE,  or  Rbdb,  a  province  and  eorrepmi- 
enio  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  bounded  v.  by 
the  province  of  Puchacay,  it.  by  that  of  Itata, 
and  8,  e.  by  the  district  oi  the  island  of  Laxa.  It 
is  very  fertile  and  of  rich  soil,  but  has  scarcely 
any  settlements^  all  its  population  residing  in 
country  estates,  in  which  the  masters  of  the  saaie 
reside.  The  principal  of  these  estates  are,  Tal- 
camo,  Tomeco,  Jovague,  Pachagua,  Chanc&l, 
Peri^los,  Lucas,  Puinco,  and  Gromero.  To 
this  province  is  given  also  the  name  of  Estanda 
del  Key.  [The  existence  of  this  province  is  very 
doubtful.] 

RERITIYA,  a  village  and  settlement  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in 
Brazil.  Fourteen  leagues  from  the  capital ;  wheie 
the  Jesuits  had  a  smdl  coll^;e  or  house  of  resi* 
dence,  in  which  died  the  Father  P.  Josef  de  An- 
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cheta,  aiLitdd  iidAbitajit  of  tbe  place,  and  a  man 
of  ffreat  apostolic  Tirtiiea. 

[RESOLUTION  Bay.  or  Madbb  bb  Dios, 
is  under  the  hi^est  land  on  tbe  w.  side  of  St. 
Christina ;  one  of  die  Marquesas  Islands.  Lat. 
9'52's.    Long.  1S9<>  y  ».] 

[Rksolution,  Cape,  near'  the  e.  entrance  of 
Hudson's  Straits.    Lat.  6P  29"  n.    Long.  Qb^" 

[Resolutiok  Island,  at  the  e.  end  of  Hud« 
ion's  Straits.    Lat.  62^  if.    Lon^ .  eS""  w.'] 

[Resolutioit  Island,  a  smaU  island,  one  of 
the  Society  I^e8 ;  so  cidled  from  the  ship  Reso- 
lution.   Lat.  17^  24/  $.    Long.  14P 15^  w.l 

RESTINGA,  De  la  Costa,  a  shoal  of  sand 
and  rocks  of  the  riyer  Plata,  near  the  n.  shore, 
and  «v.  of  the  real  of  S.- Carlos. 

RETARULENT,  S.  Antonio  ns,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Suchi« 
tepeque  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  is  a 
iraad  settlement  of  the  district,  and  contains  560 
Indians. 

Rbtarulent,  another  settlement,  in  the  same 
province  and  kingdom,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Santa  Catalina,  to  distin^ish  it  from  the 
former.  It  contains  180  Ibdians  of  various  na- 
tions, who  speak  the  Kichel,  Mam,  Lacandon, 
and  Mexican  idioms ;  and  was  formerly  a  curacy 
of  the  religious  of  die  order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  la  MercM.' 

Rbtarulbnt,  another,  also  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom,  with  the  dedicatoiy  title  of 
Santo-  Domingo ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  %amaya.    It  contains  900  Indians. 

RETE,  a  small  nver  <^  the  province  of  Mary- 
land in  N.  America. 

RETIRO,  a  settlement  of  the  government  of 
Neiba,  in  the  Nuevo  R^no  de  Granada,  on  the 
shore  of  the  grand  river  Magdalena.  It  is  veiy 
small,  its  inhabitants  not  exceeding  40  Indians 
and  IW  whites,  whose  traffic  is  in  collecting  the 
^Id  from  the  lavaderasy  which  are  in  abundance 
m  its  district.    Ten  leagues  from  its  caoital. 

Rbtiro,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena ;  near  the  river  Cauca,  and 
two  leagues  from  the  town  of  Mompox. 

[REVELS,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  dose  to  the  e.  coast  of  Northampton 
Countv,  Virginia.] 

REVERS,  a  small  port  on  the  s.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  in  the  extremity  which  looks  to 
the  o. 

REXBURY,  a  city  of  the  provmce  of  Mary- 
land. 

[REY,  Cape,  or  Point,  on  the  it»  coast  of  S. 
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America,  is  40  leagues  w.  by  n.  of  Cape  Trea 
Puntas,  and  is  n.  by  e.  of  Boca  del  Drago.] 

[Ret,  a  captaimhip  of  Brazil.  See  Se&gifb 
DEL  Rey/j 

REYES,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  tne  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada :  founded  in  the  valley  of  Upar  to  the 
If.  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Guatopori,  by 
Captain  Mi^el  de  Santa  Ana  in  1550,  by  order 
of  the  president  Miguel  Diez  de  ArmendariZf 
To  the  s.  is  the  river  S.  Sebastian,  which  is  after- 
wards called  Cesar ;  and  this,  with  manv  other 
streams  of  its  district,  rmiders  it  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  vegetable  productions  and  pastures, 
in  which  uiere  are  lar^  breeds  of  cattle. 

It  abounds  eaually  m  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  nas  a  j;ood  parish«church,  and  a 
convent  of  religious  ofSt.  Domingo ;  but  is  very 
much  reduced  and  poor,  although  not  without 
some  families  of  distinction.  In  the  mountains 
of  its  vicinity,  to  the  it.  and  to  the  e.  dwell  some 
barbarian  and  ferocious  Indian  iiations.  It  is  of 
a  very  hot  and  sickly  climate ;  and  is  72  miles  «• 
from  Santa  Marta,  and  108  from  the  Ciudad  del 
Hacha,  in  kt.  10^  6f  n.  and  long.  73""  50^  w. 

Reyes,  another  city,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  S.  Sebastian,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela,  and  in  tne  same  kingdom .  as  the 
former :  founded  by  Sebastian  Diaz  in  1584.  It 
is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  its  territory  yields 
much  cacaOf  which,  under  the  name  of  orUuco^ 
passes  for  the  best  of  that  kingdom,  and  is  in 
singular  estimation ;  some  tobaoro  and  zartapa'- 
rilla;  from  which  iNX>ductions,  and  from  an  infi- 
nite breed  of  neat  cattle,  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  lucrative  trade.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  reli- 
gious of  S.  Francisco ;  and  whilst  it  is  greatly  in- 
fested with  venomous  snakes,  it  has  a  mineiul, 
which,  dissolved  in  water,  is  a  perfect  antidote 
against  their  poison.  [Forty  miles  s.  s.  w.  from 
Caracas,  in  lat.  9""  bV  n.  and  long.  67""  19^  w.'] 

Reyes,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tlapacoya  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Quatro  Villas  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
1S3  femilies  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  some  co- 
diineal,  seeds,  and  fruits,  and  cut  certain  woods, 
in  which  they  trade.  A  little  more  than  two 
leagues  n.  w*  of  its  head  settlement. 

Kbyes,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingaom  of  Quito ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Beni,  between  this  river  and 
the  cordiUeraj  which  runs  following  its  course. 

Reyes,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana ;  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Solaipuris  Iddians,  on  the  slune  of  a 
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rWer,  and  near  tlie  settlemmt  6t  S.  Felipe  de 
Guevavi. 

Reyes,  anothar,  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
Mexico;  in  the  country  of  the  Quiquimas  In- 
dians, a,t  the  mouth  of  the  grand  river  CoJorado, 
or  of  the  North,  bj  the  8i£  of  California. 

Reyes,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  <tf  the 
district  of  Acazinco,  and  alcaUtta  mayor  of  Te« 
peaca  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  858  &mi« 
lies  of  Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by  the 
fruits  and  herbs  which  they^  cultivate  in  28  agri- 
cultural  estates  of  the  district.  It  has  a  niagpi* 
ficent  temple,  dedicated  to  Nueatra  Senora  de  los 
Dolores ;  the  painting  of  which,  above  130  years 
old,  is  venerated  with  particular  devotion.  Two 
leaffues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Reyes,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  46  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  a  little 
more  than  a  league  s.  of  its  capital. 

Reyes,  anotner,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Xonotla,  and  akaUHa  mayor  of  Tetela  in  the 
same  kingdom.  Two  leagi^es  s.  m.  of  its  head 
settlement* 

Reyes,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Ban  Andres,  in  the  head  settlement  of  Copala, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepo^oolula  in  the  same 
kiuffdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  contains 
66  iimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  1^  leagues  s.  of  its 
capital. 

^  Keyes,  another,  of  the  head  settlement,  and 
^ak&a  mayor  of  Periban  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  53  fomilies  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and 
Mulattoes,  and  S2  Indians.  One  league  from  its 
capital. 

Keyes,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Papalotipac,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cui* 
cad&n  in  the  same  kingdom.  Two  leagues  s.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

Retes,  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward, 
united  to  that  of  Tequiszitlan,  in  the  alcaldia 
ma^or  of  Theotihuacan  of  the  same  kingdom. 

Reyes,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi" 
miaUo  of  Tarma  in  Peru. 

Reyes,  a  small  island  -near  the  coast,  which 
lies  between  the  river  Plata  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan ;  in  lat.  48^  s.  between  Cape  Lookout, 
ana  Port  Deseado. 

Reyes,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucurofin  in  Peru^  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Xuxuy,  which  runs  e. 
for  many  leagues. 

REZON  Cape,  or  point  of  land,  of  the  e.  head 
of  the  island  St.  Domingo ;  one  of  those  forming 
the  gi^at  Bay  of  Saman4. 


1761,-35,939 
1774,-54,435 
1788,-48,638 
1790,-67,877 
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[RHINEBECK.  See  Rhtnbsok.] 
[RHODE  ISLAND,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  United  States ;  its  greatest  length  being  43 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  S9 ;  or  about  1300 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts^  «.  by  tm  At* 
lantic  Ocean,  and  w.  by  Goitfiectteut.  Tin^ie  li- 
mits comprehend  what  is  called  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations ;  divided  into  five  coun- 
ties, viz.  Newport,  Providence,  Washingtpn, 
Bristol^  and  Kent,  whidi  are  subdivided  into  30 
townahips ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  which, 
via.  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plftnti^ 
tions,  was  in  the  year 

1730,-15,358  whites,  9633  bhiqka. 
1748,-.-$9,75&     do.     4373     do. 

do.  4697  do. 

do.  6943  do. 

do.  3361  do. 

do.       948     do« 
And  by  the  census  of  1810,  the  total  populntioa 
of  this  state  amounted  to  76,931  souls. 

Narraganset  Bay  mak^  up  from  s.  to  «.  be- 
tween the  main  land  on  the  c.  and  tp.  and  em* 
bosoms  many  fertile  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Rhode  Island,  Canonnicut,  Priioence,  Pa- 
tience, Hope,  Dyer's,  and  Hog  Islands.  Block 
Island  is  the  southernmost  land  belongin|^  to  the 
state.  The  harbours  are,  Newport,  nt>vidence^ 
Wickford,  Patuxet,  Warren,  and  Bristol. 

Rhode  Island,  from  which  the  atate  takes  half 
its  name,  lies  between  lat.  41°  SS%  and  41^  35^  n. 
and  between  long.  7P  8^  and  7P  20^  w.  from 
Greenwich ;  being  about  13  miles  long  from  ».  e. 
to  8.  n^.,  and  about  3i  broad)  on  an  average.  It 
is  divided  into  three  townships,  Newport,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Middletown.  Perhaps  tio  island  in 
the  world  exceeds  this  in  point  of  soil,  climate, 
and  situation.  In  its  moat  flourishing  state  it 
was  called  by  travellers,  the  Eden  of  America. 
But  the  change  which  the  ravages  of  war,  and  a 
decrease  of  business,  have  effected,  is  gi'ont.  Be* 
tween  30,000  and  40,000  sheep  are  fed  on  this 
island,  besides  neat  cattle  and  norses.  The  state 
is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rivers ;  the  chief 
of  which  are  Providence  and  Taunton  rivers, 
which  &11  into  Narraganset  Bay ;  the  former  on 
the  to.  the  latter  on  the  e.  side  of  Rhode  Island. 
Rhode  Island  is  as  healthy  a  country  as  any  in 
America.  The  winters  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  state  are  mildor  than  in  the  inland  coUntrv ; 
the  air  being  softened  by  a.sea-vapour,  which  also 
enriches  the  soil.  The  summers  are  deligbtM, 
especially  on  Rhode  Island,  where  the  extlreae 
heats  which  prevail  iii  other  parts  of  America, 
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lute  aDayed  by  eool  and  refihesliiiig  breeses  from 
the  sea.  The  rivers  and  bays  swarm  with  fish, 
to  the  amount  of  mo^  dmn  70  different  kinds ; 
the  markets  are  alive  with  them.  Oystei's,  lob- 
sters, and  other  shell-fish,  abound  in  Nanagan- 
set  Bay.  Travellers  are  generally  agreed,  that 
Newport  is  the  best  fish^market  m  the  world. 
This  state  produces  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
in  some  parts  wheats,  sufficient  for  home  oon«' 
sumption;  and  the  various  kinds  of  grasses, 
'fruits,  and  culimury  roots  and  plants  in  ffreat 
abundance,  and  in  perfection ;  cider  is  ma<te  for 
exportation. 

The  n.  w.  parts  of  the  state  are  but  thinly  in- 
babited,  and  are  more  rockv  and  barren  than  the 
ether  part9.  The  tract  of  land  lying  between 
.  N.  and  S.  Kingston  on  the  e.  and  Connecticut 
on  the  w.  callea  Shannock  Country,  or  Purchase, 
is  excell^it  grazing  land,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  wealthy  fiirmers,  who  raise  some  of 
the  finest  neat  cattle  in  New  England,  weighing 
from  1600  to  1800  weight.  They  keep  large  dai- 
ries, and  make  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best  <]|ua- 
Hty,  and  in  large  quantities  for  exportation. 
Iron  ore  is  founa  in  great  plenty  in  several  parts 
of  the  state^  The  iron  works  on  Patuxent  River, 
18  miles  from  Providence,  are  supplied  with  ore 
fit>m  a  bed  4|  miles  distant,  wnich  lies  in  a 
valley,  through  which  runs  a  brook.  The  brook 
b  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  ore  pits  are 
deared  of  water  by  a  steam  engine.  At  this  ore* 
bed  are  a  variety  of  ores,  curious  stones,  and 
ochres. 

In  the  township  of  Cumberland  is  a  copper- 
mine  mixed' with  iron,  strongly  impregnated  with 
load-stone,  of  which  some  large  pieces  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  method  has 
yet  been  discovered  to  work  it  to  advantage. 
Abundance  of  lime-stone  is  found  in  this  state, 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Providence ;  of  which 
lai^  <{iiantities  of  lime  are  made  and  exported. 
This  lime-stone  is  of  different  colours,  ana  is  the 
true  marble  of  the  white,  plain,  and  variegated 
kind.  It  takes  as  fine  a  polish  as  any  stone  in 
America.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  in 
this  state ;  to  one  of  which,  near  Providence, 
many  people  resort  to  bathe  and  drink  the 
water. 

Newport  and  Providence  are  the  chief  towns 
of  this  state.  The  town  of  Bristol  carries  on  a 
eonsiderable  trade  to  Africa,  the  W.  Indnni,  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  by 
fear  the  frcBiest  part  of  the  commerce  of  Rhode 
Island,  18  at  present  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  flourishing  town  of  Provi«nce,  which  had, 


in  1791,  189  sua  of  vMseb,  containing  ll,«l« 
tons. 

The  exports  from  the  state  are  flax-seed, 
lumber,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork,  fish,  poultry, 
onions,  butter,  cheese,  barley,  grain,  spirits,  cot^ 
ton  and  linen  goods.  The  imports  consist  of 
European  and  W .  India  goods,  and  Iwwood  from 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Upwards  ofSOO  vessels 
enter  and  clear  annually  at  the  different  ports  in 
the  state.  The  amount  of  exports  from  this  state 
to  foreign  countries,  for  one  year,  ending  Sep- 
tember SO,  1791,  was  407,131  dollars,  9  cents ; 
in  1792,  698,084;  in  1793,  616,416;  and  in 
1794,  954,573  dollars.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
state  are  progressing  rapidly  in  manufactures.  A 
cotton  manumctory  has  been  erected  at  Provi- 
dence. Jeans,  fustians,  denims,  thicksetts,  veU 
vets,  &c.  &c.  are  here  manu&ctured  and  sent  to 
the  S.  States.  Lar^e  quantities  of  linen  and  tow 
doth  are  made  in  different  parts  of  this  state  fi^ 
exportation.  But  the  most  considerable  manu- 
fiictures  in  diis  state  are  those  of  iron ;  stidi  as 
bar  and  sheet  iron,  steel,  nail-rods,  luid  nails, 
implements  of  husbandry,  stoves,  pots,  and  other 
household  utensils,  the  iron*worK  of  shipping, 
anchors,  bells,  &c. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  is  founded  on  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663 ;  and  the 
firame  of  government  was  not  essentially  altered 
by  the  revolution.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
consists  of  two  branches;  a  senate  or  upp^y 
house,  composed  of  1&  members,  besides  the  go- 
vernor and  deputy-governor,  called  in  the  char- 
ter, assistanU;  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
composed  of  deputies  firom  the  several  towns. 
The  members  of  the  legislature  are  chosen  twice 
a  year ;  and  there  are  two  sessions  of  this  body 
annually,  viz.  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May, 
and  the  last  Wednesday  in  October. 

This  state  was  first  settled  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Roger  Williams,  a  minister,  who  came  over 
to  New  Elngland  in  1631,  vras  charged  with 
holding  a  variety  of  errors,  and  was  on  that 
account  forced  to  leave  his  house,  land,  wife, 
and  children,  at  Salem,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
and  to  seek  a  residence  without  the  limits  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Governor  Winthrop  advised  him  to 
pursue  his  course  to  Nehiganset,  or  Narragan- 
set  Bay,  which  he  did,  and  fixed  himself  at  Se- 
cunk,  or  Seekhonk,  now  Rehoboth.     But  that 

1>lace  being  within  the  bounds  of  Plymouth  Co- 
ony,  Grovemor  Winslow,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
advised  him  to  remove  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  lands  were  not  covered  by  any 
patent.    Accordingly,  in  1636,  Mr. Williams  and 
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lour  others,  crossed  Seekhonk  River,  tfnd  landed 
among  the  Indians,  by  whom  they  were  hospi- 
tably received,  and  thus  laid  the  roundation  of  a 
town,  which,  from  a  sense  of  Grod's  merciful  pro- 
vidence to  him,  he  called  Providence.  Here  he 
was  soon  after  joined  by  a  number  of  others,  and 
though  they  were  secured  from  the  Indians  by 
the  terror  of  the  English,  yet  they,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  suffered  much  ^m  fetigue  and 
want;  but  they  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  has  ever  since  been  inviolably  maintained 
in  this  state.  So  little  has  the  civil  authority  to 
do  with  religion  here,  that  no  contract  between 
a  minister  and  a  society  (unless  incorporated  for 
that  purpose)  is  of  any  force.  It  is  probably  for 
these  reasons,  that  so  many  different  sects  have 
ever  been  found  here ;  and  that  the  Sabbath  and 
all  religious  institutions,  have  been  more  neg- 
lected in  this,  than  in  any  other  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  1 

J  Rhode  Island  Light-house  was  erected  in 
9,  in  Beaver  Tail,  at  the  $.  end  of  Canonni- 
cut  Island,  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  ves- 
sels sailing  into  the  Narraganset  Bay  and  harbour 
of  Newport.  The  ground  the  light-house  stands 
upon  is  about  IS  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea 
i^t  high  water.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  cornice  is  58  feet,  round  which  is  a  galfery, 
and  within  that  stands  the  lantern,  which  is  about 
1 1  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  diameter.  High  water 
at  full  ana  change,  37^  after  seven  o'clodu  Lat. 
4P22^ii.  Long.  7P  8(y  ®.] 
-  [Rhode  River,  the  westernmost  water  of  the 
fi«  w.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in  N.  Caro- 
lina/] 

[RhONDE.    See  Ronde.] 

^RHYNBEGK,  orRHiNEBBCK,  a  post-town 
of  Pf  ew  YoriK ;  situate  in  Dutchess  County,  on 
the  e.  side  of  Hudson'?  River,  opposite  to  Kings- 
ton ;  15  miles  n.  of  Poughkeepsie ;  76  n.  of  New 
York,  and  137  n.  it.  e.  of  Philadelphia.  The 
township  contains  3662  inhabitants,  of  whom  542 
are  electors,  and  4S1  slaves.  It  is  bounded  s.  by 
Clinton,  and  n.  by  Beekman.  A  very  curious 
cavern  has  been  lately  discovered  at  a  place  in 
this  town,  called  by  the  Indians,  Sepascot.  See 
Dutchess  County.] 

RIACA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cuman& ;  nearly  close  to  the  river  Huare, 
communicating  with  it  by  the  w.  side. 

RIACHUCO,  a  smaU  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  which  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Plata,  opposite  the  capital. 

RIACHUELO,  a^noall  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  government  as  the  former.    It  runs 
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w.  and  enters  the  Plata,  opposile  the  city  of 
Corrientes. 

tRIALEXA,  or  Ri^leito.    See  Rbalejo.] 
MAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay ;  which  runs  w.  collecting  the 
waters  of  manv  others,  and  enters  the  Yucay. 

RIBACAICO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carreffhnietUo  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru ;  an* 
nezed  to  uie  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Lampa. 

RIBERA,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of 
P^ru ;  situate  in  the  Uanura  of  Caraana,  <^  the 
correginUento  of  Cu2co.  It  is  of  a  mild  and  salu- 
tary climate,  inhabited  by  femilies  of  distinction. 

RIBERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
aqfiainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brasil ;  on  the  coast, 
between  the  river  Grama  and  the  capital  Pb-^ 
raiba. 

RiBEEo,  a  creek  on  the- coast  of  the  province 
and  corregimenio  of  Quillota  in  the  kinedom  di 
Chile ;  between  the  river  Quillota,  and  the  point 
of  Siete  Hermanns,  or  Seven  Sisters. 

RICA-VILLA,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
quina  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  near  the  chan- 
nel or  waste-water  of  the  Lake  Mallabauqu^i  ia 
the  a?,  part.  It  is  of  a  cold  but  healthy  tempera* 
ture.  Its  territory  extends  eight  leagues  toilrards 
Imperial,  and  is  bounded  by  the  barbarous  na- 
tion of  the  Puekhes,  has  verv  beautiftil  and  fer- 
tile Uanurasj  and  in  these  are  tovind  the  oelebrajtod 
pines  of  Libanon.  It  was  founded  bv  Pedro  de 
Valdiva  in  1551 ;  and  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Araucanos  Indians  in  1559.  It  is  inhabited 
by  many  illustrious,  though  poor,  fiunilies  de- 
scended from  the  first  conquerors,  f Sixty-six 
miles  e.  s.  e.  from  the  city  of  Imperial,  and  the 
same  from  the  Pacific  Sea  ;  51  from  the  volcano 
of  y  illarica  in  the  cordiUera  of  the  Andes,  and 
66  n.  e*  of  the  city  of  Yaldivia,  in  lat.  39^  9^  s.' 
and  long.  72°  S'  ».] 

RicA-YiLLA,  another  town,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil,' at  the  source  of  the  river  S.Francisco, 
near  the  town  Mariana  to  the  w. 

RfCA-YiLLA,  an  island  of  die  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  in  the  nver 
Marafion,  and  formed  by  this  river,  the  Negro 
and  the  Romacncha,  which  is  an  arm  or  waste- 
water of  the  second. 

[|RICARAS,  Indians  of  N.  America,  the  re- 
mains of  10  large  tribes  of  the  Panias«  who  have 
been  reduced  by  the  small-pox,  and  the  Sioux,  to 
the  present  number.  They  live  in  fortified  vil** 
lages,  and  hunt  immediately  in  their  neighbour^ 
h(M>d.  The  countrv  around  them,  in  ever^  di- 
rection, for  several  hundred  miles,  is  entirely 
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bare  of  timber,  except  on  the  water  courses  and 
steep  decliyities  of  hills,  where  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  ravages  of  fire.  The  land  is  tolerably  well 
wa.tered,  and  lies  well  for  cultivation,  llie  re- 
muns  of  the  villages  of  these  people  are  io  be 
seen  on  many  parts  of  the  Missouri,  from  the 
mouth  of  Tetone  River  to  the  Mandans.  They 
claLim  no  land  except  that  on  which  their  villaffes 
8ta.nd,  and  the  fielas  which  they  cultivate.  The 
Tetons  claim  the  country  around  them*  Though 
they  are  the  oldest  inhabitants,  they  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  the  fiirmers  or  tenants  at 
will  of  that  lawless,  savage,  and  rapacious  race^ 
the  Sioux  Teton,  who  rob  them  of  their  horses, 
plunder  their  gardens  and  fields,  and  sometimes 
murder  them,  without  opposition.  If  these  peo- 
ple were  freed  from  the  oppression  of  the  Tetons, 
their  trade  would  increase  rapidly,  and  might  be 
extended  to  a  considerable  amount.  They  main- 
tain a  partial  trade  with  their  oppressors,  the 
Tetons,  to  whom  they  barter  horses,  mules,  com, 
beams,  and  a  species  of  tobacco  which  they  culti- 
vaite ;  and  receive  in  return  gums^  ammunition, 
kettles,  axes,  and  other  articles  which  the  Tetons 
obtained  from  the  Yanktons  of  the  n.  and  Sissa/- 
ti^nes,  who  trade  with  Mr.  Cammeron,  on  the 
river  St.  Peters.  These  horses  and  mules  the 
Illlcaras  obtain  from  their  western  neighbours, 
who  visit  them  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  traf- 
^ingj 

RlCE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba* 
does. 

RICH,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island  as  the 
fi^rmer,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  S.  Jorge. 

RICHARDOS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district^  of  the  parish  of  S.  Jo- 
seph, on  the  29.  coast. 

[RICHARDSON'S  Bar,  on  the  s.  e.  part  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  anchoram  within  it 
is  between  Morant  River  and  Two  loile  Wood.} 

RICHE,  a  point  of  the  uf.  coast^  of  Newfound- 
land, at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Bellisle,  by 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  established  the  li- 
mits of  the  cod  fishery  to  the  French  ;  the  same 
limits  extending  as  &r  as  the  Cape  Bucna  Vista 
to  the  n. 

[RICHFIELD,  a  township  of  New  York ; 
situate  in  Otsego  County,  taken  from  Otsego ' 
p[^own8hip,  and  incorporated  in  179S ;  289  of  its 
Inhabitants  are  electors.] 

[RICHFORD,  the  it.  easternmost  township 
of  Franklin  County,  Vermont ;  on  Missisconi 
JUver.j 
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RICHIBOUCTOU,  a  smaU  river  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia ;  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  this  rhumb  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  formed  by  the  island  S.  Joseph. 

RICHILIEU.  Some  islands  of  the  nver  St. 
Lawrence  in  N.America;  IS  leagues  fixim  the 
city  of  Three  Rivers,  and  where  the  government 
of  Montreal  begins.  They  are  nearly  100,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  Archipelago,  which  serves  as  a 
retiring  place  to  the  Indian  savaees.  It  abounds 
greatly  i:i  ^me,  and  especial^  in  foxes,  the 
chase  of  which  animals  commences  about  April : 
in  kt.  AS^  9»  n.  long.  7P  7'  w. 

RiCHiiiiEU,  a  small  fort  built  by  the  French 
on  the  n.  shore  of  the  river  Sorrel  at  its  entrance 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  of 
which  we  made  mention  in  the  former  article. 

[RICHLAND,  a  county  of  S.  Carolina,  Cam- 
den district ;  bounded  8.  and  s.  w.  by  Congaree 
and  Broad  Rivers,  and  e.  by  Wateree  River,  which 
divides  it  from  Kershaw  and  Clermont  Counties.' 
It  contained,  in  1798, 3930  inhabitants,  of  whom 
8479  were  white,  and  1437  were  slaves.] 

[Richland,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Buck's  County .1 

[RICHLIEU,  the  French  name  ffiven  for- 
merly  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.  See 
Sorel/I 

[RICHMAN'S  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Cum- 
berland County,  district  of  Maine,  about  n.  four 
leagues  from  Wood  Ishmd,  and  a  league  w.  of 
Poilland.  Few  vessels  put  in  here,  except 
coasters.  There  is  a  sunken  ledge  s.  e.  half  a 
mile  from  the  ft.  e.  end  of  the  island,  which  only 
shows  itself  when  the  wind  blows  fresh ;  but  you 
need  not  go  so  near  the  island.] 

[RICHMOND,  a  township  on  the  w.  line  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  Berkshire  County, 
17  miles  w,  by  s.  of  Lenox,  and  101  miles  w.  of 
Boston.  Iron  ore  of  the  first  <|uality  is  found 
here,  but  as  it  lies  deep  it  is  raised  at  a  great 
expense.  Ore  of  indifferent  quality  is  found  in 
many  places.  It  abounds  with  lime-stone,  coarse, 
white,  and  clouded  marble.  The  town  was  in* 
corporated  in  1775,  and  contains  an  iron-work, 
three  grist-mills,  a  fulling-mill,  two  saw-mills, 
and  l!&5  inhabitants.} 

[Richmond,  a  township  of  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire ;  situate  on  the  MassacKusett's 
line,  about  11  miles  e.  of  Connecticut  River,  and 
70  w.  by  s.  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1752,  and  contains  1380  inhabitants.] 

[Richmond,  a  township  inWashin^onCountv, 
Rhode  Island,  separated  from  Hop&iton  on  toe 
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m.  bj  Ward's  River,  a  brandi  of  Paucatnck  Rirer. 
It  is  about  19  miles  w.  of  Newport,  and  contains 
1760  inhabitants.] 

[RicHHOKD,  a  county  of  New  York,  eompre* 
bending  all  Staten  Island,  Shooter's  Mand,  and 
tiie  islands  of  Meadow,  on  the  w,  side  thmof. 
It  is  divided  into  the  townships  of  Castletown, 
Northfield,  Southfield,  and  Westfield.  It  con* 
tains  3835  inhabitants ;  of  whom  488  are  dectors, 
and  759  slaves.    See  Staten  Island.] 

[Richmond,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  situate 
in  Fayette  district,  bounded  s.  by  the  state  of 
S.  Carolina,  and  n.  by  Moore  County.  It  con* 
tains  5055  inhabitants,  including  583  slaves. 
Chief  town,  RoddnjB^ham.  The  court-house,  at 
which  a  post-office  is  kept,  is  80  miles  from  An- 
son court-house,  56  from  Fayetteville,  and  563 
from  Philadelphia.] 

[Richmond,  a  county  of  Yiivfinia,  bounded 
ft.  and  If.  e.  by  Westmoreland,  and  «.  and  s.  w.  by 
Rappalmnnock  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Essex  County.  It  contains  6985  inhabitants,  of 
whom  3984  are  slaves.  The  court-house,  where 
a  post-office  is  kept,  is  S73  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[Richmond,  the  present  seat  of  ^vemment 
of  the  state  of  yirj^nia,  is  situate  in  Henrico 
County,  on  the  n.  side  of  James's  River,  Just  at 
the  foot  of  the  fidls,  and  contains  between  400 
and  500  houses,  and  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 
Part  of  the  houses  are  built  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  convenient  for  business ;  the  rest  are  upon 
a  hill  which  overlooks  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  river  and  adjacent  country.  The  new  nouses 
are  well  built.  A  larce  state-house,  or  capitol, 
has  latelv  been  erected  on  the  hill.  This  city 
likewise  iMWsts  of  an  el^ant  statue  of  the  illus- 
trious Washington,  which  was  formed  at  Paris. 
The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  divided  by  a  creek, 
over  which  is  a  convenient  bridge.  A  bridge 
between  300  and  400  yards  in  lei^h  has  been 
thrown  across  James^  River,  at  tne  foot  of  the 
fidl,  by  Colonel  Majro.  That  part  from  Man- 
chester to  the*  island  is  built  on  15  boats.  From 
the  island  to  the  rocks  was  formerly  a  floating 
bridge  of  rafts ;  but  the  enterprising  proprietor 
has  now  built  it  of  framed  log  piers,  filled  with 
stones.  From  the  rocks  to  the  landing  at  Rich- 
mond, the  bridge  is  continued  on  framed  piers 
filled  with  stones.  The  bridge  connects  the  citv 
with  Manchester;  and  as  the  passengers  pav  toll, 
it  produces  a  handsome  revenue  to  Colonel  Mayo, 
wno  is  Ae  sole  |iroprietor.  The  puUic  buildings^ 
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besides  the  state-house,  are  an  episcopal  church, 
a  court-house,  gaol,  a  theatre,  and  three  tobacco 
warehouses.  The  foils  above  the  bridge  aro 
seven  miles  in  length.  A  noble  caiwl  is  cutting, 
and  nearly  completed,  on  the  ii.  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  to  terminate  in  a  basin  of  about  two 
acres,  in  the  town  of  Ridimond.  From  this 
basin  to  the  wharfe  in  the  river  will  be  a  land 
carriage  of  about  a  mile.  The  expense  is  esti- 
mated at  ^30,000  Viiginia  currency.  The  open- 
ing of  this  canal  promises  the  admtion  of  much 
wealth  to  Richmond.  Vessels  of  burden  lie  at 
City  Point,  SO  miles  below,  to  which  the  goods 
from  Richmond  are  sent  down  in  boats.  It  is 
6S6  miles  from  Boston,  374  from  New  York^  176 
from  Baltimore,  878  ffom  Philadelphia,  247  from 
Fayetteville,  497  from  Charleston,  and  668  fit»ra 
Savannah.  The  above  distances  are  in  English 
miles,  and  include  the  turnings  dt  the  roads. 
Lat.  37°  36^  n.  long.  77°  41^  w.J 

[RiGHMONn,  a  county  of  the  upper  district  of 
Georgia,  in  which  is  situate  the  aty  of  Augusta. 
It  is  semrated  fitmi  S.  Carolina  on  the  e«  fay  Sa* 
vannah  Kiver,  and  contains  11,317  inhabitants,  of 
whom  4116  are  slaves.] 

[RickMOND,  a  town  of  the  island  of  St.  Yin« 
cent's,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  seated  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  bay,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  idand. 
Chateaubelair  River  runs  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
town,  which  gives  name  to  the  bay.  Another 
river  empties  into  the  bay  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
town.] 

RICRAN,  a  settlement.of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Xauja  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital. 

RICUDO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Portoseguro  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  the  sources  of  the  Paracatus  and  the  Grande 
de  S.  Francisco,  runs  n,  n.  tf.,  and  enters  the  se- 
cond of  the  aforesaid  rivers. 

RIDEAU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians ;  winch  runs  fi.  e. 
between  the  Mataovachie  and  the  Petite  Riviete, 
and  enters  the  Utaway. 

RIDDER,  Bay  of,  or  Canal  of  the  Cox* 
PANT ;  in  the  «.  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
formed  by  the  island  of  Luis  el  Grrande  and  an* 
other  island  which  is  smaller. 

[RIDGEFIELD,  a  post-town  of  Connecticut 
in  Fairfield  County,  10  miles  s.  w.  of  Danbuiy, 
40  s.  w.  of  Hartford,  46  ii.  e.  of  New  YoriL,  and 
113  ff.  e.  of  Philadelphia.  The  township  of 
Ridgefield  was  called  by  the  Indians  Candotowa, 
or  High  Laad%    It  well  answers  the  name^  for 
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thmgli  it  is  14  miles  from  the  BamuA^  it  affordB 
ft  g[ood  prospect  of  it,  and  of  Idmg  Island.  Of 
tke  latter,  40  miles  in  l^igth  is  vismle,  and  vas- 
eels  maj  be  seen  as  thej  pass  up  the  Sound.  It 
was  setUed  in  1700.] 

[RIDLEY,  a  townsliip  in  Delaware  County, 
PennsFlvania.] 

RIGAUD,  a  port  of  tke  S.  Sea,  in  tlie  island 
of  Cape  Breton ;  between  the  islands  of  Henm 
and  of  8.  Esprit. 

[RIGO  Island,  near  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  island 
of  rorto  Rico,  in  the  W.  Indies,  behind  which 
is  the  principal  harbour  of  the  main  island.] 

RIMAC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eorrefft « 
miefUo  of  Ouarochiri  in  Peru ;  which  rises  in  flie 
mountains  of  that  province^  runs  w.  and  irrigates 
a  delightful  ttutiirii,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
on  which  was  founded,  on  its  shore,  the  city  of 
Lima,  Ae  capital  of  Peru.  '  It  has  over  it  a  fine 
bridge,  which  was  built  bj  command  of  the 
viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Monteeclaros,  in  1609. 
The  Indians  had  here,  in  the  time  of  their  sen* 
tilism,  a  rich  temple,  dedicated  to  one  of  their 
principal  idols.  The  Rimac  flows  into  the  Pa« 
dfic  Sea  in  hit.  12^  2"  s. 

RIMACHUMA,  a  large  lake  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  in  the  woods  to  the  w.  of  the  river 
Pastaza  or  Pastaca.  It  is  19  miles  long  from  it. 
to  s.  and  six  wide  from  e.  to  w.  It  is  entered  hy 
the  s.  by  the  river  Apischi,  and  by  the  n.  w.  by 
the  Chiilay.  It  has  a  channel  of  10  miles  long, 
by  which  it  empties  itself  on  the  w,  side,  intp  the 
nver  Pastaza  or  Pastaca,  in  lat.  i?  IV  s. 

RINCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  valley  of  Linache ;  where,  in  17S6, 
was  discovered  a  tree  of  the  figure  of  a  cross,  SS 
feet  high  and  15  wide  at  the  arms;  the  same 
bearing  upon  it,  in  relievo^  the  figure  of  Christ : 
and  it  was  taken  away  and  placed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Renca,  where  we  have  made  mention 
of  this  prodigy. 

RINCON,  S,  Mateo  del,  a  principal  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaMa 
maucr  of  Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechp- 
acMi  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia.  It  con- 
tains a  convent  of  religious  of  S.  Francisco,  10 
ftmilies  of  Spaniards,  and  311  of  Indians;  and  ia 
w.  of  its  capital. 

RiNCON,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi« 
catory  title  of  8.  Francisco ;  in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaMa  mayor  of  Leon. 
It  contains  S35  fiimilies  of  Indians,  169  of  Spa* 
niards,  4tS  of  MusUes  and  Mttlattoes;  produces 
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wheat,  maiae,  fruit,  and  seed,  and  is  four  leagues 
#•  w*  of  its  capital. 

RiNCON,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Cuman&^  in  Nueva  Andalucia ;  on  the 
o.  coast  of  the  Gulf  Triste. 

RiNcoN,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former,  and  of  the  district  of  the  Rio^  del  Hacha. 

RiNCON,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
S.  Pedro,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  where  there  is  a  convent  of  Re- 
cdetans  of  S.  Francisco,  situate  in  a  ravine. 

RINCON  ADA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set* 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Cotazta,  and  akaUSa 
mayor  of  Tuxtla  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
35  Aimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  head  settlement. 

^  RiNcoNADA,  another  settlement,  in  the  juris* 
cBction  of  tho  town  of  Pedraza  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  very  reduced  and  poor^ 
as  containing  only  50  Indians. 
•  RivcoNADA,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cercado  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Late. 

[RINDGE,  or  Ringe,  a  town  in  the  connty 
of  Cheshire,  New  Hampshire.  It  lies  upon  tlia 
Massachusetts*  line,  about  80  miles  w.  or  Ports* 
mouth,  and  70  n.  w.  of  Boston.  Was  incorpo* 
rated  in  1768.  In  1775,  it  contained  548,  and 
in  1790, 1143  inhabitants.  In  this  township  are 
thirteen  natural  jponds  of  water  of  diflferent  siases, 
in  which  are  pickerel,  p«rdi,  trout,  eels,  &c.  In 
this  township,  n.^  is  a  mine  lately  discovered, 
which  contains  a  kind  of  ochre  of  a  Spanish 
brown.  One  half  of  the  water  of  this  town  runs 
to  the  Merrimack,  the  other  to  Connecticut 
River.] 

RINGHAM,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
liAassachusetts 

[RINGO'S"  TOWN,  in  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersev,  lies  about  about  15  miles  n.  w.  of 
PrincetonJ 

RINOG-OTE,  or  Rinocotte,  Sierra  of,  in  tho 

Erovince  of  Spanish  Guyana  and  captaincy  of 
'aracas.  It  runs  for  many  leagues  from  n.  «p.  to 
».  e. ;  and  from  it  rise  very  manv  rivers,  of  the 
which  those  in  the  if.  part  enter  tne  Carmoi,  and 
those  of  the  s.  the  Coroni. 

RIO,  S.  JfjAK  DBL,  a  principal  and  head  set* 
tlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaUSa  mggfor  of 
Queretaro  in  Nueva  Eeynna.  It  contains  593 
fiimilies  of  Otomies  Indians,  and  a  curate  who 
teaches  in  this  language,  with  two  coadjutors^ 
ajid  850  fiimilies  of  ^paniaifdsj  MiuUos^  and  Mu^ 
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lattoes.  In  it  resides  a  lieutenant  of  tkeeorr^ 
sidor  of  Queretaro ;  and  it  has  a  convent  of  re>- 
n^ous  of  St.  Domingo ;  another  of  St.  Juan  de 
DioB,  and  a  convent  for  a  sisterhood  of  the  third 
order  of  S.  Francisco.  In  its  district  are  38 
estates,  which  produce  sufficient  wheat,  maize, 
and  barley,  which  are  the  principal  articles  of  its 
commerce :  80  miles  s.  e.  of  its  capital,  on  the 
road  to  Mexico. 

Rio,  another,  with  the  same  dedicatory  title ; 
in  the  akakHa  mayor  of  Orizava  and  district  of 
Ixtazoquitlan  in  tne  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
SIS  families  of  Indians. 

Rio,  another,  in  the  province  and  correp^ 
miento  of  Lamas  in  Peru ;  thus  called  as  being 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  which  runs  down  from 
Moyobamba,  and  which  is  passed  in  this  part  bj 
canoes. 

Rio,  another,  called  Del  Yalle;  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Rio,  in  the  aJtcaUia  mayor  of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  divided 
into  two  wards  or  congregations,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Alto  |uad  Baxo;  and 
is  inhabited  by  different  nations  of  Indians,  some 
Mexicans,  and  others  Otomies,  independent  one 
of  the  other.  It  is  of  a  benign  temperature,  and 
covered  with  gardens,  which  yield  abundance  of 
grapes  and  all  sorts  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
uibles.  It  has  a  sumptuous  church,  a  convent  of 
the  religious  of  S.  'Francisco,  and  471  fiimilies  of 
Indians  of  the  two  nations  aforesaid,  with  the  In- 
dians of  another  settlement  close  by :  also  in  the 
ranchos  of  its  district  dwell  157  Spaniards,  Jfiij- 
fees^  and  Mulattoes.  . 

Rio,  another,  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Cttman& ;  on  the  coast  and  near  its  capital, 
on  the  s.  side. 

RIO  ANDRADE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  of 
the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  C6r- 
doba ;  on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  a  river. 

RIOBAMBA,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
of  Tacunga ;  s.  by  that  of  Cuenca ;  e&.  by  t^ 
nsiento  of  Chimbo,  and  e.  by  the  government^ 
Quixos  and  Macas.  It  is  in  extent  30  leagues 
from  e.  to  w.  and  16  in  width  from  it.  to  s.  it  is 
of  a  cold  temperature,  as  well  from  the  loftiness 
of  its  territory,  as  biecause  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  or  paramo  Chimborzu ;  although 
it  does  not  want  some  settlements  enjoying  a  mo- 
derate climate. 

This  jurisdiction  is  divided  into  two  parts ; 
«ad  in  the  second  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  corregidor 


who  resides  at  Ambato,  the  cajHial.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  cattle ;  of  the  wools  of  which  the 
•natives  fabricate  annually  upwards  of  1000  pieces 
of  cloth,  as  also  stockings  and  other  manufiic- 
tures,  by  which  they  maintain  a  good  trade ;  and 
the  wool  they  collect  aifnually  is  reckoned  at 
14,000  arrobas.  It  also  yields  much  sugar-cane^ 
of  which  a  considerable  pcMrtion  of  sugar  is  made, 
as  also  brandy ;  wheat  of  the  best  ouality  ever 
known,  maize,  barley,  and  all  kinos  of  fruit 
Some  few  years  since  have  been  discovered  some 
silver  mines,  which  promise  great  riches,  although 
they  are  not  woriied  for  want  of  proper  enemr. 
It  may  be  said,  in  a  few  wor^s,  that  nothing  m 
this  province  is  wanting  that  can  conduce  either 
to  the  comfort  or  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  of  ao 
extremely  fertile  and  delightful  territory.  It 
was  well  peopled  by  the  Curuayes  Indians,  a  very 
valorous  race,  and  who  fought  a  battle  in  the 
plain  of  Trocajas  with  Sebastian  de  Belalcazar, 
to  defend  the  entrance  into  their  territory  against 
him :  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  dispute 
was  finished.  But  after  they  were  reduced  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  they  became  a  di- 
ligent and  laborious  people.  The  population 
consists  of  18' settlements  m  the  district  of  Rio- 
bamba,  and  six  in  Hbai  of  Ambato ;  which  are  as 
follow : 

In  the  former. 


Calpi, 

Lican, 

Yaruquis, 

San  Luis, 

Cajamba, 

San  Andres, 

Puni, 

Chambo, 

Quimii, 


Puiigal&, 

Lito, 

Guano, 

Hilapo, 

Guanando, 

Peni|)6, 

Cubijies, 

Cevadas, 

Pallactanga. 


In  the  districtNof  Ambato. 


Patate, 
Sta.  Rosa  de 
guin. 


Isamba, 

Quisapincha, 

Quero, 

Pelile6, 

The  capital  is  the  town  of  the  same  name ; 
founded  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  sierra^  and  opposite  the  sbowy 
p&ramo  or  mountain  of  Chimborazo^  which  makes 
it  of  a  cold  but  healthy  temperature.  It  was  a 
town  of  the  Puruayes  Indians,  and  conquered  by 
the  Adelantado  Sebastian  de  Belalcazar  in  1533  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  begun  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  Marshal  Diego  de  Almagro.  It 
abounds  greatly  in  pastures  and  choice  produc* 
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ti<Mi8 ;  has  many  workshops,  whorein  tiiey  make 
cloths,  baizes,  and  other  woollen  articles,  and 
particularly  stockings,  which  are  of  great  estima- 
tion throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  town  is  large  and  handsome,  the  streets 
wide  and  straight,  the  buildings  of  stone  and 
mortar,  though  the  greater  part  low,  for  fear  of 
earthquakes.  It  has,  besides  a  parish  church, 
which  is  raagpificent,  another  parish,  with  the 
name  of  San  Sebastian,  four  convents  of  religious 
of  the  orders  of  San  Francisco,  S.Domingo,  San 
Affustin,  and  La  Merced,  and  a  college  which 
bdonged  to  the  Jesuits ;  also  two  monasteries  of 
nuns ;  the  one  of  Carmcdite^,  with  the  dedicatoiy 
title  of  Santa  Teresa,  and  the  other  of  La  Con- 
cepcion,  and  an  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dies, 
now  nearly  abandoned.  This  town  has  been 
almost  ruined  twice  by  Jthe  irruptions  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Cotopaxi  in  the  years  1698. and  1746. 
It  is  watered  oy  a  rivulet  which  rises  from  a  lake 
called  Colta,  wnich  is  in  a  Uanura  in  the  s.  part, 
of  a  league  long  and  i  wide,  and  where  water- 
fowl is  found ;  moreover,  its  shores  are  covered 
with  large  estates,  amongst  which  there  is  one 
very  large,  called  Sisapongo.  The  population  is 
composed  of  nearly  SO,OM  souls,  with  many  fo- 
roilies  of  distinction ;  and^  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  those  established  in  Quito  derive  their 
origin  from  this  town,  or  are  related  with  one 
an^er;  inasmuch  as,  from  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest, the  most  noble  fimiilies  of  Spain  settled 
at  Quito,  and  still  remain  there  as  it  were  in  one 
general  stock,  taking  the  most  rigid  precautions 
not  to  stain  their  nobility.  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  intermarriages  are  confined  amongst  the  il- 
lustrious titles  m  Yillarvel,  Yelasco,  Zambrano, 
Villagomez,  Flores,  Yallejo,  Davalos,  Yillavi- 
censio,  &c.  [By  the  census  of  1809,  the  popula- 
tion was  found  to  amount  to  exactly  20,000.3 
The  natives  are  of  a  docile  and  acute  genius, 
courteous  and  affitble. 

This  town  was  the  native  place  of  Fr.  Caspar 
de  Yillaroel,  of  the  order  of  S.  Agustin,  arch- 
bishop of  Chuquisaca,' and  a  celebrated  writer ; 
and  of  Don  Graspar  de  Escalona  y  Aguero,  oidor 
of  the  audience  of  Chile,  and  author  of  the  work 
entitled  ^^  Gazophylacio  Regio  Peruvico."  In 
lat.  P  42^  s. 

RioBAMBA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom,  which  rises  from  the  pa* 
ramo  or  mountain  desert  of  Sisapongo,  and  at  the 
distance  of  one  league  from  Uie  settlement  of 
Puni,  enters  the  Cevados. 

RIOBARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  c(^ 
tainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  wnich  runs  n.  and 
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enters  the  sea,  betwe«i  the  Bay  of  Ubarana  and 
the  Cape  of  Corso. 

RIO  BLANCO,  a  province  and  akaU&a  matfot 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon  in  N.  America : 
bounded  s.  by  the  rtoi  of  mines  of  Charcas  in 
Nueva  Gralicia,  and  e.  by  the  Infidel  Indians. 
Its  jurisdiction  comprehends  the  province  of  the 
YaUe  de  San  Antonio  de  los  Llanos ;  which  was 
formerly  separate  from,  and  afterwards  added  to 
this.  In  each  is  a  religious  of  the  order  for  the  spi- 
ritual  culture  of  the  Indians.  This  province  pro- 
duces some  seeds,  and  great  quantities  of  large 
cattle,  from  the  abundance  or  its  pastures.  For 
its  security  has  been  built  a  garrison,  called  De 
Santa  Engracia.  Fifty-seven  miles  b.  s.  e,  of 
Monterrey,  its  capital. 

Rio  Blanco,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  corregimierUo  of  Chichas  and 
Tarija  in  Peru ;  of  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  former,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
captal. 

rRio  BuENO,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  lies  14 
miles  e.  of  Martha  Brae,  where  a  ship  may  lie, 
bringing  the  point  it.  ft.  w.  in  eight  or  nine  fii- 
thoms  water.  The  bank  is  steep.  Eastward  of 
this,  four  or  five  miles,  is  Dry  Harbour.] 

Rio  das  Cabavelas,  San  Antonio  del,  a 
town  of  the  province  and  capkumhip  of  Portose- 
guro  in  Brazil. 

tRio  DA  Yalhas.    See  Velhas.I 
Lio  Cabnero,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govternment  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordoba^  to  the  n .  of 
the  same,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river. 

Rio  Chioo,  a  settlement  and  red  of  silver- 
mines  ;  the  capital  of  the  province  and  alcaUkk 
mm/or  of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  on  the 
shore  of  a  moderately  sized  river.  Its  popula- 
tion is  reduced  and  poor,  through  the  fiuling  of 
the  working  of  the  romes.  ^ 

Rio  de  Cordoba,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordoba. 

Rio  Grande,  a  province  and  eapkAuMp  of 
the  kingdom  of  brazil,  taking  its  name  from  the 
river  Gmnde,  by  which  it  is  irrigated :  bounded 
by  the  Brasilian  sea,  n.  by  the  province  and  cop- 
taimhip  of  Seara,  to.  fay  the  country  of  the  Pata- 
gueyes  and  Tobaxares  Indians,  and  s.  by  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Paraiba;  and  not  by 
that  of  Itamaraca,  as  is  erroneously  asserted  by 
M.  la  Martiniere. 

It  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  infinite  combats  and  iMours,  from  th^ 
xapuyas  Indians,  the  natives ;  and  was  erected 
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by  the  King  of  Portugal  into  a  eoimty,  for  Don 
Ijope  Hurtaido,  in  the  possession  of  whose  house 
it  at  present  renunns.  Its  natirea  I'etired  to  the 
w.  from  whence  they  have  not  fiuled  to  make 
constant  incursions;  so  that  the  population  of 
the  province  has  been  much  lessened,  and  many 
of  tne  sij^^ar-engines  destroyed.  Nicolas  Ko« 
sende,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  its  coast,  and 
wad  saved,  with  30  other  Peortuguese,  penetrated 
the  interior  of  this  province ;  searching,  for  a 
rout  by  land  to  the  otner  provinces.  In  his  tra- 
vels he,  came  to  the  IxNrders  of  a  lake,  so  large, 
that,  after  many  days  successive  traveHins  along 
its  shore,  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  end  of  it. 
FroB»  .some  Indians  on  the  side  of  this  lake 
he  procured  some  extraordinary  fine  pearls, 
which  they  told  faimtbey  found  in  the  lake ;  and 
he  afterwards  printed  at  Lisbon  an  account  of  his 
travels.  Besides  the  above  lake,  known  only  by 
his  relation,  is  anothev,  from  which  rises  the 
river  Grande,  and  which  is  20  leagues  in  circum* 
Ibreaee ;  from  wboch  also  most  beautiftil  pearls 
are  extracted. 

The  Freoach  ^[Wied  possession  of  this  province 
in  1601 ;  but,  hi  the  fdyk>wing  <;^ear,  it  was  re* 
taken  by  the  Portuguese.  Itesides  the  river 
Gnmde^  it  ia  watered  by.  the  Cimhau,  which  is 
navigable.  The  settlements  of  consideration  in 
it  are  reduced  to  the  city  of  Natal,  which  is  the 
capital^  and  the  towns  of  ParancUbe  and  Cun- 
hau. 

Rio  Granbe,  Sam  Juav  Baptista  de^  a 
settlement  and  garrison  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Coaguila  in  Nueva  Espana ;  on  the  w* 
shore  of  the  river  Grande  del  Morte,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  title.  It  was  founded  to  restrain  the 
repeated  insults  offered  by  the  Infidel  Indians ; 
contains  55  families  of  Spaniards,  including  33 
Vi^ldiers  and  corporals,  and  at  a  small  distance 
from  it  &e  the  missions  of  the  religious  of  S, 
Francisoo.  T wenty-three  miles  e.  of S.  Fernando, 
and  180  n.  of  Monastery. 

[The  latest  accounts  reBWctmzHkis captainship 
are  to  be  found  in  the  wont  of  Mr.  Mawe,  from 
which  we  shall  subjoin  the  following  extracts. 
The  best  port  (he  observes)  of  this  capimmkip^ 
\^  situated  about  39^  sr,  it  is  dangerous  to  entea-, 
first,  firom  its  being  shoal  water ;  and  next,  from 
a  violent  sea  always  runnings  and  from  the  shift- 
ing of  the  sanda.  NotwithrtMMlittg  these  incon- 
veniences, thei e  is  a  gseait  trade  carried  on  from 
this  place  to  all  the  ports  of  Brassil,  in  brigs  and 
small  vessels,  that  do  not  draw  above  10  foet 
wat^.  Aftor  passiiup  the  bar,  which  is  long,  they 
Wter  into  an  nadandsea  or  lagoon,  of  deep  water^ 
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and  navi^te  to  the  fr.  and  »•  to  its  head,  where 
the  principal  river  runs  into  it.  To  the  ».  is  the 
lagoon  Meni  and  the  neutral  ground,  a  little  to 
the  8.  of  which  is  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Santa 
Teresa,  lately  put  in  repair. 

The  principal  town  is  defended  by  many  forts, 
some  or  whicn  are  upon  idets.  Since  it  was  taken 
from-  the  Spaniards  by  General  Coimhra^  the 
Portugueze  nave  much  strencthoied  it,  and  now 
there  is  a  very  csonsiderable  foree  of  cavalry^ 
horse-artillery,  and  fixit  soldiers;  satfaat  at  a 
short  notice,  with  the  addition  of  the  militia,  a 
body  of  five  or  7000  men  mi^t  be  calculated 
upon. 

The  climate  is  considered  very  fine,  and  the 
soil  so  productive^  that  this  district  may  be  called 
the  granary  of  Braril :  the  wheat  grown  here  is 
shipped  to  all  the  ports  on  the  coast  where  bread 
is  used.  Farming,  however^  is  carried  on  in  so 
slovenly  a  manner,  that  the  ffrain  is  always  roughs 
bad  skinned,'  and  extremefy  foul.  It  is  packed 
in  raw  hides^  which  are  sewed  up  like  sacks :  it 
swells,  and  heats  firequently  on  the  passage  firom 
Rio  Grande  to  the  more  norAerly  porte;  and 
often,  after  landing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is  \A 
on  the  quay  exposed  for  days  to  the  rain. 

The  vicinity  of  Rio  Grande  is  extremelvpi^u- 
lous  :  in  a  circuit  of  SO  leagues,  the  inhamtanlB, 
including  the  troops,  are  estimated  at  100,000. 
Their  prmcipal  occupations  are,  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  for  which  the  immense  tract  of  pastore 
land  is  so  well  calculated ;  the  dryinr  and  pre- 
paring of  hides,  and  the  making  oi  diarme^  or 
what  18  called,  in  the  river  Plata,  jug*beef  It  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : — After  the  Gt 
18  stunned,  the  flesh  is  stripped  from  the  bones  in 
as  large  flakes  as  possible,  in  some  degree  resem- 
bling sidea  of  bacon;  it  is  put  into  hot  brine, 
wh^e  it  remains  firom  1^  to  46  hours,  according 
to  the  thickness.  It  is  then  taken  out,  drained,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  afterwards  made  up  into  pack- 
Mes  that  weiffh  about  IfiOlbs.  and  snipped  from 
tms  port  to  all  parts  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  general 
artick  of  consumption  among  the  lower  classes 
and  N^proes,  and  is  not  unfrequently  seen  at  re* 
spectabb  tables^  being  in  taste  somewhat  simUar 
to  hung  beef.  It  constitutes  the  eeneral  fi>od 
for  the  sailors,  and  forms  part  of  idmost  evei^ 
cargo  sent  out  fit>m  this  port.  It  has  fiHmd  its 
way  to  the  W.  Indies,  where  it  is  in  great  re- 
quest, and  has  been  freqtiently  sold,  during  the 
war,  at  M*  or  a  I^.  per  pound.    The  charque  pre* 

Eared  at  Rio  Grande  is  much  superior  to  that 
rought  firom  the  river  Plata.    During  the  time 
that  the  English  laroopa  were  in  possession  of] 
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[Monte  Video,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  cattle  mig^ht  be  driven  away,  and 
thej  be  in  want  of  supplies,  large  ouantities 
were  contracted  for  at  St.  Pedro,  whien  arrived 
at  McHite  Video,  though  not  wanted.  They  were 
afterwards  shipped  for  the  W.  India  mariiet. 

The  quantity  of  hides  exported  from  hence  is 
almost  incredible ;  they  fmnish  many  vessels 
with  entire  cargoes,  which  are  carried  to  the 
northern  ports^  and  from  thence  embarked  for 
Europe.  The  annual  average  may  be  estimated 
at  not  less  than  900,000. 

Tallow  forms  another  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  which  in  general  is  shipfied  in  the 
crude  state,  and  not  refined,  as  in  the  river  Plata. 
The  greater  part  is  consumed  in  Arazil,  and  the 
dealers  find  it  preferable  to  refine  the  article  on 
the  spot,  where  they  manu&cture  it  into  candles. 
It  is  packed  in  waste  raw*hide  packa^.  Some 
Enghsh  settlers,  disappointed  in  the  river  Plata, 
went  to  Rio  Grande,  to  establish  concerns  for 
cnrinff  beef,  refining  tallow,  &c.  which  they  soon 
fou'M^it  necessary  to  abandon . 

Horns  and  horse^hair  form  an  inferior  branch 
of  the  commerce,  and  are  shipped  from  this  port 
in  fiToat  quantities. 

^he  above  are  the  staple  productions  of  Rio 
Grande,  which  give  employment  to  perhaps  100 
sail  of  coasters,  some  of  which  make  two  or  three 
voj^ages  in  a  year,  carrying  thither  rum,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  mandioca,  sweet-meats, 
&c.  Almost  evenr  vessel  brings  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  Negroes,  it  being  the  praetiee 
mt  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  snip  off  all  those  who  are 
ill-disposed  and  troublesome  for  Rio  Grande^ 
whence,  if  they  continue  refiactory,  they  are  ft*e- 
quently  sold  into  the  neighbouring  colony. 

Of  European  merchandise,  they  bring  wine, 
oil,  olives^  glass,  and  a  great  vane^  of  Knglish 
commodities,  particularfy  iron  (though  tiiey 
much  prefer  the  Swedish),  baises,  coatings,  stout 
woollen  cloths,  Manchester  velverets  of  various 
qualities  and  colours,  printed  cottons,  calicoes, 
muslins,  handkerclDeis,  silk,  oottcm,  and  worstea 
hosiery,  hats,  flannels,  &c. 

Sail-cloth,  corda^,  anchors,  tar,  paints,  fowl« 
ing-pieces,  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  hardware  of 
eveiy  desoiptifHi,  particularly  slaughter-knives, 
some  plated  ware,  and  &ncy  articfes.  A  great 
part  or  the  goods  are  conveyed  upon  horses  into 
the  interior,  where  they  are  earned  ftt>m  house 
to  house  for  sale  or  exchange. 

During  the  old  system,  so  lately  as  within  tiiese 
fcvr  years,  a  most  lucrative  trade  was  here  car* 
ried  on  with  the  Spaniards,  who  came  in  num- 


bers, and  most  eageriy  bought  up  the  tobacco, 
and  such  of  the  English  manu&ctures  as  could 
be  transported  on  horseback,  at  great  prices. 
Thus  Rio  Grande  and  its  vicinity  became  very 
enviable  situations,  where  considerable  fortunes 
were  made  in  a  little  time,  as  the  goods  bought 
were  much  in  request,  though  contraband,  and 
were  paid  for  in  specie.  This  trade,  so  advan* 
tageous  to  each  party,  is  now  entirely  ruined 
through  the  eagerness  of  our  speculators,  in 
overstocking  the  markets,  and  selling  for  two 
what  would  have  been  eagerly  boujg^ht  for  six. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  an  un- 
pleasant place,  being  surrounded  with  sand  and 
sand-hills  of  no  inconsiderable  size,  formed  by 
the  wind  blowing  the  sand  in  heaps  in  various 
directions,  which  become  half  indurated,  and 
appear  stratified.  The  excessively  high  winds, 
which  frequently  prevail,  blow  the  sand  so  as  t6 
be  very  disagreeable,  as  it  enters  every  part  of 
the  house. 

^he  cattle  bred  in  this  capiaimhip  are  very 
numerous,  and  large  herds  are  brought  hither 
from  the  Spanish  firontiers. 

The  large  river  Unmiay  rises  in  this  aspiim^ 
$h^j  and  empties  itself  into  the  river  Plata,  a 
little  above  Buenos  Ayres :  there  are  numerous 
others  of  less  oonsquenoe,  the  banks  of  which 
are  well  stored  with  wood.  Some  attempts  were 
lately  made,  by  miners  sent  from  Villa  Kica,  to 
work  gold-washings.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  they  have  some  coal.  A  substance 
fi*om  the  same  mstrict  was  shown  to  Mr.  Mawe, 
which  he  decided  to  be  wolfiram ;  and  stated  that 
this  metal  strongly  indicated  tin,  of  which  it  is 
freouently  an  attendant  in  Europe,  though  pro^ 
bamy  it  may  not  be  so  in  America  or  Asia.  It  was 
amorphous,  not  rounded  by  friction,  and  weighed 
at  least  a  pound.  Of  the  geology  of  tly  s  cflptom* 
s/m  very  little  is  known. 

in  various  parts  jaguars,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  are  very  common.  Amoa^  the  granivorous 
animals  are  capivaras  of  great  size,  deer  in  great 
numbers,  and  armadfllos,  which  afford  excdlent 
eating  when  roasted.  Of  birds,  there  are  os* 
triches  of  the  dark  coloured  species,  which  go 
about  in  flocks  in  great  numbers.  There  are  ea« 
gles,  hawks,  and  outer  birds  of  prey ;  particularly 
a  species  of  crow  of  the  vulture  Kind.  Cranes, 
storks,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  partridges,  honied 
plovers,  goat-suckers,  homed  owls,  small  par- 
rots, carSnals,  liumming  birds,  ftc.  are  found 
in  gt^^t  numbers. 

The  inhabitants  are,  generally  speaking,  ath- 
letic and  robust,  and  so  extremely  fend  of  riding,^ 
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[as  not  to  go  tlie  smallest  distance  on  foot.  They 
are  esteemed  excellent  horsemen,  and  greatly 
surpass  their  neighbours  in  dexterity  and  agility, 
particularly  in  catching  cattle  with  the  balls  and 
the  lazo.  But  it  ought  to  be  understood,  that 
the  Spaniards  have  Peons  on  their  forms,  who 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Indians  than  to 
them ;  whereas  the  Portuguese  have  Creolians, 
bred  up  to  the  business,  or  expert  Negroes,  who 
are  inferior  to  none  in  this  labour. 

It  is  singular  to  Europeans,  that  in  this  fine 
climate,  where  the  thermometer  is  frequently  be* 
low  40^Tahrenheit,  and  where  are  bred  as  fine 
cows  as  any  in  the  world,  and  every  convenience 
is  at  hand  for  dairies,  neither  butter  nor  cheese 
is  made,  except  on  particular  occasions ;  nor  is 
milk  even  for  coffee  to  be  procured  at  all  times. 
It  may  probably  be  urged,  that  the  production  of 
these  articles  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  fiurmers  :  but  certainly  it  might  be  made  to 
do  so ;  and  Mr.  Mawe  hesitates  not  to  say,  that 
100  cows,  kept  for  daiiy  purposes,  would  yield 
to  any  man  capable  of  rearing,  training,  and 
managing  them,  a  greater  profit  than  any  other 
part  of  husbandly.  This  colony  might  easily  be 
made  to  supply  the  neighbouring  districts^  and 
even  the  whole  of  Brazil,  with  these  articles. 

A  number  of  years  ago  some  hemp  was  grown 
here,  by  order  of  government :  it  proved  excel- 
lent, but  was  abandoned  because  it  was  trouble- 
'some  to  dress,  and  probably  did  not  yield  suffi- 
cient profit. 

In  some  places  grapes  are  very  good,  and  pro- 
ImUy  wine  will  soon  De  made  firom  them,  as  the 
restraint  laid  by  the  mother-country  upon  her 
colonies  is  now  removed. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  troops  have 
been  continually  sent  to  Rio  Grande,  where  they 
soon  become  msciplined,"and  are  ready  ibr  any 
expedition,  shoula  hostilities  commence  with 
their  neighbours.  Perhaps  in  no  place  could  an 
army  be  maintained  at  less  expense;  their  ca- 
valry stands  in  the  highest  reputation,  and  their 
flying-artilley  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope ;  nor  is  this  improbable,  when  we  consider 
the  excellence  of  their  horses,  and  the  increasing 
discipline  with  which  they  are  governed.] 

Rio  Grande,  a  large  and  abundant  river, 
from  which  the  province  and  captainship  thus 
called  in  the  kingaom  of  Brazil,  are  named.  It 
rises  in  the  immense  plain  of  Pemambuco,  and 
has  its  mouth  of  difficult  entrance  fi>r  vessels ; 
and  on  the  s.  side  of  the  same  is  the.  castle  of 
Tres  Reyes,  which  was  built  by  Feliciano  Coello 
^e  CarvaUo  in  1601.    The  shores  of  this  river 
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are  delightful,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Its  mouth  is 
in  lat.  6°  31^  5. 

[Rio  Granbe,  another  river,  in  the  same 
kingdom  ais  the  former,  also  navigable :  it  rises 
near  the  city  of  Principe,  and  has  a  it.  e.  course, 
and  enters  the  Brazilian  sea.  Lat.  IS""  27^  3Xy'  sA 

[Rio  be  Pat  as,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  lies  10 
leagues  to  the  s.  of  St  Catherine.] 

[Rio  DB  LA  Plata.  See  Plata  River,  Pa- 
raguay, and  Buenos  Atres.] 

[Rio  oe  la  Plata,  a  province  in  the  s.  divi* 
sion  of  Paraguay,  in  S.  America.  Its  diief  town 
is  Buenos  Ayres.J 

[Rio  DE  PuERcos,  a  harbour  .or  andiorage 
ground  on  the  it.  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  «.  w* 
of  Bahia  Honda.] 

Rio  Janet  ro.    See  Janeiro. 

[Rio  ParBo,  a  very  rich  diamond  woik  in  the 

Erovince  and  cmiainship  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
Irazil ;  visited  by  Mawe,  the  traveller,  in  1809, 
from  Teiuco.] 

Rio  Quarto,  a  large  river  of  the  proviiics 
and  ^vernment  of  Tucumin  in  Peru.  It  has  its 
origininthe^enYmtiirof  the  city  of  Cordoba,  runs 
by  the  s.  boundaries  of  the  province  to  the  w.  and 
e.  and,  after  a  course  of  60  leagues,  enters  a  lake. 

[Rio  Real,  a  large  and  abundant  river  in  the 
capiabiship'general  of  Bahia  and  kin^om  of  Bra« 
zii.  It  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  Mang- 
via,  which  divides  the  above  ce^ptamship.  Its 
source  is  about  18  miles  from  the  gprand  river  8. 
Franciseo,  from  which  place  it  has  an  e.  s.  e. 
course  through  the  cmtaimhip  of  Sergipe,  and 
enters  the  sea  about  87  miles  n.  e.  of  S.  Salvador 
or  Bahia,  in  kt.  IP  bT  SXY'  *.] 

[Rio  Real,  a  large  village  of  the  same  cap- 
tainship  and  kingdom,  situate  on  the  n.  e.  shore  of 
the  above  river  of  the  same  name,  about  25  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  89  miles  it.  with  a  slight  in- 
clination to  the  e.  of  S.  Salvador  Bahia/) 

RIOJA,  Tones  Santos  db  la  Kubva,  a 
small  city  of  the  provinee  and  government  of 
Tucum4n  in  Peru :  founded  in  1591  by  Don  Juan 
Ramirez  de  Yelasco  on  a  U&nura  of  g^reat  extent, 
but  least  so  to  the  w.  as  here  are  the  sierrasj  in 
which  the  natives  breed  some  cattle.  Its  tcm* 
tory  produces  some  cotton,  seeds,  and  vines.  It 
is  of  a  very  poor  soil,  but  has,  brides  the  parish 
church,  some  convents  of  the  reli^ous  orders  c^ 
St.  Francisco,  St.  Domingo,  La  Merced,  and  a 
college,  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  It  had 
formerly  some  olive  g^ves,  and  the  natives,  find- 
the  ^reat  profit  to  te  derived  from  the  oil,  eoo* 
nomise  the  use  of  it  amongst  themselves,  to  such 
a  degree,  as  even  to  use  candles  instead  of  lamps 
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in  their  church ;  but,  since  this  practice,  whether 
it  may  have  been  throug^h  the«  displeasure  of 
heaven,  or  other  reason,  we  know  not,  not  a  ves- 
tige of  an  olive-tree  remains.    In  lat.  29^  18^. 

[RIONEYRO,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  situate  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  sea,  in  lat.  40^  d(K  s. 
W.  62^  gS''  3(y' «».] 

KlOS,  Los  Trbs,  a  large  river  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French. 
It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Inojuelo,  runs  «  ».  w. 
and  enters  the  sea  on  the  n.  coast,  at  Port  of 
Paz. 

Rios,  other  three  rivers,  of  the  same  island, 

on  the^.  coast;  distinct  from  the  former,  but  also 

in  the  territory  of  the  French.    They  run  into 

'  the  sea  between  the  settlement  of  the  English  and 

Port  Pimiento. 

Rios,  other  three,  of  the  island  of  Martinique. 
They  are  small,  run  s.  e^  in  the  extremity  of  the 
island  which  looks  to  the  u>.  and  enter,  almost 
united,  the  sea,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Dia- 
mante, in  a  bay. 

Rios,  other  three,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe.  They  run  united  into  the  sea, 
between  the  Grand  Ance  and  the  Point  of  Petit* 
Carbet. 

RIO  SEGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  on  the  «.  shore 
of  the  river  S.Miguel,  [which  enters  itself  into  the 
Salado,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  A  fort 
has  been  built  here,  to  restrain  the  Infidel  In- 
dians.] 

Rio,  another  settlement,  in  the  iurisdiction  of 
Honda  and  government  of  Manquita  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  very  hot 
temperature,  produces  some  fruits  of  this  climate, 
and  contains  100  housekeepers,  besides  a  few  In- 
dians, and  is  subject  to  a  constant  plague  of 
mosquitoes :  close  to  the  town  of  Honda,  in  the 
high  road  leadini^  to  Santa  F6. 

RIO  SEGUNDO,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  government  as  the  former. 

RIO  TERCERO,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  government  as  the  former,  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  which  gives  it  its  name. 

This  river  rises  in  the  sierra  to  the  s.  w.  of  the 
city  of  Cordoba,  runs  e.  and  augments  its  stream 
by  a  smaller  river  called  El  Saladillo.  On  its 
banks  are  many  estates  of  catde,  the  which  are 
ccmstantly  attacked  and  destroyed  by  tiie  Infidel 
Abipones  and  Guaicurus. 

RIO  VERDE,  Santa  Catalina  Martir 
ns,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  and  akakHa  mayor  of  Potosi  in  Nueva 
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Espaila«  It  is  the  capital  of  the  missions  of-  this 
•name,  and  where  the  religious  of  S.  Francisco 
have  a  convent.  Its  population  is  composed  of 
•100  families  of  Spaniards,  Mustee^^  and  Mulat- 
toes,  and  some  Cnichiroecos  Indians,  lately  con- 
verted to  the  catholic  faith.  Their  employment 
is  in  breeding  large  and  small  cattle,  and  in  sow- 
ing maize,  chile,  French  beans,  aiid  cotton ;  as 
also  in  the  cultivation  of  many  difierent  kinds  of 
fruits.  In  its  vicinitv  are  two  small  wards,  where 
also  the  religious  of  S.  Francisco  have  a  convent. 
Thirty-five  leagues  e,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Rio  Verde,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San.  Yincente  in  Brazil,  between 
the  settlements  of  Rongua  and  Morungaba. 

RIO  YIEJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada;  in  an  island  of  the  grand 
river  Magdalena. 

[RIPPACANOE  Creek,  in  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory, is  a  20.  branch  of  Wabash  River.  The, 
Kickapee  Indian  town  lies  near  it.  Its  mouth  is 
SO  miles  above  the  Lower  Wea}i  towns.] 

[RIPTON,  a  township  in  Addison  County^ 
Vermont,  8S  miles  e.  of  Lake  Champlain.] 

[RISTIGOUCHE  River,  on  the  it.  side  of 
Chaleur  Bay,  is  two  leagues  from  W.  Nouville, 
and  runs  a  w.  course  in  general.  It  is  navigable 
'for  ships  and  briffs  seven  leagues  from  its  mouthy 
and  abounds  with  salmon  and  wild  fowl.  Many 
salmon  fisheries  are  carried  on  here  to  consideiv 
able  advantage.] 

•  RiSTiGoucHE,  another  river  of  the  same  pro* 
vince,  which  also  rises  from  a  lake,  runs  s.  e.  Mid 
turning  n.  enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

RIl  A,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada,  on  the  w,  shore  of  the  river  Grande 
de  la  Magdalana,  and  s.  s.  e.  of  the  town  of  Te- 
nerife.  it  is  of  an  extremely  hot  climate,  but 
abounding  in  plantains  and  sugar-canes.  In  lat. 
9°  SS''  n. 

Rita,  another  settlement,  in  the  country  of 
the  Guavazas  Indians,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil ; 
on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  To* 
cantines. 

[RIVANNA,  a  small  n.  w.  branch  of  James's 
River  in  Virginia,  whose  head  waters  unite  a 
few  miles  n.  of  Charlottesville,  and  emnties  into 
Jameses  River,  about  two  miles  above  Elk  Island. 
It  isTnavigable  for  canoes  and  batteaux  to  its  in- 
tersection with  the  s.  w.  mountains,  which  is  ajbout 
SS  miles ;  and  may  easily  be  opened  to  naviga* 
tion  through  these  mountains,  to  its  fork  above 
Charlottesville.] 
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RIVELATA,  a  cap6  orfottt  ^f  land  <m  tte 
^oast  c^the  provtnee  and  rCovenMoent  of  Veae* 
2u^  and  Nttevo  Rejmo  m  Granada,  in  tbe  N. 
Sea,  and  s.  e.  of  Goro.  It  covers  a  great  but  shal- 
low bay,  and  is  formed  bj  the  river  Verde. 

[RI VERHEAD,  a  township  of  New  York, 
aituate  in  Suffolk  Comity,  in  Long  Island.  It  was 
taken  firom  the  township  of  Southold,  and  incor- 
porated in  1798 ;  S44  of  its  inhabitants  are  qua- 
lified electors.] 

[RIVER  OF  TH£  West,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of 
N.  America,  enqpties  into  the  ocean  in  about 
lat.  43''  IT""  3(y^  n.  It  is  little  knovra,  except  near 
its  mouth  J 

[RIVIERE,  Gbande,  in  Lower  Canada, 
empties  into  tl^  ocean  through  the  n.  shore  of 
Chaleur  Bay,  about  six  leagues  w.  ft.  w.  of  Cape 
Despair.    Here  is  a  considerable  cod  fishery.] 

Riviere,  Gbanb,  a  river  of  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
€.  runs  to  this  rhumby  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  Goayaves  and  the  Grand  Carbet.  At  its  mouth 
is  a  convent  of  the  religious  of  St.  Domingo. 

Rivieres,  Trois,  a  laige  and  navigaue  river 
of  Canada;  thus  called  from  being  entered  by  two 
other  rivers  on  either  shore,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  rises  firom  the  lake  St. 
Thomas,  and  runs  t.e. 

Riviere,  a  port  in  the  idand  of  St.  Juan  in 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  $.  coast,  and  in  the  strait 
formed  by  both  coasts. 

RIXOS,  Mines  of,  a  rtd  of  gold-mines,  and 
aettlement  of  Portuguese  in  the  £ngdom  of  Bra- 
zil, on  the  shore  andat  the  source  of  the  river 
Paraupasa. 

[ROANOKE  Inlet,  on  the  n.  coast  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina, leads  into  Albemarle  Sound.    Lat.  35^ 
*  66"  It.  long,  lb""  56"  v.] 

[Roanoke  Island,  is  on  the  s.  side  of  Albe- 
marie  Sound.  The  n.  end  of  the  island  forms 
the  8.  side  of  RoandLe  Inlet] 

[Roanoke,  a  long  and  rapid  river,  is  formed 
b^  two  principid  branches,  Staunton  River,  which 
nses  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  River,  which,  some 
say,  rises  in  N.  Carolina ;  but  its  most  remote 
source  is  in  Virginia.  The  low  lands  mi  this 
river  are  subject  to  inundations.  It  is  navigable 
only  for  shallops,  nor  for  these,  but  about  60  or 
70  miles,  on  account  of  fidls,  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  obstruct  the  water  communication  with 
the  back  conntiy.  It  empties  by  several  mciteiths 
into  the  9.  w.  end  of  Albeinarle  Sound.  The 
planters  on  the  banks  of  this  river  are  supposed 
to  be  the  wealthiest  in  N.  Carolina.  The  lower 
part  of  this  river  was  fonnerl^y  calkd  IteattM.j 
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[Roanoke  River,  LitUe,  empties  into  Staim* 
ton  River  from*  the  ft.,  about  15  miles  above  the 
junction  of  Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers.] 

[ROARING  River,  a  boataMe  water  of  Ten- 
nessee State,  whidi  runs  n.  w.  into  Cumberland 
River,  13  miles  s.  w.  of  the  mouth  of  Obas 
River.  1 

ROATAN,  or  Rattan,  an  island  of  the  N. 
Sea,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  [32  miles  n.  o.  of 
Jorto  Castillo  or  territory  of  Delgado,  and  16  o. 
of  the  island  of  Guanaja  or  Bonaoea.!  It  is  SO 
miles  long  and  nine  wide ;  is  naturally  fortified 
by  rocks  and  shoals,  which  defended  its  fort; 
and  the  entrance  to  this  is  rendered  still  more  diffi- 
cult, as  being  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  one 
vessel  can  pass  at  a  time.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  port  is  the  best  that  is  known,  capable  of 
containing  500  vessels,  which  may  lie  in  it  with 
perfect  security'.  This  island  is  covered  with 
•woods,  enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  and  is  not 
so  warm  as  that  of  Jamaica,  as  it  Is  refreshed  hj 
a  pleasing  cool  air  when  the  wind  is  in  the  t.  It 
abounds  m  excellent  water,  in  wild  boars,  daimif 
ducks,  pigeons,  and  parrots;  and  on  its  coast 
are  found  tortoises,  and  all  kinds  of  fish.  Heie 
are  also  cocoa-nuts,  wild  figs,  and  ^ccdleBt 
grapes;  but  it  is  infested  with  a  species  of 
snaLes,  which  are  here  called  contravandistas, 
as  thidc  as  a  man's  body,  from  12  to  14  foot 
long,  with  an  immense  mouth,  and  which,  when 
extended  alonr  the  ground,  have  the  appearance 
of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  which  may  have  laia 
some  time  on  the  ground  and  become  covered 
with  mire. 

This  island  was  desert  and  uninhabited  until 
1748,  when  the  English,  commanded  by  Major 
Crawford,  established  themselves  in  it  to  protect 
the  hewers  of  Campedie-wood,  and  to  ensure  the 
commerce  of  indigo  and  cochineal  with  the  Spa* 
niards  of  Guatemala.  In  the  «.  part  are  some 
ports,  amongst  the  which  is  Port  Royal,  the 
larger,  and  9mt  called  Del  Norte,  defended  by  a 
coast  of  rocks,  and,  besides  these,  some  little 
channels  fit  finr  small  vessels.  This  island 
may  be  centered  tbe  key  of  the  Bay  of  Hon* 
duras,  and  the  focus  of  the  commerce  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  In  the  tv.  part  of  it  are 
some  meadows  in  which  breed  mules,  and  of 
these  meadows  consists  the  greater  part  of  its 
territory.    In  lat.  Ifi""  SS^  n.  long.  Se^"  4JK  w. 

[ROBERDEAU,  a  small  fort  which  was  erect- 
ed m  Bald  Eagle,  or  Sinking  Spring  Valley,  in 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  late  war.  It  was  erected 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  then  worked  at 
the  Iwd  mines.    But  tlie  Indian  war  raging 
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sMiuid  tbeni^  tliw  wave  fereed  to  abaadkMi  tbt 
oBterprise.    See  Baij>  Eaglb  Valley .1 

[ROBERT  BAY,  on  the  e.  coast  of  New<- 
fomicHttid,  sepamted  from  Spanish  Bay  by  a  very 
narrow  neck  of  knd;  and  about  e.  n.  e.  four  miles 
ab4mt  the  point  firom  Port  Grave.! 

HoBERT,  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Martinique.  lit 
is  neatly  two  leaeues  deep,  and  is  formed  by  two 
paints,  called,  that  of  the  «•  part^  of  La  Rosa; 
and,  that  of  the  w.  of.  Les  Galeones*  At  the 
month  or  entrance  it  has  two  small  islands,  the 
cme  opposite  the  other,  and  against  iriiich  the 
he»vy  seas  break,  therdby  rendmng^  the  bay  se- 
cure for  vessels.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best 
ksown,  capable  of  containing  a  nnmerons  fleet, 
and  with  such  convenience,  that,  however  large 
the  ships,  they  can  lie  dose  to  the  land,  and  may 
be  unladen  by  a  plank. 

[ROBERTSON,  a  new  oomty  of  Tennes- 
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[ROBESON,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  situ- 
ate in-  Fwelte  district,  and  bounded  $.  w,  by  the 
State  of  ».  Carolina.  It  contains  5396  inlialMt- 
ants,  including  533  slaves.  Chief  town,  Luuh 
bertonj^ 

ROmNAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcakUa  mayor  of  Zacatepeques  in  the  kingdom 
of*  Guatemala. 

[ROBIN  HOOD'S  Bay,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  is  frequented  by  small  vessels, 
as  they  can  fish  here  to  advantage.  It  is  not 
&r  from  Trinity  Harbour,  and  near  to  Fox 
Islands.] 

ROBINSE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  Juan, 
near  the  e.  coast. 

ROBINSO,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island 
as  the  former,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Bridg- 
town. 

ROBLES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, to  the  n.  «9.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Pijagua,  runs  n.  e,  and  unites  itself  with  the  river 
Homo  to  enter  the  Cauca  by  the  w.  part,  in  lat. 

ROBLI6ED,  Point  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Margaritia,  and  at  its  w.  extremity. 

ROCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regindenio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  TicUbs. 

Roc  A,  a  large  shoal  of  the  n.  coast  of  Nueva 
Espana,  in  the  province  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Ta- 
basco, between  the  sierra  of  San  Martin  and  the 
river  GoazaccNiko. 

'B^^^  an  archipehigo  of  small  desert  idanda 


on  the  coast  of- the  propvinee  and  government  of 
Veneeuela  in  the  Nuevo  Revno  de  Granada: 
Aey  me  about  90  railes-it.  w.  worn  the  island  of 
Tortuga,  stretchings  about  SS  miles  from  the  e.  to> 
the  w.  and  10  from  n.  to  s. 

The  most  northern  of  these  islands  is  the  roost 
worthy  of  note,  from  a  lofty  mountain  of  white 
stone  which  it  has  at  the  w.  extremity,  and  is 
discovered  at  a  great  distance.  On  the  s.  side  is 
a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  but  with  a  sulphureous 
taste,  which  makes  it  disagreeable  to  the  palate. 
The  centre  of  this  island  is  low,  and  covered 
with  a  long  jb^ss,  in  which  ai^  found  to  breed 
many  small  birds,  but  which  lay  veiy  large  eggs» 
The  c.  extremity  is  full  of  trees,  and  the  terri- 
tory covered  with  a  minute  sand,  the  same  being* 
inundated  at  the  high  sea  tides.  The  port  is  in 
tiie  centre^  in  the  «.  part. 

The  other  islands  are  low,,  and  that  which  is 
closest  to  the  one  above  spoken  of,  is  veiy  small^ 
a  flat,  without  trees,  and  producing  nothing  but 
grass.  At  one  league  from  thiii  are  two  other^ 
at  800  yards  distmrt  from  eadi  other,  and  the 
canal  dividing  them  being  of  sufficient  depth  for 
large  vessels.  Both  these  islands  are  full  of  man- 
ftrks,  since  the  soil  is  very  low,  and  constantly 
swamped. 

The  navigation  amongst  these  islands  is  made 
easily,  thougb-from  w.  to  r.  as  the  winds  con* 
stantly  blow  from  e.  and  n.  raising  a  high  sea» 
Towards  the  s.  the  waters  are  more  auiet,  and 
here,  close  to  the  shore,  there  is  no  Dottom  to> 
be  found,  save  at  100  feet  deep.  The  manffrovea 
which  grow  in  these  islands  are  of  three  different 
hinds,  black,  red,  and  white.  The  first  is  the 
largest  sort,  nearly  as  big  as  the  European  oak^ 
and  of  SO  feet  in  height.  Its  wood  is  in  great  re- 
quest, but  of  little  use  for  building.  The  second 
grows  ordinarily  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  rivers,  is  not  so  thick  as  the  other,  but 
has  many  roots,  which  rise  out  of  the  ground  to 
the  height  of  six,  eight,  or  10  feet,  terminating 
in  one  trunk  or  body,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
walk  where  these  trees  are ;  as  tbrir  branches 
are  so  thick  and  intertwined.  The  wood  of  the 
last  mentioned  is  strong,  and  useful  for  many  * 
purposes ;  and  in  the  inner  part  of  its  core  it  is 
red.  The  third  sort  does  not  grow  so  high  as  the 
others,  and  its  wood  is  of  little  use.  These  islands 
are  situate  in  long,  m""  45^  w.  lat.  IP  55' n. 

ROCACURA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
district  of  Tolten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
on  the  sea*«oas^  tknd  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Chile. 

ROQA-lfAYOR,  a  vodi  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  port  of  Cayenne,  of  the  Fi^ch;  antientlj 
called  Aimable :  »•  n. ».  of  the  point  of  La  Fu- 
erte,  at  the  distance  of  300  toises.  It  is  always 
covered  by  the  water,  save  at  the  low  tide,  when 
it  stands  out  seven  feet;. though  vessels  m^  at 
an^  time  approach  t,o  it  with  safety  to  within  50 
toises:  also,  when  the^  enter  the  port,  they 
leave  it  to  larboard,  passing  it  at  a  cablets  length 
or  less* 

[ROCA  PARTIDA,  a  small  island  in  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  vo.  from  the  isle  of  Socoro;  and 
in  about  lat.  18°  57^  n.  and  long-  IIP  lO'a.] 

ROCAS,  Bay  of  the,  on  the  coast  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  i?.  part  of  the 
third  narrow  pass  called  Del  Pasage. 

RocAs,  some  islands  of  the  S.  Sea^  on  the 
coast  of  Peru.  They  are  two,  and  stand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pisairua,  in  the  province  and 
con-egimtV^oofCarang^. 

ROCA  D£  ILHEOS,  a  small  island  of  the  N. 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  near  another  islana  called 
Orchilla ;  of  a  very  hot  climate,  but  inhabited ; 
inlat  lP5rn. 

Roc  A,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  s»  coast  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  part  possessed  by  the  French ; 
between  Cape  Marchale  and  Point  Af ai^t. 

Roc  A,  another,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  same 
island,  between  the  Petit  Trou  and  the  point  of 
Salina. 

RocA,  another  cape,  on  the  coast  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  in  Canada :  one  of  those  which 
form  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chene. 

RocA,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Martini- 
aue,  which  runs  if.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
tnat  of  Basse  Point  and  that  of  Macouba. 

Iloc A,  another  river,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Luisiana. 

Roc  A,  an  island,  situate  near  thes.  coast  of  Lake 
Superior  in  Canada,  to  the  e.  of  that  of  Hurons. 

ROCHA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  on  a  small  river, 
a  little  to  the  n*  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
about  35  miles  n.  e.  of  Maldonado,  in  lat.  34^  SS^ 
s.  long.  54°  12^  58^^  w. 

[ROCHE,  Cape  oe  la,  on  the  n,  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  is  about  five  leagues  w, 
of  Old  Cape  Francois.]. 

[ROCH,  Riviere  a  la,  a  river  of  the  N. 
W.  Territory,  which  runs  a  s.  w.  course,  and 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  57  miles  above  the 
Iowa  Ivanids  I 

ROCHE  FONTAINE,  a  rocky  shoal  of  the 
port  of  Cayenne ;  situate  towards  the  s.  at  the 
distance  of  a  cable  and  an  half  from  the  ordinary 


sounding :  but  it  is  surrounded  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive miry  bottom,  where  there  is  not  more 
than  eight  feet  water;  so  that  a  vessel  drawing 
more  timn  this,  should  it  enter,  would  be  sure 
to  sink  into  the  mire,  and  it  should  therefore 
make  for  the  rhumb  of  Uie  mountain  of  Pont,  n.  e. 
I  to  the  e.  and  s.  w.  I  to  the  w. 

ROCHEL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  York. 

ROCHELOIS,  two  rivers  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French. 
They  run  to  s,  e,  and  enter  the  sea  on  the  n.  coast 
of  the  bay  Grande,  between  the  river  Nipe  and 
the  bay  nallada. 

RocHELois,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

ROCHE-NORE,  a  rocky  shoal  in  the  port  of 
Cayenne ;  500  toises  w.  n.  w.  of  another  cafled 
Roca  Mayor.  Some  pilots  give  it  the  name  of 
Banco  del  Aquila,  as  it  is  near  the  sand-banks  to 
the  w.  The  vessels  which  come  to  this  port  are 
accustomed  to  enter  on  the  star-board  tack,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rock.  It  has  14  foot  water  at 
high  tide. 

KOCHER,  a  shoal  of  rock  near  the  coa^  of 
the  province  of  Safindahook,  between  Point 
Neshe  and  the  island  Afont-Desert. 

RocHER,  a  fort  in  Canada,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Illinois,  and  opposite  the  fort  oS  Mi- 
amis. 

[ROCHESTER,  the  it.  w.  township  of  Wind- 
sor  County,  Vermont,  and  contains  SI5  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[Rochester,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymoudi  Countv,  53  miles  s .  of  Boston.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1686,  and  contains  2644  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[Rochester,  a  considerable  township  in 
Strafford  County,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  n.  branch  of  Piscataqua  River,  19 
miles  n.  w*  of  Portsmouth,  and  14  s.  by  e.  of 
Middleton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1722,  and 
contains  2857  inhabitants.] 

[Rochester,  a  township  in  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  extending  w.  to  Delaware  River.  It 
is  about  12  miles  s.  w.  of  Esopus,  and  contains 
1628  inhabitants,  of  whom  228  are  electors,  and 
281  slaves.] 

ROCK,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  N .  Carolina. 

Rock,  another,  in  the  province  and  colony  of 
Virginia. 

[ROCKAWAY,  a  small  post-town  in  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  river 
of  its  name,  10  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Morristown, 
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15  8.  e.  of  Newton,  and  63  n.  e.  by  n.  of  Phila- 
delphiaJ 

[ROCKBRIDGE,  a  mountainous  county  of 
Virg^inia,  bounded  n.  by  Augusta,  and  s.  by 
James  River,  which  divides  it  from  Botetourt 
County.  It  contains  6548  inhabitants,  of  whom 
689  are  slaves.  The  Natural  Bridge,  so  ele-" 
gantly  described  bv  Mr.  Jeflferson,  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  is  in  this  county.] 

fROCK  FISH,  a  n.  w.  branch  of  James  River, 
in  V  iiginia,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  is  some  indif- 
ferent marble,  generallv  variegated  with  red, 
blue,  and  purple.  It  rorms  a  large  precipice, 
which  hangs  over  a  navigable  part  of  the  nver. 
None  of  the  marble  has  ever  yet  been  worked.] 

[ROCKFORD,  a  post-town  of  N.  Carolina.] 

[ROCKHILL,  a  township  of  Buck's  County, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[ROCKINGHAM,  one  of  the  five  counties 
into  which  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  di- 
vided. It  lies  on  the  $.  e.  part  or  the  State ; 
having  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  ».  e.  the  county 
of  Hulsborough  on  the  w.  Strafford  on  the  n. 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  on  the  s.  It  is 
about  60  miles  long,  and  90  broad.  It  embraces 
the  only  sea-port,  and  most  of  the  commercial 
tovms  in  the  state.  It  contains  46  townships, 
and  43169  inhabitants.  Chief  towns,  Ports- 
mouth, Exeter,  and  Concord.] 
'  fRocKiNGRA  V,  the  ft.  easternmost  township  in 
Windham  County,  Vermont,  is  situate  on  the  o. 
bank  of  Connecticut  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Walpole,  in  New  Hampshire,  it  contains 
1S35  inhabitants.] 

[Rockingham,  a  county  of  Salisbury  district, 
N.  Carolina,  bounded  e.  by  Caswell,  and  w.  by 
Stokes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dan,  which  waters 
this  county,  are  large  tracts  of  fertile  low  land. 
A  flinmce  and  forge  liave  been  erected  on  Trou- 
blesome Creek,  iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  countv.  It  contains  6187  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 1 100  slaves.] 

[Rockingham,  the  chief  town  of  Richmond 
County,  N.  Carolina.  It  is  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence, about  six  miles  e,  of  Great  Pedee  River, 
•nd  contains  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  a  few 
dwelling-houses.  It  is  68  mues  s.  $.  w.  from 
Hillsborough,  and  71  «.  from  Bethania.] 

[Rockingham,  a  mountainous  county  of  Vir- 
ginia, bounded  n.  by  Shenandoah,  and  $.  by  Au- 
gusta. It  contains  7440  inhabitants,  including 
77S  slaves.] 

[Rockingham,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of 
the  courts  of  the  above  county,  is  situate  on  a 
brandi  of  Shenandoah  River,  and  contains  a 
yoL.  IT. 


court-house,  gaol,  and  about  SO  houses.  It  is 
88  miles  e.  by  n .  of  the  Sweet  Springs,  SO  n.  e. 
of  Staunton,  and  44  s.  w*  of  Strasburg.] 

fROCKEMECKO,  or  Rockomesbo,  a  town- 
ship in  Lincoln  County,  district  of  Maine.  In 
1790,  the  plantations  df  New  Sandwich,  Liver- 
more,  and  Rockomesbo,  contained  400  inhabi- 
tants/] 

ROCKLAND,  a  tovm  of  the  province  of  New 
York. 

[ROCKONCA1MA,  a  pond  of  about  a  mQe  in 
circumference,  in  the  centre  of  Long  Island, 
New  York  State,  between  Smithtown  and  Islip. 
It  is  continually  ebbing  and  flowing ;  rising  gra- 
dually for  several  years,  until  it  has  arrived  to  a 
certam  height,  and  then  falls  more  rapidly  to  its 
lowest  bed?!  ^    ^ 

[ROCKY,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which 
empties  into  Yadkin  River.] 

[RocKT  Meadows,  called  by  the  French  La 
du  Rocher,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  IS  miles  n.  of  Kaskaskias,  and  three 
i.  of  Fort  Chartres.  About  80  years  affo  it  con-* 
tained  100  white  inhabitants,  and  80  Negroes.] 

[RocKT  Mount,  or  Fbanklin  Uourt- 
HousE,  in  YirgiAia,  on  the  n.  side  of  Staunton 
River,  where  is  a  post-oflSce;  is  14  miles  n.  from 
Martinsburg,  31  i.  from  Liberty.] 

^  [RocKT  Point,  a  perpendicular  rock  70  feet 
high,  on  the  $.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  lies  41  miles 
«.  from  the  port  of  Aux  Pins,  and  90  w,  of  Pres- 
quile.] 

Rocky  Mouktains,  of  N.  America,  running' 
in  a  direction  nearly  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.,  and  being 
a  continuation  of  the  chain  running  through 
Mexico :  they  extend  as  frr  as  to  lat.  50^  n.,  their 
elevation  after  this  pointbeiog  very  inconsiderable. 
fThe  two  BnbJ|oined  delineations  of  two  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  arc  a  summary  firom 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

Tne  Knisteneaux  are  of  a  moderate  stature, 
well  proportioned,  and  of  great  activity.  Ex- 
amples of  deformi^are  seldom  to  be  seen  among 
them.  Thm  complexion  is  of  a  copper  colour, 
and  their  hair  black,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
natives  of  N.  America;  it  is  cut  in  various 
forms,  according  to  the-  ihney  of  the  several 
tribes,  and  by  some  is  left  in  Uie  long  lank  flow 
of  nature :  their  eyes  are  black,  keen,  and  pene« 
trating;  their  countenance  open  and  agreeable; 
and  it  is  a  principal  object  of  their  vanity  to  give 
every  possible  aeeoration  to  tiieir  persons.  A' 
material  article  in  their  toilets  is  vermilion,  which 
they  contrast  with  their  native  blue,  while,  and] 
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[brown  earthB,  to  which  diarcoal  i»  frequently 
added. 

Their  dress  is  at  oaee  simple  and  commo* 
dious ;  it  consists  of  tifht  leggins,  reaching  near 
the  hip;  a  strip  of  cloln  or  leather,  called assian, 
about  a  foot  wide  and  five  feet  long,  whose  ends 
are  drawn  inwards,  and  han^  behind  and  befiire 
over  a  belt  tied  round  the  waist  for  that  purpose; 
a  close  vest  or  shirting  reaching  down  the  for- 
mer garment,  and  cinctured  with  a  broad  strip  of 
parchment  filstened  with  thongs  behind;  and  a 
cap  for  the  head,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  4ur,  or 
small  skin,  with  the  bruui  of  tne  animal  as  a 
suspended  ornament ;  a  kind  of  robe  is  thrown 
occasionally  over  the  whole  of  the  dress,  and 
serves  both  ni^ht  and  dav.  These  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  shoes  and  mittens,  constitute  the 
variety  of  their  a{^>arel.  The  materiab  vary 
according  to  the  seascm,  and  omsists  of  dressed 
moose-sUa,  beaver  prepared  with  the  fur,  or 
European  woollens.  The  leather  is  neatly  painted, 
and  mncifiilly  worked  in  some  parts  with  porcu- 

Iiina  quilla  and  moose-deer  hair ;  the  shirts  and 
eiggins  are  also  adorned  with  fringe  and  tassels ; 
nor  are  the  shoes  and  mtltens  without  somewhat 
of  appropriate  decoration^  and  w<M*ked  with  a 
consiaerable  d^^ree  of  skill  and  taste.  These 
habiliments  are  put  on,  however,  as  fimcy  or 
coQ^enienee  suggests^  and  Ihey  will  sometimes 
proceed  to  the  diase  in  the  severest  frost,  co- 
vered ,  only  with  the  slightest  of  them.  Their 
head-dresses  are  composed  of  the  feathers  of  the 
swan,  the  eagle,  and  other  birds :  tke  teeth, 
horns,  and  cbws,  of  dilferent  animals,  are  also 
the  occasional  ornaments  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Their  hair,  however  arranged, .  is  always  be- 
smeared witb  grease.  The  making  of  everv  ar- 
ticle of  dress  is  a  female  occupation ;  and  the 
women,  though  b^  no  means  inattentive  to  the 
decoration  of  their  own  persons,  appear  to  have 
a  still  greater  decree  of  pride  in  attending  to  the 
appeanmees  of  &e  men,  whose  feces  are  painted 
with  more  care  than  those  of  the  women. 
^  The  female  dress  is  formed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  those  of  the  oth^  sex,  but  trf*  a  different 
make  and  arraaffement :  their  shoes  are  com- 
monly plain,  ana  their  legnns  gartered  beneath 
the  knees ;  the  coat  or  body  covering  fells  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  is  festened  over  the 
shoulders  with  cords,  a  flap  or  cape  turning 
down  about  «ght  inches,  both  before  and  behincL 
and  agreeably  ornamented  with  quill- work  and 
tnng^i  the  bottom  is  also  fringed,  and  fencifuUy 
painted  as  high  as  the  knee ;  as  it  is  very  loose, 
It  is  eadoseil  round  the  waist  with  a  stiff  belt 


decorated  with  tassels,  and  festened  behind ;  the 
arms  are  covered  to  the  wrist,  with  detached 
sleeves,  which  are  sewed  as  fer  as  the  bend  of 
the  arm ;  fr<Hn  thence  thev  are  drawn  up  to  the 
neck,  and  the  comers  of  tnem  fell  down  behind, 
as  low  as  the  waist.  The  cap,  when  they  wear 
one,  consists  of  a  certain  quantity  of  leather  or 
cloUi,  sewed  at  one  end,  by  which  means  it  is 
kept  on  the  head,  and,  hannng  down  the  hack, 
is  festened  to  the  belt  as  well  as  under  the  chin. 
The  upper  garment  is  a  robe  like  that  worn  bj 
the  men.  Their  hair  is  divided  on  the  crown, 
and  tied  behind,  or  sometimes  festened  in  large 
knots  over  the  ears.  They  are  fond  of  European 
articles,  and  prefer  them  to  their  own  native 
commodities.  Their  ornaments  consist,  in  com- 
mon with  all  savages,  in  bracelets,  rings,  and 
similar  baubles.  Some  of  the  women  tattoo 
three  perpendicular  lines,  which  are  sometimes 
double ;  one  from  the  centre  of  the  chin  to  that 
of  the  under  Im,  and  one  parallel  on  either  aide 
to  the  comar  of  the  mouth. 

Of  all  the  nations  which  I  have  seen  on  this 
continent,  the  Knisteneaux  women  (si^s  Mr« 
Mackenzie)  are  the  most  comely.  Their  igure 
is  generally  well  proportioned,  and  the  recularitjr 
of  their  features  would  be  acknowledged  by  the 
more  ciyilized  people  of  Europe :  &eir  com- 
plexion has  less  of  that  dark  tinge  which  is  com* 
mon  to  th€>se  savages  who  have  less  cleanly 
habits. 

These  people  mre,  in  general,  subject  to  few 
disorders ;  the  lues  venerea,  however,  is  a  com- 
mon complaint,  but  cured  by  the  ajqplicalion  of 
simples,  with  whose  virtues  they  appear  to  be 
well  acquainted :  they  are  also  subject  to  fluxes 
and  pains  in  the  breast,  which  some  have  attri- 
buteo  to  the  very  cold  and  keen  air  which  th^ 
inhale;  but  these  complaints  must  freqveotly 
proceed  from  their  immoderate  indulgence  in  &t 
meat  at  their  feasts,  particularly  when  they  have 
been  preceded  by  long  festing. 

They  are  naturally  mild  ami  affable^  as  well  as 
iust  in  their  dealings,  not  only  among,  themselves 
nut  wiA  strangers :  they  are  also  generous  and 
hospitable,  and  good-natured  in  the  extreme^ 
except  when  their  nature  is  perverted  by  the  in- 
flammatory influence  of  spintuous  liquors.  To 
their  chilmn  they  are  indulgent  to  a  fe«dl;  the 
fether,  though  he  assumes  no  command  over 
them,  is  ever  anxious  to  instruct  them  in  all  the 
preparatory  qualifications  for  war  and  hunting; 
whue  the  mother  is  equally  attentive  to  her 
daughters,  in  teaching  them  eveiy  thing  that  is 
oonsidmrcd  as  necessary  to  their  character  andj 
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[situation.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  hnriMind 
nalces  any  distinction  ^tween  the  children  of  his 
wife,  thouffh  they  maj  be  the  offspring  of  different 
fathers,  illegitimacy  is  only  attached  to  those 
who  are  bom  before  their  mothers  have  coha- 
bited with  any  man  by  the  title  of  husband. 

It  does  not  appear  that  chastity  is  considered 
by  them  as  a  virtne ;  or  that  fidaity  is  believed 
to  be  essential  to  the  happin^s  of  a  wedded  life : 
though  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  infidelity 
of  the  wife  is  punished  by  the  husband  with  the 
loss  of  her  hair,  nose,  and  perhaps  life:  such 
severity  proceeds  firom  its  having  been  practised 
without  nis  permisision ;  for  a  temporary  inter- 
change of  wives  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  offer 
of  their  persons  is  considered  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  hospitality  due  to  stran^rs. 

When  a  man  loses  his  wife,  it  is  considered  as 
a  duty  to  marry  her  sister,  if  she  has  one ;  or  he 
may,  if  he  pleases,  have  them  both  at  the  same 
tiine. 

It  will  appear  from  the  fetal  consequences  we 
have  repeatedly  imputed  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
Kquors,thatwe  more  particularly  considered  these 
people  as  having  been,  morally  speaking,  great 
soflerers  from  their  communication  with  the  sub- 
jects of  civilized  nations ;  at  the  same  time  they 
were  not,  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  their  vices, 
and  jBome  of  them  of  a  kind  which  is  the  most 
abhorrent  to  cultivated  and  reflecting  man.  We 
shall  only  observe,  that  incest  and  bestiality  are 
among  them. 

When  a  young  man  marries,  he  immediately 
goes  to  live  with  the  fether  and  mother  of  his 
wife,  who  treat  him,  nevertheless,  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  until  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child ; 
he  then  attaches  himself  more  to  them  than  his 
own  parents,  and  his  wife  no  longer  gives  him 
any  other  denomination  than  that  of  uie  fether 
of  her  child. 

The  profession  of  the  men  is  war  and  hunting, 
and  the  more  active  scenes  of  their  duty  are  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  chase  in  the  woods  t  they 
also  spear  fish ;  but  the  management  of  the  nets 
is  left  to  the  women.  The  females  of  this  nation 
are  in  the  same  su1)ordinate  state  with  those  of 
all  other  savage  tribes ;  but  the  severity  of  their 
labour  is  much  diminished  by  their  situation  on 
the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  employ 
canoes.  In  the  winter,  when  the  waters  are 
frozen,  they  make  their  journeys,  which  are  never 
of  any  great  length,  with  sledges  drawn  by  dogs. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  every 
kind  of  domestic  dnidgery ;  they  di-ess  the  leather, 
make  the  clothes  and  shoes,  weave  the  nets,  col- 


lect wood,  erect  the  te^s,  fistch  water,  and  per- 
fi>rm  every  culinary  service;  so  that  when  the 
duties  of  maternal  care  are  added,  it  will  appear 
that  the  Hfe  of  these  women  is  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  toil  and  pain.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
sense  they  entertain  or  their  own  situation ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  that  sentiment,  they  are 
sometimes  known  to  destroy  their  female  chil- 
dren, to  8av«  them  fit>m  the  miseries  which  ttey 
themsdves  have  suffered :  they  also  have  a  readf 
way,  by  the  use  of  certain  simples,  of  procuring 
abortion,  which  they  sometimes  practise,  from 
their  hatred  of  the  mther,  or  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  whidi  diUdren  occasion ;  and  it  has 
been  credibly  asserted,  that  this  unnatural  act 
is  repeated  without  any  injuiy  to  the  health  of 
the  women  who  perpetrate  it. 

The  funeral  ntes  be^,  ISte  all  other  schema 
ceremonials,  with  smoking,  and  are  conduded  by 
a  fieast.  The  body  is  dressed  in  the  best  habili- 
ments possessed  fay  the  deceased,  or  his  relations, 
and  is  then  deposited  in  a  grave  lined  with 
branches ;  some  domestic  utensils  are  placed  on 
it,  and  a  kind  of  canopy  erected  over  it.  jDwing 
this  ceremony  greirt lamentations  are  made,  and 
if  the  departed  person  is  veiy  much  regretted^, 
the  near  relations  cut  off  their  hair,  pierce  the 
fleshy  part  of  their  thighs  and  arms  with  arrows^ 
knives,  ftc.  and  blacken  their  fiu;es  with  dmr-* 
coal. .  If  they  have  distinguished  themsdves  in 
war,  thef  are  sometimes  placed  upon  scaffoldinr; 
and  we  fatve  been  informed  that  women,  as  in  me 
East,  have  been  known  to  sacrifice  themselvecr 
to  the  manes  of  their  husbands.  The  whole  of 
the  property  b^onging  to  the  departed  person  is 
destroyed,  and  die  relations  take  in  exchange 
for  the  wearing  aprarel  any  rags  tiiat  will  covei* 
their  nakedness.  The  feast  bestowed  on  the  oc« 
casion,  which  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  repeated 
annually,  is  accompanied  with  eulogiums  on  the 
deceased,  and  without  any  acts  of  m-ocity.  On 
the  tomb  are  carved,  or  painted,  the  symbols  of 
his  tribe,  which  are  taken  from  the  ditferent  ani« 
mals  of  the  oountiy. 

Many  and  various  are  the  motives  whicih  iii^ 
dnce  a  savage  to  engage  in  war.  To  prove  his 
courage,  or  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  relations, 
or  some  of  his  tribe,  by  the  massacre  of  an  ^lemy. 
If  the  tribe  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  go  to 
war,  the  ciders  convene  the  people,  in  orcfer  to 
know  the  general  opinion.  Ir  it  be  for  war,  the 
chief  publishes  his  intention  to  smoke  in  the  sa- 
cred stem  at  a  certain  period,  to  which  solemnity 
meditation  and  festii^  are  required  as  prepara- 
tory ceremonials.     When  the  people  are  thus] 
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[a88ettibIed,aDd  tte  meeting  sanctified  by  the  cu»- 
iom  of  sinokiiiip,  the  chief  enlarges  on  the  causes 
whidi  have  caUed  them  together,  and  the  neces* 
sitr  of  the  measures  propc»ed  on  the  occasion. 

He  then  invites  those  who  are  willing  to  follow 
him,  to  smidie  out  of  the  sacred  stem,  which  is 
considered  as  the  token  of  enrolment;  and  if  it 
should  be  the  general  opinion,  that  assistance  is 
necessaiy,  others  are  invited,  with  great  for* 
nmlity,  to  join  them.  Every  individiul  who  at- 
tends these  meetings  brings  something  with  him 
as  a  token«of  his  warlike  intentions,  or  as  an  ob« 
ject  of  sacrifice,  which,  when  the  assembly  dis- 
solves,  is  suspended  fi'om  poles  near  the  place 
of  council. 

They  have  firequent  feasts,  and  particular  cir- 
cumstances never  fail  to  produce  them ;  such  asr 
a  tedious  illness,  long  fiisting,  &c.  On  these  oc- 
casions it  is  usual  for  the  person*  who  means  to 
give  the  entertainment  to  announce  his  design, 
on  a  certain  day,,  of  opening  the  medicine  bag, 
and  smoking  out  of  his  sacred  stem.  This  de- 
claration is  considered  as  a  sacred  vow  that  can- 
not be  broken.  There  are  also  stated  periods, 
such  as  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  tney  en* 
Mge  in  very  long  and  solemn  ceremonies.  On 
mse  occasions  dogs  are  offered  as  sacrifices,  and 
thc^se  which  are  very  &t  and  milk-white  are  pre- 
.  ferred.  They  also  make  larse  offerings  of  tneir 
property,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  scene  of 
these  ceremonies  is  in  an  open  enclosure  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  or  lake,  and  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous situation,  in  order  that  such  as  are  passing 
aloing^  or  travelling,  may  be  induced  to  make 
their  offerines.  There  is  also  a  particular  cus- 
tom among  them,  that,  on  these  occasions,  if  any 
of  the  tribe,  or  even  a  stranger,  should  be  passing 
^v,  and  be  in  real  want  of  any  thing  that  is  dis- 
played as  an  offering,  he  has  a  right  to  take  it, 
so  that  he  replaces  it  with  some  article  he  can 
spare,  though  it  be  of  fiir  inferior  value ;  but  to 
take  or  toudi  any  thing  wantonly  is  considered 
as  a  sacrilegious  act,  and  highly  insulting  to  the 
great  Master  of  Life,  to  use  tneir  own  expression, 
who  is  the  sacred  object  of  their  devotion. 

The  scene  of  private  sacrifice  is  the  lodge  of 
the  person  who  perfi>rms  it,  which  is  prepared 
for  tnat  purpose  by  removing  every  thing  out  of 
it,  and  spreading  green  branches  in  every  part. 
The  fire  and  ashes  are  also  taken  away.  A  new 
hearth  is  made  of  fresh  earth,  and  another  fire  is 
lighted.  The  owner  of  the  dwelling  remains 
alone  in  it;  a^id  he  begins  the  ceremony  by 
spreading  a  piece  of  new  cloth,  or  a  well-dressed 
moose-s^  neatly  painted,  on  which  he  opens 


his  medicinc-*bag^  and  exposes  its  contents,  con- 
sisting of  various  articles.  The  principal  of  tbem 
is  a  kind  of  housdiold  god,  which  is  a  small 
carved  image  about  eight  inches  long.  Its  first 
covering  is  of  down,  over  which  a  piece  of  birch 
bark  is  closely  tied,  and  the  whole  is  enveloped 
in  several  folds  oif  red  and  blue  cloth.  This 
little  figure  is  an  object  of  the  most  pious  regard. 
The  next  article  is  his  war-cap,  which  is  deco- 
rated with  the  feathers  and  plumes  of  scarce 
birds,  beavers,  and  eagles'-  claws,  ^.  There 
is  also  suspended  from  it  a  quill  or  feather  for 
evei^  enemy  whom  the  owner  of  it  has  slain  in 
battle.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  ba^  are, 
a  piece  of  Brazil  tobacco,  several  roots  and  sim- 
ples, which  are  in  great  estimation  for  their  me- 
dicinal qualities,  and  a  pipe.  These  articles  being 
all  exposed,  and  the  stem  resting  upon  two  forks, 
as  it  must  not  touch  the  ground,  the  master  of 
the  lodge  sends  for  the  person  he  most  esteems, 
who  sits  down  opposite  to  him ;  the  pipe  is  then 
filled  and  fixed  to  the  stem.  A  nair  of  wooden 
pincers  is  provided  to  put  the  nre  in  the  pipe, 
and  a  douole-pointed  pin,  to  empty  it  of  the 
remnant  of  tobacco  which  is  not  consumed.  This 
arran^ment  being  made,  the  men  .assemble,  and 
sometimes  the  women  are  allowed  to  be  humble 
spectators,  while  the  most  religious  awe  and  so- 
lemnity pervade  the  whole.  The  Michiniwais, 
or  assistant,  takes  up  the  pipe,  lights  it,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  officiating  person,  who  receives  it 
standing,  and  holds  it  between  both  his  hands. 
He  then  turns  himself  to  the  East,  and  draws  a 
few  whiffs,  which  he  blows  to  tiiat  point.  The 
same  ceremony  he  observes  to  the  other  three 
Quarters,  with  his  eyes  directed  upwards  during 
tne  whole  of  it.  He  holds  the  stem  about  the 
middle  between  the  three  first  fingers  of  both 
hands,  and  raising  them  upon  a  line  with  his  fore- 
head, he  swings  it  three  tiroes  round  from  the 
East,  with  the  sun,  when,  after  pointing  and  ba- 
lancing it  in  various  directions,  ne  reposes  it  on 
the  foHLS :  he  then  makes  a  speech  to  explain  the 
design  of  their  being  called  together,  which  con- 
clu^s  with  an  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies, 
and  a  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  them,  fi^om 
the  Master  of  Life.  He  then  sits  down,  and  the 
whole  company  declare  their  approbation  and 
thanks  by  uttering  the  word  ho!  widi  an  emphatic 
prolongation  of  the  last  letter.  The  Michiniwais 
then  takes  up  the  pipe,  and  holds  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  officiating  person,  who,  after  smoking 
three  whiffs  out  of  it,  utters  a  short  prayer,  and 
then  goes  round  with  it,  taking  his  course  from 
e,  to  w.y  to  every  person  present,  who  indivi-J 
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[dually  says  something  to  him  on  the  occasion ; 
and  thus  the  pipe  ta-gencrally  smoked  t)ut:  when, 
after  turning  it  three  or  -four  times  round  his 
head,  he  drops  it  downwards,  and  replaces  it  in 
its  original  situation.  He  then  thanks  the  com- 
pany for  their  attendance,  and  wishes  them,  as 
well  as  the  whole  tribe,  health  and  long  lift. 

TJiese  amoking  rites  precede  -every  matter  of 
ffreat  importance,  with*  more  or-  less  ceremony, 
but  always  with  eoual  solemnity.  The  utility  of 
them  wiu  appear  nrom  the  following  relation : 

If  a  chief  IS  anxious  to  know  the  disposition  of 
his  people  towards  him,  or  if  he  wishes  to  settle 
any  difference  between  them,  he  announces  his 
intention  of  opening  his  medicine-bag,  and 
8mokin|f  in  his  sacred  stem;  and  no  man  who 
entertains  a  grudge  against. any  of  the  party 
thus  assembled  can  smoke  with  the  sacred  stem ; 
as  that  oeremcmy  dissipates  all  differences,  and  is 
never  violated. 

No  one  can  avoid  attending  on  thene  occasions : 
but  a  person  may  attend  and  be  excused  firom  as- 
sisting at  the  ceremonies,  by  acknowled^ng  that 
he  has  not  undergone  the  necessary-  purification. 
The  having  cohabited  with-his  wife,  or  any  other 
woman,  wit}iin  S4  hours  preceding  the  ceremony, 
renders  him  unclean,  and. consequently  disaua- 
lifies  him  from  performing-  any  part  of  it.  If  a 
contract  is  entered  into  and  solemnised  by  the 
ceremony  of  smoking,  it  never  fiiils  of  bein^ 
fiuthfully  fulfilled.  If  a  person,  previous  to  his 
going  on  a  journey,  leaves  the  sacred  stetii  as  a 
pledge  of  his  return,  •  no  consideration  whatever 
will  prevent  him  from  executing  his  engagement. 
It  is  nowever  to  be  lamented,  Uiat  of  late  there 
is  a  relaxation  of  the  -duties  originally  attached 
to  these  firativalis. 

The  chief,  when  he  -proposes  to  make  a  feast, 
sends  quills,  or  smidl  pieces  of  w^ood,  fts  tokens 
of  invitation  to.  such  as  he  wishes  to  partake  of 
it.  At  the  appointed  time  the  guests  arrive,  each 
bringing  a  dish  or  platter,  and  a  knife,  and.  take 
their  seats  on  each  side  of  the  chief,  who  receives 
them  sitting,  according  to  their  respective  ages. 
The  pipe  is  then  lig^hted,  and  he  makes  an  eaual 
division  of  every  thing  that  is  {)rovided.  Wnile 
the  company  are  enjoyinff  their  meal,  the  chief 
sings,  and  accompanies  nis  song  with  the  tam- 
bourine, or  shishiquoi,  or  rattle*  The  guest-who 
has  first  eaten  his  portion-  is  considered  as  die 
most  distinguished  person:  if  there  should  be 
any  who  cannot  finish  the  whole  of  their  mess, 
they  endeavour  to  prevail  on  some  .of  their  friends 
to  eat  it  for  them,  who  are  rewarded  for  'their 
assistance  with  ammunition  and  tobacco.    It  is 


proper  also  to  remafk,  that  at  these  feasts  a  small 
quantity  of  meat  or  drink  is  sacrificed  before  they 
begin  to  eat,  by  throvnng  it  into  the  fire,  or  on 
the  earth. 

These  feasts  differ  according  to  circnmstanctes ; 
sometimes  each  man's  allowance  is  no  more  than 
he  can  dispatch  in  a  couple  of  hours :  at  other 
times  the  quantity  is  sulficient  to  supply  eadi  of 
them  with  food  for  9  week,  thou^nit  roust  be 
devoured  in  a  day.  On  these  occasions  it  is  very 
difficultto  procure  substitutes,  and  the  whole  must 
be  eaten  whatever  time  it  may  require.  At  some 
of  these  entertainments  there  is  a  more  rational 
arrangement,  when  the  guests  are  allowed  to 
carrjrhome  with  them  the  superfluous  part  of 
their  portions.  Great  care  is  alwvfs  taken  that 
the  bones  may  be  burned,  as  it  would  be  con* 
sidered  a  promnationwere  the  dogs  permitted  to 
touch  them. 

The  public  feasts  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner,  but  with  some  additional  ceremony: 
Several  chiefs  oflb^iate  at  them,  and  procure  the 
necessary  provisions,  as  well  as  prepare  a  proper 
place  or  reception  for  the  numerous  company. 
Mere  the  S'uestff  discourse  upon  puWc  topics,  re-^ 
peat  the  neroic  deeds  of  tneir.  forefiithers,  and 
excite  the  riring  graeration  to  follow  their  ex* 
ample.  The  entertainmenta  on  these  oocasione 
insist  of  dried  meats,  as  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cable to  dress  a  sufficient  quantity  otfretk  meat 
for  such  a  large  assembly ;  though  the  women 
and  children  are  excluded. 

Similar  feasts  used  to  be  made  at  fiinersls,.and 
annually,  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  but  they  have 
been,  for  some  time,  growing  into  disuse. 

The  women,  who  are  fiirindden  to  enter  the 
places  sacred  to  these  festivals,  dance  and  smg 
around  them,  and  sometimes  beat  time  to  the  mu* 
sic  within ;  which  forms  an  agreeable  contrast. 

With  respect  to  their  divisions  of  time,  thejr 
compute  the  length  of  their  journeys  1^  the 
number  of  nights  passed  in  performing  them ;  and 
diey  divide  the  year  by  their  own  sucoession  of 
moons.  In  this  calculation,  however,  they  are* 
,not  altogether  correct^  as  they  cannot  account  for 
odd  days. 

The  names  which  they  ffive  to  the  moons,  are 
descriptive  of  the  several  seasons,  and  are  as 
follows: —  ^ 

May,    -    -    Frog  Moon. 

June,    -    -    The  Moon  in  which  birds  begin 

to  lay  their  eggs. 
July,    -    -    The  Moon  when  birds  cast  their 

fiaathers.J 
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The  BCoomriieii  the  young  birds 

becintoflj. 
September,     The  Mooa  when  the  moose-deer 

cast  their  horns. 
The  Rutting  Moon. 
Hoar-frost  Sf oon. 
Whirlwind  Moon. 
Extreme  cold  Mo«i. 
Big  Moon;  some  say  Old  Moon. 
Eagle  Moon. 
Goose  Moon. 


October,  - 
NovembM*, 
December, 
January,  • 
February,  - 
March,  " 
April,  -    - 


These  jpeople  know  die  medicinal  virtnes  of 
many  herns  and  simples,  and  apply  the  roote  of 
l^ants  and  the  berk  of  trees  witn  success.  But 
the  conjurors,  who  monofMlise  the  medical 
seimce,  find  it  necessary  to  blend  mystmr  widi 
their  art,  and  do  not  communicate  oieir  Jinow« 
ledge.  Their  materia  medica  they  adminster  in 
the  form  of  purges  and  clysters ;  but  the  reme- 
dies and  sumcaT operations  are  sufiposed  to  de« 
rive  much  of  their  e£^t  from  magic  and  incan- 
tation.  When  a  blister  rises  in  the  loot  fi^m  die 
frost,  the  chafing  of  the  shoe,  ftc.  they  tmme£« 
ately  open  it,  and  apply  the  heated  blade  of  m, 
knife  to  the  part,  which,  painful  as  it  may  be,  is 
found  to  be  efficacious.  A  sharp  flint  serves  them 
as  a  lancet  for  letting  blood,  as  well  as  for  scari- 
fication in  bruises  imd  swdlinas.  For  sprains, 
the  dung  of  an  animal  just  kiued  is  considered 
as  the  Imt  remedy.  They  are  very  fond  of  Ea« 
ropean  medicines,  though  they  are  ignorant  of 
their  application:  and  those  artides  form  an 
inoonsidearable  part  of  the  European  trsdBic  widi 
them. 

Among  their  various  superstitions,  they  believe 
that  the  vapour  which  is  seen  to  hover  over 
moist  and  swampy  places,  is  the  spirit  of  some 
person  latefy  dead.  They  also  mncy  another 
spirit,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  upon 
tne  trees  near  the  lodge  of  a  person  deceased, 
whose  property  has  not  been  interred  with  him. 
He  is  represented  as  bearing  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  it  is  bdlieved  that  he  does  not  return  to  his 
rest,  until  the  property  that  has  been  withheld 
from  the  grave  nas  been  sacrificed  to  it. 

Examples  of  their  Language. 


Good  spirit 
Evil  spirit 
Man    -    • 
Woman    - 
Mate   .    « 
Female     - 


Ki  jai  manitou. 

Matchi  manitou. 

Ethini. 

Esquois. 

Napbew. 

Non-gense. 


Infimt 
Head    - 
Forehead 
Hair    - 
Eves   - 


isyes 

Nose 

Nostrils 

Mouth 

Myteedi 

Tongue 

Beard 

Brain  - 

Ears    « 

Neck  - 

Throat 

Arms  - 

Fingers 

NaSs  - 

Side    - 

Bfyback 

ft&beDy 

Thighs 

MyWs 

L^   - 

Heart  - 

My&dier 

Ify  modier 

Vtf  boy  (son)     - 

&^  mn  (daughter) 

yfy  brother,  elder 

My  sister,  cdder 

My  grandflither 

My 

l^nephew  -  « 
Afy  niece  «  - 
yff  mother-in-law 
]mr^brother-in-law 
Vbf  companion  - 
my  husband  -  - 
^ood  .  .  - 
Old  man  -  -  - 
I  am  angiy  •  • 
I  fear  ^    -    -    - 

Joy       -  •  -     .     • 

Hearing  -    •  - 

Track       «    •  - 
C%ief,  great  ruler 

Thief  ...  - 

Excrement    -  • 

Bufialo     .    -  - 

Ferret      -    -  . 

Polecat     -    -  - 
Elk 
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uncle 


•    » 


A' wasish. 
Us  ti  quotn. 
Escaatiek. 
Wee  ty.|y. 
Es  kis  ocn. 
Oskiwin. 
Oo  tith  ee  gow 
O  toune. 
Wip  pit  tah. 
Otaithana. 
.  Michitoune. 

MrlUl  1  XSpm 

O  tow  ee  gie. 

O  qui  ow. 

OkoottMgr. 

Onisk. 

Chedwe. 

Woskoesia. 

O's  spin  gy. 

No  pis  quan. 

Nattay. 

O  povam. 

No  die  quoin  aah. 

Nosk. 

Othea. 

Noo  ta  wie. 

Nigahwei^ 

Negousis. 

Netanis. 

Nistess.. 

Ne  miss. 

Ne  moo  shum* 

N'  o  kum. 

N*  o'ka  misB. 

Ne  too  sim. 

Ne  too  sim  esquois. 

Nisigouse. 

Nistah. 

Ne  wechi  wagaa. 

Ni  nap  pern. 

Mithcoo. 

Shi  nap. 

Ne  kis  si  wash  en. 

Negoostow. 

Ne  hea  the  tom. 

Pethom. 

Misconna. 

Haukimah. 

Kismouthedc 

Meyee. 

Moustoudbe. 

Siffous. 

Shicak. 

Mottstouche.] 
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[Rein  deer     —  • 

Fallow  deer  *  - 

Bearer     -    -  - 

Woolveriae  -  - 

Squirrel   -    -  - 

Mink  '«    -    •  - 

Otter  -    •    -  - 

Wolf  ...  - 

Hare   -    -     •  - 

Marten     -    •  • 

Moose      -    -  - 

Bear    -    -    -  - 

Fisher      -    -i  - 

Lynx  -    -    *  - 

Porcupine     «  « 

Fox     -    -    -  - 

Musk  Rat      •  • 

Mouse      •    -  • 

Crow  Bufido  - 

Meat-flesh     «  • 

Dog     -    -    ^  . 

Eagle  -    .    '«  . 

Duck  •    «    -  <« 

Crow,  Cerbean  • 

Swan  •    •    -  - 

Turkey     -    *  - 

Pheasuita      *  • 

BM    -    .    .  . 

Outaffd     -    w  . 
White  Goose 

Grey  Goose  -  • 

Partridse     ••  - 

Water  Hem   -  - 

Dove  -    -    -  . 

Pike  or  Jack 

Carp    -    •    •  fc 

SturMoii      -  • 

WMUsFiA   -  • 

Pikiel     .     •  - 


ms  -  -  -  - 
Trout  -  -  . 
CimwFish  -  - 
Frog  -  -  -  . 
Wasp  ... 
Turtle  -  -  - 
Snake  ^  .  . 
Awl  .  -  -  . 
Needle  .  .  • 
Fire  Steel  -  - 
Fire  Wood  -  - 
Cradle     ... 


KnuUnemix» 

Attick. 

Attick. 

Amisk. 

Qui  qua  kateh* 

Enequachas. 

Sa  quasue. 

Nekick. 

Mir^egan, 

Wapouce. 

Wappistan. 

Mouswak. 

Masqua. 

Wijask. 

Pidieu. 

Can  <}uah« 

Ma  kisew. 

Wajadk. 

Abieushiss. 

Noshi  Meustouehe. 

Wia^. 

Atim. 

Makusue* 

&y  Sip. 

Ca  Cawkeu. 

Wapiseu. 

Mes  sei  tiheip. 

'Okes  kew. 

Pethesew. 

Niscag. 

Wey  Wois, 

Pestasisb^ 

Pithew. 

Chi^uibirii* 

Omi  Mee. 

WaWah. 

Kenonge. 

Na  may  bin. 

NaMay. 

Aticaming. 

Oc-chaw* 

KenoBge. 

Waquon. 

Chi  chi  ken* 

Na-gouse. 

A  shairine. 

Athi^. 

Ah  nio6. 

Mikinack% 

Cinibic. 

Oseajick. 

SaboinigaB* 

Appet* 

Mieh-tabk 

TeekinigaiL 


Dagger     - 
Arrow 
Fish-hook 
Ax     -     - 
Ear-bob   - 
Comb  -    • 
Net     .    - 
Tree    -    - 
Wood  .    . 
Paddle      - 
Canoe     -     • 
Birch  Rind 
Bark    -    . 
Touchwood 
Leaf    -    • 
Grass 

Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Ashes. 
Fire     -    • 
Grapes     - 
Fog     .     - 
Mud    .    - 
Currant    - 
Road  -    - 
Winter     - 
Island 
Lake   •    - 
Sun     -    - 
MooB  •    - 

Day     *  - 

Night  .  - 

Snow  -  - 

Rain    •  - 

Drift   -  - 

HaU    -  - 

Ice       -  - 

Frost  -  - 

Mist    -  * 

Water  - 

World  - 
Mountain 

Sea      -»  - 


Mid-dsy  - 

Portage  - 

Spring  . 
River 
Rapid 

Rivulet  - 

Sand    -  - 

Eiarth  *-  • 

Star     •  • 


KniHenemut. 
Ta  comagau. 
Augusk  or  Atoodie. 
Quosquipichican. 
Shegajgan. 
Chf-kisebtsooB* 
Sicahoun. 
Athahe. 
Mistick. 
Mistick. 
Aboi. 
Chiman. 
Wasquoi. 
Wasqnoi. 
Pottsamn. 
Nepeshah* 
Masquosi. 
Misqut-meinacw 
OMai-e  minac. 
Peeoueh. 
Scou  tay. 
Shomenac* 
Pakishihow. 
Asus  ki. 
Kisijiwia. 
Mescanab. 
PipouB. 
Ministicfc. 
Sa^jayian. 
Pisim. 
Tibisca  pisim  (the  Aight 

Sun). 
Kis^gah. 
Tibisca. 
Cosnah. 
Kimiwmn. 
Pewan* 
Shes  eagan. 
Mesquaming. 
Aquatin. 
Picaayow. 
Nepec. 

Messe  asky  (afitiheearth) 
Wachee. 

Kitcht  kitchf  ga  mimg. 
Kequishepe. 
Abetah  quisheik* 
Unigam. 
Menouseaming. 
Sipee. 
Bawastidi. 
oepeesis* 
Thocanr. 
ASKee. 
Attack.] 
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rThimder 

Wind  . 

Calm  - 

Heat   - 

Evening 

North 

South  - 

East    • 

West  - 

To-morrow 

Bone   - 

Broth  - 

Feast  • 

Grease  or  oQ 

Marrow  fat 

Sinew  • 

Lodge  • 

Bed^. 

Within 
'Door  • 

Dish    . 

Fort    - 

Sledge 

Cincture 

Cap     * 

Stocks 

Shirt    - 

Coat    - 

Blanket 

Cloth  - 

Thread 

Garters 

Mittens 

Shoe    - 

Smoking  l»g 

PortBffe  sling 

Straight  on    « 

Medicine 

Red     -    .    - 

Blue    -    -    - 

White  .    -    - 

Yellow     -    - 

Green  -    -    - 

Ugly    .    -    • 

Handsome     - 

Beautiful  -    * 

Deaf    -    -    - 

Good-natured 

Pregnant  -    - 

Fat.    -    .    . 


Small  or  lit^ 
Short  -  -  - 
Skin     -    -    - 


Pithuseu. 
Thoutin. 
Athawostin. 
Quishipoi. 
Ta  kasnike. 
Kywoitin. 
Sawena  woon. 
Coshawcastak. 
Pasquisimou. 
Wabank. 
Oskann. 
Michim  waboi. 
Ma  ^ua  see. 
Pimis. 

Oscan  pimis. 
Asstis.  • 
:-waum. 


Nepa  win. 

Pendoff  ke. 

Squanoiam. 

Othagan. 

Wasgaigan. 

Tabanask, 

Poquoatehoun* 

Astotin. 

Ashican.  - 

Papacheweyan. 

Papiso  co-wagan. 

Wape  weyang. 

Maneto  weguiii^ 

Assabab. 

Chi  ki-bisoon. 

Astissack. 

Maskisin. 

Kusquepetagan. 

Apisan. 

Goi  ask. 

Mes  ki  kee. 

Mes  coh. 

Kasqutch  (same  as  black) 

Wabisca. 

Saw  waw. 

Chibatiquare* 

Mache  nagouseu. 

Catawassiseu. 

Kissi  Sawenogan. 

Nima  petom. 

Mithiwashin, 

Paawie. 

Outhineu« 

Mushikitee. 

Abisasheu. 

Chemasish. 


Long  -  - 
Strong  -  • 
Coward  - 
Weak  -  - 
Lean  -  • 
Brave  -  .- 
Young  man 
Cold  -  - 
Hot  -  - 
Spring  -.  - 
Summer  • 
FaU  -  • 
One  -  - 
Two  -  - 
Three  -  - 
Four  -  - 
Five     -    - 


Seven  -  -  -  - 
Eijfht  .... 
Nme  .  .  -  - 
Ten     .... 

Eleven  -  .  •- 
Twelve .  .  .  -  - 
Thirteen  f  -  - 
Fourteen  ... 
Fifteen  ..  .  . 
Sixteen  -'•  -  « 
Seventeen  -  - 
Eighteen  *  .  • 
Nineteen  ^  .  . 
Twenty  -  -  - 
Twenty-ooe  «    • 

Twenty-two,  &c 

Thirty     - 
Forty  -    -. 
Fifty    .    • 
Sixty    -    . 
Seventy    ^ 
Eighty     - 
Ninefy     - 
Hundred  .- 
Two  Hundred    - 

One  Thousand  .• 
First  -  ^  .  . 
Last  .... 
More  .... 
Better  -.  .  -  • 
Best  .  -  .  - 
I  or  me  -  -  - 
You  or  thou  «*    - 


Masca¥ra. 

Sa^tahaw. 

Nithamissew. 

Mahta  waw. 

Nima  Gustaw. 

Osquineguish. 

Kissin. 

Cidiatai. 

Minouscaming 

Nibin. 

Tagowagenk. 

Peyac. 

Nisheu. 

Nishteu. 

Neway. 

Ni-«nnan. 

Negoutawoesie* 

Nidi  wissic. 

Jannanew. 

Shack. 

Mitatat 

Peyac  osap. 

Nisheu  oiap. 

Niehteu  osap. 

Neway  osap* 

Niannan  osaj^. 

Nigoutawoesic  osap. 

Nish  woesic  osap. 

Janenew  osap. 

Shack  osap. 

Nisheu  mitenath. 

Nisheu  mitenah  payae 
osap.    '     • 

Nisheu  mintenah  maheu 
osap. 

Nishtou  mitenah. 

Neway  mitenah. 

Niannan  mitenah. 

Negoutawoisic  miteiiah4. 

Nidiwoisic  mitenah. 

Jannaeu  mitenah. 

Shack  mitenah. 

Mitaua  mitinah. 

Neshew  mitena  a  mite- 
nah. 

Mitenah  mitena  mitenah 

Niean. 

Squayatchi 

Minah. 

Athiwackmithawashin. 

Atbiwack  mithawashin* 

Nitha. 

Kitha.] 
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{ThBy  or  Aem  - 

We     -     -    -  - 

My  or  mine   -  - 

Youths      -    -  - 

Whom     -     -  - 

His  or  her's  -  - 

All 

Some  or  some  few 

The  same  -    -  - 

All  the  world  - 

All  the  men  -  - 

Mom    -    -    •  - 

Sometimes     -  « 

Arrive  -   *    -  - 

Beat     -    .    -  - 

To  bum    -    -  - 

To  sing    -    -  - 

To  cut  -   -    -  - 

To  hide     -    -  - 

To  cover  -    -  - 

To  believe     -  - 

To  sleep  -    -  - 

TcL  dispute    -  - 

To  dance  -    -  - 

To  give    -    -  - 

Todo  -    -    -  - 

To  eat  -   -    .  - 

To  die  -   .    -  . 

To  forget  -   -  - 

To  speak  -    -  • 

To  cry  (tears)  - 

To  laugh  -    -  - 

To  set  down  -  - 

To  walk   -    -  - 

Tofell-  -    -  - 

To  work  -    -  - 

TokiU      .    .  . 

To  sell      -    .  . 

To  live     -    -  - 

To  see      -    -  - 

To  come  -    -  - 

Enough     -    -  - 

Cry  (tears)     -  - 

ItnaUs     -     -  - 

There  is    -    -  - 

There  is  some  - 

It  rains     -    -  - 
After  to-morrow 

To-day     -     -  - 

There-away   -  - 

Much  .    -    -  - 

Presently  -    -  - 

Make^  heart  -  • 

This  morning  • 

VOL,  IV. 


Withawaw. 
Nithawaw. 
Nitayan. 
Kitayan. 
Awome. 
Otayan. 
Kakithau. 
Pey  peyac. 
Tab^coutch. 
Missi  add  wanque* 
Kakithaw  Ethinyock. 
Mina. 

I  ^SKsow-puco. 
Ta  conchin. 
,  Otamaha. 
Mistascasoo. 
Nagamoun. 
Kisquishan. 
Catann. 
Acquahoun. 
Taboitam. 
Nepan. 

Ne  ko  mi  towock. 
Nemaytow. 
Mith. 
Offitann. 
mssinee. 
Nepew. 

Winnekiskisew. 
Athimetakouse. 
Mantow. 
Papew* 
Nematappe. 
Pimoutais. 
Packisin. 
Ah  tus  kew. 
Nipahaw. 
Attawom.         ^ 
Pimatise. 
Wabam. 
Astamotch. 
Egothigog. 
Ajuinteau. 
Shisigan. 

J  Aya  wa. 

Quimiwoin. 

Awis  wabank. 

Anoutch. 

Netoi. 

Michett. 

Pischisqua. 

Quithipeh. 

Shebas^ 


This  night  - 

Above  -  -  - 

Below  -    -  - 
Truly  ... 

Already     -  - 
Y^t,  more 
Yesterday 

Far  -   -    -  - 

Near  -    -  - 

Never      -  - 

No  -  -    .  - 

Yes     -     .  . 

Bvandby  - 

Always     -  - 

Make  haste  - 
Its  long  since 


•  Tibiscag. 

-  Espiming. 

•  Taoassiw. 

-  Taboiy. 

-  Sashav.    ' 

-  Minah. 

.  Tacoushick. 

.  Wathow. 

-  Quishiwoac. 

-  Nima  wecatch* 

-  Nima* 

-  Ah. 

-  Pa-nima. 

-  Ka-ki-kee. 
«  Quethepeh. 

•  Mewaisna. 

Diqfiewj/an  or  Chepawas 


They  are  a  numerous  people,  who  consider 
the  country  between  the  partdlels  of  lat.  60^  and 
eS^" n.  and  long.  100^  to  110^  ».  as  their  lands 
or  home.  They  speak  a  copious  language,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  be  attained. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  just  estimate  of 
their  numbers,  but  it  is  apparent,  nevertheless^ 
that  they  are  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the 
vast  extent  of  their  territories,  whicA  may,  in 
some  decree,  be  attributed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  small-pox,  which  are  more  or  less  evident 
throughout  this  part  of  the  continent. 

The  notion  which  these  people  entertain  of 
the  creation,  is  of  a  very  singular  nature.  They 
believe  that,  at  the  first,  the  globe  was  one  vast 
and  entire  ocean,  inhabited  by  no  living  creature^ 
except  a  mighty  binL  whose  eyes  were  fire^ 
whose  glances  were  lightning,  and  the  clapping 
of  whose  wings  was  thunder.  On  his  descent  to 
the  ocean,  and  touching  it,  the  earth  instantly 
arose,  and  remained  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  waters. 
This  omnipotent  bird  then  called  forth  all  the 
variety  of  animals  from  the  earth,  except  the 
Chepewyans,  who  were  produced  from  a  dog ; 
and  this  circumstance  occasions  their  aversion  to 
Ae  flesh  of  that  animal,,  as  well  as  the  people 
who  eat  it.  This  extraordinary  tradition  proceeds 
to  relate,  that  the  great  bird,  having  finished  hi» 
work,  made  an  arrow,  which  was  to  De  preserved 
with  great  care,  and  to  remain  untouched;  but 
that  tne  Chepewyans  were  so  devoid  of  under* 
standing,  as  to  cany  it  away,  and  the  sacrilege 
so  enraged  the  great  bird,  that  he  has  never  since 
appeared. 

They  have  also  a  tradition  among  them>  that  j 
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fthej  originally  came  from  another  country,  in- 
habited by  very  wicked  people,  kind  had  tra- 
versed a  ffreat  lake  which  was  narrow,  shallow, 
and  full  of  islands,  where  they  had  suffered  great 
misery,  it  being  always  winter,  with  ice  and  deep 
«now.  At  the  Copper-mine  River,  where  they 
made  the  first  land,  the  ground  was  covered  witn 
copper,  over  which  a  body  of  earth  had  since 
been  collected,  to  the  depth  of  a  man's  height. 
They  believe  also,  that  in  ancient  times  their  an- 
cestors lived  till  their  feet  were  worn  out  with 
walking,  and  their  throats  with  eating.  They 
describe  a  deluge,  when  the  waters  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  except  the  highest  mountains, 
on  the  tops  of  which  they  preserved  themselves. 

They  oelieve,  that  immediately  after  their 
death,  they  pass  into  another  world,  where  thev 
arrive  at  a  large  river,  on  which  they  embark 
in  a  stone  canoe,  and  that  a  gentle  current  bears 
them  on  to  an  extensive  lake,  in  the  centre  of 
whigh  is  a  most  beautiful  island;  and  that,  in 
the  view  of  this  delightful  abode,  they  receive 
that  judgment  for  their  conduct  during  Lfe,  which 
terminates  their  final  state  and  unalterable  allot- 
ment. If  their  good  actions  are  declared  to  pre- 
dominate, they  are  landed  upon  the  island,  where 
there  is  to  be  no  end  to  their  happiness ;  which, 
however,  according  to  their  notions,  consists  in 
an ,  eternal  enjoyment  o(  sensual  pleasure,  and 
carnal  ratification.  But  if  there  be  bad  actions 
to  weigh  down  the  balance,  the  stone  canoe  sinks 
at  once,  and  leaves  them  up  to  their  chins  in  the 
water,  to  behold  and  regret  the  reward  enjoyed 
by  the  good,  and  eternally  struggling,  but  with  un- 
availing endeavours,  to  reach  the  blissful  island, 
from  wnich  they  are  excluded  for  ever. 

They  have  some  faint  notions  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul ;  so  that  if  a  child  be  born 
with  teeth,  they  instantly  imagine,  from  its  pre- 
mature appearance,  that  it  bears  a  resemblance 
to  some  person  who  had  lived  to  an  advanced 
period,  and  that  he  has  assumed  a  renovated  life, 
with  these  extraordinary  tokens  of  maturity. 

The  Chepewyans  are  sober,  timorous,  and  va- 
grant, with  a  selfish  disposition,  which  has  some- 
times created  suspicions  of  their  integrity.  Their 
stature  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it;  but  though 
they  are  seldom  corpulent,  they  are  soipetimes 
robust.  Their  complexion  is  swarthy ;  their  fea- 
tures coarse,  and  their  hair  lank,  but  not  always 
of  a  ding^  Uack,  nor  have  they  universally  the 
piercing  eye,  which  generally  animates  the  In- 
dian countenance.  The  Women  have  a  more 
agreeable  aspect  than  the  men,  but  their  gait  is 
Awkward^  wnich  proceeds  from  their  being  ac- 


customed nine  months  in  the  year  to  travel  on 
snow-shoes,  and  drag  sledges  of  a  weight  from 
two  to  400  pounds.  They  are  very  submissive  to 
their  husbands,  who  have,  however,  their  fits  of 
jealousy;  and,  for  very  trifling  causes,  treat 
them  with  such  cruelty  as  sometimes  to  occasion 
their  death.  They  are  frequently  objects  of 
trafiic ;  and  the  father  possesses  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  his  daughter.  They  do  not,  however, 
sell  them  as  slaves,  but  as  companions  to  those 
who  are  supposed  to  live  more  comfortably  than 
themselves.  The  men  in  general  extiact  their 
beards,  though  soB(^e  of  them  are  seen  to  prefer 
a  bushy,  black  beard,  to  a  smooth  chin.  They 
cut  their  hair  in  various  forms,  or  leave  it  in  a 
long  natural  flow,  according  as  their  caprice  or 
fancy  suggests.  The  women  always  wear  it  in 
a  great  length,  and  some  of  them  are  very  at- 
tentive to  its  arrangement.  If  they  at  any  time 
appear  despoiled  of  their  tresses,  it  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  proof  of  the  husband's  jealousy,  and 
is  considered  as  a  severer  punishment  than  ma- 
nual correction.  Both  sexes  have  blue  or  black 
bars,  or  from  one  to  four  straight  lines  on  their 
cheeks  or  forehead,  to  distinguish  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong.  These  marks  are  either  ta- 
tooed,  or  made  by  drawing  a  thread,  dipped  in 
the  necessaiy  colour,  beneath  the  skin. 

There  are  no  people  more  attentive  to  the 
comforts  of  their  dress,  or  less  anxious  respect- 
ing its  exterior  appearance.  In  the  winter  it  is 
composed  of  the  sains  of  deer,  ^nd  their  &wns, 
and  dressed  as  fine  as  any  chamcHS  leather,  in 
the  hair.  In  the  summer  their  apparel  is  the^ 
same,  except  that  it  is  prepared  without  the* 
hair.  The  shoes  and  leggings  are  sewn  together, 
the  latter  reaching  upwards,  to  the  middle,  and 
being  supported  \yy  a  belt,  under  which  a  small 
piece  of^  leather  is  drawn  to  cover  the  private 
parts,  the  ends  of  which  fall  down  both  before 
and  behind.  In  the  shoes  they  put  the  hair  of 
the  moose  or  rein-deer,  with  additional  pieces  of 
leather  as  socks.  The  shirt  or  coat,  when  girted 
round  the  waist,  reaches  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  mittens  are  sewed  to  the  sleeves,  or  are 
suspended  by  strings  from  the  shoulders.  A  ruff 
or  tippet  surrounds  the  neck,  and  the  skin  of  the 
head  of  the  deer  forms  a  curious  kind  of  cap.  A 
robe,  made. of  several  deer  or  fawn  skins  sewed 
together,  covers  the  whole.  This  dress  is  worn 
single  or  double,  but  always  in  the  winter,  with 
the  hair  within  and  without.  Thus  arrayed,  a 
Chepewyan  will  lay  himself  down  on  the  ice  in 
the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  repose  in  comfort ; 
though  he  will  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  the] 
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[morning  to  disencumber  himself  from  the  snow 
drifted  on  him  during  the  night.  If  in  his  pas- 
ease  he  should  be  in  want  of  provision,  he  cuts 
a  hole  in  the  ice,  when  he  seldom  fails  of  taking 
some  trout  or  pike,  whose  eyes  he  instantly 
scoops  out,  and  eats  as  a  great  delicacy ;  but  if 
they  should  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfjr  nis  appe- 
tite, he  will,  in  this  itecessity,  make  his  meal  of 
the  fish  in  its  raw  state ;  biit  they  generally  pre- 
fer to  dress  their  victuals  when  circumstances 
will  admit  the  necessary  preparation.  When  they 
are  in  that  part  of  their  country  which  does  not 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  same  exigency,  though 
ihey  generally  dry  their  meat  in  the  sun. 

The  provision  called  pemicanj  on  which  the 
Chepewyans,  as  well  as  tne  other  savages  of  this 
country,  chiefly  subsist  in  their  journeys,  is  pre- 
pared m  the  following  manner.  The  lean  parts 
of  the  flesh  of  the  larger  animals  are  cut  in  thin 
dices,  and  are  placed  on  a  wooden  grate  over  a 
slow  fire,  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
to  the  frost.  These  operations  dry  it,  and  in 
that  state  it  is  pounded  between  two  stones  :  it 
will  then  keep  with  care  for  several  years.  If, 
however,  it  is  kept  in  large  quantities,  it  is  dis- 
posed to  ferment  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
it  must  be  exposed  to  the  air,  or  it  will  soon 
decay.  The  inside  fiit,  and  that  of  the  rump, 
whicn  is  much  thicker  in  these  wild  than  our 
domestic  animals,  is  melted  down  and  mixed,  in 
a  boiling  state,  with  the  pounded  meat,  in  equal 
proportions  :  it  is  then  put  in  baskets  or  bags  for 
the  convenience  of  carrying  it.  Thus  it  becomes 
a  nutritious  food,  and  is  eaten,  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation,  or  the  addition  of  spice,  salt, 
or  any  vegetable  or  farinaceous  substance.  A 
little  time  reconciles  it  to  the  palate.  There  is 
another  sort,  made  with  the  addition  of  marrow 
and  dried  berries,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  dress  of  the  women  difiers  from  that  of 
the  men.  Their  leggings  are  tied  below  the 
knee ;  and  their  coat  or  shift  is  wide,  hanging 
down  to  the  ande,  and  is  tucked  up  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  a  belt,  which  is  fastened  round  the 
waist.  Those  who  have  children  have  these 
garments  made  full  about  the  shoulders,  and 
when  they  are  travelling  they  cari-y  their  infiints 
upon  their  backs,  next  their  skin,  in  which  situ- 
ation they  are  perfectly  comfortable,  and  in  a 
position  convenient  to  lie  suckled.  Nor  do  they 
discontinue  to  give  their  milk  to  them  until  they 
have  another  child.  Child-birth  is  not  the  object 
of  the  same  tender  care  and  serious  attention 
among  the  savages  as  it  is  among  pivilized  peo- 


ple. At  this  period  no  part  of  their  usual  occu- 
pation is  omitted,  and  this  continual  and  regular 
exercise  must  contribute  to  the  welfere  of  the 
mother,  both  in  the  progress  of  parturition  and 
in  the  moment  of  delivery.  The  women  have  a 
singular  custom  of  cutting  off  a  small  piece  of 
the  navel-string  of  the  new-bom  children,  and 
hanging  it  about  their  necks :  they  are  curious  in 
the  covering  they  make  for  it,  wnich  they  deco- 
rate with  porcupines'  quills  and  beads. 

Though  the  women  are  as  much  in  the  power 
of  the  men,  as  any  other  articles  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  are  always  consulted,  and  possess  a 
very  considerable  influence  in  the  traffic  with 
Europeans,  and  other  important  concerns. 

Plurality  of  wives  is  common  among  them,  and 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  of  a  very  simple  na- 
ture. The  girls  are  betrothed  at  a  very  early 
period  to  those  whom  the  parents  think  the  best 
able  to  support  them,  nor  is  the  inclination  of 
the  woman  considered.  Whenever  a  sepai^tion 
takes  place,  which  sometimes  happens,  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  husoand. 
In  common  with  the  otiier  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try, they  have  a  custom  respecting  the  periodical 
state  of  a  woman,  which  is  rigorously  observed ; 
at  that  time  she  must  seclude  herself  irom  society. 
They  are  not  even  allowed,  in  that  situation,  to 
keep  the  same  path  as  the  men,  when  travelling; 
and  it  is  considered  a  great  breach  of  decency  for 
a  woman  so  circumstanced  to  touch  any  utensils 
of  manly  occupation.  Such  a  circumstance  is 
supposed  to  denle  them,  so  that  their  subsequent 
use  would  be  followed  by  certain  mischief  or 
misfortune.  There  are  particular  skins  which  the 
women  never  touch,  as  of  the  bear  and  wolf,  and 
those  animals  the  men  are  seldom  known  to  kill. 

They  are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as 
hunters,  which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  snare  deer  and  spear  fish;  and  these  occu- 
pations are  not  beyond  the  strength  of  their  old 
men,  women,  and  boys :  so  that  they  participate 
in  those  laborious  occupations,  which,  among 
their  neighbours,  are  confined  to  the  women. 
They  make  war  on  the  Esquimaux,  who  cannot 
resist  their  superior  numbers,  and  put  them  to 
death;  as  it  is  a  principle  with  them  never  to 
make  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  they  tamely 
submit  to  the  Knisteneaux,  who  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  themselves,  whmi  they  treat  them  as 
enemies. 

They  do  not  affect  that  cold  reserve  at  meeting 
either  amone  themselves  or  strangers,  which  is 
common  with  the  Knisteneaux,  but  communicate 
mutually,  and  at  once,   aU  the  information  of] 
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rwhich  they  are  possessed.  Nor  are  they  roused 
like  them  from  an  aiqmrent  torpor  to  a  state  of 
neat  activity.  They  are  consequently  more  uni- 
form in  this  respect,  thoueh  they  are  of  a  verj 
persevering  disposition  wnen  tneir  interest  is 
concerned. 

As  these  people  are  not  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquors,  they  have  a  i^eg^ular  and  uninterrupted' 
use  of  their  understanding,  which  is  always  di- 
rected to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest; 
and  this  disposition,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
sometimes  occasions  them  to  be  charged  with 
fraudulent  habits. '  They  will  submit  with  pa- 
tience to  the  severest  treatment,  when  they  are 
conscious  they  deserve  it,  but  will  never  roiget 
nor  forgive  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  rigour. 
A  moderate  conduct  is  never  found  to  foil,  nor  is 
it  too  much,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  they  are, 
altogether,  die  most  peaceable  tribe  of  Indians 
known  .in  N.  America. 

There  are  conjurors  and  high-priests  among 
them,  who  certainly  operate  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people  in  the 
cure  of  disorders.  Their  principal  maladies  are, 
the  rheumatic  pains,  the  flux  and  consumption. 
The  venereal  complaint  is  very  common;  but 
though  its  progress  is  slow,  it  gradually  under- 
mines the  constitution,  and  brings  on  premature 
decay.  They  have  recourse  to  superstition  for 
their  cure,  and  charms  are  their  only  remedies, 
except  the  bark  of  the  willow,  which,  being 
burned  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  strewed  upon 

Sqpn  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  places  contrived 
r  promoting  perspiration.  Of  the  use  of  sim- 
ples and  plante  they  have  no  knowledge;  nor 
can  it  be  expected,  as  their  country  does  not 
produce  them. 

Though  thev  have  enjoyed  so  long  an  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  their  country  is  so  bar- 
ren, as  not  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  ordi- 
nary necessaries  naturally  introduced  by  such  a 
communication ;  and  they  continue,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  own  inconvenient  and  awkward 
modes  of  taking  their  game,  and  preparing  it 
when  taken.  Sometimes  they  drive  the  deer  into 
the  small  lakes,  where  they  spear  them,  or  force 
them  into  enclosures,  where  the  bow  and  arrow 
are  employed  against  them.  These  animals  are 
also  taken  in  snares  made  of  skin.  In  the  former 
instance,  the  game  is  divided  among  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  considered  as  private  property; 
nevertheless,  any  unsuccessful  hunter  passinff  by, 
may  take  a  deer  so  caught,  leaving  the  head, 
skiqi  and  saddle^  for  the  owner.    Thus^  though 


they  have  no  regular  govemnent,  as  evety  man 
is  lord  in  his  own  family,  they  are  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  certain  principles,  which  con* 
duce  to  their  general  benefit. 

In  their  quarrels  with  each  other,  they  veiy 
rarel]^  proceed  to  a  greater  degree  of  violence 
than  is  occasioned  by  blows,  wrestling,  and  pull- 
ing of  the  hair ;  while  their  abusive  language 
consists  in  applying  the  name  of  the  most  ofien- 
sive  animal  to  the  obiect  of  their  displeasure,  and 
adding  the  term  ugly,  and  chiay,  or  stillborn. 
This  name  is  also  applicable  to  the  foetus  of  an 
animal  when  killed,  which  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  g^reatest  delicacies. 

Their  arms  and  domestic  apparatus,  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  articles  procured  from  AmeHcans,  are 
spears,  bows  and  arrows,  fishing-netB,  and  unes 
made  of  green  deer-skin  thongs.  They  have 
also  nets  for  taking  the  beaver  as  he  endeavoun 
to  escape  from  his  lodge  wfaai  it  is  broken  open. 
It  is  set  in  a  particidar  manner  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  man  is  employed  to  watch  the  moment 
when  he  enters  the  snare,  or  he  would  somi  cut 
his  way  through  it.  He  is  then  thrown  ihhhi 
the  ice,  where  he  remains  as  if  he  had  no  liw  in 
him. 

The  snow-shoes  are  of  a  very  superior  woik- 
manship.  The  inner  -part  of  their  frame  is 
straight,  the  outer  one  is  curved,  and  it  is  pointed 
at  both  ends,  with  that  in  front  turned  up.  The^ 
are  also  laced  with  great  neatness  witn  thongs 
made  of  deer-skin.  The  sledges  are  formed  ^ 
thin  slips  of  board  turned  up  also  in  front,  and 
are  hiffnly  polished  with  crooked  knives,  in  order 
to  sli<fe  along  with  facility.  Close-grained  wood 
is,  on  that  account,  the  best;  but  their's  are 
made  of  the  red  or  swamp  spruce  fir-tree. 

The  country,  which  these  people  claim  as  their 
land,  has  a  very  small  Quantity  of  earth,  and 
produces  little  or  no  wooa  or  herbage.  Its  chief 
vegetable  substance  is  the  moss,  on  which  their 
deer  feed ;  and  a  kind  of  rock-moss,  which,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  preserves  the  lives  of  the  na- 
tives. When  lioiled  in  water,  it  dissolves  into  a 
clammy  glutinous  substance,  that  affords  a  very 
strfBcient  nourishment.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  barren  state  of  their  country,  with  proper 
care  and  economy,  these  people  might  live  in 
great  comfort,  for  the  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and 
the  hills  are  covered  with  deer.  Though,  of  all  the 
Indian  people  of  this  continent,  tliey  are  consider- 
ed as  the  most  provident,  they  sufler  severely  at 
certain  seasons,  and  particularly  in  the  deaa  of 
winter,  when  th^  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring to  their  scanty  woods.   To  the  ».  of  them] 
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[the  musk-ox  may  be  foond,  but  thej  have  Ao  de- 
pendence on  it  as  an  article  of  sustenance.  There 
are  also  Isurge  hares,  a  few  white  wolves,  pecu- 
liar to  their  country,  and  several  kinds  of  roxes, 
with  white  and  grey  partridges,  &c.  The  beaver 
and  moose-deer  they  do  not  find  until  they  come 
within  60  decrees  n.  lat.  and  the  bufialo  is  still 
further  s.  That  animal  is  known  to  frequent  a 
Ufi^her  latitude  to  the  westward  of  their  country. 
These  people  bring  pieces  of  variegated  marble, 
which  are  found  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  It 
IB  easily  worked,  bears  a  fine  polish,  and  hardens 
with  time.  It  endures  heat,  and  is  manufactured 
into  pipes  or  calumets^  as  they  are  very  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco ;  aluxuiy  which  the  Europeans 
communicated  to  them. 

Their  amusements  or  recreations  are  but  few. 
Their  music  is  so  inharmonious,  and  their  danc- 
ing so  awkward,  that  they  might  be  supposed  to 
be  ashamed  of  both,  as  they  very  seldom  practise 
either.  They  also  shoot  at  mariks,  and  play  at 
the  games  common  among  them;  but  in  met  pre- 
ibr  sleeping;  to  either ;  and  the  neater  part  of 
their  time  is  passed  in  procuring  rood,  and  rest- 
ingfirom  the  toil  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

They  are  also  of  a  querulous  disposition,  and 
are  continually  making  complaints ;  which  they 
express  by  a  constant  repetition  of  the  word 
«duiy,  '^  it  is  hard,"  in  a  whining  and  plaintive 
tone  of  voice. 

They  are  superstitious  in  the  extreme,  Ind 
almost  every  action  of  their  lives,  however  tri- 
vial, is  more  or  less  influenced  by^ome  whimsi- 
cal notion.  They  are  not  known  to  have  any 
particular  form  of  religious  worship;  but,  as 
they  believe  in  a  good  and  evil  spirit,  and  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  they  cannot 
be  devoid  of  religious  impressions.  At  the  same 
time,  atkey  manimst  a  decided  unwillingness  to 
make  any  communications  on  the  subject. 

The  Chepewyans  have  been  accused  of  aban- 
doning their  aged  and  infirm  people  to  perish, 
and  of  not  burying  their  dead;  but  these  are 
melancholy  necessities,  which  proceed  from  their 
wandering  way  of  life.  They  are  by  no  means 
universal,  for  Mr.  Mackenasie  asserts  a  fiu:t  with- 
in his  own  knowledge,  of  a  man  rendered  help- 
less by  palsy,  being  carried  about  for  many  years, 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  attention,  till 
he  died  a  natural  death.  That  they  should  not 
bury  their  dead  in  their  own  country,  cannot  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  custom  arising  fix>m  a  sa- 
vage insensibility,  as  they  inhabit  such  high  la- 
titudes, that  the  ground  never  thaws ;  but  it  is 
well  known,  that,  when  they  are  in  the  woods. 
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they  cover  theirdead with  trees.  Besides, they  ma- 
nifi^t  no  common  respect  to  the  memovy  of  their 
departed  firiends,  by  a  long  period  of  raoaming, 
cutting  off  their  hair,  and  never  make  use  of  tM 
property  of  the  deceased.  Nay,  they  frequently 
destroy  or  sacrifice  their  own,  as  a  token  of  re- 
gret or  sorrow. 

If  there  be  any  people  who,  from  the  barren 
state  of  the  country,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
cannibals  by  nature,  these  people,  firom  the  dif* 
ficulty  they,  at  times,  experience  in  procuring 
food,  might  be  liable  to  that  imputation.  But, 
in  ail  IMu*.  Mackenzie's  knowledge  of  them,  he 
never  was  acquainted  with  one  instance  of  that 
disposition ;  nor  among  all  the  natives  which  he 
met  with,  in  a  route  of  5000  miles,  did  he  see 
or  hear  of  an  example  of  cannibalism,  but  such 
as  arose  from  that  irresistible  necessity,  which 
has  been  known  to  impel  even  the  most  civilised 
people  to  eat  each  other. 

For  some  further  account  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions inhalnting  these  parts,  see  article  Missou- 
ri, Vol.  III.  page  S76,  of  this  Dictionary.] 

[RocKF  River,  in  the  N.  W.  Territoy,  fidls 
into  the  e.  side  of  Mississippi  River,  about  70 
miles*  below  the  mouth  of  Mine  River.  A  kad 
mine  extends  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  more  than  100  mUie» 
upwards.] 

ROCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ear* 
regmknto  of  Tarma  in  Peru^  annexed  to  the 
cura^  of  Chacay&n. 

R0G08,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ligua. 

ROCROI,  Bay  of,  on  the  9.  coast  of  the  island 
Guadaloupe.  between  the  river  Yieux  Habitans 
and  that  of  Plesis. 

RODANTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
capUamhip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Cahy  or  Caiyi. 

RODAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

RODE  ISLAND.    [See  Rhobk  Island.! 

[RODNEY,  Point,  on  the  n.  20.  coast  of  N. 
America,  is  then,  point  of  Norton  Sound.  Sledge 
Island  is  1.  «.  I  e.  of  it,  four  leagues  between 
which  and  tlie  continent  is  anchorage  in  seven 
bthoms.  This  point  has  its  name  in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  admiral.  Lord  Rodney.  Lat.  64^ 
Afy  n.  long.  166°  y  ».] 

[RODRIOUES  Key,  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
a  pretty  large  sand  or  shoal,  Iving  off  Key  Lar- 
go, and  bears  from  Tavemies  Key  n.fue>.\  t. 
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five  miles.    The  roots  of  the  trees  are  always 
overflowed,    hat.  SS""  45^  n.  long.  80»  33'  w.'] 

RODRIGUEZ,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  sierra 
of  Los  Pardaos,  to  the  n.  of  Timana,  and  after- 
wards  joins  the  Iscance  to  enter  theCaqueta. 

Rodriguez,  also  with  the  surname  of  Diego, 
some  shoals  or  rocks  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  BrazO,  be« 
tween  the  rivers  Yaqueacu  and  Arecife  de  San 
Francisco. 

ROE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
on  the  w.  coast. 

fROEBUCK  Island,  at  the  e.  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario.    See  Forest  Island.] 

ROGAGUALO,  Lake  of,  in  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Moxos  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
t  is  large,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  formed  hy  a 
waste  water  of  a  channel  or  arm  of  the  nver 
Beni ;  and  runs  out  by  another  river,  which  they 
call  De  la  Exaltacion,  into  the  Marmore.  [From 
the  above  lake  three  more  rivers  flow  from  its  if. 
shore,  and  which  empty  into  the  Amazon.] 

ROGER,  Trou  de  Jean,  a  small  port  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  French,  and  in  the  w.  head,  between  Petit 
Groave  and  the  river  Del  Estero. 

g ROGERS'  Road,  so  called  from  the  person 
er  whose  direction  it  was  made,  in  1790.  It 
leads  through  Clinton  County  in  New  York  State 
into  Canada  ;  and  is  much  used  in  winter,  when 
passing  the  lakes  is  often  dangerous,  and  always 
uncomfortable^ 

[ROGERS VILLE,  the  chief  town  of  Haw- 
Idirs  County,  Tennessee.  The  road  firom  Knox- 
ville  to  Philadelphia,  65S  English  miles,  road 
distance,  passes  by  Rogersville,  Ross's  Furnace, 
Abingdon,  English's  Ferry,  on  New  River,  Big 
Lick;  Peytonsburg,  Rockbridge,  Lexington, 
Staunton,  New-market,  Winchester,  Frederick- 
town,  York,  and  Lancaster.] 

ROGUAQUE,  Cape  of,  on  the  s.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  within  tne  Bay  of  Fundy. 

ROIPERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguaripa. 

[ROLAND'S  Table,  on  the  main  land  of  the 
r.  coast  of  the  district  of  Gaspee,  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  w.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
is  a  flat  mountain,  which  shows  itself  off  to  sea- 
ward ;  appears  above  several  others,  and  serves 
to  find  out  Isle  Perc^e,  or  Pierced  Island,  15 
miles  firom  Cape  Graspee.  The  island  of  Bona- 
ventura  is  three  miles  beyond  it.] 


ROLDAN,  Idand  of,  in  Port  Deseado;  in 
the  coast  whidi  lies  between  the  Plata  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  in  the  interior  of  that 
port. 

RoLDAN,  Camp  ANA  de,  a  mountain  of  the 
s.  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  chui- 
nel  of  San  Juan. 

ROLDANILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumana,  situate  on  the  w. 
side  of  this  city,  and  being  almost  entirely 
ruined. 

[ROLLING  Fork,  a  main  s.  branch  of  Salt 
River  in  Kentucky.  The  towns  of  Lystra  and 
Bealsburg  stand  on  this  river.] 

ROLLONA,  River  of  the,  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  part  of  the  French.  It  rum 
5.  s.  e.  in  the  sd.  head,  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  port  of  Leogane  and  the  river  Del  Elstero. 

ROMAIN.    See  Carteret. 

ROMAINAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
descended  fix>m  the  Mainas,  in  the  province  and 

¥>vemment  of  this  name  and  kingdom  of  Quito, 
hey  dwell  in  the  woods  to  the  e.  of  the  riTer 
Pastaza  and  to  the  w,  of  the  Tigre,  and  are 
bounded  by  the  Zapas  or  Incuris  by  the  s.  and 
J.  e.  but  are  now  very  few,  and  live  dispersed  in 
those  woods,  being  of  a  disposition  the  most  fickle 
that  can  be  imagined. 

[ROMAN,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina. 
From  hence  to  Charleston  Light-house  the  course 
w.  s.  w.  1 20.  21  leagues.] 

[Roman,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  is 
90j  leagues  if.  tv.  by  n.  of  Cape  Sable,  the  s.  o. 
point  or  the  peninsula  of  Florida.] 

Roman,  S.  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  IS  leagues 
from  Mazola. 

ROMANA,  River  of  the,  in  the  island  of  St 
Domingo;,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
e.  head  near  the  town  of  Bayaguana,  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Caballos,  opposite 
the  island  Catharine. 

[ROMANO,  or  Romano  Cayo,  a  small  island 
off  the  n.  shore  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  at  the  e.  extremity  of  that  clus^ 
ter  of  isles  called  the  King's  Garden.] 

[ROME,  a  post-town  of  New  YoriL,  Herke- 
mer  County,  on  Mohawk  River,  eight  miles  ». 
of  Whitestown.  This  township  was  taken  firom 
Steuben,  and  incorporated  in  1796.  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  called  also  New  Fort  Schuyler^  is  in  this 
town.] 

Rome,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  and  territory  d*  ue  Quayazas 
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;  on  the  Bhore  of  a  rirer  which  eiiter»the 
Paranaibo. 

ROMERAL,  a  Bettlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  QaiUota. 

[ROMNEY,  the  chief  town  of  Hampshire 
County,  Virginia,. contains  about  70  dwelling* 
houses,  a  brick  cottrt-house,  and  a  stone  gaol. 
It  is  situate  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  s,  vo.  brandi 
of  Patowmac  River,  23  miles  vo.  bv  n.  of  Win- 
chester, 16  ».  €.  by  n,  of  Moorfieids.  It  is  a 
post  town,  and  is  170  miles  w.  by  s.  of  Phila- 
delphiaJ 

KOMO,  a  port  of  the  e.  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Florida,  formed  by  the  island 
of  San  Anastasio* 

ROMONTABO,  a  settlement  of  the  idand 
of  Cayenne,  on  the  lofty  part  of  a  mountain  in 
a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  coast. 

[ROM OPACK,  a  village  in  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  Romopack  River,  15  or  SO  miles 
n.  of  Patterson.] 

ROMPEDERO,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  N uevo  Re^ho 
e  Granada ;  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  nver 
Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  on  the  e.  side,  below 
the  port  ofOcafia. 

[ROMULUS,  a  military  toWnsfaip  in  New 
York  State,  Onondago  County,  between  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  Lakes.  The  high  road  to  the  ferry 
at  Cayuga  Lake  runs  through  its  n.  part.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1794 ;  and  has  witnin  its  juris- 
diction the  townships  of  Junius  and  Galen,  to- 
SBther  with  the  lands  lying  w,  of  Hannibal  and 
ato,  n.  of  the  township  of  Galen,  and  s.  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  that  part  of  the  lands  reserved  to 
the  Cayuga  nation  of  Indians,  o.  of  Cajuga  Lake. 
In  the  year  1796,  193  of  its  inhabitants  were 
electors.] 

ROMUNCA,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas ;  formed  by  an  arm  of  it  which  enters 
the  river  Nc^o,  a  little  before  its  mouths 

ROMUNCACHA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  pos- 
sessed oy  the  Portuguese.  It  is  an  arm  of  the 
Negro,  which  runs  to  enter  the  Maranon,  just 
before  that  the  whole  of  its  waters  do  the  same. 

ROMUS,  a  large  island  of  Las  Amazonas, 
formed  by  this  river  and  the  Paranaiba. 

RON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc' 

fimienlo  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru;  of  a  very 
ot  temperature. 

R0NAJ30,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  French  Guayana,  oetween  the 
x;oast  and  the  river  Cayenne. 
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RONCADOR,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea, 
one  of  the  Antilles.  [Thirty-five  miles  e.  n.  e.  of 
Old  Providence,  and  57  s.  of  Serranilla  or  Pearl 
Islands.    Lat.  13°  3Sf  dfY'  s.  and  long.  80°  4^  a?.] 

RONDAMILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  between  some  mountains,  on  the 
shore  of  an  abundant  river. 

[RONDE,  Rhonde  Islano,  or  Redonda, 
one  of  the  Grenadines,  dependant  on  the  island 
of  Grenada,  in  the  W.  indies ;  situate  about 
mid-way  between  Cariacou  or  Cariovacou  and 
the  n.  end  of  Grenada,  about  six  miles  n,  of 
Grenada,  and  11  s.  w.  of  Cariovacou.  It  con- 
tains about  500  acres  of  excellent  land,  which 
are  wholly  applied  to  pasturage,  and  the  culti** 
ration  of  cotton.  In  lat.  12^  19""  it.  and  long. 
61°  3Q'  a?.] 

RoifOB,  or  Redonda,  a  very  loftv  round 
moiuitain  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  one 
of  the  Antilles  :  towards  the  s.  e,  extremity,  in 
the  part  held  by  the  French  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  it. 

RoNDE,  an  island  of  the  S.  Sea,  within  the  bay 
of  the  island  of  Falkland. 

RoNDE,  another,  a  small  island  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior in  Canada ;  near  the  s.  coast,  and  opposite 
the  point  of  Chagovamigon. 

RoNDE,  another  island,  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia. 

RONDOCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correBifnier^o  of  Quispicanche  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  flie  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Quis- 
huares. 

RONDOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Guamalies,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set** 
tlement  of  Banos.  • 

Rondos,  another,  in  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiefito  of  Tarma,  in  the  same  kingdom;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Parian- 
chacra. 

RONGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brasil ;  between 
the  settlements  of  EiScama  and  Rio  Verde. 

ROOTSER,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bat'- 
badoes  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  Thomas. 

[ROPE  Ferry,  a  ferry  across  a  bay  in  the 
town  of  New  London,  in  Connecticut ;  four  miles 
s*  w.  by  w.  of  New  London  city,  on  the  post-road 
to  New  Haven.  The  bay  sets  up  from  Long 
Island  Sound,  betweeh  Millstone  Point  and  Black 
Point  in  Lyme.  In  August,  1796,  a  bridge,  500 
feet  long,  was  built  across  this  ferry,  two  miles 
above  Millstone  Point,  where  the  water  is  18  feet 
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deep.  The  bridge  is  £4  fiset  broad,  with  a  sOding 
draw.l 

[ROQUE,  a  gmall  island  near  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.    See  Roc  a.] 

RoQUB,  a  veiy  prominent  cape  or  point  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  capiaimkip 
of  Rio  Grande,  between  the  river  Cinaminin  and 
the  river  Grandes.  [It  is  called  faj  the  Portu- 
guese Petitinga.    In  lat.  5^  S^  a.  and  long.  35^ 

RoQUB,  a  shoeL  near  the  coast  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former  cape,  and 
near  to  it. 

[RoQUE,  San,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  near  the 

La^funa  (Lake)  Ybera,  at  the  source  of  the  river 

Ator&s,  about  70  miles  s.  of  Corrientes,  in  lat. 
2go  33/  33//  g^  long,  580  37/  30//  a,/| 

ROQUES,  some  islands  of  the  N.  Sea.  of  the 
Lucajas.  Thej  are  two,  one  greater  than  the 
other,  and  both  of  them  Ijring  between  the  islands 
of  Yuma  and  St.  Andrew. 

RoQUES,  a  shoal  or  isle  near  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

ROSA,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay,  situ- 
ale  on  the  confines  of  Lacuna  (Lake)  Ybera, 
about  four  miles  «.  e.  from  Santa  Maria  F£.  In 
lat.  26°  53'  W  s.  and  long.  56°  54^  33"'  w. 

R08A,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gknietisto  of  Lampa  in  Peru.  It  is  of  a  verjr  cold 
temperature,  as  being  situate  very  near  the  cordf/- 
lann  It  has,  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues,  a  well, 
which  they  call  of  the  Inca,  the  mouth  of  which 
resembles  a  juf,  and  the  waters  of  which  are 
drank  by  the  Indians,  who  assert  that  it  is  cAtcAa; 


to  that  v^hidi  they  make  of  maize,  but 
somewhat  insipid,  although  of  the  same  colour. 
It  is  thou([^t  to  pass  through  certain  minerals, 
by  which  it  contracts  this  smell,  colour,  and  taste.. 

Rosa,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  m  the  kinff* 
dom  of  Quito ;  near  the  (p*and  river  Napo,  m 
which  there  are  some  washine  places  of  gold.  It 
is  fertile  in  yucaSy  maize,  and  plantains ;  its  na- 
tives are  hunters,  and  so  dextrous,  as  even  to 
kill  fish  with  their  arrows. 

Rosa,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru ;  a  re- 
ducdan  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians  made  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Jesuits. 

Rosa,  another,  of  the  province  of  Barcelona 
and  government  of  Cuman& ;  one  of  those  com- 
posing the  mission  of  the  Franciscan  fiithers,  the 
missionaries  of  Piritu. 
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Rosa,  another^  with  the  additim  of  Naeva« 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos  and 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Itenes,  and  founded  in  1768,  to  serve  as  a*plaee 
of  arms  for  the  troops  of  the  expedition  made  to 
quell  the  invasions  of  die  Portuguese  in  that 

B>rt,  and  which  was  commanded  by  Brigadier 
on  Francisco  Pestafia,  President  of  Chan^as.  It 
is  now  abandoned. 

Rosa,  another  of  converted  Indians,  of  tbe 
Pantagua  nation :  bounded  by  the  province  and 
corrtgindento  of  Guanuco  in  P«ru ;  and  in  it  re- 
sides a  religious  missionary  of  the  order  of  San 
Francisco,  ofthecoUesreof  Ocopa. 

Rosa,  another,  of  ue  province  and  corrtgji* 
miefUo  of  Tacunj^a  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
near  the  road  which  leads  down  to  Guavaquil. 

Rosa,  another,  of  the  missions  held  by  tke 
religious  of  S.  Francisco,  in  the  district  of  the 
alcadia  mogor  of  Guadaicazar  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espafia.  Thirty-three  leagues  e.  of  die 
head  settlement  of  Tula. 
.  Rosa,  another,  of  the  province  and  corrvgi- 
nAado  of  Quillota,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Chile,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  as  is  the 
province. 

R08A,  another,  of  the  province  and  eoTeni- 
ment  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Masparro,  about 
18  miles  e.  it.  e.  of  the  dly  of  Barinas  Noeva. 

R08A,  another,  of  the  province  and  govem- 
ment  of  Venezuela,  in  the  same  fcinrdom  as  the 
former;  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  to  uie  e.  of  die 
city  of  Barquisimeto. 

Rosa,  another,  of  the  same  province  an4  king* 
dom,  between  the  rivers  of  La  Portuguesa  and 
Guarico,  and  neatest  to  the  latter. 

Rosa,  another,  of  the  province  and  rorregf- 
ndento  of  Pomabamba  in  Peru;  on  the  shore  of 
a  river  of  itsi  name,  and  c.  of  tbe  ruins  of  San 
Juan  del  Oro.  . 

R08A,  another,  of  the  province  and  eovem- 
ment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada; between  two  streams,  and  five  leagues 
s.  vb.  of  the  capital. 

Rosa,  another,'  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Paraguay.  [It  is  situate  on  a  small 
branch  of  the  raraguay,  about  S8  miles  e.  firoro 
Ascuncion,  in  lat.  Sd""  9St  ^"  s.  and  long.  57'' 

Rosa,  another,  of  the  misuons  which  were 
held  by  the  said  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  on  the  coast  of  the  gull  and  bay  of  Los 
Palmas. 
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.--KliaJiy.aaiitker  of  the  or^vince  and  Mvera* 
meat  of  Popayia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  oe  Gra- 
nada*. 

.  RosAj  aaother,  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  in  the  district  and  government  of 
Pastos. 

RosA)  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
mnente  of  Riobamba,  and  of  the  district  of  Ambato 
in  the  Kio^om  of  Quito,  s.  q(  its  capital ;  and 
in  its  precincts  is  a  laree  estate  called  Patalo. 

Rosa,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Viterbo, 
in  the  province  and  carregimienio  of  Tunja  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Graaam ;  in  a  delightful  and 
pleasant  plain,  of  a  cold  temperatnre,  but  healthy, 
and  abounding  in  larffe  and  small  cattle,  wheat, 
maize,  pppof ,  and  ouier  vegetable  productions 
of  this  climate.  It  cQntains  13  souls,  and  is  eight 
leagues  n,  of  Tunja. 

Rosa,  a  town,  which  was  formerly  of  the  name 
of  San  Rafi^l,  in  the  province  andcorregti»tef}to 
of  Coquimbo  in  the  kins^dom  of  Chile. 

Rosa,  another,  in  tne  province  and  corregi' 
mienio  o£  Xauxa  in  Peru,  e,  of  its  capital. 

R08A,  a  smalL  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Bueaos  Ajres ;  which  runs,  w,  and 
enters  the  Uruguay  betiire^i  the  Bellaco.and  the 
Nearo* 

Rosa,  another  river,  of  the  proviQee  and  coT'^ 
vegimienta  of  Pomabamba  in  Peru.  It  rises  in 
the  province  of  Larecaxa,  runs  ft.  and  turning 
e.  enteftt  the  Beni.  ...... 

R0S4.,  or  St.  Rose's,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  defended 
py.a  very  large  island  of  the  same  name,  extend- 
ing a^  £tr  as  the  Baj^  of  Panzacola.  The  chan- 
nel, which  divides  this  island  fr6m  the  continent, 
is  of  sufficient  width  for  vessels  to  pass  from  one 
bay  to  the  other.  The  island  abounds  in  water, 
and  in  game.  The  tides  here  are  more  regular 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Meid<^o,  and 
happen  periodicallv  every  12  hours. 

fThis  bay  stretcnes  about  90  miles  to  the  »,  e. 
and  is  from  four  to  eight  mi^es  broad.  The  bar 
before  it  has  only  seven  or  eig^t  feet  water, 
where  deepest ;  but  within  there  is  16  or  17,  as 
&r  as  the  Red. Bluff  on  the  main  land.  Thct 
peninsula  between  this  bay  and  that  of  Penza- 
cola  is  generally  of  a  very  poor  sandy,  soil,  pro- 
ducing, in  some  places,  lar^  pines  and  live  oak. 
The  largest  river  that  fisdls  into  the  bay  is  Chacta 
Hatcha,  or  Pea  River,  which  runs  frcMn  the  n.  ^. 
and  enters  the  e.  extremity  of  the  bav  through 
Se^fsral  mou^,  bat  so  «hoal  that  omy  a  si|pll 
boai  or  caaoe  can  pass  thena.  Mr.  Jfli^tchins  ps^ 
cended  it  about  25  leagues^  whe^f  )i§  fpund  .^ 
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sma)l  pai:ty  of  the  Coussac  Indians.    In  lone.  86^ 

42^  ».  lat.  30^  32^ «.] 

[Rosa,  or  Rose  Island,  extettds  along  the 
mouth  of  the  above  bay,  and  is  about  36  miles 
long,  and  no  where  above  one  mile  broad.  The 
channel  at  the  e.  end  of  the  island  is  so  choked 
up  with  a  large  shoal,  in  some  places  dry,  that 
the  deepest  water  is  only  four  or  five  feet ;  and 
the  channel  between  Rose  Island  and  the  main 
is  barelv  sufficient  for  boats  or  pettiaugers. 
Upon  this  island  a  quantity  of  salt  is  made 
annually.] 

Rosa,  a  fort  and  garrison,  in  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Paraguay,  to  restrain  the  Infidel 
ndians. 

[Rosa,  a  cape  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domiufgo, 
e.  IS.  e.  \  e.  of  Cape  Dame  Marie,  the  w,  point  of 
the  island,  distant  about  seven  leagues.] 

ROSAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

ROSALIA,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  Tepeguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
in  N.  America. 

RosAi:.iA,  another,  in  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia; also  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the- 
Jesuits :  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  and  of  the  river 
Mulege,  in  the  Bay  of  Concepcion. 

Rosalia,  a  fort  built  by  the  French,  in  the 
province  and  goviamment  of  Louisiana  and  terri- 
tory of  th^  Nanches  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the, 
river  Mississippi,  105  ;miles  it.  of  New  Orleans^' 
in  a  fertile  and  pleasant,  but  unhc^althy,  country;^ 
on  which  account  it  was  abandoned.  ^ 

ROSARIO,  a  settlement  and  real  of  silver- 
mines  ;  the  capital  of  the  pro viqce  of  its  name, 
on  the  m.  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name ;  called 
also  Chametla.  At  the  present  dby  the  greater 
part  of  these  mines  have  nlled  with  water,  though 
they  used  formerly  to  be  the  source  of  great  com- 
merce. '  Its  present  population  amounts  to  &Q/00 
souls,  fit  is  400  miles  n.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  long. 
106°  9'a.lat.  23^28^11;] 

RosARio,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corregimiefUo  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru; 
on  the  shore  <^  the  river  Tarija. 

Rosa  RIO,  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemnient  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  same  kingdom ;  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

.Rosin  10,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile^ 
in  the  va|ley  of  Tango. . 

..  Ros A&io,  another,  of  the .  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Valparaiso,  in  the  same  kingdom  at 
^  foiwv  '9  e,  or  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara. 
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Rob  A  mo,  another,  of  the  province  and  eot'^ 
reghnienio  of  Colchagua  in  the  same  kingdom. 

KoSARio,  anodker,  of  the  |Nrovince  and  eqp- 
tainskip  of^Portoseffuro  in  Brazil,  on  the  e.  shore 
of  the  river  Oranoe  de  San  Francisco,  opposite 
the  month  of  the  Paracatns. 

RosARio,  another,  of  the  province  and  cm* 
iamship  of  Seara  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
fbrmer ;  on  the  coast  between  the  river  Gamiieip 
and  the  Bay  of  Cericuncua. 

RosARio,  a  town,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Paran&,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carcara£lal. 

[RosARio,  «  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  ^  Tercero  River,  where  it  enters  the  Parana 
about  75  miles  s.  of  Santa  F^.    Lat.  9^^  56'  4'^ 

ROSARIO,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  of 
the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  citv  of  Salta. 
It  changes  its  name  according  to  the  estates 
through  which  it  passes ;  has  in  the  middle  of  it 
many  shady  islands  which  are  covered  with  wil- 
lows, as  are  the  greater  part  of  its  olains;  and 
in  these  are  some  of  the  wst  places  lor  breeding 
mules  throughout  th^  province. 

RosARio,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  Saiado,  or  Del  Pasage. 

RosARio,  another^  a  small  river,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  which 
mns  s.  on  the  side  of  the  colony  of  Sacramento, 
and  enters  the  Plata. 

RosABio,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  PThis  canal  or  river  communicates 
with  the  Magdalena^  and  may  be  called  an  arm 
of  that  river,  from  whence  it  runs  ft.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Gmca,  forming  an  island  about  41 
iniles  long,  and  about  19  broad.} 

RosARio,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Ghoc6,  and  district  of 
Baibacoas^  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  fbrmer. 
It  empties  itself  into  the  S,  Sea,  opnosite  the 
port  of  Tumacoy  serving  as  limits  of  division  to 
that  coast  and  the  government  of  Atacames  or 
Ebmeraldas. 

RosARio,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea  to  the 
w.  of  Cartagena.  It  is  H  l<»igues  long ;  is  low, 
•fa  very  hot  climate  and  desert.:  in  lat.  IV^Wn. 

RosARio^  a  rocky  shoal,  near  the  coast  6f  the 
same  provuice  as  the  former,  between  Long^ 
Mand  and  that  of  Bam. 

ROSAS^  a  rirer  of  the  provinceaiia  gthmifr- 
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roent  of  Veneeuela  in  the  Nnevo  Aeyno  deChm- 
nada.  It  rises  e.  of  the  city  of  Barquurfmeto^ 
runs  s.  and  turning  to  w.  enters  the  Tueayo. 

ROSE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Onada* 
loupe,  which  runs  e.  and  enterstbe  Ma  oppomte 
the  rivers  Flament  and  Ccro^es  in  the  nay  of 
the  Cul  de  Sac  Petit. 

Rose,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  f  •  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  formed  by  the  port  of  the 
Cul  de  Sac  de  Robert. 

Rose,  a  sand-bank  near  the  coast  of  New 
England  in  N.  America,  with  the  additional  title 
of  vieille;  and  called  also  Crown-bank.  It  lies 
between  Cape  Cod  and  the  island  of  Nantucket. 

Rose,  another,  on  the  same  coast,  and  near 
the  former,  called  Nouvelle,  to  distinguish  it. 

[Rose,  St.  or  Jatna.  The  estAbhshraents  in 
the  plain  of  St.  Rose,  and  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jayna,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  islandof  St.  Domingo, 
are  looked  upon  as  depending  on  the  city  of  St. 
Domingo.  Tney  are  reckoned  to  contain  at  least 
9000  persons,  for  the  most  part  people  of  colour^ 
free  and  slaves.  The  river  Javna  is  three  leagues 
w.  of  that  city.  The  parish  of  St.  Ros^  oi' Jayna, 
which  Ins  in  its  dependency  the  ancient  rich  po* 
nulaticfti  of  Bonaveilture.  is  new  reduced  to  a 
nandful  of  individuals,  wnose  employment  is  the 
breeding  Of  cattle,  or  the  washing  of  gold  sand. 
Towards  the  source  of  the  Jayna,  and  near  the 
town  of  St.  Rose,  were  the  celebrated  gold  mines 
of  St.  Christopher;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  Colnmbim  erected  a  fbni  by  the  ilame  of 
St.  Christopher.! 

ERo^E.  Sc^  the  articles  under  the  title  Rosa .3 
ROSEAU,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Do- 
minico,  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  is  now  called  Char- 
lottelown,  and  is  situate  in  St.  GFeorge's  parish, 
about  seven  leagues  from  Prince  Rupjert  s  Bay* 
It  is  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  9.  m.  side  of  the 
island  which  forms  two  bays,  vie.  Woodbridge's 
Bay  on  the  ir.  ilnd  Charibtteville  Bay  to  the  5. 
Roseau  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  from  Obar- 
lotterille  to  Roseau  River,  and  mostly  two  fur- 
longs in  breadth,  but  is  1^  an  irregular  figure. 
It  contains  more  than  SOO  houses,  besides  cot- 
tages occupied  by  Negroes.  WhiAit  in  possession 
of  the  French  it  contained  upwards  of  1000  houses. 
Lat.  16^  IT  m  long.  6P«7'  w.] 

ROSEAUX,  a  city  of  the  island  St.  Domingo, 
ki  the  part  oftibe  French,  and  on  the  aiD.  coast. 
It  toters  the  sea  between  Cape  San  Marcos  and 
the  T^rou  Forbtn.   * 

RosisAtnt,  anothei%  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  N.  G^utiUna ;  wliidi  runs  s.  w. 
«^  eoterii  that  of  Ctfniberland. 
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RosBAVSL,  moAer,  also^  smally  in  tiie  nine 
pntwince  as  the  former ;  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Conhawaj. 

RosBAUX^  another,  <^the  province  and  colony 
of  S.  Carohna;  which  runs  «•  and  enters  the 
Trente  Milles. 

RosEAUX,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Martinique^ 
on  the  f .  e.  coast,  between  the  ports  Robert  and 
Francois :  at  its  entrance  is  a  gi^t  sand-bank. 

ROSENDO,  a  fort  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
birilt  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  country  of  the 
Arancanos  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Bidbio,  to  restrain  those  infidels;  but  who  burnt 
nnd  destroyed  it  in  160L 

[ROSEWAT,  Port.^  populous  sea-port  town, 
on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  «•  €.  by  e.  of 
l^pe  Negro  and  Harbour.] 

[RosBWAY  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Port 
Wager,  on  the  f.e,  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.] 

[ROSIA,  Cape,  in  Penobscot  Bay,  district  of 
Maine.] 

[ROSIERS,  Cape,  the  «.  limit  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  from  whence  it  is  96 
miles  across  to  the  n.  shore,  measuring  by  the  m. 
end  of  the  island  of  Anticosti.  This  is  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  the  district  of  Graspee,  in  Lower 
Canada.  It  has  Florell  Isle  and  Cape  Graspee 
on  the  s.    Lat.  48^  56^  n.  long.  64""  5^  v.] 

[ROS8IGNOL,  Port,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  a  harbomr  to  the  ».  w.  of  Port  de  THcve.] 

[RossioNOL,  a  considerable   lake  in  Nova 

otia,  between  Liverpool  and  Annapolis.  The 
Indians  say  it  is  the  main  source  of  Liverpool 
and  P^t  nivers.  It  has  been  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  favourable 
hontingjBTounds  upon  it.] 

[ROTTERDAM,  or  An amocoe  Islb,  one  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  situate  on  the  n.  of  Amster^ 
^m  Isle ;  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.] 

[RoTTBRnAM,  New,  a  new  settlement  on  the 
ft.  side  of  Oneida  Lake,  in  the  state  of  New 
Yoricl 

ROTUNDA,  a  smaU  isfaind  of  the  N.  Sea, 
tiuee  leagues  to  the  e.  of  Granada ;  one  of  the 
cmaUer  Antilles,  and  the  fifth  of  the  .GranadiUas* 
It  is  from  f .  to  II.  desert  and  uncultivated,  and  in 
lat.  no  56"  ft. 

ROVANIBO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Guayana,  in  the  Frendi  part;  called  also 
Karova,  orKarovabo. 

ROUGElj  or  Rsn,  a  large  and  abundant  river 
of  the  provmee  and  government  of  Louisiana  in 
JN.  America.  It  rises  in  the  province  of  New 
Mexico,  If.  e.  of  Santa  F£,  rans  #•  ^.  and,  collect- 
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ing  the  waters  dT  another  river,  turns  ka  course 
s.  to  the  settlement  and  fort  of  Natchitoches, 
when  it  inclines  again  to  9.  e.  forms  various  lakte 
and  islands,  and  turning  to  e.  enters,  much  en* 
larged,  into  the  Mississippi.  [It  is  so  called  from 
its  waters  being  of  a  red  colour,  and  said  to 
tinge  those  of  uie  Mississippi  in  the  time  of  ^ the 
floods.  It  rises  in  New  Mlexico,  its  length  in  a 
straight  line  is  about  730  miles,  joins  the  Missis* 
sippi  106  miles  above  New  Orleans,  dd^  miles 
below  Fort  Rosalie ;  3Q  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
receives  Noir,  or  Bkick  River.  Near  104  miles 
up  Rouge  River  the  Froich  had  a  considerable 
post  called  Natchitoches,  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  a  frontier  to  the  Spanish  settlements, 
being  SO  miles  from  Fort  Adayes.  Some  further 
description  of  this  river  may  foe  found  under  the 
article  Red,  which  is  the  more  proper  name.] 

RouoE,  another,  a  small  river,  in  Canada, 
which  runs  $.  w.  and  enters  Lake  Superior  by  the 
e.  part. 

HouGE,  another,  also  small,  of  the  same  pro* 
vince  as  the  former.  It  runs  s.  in  the  territory 
of  the  Araucanos  Indians,  and  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

RouoB,  another,  a  small  river,  of  the  island 
Martinique ;  which  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  those  of  Capot  and  Grand  Ance. 

Rouge,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the  island 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French ;  on  the  n.  coast,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Manzanillo. 

Rouge,  a  small  island,  near  the  t.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  interior  of 
Plaisance,  or  Plaoentia  Bay. 

Rouge,  a  port  in  the  same  coast  as  the  for- 
mer island,  and  within  the  same  bay. 

Rouge,  a  small  island,  in  the  nver  St.  Law* 
rence  of  Canada;  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Saguenay. 

KouGE,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  «•  coast 
of  Newfoundland ;  and  one  of  those  forming  the 
entrance  of  Plaisance,  or  Placentia  Bay. 

Rouge,  another  cape,  in  the  same  island  and 
on  the  e.  coast;  bt^tween  Cape  Noir  and  the  Tor- 
bay. 

ROUND,  one  of  the  small  Virgin  Isles,  in 
the  N.  Sea;  it.  of  Ginger  Island,  and  s.  of  the 
cluster  of  isles  called  Old  Jerusalem :  in  lat.  18^ 
W  If.  long.  69»  52"  w. 

[Round  Bay,  a  fine  bay,  with  good  anchora^, 
situate  on  the  w.  side  of  the  iskmd  of  St.  Lucia, 
in  the  W.  Indies.] 

[Round,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  in 
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[Round  Heads,  Indians  inhabiting  on 
anx  Tetes  Bowles,  or  Round  Head  Hirer,  in  N. 
America.    Warriors,  9000.  j 

fRouN D  Island,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
W.  Florida,  lies  five  miles  it.  from,  and  opposite 
to,  the  middle  of  Horn  Island,  and  is  well  tim- 
bered.] 

[Round  Rock,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  n. 
of  Ginffer  Iskuid.] 

•  [ROwAN,  one  of  the  most  populous  counties 
of  N.  Carolina,  in  Salisbury  district;  bounded 
n.  bj  IredeU,  and  s.  by  Cabarrus.  It  contains 
15,828  inhabitants,  indudins^  1748  slaves.] 

[ROWE,  a  township  in  the  n.  w,  comer  of 
Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts ;  bounded  n. 
^  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  130  miles  n.  w.  of 
Boston.  It  is  watered  bjr  Deerfield  River,  and 
contains  443  inhabitants.] 

[ROWLEY,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
Essex  County,  having  NewDury  on  the  n.  e.  and 
contains  two  parishes,  besides  a  society  of  Ana- 
baptists. The  inhabitants,  1772  in  number,  are 
mostly  farmers.  Near  its  bounds  with  Newbury 
some  specimens  of  black  lead  have  been  disco- 
vered, and  it  is  thought  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  it,  which  may  be  hereafter  an  object  of 
ctmsequence.  It  is  five  or  six  miles  n.  by  w.  of 
Ipswich,  and  24  if.  by  e.  of  Boston,  and  was  incor^- 
porated  in  1639.] 

ROXAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cerregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Limary. 

[RoxAS,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  near  tl^  river 
Arecife,  about  120  miles  w,  of  Buenos  Ayres : 
lat.  34°  IV  3(y'  s.  long.  60°  59"  50"'  w.) 

[Roxa8,.Haite  db,  the  heights  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bayaguana,  in  the  midSe  of  the  e.  part 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  are  so  called.  Here 
Yalverde  saw,  after  having  long  nought  for  it  in 
vaii^  a  little  quadruped,  which  in  form  and  size 
resembled  a  sucking  pig  of  a  fortnight  old,  ex- 
cept that  its  snout  was  a  little  longer ;  it  had  but 
very  Uttle  hair,  which  was  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
•dogs  called  Chinese.  The  town  of  Bayaguana 
is  about  four  leagues  s.  e.  by  e.  of  Baya.T 

[ROXBOROUGH,  a  township  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, situate  in  Philadelphia  County.] 

[ROXBURY,  a  pleasant  town  in  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  one  mile  5.20.  of  Boston. 
The  township  is  now  divided  into  three  parishes, 
and  was  settled  in  1630.  In  the  three  parishes 
are  3386  inhabitants.  The  first  parish  in  this 
town  has  lately  been  connected  witn  Boston  Har- 
bour by  a  canal.    The  Rev.  John  Elliot,  the 


mpostle  of  the  Indians,  was  the  first  minister  who 
settled  here.  He  translated  the  Bible  and  other 
pious  books  into  the  Indian  language,  and  founded 
many  religious  societies  among  the  Indians. 
Those  of  Natick  and  Mashpee,  few  in  number, 
remain  to  this  day.  He  died  in  1670,  after 
pastor  60  years.] 

[RoxBURT,  a  township  in  the  w.  part  of 
Orange  County,  Vermont,  having  only  14  inha- 
bitants.] 

[RoxBURT,  a  town^ip  of  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  Musconecunk  River,  35  miles 
fi-om  its  confluence  with  the  Delaware,  and  S8 
miles  n.  of  Trenton.  Near  it  is  a  mineral  spring.] 

ROXO,  Cape,  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  alcaUia  mat/or  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
Opposite  the  island  of  Lobos,  and  50  leagues 
from  the  port  of  Yera  Cruz. 

Roxo,  another  cape  or  point  of  land,  on  the 
n.  coast  of  the  island  St.  .Domingo,  between  Port 
Catmllo  and  the  Pan  Marmouset. 

Roxo,  another,  which  looks  to  s.  s.  e.  of  the 
island  of  San  Juan  de  Puertorico,  opposite  the 
isle  of  Desecho. 

Roxo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  in  N.  America;  which  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  Mississippi. 

ROXON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  near  >the  coast,  and  between  the 
settlements  of  Tubara  and  Usacusi. 

ROY,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique; which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  settlement  of  Precheiir  and  the  river  of  Ford 
de  CanauviUe. 

Rot,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay;  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Parani,  on  the  sitte  of  the  river  Japeribuy. 

ROYAL,  CuL  DB  Sxe,  a  laive,  nandsonie, 
and  convenient  bay  of  the  island  Martiniaue; 
the  best  in  the  island,  and  on  the  shore  c^  wnich 
stands  the  capital. 

Royal,  an  island  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
in  Canada ;  60  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  is 
of  a  very  fertile  territory,  and  produces  ^prain  in 
abundance.  It  has  a  strong  castle,  which  was 
built  by  the  French,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English  commanded  by  General  Amherst  in  1760^ 
after  a  two-days'  siege. 

[RoTAii  Bay,  is  a  short  distance  to  the  f. 
southerl  V  of  Boon's  Point,  at  the  n.  part  of  the 
island  or  Antigua  in  the  W.  Indies;] 

Royal  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in 
which  there  is  a  very  secure  harbour  for  small 
vessels.    It  ia  on  the  s.  side  of  the  idand  upon 
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which  there  are  a  few  settlers.  Royal  Iriasid 
Ues  to  the  e.  of  Effff  Island,  n.  w.  from  New  Pro- 
▼idence. 

[Rot  AL*8  River,  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine, 
empties  into  Casco  Bay,  in  the  township  of  North 
Yarmouth.! 

[ROYALTON,  a  township  inWindsor  County. 
Vermont,  It.  w.  of  Hartford,  on  White  River,  and 
contains  748  inhabitants.] 

[ROYALSTON,  a  township  of  Massachu- 
setts, Worcester,  86  miles  n.  w.  oy  n.  of  Worces- 
ter, and  60  n.  w.  of  Boston.  It  was  inconporated 
in  1665,  and  contains  1 130  inhabitants.  Miller's 
River  runs  through  this  town  from  the  e.l 

RUALLAGA,  a  principal  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  tdcdUia  mayor  of  Vil* 
lalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  cold  tempe- 
rature, contains  138  families  of  Indians  dedicated 
to  the  labour  and  cultivation  of  maize,  and  is 
two  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

RUAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro vince  of  Osti- 
muri,  on  the  shore  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

[RUATAN,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
See  RoATAN .] 

RUBIO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eovem- 
ment  of  Venezuela  in  the  W  uevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  laves  the  country  of  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Ziparas,  runs  c.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venezuela  by  the  o.  part,  opposite  the 
island  of  Las  Palomas,  a.  it.  o.  of  Maracaibo. 

RuBio,  another,  a  small  river,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  and  kingdom  of 
Peru.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Paraguay  or 
Paran&,  between  the  Blanco  and  the  Gomez. 

RUCA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of' Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Coro,  runs 
n.  fornring  a  curve,  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  port  of  this  city  and  the  river  Gruaioue. 
'  RUCANA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  to 
the  n.  of  Cuzco  :  it  was  bounded  e.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Apucar&,  and  f .  by  that  of  Hatun-rucana : 
conquered  and  united  to  the  empire  by  Inca  Ca- 
pac-Yupanqui,  fifth  emperor. 

RUCARADAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  IHir&  in  Brazil ;  on  tne  shore 
of  the  river  of  Dos  Bocas,  near  its  entrance  into 
that  of  Las  Amazonas. 

RUCUE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Laxa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  which  runs  ft.  n.  w,  and 
enters  the  river  Laxa.  On  its  shore,  at  its  source, 
a  town  is  begun  to  be  founded. 

[RUGELEY'8  Mills,  in  S.  Carolina,  are  about 
10  miles  n.  of  Cbniden,  near  the  westem^iost 
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braiieh  of  Lyndie's  Creek.  Here  General  Gfeei* 
retreated  in-  May,  1781,  to  wait  for  reiaferee»- 
ments  after  his  repulse  at  Camden^  and  to  pr^ 
vent  supplies  readiing  it.] 

[RUISSEAU,  Grand,  a  settlemevt  <m  the  ^. 
side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  inthe  N.  W.Tei^ 
ritory,  which,  with  the  villages  of  St.  PbUip  and 
Prahrie-du-Rochers,  contained,  in  1799,  Sw  in^ 
habitants.1 

[RUM  KEY,  one  of  the  Bahama  Isfendb^  8iti». 
ate  about  eight  or  nine  leagues  e.  from  the  n.  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  10  it.  from  Great  Harbour 
in  the  latter  island.  It  is  at  present  under  adti- 
vation,  and  the  acres  of  patented  estates  granted 
by  the  crown  for  this  purpose  previously  to  Ma^. 
180S,  amounted  to  11,738.] 

RUMEN  A,  a  point  cm  the  coast  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Chile ;  between  the  point  of  Canero  and 
that  of  Lavapi£.  i 

RUMFOkD,  a  town  of  the  province  and4H>- 
iony  of  Hampshire ;  [now  known  by  the  name 
of  Concord ;  which'^see.] 

RUMIBAMBA.    See  Rumi-famfa. 

RUMICHACA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carrefimietUo  of  Pastes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Qiilea, 
runs  e.  and  turningn^enters  the  Grande  de  Patia. 
See  HuAiTARA.  .        . 

RUMINAVI,  a  toftv  mountain  of  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Quitoi,  to  the  s.  of  the  mountain 
of  Ichnbamba,  and  n.w.  of  that  of  Sindiolagua. 
It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  snow^  a^  has 
the  name  of  Rumifiavi,  from .  a  general  oi  the 
Inca  Atahualpa,  emperor  of  Peru,  and  king  of 
Quito,  the  same  genelal.havinff.been  assistra  by 
Quizquiz  in  the  command  of  me  Indian  armies ; 
and  it  is  asserted  by  the  Indians,  that  the  chief 
hid  all  his  treasures  in  this  mountain  cm  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  This  monntaih^ 
which  is  a  volcano,  is  m  lat.  28^  s. 

RUMI-PAMPA,  a  large  and  beautiful  Uanuroy 
being  part  of  that  of  Aiiaquito,  near  the  city  of 
Quito.    It  is  studded  with  vadt  stones  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  irruption  of  the  volcano  of  Pic 
chinche. 

[RUMNEY,  or  Romnet,  a  township  of  New 
Hampshire ;  situate  in  Grafton  Comity,  on  a  n. 
branch  of  Baker's  River,  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  If.  a),  of  Plymouth,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Pemi^wasset.  It  was  incorporated  in  1767,  alid 
contains  411  inhabitants.] 

RUMOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  die 
province  and  countiy  of  Las  Amazonas,  who 
dwell  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  river  Aguarico,  in  the 
woods  dose  upon  its  banks.    They  are  at  con- 
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•tart  Mr  wim  tlie  Entdi^lhfdkto  lodlutfi.  abA 
fmNselbui-this  aothing,ia  known  of  theiDy  aay^ 
that  Ihoir  number  ia  v^y  few* 

RUMULHUE,  a  rivDr  of  the  district  of  Tol- 
len  Baxo  in  liie  kingilom  of  Chile ;  whieh  runs  s. 
«iid  enters  tb&Cautan. 

BUNA-HUANAC,  a  large  and  b^ntiful 
UMiaru  oS  the  kingdom,  of  Peru,  to  the  w*  of 
Cusco.  It  is  very  fertile  and  well-peopled,  and 
«a9  conquered  bj  the  Inca  Pacbacutec,  tenth 
emieror*    Its  climate  ia  benign  and  healthy. 

>'  (JlUNAWAY  Bay,  on. the  it.  w.  coast  of  the 
JEdaad.  6£  Aali|pia ;  situate  between  the  fort  on 
Corbiaon^s  Point  to  the  <t.  and  Fort  Hamilton  to 
,tfae  9.f  •  Off  it  lie  rocks  and  shoals,  j 

'  [RuNAWAV  Bay,  on  the  it.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  ».  of  Great  Laughlands  River  and 
Mnmbjr  Bay,  and  nine  or  10  miles  e.  of  Rio 
Bueno.l 

.  AUIVDUBAMBA^  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
viime  and  eocregimienio  of  Guamalies  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Huai«- 
cabamba*  * 

RUNQUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  proi^nce  and 
€orrtgimienia  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
jmir  the  river  Quillota. 

.  [RUPERT,  the  n.  westernmost  township  of 
Bennington  County,  Vermont.    It  contains  I03S 

RuPBRT  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Donunica,  one 
of  the  Caribees ;  of  great  size  and  depth,  and 
renowned  tar  shelter  of  vessels.  It  is  in  the  it.  w. 
par^  and  the  best  bay  of  the  island;  and  from  it, 
in  time  of  war,  a  ooromeroe  might  intercept  the 
trade  of  the  W.  Indies.  On  its  shore  the  Elng- 
lish  have  begun  to  build  a  city,  with  the  name  of 
Portsmouth. 

Rup&HT,  an  iskad  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
dose  to  the  1.  coasL  and  one  of  those  whi^  form 
the  channel  of  S.  Gabriel ;  between  the  islands 
Jmrme  and  Luis  le  Grand. 

H0PBI1T9  a  river  of  Hudscm's  Bav,  where  the 
EngUsh  have  a  bctory  and  establishment.  In 
lat.  57'' 9(K  n.    hone.  IS""  2"  w. 

RuPBar,  a  fort  which  was  built  by  the  French 
#n  the  shore  and  at  the  ontrance  or  the  former 
river;  but  which  they  abandoned^ 

[RtrpBRT*s  Land,  a  name  synonymous  with 
that  of  Hudson^s  Bay  Territory.  A  copy  of 
the  charter  of  this  company  may  be  seen  in 
the  Appendix  of  Dobbs*s  Account  of  Hudson*s 

RUPUNUNI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amaaenas,  in  the  territoir  and 
•oloaf  of  the  Dutch.    It  rises  in  the  cordUfei^ 


JMttr  th^  ^ainoctial  line,  runs  n.  and  enters  th0 
Esquivo. 

[UUSSELL,  a  countv  of  Virginia ;  bounded  n. 
.by  Greenbrier,  and  «.  by  Lee  County.  ^  Before 
Lee  was  erected  out  of  this  county,  it  contained 
33SS  inhabitants,  including  190  slaves*] 

[RnssBLii,  a  township  in  Hampshire  Countj, 
Ma^fsaehusetts ;  25  miles  tp.  of  Sprmgfield,  808  9. 
by  s.  of  Boston.    It  wss  incorporate  in  1792.] 

[RutsBLii  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  near 
Harbour  Island,  at  the  n.u>.  extremity  c^Eleu- 
thera.  It  contains  one  or  two  fiunilies  who  have 
settled  there  J 

[RUSSIAN  AMERICA.  Some  settlementa 
on  the  »•  w..  coast  of  that  continent,  not  veiy  ac- 
curately defined;  but  for  which  see  Vol.  UI. 
p.  2S1.  of  this  work.1 

[RUTHERFORD,  a  county  of  Morgan  Dis- 
trict, N.  CaroUua ;  bounded  n.  by  Burke,  and  #• 
by  the  state  of  S.  Carolina.  In  1790  it  contained 
7o08  inhabitants,  inducting  614  slaves;  but  a 
new  county  has  been  lately  formed  out  of  it.] 

[RuTHERFORO  Towu,  tlic  Capital  of  the  above 
county.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  and  a 
few  dwelling  houses.] 

[RUTHSBOROUGH,  a.  yiUage  in  Queea 
Anne's  County,  Maryland;  on  Tuckahoc  Credu 
Six  miles  s.  c.  of  CeaterviUe,  and  7i  n.  w.  of 
Greensborough.] 

fRUTLAr^D,  a  county  of  Vermont ;  hounded 
n.  by  Addison  County,  c.  by  Windsor,  t .  by  Ben- 
nington, and  o.  by  New  York.  Otter  Creek, 
and  other  streams,  water  this  county.  It  has 
also  numerous  lakes  or  ponds,  well  stored  with 
fish ;  the  chief  of  these  are.  Lakes  Bombazo0| 
and  St.  Austin ;  the  former  in  Hubberton  ami 
Castleton,  and  the  latter  in  Wells.  It  contains 
S5  townships,  and  15,565  inhabitants.  Here  are 
14  Surges,  tnree  furnaces,  and  a  slitting-mill.] 

[Rutland,  a  post-town  of  Vermont,  and  ca» 
pital  of  the  above  county,  on  Otter  Creek ;  45 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  creek  in  Lake  Cham- 
plab,  43  n.  of  Bennington,  and  S8  id.  by  11.  of 
Windsor.  This  town  and  Windsor,  are  to  be 
alternately  the  seat  of  government  for  the  state. 
It  contains  a  congregational  church,  a  court* 
house,  and  about  60  houses..  I^at  43''  34^  SO"'  n. 
Long,  72^  54^  SO"'  w.  The  mean  heat  here,  ac* 
coriUng  to  Dr.WUliams,  is  43^  6' 

Least  heat       81 
Greatest  beat  98 
The  township  contains  1407  inhabitants.    Pipe- 
clay is  found  here^  which  has  been  wrought  into 
emciUes  that  prove  very  durable.! 

{RvsiiAnny   ft  township  of  Massachusetts, 
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Worcester  CovMiy  i  t6  niiles  n.  w.  df  WorMter, 
arid  42  to:  of  Boston.  The  town'  was  ineoirpo* 
rated  in  1788,  «ind  bdntains  1078  inhabilantfi  J  *- 

RWANB;  ft  river  of  the  I>re^ruice  said  colonjr  of 
y irginid  in  N.  AmeHcft;  wludi  runs  9;  and  tn'raiog' 
its  course'to  e.  enters  the  James.   SeeRiTAKA. 

[RYE,  a  township  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Rockingham  Courity,  opposite-  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  and  eight  miles  s.  of  Portsmouth. 
It  Was  incd^porated  in  1719,  and  contains  865  in^ 
habitants.  The  coast  affords  exceUent  salt  hay.} 
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'  {Rte,  atowMhm'of)N^w<>YwH  W^CKedtec 
CSoUflfty^  on  Long  Island  Sound  ;>*S4  itniiiaB  imei 
from  New  Ydrk  City.  itcmtaisB  SSft  inhabit 
tants,  of  whom  154  are  qualifiti'  dleotorfe,  and 
188riaiM.}<     •     y  ■   •>•  ^^  ».  .a//...,-  -. 

[Ryb,  a  township^  in  Cumberland  Gounty, 
Pennbyltania,")  -  j  /  ;  iv   - 

[R YEGATE,  the  #.  easternmost  towiTship  of 
Cfljiedonia  Gountf ,  Vermont ;  and  separiited  tvom 
Blith  in  New  HampAire  on  the  ei  l^iGonmeo^ 
tieut  Rivet.    It  oontains  187  ihhahitanis;] 
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Saba,  an  islMd  of  the  N.  Sea ;  one  of  the 
Lesser  Caribes.    It  is  veiy  pleasant,  and  situati^ 
IS  miles  ft.  w.  of  San  Elistaquio,  and  84  s.  w.  of 
that  of  San  Bartolom6.  It  is  four  or  five  leagues- 
in  circumference,  belonged  tft  first  to  the  Danes^ 
and,  at  first  sight,  appears  an  uncultivated  mA. 
The  Diflch  sent  to  it  a  colony  from  St^  Enstace^ 
wbich  found  a  Uanura  sufficiently  large  to  matin-* 
tiiin,  with  cultivation,  some  families;  but  it  is 
still  without  any  settlements.    The  fish  caught 
on  the  coasts  is  vei^  abundant^  par  ieularly  Aonf* 
Mr,  whidh  are  in  great  l^e^fiest ;  nor  is  it  wanting, 
in  genferal,  in  the  Conveniences  of  life.    By  tbe 
Coast  the  sea  is  very  shallow ;  rocks  app^fr  for 
some  distance,  and  vessels,  of  course,'  cannot 
eome  close  in  unless  they  be  very  small;  and 
there  is  only  one  small  bay,  which  has  a  sandr 
bottom,  where  the  inhabitants  can  keep  their 
canoes.    At  the  top  of  this  island  is  a  passage 
cut  in  the  stone,  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one 
person;  and  appearing  to  be  a  sort  of  natural 
mipregnable  forti&^tion.    Also,  in  many  parts, 
the  natives  have  heaped  up  stones  over  some  of 
the  passes  in  the  rocks,  in  such  a  maikier  that 
thev  may,  by  merely  pulling  a  string,  cause  them 
to  rail  upon  the  heads  of  an  enemy ;  and  even  so 
as,  with  one  shower  of  stones,  to  destroy  an  army. 
ThePatherLabaf  says, that  this  island  iid  divided 
into  two  parts^  whiteh  contain  about  50  fiimilies 
and  ISO  Ne^^roe  slaves;   who  maintain  them- 
selves by  roatang  ^o^,  this  being  their  principal 
bi'aneh  of  ttede;  although  they  cultivate  some 
indigo;  an4  cotton  of  which  Aey  make  stodcingS* 
They  liv^  in  perfi^  harmony  amongst  them- 
siriives';  their  dwrittsgs  toftiaig  provided  wflli  all 


necessaries     [In  lat.  17''  SO"  fu     Lon|^  SSP 
19^®.]      .  .    ,     ,        . 

Sa^a,;  another,  a  sniall  idand,  one  of  th<  Yir* 
gins  ^  situsAe  $*  of-  Sft^  Thomas^  kind  belonging  ta 
tte  Danea. 

Saba,  8.  aaetttement  and  ^ittrrison  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Coag^iiiiii  in -N.  Amenou 
^  8ABAINO,  d  Settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorrtrnmienU  of  Aimaraez  in  PerUh.  .  ^ 

SAjSANA,  a  small  settlement^'  <m" ward,  oS  tho 
lead  settlement  of  the  distrid  of  Orizaba,  and 
akuMa  nuapr  of  limiquilpan  in  Nueva  Esipafia  1 
mitedto  the  stttlement  of  Saa  Juiiitt,-akia  £v# 
lesigaes »?.  (^  its  capital:  •  ;   .    1 

Sabana^  another  settlement,  in  the  nrovitiCQ 
and  gbveimment  •  cf  Shnttt  Marta  ana  Nuevo> 
Reyno  ^de  Oranada;  ofi  the-  diaUirt'Of  the  Ria 
del  Ha^ia,  in  the^cayal  nMid^. 

Sabana,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Grande^ 
ill  the  province  and  govemment  tf  Cartagena^,  of 
the  same  kim^om  as  the  fi>rmer  r  diluate.on  the 
Slhore  of  the  Diqoe^  Uetawen  Ao  rivers  Malasuhc^ 
and  Ssjito  Tomas.'  y. 

Sabana,  another^of  tkl^  provinea  ahd  govern'^ 
ment  of  Trinidad  r  ntnate-ion  thSan?^  oea9t^aiid 
within  the  Gulf  of  Iristo^i-r  i   .       u 

Sabana,  another^  witti  ifae  addition  of  Alta^ 
in.  th^  iame  kungdam*  aa  the  fiirmer^  >aQd  vc^ 
near  to  it.  .   ;  . . ,  •;  -. 

SabAka,  Miothefs  wkh  the  same^additiond 
title^  in  thejurisdictioil  of  Santingo  delaAtits- 
laya^in  the  l9uev6  Rej^o  de  Gi»iiad»t  situate 
to  the  $•  between  two  rivers.  i^ 

Sabak A,  another,  with  the  ^A^tk  of  L|tii;&9 
in  the  mrovinee  aii4«DvetjiSMrt^  i^  CattiigfPS 
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and  Naevo  Rraio  de  Ghnnada;  situate  iir  Ae 
road  which  leads  down  to  the  river  of  La  Ma^- 
dalena,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  which  origi- 
nates from  the  Dique. 

Sabana,  a  large  valley  of  the  island  of  St, 
Domingoy  in  the  e.  head ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
coast  of  the  great  bay  of  Saman&^  between  the 
rivers  NieaMa  and  IVlagua* 

SABANAS9  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vemnent  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme; 
which .  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  s.  coast^ 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

SABANILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
andgovemment  of  Cartagena,  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  (xranada ;  on  a  point  of  the  coast  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island  Verde. 

SABANDIJ  AS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mariquita,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former  settlement.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

SAHARA,  a  small  fiver  of  the  province  and 
captainshw  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil. 
*  SABA  I  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregitnieMo  of  Caranffas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Huachocdla.  It  was  formerly  very 
large  and  -  anmerous,  but  at  present  much  re- 
duced, since  it  was  ruined  in  1600  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the' volcano  Ornate.  It  has  a  sanctuary 
of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Candelaria,  which  is 
much  frecj^ented. 

SABIA^KK).  a  large  river  of  *the  province  and 
eorreeimimio  or  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
wbicn  rises  in  the-mountains  of  randomine,  and 
runs  w.  till  it  enters  by  the  w.  part  the  Macara, 
in  lat.  25''8. 

SABINA,  S.  a  port  of  the  coast,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Sonora,  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  having  at  its  entrance  the  island  of 
San  Pedro.  * 

'  SABIN AS,  Santiago  oe  las,  a  settlettient 
and  real  of  mines  of  silver  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Leon  in  N.  America.  It  has  90  families  of 
Spaniards,  and  in  its  district  are  two  estates  where 
they  grind  metals.  It  abounds  in  large  and 
small  cattle  and  sugar  canes,  of  which  they  make 
honey  and  sucar.  On  Ae  n.  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  district  or  the  infidel  Indians,  and  lies  in  the 
direct  road  to  the  province  of  Texas.  Twenty- 
two  leagues  it.  e.  of  its  capital. 

Sabinas,  aTiver 'of  the  province  .of  Gikt  in' 
Nueva  EiSpafia*.  It  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  between  that  -of  San  Pedro  and  El 
Bravo. 

SABIROSQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
mtd  c9negimiento  4»f  CaxanuurquiUa  in  Peru. 
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SABLE,  an  island  i>f  the  Athotic  Ooean,  35 
leagues  s.  e.  of  Cape  Breton,  where  the  Baron, 
Leti  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  in  1598,  but 
could  not,  according  to  Father  Charlevoix,  find 
a  place  fit  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  small,  without 
any  port,  and  producing  nothing  but  plums.  It 
is  also  very  narrow,  and  forms  the  ngure  of  a 
bow.  It  is  not  more  than  10  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  in  its  centre  is  a  lake  of  five  leagues 
in  circumference.  At  the  two  extremities  are 
two  large  strands,  lying  very  high,  and  which,  in 
dear  weather,  are  discovered  at  seven  or  eight 
leagues  at  sea.     In  lat.  44^  15^  n.     Long.  59® 

Sable,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the  island 
St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles ;  situate  on 
the  s.  e.  coast,  near  the  point  of  the  same  name, 
in  one  of  the  divisions  possessed  by  the  French, 
before  they  became  masters  of  the  whole,  and 
when  they  divided  its  possession  with  the  Eng- 
lish. It  has  a  vefy  good  castle  of  a  square  figure, 
and  at  a  small  distance  firom  this  the  EInglish 
constructed  another,  for  a  defence  of  their  bouu"* 
danr  limits. 

Sablb,  the  aforesaid  point  of  land,  on  the  m» 
coastp 

,  Sable,  a  small  river  of  Canada  in  N.Ame- 
rica, which  runs  n.  and  ehters  the  lake  Superior, 
between  the  point  of  Kioveounam  and  the  river 
Tonnagane. 

^  Sable,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pro* 
yince,  which  runs  e.  between  those  of  San  Nico- 
las and  Blanche,  and  enters  Lake  Michigan. 
•  Sable,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Iroquees ;  which  runs  w.  be- 
tween those  of  Asuncion  and  Fanzine,  and  enters, 
the  lake  Ontario. 

Sable,  another,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia,  which  runs  nearly  due  s.  and  enters 
the  sea  <^posite  the  Brown  6ank. 

Sable,  a  large  sand-bank,  near  the  coast  of 
the  same  province  as  the  former  river,  which  ex- 
tends 20.  from  the  island  of  its  name. 

Sable,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast,  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia.  fLat. 
4S<'  SO'  *.  Long.  65'>  33'  ».  Variation  of  the 
needle  in  1787, 12M5' w.] 

Sable,  a  bay  of  the  lake  Superior  in  Canada, 
in  the  €.  part ;  close  to  the  j3ay  of  Michipi- 
coton. 

FSable,  Cape,  the  «» tv.  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida ;  33  leagues  e. ».  e.  three-quarters  e.  of 
the  s.  zo.  point  of  me  Dry  Tortqga  Shoals.] 
.  [Sable,  Great  and  Little,  two  rivers  empty- 
ing into  Lake  Champkin,fi'om  then).  side»  Great 
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SaUe  River  is  not.iar  from  Ibe  Snraaac,  and  id 
Scarcely  60  yards  wide.  On  this  Btream  are  re- 
markable feils.  The  whole  desceat  of  the  water 
is  about  300  feet,  in  several  pitches,  the  greatest 
of  which  is  40  feet  perpendicular*  At  the  foot 
of  it  the  water  is  un&thomable.  A  large  pine 
has  been  seen,  in  a  freshet,  to  pitch  over  endwise, 
and  remain  several  minutes  under  water.  The 
stream  is  confined  bjr  high  rocks  on  either  side, 
a  space  of  40  feot ;  and  tne  banks  at  the  falls  are 
at  least  as  manj  feet  high.  In  a  freshet,  the 
flood  wood  frequently  lodges,  and  in  a  few  mi*> 
nutes  the  water  rises  to  full  banks,  and  then 
bursts  away  its  obstructions,  with  a  most  tre* 
mendous  crashing.] 

[Sable  Point,  on  the  w,  side  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland.    Lat.  50°  24^  n.    Long.  67^ 

35'tt?0 

SABLES,  Gran  DBS,  a  bay  of  the  s.  coast  of 

Lake  Superior  in  New  France  or  Canada,  near 

the  e.  head. 

[Sables,  Riviere  aux.  See  Black  Riveb, 
a  water  of  Lake  Ontario.] 

SABLON,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  country 
and  land  of  Labrador;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Belleisle. 

[Sablon.    See  Sandy.] 

SABLONElUX,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  N.  Carolina ;  which  runs  n.  e.  then 
turns  If.  and  enters  the  Ohio. 

Sablon Bux,  another,  a  small  river,  in  the 
same  province  as  the  former.  It  runs  to  the 
same  rnumb,  and  enters  also  the  Ohio. 

Sabonierb.    See  Maligne. 

SABOYA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  carregi- 
mienio  of  the  city  of  Veley,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  but 
healthy,  and  produces  few  fruits.  It  has  50 
housekeepers  and  as  many  other  Indians  and 
2ambos,  a  body  divided  from  the  rest.  Seven 
leagues  from  Cbiquinquird. 

SABRAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil,  near  the 
coast ;  between  the  rivers  Carabatang  and  Cama- 
ratuba. 

[SAC,  Gra^nob  Riviere  ou  Cul  ob,  a  river 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  which  rises  in 
Montagne  de  la  Selle,  by  two  branches ;  takes  a 
semicircular  course  of  iS  leagues,  and  runs  w. 
into  the  sea,  about  two  leagues  if.  of  Port  au 
Prince.] 

,  SACABA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghniento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru. 

SACACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorrtgimienio  of  Charcas  in  Peru ;  [67  miles  n.  fi. 
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m.  from  the  citir  oFLa  Plata,  and  d4  s.  s.  e.  of  La 
Paz.]  It  is  also  called  Sicasica,  and  was  Ibr- 
merly  a  large  and  populous  town,  but  now  re- 
duced to  a  miserable  state.  Its  climate  is  cold, 
[and  it  is  situate  on  a  s.  head  branch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  or  Guapey,  in  lat.  18°  4<K  *.] 
SACADAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  s.  of  the  town  of 
lujan. 

SACAGUAR,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona and  government  of  Cuman&  in  Nneva 
Andalucia.  It  rises  s.  of  the  town  of  Aragua, 
runs  w,  and  enters  the  Huere. 

SACAN,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  Uruap&n,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Valladolid  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
M echoac&n.  It  contains  80  families  of  Indians 
and  five  of  Mustees.  Eight  leagues  w.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

SAC  A  PA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Yucat&n ;  situiate  in  the  high  road 
to  Guatemala. 

Sacapa,  San  Pedro  de,  another  settlement, 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiquimula  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  contains  more  than 
SOOO  Indians,  including  those  of  three  other  set-' 
tlements  annexed  to  its  curacy. 

SACAPECPAN,  S.  Gregorio  de,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mauor  of  Cholula  in  Nueva  Espaila.  It 
contains  78  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league 
w.  of  its  capital. 

SACAPULA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

SACATECOLUCA,  Santiago  Lucia  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
San  y  incente  de  Austria  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  and  to  ihew. 
of  the  river  Salbutiqui.  It  contains  more  than 
3100  Indians.  [There  is  a  burning  mountain 
near  the  town  or  this  name.  The  volcano  of  St*t 
Salvadore  is  more  n.  about  SO  miles,  and  12  e. 
ofBemaI/1 

SACATEPEC,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula  in  Nueva  Espaila.  It 
contains  26  families  of  Indians,  ana  is  two 
leagues  a>.  of  its  capital. 

Sacatefec,  another,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
Atitl&n  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  yillalta  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  115  ~&mili^s  of  In- 
dians, and  is  15  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Sacatepec,  another,  of  the  province  and  king- 
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dom  t>f  Guatemala ;  situate  near  the  gettiemeiit: 
of  Pinula. 

Sacatepec,  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  of  the  province  and  correei' 
mienio  of  Amatitan,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  me 
former. 

Sac  ATEPEC,  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former,  but  distinct  from  it. 

SACAHUCHEN.  Some  mountains  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Campeche. 

SACHENDAGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  York  in  N.  America,  to  the 
w.  of  Lake  Cadaroses. 

SACHICA,  a  principal  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  corregimiento  of  its  name, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  small, 
containing  only  50  ifamilies  and  30  Indians;  but 
its  temperatare  is  benign,  and  it  abounds  in 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 

SACHICHIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  descended  from  that  of 
the  Lamas,  vrith  the  which  it  is  united ;  and  these 
form  together  a  settlement  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  has  the  title  of  city. 

SACKVILLE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  s.  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix.  In  its  vicinity 
the  English  have  built  a  fort.  It  is  n.  of  Ha- 
liiax. 

[SACO  Falls,  situate  on  Saco  River  in  the 
district  of  Maine,  five  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
river  is  here  divided  by  Indian  Island,  consisting 
of  about  SO  acres  of  land,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
tumbles  over  a  precipice  of  rocks,  and  mixes  with 
the  tide.  The  prospect  from  the  e.  side  of  the 
island  is  very  sublime  and  majestic.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  falls,  to  the  tide  below,  the  dif- 
ference of  height  is  above  40  feet.  There  are 
man^  com  and  saw  mills ;  on  the  falls,  and  below 
the  island,  is  a  fine  bason,  where  vessels  take  in 
their  cargoes.  Salmon  Falls  are  10  miles  above 
thisj 

[Saco  River,  is  one  of  the  three  largest  rivers 
in  the  district  of  Maine.  The  principal  part  of 
its  waters  fall  from  the  White  \f  ountains.  Its 
course,  some  distance  from  its  source,  is  s. ;  it 
then  suddenly  bends  to  the  w,  and  crosses  into 
the  district  of  Maine,  and  then  makes  a  large 
bend  to  the  n.  e.  and  s.  w,  embracing  the  fine 
township  of  Fryburge,  in  the  county  of  York.  Its 
general  course  thence  to  the  sea  is  s.  e.  Great 
and  Little  Ossipee  Rivers  fall  into  it  from  the  w. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Saco  Falls, 
about  five  miles  &om  the  sea.    Here  the  river 


is  broken  by  Indian  Island,  over  which  is  the 
podt-road.  A  bridge  is  thrown  over  each  of  the 
Dranches.  A  number  of  mills  are  erected  here, 
to  which  logs  are  floated  from  40  or  50  miles 
above ;  and  vessels  can  come  quite  to  the  mills 
to  take  in  the  lumber.  Four  million  feet  of  pine 
boards  were  annuaUy  sawed  at  these  mills  before 
the  war.  The  rooutn  of  this  river  lies  five  miles 
n.  e.  of  Cape  Porpoise.  There  is  a  bar  which 
will  not  allow  a  vessel  of  above  100  tons  burden 
to  pass,  if  fully  loaded.  Without  the  bar,  and 
between  Fletcher's  Neck  and  the  main  lauid,  is  a 
pool,  wherein  vessels  of  any  size  may  lie  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  take  in  their  ladings  at 
pleasure. 

On  the  w.  side  of  the  river  a  small  neck  of  land 
divides  it  from  the  pool,  which  might  be  easily 
cut,  and  so  save  the  hazard  of  passing  the  bar. 
On  the  branches  of  this  river,  as  well  as  on  the 
main  stream,  are  a  gi*eat  many  mills  and  valua- 
ble works :  25  miles  from  the  sea  a  small  stream, 
issuing  from  Little  Ossipee  Pond  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, joins  it ;  and  15  miles  further  up  Great 
Ossipee  River,  from  another  pond,  in  New 
Hampshire,  swells  the  Saco,  and  impels  its 
course. 

Proceeding  npthe  Saco,  its  source  is  found  on 
the  side  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hamp- 
sfhire.  From  these  mountains  the  waters  run 
into  Connecticut,  Saco,  and  Androscoggin  Ri- 
vers. Saco  River  meanders  through  the  ancient 
Indian  village  of  Peckwalket,  60  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  1776,  a  new  river  burst  into  the  Saco, 
from  the  White  Mountains,  and  still  continues  to 
aid  Saco  and  a  branch  of  it,  called  Ellis's  River. 
A  mixture  of  iron  ore,  gave  the  waters  a  red  co- 
lour for  a  few  days,  and  the  people  on  the  upper 
banks  had  a  report,  that  the  nver  was  bloody, 
which  they  considered  as  an  ill  omen  to  the 
public  concerns.] 

Saco,  a  city  of  the  same  province  and  colony 
as  the  former  river,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
having  in  its  vicinity  a  fort  belonging  to  the 
English. 

SACONET.    See  Rehoboth. 

SACRAMENTO,  a  city  and  colony  which 
was  held  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  opposite 
this  capital  [and  33  miles  n.  e.  from  it],  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  La  Plata.  The  Portuguese 
established  themselves  here  in  1678,  but  in  1680 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Sf>aniards,  commanded 
by  the  governor  of  the  province,  Don  Joseph  de 
Garro.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  recovered  by 
the  former,  and  then,  for  the  second  time^  taken 
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by'  tlie  nmjor-^eiieial  Don  Baltaaar  Grarda  Rtt, 
in  1704,  and  restored  at  the  peaoe.  In  1706,  it 
was,  a  third  time,  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  with 
800  regular  troops  and  5000  Indians,  and,  by  sea, 
with  four  frigates  of  five  guns,  named  La  Galga, 
£1  Xavier,  La  Palamo,  and  San  Estevan:  al- 
though the  attempts  to  take  it  were  unavailing. 
In  1762,  however,  it  was  again  taken  by  Lieute-^ 
nant-general  Don  Pedro  Ceballos,  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayrea,  and  restored  at  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763;  and,  lastly,  by  the  same  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos,  in  1777,  who  destroyed  it  by  order  of 
the  court. 

It  had  a  very  convenient  port,  that  is  to  say,  a 
bay  formed  by  the  river ;  the  same  forming  every 
convenience  to  the  commerce  of  the  Portuguese^ 
and  for  the  contraband  trade  which  they  carried 
on  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  also  much  benefited.  It  was  fortified 
with  good  walls,  heavy  artillery,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  :  was  also  the  residence  of  the 
Portuguese  governor  and  the  other  ministers  of 
the  royal  revenues.  It  was  small,  but  well* 
peopled ;  and  it  had  a  pitifiil  appearance  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrowness  of  the  buildings.  In- 
deed, it  had  no  other  open  space  than  the  square ; 
the  whole  of  the  territory  surrounding  it  having 
been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  from  whom  was 
introducea  whatever  was  necessary  ibr  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Portuguese,  and  for  which  these, 
who  were  very  rich,  consisting  chiefly  of  great 
merchants,  used'  to  pay  very  dearly,  fit  was  in 
lat.  34^  22'  W  s.  and  long.  57«  52' ».  J 

Sacramento,  another  settlement  and  garrison 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Coaffuila,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Sabinas,  wnich  runs 
5.  e.  to  enter  the  Orande  del  Norte.  It  contains 
60  families  of  Spaniards,  including  50  soldiers  of 
the  ffarrison ;  and  is  SO  leagues  from  Monclova, 
to  the  n. 

Sacramento,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  caUed 
also  Gregorio.  It  unites  itself  with  the  Champ* 
Iain,  SO  miles  e.  of  Oswego.  At  its  s.  extremity 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  English  general, 
WiUiam  Johnson,  and  the  Baron  of  Dicskau, 
commandant  of  the  French  troops,  in  1755. 

SACRIFICIOS,  an  island  of  the  N.Sea,  near 
the.  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Vera 
Cruz  in  Nueva  Espana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
half  a  mile  from  the  continent.  It  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Juan  de  Grijalva  in  1518 ;  who  ^ve 
it  this  name,  from  findmg  in  it  an  altar  stained 
with  bl<N>d,  and  various  dead  bodies  of  Indians, 
which  the  Indians  had-  sacrificed  to  their  idols 
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Ae  nicfat  pferions*    This  island  is  small^  uncul- 
tivated, and  desert 

Sacrificios,  another  island,  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  S.  Sea,  neai*  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Tecoantepec ;  situate  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles. 

SACSAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ccrregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru;  annexed  to  Ae 
curacy  of  Copta. 

SACSAM ARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Y ilcashuaman,  in  the  same^ 
kingdom  as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curagr 
of  Zancos. 

Sacsamarca,  another,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraes,  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Sebastian. 

SACSAQUERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Castro- Virreyna  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curaqr  of  its  capitaJ. 

SACUALPA,  Santa  Maria  deZataba  oe, 
a  settlement  of  the  province  and  akaldia  mayor 
ef  Quiche  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

[SADDLE  River,  a  village  in  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey.] 

[SADSBURY,  a  township  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.].. . 

SAGADAHOCK,  a  territorv  and  district  of 
the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  in  New  England  and 
N.  America ;  ceded  by  Charles  II.  of  Grreat  Bri- 
tain, in  1634,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
before  it  was  annexed  to  the  government  of  New 
York.  But  this  duke  coming  to  the  throne 
through  the  death  of  the  king,  it  became  incor- 
porated with  the  estates  of  the  crown. 

^Its  territory  extended  from  the  river  Santa 
Cruz  to  the  e.  to  the  river  Quenebec  to  the  w. 
and  from  each  of  these  rivers  it.  as  far  as  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  which  was  its  n,  frontier,  and  to 
the  Atlantic,  which  was  its  s.  frontier. 

When  the  French  possessed  Nova  Scotia,  Sa* 
gadahock  was  comprehended  in  its  district  and 

Sovernment,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  all 
issentions.  In  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
the  French  renounced  their  pretensions  both  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Sagadahock,  and  the  court  of 
London  recovered  the  right  of  that  province :  a 
few  years  afterwards,  when  the  French  established 
a  roval  government  in  these  parts,  the  territory 
of  Sagadahock  still  remained  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  and  sent  a  de- 
Euty  to  the  Council,  though  not  to  the  House  of 
Lepresentatives  of  Massachusetts.  Neither  could 
the  General  Assembly  dispose  of  the  lands  with<- 
ont  the  ix>yal  consent ;  and  the  proprietorship  of 
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the  particular  conoessions  remamed  in  bvour  of 
the  nolders  until  that  they  were  re-united  to  die 
orown  as  in  Nova  Scotia.  These  establishments, 
however^  have  much  varied,  as  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  England  with  the  other  proviiices 
which  form  the  United  States.  Colonel  Dunbar 
endeavoured  to  form  of  this  territory  a  separate 

Sovernment,  and  accordingly  obtained  a  rojral 
ecree  to  take  30,000  acres  of  ground,  with  nne 
trees  and  timber  fit  for  the  royal  navy.  This 
order  was  further  confirmed  by  another  of  1730, 

S'ven  to  Colonel  Philips,  then  governor  of  Nova 
^otia ;  wherein  he  was  commanded  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  rivers 
Santa  Cruz  and  Quenebec ;  and  to  this  end  there 
was  sent  out  a  detachment  of  SO  men,  commanded 
by  an  officer,  to  occupy  that  territory,  and  also  a 
garrison  for  Fort  Frederick  on  the  river  Pemma- 
quid.  The  end  was  obtained,  and  the  troop  re- 
mained there  some  time ;  but  the  company  of  the 
Muscangus  having  had  recourse  to  tne  court  of 
London,  and  being  in  possession  of  a  part  of  Sa- 
gadahods,  the  decree  was  repealed,  and  the  de- 
tachment of  Colonel  Philips  commanded  to  retire. 

In  1714,  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  in  Sagadahock  did  not  exceed  370;  and 
these  afterwards  diminished,  through  the  repeated 
incursions  it  experienced,  both  from  the  French 
and  the  Indians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  both  France  and  England  carried  on  an 
indiscriminate  commerce  with  Sagadahock.  In- 
deed, its  territory  is  most  fertile  and  worthy  of 
cultivation ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
wood  producing  timber  for  building,  and  a  great 
number  of  white  firs  fit  for  ship-masts.  [At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  defined  boundary  for  this  ter- 
ritoiy.]  ' 

Sagadahock,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  same 
province,  between  Small  Point  and  the  river 
Damariscote 

[SAGAMOND,  a  river  of  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory,  which  has  a  s.  e.  course,  and  enters  Illinois 
River,  17  miles  below  Demi  Quian  River,  and 
96  fi*om  the  Mississippi.  It  is  100  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth.1 

[SA6ANUM,  or  Saoana  Bay,  in  the  s.  w. 
part  of  Lake  Huron,  is  about  34  miles  in  length, 
and  16  broad.  Around  it  live  the  Chippeway 
Indians.] 

SA6ASUI,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  captainshw  of  Key  in  Brazil. 

[SAGATUtK  River,  a  small  river  of  Con- 
necticut, which  rises  in  Ridgfield,  in  Fairfield 
County,  passes  through  Reraing  and  Wi^on, 
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and  runaing  s.  separates  FairfieMiirom  Norwalk, 
and  empties  into  a  harbour  of  its  own  name  in 
Long  Island  Sbund.] 

[SAGENDAGO,  a  head  branch  of  Hudson's 
River.  Its  mouth  is  about  SO  miles  w.  of  Fort 
Anne.] 

[SAGG  HARBOUR,  a  post-town  andjport  of 
entry  in  the  state  of  New  York,  Suffolk  County, 
towards  the  e.  end  of  Long  Island.  It  contains 
a  Presbyterian  church  and  about  50  houses.  The 
whale  fishery  from  this  harbour  produced  1000 
barrels  of  oil  annually.  Its  exports  in  1784 
amounted  to  the  value  of  676S  dollars.  It  is  18 
miles  n.  e.  of  Southampton,  78  e.  of  New  York.] 

SAGHADOC,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  Ame- 
rica. 

SAGrONE,  a  small  island,  near  the  $.  coast  of 
Newfi>undland,  at  the  entrance  of  Fortune  Bay. 

gSAGUANA,  a  bay  in  the  n,  e.  corner  of  the 
f  of  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  having 
numerous  isles  on  both  sides.;  Cayos  del  Pagoi 
on  the  s,  e.  and  Flarellon  de  Pagoi  on  the  n.  o.] 
SAGUARIPA,a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

!i;overnment  of  Ostimuri  in  N.  America:  87 
eagues  n.  n.  e.  of  the  river  Chico. 

Saguaiiipa,  a  small  river,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil;  which 
rises  near  the  coast  of  the  Sierra  Chapada,  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  point  of  its  name. 

Saouaripa.  This  point  is  between  the  town 
of  San  Antonio  and  the  island  of  La  Pasqua. 

SAGUENAI,  or  more  properly  SAGUEWATy 
a  tract  of  land  which  was  known  by  this  title, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  in  Lower 
Canada,  N.  America.  The  territory  and  8h<Mne 
of  the  river  had  proved  so  unfit  for  any  settle- 
ment)  and  the  first  colony  founded  by  the  Frendi 
in  Tadousac  had  succeeded  so  bamy,  that  they 
were  disheartened  firom  making  any  others  in 
Canada ;  until  that,  having  penetrated  as  iar  as 
Quebec,  they  recovei-ed  spirit,  and  went  on  in- 
creasing their  establishments  for  many  years: 
when,  in  1759,  the  capital  fell  in  the  power  of 
the  English.  This  province  abounds  so  ereatly 
in  mar  Me  of  various  sorts,  that  even  the  houses 
of  private  persons  are  continually  built  with  this 
material. 

SSaguenai,  or  Sagueny,  a  larffe  river  of  Ca- 
a,  which  rises  from  Lake  St.  John,  and  after 
pursuing  an  e.  course  above  100  miles,  empties 
through  the  w.  bank  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, at  the  town  and  harbour  of  Tadousac.  It 
is  about  i  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is 
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llrom  80  to  90  feet  deep,  but  higher  up  it  is  wider; 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  grbatlj  in- 
«i*ea6es  its  rapidity,  though  it  is  navigableibr  the 
largest  vessels  S5  leagues  firom  its  mouth.  The 
haroour,  called  Port  Tadousac,  can  afford  con*- 
venicnt  anchorage  for  S5  sail  of  ships  of  war, 
'and  4s  well  secured  from  all  winds  and  storms. 
It  is  deep,  of  a  circular  form,  and  surrounded  at 
'a  distance  with  very  high  rocks,  except  at  the 
entrance.  A  small  stream  empties  into  it,  suiB- 
Muent  to  water  a  fleet.  The  country  in  the  vicinity 
'abounds  with  marble. 

The  falls  of  the  river  Saguenay  may  be  consi- 
dered amongst  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  ter- 
litdry.  They  are  about  90  miles  up  the  river, 
are  50  feet  high,  and  remarkable  for  the  immense 
sheet  of  water  which  breaks  over  the  cataract, 
and  precipitates  itself  with  amazing  velocity  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  causes  a  strong 
eddy  or  current,  that  frequently  carries  a  vessel 
out  of  its  coursej 

[SAGuBicAr  River,  Little,  a  river  of  Labra- 
dor, which  runs  s.  and  empties  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence a  short  way  e.  of  the  Seven  Isles,  and  w. 
of  Bason  River.  Lat.  50°  18^  n.  long.  65°  w.] 
'  Saouenay,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  Labrador.  It  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Saoubnat,  a  bay  on  the  w.  coast  of  Lake 
Huron. 

'  SAHUACARI,  Cerro  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Camana  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peru ;  on  the  shore  of  the  coast, 
near  the  settlement  of  Acari. 

SAHUANCUCA,  a  mountain  or  volcano  of 
the  province  and  carregtmienio  of  Collahuas,  and 
district  of  Arequipa  in  reru.  It  is  near  the  set-, 
tlement  of  Achoma,  and  almost  continually  vo- 
miting fire. 

[SAIL  Rock.    See  St.  Ambrose.] 

[SAILING  COVE,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  great  bay  wherein  is 
situate  the  Bay  of  Trepassi.  It  is  six  miles  n. 
of  Cape  Pine.] 

SAINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru : 
annexed  to  the  curacy  oi  Zaila,  in  the  province 
of  Parinacochas. 

SAINAPUCHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
held  by  the  religious  of  San  Francisco  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viz- 
cava  in  N.  America :  situate  15  leagues  w>  s.  w. 
of  the  real  of  mines  of  S.  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

JSAINTS,  Cape,   a  point  of  land  on  the  e. 
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coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  Green  Bay  and 
that  of  Cataline. 

[Saints,  two  islands  near  Guadaioupe  Island. 
See  Zaintes.] 

SAIZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru* 

SAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan,  in  the  Nuevo  de  Gra- 
nada. 

Sal,  a  river,  of  the  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Castro-Virreyna  in  Peru.  It  rises  m  a  lake 
to  the  s,  of  the  capital,  runs  n.  passes  near  to  this 
capital,  and  turning  e.  enters  the  Isuchaca. 

Sal,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana,  possessed  by 
the  Dutch,  between  the  great  sierra  of  Rinocote 
and  the  river  M azarroni. 

Sal,  another  mountain  of  the  province  pnd 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

Sal,  some  extensive  llanuras  or  pampas  in  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Lipes  of  the  same 
lungdom  as  the  former  mountain. 

Sal,  a  port,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Honduras, *and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Ispana,  between  the  Triumfo  de  la  Cruz  and 
the  river  Ulua. 

Sal,  some  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  California', 
or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  with  the  addition  of  Si 
Puedes.  They  are  various,  and  having  their  pe- 
culiar names.  The  largest  of  them  are  called 
Las  Animas,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Estevan,and  San 
Agustin.  They  are  situate  in  the  interior  of  the 
ffulf,  and  form  a  chain  from  the  coast  as  &r  as 
Nueva  Espana,  leaving  only  some  very  narrow 
channels,  of  difiicult  entrance  for  vessels :  and 
thence  they  are  called  Sal  Si  Puedes. 

Sal,  some  isles  or  shoals  of  rock  near  the  n. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  La  Cruz 
del  Padre,  to  the  w.  of  the  Fall  of  Anguila,  and 
very  near  to  it. 

Sal,  another  river,  ofthe  kingdom  of  Chile; 
which  flows  down  from  the  cordiUera  of  the  Andes, 
and  runs  to  the  w,  through  the  desert  tract  of 
Atacama :  its  waters  are  extremely  dear  but  salt, 
and  it  enters  the  S.  Sea.  ^ 

SALA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  which  runs  n.  n.  e.  and 
enters  the  Parani,  between  the  Areco  and  the 
Dos  Hermanas. 

SALADA,  a  bay  and  river  of  the  coast  ofthe 
S.  Sea,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Copiapo,  in  the  kiugdom  of  Chile.  [Lat.  25^ 
4(K5.f  ^ 

SAI4ADILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Saladillo,  another  settlement,  in  the  same 
province,  on  the  shore  of  the  riyer  Dulce,  and 
s,  of  the  Turupampa. 

Saladillo,  a  river,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ajres :  it  is  an  arm  of  the 
river  Salado,  which  runs  s.  and  entere  the  Pa- 
rana. 

Saladillo,  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  formerl  It  rises  in  the 
Pampas,  runs  s.  s,  e.  for  many  leagues,  and  enters 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  the  Patagonians. 

Saladillo,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  which  runs  e. 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cviy  of  Cordoba,  and 
enters  the  Tercero. 

SALADO,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru.  It  has 
its  rise  from  many  streams  which  flow  down  from 
the  serranias  of  this  kingdom  in  lat.  S4^,  but 
principally  from  those  streams  of  the  vallej  of 
Calchadui,  where  it  incorporates  with  another 
which  flows  down  irom  the  s*  w,  and  these  united 
run  to  the  valley  of  Huachipas,  which  name  the 
said  river  hei*e  takes,  but  afterwards  changes  for 
that  of  Cbaromoros,  from  a  place  thus  called ; 
and  being  named  a  little  lower  down  the  Pasage, 
as  being  where  it  roust  necessarily  be  passed, 
and  not  without  risk,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
current,  by  those  travelling  by  the  high  road 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Salta.  It  is  afterwards 
called  De  Balbuena,  as  it  washes  the  lands  and 
fort  of  the  settlement  of  this  name :  but  before 
this,  at  some  distance,  it  is  joined  by  the  river 
"Piedras,  which  is  the  best  water  of  any  in  the 
province;  passes  lower  down  by  the  jurisdiction 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  from  whence  it  runs  80 
leagues  with  the  name  of  the  Salado,  and  loses 
itself  about  86  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  the  city  of  Santa 
F^  in  a  lake  called  Mar  Chiquito,  [or  Lal^e  Sala- 
daa  of  the  Porangos.*] 

After  it  passes  the  boundaries  of  Salta,  it  turns 
to  s.  e.  runs  for  a  great  distance  by  the  side  pf  the 
Chacos,  or  Dulce,  .and  lastly  is  joined  by  this 
river  previous  to  its  disemboguement. 

Its  whole  course  is  upwards  of  SOO  leagues, 
and  it  formerly  reached  as  liar  as  the  city  of  Santa 
F6,  where  it  formed  a  peninsula  with  an  arm  of 
the  Parani ;  but  from  having  opened  to  itself 
some  new  channels  from  its  great  swellings,  it 
runs  into  the  lake  which  it  now  forms*  It  has 
been  endeavoured  to  bring  it  back  to  its  native 
bed^  as  likely  thus  to  be  beneficial  to  the  trade 


with  Santa  F^  and  Baenos  Ayres  by  Parani, 
and  as  hindering  a  great  rouna-about  journey; 
but  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  left  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was,  from  the  numberless  difficulties  at- 
tending the  project. 

Salado,  another  river,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  flows  down  from  the  cordJUera  into 
a  deep  valley,  by  which  it  runs  immediately  upon 
the  confines  of  Peru.  Its  waters  are  so  salt  as 
not  to  be  drinkable. 

Salado,  another,  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Apaches  Indians  in  Nuevo  Mexico  to  the 
s.  w.  and  which  enters  the  Gila  opposite  the  set- 
tlement of  La  Tota. 

Salado,  another,  of  the  province  and  cmre^ 
gimiento  of  Atacaroa  in  Peru,  which  rund  nearly 
Wp  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  Port  Betas. 

Salado,  another,  a  small  river,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  T^rija  in 
the  same  kingdom  as  the  former,  which  runs  e» 
and  enters  the  Pilcomayo. 

Salado,  another,  also  small,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay;  which  runs  it.  and 
then  turns  w.  to  enter  the  Paraguay  opposite  the 
city  of  La  Asunsion. 

Salado,  another,  of  the  island  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  rises  ir 
the  sierra  of  Banaisa  of  the  n.  coast  and  w.  head^ 
runs  IT. ».  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Ba- 
raderos. 

Salado,  another,  of  the  same  island  as  the 
former,  which  rises  in  the  sierra  Prieta,  to  the  inw 
of  the  Lake  Enriquillo,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  se^ 
between  the  Bay  of  Peur  and  that  of  Gros 
Gravies. 

Salado,  another,  of  the  same  island,  near  the 
It.  coast,  in  the  e.  head.  It  is  small,  and  eaters 
the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Barbacoa. 

Salado,  another,  also  of  the  same  island  as 
the  former,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French, 
on  the  s.  coast,  between  the  Trou  Petit  and  the 
river  Guillermo. 

Salado,  another,  a  small  river,,  of  the  island 
Martinique,  which  runs  it.  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
opposite  Fort  Trinidad  and  the  Bay  of  Sazevout. 

Salado,  a  lake  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  carregimienio  of 
Coquimbo,  between  the  ports  of  Juncal  and 
Chimiral. 

[SALAGUA,  Port,  on  the  w.  coast  of  New 
Mexico,  is  near  the  rough  headland  called  Sao 
Tiago,  and  eight  leagues  from  the  valley  of  Co* 
lima.  Here  are  two  good  harbours  csuled  Las 
Calletas,  or  the  CreeM).  where  many  ships  may 
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ride.  That  to  the  n,  w.  is  very  safe,  and  land* 
locked  against  all  winds,  though  smaller  than 
the  other.  Between  Salugua  and  the  White 
Rock  (which  joins  the  head-land)  is  the  port  of 
St.  Tioga.    In  ht.  19°  4^  n.] 

SALA-HONDA,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  Sea,  and  province  and  government  of  Choco 
in  the  district  of  Barbacoas,  one  of  those  which 
ferm  the  first  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river 
Patia. 

SALAMANCA,  a  city,  in  the  province  and 
ffovernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  N  uevo  Rejno 
oe  Granada.  At  the  present  day  nothing  but 
a  small  village,  and  called  La  Ramada.  It  is  in 
the  plain  of  iJp&r  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Los  Keyes  near  the  mountaitis.  It  is  of  a  very 
bad  climate,  aUd  in  its  district  is  a  mine  of  veiy 
fine  copper. 

SAi«AMANCA,atown  of  the  province  anddica/- 
^a  mayor  of  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva  Espana. 

[Salamanca,  a  pretty  little  town  of  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Guanaxuato  (according  to  Hum- 
boldt), situate  in  a  plain  rising  insensibly  by 
Temascatio,  Burras,  and  Cuevas,  towards  Gua- 
naxuato.    Height  1757  metres,  or  5762  feet.] 

Salamanca,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghniento  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in 
Peru. 

Salamanca,  another,  of  the  kingdom  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoac&n  in  Nueva  Espana; 
bounaed  by  that  of  Nueva  Galicia. 

Salamanca  de  Balcalar,  a  citv  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Yucatan  m  Nueva 
Espafia;  foun&d  by  the  Adelantado,  Francisco 
de  Montejo,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  memory  of 
his  native  place.  It  is  small,  but  handsome  and 
well  built ;  situate  on  the  e.  of  the  isthmus  which 

i'oins  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  with  the  continent, 
t  has  120  houses,  and  a  small  fort  with  a  strong 
garrison ;  but  its  territory  is  extremely  low  and 
always  inundated  ;  and  accordingly  its  climate  is 
unhealthy,  and  it  is  subject  to  an  insufierable 
plague  of  mosquitoes.  [Lat.  18^  53^  fi.  long. 
88**  bW  W.I 

SALAMANQUILLA,  a  small  island  of  the  N. 
Sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, between  the  Grande  of  Tintinpan,  and  the 
point  of  San  Bernardo. 

SALAQUICHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Choco  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former  island.  It  rises  in  its  mountains,  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  mouth 
of  the  river  Atrato. 


SALAS,  a  settlementof  the  province  and  cor- 
tesimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

SALAZAR  DE  LAS  Palmas,  a  city  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  See  the  article 
Palmas. 

SALBUTIQUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Nicai'agua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gruatemala :  it  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Pacific  to 
the  a),  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel. 

SALCABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Huaribamba. 

Salcabamba,  a  beautiful  and  extensive  val- 
ley in  the  province  and  corregimiertto  of  Pat&2  in 
the  same  kmgdom  as  the  former  settlement,  shut 
in  on  two  sides  by  a  Cordillera  of  mountains,  and 
on  the  third  by  the  river  Peren6.  It  is  of  the 
district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  missions  of  Caxa- 
marouilla. 

SALDAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  C6rdoba. 

SALDANA,  a  rapid  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada :  it  runs  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  La  Plata  to  n.  e.  and,  after  collecting  in  its 
course  the  waters  of  others,  enters  the  Grande 
de  la  Magdalena  by  the  a?,  part.  Wherever  this 
river  is  passed,  it  is  at  great  risk,  from  the  strength 
of  its  currents. 

Saldana,  r  paramo  or  desert  mountain,  which 
is  very  lofty,  and  constantly  covered  with  snow, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito  :  to  the  e.  of  that  of  Co- 
topaxi.     It  is  discovered  from  Yallevicioso. 

SALE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  Guada- 
lupe, which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  s.  39., 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Sence  and  the 
Bay  of  La  Cruz. 

SALEM,  a  citv  and  capital  of  Essex  County, 
in  the  province  of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England,  13  miles  n.  of  Boston,  where 
there  is  a  church  of  veiy  fine  architecture.  It  is 
situate  in  a  plain  between  two  rivers,  and  has 
two  forts,  called,  the  one  Winter,  and  the  other 
Summer.  It  is  where  the  colonies  of  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts  made  their  first  establishment,  and 
whither  the  port  of  Boston  transferred  the  par- 
liament of  England  in  1774,  when  the  disturb- 
ances  were  beginning  between  these  colonies  and 
the  European  Metropolis.  This  city  is  cele- 
brated for  its  building  of  ships  and  fishing-smacks, 
and  carries  on  a  great  commerce  with  the  islands. 
The  severity  witn  which  sentence  is  passed  on 
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criminals  by  its  tribunal,  is  the  cause  why  there 
are  more  put  to  death  here  than  in  all  the  other 
part?  of  New  England.  The  tribunal  of  the 
city  celebrates  its  meetings  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  the  months  of  June  and  November. 

[Salem  is  now  properly  denominated  the  port 
Qf  entry  and  post-town  of  Massachusetts,  be- 
sides being  the  capital  of  Essex  County.  It 
lies  four  miles  n.  w.  of  Marblehead,  and  15  n, 
by  e.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  second  town  for 
^ize  in  the  commonwealth,  containing  (in  1790) 
92S  houses  and  7921  inhabitants,  and,  except 
Plymouth,  the  oldest;  was  settled  in  1628,  by 
Governor  Elndicot,  and  was  called  by  the  In- 
dians, Naumkeag. 

Here  are  a  society  of  Quakers,  an  episcopal 
church,  and  five  congregational  societies.  The 
town  is  situate  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  two 
small  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
Rivers.  The  former  of  these  passes  into  Beverly 
Harbour,  and  has  a  drawbridge  across  it,  built 
many  years  ago  at  private  expense.  At  this 
place  some  part  of  the  shipping  of  the  town  is 
fitted  out ;  but  the  principal  harbour  and  place 
for  business  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  at 
South  River,  if  that  may  properly  be  called  a 
river  which  depends  on  the  flowing  of  the  sea 
for  the  water  it  contains.  So  shoal  is  this  har- 
bour, that  vessels  which  draw  more  than  10  or 
12  feei  of  water,  must  be  laden  and  unladen  at  a 
distance  from  the  wharfs  by  the  assistance  of 
lighters.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience, 
more  navigation  is  owned,  and  more  trade  car- 
ried on  in  Salem,  than  in  any  port  in  the  common- 
.wealth,  Boston  excepted. 

The  fishery,  the  trade  to  the  West-Indies,  to 
Europe,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  East-Indies, 
and  tne  freighting  business  from  the  S.  States,  are 
here  all  pursued  with  energy  and  spirit.  A  bank 
was  established  and  incorporated  here  in  1792. 
The  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  this  place  is 
equalled  by  nothing  but  their  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  severe  economy.  This  latter  virtue 
forms  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  people  of  this  town.  Some  persons  of  rank, 
in  former  times,  having  carried  it  to  an  unbecom- 
ing length,  gave  a  character  to  the  people  in 
general,  of  a  disgraceful  parsimony.  But  wnether 
this  reproach  was  over  justly  applied  in  so  exten- 
sive a  measure  or  not,  nothing  can  be  more  inju- 
rious than  to  continue  it  at  the  present  time ;  for 
it  may  justly  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
at  this  day,  that,  with  a  laudable  attention  to  the 
ac<]uisition   of  property,  they  exhibit  a  public 
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spirit  and  hospitality,  alike  honourable  to  them- 
selves and  their  country.  A  general  plainness 
and  neatness  in  dress,  buildings  and  equipage, 
and  a  certain  stillness  and  gravity  of  manner, 
perhaps  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  commercial 
people,  distinguish  them  from  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolis. 

A  court-house,  built  in  1786,  at  the  joint  ex* 
pense  of  the  county  and  town,  forms  a  principal 
ornament,  and  is  executed  in  a  style  of  architec- 
ture that  would  add  to  the  elegance  of  any  city  in 
the  Union.  The  supreme  judicial  court  holds  a 
term  here  the  second  Tuesday  of  November,  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  and  sessions,  the  second 
Tuesday  of  March  and  September.  A  manu&c- 
tory  or  duck  and  sail-clotn  was  lately  instituted 
here,  and  is  prosecuted  with  much  spirit. 

The  melancholy  delusion  of  1692,  respecting 
witchcraft,  originated  in  this  town,  in  the  famUy 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paris,  the  then  minister,  and  here 
was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  bloody  business. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  at  a  place  called, 
frdm  the  number  of  executions  which  took  place 
there,  Gallows  Hill,  the  graves  of  the  unhappy 
sufierers  may  yet  be  traced.  Though  this  unforf* 
tunate  and  aisgraceful  business  was  chiefly  trans- 
acted here,  it  is  well  known  that  the  leading 
people,  both  of  church  and  state,  in  the  colony, 
took  an  active  part  in  it.  Unjust  therefore  and 
highly  absurd  it  is  to  fix  a  peculiar  odium  on  the 
town  of  Salem  for  what  was  the  general  weak- 
ness or  crime  of  the  country. 

The  town  of  Salem  is  connected  with  Beverly 
by  Essex  Bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  length, 
erected  1789.  It  is  high  water  here,  at  full  and 
change,  30  minutes  after  11  o'clock.  The  works 
for  the  the  defence  of  the  harbour  consist  of  a 
fort  and  citadel.   Lat.  42°  29'  n.  long.  70^  5F  w.} 

E Salem  Village.    See  Danvers!} 
Salem,  a  Moravian  settlem^it  in  the  N.  W» 
Territory,  situate  on  Muskingum  River.     It  was 
forsaken  in  1782,  and  plundered  by  the  Indians, 
who  were  allies  of  the  British  army  .J 

[Salem,  a  Moravian  settlement  m  the  N.  W. 
Territoiy,  t^ituate  on  the  «.  c.  branch  of  Monon- 
gahela  Kiver ;  two  miles  from  Guadenhutten,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  69  miles  w*  of 
Pittsburg.  Congress  granted  4000  acres  of  land 
to  the  l/nited  Brethren^  or  Moravians,  Sept.  3y 
1788,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  ihe  Chris- 
tian religion  among  the  heathenTj 

[Salem,  New,  a  Moravian  settlement  of  Chris- 
tian Indians,  on  Huron  River,  and  near  Pett- 
quotting,  on  the  s.  side  of  Lake  Erie.   The  plan^ 
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tations  are  on  the  w.  bank'  of  the  river,  and  the 
dwelling  houses  on  the  e.  side,  which  is  high 
land.  In  June  1786,  their  new  chapel  was  con- 
secrated, and  is  better  built  than  that  at  Pill- 
gerruh.] 

'  [Salem,  a  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  e. 
by  Cumberland,  and  w.  by  Delaware  River.  It 
is  divided  into  nine  townships ;  those  on  Dela- 
ware River  are  generally  excellent  for  pasture, 
and  have  large  dairies.  The  land  affords,  be- 
sides, fine  banked  meadows,  which  produce  flax, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grain ;  but  the 
people  are  subject  to  intermittent  fevers.  Here 
the  Quakers  have  four  meeting-houses,  the  Pres- 
byterians four,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Ana- 
baptists three,  and  the  German  Lutherans  one. 
It  x:ontains  10,437  inhabitants.  AUoway  Creek, 
in  this  county,  which  runs  into  the  Delaware,  is 
navigable  16  miles  for  shallops,  with  several  ob- 
structions of  draw-bridges.l 
{[Salem,  a  post-town  of  New  Jersey,  and  ca- 

Sital  of  Salem  County,  situate  on  a  branch  of 
alem  Creek,  about  S-|  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  Delaware  Bay.  It  contains  a  meeting'-house 
for  Baptists,  one  for  Quakers,  and  one  for  Me- 
thodists ;  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  ^bout  100 
houses,  most  of  them  built  with  brick,  and  many 
of  them  elegant.  There  is  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  cre.ek,  and  so  far  vessels  of  40  or  50  tons 
burden  can  go  up;  It  is  1'6  miles  n.  w,  of  Bridge- 
town, eight  5.  by  ®.  of  Woodstown,  and  87  s.  to. 
by  s.  of  Philadelphia.! 

[Salem,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Orleans 
County,  at  the  5.  end  of  Lake  Memphremagog.J 

[Salem,  New,  a  township  in  Rockingham 
County,  N.  Hampshire,  in  the  s,  w,  comer  of 
the  county,  .adjoining  Plastow,  and  divided  from 
Methuen  by  the  Massachusetts  line.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1750,  and  contains  ISIS  inhabi- 
tants ;  distant  43  miles  iirom  Portsmouth.! 

[Salem,  a  township  in  W.  Chester  County, 
New  York,  bounded  «.  and  ^.  'by  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  w.  4)y  Poundridge  and  Bedford 
townships  and  Croten  River.  It  contains  145S 
inhabitants ;  of  whom  "SOS  are  electors,  and  19 
slaves.] 

[S A  lem,  a  township  on  the  e.  bounds  of  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York,  bounded  w.  by  Ar- 
syle,  and  s.  by  Albany  County.  It  contains  SI 86 
inhabitants ;  of  whom  368  are  electors,  and  SS 
slaves.] 

[Salem,  the  name  of  two  townships  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  one  in  Luzerne  County,  the  ofther 
iii  that  of  Westmoreland.] 

[Salem,  a  post-town  of  N.  Carolina,  Stakes 
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County,  on  the  w.  side  of  Wack -Creek,  which, 
with  other  streams,  forms  the  Gargalis^  and 
empties  into  Yadkin  River.  It  contains  above 
100  houses,  regularly  built,  and  chiefly  occupied 
by  tradesmen.  A  paper-mill  has  been  erected 
here  by  the  Moravians,  which  is  very  useful.  The 
Moravians  formed  this  settlement  in  1766.  It  is 
SO  miles  s.  e.  of  Arai*at  or  Pilot  Mountain,  S4 
n.  e.  by  w.  of  Salisbury.] 

[Salem,  the  chief  town  of  Surry  County,  in 
Salisbury  district,  N.  Carolina.] 

SALES^  Etangs,  or  Salt  Lakes,  in  Ca- 
nada. They  are  eight,  large  and  small,  and  near 
the  s,  coast  of  Lake  Erie. 

fSALFORD,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  town- 
ships in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.] 

[SALGADO,  a  river  on  the  coast  of  Pemam- 
buco,  Brazil,  IS  leagues  it.  e.  of  Rigo  Lagoa  de 
Sal,  or  Salt  Lake  River.  It  is  navigable  only 
for  small  boats ;  but  the  harbour  is  very  good, 
lyin^  behind  the  sands.] 

SALINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  opposite  some  rough  sierras:  It  is  of 
an  hot  temperature,  very  barren  and  reduced, 
and  may  contain  about  S5  housekeepers,  and  as 
many  other  Indians,  who  live  by  collecting  salt 
from  a  saline  of  three  springs  on  the  shore  of  a 
river,  and  called  Guacha  Chmibaque  and  Salina 
Grande.  They  do  not  apply  themselves  to  any 
thing  else,  save  the  bringing  of  fuel  from  the 
mountains  for  strangers,  who  come  hither  to  buy 
the  salt.  [Twenty-five  miles  c.  s.  e.  from  the 
setdement  of  Chita,  and  11  a),  of  the  town  of 
Pore.] 

Salina,  another  settlement,  in  the  district  of 
the  corregimiento  of  Las  Cinco  Leguas  de  la  Ciu- 
dad  of  Quito. 

Salina,  a  lar^^e  lake,  and  with  this  surname, 
in  the  inland  of  St.  Christopher :  in  the  extre- 
mity which  looks  to  thes.  e.  surrounded  by -others 
smaller. 

Salina,  another  Irice,  also  large,  of  salt  water, 
in  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  the  extremity 
which  looks  to  the  s.  w,  very  near  the  coast. 

Salina,  another,  in  the  island  of  Guada- 
Joupe,  on  the  point  by  the  castles  of  Grand 
Tierra. 

Salina,  another,  of  the  same  island  as  the 
former ;  on  the  i.  coast  of  Grand  Tierra,  near 
the  settlement  of  Santa  Ana. 

Salina,  another,  of  the  island  of  St.  Domin- 
go, on  the  n.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Grande  de  Yaque. 

Salina,  another,  of  the  province  and  govem- 
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ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  w.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Canada  Larga. 

Salin  A,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
corresimieMo  of  Chancaj  in  Peru,  opposite  the 
faraSones  or  isles  of  Guaura. 

Salina,  a  small  island  in  the  N.  Sea,  between 
the  Caicos  and  the  shoal  of  the  Panuelo  Quad- 
rado. 

Salina,  another  isle,  situate  near  the  former, 
and  to  the  5.  of  it. 

Salin  A,  a  point  of  land  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  Bay  of  Ocoa 
and  the  Point  of  Nizao. 

Salin  A,  another  point  of  the  same  island  as 
the  former,  on  the  n^  coast,  with  the  surname  of 
Pequefia,  to  distinguish  it;  between  the  islands 
La  Koehe  and  Del  Af  anglar. 

rSALiif  A.    See  Salt.] 

SALINAS,  a  settlement  and  real  of  mines  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon  in  N.  America.  Its 
^jurisdiction  is  bounded  w,  by  the  province  of 
Coaquila,  and  its  district  is  peopled  with  Infidel 
Indians,  although  these  have  never  committed 
any  hostilities.  The  king,  however,  maintains 
here  a  corporal  and  10  soldiers,  to  restrain  them. 
The  population  consists  of  50  femilies  of  Spani- 
ards, Musteesy  and  M ulattoes,  who  were  formerly 
employed  in  the  working  of  the  mines  of  silver, 
which  have  produced  much  metal,  and  of  very 

Sood  alloy ;  although  they  are  now  fallen  into 
ecay,  as  having  amongst  the  silver  a  great  mix* 
ture  of  lead.  The  me&ls  are  carried  to  be  re- 
fined to  the  reals  of  Zacatecas,  Sombrerete, 
Guaniyuato,  and  Chiauagua.  They  breed  also 
here  a  portion  of  cattle,  but  cultivate  very  few 
seeds  and  vegetable  productions.  [Ninety-seven 
miles  e.  of  Monastery.] 

Salinas,  another  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru. 

Salinas,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Pablo,  in  the  akaUUa  mayor  of  Tacuba  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Elspafia. 

Salinas,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
taimhip  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Amargoso,  near  the  coast,  and 
the  village  of  Webasau. 

Salinas,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre'* 
gimienlo  of  Ibarra  in  the  kin^om  of  Quito  :  ni 
of  the  settlement  of  Cayasqui  or  Caguasqui. 

Salinas,  another,  of  the  province  and  corr^- 
gimiento  of  Potosi  in  Peru,  situate  in  the  valley 
of  its  name. 

Salinas,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  on 
the  coast  of  the  valley  of  NiDiue. 
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Salinas,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru :  rounded 
in  the  llanura  of  Misque  in  1549,  by  Captain  An- 
dres de  Salinas,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  It 
is  large,  of  a  fertile  and  pleasant  territory,  but 
very  thinly  peopled,  through  want  of  commerce; 
although  it  oe  not  without  some  fisimilies  of  dis** 
tinction.    In  lat.  18^  $, 

Salinas,  another,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Leon,  and  valley  or  its  namow  It  is  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  this  government;  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  are  bred  very  many  goats ; 
but  its  fruits  and  seeds  are  few.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  saline  spot,  on  which  it  stands ;  is  inha- 
bited by  18  families  of  Indians,  and  is  12  leagues 
It.  w.  of  the  capital. 

Salinas,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  which  runs  s.  and  enters  that  of  Gama- 
lotal. 

Salinas,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  coast 
of  the  S.  Sea,  and  province  and  government  of 
Choco,  to  the  it.  of  the  Cape  of  Corrieiites. 

Salinas,  a  point  in  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 

1>her,  looking  to  s.  w.\  thus  called  firom  some 
akes  in  it,  and   in  which  there  is   plenty  of 
salt. 

Salinas,  another,  on  the  s,  w.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinique. 

Salinas,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  captainship  of  Para  and  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  between  the  point  of  Latigisca  and  the 
inountain  Pirausu, 

Salinas,  another,  which  is  the  extremity  of 
the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Puni,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Guayaquil  and  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

Salinas,  a  valley  or  extensive  llanura  in  the 
district  of  the  corregimiento  of  Cuzco  and  king- 
dom of  Peru;  wherein  is  a  salt-water  fountain, 
fi'om  whence  they  collect  much  salt.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  1538, 
between  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Diegp  de  Al- 
magro. 

Salinas,  another  valley,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichos  and  Tarija,  in  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former ;  near  the  river  Bermejo. 

Salinas,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicoya  and  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Salinas,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  akaldia  mavov  of  Tecoantepcc  in  Nueva  £s- 
pana,  at  a  small  distance  firom  its  capital. 

Salinas,  a  shoal  of  rocks,  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  captmnship  of  Rio  Grande  in 
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Brazil :  it  is  between  the  point  of  Tiburon  and 
the  settlement  of  Obrandive. 

Salinas,  a  bay  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Martinique,  on  the  side  of  the  pmnt  of  this 
name. 

Salikas,  another  point  of  land,  on  the  t0. 
coast  of  the  island  Tortuga,  near  that  of  St. 
Domingo. 

Salinas,  a  desolate  tract,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

SALINE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  n.  c,  and 
enters  the  Pasus. 

Salinb,  another  river,  of  the  same  province 
and  government ;  which  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters 
tbe  Mississippi. 

Saline,  a  laree  pool  or  lake  in  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  and  on  the  5.  coast  of  La  Gran 
Tierra,  close  to  the  settlement  of  San  Francisco. 

Saline,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana  in  N.  America  :  on  the 
dhore  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  name, 
to  enter  the  Mississippi.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
celebrated  mines  of  La  Mote.  [Here  all  the  salt 
is  made  which  is  used  in  the  Illinois  country, 
from  a  salt  spring  which  is  at  this  place.  It  is  near 
nine  miles  9.  w,  by  s.  from  Kaskaskias  village.] 

[Saline.    See  Salin a.] 

[SALISBURY,  a  fertile  district  of  N.  Caro- 
Una,  which  comprehends  the  counties  of  Rock- 
ingham, Guilfoiti,  Montgomeij,  Stokes,  Surry, 
Iredell)  Rowen,  Cabarras,  and  Mecklenberg.  It 
is  bounded  it.  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  s.  by 
the  State  of  S.  Carolina.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
several  parts,  and  works  have  been  erected  which 
manu&cture  pig,  bar-iron«  &c.  to  a  considerable 
amount ;  tobacco  of  gooa  quality  is  cultivated 
here,  and  the  planters  are  wealthy.  It  contains 
66,480  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  8138  are 
slaves.] 

S Salisbury,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
la  post-town,  is  situate  in  Rowan  County,  on 
the  n.  w.  side  of  Cane  Creek,  about  five  miles 
from  its  junction  with  Yadkin  River.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  gaol,  and  about  100  houses.  It 
is  a  flourishing  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  coun- 
try, and  lies  about  25  miles  s.  of  the  Moravian 
settlements,  SI  I  w,  s.  w.  of  Halifax,  70  w.  s.  w. 
of  Hillsborough,  83  n.  w.  by  w.  of  Fayettville. 
Lat.  S5«  i3'  n.  long.  80°  34'  w.] 

[Salisbury,  a  township  in  Bssex  County, 
Massachusetts;  is  divided  into  two  parishes. 
The  most  ancient  settlement  in  this  town  is  in 
the  lower  parish,  at  which  place  the  c^eneral 
court  of  the  fi^rmer  province  of  Massaoiusetts 
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Bay  was  sometimes  held.  The  part  of  the  town 
at  present  most  flourishinr,  is  a  point  of  land 
fbrmed  hy  the  junction  of  Merrimack  and  Powow 
Rivers.  Here  is  a  village  very  pleasantly  situate 
on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  where,  before 
the  revolution  war,  ship-building  was  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  which,  though  now 
much  decreased,  is  still  not  wholly  laid  aside ; 
and  this,  with  its  auxiliarv  trades,  and  some 
little  navigation,  owned  and  fitted  here,  give  the 
place  a  very  lively  and  busy  appearance.  The 
continental  fiigate  Alliance,  was  built  at  this 
place,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hacket,  a  veiy 
respectable  naval  architect.  It  is  between  three 
ana  four  miles  n.  of  Newbury  Port,  and  35  n.  n.  e. 
of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  1640,  and 
contliins  1780  inhabitants.  See  Powow  River.] 

[SALTSBtTRT,  a  township  of  Vermont,  on  Ot- 
ter Creek,  in 'Addison  County.  Trout  Pond,  or 
Lake  Donmore,  five  miles  low,  and  two  broad, 
is  in  this  town.  It  contains  tm  inhabitants,  and 
is  15  miles  e.  by  m  of  Mount  Independence.] 

j]Sali»bury,  a  considerable  a|rricultural  town- 
ship in  Hillsborough  County,  ^ew  Hampshire. 
It  18  situate  on  the  w,  side  of  Merrimack  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  Blackwater  River,  and  opposite 
to  Canterbury;  10  or  12  miles  n.  of  Concord.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1768,  and  contains  1S7S  in- 
habitants.] 

[Salisburt,  the  Wiatiac  of  the  Indians,  is  the 
n.  w.  township  of  Connecticut,  Litchfield  County, 
having  Massachusetts  n.  and  New  Yoik:  w.  Here 
are  several  forges  and  iron-works,  and  a  paper- 
mill.  During  the  late  war  several  pieces  of  can- 
non were  cast  in  this  town.] 

{Salisbury,  a  town  of  Delaware,  Newcastle 
County,  on  the  n .  side  of  Duck  Creek,  on  the  s. 
line  of  the  county ;  9f  miles  «.  e.  of  Noxtown, 
and  12  n.  w.  of  Dover.] 

[Salisbury,  the  name  of  two  townshipsr  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  one  in  Lancaster  Coun^,  the 
other  m  that  of  Northampton.] 

[Salisbury,  a  post-town  of  Maryland,  situate 
on  the  e.  shore  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  in  Somerset 
County,  between  the  two  principal  branches  of 
Wicomico  River.  It  contains  aoout  SO  houses, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  lumber  trade.  It 
is  five  miles  s.  of  the  Delaware  State-line,  16 
ft.  w.  of  Snowhill,  and  47  s.  of  Dover  in  Dela- 
ware State.] 

FSalisbury,  a  small  town  of  Virginia,  SO 
miles  from  Alexandria,  15  from  Leesburg.j 

[Salisbury,  an  island  at  the  w.  end  ot  Hud- 
son's Straits,  e.  of  Nottingham  Island.  Lat.  63^ 
29'  n.  long.  76°  47'  w.} 
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[Salisrury  Point  forms  the  n.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Memmack  River,  or  Newbury  Har- 
bour, in  Massachusetts.  Lat»  42^  49^  n.  long. 
70°  50^  a>.] 

SALIYASi  a  numerous  nation  of  Indians « of 
the  province  and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Revno  de  Granada,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Meta  and  Cazarare.  It  is  di- 
vided into  tribes ;  some  of  which  inhabit  the  w, 
and  others  the  e.  of  the  river  Yichada. 

Thej  are  the  most  docile,  pacific,  and  well  in- 
clined Indians  of  any  known,  notwithstanding 
their  character,  in  some  degree,  denies  this  as- 
sertion ;  for  their  customs  are  wildly  extravagant. 
When  the  time  of  sowing  comes,  all  the  young 
men  go  out  to  labour,  and,  being  formed  into 
ranks,  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  old  men  a  fu- 
rious lashing :  this,  they  say,  is  to  beat  out  idle- 
ness from  youth,  and  there  is  no  one  that  ever 
complains  of  this  treatment.  They  delighted  to 
carry  very  shining  arms,  although  they  were  too 
cowardly  to  use  them;  ai\|d  giving  as  excuse, 
that  their  ancestors  never  fought.  It  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  women,  every  o^y,  to  comb  the 
hair  of  their  husbands^  sons,  brotners,  and  guests, 
to  dress  it,  and  anoint  their  bodies  :  and  in  this 
they  apend  the  greater  part  of  their  time ;  whilst 
the  sole  business  of  the  men  is  to  sit  still,  and  to 
take  care  lest  the  operation  be  troublesome; 
frequently  looking  at  themselves  in  a  mirror. 
They  look  upon  it  as  a  great  affliction  when  their 
wives  bear  twins ;  as  they  consider  it  as  a  dis- 
honour to  their  persons.  The  unhappy  woman, 
in  this  case,,  ei^periences  the  reproacn  of  all  her 
sex,  who,  without  considering  that  the  same 
may  be  their  own  lot,  pour  forth  volleys  of  abuse, 
bv  calling  her  mother  of  mice,  in  as  much  as 
these  animab  bring  forth  half  a  dozen  at  a  time ; 
and  others  calling  tier  cachi^camos^  which  animals 
produce  more  at  a  time,  and  more  frequently. 
They,  accordingly,  always  kill  one  of  the  chil- 
dren^ without  permitting  any  one  to  know  the 
act ;  since  the  husband  invariably  supposes  one 
of  the  children  to  be  the  fruit  of  infidelity,  and, 
consequently,  carries  his  wife  before  the  cazique, 
who  beats  her  unmercifully,  in  the  presence  of 
other  women,  to  deter  them  from  the  same  act. 
The  Jesuits  of  Santa  F6  reduced  this  nation  of 
the  Salivas  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  the  Cari- 
bes  burnt  and  destroyed  their  settlements,  put- 
ting to  death  the  missionaries,  in  1684 ;  and  have 
frequently  since  repeated  their  invasions. 

SALIvE,  Point  of,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cosM^t  which  loolo  to  the  e.  of  the  island  Triui"^ 
dad,  close  to  that  of  Los  Arrecifes. 


S  A  L 

[SALLAGUA,  a  harbour  on  the  Z0.  coast  of 
New  Mexico,  which  afibrds  good  anchorage. 
Lat.  19°  4'  n.    See  Salaoua.j 

SALLE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America,  which  runs 
w.  and  enters  the  Seyota  near  the  settlement  of 
Harriskinton. 

SALLIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kiag- 
om  of  Quito. 

SALMEDINA,  a  shoal  of  rocks  and  sand  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Portobello  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  opposite  the  point 
where  stood  the  castle  of  San  Felipe,  entirely  of 
iron ;  at  seven  leagues  distance. 

SaIiMEDina,  another  shoal,  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  Boca  Chica. 

Salmedina,  another,  near  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Honduras  in  N. 
America,  between  the  Morro  Chico  and  the  island 
Utila. 

[SALMON  Fall,  the  name  of  Piscataqua  River 
from  its  head  to  the  Lower  Falls  at  Berwick.  See 
Pascataqua  River.] 

[Salmon  Falls,  in  Saco  River,  on  the  line 
between  the  district  of  Maine  and  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  10  miles  above  Saco  Falls. 
The  number  of  saw-mills  on  the  river  has  neither 
destroyed  or  lessened  the  quantity  of  salmon  on 
it.  The  mill-dams  do  not  extend  across  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  curiosity  in  seeing  the  ex- 
ertion of  these  fish  in  making  their  way  up  the 
falls  :  when  the  sun  shines  clear  in  the  morning, 
they  are  frequently  seen  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise, moving  from  one  rock  to  another,  and 
resting  on  each,  in  spite  of  the  cataract  which 
opposes  their  progress,  until  they  have  gained 
the  still  waters  above.] 

[Salmon  Point,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
of  I^ewfoundland,  and  n.  e.  of  Claune  Point, 
which  is  the  n.  entrance  into  Conception  Bay.] 

SALMORIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  French  division.  The  Spaniards 
burnt  and  destroyed  it  in  1690. 

SALOMON,  islands  of  t]ie  S.  Sea ;  called  also 
De  Mendana,  as  having  been  discovered  by  Al- 
varo  de  Mendana,  bv  order  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cailete,  Viceroy  of  rem,  (and  not  Mendoza,  as 
is  wrongly  stated  by  the  Ex-Jesuit  Coleto),  in 
1367. 

They  are  many,  and  the  principal  were  named 
by  the  said  Mendaiia,  as  follows :  Guadalcanal, 
Santa  Isabel,  Guadalupe,  Arrecife,  Buena-vista^ 
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San  Christoval,  San  Jorge,  Santa  Ana,  San 
Marcos,  San  Nicolas,  San  Geronimo,  La  Galera, 
La  Florida,  San  Dimas,  Ramos,  Santa  Catarina, 
Santiago,  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

The  climate,  in  all  of  them,  is  benign,,  and 
the  territory  fertile ;  and  they  were  inhabited  by 
savages.  But  they  have  not  been  discovered  any 
further  than  their  coasts,  as  none  of  their  disco- 
verers entered  &r  into  them.  That  of  Guadal- 
canal is  SOO  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the 
best  of  them  all ;  and  somewhat  less  than  this  is 
that  of  Santa  Isabel,  in  which  is  the  port  of  Es- 
trella,  large,  cotlvenient,  and  secure.  Greogra- 
phers'differ  about  the  lon^tude  of  these  islands; 
nor  is  their  situation  justfy  ascertained,  no  vessel 
having  since  reconnoitred  them;  so  that  they 
are  actually,  by  soroe^  thought  to  be  only  ima- 
ginary. In  the  journal,  however,  of  the  afore- 
said Alvaro  de  llf  endana,  remitted  to  the  king, 
they  appear  to  be  between  lat.  7®  2S'  5. 

SALs,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  one  of 
the  Villus:  ?0.  of  the  island  Copjper  in  the 
Kind's  Channel  and  Bay  of  Francis  Drake,  and 
to  the  e.  of  the  island  of  Peter.  In  long.  63® 
lat.  18^  i\ 

[SALT  Bay,  or  Baia  Salada,  called  also  Sa- 
lina,  is  30  miles  n.  o^  Cape  Tontoral,  on  the 
coast  of  Chile,  and  on  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
has  a  good  ship-road,  which  is  much  resorted  to 
by  coasting  vessels,  for  loading  salt,  as  well  as 
other  proouce.  Good  fresh  water  may  be  had 
near  tne  road.] 

.  [Salt  Island,  one  of  the  smaller  Virgin  Isles, 
and  w.  of  Cooper's  Island.  Lat.  2P  3(K  n.  Long. 
7P  3'  a?.] 

[Salt  Island,  on  the  s,  coast  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  off  Old  Harbour,  and  n.  n.  e.  of  Port- 
land Point.] 

[Salt  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  W.  Indies. 
Lat.  21°  30'  II.  long.  7P  3'  ®.] 

[Salt  Pond  Bay,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  e.  of  Port  Royal.] 

[Salt  Lake,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  See 
Onondago  Lake.] 

[Salt  River,  in  Kentucky,  is  formed  by  three 
principal  branches,  and  empties  through  the  s,  e. 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  80  yards,  accord- 
ing to  others,  150  yards  wide ;  20  miles  below 
the  Rapids.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  about  60 
miles.  It  has  good  lands  on  its  head  waters, 
but  they  are  low  and  unhealthy;  for  25  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  land  on  each  side  is  level  and 
poor,  and  abounds  with  ponds.  Between  S^t 
and  Green  Rivers  there  are  two   springs    of 


bitumen,  which,  when  analissed,  is  found  to  be 
amber.] 

Salt  River,  on  the  if.  shore  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  is  nearly  due  s.  from  Point  Galina.] 

[Salt  River,  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  W.  Indies, 
into  two  parts,  and  communicates  with  the  ocean 
on  both  sides  of  the  island.  It  is  two  leases  in 
length;  15  or  16  paces  broad.  The  navigation 
is  hazardous,  nor  will  it  admit  vessels  above  25 
tons.] 

Salt.    See  Salina,  and  Saline.] 
SALTASH,  a  townshio  of  Vermont,  Wind- 
sor  CouAty,  12  miles  w.  of  Windsor.    It  contains 
106  inhabitants.]   • 

[SALT  PETRE  Creek,  in  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  falls  into  Gunpowder  River  on  the  w. 
side;  e.n.e,  of  Baltimore,  and  two- miles  fi.  80. 
from  the  w.  point  of  Gunpowder  Neck.] 

[SALT  SPRING  River,  in  the  N.  W.  Ter- 
ritory,  rises  near  the  c.  line  of  the  New  Jersey 
Company's  lands,  and  runsf .  e.  into  Ohio  River, 
10  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and 
nearly  SO,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above  the 
Great  Cave.  It  runs  above  56  miles ;  and*  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  is-  the  salt  spring,  which 
gives  name  to  the  river.] 

Salt  A,  San  Miguel  de,  a  city  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tucumdn  in  Peru^ 
founded  in  1582,  by  Don  Gonzalo  de  Obreu  y 
Figueroa,  with  the  name  of  San  Clemente  de  la 
Nueva  SeviUa,  and  afterwards  translated  by 
Hernando  de  Sesma,  eight  leagues  from  that 
spot,  into  a  beautiful  valfey  called  Lerma,  which 
is  five  leagues  in  circumference^  and  tbrouffh 
which  passes  a  river,  on  the  shore  of  which  the 
city  stands,  and  over  which  is  built  a  conve- 
nient bridge.  This  city,  without  walls,  or  an^ 
other  defence  than  the  valour  of  its  inhabi* 
tants,  has  always  defended  itself  against  the  In- 
fidel Indians,  and  even  rendered  itself  formidable 
to  those  enemies.  It  contains  500  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  400  houses,  a  parish  with  two 
curates,  and  two  vice-parishes,  which  are  San 
Bernardo  and  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria, 
erected  in  1762,  as  a  place  wherein  to  deposit 
the  image  which  used  to  be  in  a  chapel  in  the 
valley  of  Siancas,  near  a  vineyard,  it  has  four 
convents  of  religious  orders ;  namely,  of  San 
Francisco,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Agustii),  and 
La  Merced,  and  a  college  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  abounding  in 
wheat,  rye,  vines,  and  cattle ;  of  the  skins  and 
salted  flesh  of  which  it  makes  a  good  trade; 
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though  the  most  considerable  article  of  com* 
merce  is  that  of  rauleS)  which  are  fattened  in  the 
folds  here,  and  at  the  sale  of  which  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  assemble  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bmaiy  ana  March ;  and  at  this  time  there  are  in 
this  valley  no  less  than  60,000  mdies  and  4000 
horses. 

The  natives  are  subject  to  a  species  of  lefMrosy, 
and  nearly  all  the  women,  after  twenty  years 
old,  have  die  coto  or  swelUng  in  the  throat. 
Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  it  is  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  ^vemor  of  die  pro- 
vince, who  prefers  it  from  its  commerce  and  cli- 
mate, to  Santiago  del  Estero  akid  to  the  camtaL 
[In  lat.  24°  17^  s.  long.  64°  l^SO''®,] 

Salta,  a  river  of  this  province  and  govern- 
ment, which  tahes  its  denomination  from  the 
former  city,  on  the  shore  of  which  it  is  built.  It 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Bermejo. 

SALTILLO,  Santiago  bbl,  a  town  and 
head  setdement  of  the  district  of  the  province 
and  government  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon 
in  MT  America.  It  belongs^  to  the  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara,  and  is  a  necessary  pass  to  those 
travelling  from  Durango  and  Parral  to  the 
coasts  or  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  [From  the  former 
of  those  places  it  is  about  148  miles.]  The  same 
travellers  must  also  proceed  along  the  side  of  a 
narrow  and  confined  port  of  more  than  two 
leagues,  and  by  a  place  at  a  short  distance  from 
this,  called  La  Cuesta  de-  los  Muertos;  where 
dwell  the  nations  of  the  barbarian  Indians,  the 
Tobosos  and  Gavilanes ;  who  perpetrate  incre- 
dible murders  and  depredations  on  passengers. 
It  is  75  leagues  w.  witn  a  slighl;  inclination  to  s* 
of  its  capitaL 

[This  town,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
of  the  Intendancy  of  Durango,  is  surrounded 
with  arid  plains,  in  which  the  traveller  suffers 
very  much  from  want  of  water.  The  table-land 
on  which  the  Saltillo  is  situate,  descends  towards 
Monclova,  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  province 
of  Texas,  where,  in  place  of  European  com,  we 
find  only  fields  covered  wiihcacius.  Population, 
6000.]- 

Saltillo,  another  town  in  the  province  of 
Tepeguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  V  i^caya.  It 
is  a  large  town,  and.  through  it  people  |;enerallv 
pass  into  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon,  as  it  bounds 
this  kingdom  on  the  e.  It  is  of  a  mild  tempera- 
ture, and  60  leagues  e.  n.  e.  of  the  capital  Gua- 
diana. 

SALTO,  Yallb  bbl,  a  valley  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Santiago,  of  the  Idngdom 
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of  Chile ;  thus  called  from  a  fall  of  the  river 
Mapocho,  which,  running  through  a  level  ter- 
ritiwy,  throws  out  an  arm  to  irrigate  this  valley, 
which  being  much  higher  in  the  e«  part  than  any 
other,  causes  the  water  of  the  river  to  form  a 
beautifid  spectacle,  as  it  rudies  down  the  decli- 
vities whicii  present  themselves  in  its  course: 
dus  river  then  spreads  itsdf  into  different  aque- 
duets  whereby  to  fertilize  the  territory,  render- 
ing the  same  abundant  in*  vegetable  productions 
in  the  extreme ;  likewise  the  harvest  is  gathered 
here  one  month  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  hiiu^doffi..  In  short,  it  is 'one  of  the  most 
delightml  qx>ts  to  be  found  in  these  parts.  Half 
a  league  firom  the  capital  and  city  or  Santiago^ 

Salto,  a  river  of  the  province  ctf  Mexico  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  <mters  the  lake  of  Chalco. 

^  Salto,  another  river  of  »the  kingdom  of  Bra* 
zil :  called  thus  from  a  611  whi^  it  makes  for 
the  distance  of  three  leagues.  It  runs  nearly  due 
w.  and  enters  the  Tocantines.  between  the  river 
Seno  and  the  Codieira  Cumplida. 

Salto,  a  setdement  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
tainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil;  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay. 

Saltos,  a  laige  island  of  the  river  ParanA  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay;  thus 
called  from  a  great  fidl  made  fay  the  river  oppo* 
site  it. 

[Salto,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  near  the  river 
Arecife,  about  100  w.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Lat. 
34^  18'  45'^  long.  60°  34'  40^'] 

SALVADOR,  S.  a  city  and  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil ;  situate  in  the  Bay  of  Todos 
Santos.  It  is  large,  rich,  and  well  built,  but  in 
a  territory  so  rough  and  une<]^ual,  as  to  render  its 
access  very  difficult.  Its  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  600  feet ;  and  thus  they  are  obliged 
to  use  machines  for  raising  up  whatever  they  may 
want.  The  upper  plain  of  tne  city  is  as  regular 
as  the  inequality  of  the  territory  will  admit ; 
but  the  streets  are  straight,  and  of  a  sufficient 
wideness,  though  the  greater  part  are  at  their 
entrance  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible  for  car- 
riages :  for  which  reason  the  richer  class  are  car- 
ried about  in  palanquins,  with  curtains  on  each 
side,  and  carried  by  two  Negroes. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Poraas  de  Sousa,  a 
Portuguese,  near  the  Fort  of  San  Antonio ;  in 
the  spot  called  at  the  present  day  Villa  Veya  or 
Ciudad  Vieja ;  and  it  was  afterwards  removed  to 
whero  it  now  stands.    Its  inconvenient  and  irre- 
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gular  situation  does  not  hinder  it  from  being  a 
place  of  ffreat  ooaunerce,  and  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  America.  It  is  well  defended  naturally, 
and  could)  at  little .  expense,  be  rendered  im- 
pregnable ;  for  it  has  natural  ditc^s,  and  other 
exterior  works  of  fortification,  such  as  would 
cause  it,  when  attacked,  to  be  disputed  inch  by 
inch. 

The  e.  part  is  nearly  as  inexpugnable,  and  all 
the  other  parts  are  well  fortified  oy  nature  and 
by  art.  xhe  approaches  also  are  defended  by 
various  forts,  particularly  by  that  of  S.  Pedro, 
l^hich  is  an  irregular  tetragon  of  earth,  studded 
with  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch ;  that  of 
San  Diego,  nearly  of  the  same  figure  and  mate- 
rials, but  without  a  ditch ;  the  powder  magasine 
of  the  same ;  and  another  fort  built  in  arches, 
and  covered  over  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid; 
that  of  San  Antonio,  also  of  the  same  figure,  but 
larger ;  and  the  castle  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Victoria,  situate  about  a  cannon-shot  frpm  that 
of  San  Antonio ;  that  of  San  Bartolom^,  which 
is  defended  by  a  small  port,  wherein  vessels  are 
careened ;  and  those  or  Monferrato,  and  others, 
which  command  the  entrance  of  tiie  bay. 

From  the  above  enumeration,  it  should  appear 
that  nothing  more  could  be  required  to  keep  this 
city  impr^i^able,  than  a  proper  attention  to  the 
mrrisoning  and  supplying  the  above  fcurts.  But 
uis  is  not  the  case;  as  they  are  very  badly 
served,  a  great  part  of  their  guns  being  useless, 
and  the  whole  of  the  military  consisting  only  of 
six  companies  of  regulars,  and  even  these  daily 
diminishing,  under  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
and  an  irregular  method  of  life. 

The  commerce  of  this  capital,  which  is  very 
considerable,  consists  in  linen,  cloths,  hats,  silk 
and  thread  stockings,  grain,  rice,  flour,  biscuit, 
port  wine,  household  utensils,  Negroes,  oil, 
cheese,  butter,  and  bacon,  in  exchange  for  which 
it  gives  of  its  productions :  such  as  gold,  sufjar, 
tobacco,  in  leaf  and  dust ;  brazil-wood,  skins, 
balsam  of  Copay  vi,  ipecacuana,  and  many  other 
druffs.  These  articles  are  conveyed  from  the 
Hi^  City  to  the  Low  City  in  machmes,  at  which 
the  slaves  labour ;  and  there  are  three  of  these 
to  be  hired  publicly.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
hiffher  class  are  distinguished  for  their  courteous 
benaviour,  but  the  lower  orders  are  insolent  to 
a  degree.  The  women  are  more  recluse  here 
than  in  Portugal,  and  are  not  seen  out  of  their 
houses  save  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  they 
go  to  mass,  and  then  very  early  in  the  mominc. 
This  city  is  very  rich  and  commercial ;  the  build- 


ings  are  for  the  most  part  of  stone,  laive,  strong, 
and  richly  furnished.  It  contains  about  SOW 
houses.  The  streets  are  full  of  Negro  slaves,  of 
both  sexes,  all  but  naked,  sweating  with  fiitigue, 
and  groaning  under  the  most  insupportable 
slavery.  But  what  is  the  greatest  shock  to  hii** 
manity,  is  to  see  various  shops  open,  filled  with 
these  poor  creatures,  who  are  exposed  at  certain 
prices,  like  beasts ;  the  masters,  in  &€t,  having 
the  same  authority  over  them  as  over  animals, 
and  treating  them  oftentimes  with  as  great  or 
even  greater  inhumanity. 

The  town  is  dividea  into  high  and  low,  the 
latter  consisting  of  a  certain  &w  streets  nUed 
with  storehouses  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  fi>r  the 
conveni^ice  of  loading  and  unloading ;  and  the 
hiirh  or  upper  part,  which  is  the  principal,  is 
a&mea  wIT  magnificent  buildings,  and,  al^ve 
all,  with  a  catbraral  dedicated  to  San  Salvador, 
wluch  has  fiven  name  to  the  city,  and  is  not  only 
of  beautifm  architecture,  but  adorned  with  fi»e 
sculpture,  and  gilt  inside  and  out ;  enriched  with 
crosses  of  gold,  with  candlesticks,  and  other  pre« 
cious  articles  of  extreme  value,  and  some  so 
heavy  as  to  be  more  than  two  men  can  lift.  Op« 
posite  the  cathedral  is  a  small  platform,  fixmi 
which  you  enjoy  a  beautiful  prospect  of  all  the 
bay,  islands,  &c.  United  to  the  cathedral  is  an  hos- 
pitaJ,  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced, 
a  sumptuous  and  well-endowed  edifice.  On  the 
cathedral  are  dependent  various  parish-churches, 
as  San  Antonio,  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Barbara; 
and  to  the  n.  is  the  college  which  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  the  church  of  which  is  built  of  marble 
brought  from  Europe;  and  this, as  well  as  the  sa* 
cristy,  are  extremely  rich  and  curious,  equally  for 
their  choice  ornaments  as  for  their  fine  sculpture 
and  paintings.  Besides  these  temples  it  contains 
convents  of  the  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  Benedicts, 
Franciscans,  and  Augustins,  a  monastery  of  nuns 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Encamacion,  and  va- 
rious 'chapels  and  oratories.  The  palace,  in 
which  the  viceroy  resides,  is  an  excellent  &bric, 
and  not  less  so  is  the  palace  of  the  archbishop. 
The  tribunal  of  justice,  the  hospital,  and  other 
public  buildings,  correspond  to  the  riches  of  the 
country ;  the  commerce  is  much  enlarged  by  an 
intercourse  with  Rio  Janeiro;  and  near  it  are  % 
many  gold  mines,  abounding  in  this  metal.  The 
Portuguese  government,  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  European  powers,  per- 
mits no  foreigner  to  buy  the  productions  of  die 
country ;  and  they  are  still  more  averse  to  any 
one  bringing  hither  any  foreign  merchandise  for 
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sale.  The  two  reasons  alledged  for  this  conduct 
are  as  follow :  the  one  is  to  oblige  and  animate 
its  vassals  to  lay  aside  their  pride  and  natural 
indolence ;  and  the  other  to  hinder  the  defalcation 
of  the  public  revenues ;  which,  through  the  sys- 
tem of  the  duties  here  establidied,  are  greater  by 
an  internal  than  an  external  trade.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  these  precautions^iand  the  penal- 
ties imposed  upon  contrabandists,  this  sort  of 
commerce  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  San  Sidvador  are  so  much 
dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plantations  of 
sugar  and  tobacco,  that  in  some  of  these  they 
employ  500  slaves ;  and  these  the;^  make  to  work 
so  nard,  and  feed  so  badly,  that  it  is  a  rare  in- 
stance of  any  of  these  poor  creatures  enduring 
the  service  tor  more  than  seven  years.  The  ap- 
plication to  the  above  commerce  causes  a  com- 
parative disregard  to  the  cultivation  of  other  ve- 
ffetable  productions ;  and  it  necessarily  follows, 
tW  provisions  are  very  dear ;  the  fish,  too,  which 
abbtiitds  in  the  bay,  is  in  little  demand,  and  the 
fattening  of  cattle  for  killing  is  a  thin^  unknown. 

It  has  for  arms,  a  white  ^<rve  "with  an  olive 
branch  in  its  beak,  surrounded  by  an  orle  of  sil- 
ver with  this  motto,  '^  Sic  ilia  ad  aream  reversa 
estj*^  the  whole  upon  a.  green  field,  and  granted 
by  king  Don  Juan  III.  of  Portugal :  the  same 
are  to  Se  seen  engraved  on  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  houses  of  the  corporation. 

In  1588  the  English  attempted  to  surprise  this 
city ;  but  it  was  defended  by  the  Indians,  ani- 
mated by  the  Jesuits,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Christoval  de  Govea,  visitor.  Juan  de 
Laetio,  in  his ,  description  of  the  West  Indies, 
confesses  that  the  Portuguese  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  metropolis  entirely  to  the  industry 
and  exertions  'of  the  Jesuits.  The  Dutch  took 
it  in  1623 ;  but  it  was  recovered  in  1625  by  Ma- 
nuel de  M eneses.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric 
by  the  pontiff^ Julius  IILandinto an  archbishopric 
and  metropolitan  of  Brazil  by  Innocent  Xi.  in 
1676.  Tl^  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  and 
the  port  is  large,  convenient,  and  secure,  but  of 
difficult  entrance :  [in  lat.  12''  58^  s.  long.  ^"^ 
32'  30^"  a>.] 

Salvador,  S.  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
0  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  bounded  e.  by  that 
of  San  Miguel,  w.  by  that  of  -Guatemala,  n.  hy 
that  of  Honduras,  and  s,  by  the  Pacific  Sea.  it 
is  of  veiy  limited  extent,  and  little  commerce ; 
but  produces  some  sugar  and  indigo,  and  has  a 
very  considerable  population,  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing settlements : ' 
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Sta.  Lucia  de  Suchi-    San  Miguel  Guisocan, 

toto,  Cuscutan, 

Tenanzingo,  Xilobasco, 

S.  Christ6val  Tutiapa,    Tonacatepeque, 
Chalatenango,  San  Christoval, 

Quesahepeque,  Ayustitipeque, 

San  Miguel  Tecchon-    Santiago, 

cho,  San  Marcos, 

Arcatagua,  San  Juan    Cojutepe* 

Santo  Tomas  Tejutla,        que, 
S.  Juan  Olocuitla,  Sencontepeque, 

Tapac,  Xilopango, 

Cu^ultit&n,  San    Antonio    Zuya« 

Panchimalco,  pango, 

Santa  Lucia,  Piuulapa, 

Santo  Tomas    Texa-    Purulapilla, 

quangos,  San  Martin  Purulapa, 

San  Pearo  Masagua,      Istepeque, 
San  Antonio  Masagua,    Apastepeque. 
Tepezontes,  Zaguayapa, 

Ghinameca,  Guacoteti, 

San  Miguel,  Texinca,  ' 

Tapalguaca,  Aduaca. 

San  Jacinto, 

Salvador,  S.  the  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
b  a  small  city ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  12  miles,  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Sea.  It  has  on  the  n.  the  craggy  moun- 
tains, called  De  Los  Chontales,  and  in  its  vici* 
nity  are  some  sugar  mills  and  herds  of  cattle.  It 
contains  above  5000  souls  of  all  classes,  three 
convents  of  religious  orders ;  namely  of  San  Fran* 
cisco,  Santo  Domingo,  and  La  Merced ;  but  they 
are  all  very  reduced  and  poor.  [In  long.  8^ 
SO'w.    Lat.  13°40^«.] 

Salvador,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Caica  and  Lares  m  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Pizac. 
Salvador,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Uruapan,  and  akaUlia  maffor  of 
Yalladolid  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacan.  It  contains  1^  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  one  league  s.  of  its  head  settlement,  and  a  little 
less  than  SO  e.  of  the  capital. 

Salvador,  S.  another  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Undameo,  of  the  same  alcaldia 
and  bishopric  as  the  former.  It  Contains  18  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Salvador,  S.  another, 'of  the  head  settlement 

of  the  district  of  Toxtepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 

Tecali  in  Nueva  Espaiia.    It  contains  9i3  femi- 

lies  of  Indians. 

Salvador,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
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Mvernment  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kin^* 
mm  of  Quito.  It  is  of  a  yeiy  hot  and  moist 
temperature,  and  consequently  unhealthy;  and 
inroauces  maize,  t/ucasy  and  plantains,  though  in 
small  quantities,  as  it  is  much  reduced. 

Salvador,  S.  another,  of  the  akaMa  mayor 
of  Octupan  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

Salvador,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Acazinco,  and  cicaUiamayor  of  Tepeaca,  in  the 
same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  83  ft.- 
milies  oflndians,  and  is  two  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

Salvador,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  river  Orinoco, 
and  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Pauto. 

Salvador,  S.another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cuman& ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  opposite  the  Ciudad  Real,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Caribees,  and  of  which  only  the 
ruins  remain. 
•   Salvador,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 

Sivemment  of  Sonora  in  N.  America ;  situate  in 
e  couBtiy  of  the  Apaches  Indians,  on  the  shore 
of  a  river,  between  the  settlements  of  Quiburio 
and  San  Marcos. 

Salvador,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tlacolula,  and  alcaldia  majfw  of 
Xalapa  in  Nueva  Espafia;  situate  on  a  lofhr 
plain,  and  of  a  mild  temperature,  inasmuch  as  it 
enjovs  the  winds  of  the  H>ur  cardinal  points,  and 
rarely  receives  moist  air  from  the  clouds  which 
collect  in  these  parts,  as  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  sierra.  It  is  inhabited  by  W  fiunilies  of  In- 
dians, who  employ  themselves  in  cutting  woods 
much  esteemeo,  and  forming  the  principal  arti- 
cle of  its  trade ;  also  in  collecting  various  exqui- 
site fruits,  which  are  cultivated  m  the  precincts 
of  the  town.  At  two  leagues  distance  to  the  9. 
is  the  rancheria^  called  La  Joya,  which  serves  as 
a  market-place  for  traders  at  the  arrival  of  the 
fleets.  Tnis  is  situate  in  a  very  cold  and  doudv 
spot,  and  is  inhabited  by  IS  families  of  Spaniards 
and  some  Indians,  and  in  the  high  road  leading 
to  Mexico.  Two  lea^^s  forther  on  is  the  estate 
of  Las  Vigas,  enjoying  the  same  climate,  and 
servii^  as  a  place  of  refreshment  to  travellers. 
It  is  inhabited  by  20  families  of  Spaniards  and 
Musieesj  occupied  in  breeding  neat  cattle  and 
goats.  It  abounds  in  firs^  from  which  they  ex- 
tract a  certain  portion  of  pitch,  which  they  cany 
for  sale  to  Vera  Crus  to  careen  the  ships.  Two 
leaeues  it.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Salvador,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Boenos  Ayres  in  Peru,  which  rises 
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near  the  coast  of  the  river  La  Plata,  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Uruguay  a  little  before  this  enters  the 
Plata. 

Salvador,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
tamship  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  which  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  sea,  close  to  Gape  Santo  Tom6. 

Salvador,  S.  another,  a  large  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  which 
rises  in  the  valfey  of  Abacu&n,  and  runs  e.  in  the 
district  of  the  city  of  Xuxuy.  It  is  also  called 
Bermejo. 

Salvador,  S.  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  one  of 
the  Lucayas,  which  was  the  first  land  of  the  New 
World  discovered  by  Admiral  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  1493,  when  he  took  possession  of  those 
dominions  for  their  Catholic  Majesties,  Don  Fer« 
nando  Y.  and  Dona  Isabel,  who  were  reigning 
in  Castilla.  The  Indians  called  it  Guanahani  or 
Cuanabay.  [It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Cat  Island,  and  is  more  properly  denominated  as 
one  of  the  Bahamas.  All  accounts,  indepen- 
dently of  that  furnished  by  our  author,  asree  that 
this  island  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  the  w.  hemisphere.  But  if  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  by  him  to  the  coui*t  of  Spain 
of  the  natives,  description,  and  appearance  or  the 
island  were  true,  it  must  probably  have  under- 
gone some  very  great  alteration  since  the  dis- 
covery. All  along  the  e.  coast  of  the  island,' 
(which  is  from  50  to  60  miles  in  length),  and 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  landed,  there  is  now  a 
reef  which  no  vessel  of  any  size  could  venture  to 
pass,  or  where  any  one  would  attempt  to  come 
to  anchor.  Round  the  s.  w.  end  of  tne  island, 
however,  is  a  reef-harbour,  where  vessels  may, 
in  most  winds,  have  a  secure  anchorage.  It  is 
called  Port  Howe,  and  faces  the  s.  w.  There  is 
also  a  good  anchorage  in  the  Bight,  to  the  n.  of 
it.  This  island,  except  at  the  $.  extremity,  is 
very  narrow.  The  population  in  1797,  amounted 
(including  whites)  to  657;  and  in  I80S,  the 
acres  of  patented  estates  granted  by  the  crown 
for  cultivation  to  28,903.  £ong.  75°  40^  a>.  Lat. 
S4°20^«.] 

fSALVAooR,  S.  Little,  one  of  the  uninhabited 
Bahama  Islands,  a  few  leagues  to  the  w.  of  the 
ft.  end  of  Great  Cat  Island,  or  St.  Salvador,  op- 
posite to  Powel's  Point,  Eleuthera.] 

[SALVAGE,  a  dry  rock  off  Cape  Ann,  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  When  it  bears  s.  e.  two 
leagues  distant,  you  have  six  leagues  it.  a?,  to 
Newbury  Port  Bar,  and  n.  one-half  cp.  11  leagues 
to  Portsmouth ;  n.  one-half  e.  eight  leagues  to 
Isle  of  Shoals.1 

SALVALEON,  Db  Igubt,  a  settlement  of 
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the  island  St.  Domingo,  onet  of  the  first  towns 
founded  there  by  the  Spaniards,  38  leagues  from 
the  capital.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
sugar  made  in  it,  and  for  its  fine  pastures,  in 
which  are  bred  infinite  quantities  of  cattle. 

SALVATIERKA,  a  city  of  the  i^lSa  mayor 
of  Zelaya  apd  bishopric  of  Mecho^can  in.  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  surrounded 
by  wards  or  small  settlements,  in  which  dwell 
905  families  of  Indians  and  300  of  Spaniards, 
MusteeSj  and  Mulattoes,  occupied  (the  greater 
part  of  them)  in  the  cultivation  of  the  estates 
and  farms  of  its  jurisdiction.  It.  has  two  con- 
vents of  religious,  the  one  of  St.  Francisco,  th^ 
other  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile and  abundant  in  fruits  and  seeds,  of  which  its 
commerce  consists ;  as  also  in  melons,  which  are 
esteemed  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  Although 
the  territory  is  stony,  it  is  rendered  agreeable  by 
a  variety  of  farms  and  fruit  gardes.  Twelve 
leagues  w^s.w.  of.  its,  capital,  and  $0  n,w*  of 
Mexico. 

SALUDA,  a  county  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Carolina,  one  of  those  under  th^ 
ebligation  of  sending  out  a  reginient  of  militia 
whenever  the  government  may  require*. 

SALUDE,  a  river  of  the  province  and.  colony 
of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Santi. 

[SALUT,  Port,  lies  on  the  s.  a>.  sidlB  of  the 
If.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  about 
14  leagues  from  Les  Caves,  as  the-roao  nina^  and 
onlv  seven  in  a  straight  line  ^ .  to.  of  that  town.] 

SAMA,  a  settlement  of  die  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  X}t  AricA  in  Peru;  where  there  is  a 
creek,  which  serves  as  a  place  of  shelter  to  fisher^ 
men's  barks. 

SAMABALETA,  a  river  of.  the  province  and 
rovemment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  N  uevo  Reyno 
de  .Granada.  It  rises  s.  of  the  town  of  S.  Faus* 
tino,  and  enters  the  Lebrija. 

SAMACA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento  of 
Tunja,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former  river. 
It  is  of  a  very  cold  climate;  situate  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  Chiquinquiri,  produces  much 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  papasy  and  other  fruits  of , 
a  cold  soil,  and  contains  SdO  Indians,  and  * 
more  than  300  housekeepers.  Two  leagues  from 
Tunja. 

SAM AGALLI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  goveniment  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  on  the  shore  of  tibe  river 
Avenico,  and  n.  of  the  capital  Macas. 

SAMAIPATA,  a  large  and  populous  settle- 
ment of  the  proving  and  government  of  Santa 
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Cnw  da  la<  3ierr«  in  Pevu.  It  contains  more  thmi 
600  Spanish  souls,  and  is  a  leaguers  distance  from 
a  lofty  mountain,  where  there  is  a  laree  building 
much  the  worse  for  age,  and  having  me  appear* 
ance  of  what  the^  caUed  the  Palace  of  the  l^caa. 
In  this  palace  it  is  thought  there  is  a  great  trea- 
sure  secreted,  ever  since  the  Indian  gentilism. 

SAMAMBAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and.  caplainsiip  ofc  San  V itente  in  Brazil ;  be^ 
tween  those  of  Pinsa  and  Morungaba. 

SAMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Asangaro  in  Peru. 

Saman,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  S.  Sea,  and  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Caman&  in  Peru,  close  to  the  creek  of  Laquiam. 

Sam  AN,  a  large  and  fertile  valley  of  the  sanie 
province  and  corregimiento^  between  the  coast;  of 
the  S.  Sea  and  the  cordiUera, 

Sam  AN,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  ftL 
coast,  between  the  point  of  Mulas  and  thepcHd 
and  river  of  Las  Palmas. 

SAMANA,  Bky  of,  on  the  doastnof  St.  Bo- 
nungo,  betweiem  Capes  Fran^ob  and  Engafio^ 
near  the  which  arie  sdme^hoals  of  the  same  name^ 
and  on  which,  in  172^^  was  .ifRrecked  the  lieut^-^ 
nant-general  of  marine  Don  Baltasarde  Guevara^ 
with  two  ships  of  70  ff una,  called  the  Gnadaliqie 
and  tb«  Tolosa,  whien  were  bringMig  qukkailtrer 
to  Vera  Cruz. 

[This  large  bay.  is  at  the  r.  end  of  the  island  or 
St.  Domingo.  It  opens  to  the  n.  e.  between  Cape 
Samana  (which,  is  also  called  Cape  Reson  or 
Cape  Grondeur)  on 'the  n.  and  GipcRaphai^ 
s,e.  of  the  former,  20  miles  apart,  its  raeaii 
breadth  is  about  11  miles^  ana  its-  length  dS« 
Some  marinei^  reckon  Pointe  d'lqaque,  or  loiiqua 
Poii^,  as  the  s.  point  of  t&e  bay,  wluch  comee 
after  Cape  Raphael^  and  js  only  SO.  miles  frofes 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  lies  in  let.  iSP  8^  »«  and 
lonff.  69°  13^  t». 

This  bay  offers  a  safe  shelter  to  the  stoutest 
squadrons.  Lying  to  the  windward  of  the  islaiid,^ 
it  has  the  advantage  over  all  the  other  places  as 
a  raaritinke  post,  which  renders  it  ci^ble  of  pro* 
tecting  the  whole.  Gkilf  of  Mexico,  to  which  it 
is  in  reality  a  keiy.  The  entzanoe  is  dtficuk,. 
and. very  narrow ;  because  from  the  s.  sideof  ita 
Opening  runs  a  breaker,  whidh  advances  in  a 
point  towards  Port  Banister,  and  between  viiiieh 
and  the  n.  coast  nature  has  placed  the  rock  or 
fallow,  called  the  Rebds.  This  rock  narrows 
the  entrance,  so  diat  between  it  and  the  knd^ 
forming  the  n.  side,  in  the  int^rioir  of  the  bay,, 
there  £  little  more  than  800  fathoms*  T^hiiS  a 
battery  on  shore,  and  another  an  the  rock,  fha 
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SlelielB  wbold^  bjr  thm  croM  fire,  com^^etely  de- 
fend the  entrance  as^inst  even  the  smallest  ves- 
sel ;  and  a  battery  on  the  cither  side  of  the  Re- 
bels would  effectually  prevent  any  vessel  from 
entorinfSf  between  it  and  the  breakers.  Samana 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  November  1808, 
See  OiiO  Cafe  Francois.] 

Samaka,  a  settlement  of  the  island,  in  which 
is  the  former  bay ;  situate  at  the  e.  head,  on  the 
shore. 

Sam  Air  A,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  same 
island,  between  Capes  Rezon  and  Cabron. 

Savana,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  w.  of 
that  of  Maquana. 

SAMAPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  dis- 
trict and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cord6ba. 

SAMAQUANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  CSioco  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises 'in  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Tacumari 
or  Darien. 

SAMARUNBU,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  near  the  coast,  be- 
tween this  lake  and  the  gr^at  lake  of  tx>s  Patos. 

SAMBA,  Gale  a  A  de,  a  point  of  the  coast  in 
tiie  province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the 
Nuevo  Rqmo  de  Granada,  between  «iat  caf^ital 
and  the  city  of  Santa  Marta.  In  its  vicinity  are' 
some  shoals  of  the  same  name. 

SAMBALAS,  or  Samballas.  Some  small 
islands  of  tlie  N.  Sea,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Panama,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  Thfey  are  many,  and  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, being  firom  the  continent  one,  two,  three, 
*  and  four  miles.  They  extend  a  great  length, 
and  ibrm  a  pretty  spectacle  with  the  tnountains 
and  woods  for  evergreen.  In  the  midst  of  them 
are  some  navigable  channels,  through  the  which 
vessels  oifthe  coast  of  the  isthmus  may  pass,  or 
lay  at  anchor  Well  sheltered  from  all  the  winds. 
Thus  these  straits  have  ever  been  an  asylum  for 
pirates  and  smugfflers.  The  islands  in  one  di- 
rection are  low,  level,  and  sandy,  and  covered 
with  trees  and  shell-^fish  of  different  sorts. 

In  some  of  the  islands  are  fountains  of  very 
good  water,  and  partd  fit  for  careening  vessels. 
The  great  channel  passing  between  them  and  the 
isthmus  is  two  miles  wide,  and  in  some  parts 
four ;  and  extends  from  the  point  of  the  same 
name  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  the  coast ; 
and  on  this  are  iffany  ports,  and  streams  of  sweet 
water.  These  islands  are  also  called.  Of 
Springer. 

Samba'laSi  a  cape  or  point  on  the  same  coast 
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of  Panimi)  wMdi  takes  its  denomination  from 
l^e  former  islands.  It  runs  far  into  the  sea,  and 
on  the  e.  side  covers  the  bay  called  also  of  Sam* 
balas,  formed  by  the  river  of  Concepcion,  and 
closed  in  on  the  w,  by  the  Point  of  Escribanos. 
It  is  of  a  low  territory,  and  well  covered  with 
trees. 

SambAlas,  the  aforesaid  bay,  has  in  the  middle 
a  small  island,  which  divides  its  entrance  into  two 
parts,  and  of  which  the  part  to  the  e.  is  best.  In 
lat.  9°  69^  n, 

[SAMBOROUGH,  Cape  and  Island,  on  the 
s.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  w.  of  Chebucto  Bay 
and  Harbour,  on  which  is  a  light-house  for  the 
direction  of  ships.  High  water  at  full  and  change 
at  eight  o'clock.] 

SAMBRO}  a  small  island  near  the  s.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  cape  of  ita 
name  and  the  Port  of  Cathe  or  Butin. 

Sambro,  the  aforesaid  cape,  is  on  the  side  of 
Port  Prospect. 

Sambro^  a  sand-bank,  near  the  coast  of  the 
same  province,  opposite  the  former  cape. 

SAMBU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go^ 
vernment  of  \Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name, 
near  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea. 

Sambtj,  the  aforesaid  river,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  s.  coast,  and  enters  the  sea  within  the 
Gulf  of  S.  Miguel,  and  at  the  back  of  the  point 
of  Grarachine. 

[SAMGANOODHA,  or  Samkanoooha,  a 
harbour  on  the  n. «.  side  of  Oonalashka  Island, on 
the  ti.  w,  coast  of  N.  America,  10  miles  e.  of 
Egooshak  Bay.  Ships  can  lie  here  land-locked 
fi'om  all  winds  in  seven,  six,  and  four  &thoms 
water.  It  abounds  with  hallibut,  salmon,  &c. 
Lat.  53*^  55^  w.    Long.  166^  3(K  W  ©.] 

[SAMILITAM,  a  river  on  the  w.  coast  of  New 
Mexico,  12  miles  from  Point  Artela  on  one  side, 
and  six  further  to  Copalita  Riven  At  its  mouth 
is  an  Indian  town,  where  a  ship's  company  may 
find  provisions  and  fresh  water  .J 

SAMIRIA.    SeeYANA. 

SAMO,  a  small  town  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Amadea. 

Samo,  a  settlement  of  this  name,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Alto,  in  the  province  and  corregimientd 
of  Coquimbo,  and  kingdom  of  Chile,  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Limari. 

Samo,  anothei*,  with  the  addition  of  Baxo,  in 
the  same  province  and  kingdom,  on  t&e  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name. 
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Saho,  this  river  runs  w.  and  teters  theLimari, 

[SAMPTOWN,  a  viUa^e  in  Middlesex 
County,  New  Jersey,  8f  miles  n.  e.  of  Qnim- 
bletown,  and  above  13  s.  w.  of  Elizabethtown.! 

[SAMPSON,  a  county  of  Fayette  District,  N. 
Carolina ;  bounded  ».  by  Johnson  County,  and 
B.  by  Bladen.  It  contains  6065  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 1183  slaves.  The  court-house,  where  a 
post-ofRce  is  kept,  is  S8  miles  from  Fayetteville, 
12  from  Cross  Roads,  near  Duplin  court-house.] 

SAMPUES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  situate  in  the  Sabanas,  and  in  the 
high  road  leading  to  the  capital. 

[SAMPUTA,  a  town  of  Mexico.    See  An- 
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[SAMBALLET  Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Darien,  and  n.  w,  of  the  Island  of  Pines.  It 
is  12  miles  e,  of  Port  Scrjvan.] 

SANA,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of  Peru, 
in  the  bishopric  of  TruxiUo  ;  TOunded  e,  by  the 

Srovinoe  of  Caxamarca ;  n.  e.  by  the  same,  in  the 
istrict  of  Guambos ;  it.  and  n.  w.  by  that  of 
Piura,  and  w,  by  the  S.  Sea.  Its  length  is  S5 
leagues  from  s.  e,  to  n.  to.  and  its  width  14.  It 
was  in  former  times  populous,  and  so  abundant 
in  vegetable  productions  that  in  the  port  of  Cher« 
repe  many  vessels  used  to  lade  for  Panama,  Gua- 
yaquil, Callao,  and  Chile,  not  to  mention  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  carried  into  the  internal  pro- 
vinces. 

Its  temperature  is  most  benign,  and  in  nothing 
differing  from  that  of  TruxiUo.  It  is  watered  by 
four  small  rivers,  of  the  which  that  furthest  to 
the  ».  is  called  of  La  Leche.  The  second  is  that 
which  passes  through  Lamba^eque,  and  has  a 

food  bridge  of  wood.  The  third  passes  throij^h 
ana  ;  and  the  fourth,  which  runs  s,  is  that  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  Xequetepeque. 
They  all  change  their  names  accoraing  to  the 
different  places  through  which  they  pass,  and  all 
have  their  origin  from  the  serranias  of  Caxa- 
marca. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  this  province  are 
many ;  since  besides  wheat,  maize,  rice,  and 
other  seeds,  it  has  all  kinds  of  fruits,  canqfistolay 
large  cocos,  dates,  and  mamtyes.  Here  are  roa-, 
nuractories  of  barilla,  which  they  here  call  lico^ 
of  which  they  make  lye  for  washing;  and  they 
procure  much  tallow  from  the  goats^  which  they 
Duy  in  the  province  of  Piura  in  order  to  fatten 
ihem  in  this ;  and  of  these  animals  they  kill 
in  the  settlement  of  Lambayeque  alone  60,000 
yearly,  making  dressed  leather  of  their  skins,  and 
forming  from  these  articles  a  branch  of  commerce, 
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windk  occasions  tfiis  to  be  one  of  the  richest  pro** 
vinces  of  the  kingdom. 

It  also  trades  in  articles  made  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton, such  as  mantles,  napkins,  and  towels.  The 
natives  gather  much  toiiacco,  grapes,  and  sugar ; 
and  make  mats  from  a  slight  weed  which  they 
here  call  p^aies.  It  has  no  other  than  one  port 
on  its  coast,  and  this  is  for  from  safe,  and  called 
Cherrepe ;  but  it  Jias  a  creek  of  the  name  of  Pas-^ 
camayo.  The  capital  is  Santiago  de  Miraflores^^ 
to  which  is  commonly  given  the  title  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  other  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction  are 
the  following : 

Santa  Lucia,  Ferrenafe, 

Cherrepe,  Chiclayo, 

San  Juan  de  la  Punta^    San  Ildefonso  de  P»^ 

Jayanca,  eblo  Nuevo^ 

Pacora,  San  Pedro  de  Lloco, 

Morrope,  San  Miguel  de  Pixce, 

lUimo,  Eton, 

Mocupe,  Monsefu, 

Ouad^upe,  Reque, 

San  Jos^h,  Chepin, 

Muchumi,  Xequetepeque. 

Tucume, 

Sana,  a  town,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
former  province,  although  its  denomination  is 
also  Santiago  de  Miraflores ;  situate  near  the 
coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
of  its  name.  In  16S5  it  was  sacked  by  the  pirate 
Edward  David,  and  from  that  time  the  ereater' 
part  of  its  inhabitants  went  and  establishea  them- 
selves in  the  settlement  of  Lambayeque.  In  172& 
it  was  nearly  ruined  by  an  inundation  of  the 
river;  and  the  inhabitants  looked  upon  it  as  a 
visitation  from  heaven,  for  their  having  sold  to 
the  cathedral  of  Lima  the  body  of  their  arch- 
bishop, Santo  Toribio  Mogrovejo,  who  died  here. 
It  is  of  an  excellent  climate,  and  fertile  territory. 
At  present  nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  convent 
of  S.  Francisco  and  the  hospital  of  S.  Juan  de 
Dios,  with  some  few  noble  but  poor  fomilies.  It 
is  situate  between  the  settlements  of  Lambayeque 
and  Cherrepe.  [In  lat  6^  SS^  s.  and  long.  79^ 
35'  30''  w.l 

[SAN  AUGUSTUS,  Da  las  Cuesas,  a  vil^ 
laffe,  in  lat.  IQ""  18'37"n.  and  long.  99^7'  w.J 
This  village  terminates,  according  to  Humboldt, 
on  the  w.  of  the  great  vall&jr  of  A&lico.] 

[San  AuGusTiif .    See  Auoustin  San.] 

SANARE,  Santa  Ana  db,  a%ettlenient  of  the 

Province  and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
f  uevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Clarb,  which  enters  the  Cojede  e.  of  the 
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city  of  TttCOTo,  in  the  road  wbich  leads  from 
Guanare  to  mrauiBimeto.  It  is  a  doctrinal  esta* 
blishment  of  Indians,  and  for  these  principally 
was  it  founded,  who  are  tributary.  It  has  also 
Spanish  inhabitants  and  other  casts,  as  well 
within  the  town  as  in  the  fields  of  its  territory, 
and  luere  they  have  crops  of  wheat  and  other 

Sftin;  bounded  e.  b^  the  settlement  of  Nuestra 
nora  de  la  Aparicion  de  la  Corteza,  of  the 
vicaraj^e  of  the  town  of  Araure;  a),  by  the  settle* 
ment  of  Barbacoas,  n.  by  the  settlement  of  Cu- 
^iro,  and  s.  with  a  declination  to  the  n>.  by  the 
settlement  of  Guarico,  being  nine  leagues  distant 
from  the  latter.  Its  population  consists  of  1809 
Spaniards  and  people  or  colour,  and  844  Indians* 

SANASCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ccrregimiento  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Soraya. 

SANATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcakUa  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala.     . 

[SANBORNTOWN,  a  township  of  New 
Hampshire,  StraiTord  County ;  situate  on  the 
point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  Winnipisiogee 
and  Pemigewasset  Rivers.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1760,  and  contains  1587  inhabitants.  In  this 
town  is  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  fortress, 
consisting  of  five  distinct  walls,  one  within  the 
other.  Some  pieces  of  baked  earthenware  have 
been  found  here,  from  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Indians  had  learned  the  potter's  art.] 

SANBORONDON.    See  Zamboronoon. 

SANCHEZ,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumana ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
napire. 

Sanchez,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  jurisdiction  and 
district  of  the  city  of  Cordoba,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Tercero. 

Sanchez,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santi&go,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  on  the  shore  of  Uie  river  Plata, 
and  s,  of  the  city  of  Corrientes. 

Sanchez,  a  river  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  district  and  govern- 
ment of  Portobello.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
sea  between  this  city  and  the  Port  of  Naos. 

SANCHO-PARDO,  a  sh<Ml  of  rocks  of  the 
N.  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
the  Cape  San  Antonio  of  that  island, 

[SANCOTY  Head,  the  e.  point  of  Nantucket 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Lat.  4P 
Wn.    Long.  69°  38^  w.] 

[Sanctos.    See  Santqs.J 
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SANCUDO,  a  small  settlement  of  Indians, 
reduced  by  the  missions  of  the  religious  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  San 
Christoval,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  on 
the  shores  of  the  river  Apure.  It  is  of  a  very 
hot  temperature,  and  its  natives,  who  are  few 
and  of  the  nation  of  the  Chinatos,  are  reputed 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  notorious  sorcerers. 

SANDE,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
zil. It  rises  between  that  of  Taquanhua  and  that 
of  Ara^uay,  and  after  a  small  space  enters  the 
Tocan  tines. 

SANDER,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito. 
[SAND6ATE,  a  mountainous  township  of 
Bennington  County,  Vermont;  IS  miles  ».  of 
Bennii^on.    It  contains  773  inhabitants.] 
[SA]ND-HILL  Bay,  is  on  the  n.  side  of  the 

Esninsula,  at  the  s.  e.  end  of  the  island  of  St. 
hristopher  in  the  W.  Indies.] 

SANDIA,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  ccrregimiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru; 
on  the  shore  of  tne  river  Amantata. 

j;SANDISFI£LD,  a  hilly  township  in  Berk- 
shure  County,  separated  firom  Litchfield  County, 
in  Connecticut,  by  the  S.  State  line ;  S3  miles  s, 
by  c.  of  the  shire-town.  It  was  incorporated  in^ 
1769,  and  contains  1581  inhabitants.] 

[SANDOWN,  a  township  in  Rockingham 
County,  New  Hampshire ;  was  taken  from  Kings- 
ton and  incorporated  in  1756,  and  contains  56  i 
inhabitants.] 

[SANDUSKY,  a  fort  in  the  N.W.  Territory ; 
situate  on  the  f .  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  s.  w,  end  of  Lake  Erie.] 

TSandusky  Lake,  or  Bay,  at  the  s,  w.  side  of 
Lake  Erie,  is  a  gulf  shaped  like  a  shoe,  and  en- 
tered from  the  IsSlc  by  a  very  short  and  narrow 
strait.  Its  length  is  13  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
seven.  From  the  n,  u>.  part  of  this  lake,  thci*e  is 
a  portage  of  only  H  miles  to  Portage  River,  a 
small  river  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie.  The 
fort  stands  opposite  to  the  gut.  Lat.  41°  5(K  n. 
Long.  82°  4:S'  wj 

[Sandusky  Kiver,  a  navigable  water  of  the 
N.W.  Territory,  which  rises  near  a  branch  of 
the  Great  Miami,  between  which  is  a  portage  of 
nine  miles.  It  pursues  a  ii«  e,  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Sandusky  Lake^  Tne 
Indians,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  at  GreenviHe^ 
August  3, 1795,  have  ceded  to  the  United  States 
a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square  upon  Sandusky 
Lake,  wher/e  a  fort  formerly  stood,  and  two  miles 
square  at  the  I«ower  Rdpios  of  Sandusky  Riven 
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lt*iB  a  ccmsiderable  river^  with  levd  land  on  its 
bank)  iU  stream  gentle  all  the  way  to  its  mouthy 
where  it  is  lars;e  enough  to  receive  sloops.] 

[SANDWICH,  a  township  in  the  ft.  part  of 
Strafford  County,  New  Hampshire ;  n.  or  Win- 
nipisiogee  Lake.  It  was  incorporated  in  176S, 
and  contains  905  inhabitants.] 

[Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  at 
the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod,  in  Barnstable  County. 
It  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cape,  and  is 
18  miles  «.  e.  of  Plymouth,  and  about  45  s.  of 
Boston.  There  is  a  little  decent  group  of  houses, 
on  the  e.  side  of  the  cape,  and  a  pretty  stream  of 
water  running  throu^^h  it.  Incorporated  1639^ 
inhabitants  1901.  It  is  near  the  place  where  the 
proposed  canal  is  to  commence  from  Barnstable 
to  Buzaard's  Bay.  The  Indian  town  Kitteaumut, 
or  Katamet,  ^was  situate  on  Buzzard's  Bay ;  and 
Mannamit  was  ihe  Dame  of  a  place  near  tne  bot- 
tom of  Buzzard's  Bay.  There  is  a  place  on  the 
same  bay,  on  Sandwidi  side,  called  Pokeset, 
usually  called  by  the  Indians  Poughkeeste.  It 
is  the  second  parish  in  Sandwidi.  There  is  ail 
Indian  territory,  called  Herring  Pond,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  about  five  miles 
n.  w.  from  this  village,  and  so  extending  ftom 
thence  along  shore  to.  Monument  Ponds,  all  in- 
eluded  within  the  township  of  Plymouth.  It 
contains  about- 190  souls,  one-half  of  whom  are 
mixed.  The  Indian  name  of  this  territory  is 
not  generally  known.  They  appear  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  distinct  tribe,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Herring  Pond  Indians.] 

[Sakowich,  New,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln 
County,  district  of  Maine ;  containing  997  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Sandwich  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
S.Sea,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  who  gave 
them  the  above  name  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  under  whose  administration  they  were 
first  visited.  They  consist  of  1 1  islands,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  18''4(K  to  94""  it.  and  from  long. 
154°  5(y  to  165°  40^  w.  Thw  are  called  by  the 
natives  Owhyhee,  Mowee,  Kanat,  Morotinnee, 
Tahowrowa,  Morotoi,  Waohoo,  Atooi,  Neehee- 
how,  Oreehoua,  and  Tahoora ;  all  inhabited,  ex- 
cept Morotinnee  and  Tahoora.  Besides  these, 
the  natives  speak  of  another,  lying  to  the  w.  s.  w. 
of  Tahoora;  which  is  low  and  sandy,  and  visited 
only  for  the  purpose  of  catching  turtle  and  sea- 
fowls.  As  they  do  not  know  of  any  others,  it  is 
probable  that  none  exist  in  their  neighbourhoods 

An  account  of  each  inhabited  island  will  be 
found  in  its  prooer  place.  The  climate  differs 
very  little  from  tnat  of  the  W.  India  islands  in 
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the  same  latitude.  Upon  the  whole,  perhap9| 
it  may  be  more  temperate ;  nor  are  there  any 
traces  of  those  violent  winds  and  hurricanes 
which  lender  the  stormy  months  in  the  W.  In- 
dies so  dreadftd.  There  is  also  more  rain  at  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  where  the  mountainous  parts 
being  generally  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  successive 
showers  fidl  in  the  inland  parts,  with  fine  wea- 
ther and  a  clear  sky  at  tlie  sea-shore.  Hence  it 
is,  that  few  of  those  inconveniences  to  which 
many  tropical  countries  are  subject,  either  from 
heat  or  moisture,  are  experienced  here.  The 
winds  in  the  winter  months,  are  generally  from 
e.  5.  c.  to  n.€.  The  tides  are  very  regular,  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  six  hours  each.  The  flood  comes 
from  the  e.  and  it  is  high  water  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  45  min.  past  three  o'clock. 
Their  greatest  rise  is  two  feet  seven  inches,  and 
the  water  is  always  four  inches  higher  when  the 
moon  is  above  the  horizon  than  when  she  is  be- ' 
low  it.  The  vegetable  productions  are  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  other  islands  in  this  ocean.  The 
taro-root  is  of  a  superior  quality.  The  bread*^ 
fruit  trees  thrive  not  in  such  abundance  as  in  the 
rich  plains  of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  fruit.  The  sugar-canes  are  of  a  very 
unusual  size,  some  of  them  measuring  11  {  inches 
in  circumference,  and  having  14  feet  eatable. 
There  is  also  a  root  of  a  brown  colour,  shaped 
like  a  yam,  and  from  six  to  10  pounds  in  weighty 
the  juice  of  whicK  is  very  sweet,  of  a  pleasant 
taste,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for  Sugar. 

The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
race  that  possesses  the  islands  s.  of  the  equator ; 
and  in  their  persons,  language,  customs,  and  man- 
ners, approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders 
than  to  tneir  less  distant  neighbours,  either  of  the 
Society  or  Friendly  Islands.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral above  the  middle  size,  and  well  made.  They 
walk  very  gracefully,  run  nimbly,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  beannff  veiy  great  fetigue ;  although,  upon 
the  whole,  the  men  are  somewhat  inferior,  in 
point  of  strength  and  activity,  to  the  Friendly 
Islanders,  and  the  women  less  delicately  formed 
than  those  of  Otaheite.  Their  complexion  is  ra- 
ther darker  than  that  of  the  Otaheitans,  and  they 
are  not  altogether  so  handsome  a  people.  How- 
ever many  of  both  sexes  have  fine  open  counte- 
nances ;  the  women  in  particular  have  good  eyes 
and  teeth,  with  a  sweetness  and  sensibilify  of 
look,  that  render  them  very  engaging.  Tiieir 
hair  is  of  a  brownish  black ;  neither  uniformly 
straight,  like  that  of  the  American  Indians;  nor 
uniformly  curling,  as  among  the  Negroes  of 
Afirica«    There  is  one  peculiar  characteristic  of 
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^Usgnit  natbn,  and  winch  is  abo  prsvalent  in 
tiie  Fiiendlj  lalonden,  that  even  in  the  hand* 
somest  fiices.  there  is  afiinness  oB  the  nostril) 
without  any  flatness  or  spreading*-  of  tbi»  nose* 
This  may  probaUj  be  the  ei^ct  oK  their  usuat 
mode  of  salutation,,  which' is  by  piiessing  the* ends 
of  their  noses  together.  The  same  suptfrioritr 
that  is  observed  among  the  hieh^  ranks,  thronga 
all  the  other  islands,  is  found  here.  The  <chiefe 
are,  almost  without  exception,'  perfectly  well- 
formed;  whereas  the  lower  isort,  besides  tb^ip 
general  inferiority,  are  subject  to  all  the  i^riety 
of  make  and  fi^re  that  is  seen  in  the  populace 
of  other  countries.  Tattooing' the  body  is  mudi 
practised  here.  * 

The  natives  rise  with  the  sun,  and,  after  en- 
joying the  cooL  of  the  evening,  retire  to  rest  a 
few  hours  after  sunset.  Th^r  instmments  of 
war  are  spears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  slings.  The 
dagger  is  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselves ";  it  is 
firom  one  to  two  feet  long,  made  of  heavy  black* 
wood  resembling  ebony,  sharpened  at  one  o^ 
b6th  endsj  and  secured  to  the  hand  by  a  string : 
its  use  is  to  stab  in  close  fight,  and  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose^  They  have  also  the 
knire,  or  saw,  with  which  the  New  Zealanders 
eat  up  their  slaughtered  enemies.  For  defensive 
armour  they  wear  strong  mats,  which  are  not 
easily  penetrated  with  such  weapons  as  theirs. 

Tne  principal  island  of  Ownyhee  is  nearly 
90  leagues  in  circumference,  and  contains  Up- 
wards of  30,000  inhabitants,  under  the  arbitrary 
government  of  one  chief.] 

[Sandwich,  or  Hawkes  River,  is  two  miles 
within  Chebucto  Harbour,  in  Nova  Scotia.] 

[Sandwich,  a  small  river  at  the  bottom  of 
Barnstable  Bdy,  in  BamStabl^  County,  M assa-* 
chusetts.]  , 

[Sandt  Bay,  at  the  e.  end  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica; s.  of  Mulatto  River,  and  six  miles  tz.  of 
Mauchaneel  Harbour.] 

[SANDY  Bay,  at  the  n.  w.  extremity  of  the 
same  island,  w.  of  Stoddard  Bay,  and  e,  of  Green 
Island.  Little  Sandy  Bay,  on  the  s.  e.  part  of 
the  island,  is  about  a  league  w,  of  Point  Morant. 
Sandy  Cavs  lie  off  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal 
Harbour.] 

[Sandy  Cove,  to  the  n.  w.  round  the  point  of 
Cape  Ann,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and 
lies  between  two  head-lands.  Lat.  4S^  45^  n. 
lonar.  70°  44'  w.'] 

[sandt  Harbour,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island 
of  ^t.  Lucia,  near  the  s,  e.  point  of  the  island^ 
where  a  small  river  empties  into  the  ocean.] 

[Sandy  Hill,  a  small  delightful  village  in 
New  York  State>  two  miles  ir.  of  F(»rt  Edward,, 
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on*  fc  h%h  hflly  overlooking  H^dsonV  River  fron^ 
thee.] 

{•Sanot  Hoxm,  or  Pdint,  in  the*  township  of 
Middleton,  in  New  Jeney^  forms  a  capacious 
harbour,  from  whence,  and  irom  the  inlet  j6a88>« 
inig^  to  New  York,  is  about  18^  milesr.  From 
Hontavdc.  Point,  on  Long  Island,  to  the  Hook,  ii 
s.  w.  by  20.  i  w.  98  miles.  The  pilots  are  obliged 
to  keep  a- good  and  sufficient  whale-boat  rea^.  at 
the  Hook.  High- water,  at  fliU  and  change,  Sv  mi- 
nutes after  six  o'clock.  The  Ijght-house  on  the 
n.  point  of  the  Hook  lies  in  ht.  4D^  S7^  n.  and 
long.  74^  4'  w.  At  the  first  discovery  of  America, 
fe"^  or  no  cod-fish  were. to  be  found  s.  of  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  Sable  Island.  Abbut 
46  years  ago  they  were  discovered  off"  Sandy 
HOM,  and  they  have  ever  since  become  m6re 
plentiful  on  the  fishing  grounds  off  the  Nevn*^ 
sink,  in  six,  seven,  and  eight  ftithems  water. 

Duiinff  the  American  war,  the  Countess  Dbw« 

3:er  of  Morton  ere<ited,  on  the  w.  side  of  Sandy 
ook,  a  fine  monnment  of  marble  to  the  memory 
of  her  son.  Lieutenant  Halliburton,  of  the  royal 
navy,  who,  together  with  a  boat's  crew,  perished 
there  in  a  snow  storm.  A  few  years  ago  tfiis  work 
of  parental  affection  was  beat  down  and  de<* 
stroyed,  by  the  crew  of  a  French  armed  ship, 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  no  honour  upon  their 
professional  or  manly  feelings.  It  was  ungene* 
rous  to  wage  war  with  the  dead,  or  to  demolish 
the  works  etected  to  perpetuate  their  fiime.] 

[Sandy  Island,  a  small  island  off  the  w.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Antigua,  about  two  miles  firom 
the  shore.] 

[Sandy  Point;  the  5.  e.  extremity  Of  Barnstable 
County,  Massachusetts,  called  Point  Care  by 
Oosnold.  The- course  to  Nantucket  Light-house 
is  s,  s.  w.  three  leagues.] 

[Sandy  Point,  the  most  w.  point  of  the  island 
of  St*  Christopher ;  called  also  Beltates  Point.} 

[Sandy  Point,  near  the  s.  e.  part  of  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia,  and  forms  the  s.  limit  of  Sandy 
Harbour.] 

[Sandy  Point,  near  the  s.  e.  point  of  the  island 
of  Antio^ua,  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  opening 
into  WiUoughby  Bay.] 

[Sandy  Point,  the  n.  e.  point  of  Nantucket 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Lat.  41^ 
99"  n.  long.  70°  a).] 

[Sandy  Point,  a  town  of  the  island  of  St: 
Christopher,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  the  island,  in 
St.  Anne's  parish,  and  in  Fig-tree  Bay.  It  is  a 
port  of  entry,  and  is  defended  by  Charles  Fort 
and  Brimstone  Hill,  both  near  the  town.] 

[Sandy  River,  in'Kentucky.  See  Big  Sandt 
River.] 
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^AKDT  River,  in  the  diatriet  of  Maine,  rises 
in  tiumberland  Coiinly,  ooDBists  of  many  small 
branches ;  runs  a  n.  e.  course,  and  empties  into 
Kennebeck  River,  at  the  it*  w.  comer  of  the 
township  of  Norridgewalk.] 

[SANnv  River,  the  plantations  in  Lincoln 
County,  district  of  Maine,  of  this  name,  in  1790, 
were  as  follow : 

lBhabitaliti» 

Mouth  of  Sandy  River 327 

Sandy  River,  No.  !.----•  494 

No.  2 130 

■     No.  3  and   Seven-mile 

Brook 350 

Twenty-five  mile  Pond  and  Titcomb 

Town 264] 

tSANDT  River  Old  Town.  See  Titcomb.] 
SANDYSTON,  a  township  of  New  Jersey, 
Sussex  County,  on  Delaware  River,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  about  11  miles  above 
Walpack,  and  about  as  fer  n.  w.  of  Newton.  It 
contains  519  inhabitants,  including  26  slaves.] 

[SANFORD,  a  post-town  of  the  district  of 
Maine,  nine  miles  from  Waterbury  court-house, 
15  from  Berwick.  It  is  in  York  County,  98  miles 
II.  of  Boston,  and  the  township  contams,  in  aU, 
1802  inhabitants.] 

[Sanford,  a  township  of  New  York,  Dutchess 
County.  There  are  239  of  the  inhabitants  qua- 
lified electors.] 

[SANOALLAN,  or  Gallan  Cape,  called 
Cangallan  by  the  British  seamen ;  is  situate  on 
the  coast  of  reru,  n.  n.  w.  of  the  island  of  I^bos, 
and  three  miles  n.  w.  of  Carette  Island.  On  the 
$.  side  of  the  cape  is  a  very  good  harbour,  much 
frequented  by  tne  coasting  ships  from  Panama 
and  Lima.  Off  this  cape  it  is  very  blustering 
and  stormy.] 

SANGALLO,  a  port  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  the  pro- 
^  vince  and  corregimiento  of  Caman&  in  the.  king- 
dom of  Peru,  opposite  the  island  of  Chincha. 

SANGARAUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru. 

SANGAY,  a  mountain  and  very  lofty  volcano 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos  and 
Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  second,  the  name  of  which  the  moun- 
tain also  bears.  Its  n.  side  is  constantlv  covered 
with  snow,  and  its  height  is  prodigious,  and 
by  the  academicians  of  the  sciences  of  Paris,  who 
measured  it,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  2.687  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its  top  flames 
smoke,  and  metallic  and  calcined  matter  is  seen 
to  burst  forth  continually,  and  the  eruptions  are 
heard  at  a  great  distance ;  since  in  we  settle- 
ments of  Pintac^  of  the  corregimiento  of  Quito, 
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which  is  more  than  40  leagues  distant,  the  sanie 
may  be  plainlv  heard  when  the  wind  sets  that 
way.  The  fields  in  its  vicinity  are  rendered  en* 
tirelv  bairen  from  the  overflow  of  the  lava.  In 
its  skirt  on  the  e.  part  is  a  lake  from  whence  rises 
the  river  Palora,  and  on  the  s.  rises  the  river  of 
Yolcan,  and  another  which  they  call  De  Puente- 
H<Hida ;  the  which  afterwards  enters  the  Upano : 

Sanoay,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom ;  which  rises  at  the  skirt  of  the  former 
mountain  from  the  melted  snows ;  and,  uniting 
itself  with  the  Upano,  forms  the  Paira,  whidl 
enters  very  abundantly  into  the  Maranon. 

Sanoat,  a  settlement  of  the  same  provinco 
and  kingdom  as  the  former  mountain,  and  on  its 
skirt :  on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the 'river 
of  the  same  name. 

SANGAYACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Castro  Yirreyna  in  Peru  i 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Huai- 
tara. 

[SANGERFI&LD,  a  township  of  New  Yoric, 
situate  in  Herkemer  County,  which  contains 
1459  inhabitants,  of  whom  238  are  electors.  Thia 
town  was  divided  by  act  of  the  legislature,  1797.] 

SANGOLICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  akaUta  mmyor  of  Oaxaca  in  Nueva  Espana; 
near  the  settlement  of  Jalapa. 

SANGRALOYE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amaasonas,  in  the  territory  of 
Matogroso  and  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  rises  to  the  w.  of  the  town  of  Oro,  runs  s.  s.  v, 
and  then  turns  tv.  to  enter  the  Itenes  or  6uapor6. 

SANGUAY.    See  Sanoay. 

[SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  LLANOS,  a  town  of 
S.  America,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Po« 
pay&n.    See  Llanos.] 

fSAN  MIGUEL  DE  IBARRA,  a  jurisdicUon 
of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Quito.  See  In  a  bra*]] 

SANO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia :  oa 
the  shore  of  the  river  Orinoco  to  the  it.  |  n.  9* 
of  the  city  of  Real  Corona. 

[SANPINK    Creek.     See  Tbenton,    New 

SANQUEL.    See  Mialilu. 

SANS  A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan,  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  run^  e.  and  shortly 
enters  the  Ariari. 

[SANSON ATE  Port,  or  Sansonettb,  on  the 

tv.  side  of  New  Mexico,  21  miles  from  the  river 

Maticaloe,    Point  Remedies  is  the  8.  limit  or 

openingof  the  port.] 

.  SANTA,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of  the 
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luflfpdoBi  of  Peru :  bounded  e.  .bf  tbe  .proTuifie 
ofGuailas,  n.  by  tbat  of  Truxilio,  8.  e.  bv  tlittt 
of  GBLxatambo,  and  w.  by  the  S.  Sea.  Its  length 
is  40  leagues  from  n.  to  s.  and  its  width  from  10 
to  IS  fix^m  e.  to  w.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature, 
as  are  all  the  provinces  of  the  coast ;  has  various 
ports,  and  some  well  sheltered  and  fit  for  all  kinds 
of  vessels.  li  is  watered  by  many  rivers  and 
streams ;  and  the  most  abundant  are  two  which 
terminate  its  jurisdiction,  called,  the  one,  Bar- 
ranca, the  other  of  the  name  of  the  province;  and 
both  bein^  difficult  to  cross. 

Santa  is  one  of  the  poorest  provinces  in  the 
kinffdom,  and  aU  its  commerce  consists  in  tallow 
of  9ie  swine,  which  is  canried  to  Lima ;  in  the 
sowing  of  maize»  and  in  the  fishing  for  U)Uo  and 
other  fish,  which  they  salt  and  carry  to  different 

Earts  for  sale.  They  make  here  some  sugar  and 
randy,  and  gather  some  indigo  and  cotton; 
.which,  in  the  province  of  Guailas,  they  change 
lor  meal,  papasy  cloths,  and  baizes.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  from  the  river  of  La  Bar^- 
ranca  and  one  from  the  9ea,.is  seen,  upon  a  small 
mountain,  a  fortress  of  the  time  oi  the  great 
Chimo,  Cazique  or  Chief,  who  commanded  in 
those  valleys,  and  who  was  so  powerful  as  to 
make  opposition  to  the  Incas. 

This  fortress  is  of  a  square  oblong  figure,  with 
three  enclosures  or  mud  walls,  those  of  the  inte- 
rior standing  higher  than  those  of  the  exterior. 
The  greater  side  of  the  exterior  wall  is  300  vards 
*long,  and  the  lesser  200,  and  within  the  latter 
are  various  separate  houses  with  narrow  passes. 
At  SO  yards  from  each  angle  of  the  exterior  en- 
closure are  found  some  bulwarks  in  a  rhomboidal 
figure,  which  flank  the  curtains.  Here  is  also 
a  pointed  mountain  by  the  sea-side,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  three  semicircular  ramparts,  by  the 
land  side,  and  which  they  say  were  the  prisons  of 
the  ffreat  Chimo  ;  and  also  that  from  this  moun- 
tain he  used  to  cause  the  delinquents  to  be  dashed 
headlong  into  the  sea :  both  of  these  buildings 
are  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation. 

This  province  has  also  mines  of  loadstone. 
Its  corresidar  had  a  repartimiento  of  25,000  dol- 
lars, and  it  used  to  jpay  an  alcavala  of  200  an- 
nually. The  capital  is  Santa  Maria  de  la  Par- 
rilla,  and  its  population  consists  of  the  following 
settlements : 

Huambacho,  Pativilca, 

Casma  Alta,  Lluutan, 

Casma  Baxa,  Lacramarca, 

Ouarmey,  Ta^uilpin,     . 

Huamba,  Quisquis, 

Cusroo,  Quillo. 
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The  cafrital,  a  to^im  fi>un^fed  in  the  valley  and 
river  of  its  name.  It  has  been  much  reduced  in 
population  and  importance  since  tllat  it  was 
sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  pirate  Edward  Da- 
vid in  1685.  It  had  formerly  a  convent  of  the 
rdigioUiB  of  San  Fradcisco,  which  was  entirely 
ruined.  It  was,  formerly  nearly  close  upon  the 
coast,  but  the  people,  having  at  the  siege  gra- 
dually retreatea,  they  fixed  their  abode  about 
half  a  league's  distance  from  the  same,  the  spot 
where  the  city  now  stands.  In  1761  it  was  in- 
undated b^  a  high  tide,  and  it  is  constantly 
troubled  with  mosquitoes.  In  its  parish  churcn 
is  venerated  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ  cru- 
cified, the  gift  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  [210 
miles  fi.  n.  w.  from  Lima ;  in  lat.  9^  s,  long.  78^ 
30^  w.] 

Santa,  a  river  of  the  same  province,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Huailas, 
.and,  after  passing  the  settlement  of  Huailas,  enters 
the  S.  Sea.  [It  is  about  S13  milesM.  11.20.  ofiiima. 
It  is '  near  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad  at  the 
place  where  it  is  usually  ford^,  which  is  near 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  forming  five  prin- 
cipal streams,  which  run  during  the  whole  year 
with  great  rapidity.  The  velocity  of  the  current, 
even  when  the  waters  are  low,  has  been  found  to 
be  a  league  and  an  half  in  an  hour.l 

Santa,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Sea,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  former  river.  It  is  desert  and 
uncultiv&ted 

[SANTA  BARBARY,  on  the  5.  side  of  the  e. 
end  of  the  island  of  Curacoa,  in  the  W.  Indies, 
is  the  best  harbour  in  the  island,  where  the 
Dutch  have  a  town  and  fort.] 

[SANTA  CLARA,  ai»  island  in  the  Bs^  of 
Guyaquil,  on  the  n*  part  of  the  coast  of  Peru. 
From  this  island  to  Punto  Aren,  the  w.  pcMnt  of 
Puna  Island,  is  12  mil^s,  n.  e.  Lat.  3°  15^  r. 
long.  80°  W  w.] 

[SANTA  CRUZ,  a  port  of  Nootka,  on  the 
It.  20.  coast  of  S.  America,  called  Puerto  de  San 
Lorenzo  by  Perez,  and  Friendly  Cove  by  Cook. 
It  is  from  V  |  to  8|  fiithoms  Engbsh  in  depth,  and 
is  almost  shut  in  on  the  s^  e.  by  small  islands,  on 
one  of  which  Martinez  erectea  the  battery  of  San 
Miguel.  The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  appear  to  be  pomposed  of  thonschiefer^ 
and  other  primitive  rocks.  M.  Moiufio  disco*, 
vered  among  them  seams  of  copper  and  sulphu- 
retted lead.  He  thought  he  discovered  near  a 
lake,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  lease's  distance 
from  the  port,  the  effects  of  volcanic  fire  in  some 
porous  amygdaloid.  The  climate  of  Nootka  is 
so  mild,  that  under  a  more  northern  latitude  than 
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that  of  Quebec  aM  Faris,  <tIiB  eraaHept  streains 
are  i»t  ftoMi' till  the  month  of  January.  •  -TliiB 
curions  phenomenon  confirms  the  observation  of 
KadoNffiie)  who  asserts  that  the  n.  «•  coast  of 
the  neir  continent  has  a  much  higher  tempera- 
^re  than  the  e.  coasts  of  America  and  Asia,  situ- 
ate under  the  same  pamllels.  The  inhabitants  of 
Nootika,  like  those  of  the  ft.  coast  of  Norway, 
Jure  almost  strangers  to  the  noise  of  thunder. 
Stectrical  explosions  are  there  exceedingly  rare. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  pine,  oak,  cypress, 
fo^  bushes,  vaccinium,  and  andromedes.  The 
beautiful  shrub  which  bears  the  name  of  Linneus, 
was  only  discovered  by  the  gardeners  in  Van- 
couver's expedition  in  higher  latitudes.  John 
Ifears,  and  a  Spani A  officer  in  particular,  Don 
Pedro  Alberoni,  succeeded  at  Nootka  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  aU  the  European  vegetaUes ;  but  the 
tttaiaeand  wheat,  however,  never  yielded  ripe 
]B[riili<^  >-A'too  gr^t  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ap- 
peal! to  be  the- caude  of  this*  jriienomenon.  Tne 
true  hamming  bird  has  been  observed  in'  the 
islands  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver.  This  im- 
portant fact,  in  the  geopraphy  of  animals,  must 
strike  those  who  are  ignorant  that  Mackenzie 
daw  humming-birds  at  the  sources  of  the  River 
of  Peace,  under  the  54^  S4^  of  n.  latitude,  and 
that  M.  Galiano  saw  them  nearly  under  the  same 
f.  parallel  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Afr.  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  Humboldt,  have 
stated  their  belief  that  the  change,  of  climate  ob- 
servable throughout  all  N.  America,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  petty  local  causes ;  as  for  example, 
to  such  as  the  destruction  of  forests,  &c.  Their 
opinions  will  indisputably  have  weight  in  the 
theories  of  the  speculating  philosopher.! 

rSANTA  Cruz.    See  Cruz  Santa.J 
^  [Sakta  Cruz,  a  Danish  island  in  the  W.  In- 
dies.    See  Cruz  Santa.} 

[Santa  Cruz,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  having  a  good  harbour  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Matanzas,  63  miles  e.  of 
the  Havannah.    Lat.  22^  IV  n.  long.  8 1"" 5' w.'] 

[Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  a  large  island 
lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1850  leagues  w.  of 
Lima,  in  lat.  10^  85^^  s.  long.  174^  10  s.  e.  of 
the  island  of  Arsacides ;  discovered  by  Medina 
in  15d5,  and  since  by  Carteret  in  1767,  and  by 
him  called  E^mont  Island.  Great  and  unpro- 
voked cruelties  were  Committed  upon  tnese 
friendly  and  hospitable  islanders  by  Mendana's 
men,  mr  which  Mendana  caused  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  to  be  beheaded,  and  another  to  be 
hanged.  The  natives  of  this  island  ane  as  black 
as  the  Negroes  of  Africa,  their  hair  woolly,  and 
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'Stained  with  dMTemiit  colours.  Their  ftices  and 
bbdieff  are  tattooed.  Their  only  covering  is  a 
leaf  of  a  certain  tree ;  their  ornaments,  arms, 
and  boats,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tierra  Austral*  The  country  is  fertile,  and 
very  populous,  abounding  in  eatable  roots,  six 
or  seven  species  of  bananas,  plenty  of  cocoa* 
trees,  almonds,  nuts,  cbesnuts,  a  soit  of  wple, 
sugar-canes,  ginger,  bread-fhiit,  ftc.  nogs, 
^feese,  fowls,  partridges,  ring  and  turtle  doves, 
herons,  swallows,  and  a  great  variety  of  binls ; 
and  on  the  coast  a  great  plenty  and  variety  of 
fish.  There  are  here  no  noxious  insects,  wnich 
are  common  in  other  islands  of  the  torrid- zone. 
In  a  Word,  the  island;  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  others 
of  the  same  group,  oiBTer  the  most  valuable  re* 
sources  to  navigators  who  traverse  the  Grreat 
Pacific  Ocean,  s.  of  the  line.] 

[Santa  Cbuz  de  la  Sibbba,  a  laive juris- 
diction, and  also  a  capital  of  that  jurisdiction  in 
the  kingdom  of  Peru.    See  Cbuz,  Santa  de  i«a 

SlBBBA.I 

[SANTA  FE.    See  Fe  Santa.] 

[Santa  Pej  a  town  of  Nuevo  Mexico.  See 
Fe  Santa.] 

[Santa  Fe  Bay,  on  the  ir.  coast  of  S.  America, 
w.  of  Comana  Gulf.] 

[Santa  Fe  de  Uogota,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Nueva  Ghranada,  iii  S.  America.  See 
Fe  Santa  de  Bogota.] 

[Santa  Island,  or  Holy  Island,  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  is  opposite  to  the  port  of  Ferol.  It  is 
three  miles  from  the  port  and  city  of  Santa,  and 
as  far  from  Ferol,  which  is  s.  e.  of  it.] 

[SANTA  MARIA,  a  river  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  which  is  navigable  eight  or  nine  leagues, 
and  so  far  the  tide  flows;  but  above  that  its  two 
branches  will  only  admit  canoes.  It  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  or  Miguel,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  town  of  its  name  is  about  six 
leagues  from  its  mouth  ;  and  is  considerable  on 
account  of  the  gold-mines  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  are  workra  to  great  advants^ ;  but  the 
country  about  it  is  low,  woody,  and  very  unheal- 
thy.   Lat.8°2(K«J 

I^ANTA  MART  A,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme 
in  S.  America.    See  Mabt a  Santa.] 

[Santa  Mart  a,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince.   See  Marta  Santa.] 

[Santa  Port,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  on 
the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  lies  n.  e.  of  Santa  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.] 

[SANTA  RITA,  a  settlement  of  the  hingdom 
of  Brazil,  of  which  we  have  already  made  a  slight 
nienti<m  under  the  article  Rita,  but  of  which  we 
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aie  enabled  to  aSbr4  anicwe  <^mplete  decHption 
under  the  former  lide^  ^s  adonlea  by  llir.  Mante, 
to  who96, labours  we.  are  iudebtedfor  the  follow- 
iug  extracts*  Sante  Rila^  wbieh  19  a  gqld  waab* 
ing  place  in  the  aqxifiimhip  of  Janeiro  in  Qrazily 
and  is  situate  about  75  miles  ftom  thence,  was- 
visited  by  Mawe  in  1809^  •  during  his  sti^iat 
Gaata  Gallo,  from  wlieaee  it  lies-  about  five- 
leaipieS)  in  «  «•  «•  direction^  After  passing  the 
uneven  country  in  the  immediate  nei^hbouimood 
of  the  village,  he.  arrived  at  the  Rio  Negre>  a- 
considerable  stneam  lormed  by  many  rivulets^, 
which  eflDipties  itself  into  the  Paicaiha;  cu  crofis- 
iUff  it,  he  entered  upon  a  fine  open  eountfv,  the 
fortilky  of  which  wlTevident  frbm  the  Wriant 
erowth  of  the  tobadsoi  and  <)ther  plaavU :  but  it 
lay  in  a  atate  of  almost  total  neglect,  and  the 
fiimilieB  thinljr  scattened-  upon,  it  appeared  in  the 
lowest  condition-  of  indolence  and  misexy.  He 
firoceeded  a  league  fiorther,  through  a  tract  en* 
tirely  destitute  oif  inhabitantt,  aufi  arnved  about 
two  in  the  afternoon  at  Santa  Bita.  The  pro- 
prietor  of -the  worics  received  him  very  kindly, 
and  conducted  him  through  them  while  diaaer 
was  pceDartng.  The  washing  is  in  a  deep  ravine, 
bouMea  at  one  end  by  an  abrupt  hill,  and  open 
at  the  other  to  the  plain.  The. vegetable. earth 
appeared  extremely  ridi,  being  clothed  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  the  hills  on  each  hand 
covered  with  trees  of  all  sises.  The  stratum  of 
CMcalkdo^  which  lies  under  a  bed  of  soil  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  is  very  thin  and  uneven,  being  no 
where  more  than  two  feet  thick,  and  in  many 
parts  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches.  The 
incumbent  soil  is  removed  at  great  labour  and 
eaqiense,  being  dug  out  and  carried  away  in 
bowls ;  and  the  easadkao  is  conveyed  with  great 
care  to  a  convenient  pbce  for  water,  where  it  is 
washed  by  the  most  expert  among  the  miners,  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  practised  at  the  mines  of 
Jaragua.  The  proportion  of  gold  produced  was 
moderate.  It  is  said  to  pay  the  master  at  the 
rate  of  from  14d.  to  Sfe.  per  day  for  each  Negro ; 
which  is  a  large  profit,  as  the  daily  subsistence 
of  one  costs  somewhat  less  than  one  penny. 

The  sides  of  the  ravine  towards  the  top  were 
bare,  and  of  different  shades  of  colour,  being 
tinsed  by  the  water  which  flows  from  the  vege- 
table matter  above :  in  the  bottom,  on  the  sur- 
fooe  that  was  yet'unworked,  lay  some  huge,  hi^f- 
rounded  amorphous  masses,  in  the  parts  which 
had  been  worked,  Mr.  Mawe  observed  two  or 
Aree  substances  of  the  same  kind,  which  being 
too  large  to  be  moved,  the  earth  which  imbedded 
them  liad  been  cut  away,  and  they  appeared  like 
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detached  oodnles.  On  Imaaking  a  fragment  from 
one  of  them*  with  his  hanunvT) .lie  was  mueh  «uiw. 
inrifed  to  find  it  a  calcareous  aub^tance,  a  solid 
aa^s  composed  of  hexagonal  crystals,  •  with  a 
small  portion  of  briUiant  crystals  'of  spe^^ular 
iron  ore.  He  presented  this  fragment  to  ihet 
pvoprietor,  informing' him- that  it  was  limestone  > 
«Bd  he  also  discov^r^  afterwards  ithat  th»  moulh 
tains  were  of  the  same  subBtaace,  r 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stratum,  of 
Umestone,  below  the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vidley,  is  of  very  modern  formation,  and  that,  if 
not  too  thick  to  cut  through,  there  might  be 
frand,  bet^eoi  it  and  the  granite  stratum  under* 
oeath,  a  bed  o(  cascMSo  of  prior  formation^ 
much  richer  in  gold  than  the  upper  stratuiiu    • 

After  having  ikivestigated  these  works,  Mr. 
Mawe  took  an  excursion  of  seven  or  eight  miles, 
chiefly  over  a  rich  plain,  abounding  with  the  fineal 
timber.  On  the  marsinB  of  the  rivulets  which  he 
crossed,  he  observed  that  the  moss  was  incrast« 
ed,  somewhat  like  the  tu&  at  Matlock ;  and,  on 
moreparticular  examination,  he  found  a  stvaloin 
of  tuffii  in  all  the  valleys,  a  few  inches  below  the 
surfiuse,  which,  as  he  conjectured,  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  deposition  of  calcareous  mat^ 
ter.by  the  overflowings  of  the  streams  after 
heavy  rains.  THe  hilb,  erenf  at  this  distance, 
were  composed  of  the  same  sparry  limestone  as 
at , the  gold-washing.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  value,  of  fliis  material  were  dubr  appre-» 
inated  at  the  capital,  where  the  cost  of  the  wood 
used  in  burning  sheUs  into  lime  exceeds  the  price 
at  which  lime  brought  from  Santa  Rita  might  bd 
delivered,  if  proper  roads  were  made  fin*  its  ooBh 
veyance  from  this  district  to  Porto  dos  Caxhes. 
Such  a9  undertakinghighly  deserves  the  attention 
of  his  highness's  ministers;  the  benefits  Ukdj 
to  result  from  it  are  incalculable,  and  the  ex» 
pense  attending  it  would  be  trifling ;  for  in  no 
part  of  the  globe  are  roads  made  so  cheaply,  or 
public  works  of  any  kind  done  on  sudi  moderate 
terms,  as  in  Brazil. 

.  This  fine,  but  almost -uninhabited  district,  pro* 
duces  spontaneously  many  valuable  ^articles  of 
commerce,  which  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands 
to  cultivate  and  gather  them.  Here  is  found 
that  celebrated  variety  of  the  palm-tree,  the 
long,  serrated,  lancet-formed  leaves  of  which 
are  composed  of  innumerable  fibres,  that  rival 
silk  both  in  fineness  and  stroigth.] 
'  SANTANDER,  New,  a  province  and  Mvem- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  NuevaEspana;  called  also 
of  La  Sierra  Gorda.  It  extends  from  s.  to  n.  for 
more  than  100  leagues,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
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Mexico;  and  is  bounded  s.  by  the  juriadklion  and' 
dcMa  may(ir  of  Paniico  and  Tampico,  the  town  cf 
the  valleys  and  province  of  Guasteca ;  n.  by  the 
province  of  Coafuila  and  the  b^inning  of  the 
province  of  Las  Texas.  It  is  80  leagues  from  e. 
to  w.  from  the  co^st  of  the  sea  to  the  confines  of 
the  Nuevo  Re^no  de  Leon,  and  to  a  part  of  the 
aforesaid  province  of  Coasruila.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  is  situate  in  the  Torrid  Zone ;  but  it  is 
of  a  mild  temperature,  and  enjoys  a  pleasant  air. 
as  also  a  territory  which  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  and  parti- 
cularly in  cattle.  It  has  many  saline  earths,  and 
some  excellent  silver-mines  in  the  sierra/  and 
from  these  mountains  flow  down  many  rivers, 
which  fertilize  the  valleys.  This  extensive  coun- 
try was  peopled  by  innumerable  Indians,  who 
for  a  lonff  time  remained  unconquered,  until  that 
in  1748  their  reduction  was  begun  by  die  Colonel 
of  Militia  of  the  city  of  Queretaro,  Don  Joseph 
de  Escandon,  who  obtained  his  end  after  infinite 
expenses,  troubles,  and  fiitigues;  peopling  S6 
towns  and  settlements,  which  have  not  since 
flourished.  In  remuneration,  however,  the  king 
granted  him  many  privileffes,  and  the  title  of 
tk>unt  de  Sierra  Gorda.  The  capital  is  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  same  con- 

aueror  in  1748.  It  has  a  eooa  port,  which  was 
iscovered  in  1739,  and  a  fort  constructed  for  its 
defence.  This  city,  had  its  advancement  been 
prosecuted  with  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
its  foundation  was  laid,  and  eveiy  thing  made  of 
the  advantages  ofiered  by  its  port,  would  have 
been  a  place  of  the  first  distinction;  although 
now  the  greater  part  of  its  houses  are  covered 
with  straw. 

[SANTEE,  a  navigable  river  of  S.  Carolina, 
the  largest  and  longest  in  that  State.  It  empties 
into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths,  a  little  s.  of 
Georgetown,  which  last  lies  in  lat.  33^  11^  n. 
and  long.  79^  9^  w.  About  14  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  its  mouth,  it  branches  into  the  Con- 
garee  and  Wateree ;  the  latter,  or  n.  branch, 
passes  the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Catabaw  River,  from  this  settlement 
to  its  source.] 

SANTERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Carta^na  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada,  of  the  division  and  district  of  the 
town  of  Sinu ;  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  bay  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  formed  of  difierent  small 
settlements,  which  were  reunited  in  this  by  the 
Governor,  D.  Francisco  Pimienta,  in  1776. 

SANTIAGiO.  a  province  and  corregimierUo  of 
the  kingdom  ot  Chile*    It  is  21  leagues  long 


firora  n.  to  s.  and  26  wide  from  e.  to  w.  It  has 
some  gold-mines,  which  maybe  worked  in  the 
summer  months,  namely,  December,  Januaiy, 
February,'  and  March ;  but  in  the  winter  time 
the  rains  and  snow,  and  severity  of  the  weather, 
force  the  labourers  to  desist. 

Twenty  leagues  from  the  capital  is  tiie  great 
mine  of  Kempu;  some  of  the  metals  of  whidi 
are  founded,  and  some  otherwise  prepared :  bat 
the  working  of  this  mine  is  not  well  established, 
notwithstanding  it  has  16  veins.  Further  towardb 
the  9.  is  another  mine,  with  the  name  of  Maipo,  the 
metals  of  which  are  lowered  down  by  engines  from 
a  very  lofty  mountain,  discovered  more  than  100 
years  ago,  and  called  San  Simon;  and  here  also 
are  the  mines  called  De  San  Pedro  Nolasoo,  which 
render  a  considerable  portion  of  massy  silver.  On 
the  €.  of  this  mountain  is  a  veiy  pleasant  place 
called  Valle  Blanco,  where  silk-worms  breed ;  and, 
in  the  n.  part,  by  the  mountains  of  the  curacy  of 
Colina,  are  found  34  gold-mines,  which  anoi  ac- 
tually worked,  independently  of  200  others  which 
are  also  worked.  Besides  these  mines  there  are 
five  laoaderos^  or  washing-places,  in  the  mountain 
of  Guindo,  and  some  other  veins  in  the  old  asienio 
of  Tiltil.  The  top  of  Calen  is  covered  with  lava- 
(fero^  of  the  richest  gold. 

This  province  has  also  copper  and  tin  mines, 
and  in  Lampa  are  three  of  silver  and  one  of  lead. 
In  the  small  settlement  of  Montenegro  is  a  vein 
of  jasper  lately  discovered,  which  is  easily  work- 
ed ;  tne  people  forming  of  it  jars,  pitchers,  and 
other  articles. 

This  province  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Mapo- 
cho,  Colina,  and  Zampa  or  Lampa,  and  by  se* 
veral  other  beautiful  streams.  It  also  contains 
the  Lake  Pudaguel,  which  is  about  three  leagues 
in  length.  It  is  the  most  fertile  of  any  pail  of 
Chile,  producing  great  quantities  of  com,  wine, 
and  fruits,  particularly  peaches,  which  in  size 
and  flavour  surpass  any  others  of  the  country. 

The  mountains  (as  has  been  ob»?rved)  and 
especially  those  of  Caren,  abound  with  mines  of 
gold,  and  that  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  at- 
tached to  it  with  silver.  But  the  chief  import- 
ance of  this  province  is  derived  from  its  being 
the  seat  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  whole  kingdom,  bears 
the  same  name ;  and  was  founded  by  Pedro  de 
Yaldivia,  its  conqueror,  in  1541,  in  an  extensive 
vaUey,  enclosed  on  the  c.  by  the  cordiUera  of  the 
Andes,  on  the  w.  by  the  hills  of  Prado  and  Poan- 
que,  on  the  n.  by  the  stream  of  Colina,  and  on 
Uie  s.  by  the  river  Mapocho,  called  also  T<qpo* 
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calma,  and  which  laves  the  city  to  the  n.  txur 
versing  and  fertilizing  the  vaUej  to  which  it 

S'ves  its  name.  This  city  was  called,  at  first, 
e  New  City  Estremadura,  in  memory  of  the 
native  j^ce  of  its  founder.  Its  situation  is  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  and  agreeable  that 
can  possibly  be  oflfered  to  the  imagination :  and 
itr  temperature  is  equally  so.  The  territory  is 
so  fertile  and  abundant  throughout,  that  every 
thine  around  bursts  forth  to  render  life  charming. 

The  streets  are  wide,  paved,  and  in  straight 
lines,  forming  little  insular  squares.  The  houses, 
although  low,  are  convenient  and  handsome,  and 
to  each  is  a  garden,  which  is  watered  by  aque- 
ducts firom  the  river.  The  chief  sauare,  which 
is  nearlv  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  nas  a  magni* 
ficent  fountain :  its  n.  firont  is  occupied  by  the 
palace  of  the  president,  the  tribunal  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  houses  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
prison ;  that  of  the  w.  by  the  cathedral  church, 
and  the  bishop's  palace. 

Towards  the  it.  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  two  suburbs  called,  the  one  Chimba, 
the  other  Canadilla ;  and  on  the  e.  nearly  touch- 
ing the  houses,  is  a  moderate  mountain,  with 
the  name  of  Santa  Lucia ;  from  the  top  of  which 
may  be  discovered  the  whole  of  the  plain,  which 
is  six  leagues  long,  and  seven  wide. 

It  is  a  head  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to  Lima, 
erected  bv  his  Holiness  Paul  IV.  in  1561.  It 
has,  besicKS  the  cathedral,  which  is  magnificent, 
three  parishes  with  the  names  of  San  Pablo, 
Saata  Ana,  and  San  Isidro ;  and  lately  there  was 
erected  another,  with  the  name  of  San  Francisco 
de  Boija,  in  one  of  the  churches  which  was  held 
by  the  Jesuits.  It  has  three  convents  of  reli- 
gious ;  namely,  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  that 
of  the  Casa  Grande ;  the  college  for  students  of 
San  Di^o ;  and  the  Recoletans  without  the  city, 
called  De  Monte  Albeme;  two  convents  of  Au- 
gustins,  one  of  St.  Domingo,  one  of  La  Merced, 
and  another  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  with  a  great 
hospital.  It  had  five  colleges  of  the  Jesuits, 
namelv,  San  Miguel,  El  Noviciado,  San  Pablo, 
San  Ikavier,  which  was  a  house  of  students,  with 
an  university  in  which  they  conferred  titular  de- 
grees, and  called  San  Felippe ;  and  the  OUeria, 
as  a  bouse  for  exercises.  It  had  seven  monas- 
teries for  religious  women :  the  two  of  Santa 
Clara,  the  other  two  of  Carmelites,  one  in  the 
city,  and  the  other  in  the  suburb  of  Canadilla; 
one  of  Capuchins,  another  of  Dominicans,  with 
the  title  of  Sefiora  de  la  Pastoria;  another  of 
Augustins,  and  a  convent  of  this  same  order: 
also  a  house  of  recluse  women,  another  for  ex- 


ercises, and  another  for  the  reception  d  orphans. 
Besides  all  the  above  convents,  the  religious  of 
St.  Domingo  have  one  of  the  Kecoletos,  in  the 
aforesaid  suburb  of  Chimba ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance a  chapel  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  del  Rosario, 
commonly  caUed  De  la  Villa,  and  that  of  La 
Merced,  a  college  in  La  Canada. 

This  capital  is  adorned  by  many  fitrailies  of 
great  riches  and  distinction.  The  tribunal  of 
royal  audience,  founded  in  the  city  of  Concep- 
cion,  was  translated  to  this  in  1574;  it  was 
afterwards  abolished,  and  re-established  in  1609. 
Here  are  the  tribunals  of  Santa  Crusada,  of  ac- 
counts, and  of  the  mint,  wherein  vast  quantities 
of  money  are  coined. 

The  surrounding  territory  is  delightful,  plea- 
sant, and  fertile.  The  Indians  of  the  country 
called  this  Uanura  Promocaces,  which,  in  their 
idiom,  sia;nifies  the  place  of  dancing  and  delight, 
and  this  m  order  to  express  its  exceeding  beauty. 

This  city  envoys  the  title  of  very  noble  and 
very  loyal,  a  title  granted  to  it  by  the  king  in 
1552;  and  it  has  for  arms  a,  shield  inawnita 
field,  and  in  the  middle  a  lion  ram^pant  with  a 
sword  in  his  paw,  and  for  orle  eijgfat  golden 
scallops. 

The  natives  are  robust,  well  personed,  and 
corpulent,  and  the  women  are  of  particular 
beauty,  ele{|;ance,  and  ^race.  But  all  tne  advan- 
tages of  this  fine  province  are  counterpoised  by 
the  firequency  with  which  it  experiences  the 
scourge  of  earthquakes ;  and  those,  wluch  were 
particularly  lamentable  in  their  effects,  happened 
in  1570,  1647,  1657,  1722,  1730,  and  ifm.  It 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Araucanos  Indians 
in  1601.  its  population  is  composed  of  more 
than  4000  femilies,  and  it  has  been  the  native 

Slace  of  Don  Antonio  de  Irazabal  and  Andia, 
larouis  of  Valparaiso,  Commandant-General  of 
the  Canaries,  V  iceroy  of  Tremec^n,  of  Oran, 
and  of  Navarra,  and  of  the  supreme  council  of 
state  and  war.  [Fifty-five  miles  from  the  port 
of  Valparaiso  in  the  S.  Sea,  in  long.  70®  44^  w. 
lat.  S3®  26^  s.  See  index  to  additioiwl  histoiy  of 
Chile,  Chap.  2.] 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Santiago  of  Chile. 

1.  Don  Rodriffo  Gonzalez  Marmolejo,  native 
of  Carmona  in  Andalucia.  He  was  curate  and 
vicar  of  Santiago  of  Chile  when  nominated  for 
bishop  of  Cuzco,  to  the  diocese  of  which  this 
kingoom  belonged ;  and  when  this  was  dismem- 
bered and  erected  into  a  bishopric,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  Seiior  Don  Felipe  II.  He 
erected  the  church  into  a  cathedral,  and  governed 
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it  with  PfftBt  seal  and  sanctity,  and  died  at  the 
age  ofli  jreara,  in  1565. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Fernando  de  Barrionuevo,  of  the 
onler  of  San  Francisoo,  native  of  Guadalaxara, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  good  life^  and  of  great 
literature.  He  was  the  second  bishop  of  Santiago 
de  Ghile,  presented  in  1566.  He  governed  his 
church  only  18  months,  and  died  in  1568. 

3.  Don  JFV.  Diego  de  Medellin,  whom  others 
call  Pedro^  of  the  same  order  as  the  former ;  a 
collegiate  m  the  royal  college  of  Lima,  and  the 
first  priest  and  doctor  who  presided  there;  an 
admirable  preacher,  and  a  man  of  great  virtues. 
He  was  provincml  of  the  province  of  the  12 
apostles  of  Lima,  guardian  of  the  convent  of  this 

Sital,  of  blameless  life ;  elected  bishop  of  this 
y  church  of  Santiaeo  of  Chile  in  1574.  He 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Lima,  and  ^vemed 
with  holiness  and  prudence  17  years,  being  vene- 
rated by  all.  He  died  veiy  poor,  and  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  which  he  had  built,  in  1593. 

4.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  Azuaga,  native  of  Me- 
delUn  in  Estremadura,  religious  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  province  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada :  elected  bishop  of  Santiago 
de  Chile  in  1595,  of  which  he  took  possession  the 
following  year,  without  b^ng  consecrated.  He 
died  in  1597. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Perez  de  Bspinosa,  also  a 
religious  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  native 
of  Toledo.  He  pasaed  to  America  as  missionary, 
where  he  remained  44  years,  and  was  presented 
by  the  king,  Don  Philip  lU.  to  this  bishopric  in 
1600.  He  founded  a  seminarv  in  its  church,  and, 
having  returned  to  Spain  without  permission,  he 
was  sent  back  to  ins  office,  and  died  in  the  con- 
vent of  his  order  at  Sevilla,  in  168S. 

6  Don  Francisco  de  Salcedo,*  canonical  dig- 
nitary of  the  treasury  of  the  diurch  of  Tucumin ; 
dean  of  the  metropolitan  of  Charcas,  elected 
bishop  of  Santiago  de  Chile  in  the  aforesaid  year, 
168S,  celebrated  a  synod  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  his  diocese  in  1628,  erected  the  paridh 
of  Santa  Ana ;  and,  in  his  time,  a  eeiebrated 
victory  was  sained  by  the  Spaniards  over  the 
Araucanos.    He  died  in  1635. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Caspar  de  ViUaroel,  of  the  order 
of  San  Augnstin,  native  of  Quito.  He  was  lec- 
turer of  arts,  and  prior  of  «ome  convents  in  its 
province.  He  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  celebrated 
preacher^  and  great  author,  as  his  works  testify, 
and  particularly  by  that  work  entitled  ^^  Pacifica 
Union  y  Concordia  de  los  dos  cuchillos  Pontificio 
&  Regio."    He  was  elected  bishop  of  Santiago 


de  Chnle  in  1637 ;  and  iii  his  time  the 
of  Bay  des.  Count  of  Pedroso,  made  a  peace  with 
the  Araucanos  Indians,  in  164S,  and  in  the  same 
year  happened  a  great  earthquake,  which  ruined 
the  greater  part  of  the  city.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  churen  of  Arequipa  in  1651. 

8.  Don  Diego  de  Zambrana  y  ViUalobas,  na- 
tive of  M^rida  in  ESstremadura :  he  studied  ca- 
nons, and  graduated  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca ;  was  curate  of  Torre-Mocha  m  tiie  bi- 
shopric of  Badajos,  passed  over  to  Peru,  and  was 
maae  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Po- 
tosi  and  its  vicar,  judge  in  ordinary ;  was  visitor 
of  the  bishopric  of  La  Paz,  commissary  of  the 
holy  office  and  of  the  holy  crusade ;  and  vras 
elected  bishop  of  Concepcion  of  Chile,  and  pro- 
moted to  Santiago  in  1651.  He  became  deacon 
of  the  prelates  of  the  Indian  women,  and  en* 
deavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  procure  a  license 
to  retire,  from  sing  Philip  IV.  He  died  i^ 
1653. 

9.  Don  Fernando  de  Avendano,  native  of  Lima, 
mominff  professor  of  theology  in  its  university ; 
calificaaor  of  the  holy  office,  curate  and  rector  of 
archiepiscopal  church,  chanter  and  archdeacon  of 
the  same,  and  visitor  of  the  Indians:  elected 
bishop  of  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1665 ;  but  he  died 
without  taking  possession. 

10.  Don  Diego  de  Encinas,  native  of  Lima, 
professor  of  its  university,  canonical  peniten^ 
tiary,  treasurer,  chanter,  and  archdeacon  of  its 
holy  metropolitan  church :  a  very  excellent  and 
wise  man  ;  elected  bishop  of  Santiago  de  Chile, 
and  died  before  he  was  consecrated,  in  1659. 

1 1 .  Don  Fr.  Diego  de  Umansoro,  religious  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco,  native  of  Guiaecoa,  pre* 
vincial  of  the  province  of  Cuzco :  elected  bishop 
in  1660.  He  governed  with  prudence  and  zeal, 
and  celebrated  the  third  synod  in  1670,  and  died 
in  1676. 

12.  Don  Fr.  Bernardo  Carrasco,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Zafia  in  Peru,  pro* 
vincial  there ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  San* 
tiago  de  Chile  m  1679.  He  celebrated  the  fourth 
synod  in  1688,  consecrated  the  cathedral  churdi, 
to  the  building  of  which  the  king  granted  some 
of  the  royal  tythes.  He  added  to  it  a  beaittifta) 
sacristy  and  offices,  and  was  promoted  to  La  Pas 
in  1694. 

13.  Don  Francisco  de  la  Puebla  Gonzalez, 
native  of  Pradena  in  the  bishopric  of  S^ovia, 
collegiate  of  Luffo  in  Alcal&  de  Henares ;  curate 
of  the  parish  of  San  Juan  de  Madrid :  electa 
bishop  m  1694,  but  did  not  take  possession  tiB 
1699.    He  governed  with  a  skill  corresponding 
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to  his  great  learning'  until  1704,  when  he  died ; 
but  after  being  promoted  to  Gnamanga. 

14.  Don  Luis  Francisco  Romero,  native  of 
Aloobendas,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  Col* 
lemAe  of  the  real  of  San  'Martin  of  Lima,  and 
of  that  of  the  Teologos  de  Alcali  de  Henares, 
where  he  graduated  as  doctor :  he  was  chanter 
and  dean  of  the  church  of  Cuzco;  took  pos- 
session of  the  bishqsric  of  Santiago  de  Chile  in 
1708,  built  the  altar  of  Los  Santos  Jnsto  y  Pas- 
tor, and  was  promoted  to  the  church  of  Quito 
in  1717. 

15.  Don  Alexo  Fernando  de  Roxas,  whom 
some  call  Alexandro ;  native  of  Lima,  collegiate 
of  the  reti  and  mayor  of  San  Felipe :  elected 
bidiop  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  of  iHtich  he  took  pos- 
session in  1719,  and  promoted  to  La  Pae  in  17SS. 

16.  Don  Alonso  del  Poso  y  Silva,  native  of 
La  Conoepcion  de  Chile ;  collegiate  of  the  Con- 
victorio  de  San  Francisco  Xavier  of  this  city, 
curate  and  rector,  magisterial  canon,  archdeacon 
iuid  dean  of  the  satne  cathedral ;  from  Whence 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Tucuman ; 
and  from  this  to  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1723^  He 
was  extremely  -charitable  and  virtuous,  and 
passed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas  in  1731. 

17.  Don  Joan  de  Sarrieolea  y  Olea,  native  of 
Lima,  Collegiate  of  the  real  of  San  Martin,  noon- 

Cofessor  and  afterwards  prime  professor  in  theo- 
ry in  the  royal  university  of  San  Marcos :  pe- 
nilentiarv  canon  of  that  holy  metropolitan  church : 
elected  bishop  of  Tu6um&n,  and  promoted  to 
Santiago  de  Chile  in  1731,  and  from  hence  in 
1735  to  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco. 

18.  Don  Juan  Bravo  del  Rivero,  native  of 
Lima,  first  collegiate  in  the  royal  college  of  San 
Martin,  and  af&rwards  of  the  mayor  of  San 
Felipe,  oidor  of  the  royal  audience  of  La  Plata, 
and  afterwards  canon  and  treasurer  of  that  city : 
presented  to  -the  bishopric  of  Santiago  de  Chile 
in  1735.  He  endowea  his  church  with  many 
costly  ornaments,  rebuilt  the  tower  which  had 
been  demcdished  by  an  earthquake,  was  very 
charitable,  and  governed  with  great  zesl  till 
1743,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Arequipa. 

19.  Don  Juan  Gronzalez  de  Melgarejo,  native 
of  the  citv  of  La  Asuncion  del  Paraguay;  in 
which  cathedral  he  was  canon,  likewise  arch- 
deacon, dean,  provisor,  and  vicar-general  of  its 
bishopric :  presented  to  the  bishopnc  of  Santiago 
de  Cnite,  of  wltich  he  took  possession  in  1745. 
He  began  the  building  of  tne  new  cathedral, 
giving  towards  it  upwards  of  40,000  dollars,  and 
many  valuable  articles  and  sacred  vases.    He 
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was  pronioted  to  Arequipa  in  1^54,  but  dM  be* 
fore  he  took  possession. 

80.  Don  Manuel  de  Alday  y  Aspee,  dative  of 
the  city  of  Concepcion  de  Chile;  where  he  studied 
philosophy  and  t  neology  in  the  convidorio  of  San 
Joseph,  and  afterwards  jurisprudence  in  the  col- 
lege  of  San  Martin  and  royal  university  of  San 
lUuircos  de  Lima ;  in  which  cathedral  he  was  ca- 
nonical doctor  and  judge  sub  ddegtOe  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  holy  crusade.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Santiago  de  Chile,  of  which  office  he  took 
possession  in  1754.  He  continued  the  building 
of  the  cathedral,  contributing  to  it  5000  dollars 
annually.  He  celebrated  the  nfth  diocesan  synod, 
and  governed  34  years  with  the  greatest  credit 
for  his  virtue,  zeal,  and  charity. 

Santiago,  another  city,  with  the  surname  of 
Alanje,  in  the  province  of  Yeragua  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme.    See  Al  ak  je. 

Saxjiagto,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Los 
Caballeros,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  one  of 
the  principal  of  that  island ;  situate  on  the  e, 
shore  of  tne  river  Yagua,  in  a  fertile  territoiy, 
and  of  a  ffood  temperature.  It  was  fortified  by 
Admiral  Cnrist6val  Colon,  contains  26,000  souls, 
and  is  10  leagues  from  the  city  of  Concepcion, 
and  80  from  the  capital,  St.  Domingo. 

Santiago,  another,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  capital  of  the  same,  called  also  Caba ;  situate 
on  the  5.  coast,  and  founded  b^  Diero  Yelazquez 
in  1514,  in  the  interior  of  a  bay,  and  on  the  snore 
of  a  river  of  its  name.  It  has  a  beauttflil  port  de- 
foiided  bv  a  castle  called  El  Morro,  and  by  another 
fort  which  is  within  the  same  city,  and  has  the 
name  of  San  Pedro  de  Roca,  as  having  been 
built  in  1641  bv  the  goverpor  Don  Pedro  de 
Roca  y  Borja,  knight  of  the  order  of  Santia^, 
native  of  Yalencia^,  and  also  by  a  battery  which 
they  call  La  Estrella.  It  is  a  small  town,  but  of 
beautiful  structure,  and  frequented  by  vessels 
and  a  great  concourse  of  people  on  account  of 
its  trade  and  abundance  of  its  productions,  which 
are,  principally,. sugar  and  tobacco.  It  is  a  head 
of  a  bishopric  erected  in  1583,  although  the 
bishop  is  accustomed  to  reside  in  the  Havana ; 
and  a  separate  government  was  made  of  this  In 
1607.  It  has  besides  the  cathedral  church  the 
convents  of  the  religious  of  San  Francisco  and 
Santo  Domingo,  and  an  hospital  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  ^Concepcion: 
in  lat.  20«,  long.  76°  6^ 

Santiago,  another,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  same :  situate  six 
miles  from  the  coast,  to  the  ».  e,  in  a  great  level, 
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from  whence  it  has  obtained  the  surname  of  La 
Vera;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cabras :  founded 
by  Juan  de  Graraj^  mvernor  of  the  same  island ; 
and  it  was  one  of  tne  largest  and  best  towns  of 
any  here :  but  the  English  destroyed  it  Vhen 
they  took  the  island,  although  the^r  immediately 
rebuilt  it  on  account  of  its  fine  situation,  still 
leaving  to  it  the  prerogative  of  being  the  capital, 
together  with  a  governor  and  its  tribunals  of 

i'ustice.  It  has  some  very  beautiful  edifices,  is 
arge  and  of  considerable  commerce ;  and  its  vi- 
cinities are  adorned  with  country  houses  and 
esiates,  and  sugar  manufactories,  and  they  are 
cultivated  with  all  the  vegetable  productions 
that  may  be  necessary  to  the  comfort  or  luxury 
of  life ;  and  amongst  other  parts  that  called  La 
Havana  is  partic^larly  deligntfuL  The  admiral, 
Charles  Knowles,  being  governor  of  this  island, 
endeavoured,  in  1754,  to  change  his  residence  to 
Kingstown;  but  he  met  with  such  opposition 
from  the  inhabitants,  that  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise  for  fear  of  dangerous  conse- 
Juences :  it  is  five  leagues  fi*om  Puerto  Real,  in 
It.  18°. 

Santiago,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  mayor  of  La  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles, in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  95  families 
of  IiKlians,  and  is  one  league  from  its  capital. 

Santiago,  another,  in  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xuchipila  in  the  same 
kingdom :.  10  leagues  to  the  w. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcalt&a  mayor  of  Cocotlan  in  the  siame  king- 
dom ;  a  league  and  a  half  distant  of  that  head 
settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
die  district  and  akakUa  mayor  of  Zacatlan  in  the 
same  kingdom  :  it  has  a  chapel  of  ease  and  150 
families  of  Spaniards,  MusieeSj  and  Mulattoes, 
who  dwell  in  various  farms,  where  they  rather 
good  crops  of  maize,  barley,  vetches,  and  beans, 
and  breed  a  good  proportion  of  swine,  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep^  although  not  so  many  of  the 
latter :  two  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Santiago,  another,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward,  united  to  the  settlement  of  Tequiszitlan 
in  the.  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teotihuacan  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Yautepec  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuemavaca  in 
the  same  kingdom. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  district  of  Tepoxtlan  in  the  same  alcaldia  and 
kingdom  as  the  former. 
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Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  Bettlemenl 
and  alcalAa  mojfor  of  Marinalco  in  the  same 
kingdom ;  one  snort  league  firom  its  capital. 

^NTiAGO,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tochimilco  in  the  same 
kingdom,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  being  fer- 
tile in  wheat,  fruit,  and  wild  cochineal.  It  con- 
tains 64  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  o. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Amatepec  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepec  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  10  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  very  close  to  its  head  settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  alcabSa  mayor  of 
Lerma  in  the  same  kin^oro.  It  contains  86  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Escateopan  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zaqualpa  in 
the  same  kingdom,  and  contains  73  fiunilies  of 
Indians. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  the  same  kingdom. 
Five  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tecamachalco  and  of  the  same 
alcaldia  and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains 
95  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  from  its 
head  settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Xonotla  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tetela  in  the  same 
kingdom.  Two  leagues  and  a  half  from  its  head 
setUement. 

Santiago,  another,  a  small  ward  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Justlahuaca  in 
the  same  kingdom. 

Santiago,  another,  also  small,  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  Mistepec  in  the  same  alcaldia  and 
kingdom  as  the  former. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Tecomaxtlahuaca  in  the  same  akakSa  and  king- 
dom as  the  former. 

Santiago,  another,  a  small  ward,  with  the 
surname  of  La  Puente,  in  the  district  and  juris- 
diction of  the  city  of  Yalladolid  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Alechoacan. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mwor  of 
San  Luis  de  Potosi  in  Nueva  Espana.  ft  cmi- 
tains  75  families  of  Indians,  and  is  to  the  n.  of 
its  capital  very  near  to  it,  and  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  settlement  of  Tlaxcalilla,  being 
divided  from, the  same  b^r  a  river. 

Santiago,  another,^  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Xacona  and  alcaldia  rwyor  of  Zamora  in  U^ 
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Muene  khnrdoni)  between  two  loflj  momitaiii 
plains ;  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  close  to  the 
sluice  of  Tan^mandapio.  It  contains  COO  &- 
milies  of  Spaniards  and  51  of  Indians,  and  is  fire 
leagues  5.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Sah Tt Aoo,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Girandaro  and  edcaI(Xa  mayer  of  Guimeo  in  the 
same  kinffdom.  It  contains  87  flirailtes  of  In- 
dians, and  is  eight  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Santiago,  another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of 
Papalotipac  and  o/ca/dita  mayor  of  CuicatUn  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  13  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  annexed  to  the  curacj  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of 
Teutitl&n,  and  of  the  same  aladcSa  and  kingdom 
as  the  former.  It  contains  17S  ftimiKes  of  In- 
dians, who  trade  in  seeds,  cotton,  and  cochineal, 
and  is  four  leaguefr-it.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of 
Mistepeque  and  alcedcSa  mayor  of  Nejapa  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and 
situate  between  two  deep  ravines,  with  ISO  fe« 
milies  of  Indians,  and  being  11  leagues  s,  of  its 
capital. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Quieguclani.  It  contains  S5  fiimilies  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of 
Tautepec  and  akcddia  mayor  of  Nejapa  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  ISO  families  of  In- 
diana, w)u>  trade  in  cochineal  and  seeds,  and  19 
five  leagues  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Santiago,  another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of 
Atoyaque  and  alcal^a  mayor  of  Xicajr&n  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  14  fiimilies  of  In- 
dians, ana  is  10  leagues  fh>m  its  head  settl^nent^ 
•nd  close  to  that  of  San  Joan. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Bff«Eca  and  alcalAa  mayor  of  Sentip&c.  It  con- 
tainfi  40  &roilies  of  Indians  who  live  bj  the  trade 
of  fishing,  and  is  six  leagues  tv.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Santiago,  another,  of  Tepegnanes  liidi«My 
m  the  kingdom  ofNuevaYiscaya.  Three  leagues 
from  the  citj  of  Guadiana,  and  the  capital. 

Santiago,  another,  in  the  prorince  and  go- 
vern inent  of  La  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  Bay  of 
Mexico  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Nuem  BspaiSa ; 
fbunded  hj  the  Count  of  that  title,  Don  Joseph 
Escand6n,  colonel  of  militia  of  Queretaro  m 
1749. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  goTemment  and 
jnrisdiction    of  San    Faustino   in   the  Nue¥0 
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R^no  de  Granadh ;  annexed  t»  Uie  cnraej.  of 
the  city  of  Salazar  of  Las  Palmas,  to  whicli  it 
is  rery  near.  It  is  veiy  mean  and  wretched ;  and 
the  poor  Indians,  who  inhabit  it,  are  so  many  re» 
fug^s,  who  come  hither  for  the  sake  of  their 
liTOrty. 

Santiago,  aii€>ther, with  the  surname  of  Chi«o, 
in  the  province  and  comrgtaiteiito  ofGuamachnco 
in  Peru ;  situate  near  two  streams,  which  unite 
to  enter  the  river  Santa. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  go^ 
▼emmwit  of  Chucuito,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former. 

Santiago,  another,  ofthe  province  and  tor^ 
regimienio  of  Omasuyos  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  ofthe  settlement  01  Acha** 
cache. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Castro  Virreyna  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  ofthe  settlement  of 
Huaitara. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  eor^ 
regimiefito  of  Guanta  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  i»f 
ticBas. 

Santiago,  another,  ofthe  province  and  go** 
vernroent  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito :  one  of  the  reduccums  of  the  Sneum- 
bios  Indians,  which  were  made  and  held  by  the 
«9esnits. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Yeragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay ;  situate  between  the  river 
Paraguay  and  the  source  of  the  Yabeviri,  or 
Yabibiry,  to  the  w.  of  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Rosa,  and  one  of  those  ofthe  misMons  of  Parani. 
[In  lot.  87°  8'  40^'  9.    Long.  56^  48;  34''  w.l 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  proirince  and  go» 
vemment  ofthe  Chiquitos  Indiana  in  the  same 
kingdom ;  situate  nearly  s.  of  that  of  San  Juan 
Bauttsta.  It  is  a  reiucciom  of  Indians  ofthe  mis* 
sions  which  were  held  there  hy  the  Jesuits. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dt 
Ghranada ;  formed  by  the  reunion  of  two  other 
small  settlements  in  1776,  by  the  governor  Don 
Francisco  Pimienta,  near  die  river  Caoea,  to  the 
w.  of  the  town  of  S.  Benito  Abad,  from  whence 
it  is  (bur  leagues. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  Popayan  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former,  on  the  shore  ofthe  river  Putumi^o, 
its  source. 
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Santiago,  anotlier,  with  the  sumame  of  San* 
Chez,  in  the  province  and  government  of  BuenoB 
Ayres  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Plata,  between  the  settlements  of  Homa  and 
Santa  Lucia. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienio  of  Chimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy*  of  the  settlement  of  S. 
Lorenzo. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  island  and  govern- 
ment of  S.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

Santiago,  another,  a  parish  of  the  English  in 
the  It.  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Santiago,  another,  also  a  parish  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  head  settlement  of  the  district,  in  the 
island  Barbadoes,  on  the  w.  coast. 

Santiago,  another,  in  the  province  and  coT" 
regtmiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

SANTIAGO,  another,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  Califomias,  a  rtduccUm  of  Indians  of 
the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  akal- 
cSa  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  and  o&o/- 
dSa  mayor  of  Vera  Paz,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former. 

Santiago,  a  lar^e  and  abundant  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  m  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros.  It  flows  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Loxa  to  the  e.  runs  to  this 
rhumb  for  40  leagues,  and  then  turns  its  course 
to  e.s.e.  It  afterwards  enters  the  Paute  and 
takes  the  name  of  Santiago,  as  it  washed  this 
city,  which  is  now  destroyed.  Its  shores  are 
covered  with  very  large  trees,  and  in  the  woods 
dwell  many  barliarian  Indians  of  the  nation  of 
the  Xibaros,  who  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  In  the  sands  of  this  river  are  found  grains 
of  gold.  It  enters  the  Maranon  by  the  n.  pai*t, 
in  lat.  4°  27'  s. 

Santiago,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  same  kingdom, 
t  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Cotacacha  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otavalo,  and  runs  w.  collecting  the  wa- 
ters of  several  others  which  swell  it  exceedingly, 
(for,  amongst  the  rest,  some  being,  of  themselves, 
very  lai^e ;  namely,  the  Onzoles,  San  Miguel,  and 
Bogota)  and  enters  the  Pacific  or  :S.  Sea,  in  lat. 
P  14'  n. 

Santiago,  another,  of  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona and  government  of  Cuman&,  which  rises  in 
the  serrania  of  Paraigua,  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Manapire. 
Santiago,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  Straits 
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of  Magellan;  between  the  Point  of  NuestraSe- 
fiora  del  Yalle  and  the  Bay  of  Los  Remedios. 

Santiago,  a  port  of  the  ».  coast  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo ;  between  the  Bay  of  Padre  Pin 
and  the  point  of  Macury. 

Santiago,  a  mountain  and  volcano  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  corregmi^ 
enio  of  Cuyo.  n.  of  the  city  of  Mendoza. 

SANTI  ESPIRITU,  a  town  of  the  isknd  of 
Cuba,  founded  by  Diego  YelazqueE.  Fifty 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Santiago,  and  60  from 
that  of  Bayamo. 

SANTILLANA,  a  shoal  of  sand  and  rocks, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Yucatan ;  between  the  islands  Viciosas  and 
La  Misteriosa. 

SANTO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  govornment  of  Cuman&,  to  the  n.  or  the  city 
of  Cariaco. 

[SANTO  £SPIRITU,  a  c(g)tainskip  of  BrasU. 
See  EspiRiTU  Santo.] 

SANTON,  a  small  port  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  in  the  n.  part;  between  Port 
Pincet  and  Cape  Argent. 

SANTOS,  Bahia  de  Todos,  a  province  and 
captainship  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  so  called 
from  a  lanre  and  beautiful  bay ;  bounded  n.  by 
the  river  Keal,  s.  by  the  [Province  of  Los  Ilheos^ 
e.  by  the  ocean,  and  w,  by  the  three  nations  of 
infidel  uncohquered  Indians :  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  captain  Christoval  Jaques ;  and  the 
king  deputed  to  its  conquest  and  afterwards  to 
its  proprietorship  Francisco  Countinho,  who  had 
returned  from  India  full  of  renown.  He  accord- 
ingly sat  out  on  his  new  enterprise  with  a  squa- 
dron containing  many  distinguished  families,  to 
settle  this  new  colony ;  and  he  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering it  obedient  to  him  after  conquering  the 
Tupinambas  Indians,  who  were  then  its  masters. 
He  then  proceeded  to  establish  many  engines  and 
estates,  but  the  barbarians  shortly  ailerwards  re- 
volting, killed  many  of  the  new  settlers^  and 
caused  the  rest  to  flee  in  two  galleys,  which  they 
happened  to  have  with  them,  to  the  province  of 
Losllheos;  where  they  remained  until  the  In- 
dians, seeing  that  they  were  now  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  trade  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and 
the  presents  which  they  used  to  receive,  began  to 
repent  of  the  steps  which  they  had  taken,  and  of- 
fered to  the  Portuguese  very  advantageous  pro- 
posals, that  they  should  come  a^ain  amongst 
them.  The  Portuguese  obeyed  tne  summons, 
but  in  their  passage  were  shipwrecked  on  tho 
coast  of  the  island  of  Itaparica,  when  the  greater 
part  of  them  perished,  the  few  that  survived 
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ftrming  food  for  the  savage  natives ;  every  one, 
even  to  the  nnhappj  Coutinho  himself^  meeting 
this  wretched  end.  On  the  death  of  this  go- 
vernor  the  property  of  the  province  devolved 
upon  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  straightway  settled, 
and  its  extent  assigned  at  50  leagues  along  the 
coast. 

It  is  extremely  fertile  and  abundant  in  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar-cane,  of  which  they  make 
sugar;  and  these  are  the  chief  articles  of  its  com- 
merce. It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Para^uasiL 
l^erzipe,  Jaguaripe,  Matuim,  Paranamenn  and 
l^iraja,  which,  flowing  ft*om  the  mountains,  fer- 
tilize it,  and  enter  the  sea  in  the  bay. 

It  comprehends  the  populations  of  the  follow- 
ing towns  :  Nuestra  Sejiora  del  Rosario  de  Cacfae- 
vira,  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Ayuda  de  Ja^oaripe, 
San  Antonio  de  Juan  Amaro,  San  Francisco  del 
Sitio,  and  two  modem  towns  with  the  names  of 
Jacobina  and  Maragogipe ;  founded  by  the  vice- 
roy Vasco  Fernandez  Cesar  de  Meneses,  not  to 
6ount  many  villages,  which,  in  all,  contain  more 
than  100,000  souls,  although  the  greater  part  live 
at  the  manufactories  and  in  the  country  estates. 

Santos,  the  bay  from  which  the  above  pro- 
vince is  called,  is  one  of  the  best  on  that  coast. 
It  is  three  leagues  from  the  entrance  from  the 
Bar  of  San  Antonio  to  the  Strait  of  Tapagipe ; 
18  leagues  in  diameter  and  S6  in  circumference. 
It  is  convenient,  seclire,  and  full  of  islands.  All 
its  vicinities  are  covered  with  sugar  engines  and 
estates,  the  productions  of  which  are  conveyed 
in  large  barges  by  the  rivers :  and  for  this  em- 
ploy there  are  no  less  than  2000  of  the  above 
craft  in  constant  employ  ;  so  great  is  the  traffic 
of  the  bay.    [In  lat.  I**  48^  ».  Long.  38*^  42^  a?.] 

Santos,  a  town  of  the  alcaUBa  mayor  of  Nata 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Tierra  Firme ; 
situate  on  a  spot  discovered  by  Rodrigo  Valen- 
suela :  one  league  from  the  S.  Sea.  It  is  of  an 
hot  temperature,  very  abundant  in  cattle,  parti- 
cularly swine ;  and  supplies  with  this  and  salted 
meats,  cheese,  and  other  articles,  the  city  of  Pa- 
nama, the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Santos,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Si- 
manchi,  s,  of  the  city  of  Loyola. 

Santos,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
miento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru. 

Santos,  another,  very  short  and  reduced,  in 
the  district  and  government  of  San  Juan  Gir6n, 
of  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada ;  containing 
unly  40  housekeepers. 

Santos,  another,  a  parish  and  head  settlement 


of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  near  the    n,   ex- 
tremity. 

Santos,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Cordoba  in  Peru,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  formed 
by  the  river  Primero. 

Santos,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  California 
in  N.  America. 

Santos,  another,  which  is  a  rent  of  mines  in 
the  province  of  Ostimuri.  Twenty-five  leagues 
It.  It.  w.  of  the  real  of  Rio  Chico. 

'Santos.  Three  islands  of  the  N.Sea,  amongst 
the  Antilles,  s.  e.  of  Dominica,  and  n,w,  of  Gua- 
dalupe. The  French  established  themselves  in 
them  in  1648.  "That  to  the  e.  is  called  Tierra 
Alta,  and  that  to  the  w.  Tierra  Baxa ;  the  third 
being  nothing  more  than  a  large  rock  standing 
above  the  water,  and  incapable  of  cultivation. 
In  this,  however,  is  a  good  port,  between  its  w. 
coast  and  the  Tierra  Baxa,  where  vessels  of  every 
size  may  lie  safe  at  anchor.  In  these  islands 
there  is  a  settlement  under  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious Carmelites,  where  they  cultivate  much 
cotton  and  tobacco ;  the  same  being  dependent 
on  the  governor  of  Guadalupe. 

Santos,  a  large  settlement  in  the  province 
and  captaifiship  ofSan  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate 
near  tnc  s^-coast,  defended  by  a  rampart  on  the 
side  of  the  river  by  which  it  stands,  and  which 
river  is  in  that  part  half  a  league  wide.  It  hasr 
also  two  castles ;  one  in  the  s.  part,  and  another 
in  the  centre.  Its  population  is  composed  of  230' 
inhabitants,  and  it  has  besides  the  parish  church 
a  convent  of  nuns,  and  a  college  which  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits.  [In  lat.  23^  51K  SiT'  s.  Long. 
46°24'w.] 

Santos,  an  island  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,.  formed  by  the  rivers' 
Flores  and  Saladillo. 

Santos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colonv 
of  S.  Carolina ;  the  same  which  the  Indians  call 
Congari.  It  runs  s.  e.  is  very  abundant,  and 
changing  its  name  to  Santos,  enters  the  sea. 

SAONA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea;  near 
the  e.  head  of  the  island  St.  Domingo,  and  di- 
vided from  thence  by  a  channel,  through  which 
only  small  vessels  can  pass.  This  island  is  only 
13  miles  long  and  four  wide,  and  abounds  in  fine 
woods  and  pastures,  but  it  is  otherwise  desert 
and  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  some 
fishermen,  at  such  times  as  the  tortoises  are  ac- 
customed to  come  upon  land  and  \sy  their  eggs 
on  the  beach.  Five  miles  from  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  14  e.  of  that  of  St.  Cataline.    Thi» 
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n.  and  t.  coaslg  are  fiiU  of  rocks,  and  it  iet  only  on 
the  e.  coast  that  vessels  can  come  to  anchor,  the 
depth  here  being  from  seven  to  eight  feet,  and 
the  harbour  well  sheltered  from  the  winds. 

[The  island  of  Saona  lies  not  much  above  a 
league  or  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  Little  Palm 
Tree  Point,  to  that  which  advancei^  from  the  n.  of 
the  Saona.  At  each  of  its  extremities  f*  and  w.  is 
a  mountain,  and  there  is  a  third  at  a  point  about 
the  middle  of  the  s.  side.  These  mountains  at 
once  shelter  and  water  it,  and  temper  the  air. 
The  Indians  called  this  island  Adamanoj,  and 
had  a  particular  caciqucj  who  was  soverei^  of 
the  island,  independent  of  those  of  St.  Dommgo. 
His  subjects  devoted  themselves  to  commerce 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  agriculture,  to  cultivation 
of  grain  and  fruits.  Thej  jfumished  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
for  provisioning  several  expeditions  going  from 
that  port. «  Some  Castilians  having  caused  the 
cacique  to  be  eaten  by  a  dog,  this  act  of  cruelty 
became  the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  and  the  Spa- 
niards having  exterminated  the  unfortunate  in^ 
habitants,  formed  settlements  on  their  little 
island.  It  is  surrounded  with  banks  and  break- 
ers, except  at  the  w,  part ;  but  there  is  a  pas- 
tege  for  small  barks,  between  its  n.  side  and  the 
main  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  The  island 
and  its  port  are  a  shelter  for  the  mariners  sail- 
mg  in  tnis  part,  who  here  find  water,  wood,  and 
wfld  cattle,  all  which  are  in  abundance.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  oirds,  and  particularly^  of  wood-pigeons,  that 
are  seen  here.  The  e.  point  of  the  island  lies  in 
kt.  IS''  W  It.  and  long.  eS""  S5'  9.] 

gSAPA,  St.  Michael  db,  a  viUage  in  the 
ey  of  Arica,  in  the  province  of  Charcos  in 
Peru.  It  is  a  small  place,  but  famous  for  the 
quantity  of  Guinea-pepper  produced  in  its  vici- 
nity. It  will  not  thrive  in  mountainous  parts, 
but  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  village  sell  annually  no  less  than  80,000 
crowns  worth  of  it.] 
SAPARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Evemment  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
Granada ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake. 

SAPAS.    See  Iircunis. 

SAPATOCA,  San  Joaquin  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  San  Gril,  and 
eorregtmienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  mild,  healthy,  and  pleasant 
temperature,  and  fertile  in  sugar  canes,  maize, 
yucasj  and  tobacco ;  has  many  good  pastures  in 
which  might  be  bred  much  fine  cattle;  and  is 
bounded  by  the  mountains  which  run  towards  the 


river  Grande  de  la  Magdalena  \  is  eight  leagues 
fi.  of  San  Gil,  the  river  Suarez  mnnine  between, 
and  the  same  distance  from  San  Juan  Gir6n,  the 
river  Chocoa  intervening*  The  population  is 
small  but  of  aflable  and  courteous  habits. 

SAPAYES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Cayenne  or  Equinoctial  France.  It  is  not  nu* 
merous,  and  inhabits  the  vicinities  of  the  river 
Cavo  or  Cauvo.   Little  is  known  of  its  customs. 

SAPCI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
repmknio  of  Yamparaes,  and  archbishopric  of 
Charcas  in  Peru. 

SAPE,  Santa  Maria  del,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  province  <^  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya  in  N\  America ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Nasas. 

[SAPELO,  a  village  of  Georgia,  in  Liberty 
County,  opposite  to  the  sound  and  island  of  that 
name,  and  about  six  miles  s.  of  Sunbuiy.j 

SAPOCAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coo- 
tamship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  taa 
mountains,  runs  tr.  in  a  curve,  and  enters  the 
Paran4. 

SAPOLA,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Florida ;  one  of  the  Georgian,  which  are 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alhatajama.  Some  call 
it  Del  Sapo ;  and  it  is  found  between  the  island 
of  San  Simon  Chico  and  that  of  Santa  Catalina. 

SAPONA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  to  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
Pedi. 

[SAPONIES,  Indians  who  inhabit  on  a  »•  . 
branch  of  Susquehannah  River.    Warriors  SO* 
See  MuNSATs.J 

SAPOTAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setde* 
ment  of  the  district  and  akaUUm  wu^or  of  Com- 
postela  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.  It 
contains  100  fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  many  more 
of  Spaniards,  Musiees,  and  Mulattoes.  Five 
leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

SAPOTETLAN,  Santa  Maeia  nn,  a  settle^ 
ment  of  the  head  settleinent  of  Mitla,and  atcnISa 
mayor  of  TeutitUa.  It  contains  10  fiuniliee  of 
Inmans,  and  is  five  leagues  #.  of  its  head  settle- 

SAPOTLAN  Y  TUSPA,  an  akaUia  nu^or  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nneva  Galida,  and  bishopric  of 
MechoM^n  in  N.  America.  It  has  some  settle- 
ments situate  in  it,  which  are  in  Nueva  EopaJsj 
thrott|;h  a  particular  projection  of  its  territery  in 
this  direction ;  and  thus  the  capital  stands  in  the 
territory  of  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacin.  This  is 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  it  is  a  convent  of  the 
religious  of  San  Franciaeo^    It  is  inhabited  hj 
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50  &aiiliev  of  Stramardsy  Musieesj  and  Mnlattoefl, 
and  many  ladians^  is  of  a  mild  temperature ;  and 
near  it  passes  a  rivulet  called  Amaqueca,  on  the 
banks  of  which  are  the  estates  of  Tine  and  Men-* 
,  enaro.  Also  to  its  jurisdietion  bebngs  another 
district  called  Tnspa  or  Tuqian^  and  in  this  are 
tWQ  volcanoee^  much  celebnUed,  and  serving  as 
marks  of  diviaon  to  the  jurisdictions  of  Tusea- 
qneso,  Cdiima^and  Sapotl&n,  as  also  to  the  bishop- 
rics of  Mechoadm  and  Guadalaxara.    Twenty- 

four  li»gi»»  '•  one  Verier  to  s.e.  of  Oiia<&. 
laxara. 

The  other  settlements  are. 
Ban  Sebastian,  Tosp&n, 

San  Andres,  Zapotiltic, 

Blasainitla,  Tamasula^ 

SAPOTiiAN  Y  TusPA,  another  settlement,  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akmbSa 
mmor  of  La  Barca  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Galicia. 

Sapotlan  t  Tuspa,  another,  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  aladdia  mayor  of 
Teqmtitlin  in  the  same  kingdom  and  bisnc^nric 
as  me  former ;  sitvate  nine  leagues  from  its  capi- 
tal to  the  w.  and  eight  from  the  province  of  Gua- 
dalaxara. 

SAPPOROYIS,  a  verv  loftj  mountain  in  the 
province  of  Caribsam,  to  the  #.  e.  of  the  river  Ma- 
ravini ;  on  the  skirts  of  which  some  ffold  is  fiumdy 
as  also  much  mareasite.  It  is  in  tne  Dutch  co- 
lony of  Corentin,  in  lat.  5^  9^  ft. 

8APURI,  a  small  met  of  the  province  and 
covemment  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
It  rises  in  the  country  and  territory  of  the.  To* 
bajaris  Indians,  runs  e>  and  enters  the  Caura. 

SAPURICACU^  or  Saputitaeu,  according 
to  the  geographer  D.  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  a  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  which  rises  in  the  mountains, 
andenters  the  Apena,  nearly  at  the  mouth  where 
this  disembogues  itself  into  the  ManuBon. 

SAPU YES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
e$fregimienio  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

8AQUALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaUia  mayor  of  Tlajo- 
mulco  in  Nueva  Espate ;  situate  in  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  valhrf ;  and  abounding  in  aU  lands  of 
seeds  and  fruits;  on  the  diore  of  the  great  lake 
or  sea  of  Chapala.  It  has  a  conv^it  of  the  reli- 
gions of  San  Francisco,  and  is  s.  of  its  capital. 

8AQUAREMA,  a  settlement  of  the.provinoe 
and  eapimmkh}  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  on 
the  eoast,  and  close  to  Cape  Frio. 

8AQUISILLI,  a  setdement  of  the  provmce 
and  sorrrgwii^fti  of  Tacnnga  in  the  kin^Aw  of 
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Quito ;  where  th^  manufiieture  jars  and  pitehers 
which  are  much  esteemed. 

SARA,  a  river  of  the  j»rovinoe  and  govern* 
ment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
issues  from  a  lake,  runs  n.  n. ».  and  «iters  thff 
Marmor6. 

S ARABA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem-» 
ment  of  Mainas,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  tka- 
former.  It  rises  in  the  sierra  in  the  territory  of 
the  Chirenes  Indians,  runs  n.  and  forming  a  cir« 
cle,  turns  w.  and  enters  very  abundantly  mto  the 
Perene  or  ancient  Maranon. 

SARABES^  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 

the  province  and  government  <^Para|pay  $  who 

^  dwell  on  the  e.  shores  of  this  river,  their  territory 

beiiu^  also  laved  by  many  other  rivers.  They  are 

but  nttle  known. 

SARABITA,  a  large  and  alnindant  river  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  ot  which  the  Spm^ 
niards  changed  the  name  to  that  of  Suareas,  as  tta 
current,  which  is  very  rapid,  once  carried  away 
the  horse  of  a  captain  of  this  name.  [It  rises 
about  22  miles  s.  w.  of  the  lake  Fuquene^  and  nma 
It.  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  e.]  traversuMp 
the  province  of  Y  elez,  until  it  unites  iksAS  wiw 
the  Chioamocha  or  Sogamoso.  In  it  have  oecar- 
ed  many  accidents,  it  being  in  the  direct  riNuls' 
and  the  president  Don  Venero  de  Jj&km  directed 
a  bridge  to  be  built  over  it,  which^  alfliough  of 
wcNxi,  nas  a  veiy  solid  stone  fomdation. 

SARACE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Uanos,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Boffota,  near  the  city  of  Pamplona,  runs  near  tim 
setUement  of  San  Ignacio  to  e.  n.  c.  and  enters 
theCazanare. 

SARAGURO,  a  settlement  of  die  province 
and  correfpmienio  of  Loxa  in  the  kiio^pdom  of 
Quito ;  ^situate  in  the  Royal  Road  which  leads 
from  Qmto  to  Lima,  about  j8  miles  s.  of  Cuenca.  j 
Sabaouro,  a  river,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  former  settlement,  in  this  province  and  king^* 
dom.  It  receives  on  the  t.  tne  Yesiacapa,  and 
by  the  ii.  the  Natuvafiucha;  runs  w.  and  its 
stream  being  much  enlareed  by  otiker  rivers,  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Amariflo,  passes  through  the 
city  of  Zamora,  or  Saruma,  and  enters  the  woods 
and  unknown  countries  to  form  the  Tumbea^ 
which  runs  into  the  sea  by  three  arms  in  the 
Gtdf  of  Guayaquil,  [the  most  ».  of  whidi  lies 
in  lat.  S^  2(K  9.] 

SARAICA,  a  settlement  of  the  fxrovinoe  and 
tarregimknto  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacv  of  the  settlement  of  Yanac&. 
SARAMAy  a  samll  rinrer  of  the  provinoe  ami 
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foyemment  of  Ghiajana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
t  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Gudupinapos  In- 
dians, runs  n.  and  enters  the  Caura. 

SARAMAJOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guanuco  in  Peru;  at  the 
source  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Guallaga. 
•  SARAMBIRA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
andffovernment  of  Choco,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  wranada,  and  of  the  district  of  the  kingdom 
of  Raposo.  It  enters  the  S.  Sea,  opposite  the 
island  of  Gor^ona. 

SARAMECA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
Guayana,  in  the  part  of  this  province  possessed 
by  the  Dutch,  or  colony  of  Surinam.  It  runs  n. 
for  many  leagues  in  a  winding  course,  and  unites 
itself  with  the  Copename,  these  together  entering 
the  sea  near  the  Surinam. 

SARAMISSUES,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  na- 
tion of  Indians,  to  the  n.  of  Cuzco.  The  em- 
peror Huayna-Capac,  having  entered  their  ter- 
ritory to  subject  them  to  the  empire,  saw  that 
they  were  so  brutal,  as  to  appear  rather  like 
beasts  than  men.  He  therefore  abandoned  them, 
saying,  ^^  let  us  return,  for  these  creatures  are 
not  worthy  of  me  as  their  lord." 

SARAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
ae  Granada,  near  the  settlement  of  Bayladores, 
a  very  lofty  mountain  lying  between  them. 

[SARANAC,  a  river  of  New  York,  which 

Euses  through  Plattsburg,  and  empties  into  Lake 
hamplain  R>om  the  w.  It  has  oeeq  explored 
nearly  30  miles,  and  there  found  equal  in  size  to 
the  mouth.  It  abounds  with  salmon,  bass,  pike, 
pickerel,  trout,  &c.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
salmon  are  found  in  such  plenty,  that  it  is  usual 
to  take  400  or  500  a  day,  with  spears  and  small 
scoop-nets.  They  are  caught  from  May  till  No- 
vemoer."] 

SARAOA,  a  lake  of  the  country  of  Amazonas, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is 
formed  from  a  waste-water  of  that  river,  near 
the  island  Dos  Ramos. 

SARAPIQUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

Sivernment  of  Costarrica  in  the  kingdom  of 
uatemala.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Sslu  Juan 
or  Desaguadero  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua^  in  the 
middle  of  its  course. 

SARARE,  S.  Nicolas  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  of  its  name,  to  the  it.  of  the  town  of 
Araure.  its  population  consists  of  Spaniards 
und  other  casts,  of  the  which  some  dwell  in  the 
tettlaaent,  and  others  in  fields  where  they  have 
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their  crops  and  herds  of  neat-cattle,  mulee,  and 
horses,  it  was  founded  in  quality  of  a  mission 
in  1764  by  the  Andalucian  Capuchin  missionaries 
of  this  province ;  and  it  was  under  their  charge 
till  1759,  when  it  was  transferred  to  a  Driest  with 
the  title  of  vice-curate  of  the  city  oi  Barquisi- 
meto,  from  which  time  its  church  became  a  col- 
legiate. It  is  bounded  e.  by  the  settlement  of 
Santa  Ines  del  Altar,  from  whence  it  is  distant 
seven  leagues;  w,  by  the  settlement  of  Cubiro  of 
the  vicarage  of  Tocuyo,  two  miles  distant,  a  lofty 
serrania  intervening;  n.  by  the  settlement  of 
Yaritagua,  eight  leagues  distant,  and  at  the 
same  rhumb,  though  with  some  inclination  to 
the  w.  by  the  city  of  Barquisimeto ;  and  s,  by 
the  town  of  Araure.  It  contains  203  Spaniards, 
S97  Indians,  496  Pards,  and  194  Negroes. 

Sarare.  This  river  rises  e.  of  the  citv  of 
Tucuyo,  and  unites  itself  with  that^  of  S.  Juan 
and  Cojede  to  enter  the  Portuguese,  [or  Portn- 
gaire.] 

Sarare,  another  river,  in  the  province  and 

E»vernment  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  same 
ngdom.  It  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Pamplona  to 
the  s.  of  this  city.  [It  runs  s.  e.  about  SlO  miles, 
and  afterwards  turns  e.  and  enters  the  A  pure.  It 
serves  at  the  present  day  as  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  and  the  cap- 
tainskip  of  Caracas.] 

[Sarare,  another,  a  settlement  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  above  river.] 

Sarare,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  district  of  Matogroso  in  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  San 
Francisco  Xavier  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians  in 
Peru,  runs  i.  e.  and  enters^  the  Itenes. 

SARATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  district  and  settle- 
ment of  Chepo.  Its  stream  is  auiet,  waters  sweet, 
and  its  shores  are  cultivated  and  covered  with 
estates.  It  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Panami, 
in  lat.  8^  2V  «. 

[SARATOGA,  a  county  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  bounded  e.  and  n.  by  Hudson's  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Rensselaer  and  Washing- 
ton Counties,  and  s.  by  Mohawk  River.  It  has 
been  established  since  1790,  and  is  divided  inlo 
eight  townships,  viz.  Greenfield,  Ballstown, 
Charlton,  Half  Moon,  Milton,  Saratoga,  Galway, 
and  StUlwater.  In  1796, 3870  of  the  inhabitants 
were  qualified  electors.] 

[Saratoga,  or  Saraghtooa,  a  township  of 
New  York,  situate  in  Saratoga  County,  on  the 
w.  side  of  Hudson's  River,  26  miles  it.  of  Albanr. 
It  c<»tains  few  houses  in  a  compact  state.    In 
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1790,  wJben  it  belong  to  Albany  County,  it 
contained  9071  inhabitants;  and  there  were  here 
in  1796,  542  qualified  electors.  It  will  ever  be 
distinguished  in  history,  for  being  the  place  at 
which  General  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der his  army  in  1777. 

This  town  is  also  &mous  for  its  medicinal  wai- 
ters, called  the  Saratoga  Springs.  They  are  10 
miles  from  Ballstown,  in  a  shallow  vale  or  marsh, 
in  several  respects  resembling  that  of  Ballstown. 
These  waters  appear  to  have  received  as  strong, 
if  not  stronger,  impregnation  of  the  same  kind 
of  ingredients  that  enter  those  of  Ballstown,  and 
may  oe  a  stream  of  the  same  fountain  running 
tibrough  the  same  kind  of  calcareous  earth.  One 
of  these  springs  is  covered  over  by  a  natural  cre- 
tacious,  or  rather  calcareous  pyramid,  about  five 
or  six  feet  high.  This  hollow  pj^ramid,  or  cone, 
has  a  hole  in  the  top  about  six  inches  over.  If 
we  look  into  this  hole  we  see  the  mineral  water 
boiling  vehemently  like  a  pot  over  the  fire ;  the 
i^ater  is  nevertheless  intensely  cold,  and  is  said 
to  be,  in  every  respect,  smarter  than  that  at  Balls- 
town.  The  calcareous  matter  extends  for  several 
rods  from  the  basis  of  this  pvramid.  There  are 
seversd  idle  stories  related  of  this  spring;  one  is, 
that  it  overflows  at  certain  stages  of  the  moon. 
This  is  not  true.  As  this  is  found  to  be  false, 
they  tell  you  it  overflows  once  a  year ;  but  this 
has. as  little  foundation  in  truth  as  the  other. 
People  who  live  at  these  springs  think  they  must 
relate  something  marvellous  by  way  of  enlumcing 
the  value  of  the  waters,  and  reconciling  you  to 
the  great  expense  attending  these  visits.] 

SARA-URCU,  a  lofty  mountain  and  volcano 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  forms  part  of 
the  cardiUera  of  Guamani  on  the  e.  of  that  capi- 
tal. On  two  occasions  it  has  vomited  fire,  and 
afterwards  water :  in  lat.  23^  s. 

SARAW,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince of  S.  Carolina,  on  the  shore  of  the  nver 
Pedi. 

SARA-YACU,  a  river  which  signifies  the  wa- 
ter of  maiae.  It  flows  down  firom  the  mountains 
to  the  a),  of  the  Maranon  [Proper,  but  which  is 
h^re  called  Paro,  and  UcayaleJ,  in  the  province 
and  carregimicnto  of  Guanuco  in  Peru,  and,  after 
many  windings,  enters  the  Ucayale  in  lat.  6^  45^5. 
It  is  accustomed  also  to  be  called  De  Pisque. 

SARBE,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  province  and 
carregmieato  of  Muzo. 

SAKDINAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  which  rises  in  the 
mountaiM  of  Mandinga,  near  the  point  of  San 
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Bias,  and  enters  the  N.  Sea  opposite  the  settle^ 
ment  of  Palenque. 

Sardinas,  another  river,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It. rises  in  the  valley  of  Chama,  runs 
nearly  due  s,  and  enters  the  Sulia,  just  before 
this  joins  the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 

Sabdikas,  another,  in  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Mainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  in  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Quixos, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Aguarico.  The  en^neer 
Bellin  wrongly  asserts  that  it  enters  the  Orinoco. 

Sardinas,  a  gulf  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  lands 
of  Magellan,  or  Patagonia,  formed  between  Cape 
Redondo  to  the  n.  and  that  of  Santa  Elena  to 
the  s. 

Sardinas,  a  very  lofty  mountain,  called  Ancon 
de  Sardinas,  on  a  point  or  long  strip  of  land  of 
the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  E2smeraldas,  on  the  side  of  Port 
Tumaco. 

SARDINATA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Revno 
de  Granada.  It  rises  n.  of  the  city  of  Las  ral- 
mas,  and  enters  the  Sulia. 

fSARDO,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain, 
and  in  the  N.  Sea.] 

[SARECTO,  the  chief  town  of  Duplin  County, 
N.  Carolina,  situate  on  the  w,  side  of  the  it.  e. 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  River,  which  afibrds  water 
for  rafts  to  the  town.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
gaol,  and  about  80  houses.  It  is  46  miles  above 
Wilmington,  to  the  ft.] 

[SAICENA,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  in 
S.  America,  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.    Lat.  29^  56'  s.  long.  7P  W  a)J 

SAREPE,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de 
Granada,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Llanos.  It  runs  through  the 
country  of  the  Salivas  Indians  to  the  w.  and, 
after  many  leagues,  turns  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the 
Enecaramu  by  the  s.  part. 

SARURAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former 
river.  They  dwell  between  those  of  Sinaruco 
to  the  w.  and  are  numerous  and  valorous.  The, 
Jesuits  began  to  reduce  them  to  the  &ith  with 
success  in  1739. 

SARHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yilcas-Huaman  in  Peru ;  an« 
nexea  to  the  curacv  of  the  settlement  of  Chuschi. 

[SARINHAYM,  a  river  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Alexo,  which 
is  w.  of  Cape  St.  Augustine.] 

[SARMOBNTO  ISLANDS,  Pedko  DB,tnthe 
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8.  Pacific  Ocean,  are  thoueht  to  be  the  flame  as 
the  Duke  of  York's  Islan£,  n.  of  the  w.  end  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Thef  lie  in  about  lat 
.60^  s.  and  are  about  80  in  numoer.  j 

8ARNABITIVA,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  captainship  of  Portoeeguro  in  Brazil. 
It  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  Itamhaen  and  the  mountain  Paaqual. 
[SARONILLA,  or  Sertanilla,  or  Sbrra- 
ILL  A,  shoals  off  the  island  of  Jamaica,  ISO  miles 
w.  s.  w,  of  Pedro  Shoals,  and  SOS  s.  w.  of  Port- 
land Point.  The  middle  of  them  lie  in  lat.  15^ 
M/  n.  and  lonff.  79^  W  ».] 

SARUMILLA,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of 
ailver  mines  of  the  province  and  eorrrmniento  of 
Caxamarauilla  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  its  capital. 

SAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  Jt  enters  just  after  its  rise  into  the 
Putumayo. 

SASACINA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  town  of  Honda  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  veiy 
abundant  in  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  v^etable 
productions  of  its  climate ;  but  its  inhabitants, 
who  may  amount  to  100,  are  much  infested,  to- 
gether with  some  Indians  who  live  here,  with 
mosquitoes,  spiders,  snakes,  and  other  venomous 
uisects.  Ten  leagues  iVom  Honda,  in  the  mid- 
road  between  thislown  and  Santa  F^. 

[SA8CACHAWAN,  or  Saskashawan,  a 
larg^  river  which  is  navigable  very  near  to  its 
sources.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  whence  flow  many  of  its  branches ; 
the  two  principal  of  which  are  denominated  by 
II.  and  s*  branches;  which,  after  running  very 
curvature  courses  to  the  e.  join  about  60  miles 
e.  of  Hudson's  How^e.  From  the  sources  to  this 
junction  is  about  440  miles  in  a  direct  line;  from 
the  above  junction  it  runs  it.  e.  to  Pine  Island 
Jjake,  from  whence  there  is  a  communication  by 
a  short  portage  to  Nelson's  River.  From  Pine 
Island  Lake  it  runs  in  a  s,  e.  direction  through 
Devil's  Drum  Lake,  and  afterwards  through  (%- 
dar  Lake,  and  empties  into  the  Winnipig  Lake. 
From  Lue  Winnipig  there  is  a  water  communi- 
^tion  through  Play  Green  Lake  and  Nelson's 
River  to  Yon  Fort  on  the  m.  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bav. 

SASPOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

^vemment  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru.    It  runs 

s.  and  then  turns  r.  to  enter  the  Uruguay  in  the 

winding  this  river  gives  to  the  w. 

fSA9BAFRA8,   a  small  navigaUe  river  of 
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Maiykmd,  which  rises  in  Delaware  State,  and 
runs  o.  into  Chesapeak  Bay.  It  separatea  Kent 
County  from  that  of  Cecil,  and  has  the  towns  of 
Fredericktown,  Georgetown,  and  Sassafras  on 
its  banks.  The  latter  is  five  miles  e.  by  n.  rf 
Greorgetown,  and  about  three  s,  of  Warwick.! 

SATEBO,  a  settlement  of  the  ausdons  tJnt 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  movinee  of  Te* 
pegnana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  v  iaeaya. 
8ATICO.  SeeTANASBB. 
8ATIGNAN,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  La  Chaudiere,  four  leagusi 
from  the  city  of  Quebec. 

[SATILLA,  Grbat  and  Littlb,  two  rivers  of 
Georgia,  which  ihll  into  the  oeean  in  Caaaden 
County,  between  the  Alatamaha  and  St.  Maiy*6 
Rivers.l 

SATIVA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cwregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  but  healthy  tempera- 
ture,  and  abounding  in  the  vegetable  pToduetioiis 
of  this  climate,  as  also  in  flour,  with  which  it 
provides  Santa  F^  and  the  other  settkments.  Its 
parish  church  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kingdom, 
though  its  inhabitants,  whose  number  exceeds 
1000,  are  much  afflicted  with  the  gargaata,  or 
swelling  of  the  throat,  a  disease  very  common  in 
these  parts :  |[106  miles  fi.  e.  of  Santa  Ft,  and 
58  from  Tunia,]  in  the  eame  rhumb,  in  the 
high  road  leading  to  Pamplona,  M erida,  Caraeas, 
and  OcaJla. 

Sativa,  another  settlement  ia  the  saaie  pre* 
vince  and  kingdom,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
former,  and  like  it  abounding  m  prodnetiMis,  and 
of  a  favourable  climate.  Its  population  is  mly 
§0  Indians  and  a  few  Spaniards,  and  it  is  muM 
visited  by  persons  coming  to  the  veneratioB  €>f  a 
miraeulous  image  of  Chnst  crucified,  which  ia  in 
its  church. 

SATOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  provnce  and 
eorreginrienio  of  Arica  in  Peru,  anaeBed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cibaya. 

[SAVAGE,  a  small  river  of  Maryland,  which 
runs  s.  through  Alleghany  County,  and  emfvties 
into  the  Piatowmac,  9.  of  Geoif;e*8  CroiA.  Its 
mouth  is  18  miles  s.  w.  of  Fm4  CBmherlasd. 
Boats  carrying  10  tons  can  reaA  Alexanihria  in 
ibur  or  five  days,  but  wfll  lake  doable  the  tune 
to  return.] 

[Savage  Creek,  a  snidl  hay  en  tiie  m.  w. 
coast  of  Newfbundland,  near  the  m.  eatraace  of 
the  bay  of  Mouco,  and  20  leagues  a.  e.  of  Oape 
FeiTol.] 

[Savage  Island,  in  the  S.  Paoifie  Oeeaat  ia 
dbout  38  mfles  in  eircial,  aad  h  lahriMlod  kf 
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savages.  It  is  overrun  with  bushes,  and  has  no 
port.    Lat.  19^  2"  s.  long.  169^  3(K  w.] 

[Savage  Island,  Great,  in  Hudson's  Straits. 
Lat.  62°  3(K  n.  lohg.  70°47'a>.  High  water,  at 
full  and  change,  at  ten  o'clock.] 

[Savage  Island,  Lower,  in  the  same  straits, 
has  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  nine 
o'clock.    Lat.  6P  48'  n.  long.  66*^  3'  t».] 

[Savage  Point,  Upper,  on  then,  side  of  Hud- 
son's Straits,  s.  e.  of  Cape  Charles,  and  the  n,  w. 
point  of  an  inlet  up  into  the  land,  so  as  to  form 
the  island  of  Good  Tortune.] 

[Savage's  Post,  at  the  Rock  Landing,  10  miles 
below  the  Falls  of  Oconee  River.] 

[Savage  Sound,  a  passage  in  the  n.  part  of 
the  Welcome  Sea,  in  Hudson  s  Bay,  into  Repulse 
Bay.    It  is  but  little  known.] 

SAYALO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme;  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river,  near  the 
coast  of  the  S.  Sea. 

SAYAN  A,  a  generical  word  used  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  America  for  meadow  oxUanuray  in  wnich 
cattle  feed.  It  is  equivalent  also  to  the  word 
ejidoy  signifying  a  common.    4^ 

Savana  Grande,  a  poVt'  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  the  s.  coast,  between  the  port  of  Ya- 
tera  and  the  river  Guatiquiri. 

SA  YANDIJA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Neiva  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grranada ;  thus  called  by  the 
Spaniards  since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  from  a 
very  extraordinary  sabandija  or  ff rub- found  here; 
it  having  been  formerly  called  Quamo ;  and  in 
its  vicinity  is  a  rich  gold  mine,  still  preserving 
the  latter  name. 

SAYANETAS,  Point  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of 
St.  Domingo,  between  Cape  Frances  Yieux  and 
Port  Yaqueson. 

SAYANILLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  runs  s.  in  the  district  of  the  city 
of  Zamora,  and  unites  itself  with  the  Bombasi- 
caro  to  enter  the  Zamora  by  the  n .  part.    In  lat. 

[SAYANNAH,  a  bay  at  the  e.  end  of  the 
island  of  Antigua,  near  the  s.  e.  part  of  Green 
Island,  on  the  5.  side,  a  little  westward  of  Indian 
Creek.] 

[Savannah  Channel,  towards  the  s.  e.  point 
of  the  s.  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica;  a  short 
way  ID.  of  Port  Morant  Harbour;  between  them 
is  Fisherman's  River.] 

[Savannah,  a  poi*t  of  entry  and  post-town 
of  Georgia,  and  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the 
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State ;  situate  in  Chatham  County,  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  river  Savannah,  on  a  high  sandy  bluff,  13 
miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  well  laid  out  for  a 
warm  climate,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  open  into  spa- 
cious squares,  each  of  which  has  a  pump  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  small  plantation  of  trees. 
A  great  disadvantage,  however,  to  the  town,  is 
the  total  want  of  foot-paths  and  pavement.  Im- 
provements of  this  nature  would  render  walking 
more  agreeable,  and  the  town  more  cool  and 
healthy.  At  present,  one  sinks  at  every  step,  up 
to  the  ancles  m  sand;  and,  in  windy  weather,  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  are  filled  with  it.  The 
magistrates  are  charged  with  neglect  for  not  pav- 
ing and  improving  the  town;  but,  economy  is 
their  foible. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  stand 
separate  from  each  other,  divided  by  court-yards^ 
except  in  two  or  three  streets,  where  they  are 
close  built,  many  of  them  with  brick,  and  con- 
tain several  shops  and  stores.  One  large  range 
of  brick  buildings  stands  near  the  market-place, 
and,  at  a  distance,  has  the  appearance  of  an  hos- 
pital. It  is  the  property  of  one  person,  who  built 
it  on  a  speculation.  It  is  divided  into  distinct 
houses,  the  ground-floor  being  appropriated  to 
retail  stores,  and  the  upper  apartments  to  private 
lod^ngs.  But  the  principal  street  is  t)iat  called 
the  Bay,  where  there  are  several  very  good  houses 
of  brick  and  wood.     Some  contain  booksellers*, 

Srocers',  and  drapers'  stores,  others  are  private 
wellin^s.  This  range  of  buildings  extends 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  town ; 
and  opposite  to  it  is  a  beautiful  walk  or  mall, 
planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  the  same  as 
those  at  Charleston,  (Melia  Azedarack,  or  Pride 
of  India.>  These  trees  are  also  planted  in  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  town,  but  are  supposed  to  be 
unfriendly  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
shade  of  their  thick  foliage,  however,  forms  an 
agreeable  relief  from  the  scorching  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  they  never  engender  or  harbour  any 
noxious  insects  upon  their  branches, '  which  are 
advantages  that  have  brought  them  into  repute 
both  in  Charleston  and  Savannah.^ 

This  agreeable  promenade  is  situate  near  the 
margin  of  the  height  or  bluff,  upon  which  the 
town  stands ;  and  the  merchants'  stores,  ware- 
houses, and  wharfs,  for  landing,  housing,  and 
shipping  of  goods,  are  built  immediately  below, 
dong  the  shore,  forming,  in  some  degree,  a  sort 
of  lower  town.  From  the  height  there  is  a  fine 
commanding  view  of  the  Savannah  Biver  as  fiir] 
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£u  tbe  sea,  and  for  several  miles  above  the  town. 
The  river  is  intersected  by  several  extensive 
swamp  islands^  which  divide  it  into  different 
channels.  They  have  been  converted  into  ex* 
cdlent  rice  grounds,  as  they  lie  very  low,* and 
are  easily  inundated  at  tlie  proper  seasons,  which 
the  culture  of  that  grain  requires.  The  Negroes 
employed  in  that  work  live  on  the  islanoto,  in 
small  wooden  huts,  exposed  to  the  night  dews 
and  exhalations  from  the  marshy  soil,  surrounded 
ako  by  (requent  fogs  off  the  water.  The  con- 
tinual moisture  and  dampness  in  which  they  live, 
would  kill  a  white  man  in  a  few  months.  In  the 
first  settlement  of  the  colony,  Negroes  were  pro- 
hibited to  the  settlers,  but  they  now  nearly  equal 
the  white  population. 

About  tne  centre  of  the  walk,  and  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  stands  the  exchange,  a  large 
brioL  building,  which  contains  some  public  of- 
fices; and  an  assembly-room,  where  a  concert 
mid  ball  are  held  once  a  fortnight,  during  the 
vinter.  Upon  the  top  of  this  building  is  a 
alteple,  and  from  it  may  be  had  a  very  extensive 
panorama  view  of  the  town,  the  shipping,  the 
river,  ajod  surrounding  country.  The  prospect 
is  bounded  by  immense  forests,  and  very  little 
land  appears  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Savannah,  including  its  suburbs,  contained  in 
1787  about  2S00  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  80 
or  90  were  Jews.  By  a  census  taken  five  or  six 
years  ago,  its  population  consisted  of  S009 
whites  and  free  people  of  colour,  and  2376 
slaves,  making  a  total  of  5385.  At  present  it  is 
supposed  to  be  about  6000.  The  public  build- 
ings oHisist  of  the  Branch  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  Exchange,  four  or  five  places  of 
worship;  and  a  gaol,  built  upon  the  common, 
some  ^stance  from  town.  The  latter  is  a  large 
strong  brick  building,  and  well  adapted  for  tne 
confinement  of  refra^ory  Negroes,  and  other  of- 
fenders against  the  laws. 

A  huge  burying-ground  is  judiciously  situate 
ottt  of  town,  upon  the  common.  It  is  inclosed 
by  a  brick  wall,  and  contains  several  monuments, 
and  tombstones,  which  are  shaded  by  willows 
and  pride  of  India ;  and  have  a  very  pretty  ef- 
fect. This  cemetery,  though  now  a  considerable 
distant  from  the  town,  wiU,  in  time,  most  pro- 
bably, be  surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants, like  those  of  New  York  and  Charles- 
ton. In  hot  climates,  these  places  infect  the  at- 
mosphere with  unwholesome  exhalations,  and 
injore  the  health  of  the  people.  They  should  at 
least  be  two  or  three  miles  awaj^  from  all  habita* 
ticNis.     But  Savannah  is  not  likely  to  increase 


very  rapidly ;  for  adventurers  reside  there  as  at 
Charleston,  merdy  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating a  speedy  fortune  in  trade ;  and  then  retire 
'  either  to  their  native  country,  or  to  some  other 
part,  more  congenial  to  health  and  comfort. 

The  situation  of  Savannah,  and  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  laid  out,  would,  if  the  town  contained 
better  houses,  render  it  far  more  agreeable,  as  a 
place  of  residence,  than  Charleston.  Its  greater 
elevation,  it  is  supposed,  must  also  be  mo^e  con- 
ducive to  the  healtn  of  the  inhabitants,  than  the 
low  and  flat  situation  of  the  other  citv.  Both, 
however,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  swamps, 
marshes,  and  thick  woods,  which  are  apt  to  en- 
gender diseases,  injurious  to  the  constitution  of 
tirhite  people.  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  is  subject 
to  frequent  storms,  hurricanes,  and  inundations. 
In  1806,  a  hurricane  tore  up  the  grove  of  trees 
on  the  Bay  at  Savannah,  did  neat  damage  to 
the  town  and  shipping,  levelled  all  the  Negro 
huts  on  the  swamp  islands,  and  destroyed  several 
of  the  Negi*oe8.  Savannah  has  also  suffered 
much  from  fire.  More  than  two-thirds  of  it  was 
consumed  by  that  which  happened  in  the  &U  of 
1796.  '  '  ^^ 

The  exports  for  one  year,  ending  the  SOth  of 
September,  1794,  amounted  to  the  value  of 
S6S,8S0  dollars.  This  city  was  bravely  defended 
b^  tihe  British  General  Prevost.  against  a  supe- 
rior force,  headed  by  Count  d'Estaing  and  Ge- 
neral Lincoln.  The  allies  made  a  fiital  and  un- 
successfiil  attack  on  the  18th  of  October.  1779, 
when  thev  were  obliged  to  retreat,  after  naving 
from  1000  to  ISOO  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  road  from  Savannah  to  St.  Mary^s  is  very 
indifferent,  and  the  stage  goes  no  further  than 
Darien;  from  thence  the  mail  and  passengers 
proceed  in  a  canoe  for  upwards  of  40  miles  coast- 
wise, between  the  numerous  islands  and  the  sea. 
In  the  spring  of  1808  the  mail-*boat  was  lost  in 
this  passage ;  and  two  monks,  who  happened  to 
be  passengers  in  it,  were  drowned.  It  is  189 
miles  If.  by  e.  of  St.  Maiy's,  132  s.  w.  by  s.  from 
Augusta,  and  925  in  a  like  direction  from  Phila- 
delphia, including  the  windings  of  the  roads. 
Lat.  32^4^  It.  lonjf.  81°  IV 30''  a.] 

[Savannah  River  divides  the  state  of  Georgia 
from  that  of  S.  Carolina,  and  pursues  a  course 
nearlv  from  if.  w.  to  s.  e.  It  is  formed  chieflv  of 
two  branches,  the  Tugelo  and  Keowee,  wnich 
spring  from  the  mountains,  and  unite  under  the 
name  of  Savannah,  15  miles  it.  w,  of  the  ii.  bound- 
ary of  Wilkes  County.  Its  navigation  for  large 
vessels  is  17  miles  up  to  Savannah,  and  for  boats 
of  100  feet  keel  to  Augusta.    After  rising  a  fall] 
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|Ju8t  above  this  place,  it  is  passable  for  boats  to 
the  mouth  of  Tugelo  River.  After  it  takes  the 
name  of  Savannah,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tu« 
gelo  and  Keowee,  it  receives  a  number  of  tribu- 
tary streams  from  the  Georgia  side,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Broad  River.  Tybee  Bar,  at  the 
entrance  of  Savannah  River,  has  16  feet  water 
at  half-tide.  Tybee  lighthouse  lies  in  lat.  9S9  n. 
and  long.  8P  w.  and  from  thence  to  Port  Royal 
is  six  leagues  n.  e.  |  e. 

The  freshes  of  this  river  will  sometimes  rise 
from  SO  to  40  feet  perpendicular,  above  the  usual 
level  of  the  river,  in  1701  a  very  destructive 
one  occurred  in  part  of  the  country ;  and,  in  1796, 
a  similar  flood  poured  down  the  Savannah  River, 
laying  the  town  of  Augusta  upwards  of  two  feet 
under  water,  and  damaging  goods  therein  to  a 
large  amount.  It  tore  away  an  extensive  bridge, 
near  800  feet  long,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wade 
Hampton,  which  had  been  thrown  over  that  river 
from  S.  Carolina,  and  carried  destructicm  and 
dismay  before  it,  quite  to  the  town  of  Savannah. 
The  height  of  this  fresh  was  supposed  to  be  from 
35  to  40  feet  at  Augusta  above  its  common-level. 
This  inundation  also  occasioned  immense  damage 
in  S.  Carolina,  where  the  waters  rose  to  as  great 
a  height  as  in  Georgia.  Several  bridges  were 
carried  away,  and  many  of  the  Negro  huts  on  the 
islands  and  swamp  plantations  near  the  c<mst, 
were  torn  up  witn  tne  people  in  them,  and  car^ 
ried  by  the  torrent  entirely  out  to  sea. 

Proceeding  up  Savannah  River,  from  the  town, 
the  sight  is  regaled  with  a  variety  of  beautiftil 
views.  Numerous  small  islands  intersect  and 
divide  the  river  into  pretty  meandering  channels. 
The  shores  are  mostly  lined  with  large  forest- 
trees,  and  the  islands  with  abundance  of  small 
shrubs.  A  few  plantations  appear  at  intervals 
upon  the  banks,  with  now  ana  then  a  handsome 
house ;  but  in  geneitd  you  see  nothing  but  the 
Negro  huts,  together  with  many  of  the  slaves 
who  work  upon  the  rice  swamps :  these,  together 
with  the  cotton  plantations,  are  very  numerous 
on  the  banks  of  this  river ;  of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak  'towards  the  end  of  this  article ;  the  euiti- 
vation  of  the  former  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner : 

Rice  lands  arQ  laid  out  into  squares,  or  small 
fields,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  Ne- 
groes who  work  them,  in  such  manner,  that  they 
can  be  planted  or  hoed  through  in  the  course  of 
a  week.  These  fields  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  proper  banks,  sufficiently  strong  for  re- 
taining water  in  the  one,  whilst  those  adjoining 
are   kept  dry.     They  communicate  with  each 


other  by  trunks  and  sluices,  having  valves  ait 
either  end  to  receive  or  retain  water,  and  large 
trunks  or  flood-gates,  fit)m  rivers  or  reservoirs, 
through  which  water  is  occasionally  introduced. 
About  the  SOth  of  March  the  spring  has  so  for 
made  its  appearance  as  to  endue  the  sowing  of 
rice  in  the  tioe-lands :  the  inlands  are  not  planted 
until  the  first  or  second  week  in  April,  as  ilieir 
soils  are  of  a  colder  nature.  Now  the  red-flower- 
ing maple  has  put  on  its  scarlet  robe,  the  alder 
its  blossoms,  and  the  willow  its  leaves ;  the  alder 
also  shoots  up  its  vigorous  stalks  from  the  rich 
land  in  which  it  grows;  and  the  swamp  sloe-bush 
is  covered  with  a  profhsion  of  smMvy  Uossoma. 
The  wild-geese  an<f  ducks  have  departed  for  the 
northern  regions;  and  the  planter,  freed  from 
their  ravages,  begins  seriously  to  sow  his  crop, 
continuing  that  business,  fitmi  time  to  time,  untU 
the  10th  of  June,  after  which  the  seasons  scarcely 
permit  its  ripening  before  the  frosts  set  in.  For 
this  purpose,  the  land  having  been  previously 
turned  up,  is  drilled  either  with  ploughs  or  hoes, 
but  most  generally  with  the  hoe,  into  alMUt  100 
or*  ISS  trenches  in  the  half-acre,  or  80  trenches 
in  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  rice  is  sown  therein, 
from  one  to  two  bushels  the  acre.  It  is  then  co- 
vered, and  the  general  custom  of  tide-planters  is, 
immediately  to  flow  the  fields  with  water,  keeping 
the  same  on  from  two  to  four  days,  according  to 
the  season  and  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

After  the  rice  is  some  inches  high,  and  attained 
a  little  strength,  it  requires  hoeing.  This  is  a 
very  necessary  business,  as  without  it  the  plant 
will  sometimes  sicken  and  die.  Three  or  more 
of  these  hoeings  are  commonly  given  to  rice 
during  its  growth ;  and  at  the  second  hoeing  the 
toil  becomes  more  serious,  for  the  grass  and 
weeds  are  then  hand-picked  from  the  roots  of  the 
rice.  After  the  operation  is  over,  a  flowing  of 
tide4ands  is  commonly  given,  and  continued 
from  10  to  20  days,  in  order  to  give  the  rice  a 
stretch,  and  to  prepare  it  for  brahching,  which 
it  now  begins  to  do.  After  this  the  water  is  run 
gradually  off,  and  the  rice  remains  dry  for  some 
time,  l^his  is  a  critical  period  of  the  crop,  as 
the  harvest  proves  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to 
the  branching  of  the  rice,  and  as  every  branch 
produces  one  ear,  containing  from  100  to  SOO 
grains,  as  the  lands  may  prove  productive.  In 
dry  seasons  the  rice  is  liable  to  attacks  from  a 
small  bug,  equally  injurious  to  it  as  the  Hessian 
fly  is  said  to  be  to  wheat,  or  the  blast  to  sugar-' 
canes.  These  insects  attach  themselves  to  the 
rice,  and  suck  out  all  the  nourishment  of  the 
l^ant.  In.  tide-plantations  this  mischief  is  easily] 
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[remedied,  by  opening  the  sluices,  and  flowing 
the  fields  with  water ;  but  the  inland  planter  has 
not  this  convenience ;  patience  and  hope  are  the 
only  sources  to  which  he  can  then  apply  for  con- 
solation. 

Three  months  after  the  sowing  of  rice  it  begins 
to  joint,  blossom,  and  form  the  ear ;  water  is 
now  absolutely  necessary,  for  without  it  there  is 
much  light  rice ;  and  wnenever  it  can  be  thrown 
on  from  rivers  or  reservoirs  it  is  immediately 
done,  and  is  retained  thereon,  with  a  change  of 
water,  if  convenient,  until  a  few  days  before  the 
harvest.  This  curious  operation  in  agriculture 
generally  begins  on  tide-lands  towards  the  end 
of  August,  and  in  September  the  harvest  be- 
comes eeneral  throughout  the  state.  In  August, 
when  tne  rice  is  flowed,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
hoes  laid  by,  the  cooper-stuff  is  procured,  which 
is  necessary  for  exporting  the  rice  in  barrels :  for 
this  purpose,  Negroes  are  then  sent  into  the 
pine-lanos  to  split  staves  and  heading  for  bar- 
rels, while  others  afterwards  cut  hoop-poles  for 
making  them.  Now  the  bams  and  barnyards 
are  put  in  order,  and  the  rice-mill  is  prepared 
for  manufocturing  the  rice  for  market. 

The  produce  of  rice  to  the  acre  is  different  on 
different  soils,  and  in  proportion  to  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  managed.  On  tide-lands,  S400  lbs. 
have  been  made  to  the  acre ;  but,  in  general,  the 
produce  is  from  1200  to  1500  lbs.  weight  each 
acre.  The  inland  plantations  do  not  average  so 
much,  ranging  only  between  600  and  ISOO  lbs.  of 
clean  rice  to  the  acre.  They,  however,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  ffenerally  furnish  their  own  pro- 
visions, which  is  an  advantage  that  the  tide- 
planters  seldom  enjoy,  in  consequence  of  the  po- 
verty of  their  high  grounds. 

After  harvest  the  crop  is  placed  in  the  open 
barnyards,  either  in  stacks  or  in  large  ricks.  It 
is  then  threshed  out  by  hand-flails,  and  being 
winnowed  from  the  straw,  is  ready  for  beating. 
This  raeration  was  formerly  performed  by  ma- 
nual labour,  with  a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  is 
still  so  done,  in  some  parts  of  the  state ;  but, 
from  public  encouragement,  aided  by  private 
necessity  and  invention,  the  rice-mills  of  S.  Ca- 
rolina are  now  arrived  to  a  perfection  unequalled, 
perhaps,  by  those  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
^  As  you  proceed  a  rew  miles  further  up  the 
river,  you  frequently  may  see  a  great  number  of 
alligators  of  various  sizes ;  the  brgest  of  which 
are  about  eight  feet  long,  and  from  16  to  18 
inches  diameter  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  body. 
They  may  be  seen  either  swimming  alonf  shore, 
with  their  heads  just  above  water,  or  basking  in 


the  sun  upon  the  branches  of  trees  which  project 
into  the  river.  Their  colour,  when  just  coming 
out  of  the  water,  is  a  dark  green  or  brown ;  but 
when  dry,  it  resembles  that  of  a  log  of  wood. 
If  you  fire  at  them,  the  effect  is  just  the  same  as 
though  the  bullet  had  struck  against  a  coat  of 
mail.  The  eye,  or  the  breast,  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable places.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  river 
they  abound  in  great  numbers,  and  of  a  very  for- 
miaable  size,  growing  fi^uently  to  the  length 
of  18  or  SO  feet. 

This  river  abounds  also  with  a  great  many 
tortoises  or  terrebins,  which  bask  in  the  sun  like 
the  alligators,  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  that  ^ow  m  the  water  alon?  shore.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  said  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  the  alligator,  in  the  same  hole ;  in 
which  case  the  terrebins  cannot  form  an  article 
of  food  for  that  voracious  animal,  otherwise  they 
would  fly  firom  his  presence.  The  variety  of  fisn 
with  which  the  Savannah  abounds,  aflS^rds  the  al- 
ligator abundance  of  provision,  without  infiringing 
the  rights  of  hospitality. 

In  navigating  this  nver  it  is  necessaiy  to  keep 
some  distance  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  whicn 
hang  over  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  there  are  a 
ffreat  number  of  water  vipers  reclining  upon  the 
brandies.  They  arc  apt  to  sprin^^  into  the  boat, 
if  it  approaches  too  dose,  which  is  daii|;erous,  as 
their  bite  is  said  to  be  venomous.  Besides  these 
vipers,  the  shores  abound  with  a  species  of 
water  rattle-snake,  whose  bite  is  also  of  a  deadly 
nature. 

The  winter  of  Savannah  is  warm  and  mode- 
rate, but  the  weather  is  unsettled.  Trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  are  then  destitute  of  their  beautiful 
foliage  and  frafirant  blossoms;  and  the  fields, 
plantations,  and  gardens,  want  their  verdant 
crops,  their  gay  and  lively  flowers.  At  that  sea- 
son we  see  nothing  but  the  deep  unvarying  tint 
of  pines,  firs,  laurels,  bays,  and  other  evergreens. 
The  summer  is  too  sultry  to  admit  of  frequent 
exposure  in  the  open  air,  and  the  autumn  gene- 
rally brings  with  it,  in  the  country  parts,  fever 
and  as[ue,  and  in  the  towns,  the  typhus  icterodes, 
or  yeflow  fever. 

In  the  plantations,  the  Negro  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  are  alike  engaged ;  and  each  has 
a  separate  piece  of  ground  marked  out  for  their 
day's  work.  When  their  task  is  finished,  some 
planters  allow  their  slaves  to  work  for  them- 
selves, on  small  gardens  which  arc  usually  al- 
lotted to  them.  Where  they  have  the  ffood  for- 
tune to  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  a  liberal-minded 
man,  their  situation  is  far  from  irksome,  and] 
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[they  frequently  know  nothing  of  slaveiy  but  the 
name.  In  such  cases,  Negroes  have  been  known 
to  save  up  enough  from  the  produce  of  their 
little  garoens  and  live  stock,  to  purchase  their 
freedom",  which  is  generaUy  equivalent  to  500  or 
600  dollars. 

Cotton  is  raised  from  the  seed,  and  managed, 
nearly  in  the  following  manner :  About  the  latter 
end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  commences 
the  season  for  planting  cotton.  In  strong  soils 
the  land  is  broken  up  with  ploughs,  and  the  cot- 
ton is  sown  in  drills,  about  five  feet  from  each 
other,  and  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  bushel  of  seed 
to  the  acre ;  after  which,  when  the  cotton  is  a 
few  leaves  high,  the  earth  is  thrown  up  in  a 
ridffe  to  the  cotton,  on  each  side,  by  a  plough, 
wiw  a  mould-board  adapted  to ^ that  purpose; 
or,  in  the  first  instance,  beds  are  maae  rather 
low  and  flat,  and  the  cotton  is  sown  therein. 
By  some  they  are  sown  in  holes,  at  about  10 
inches  distance ;  but  the  more  general  practice 
is  to  sow  the  cotton  in  a  drill  along  the  length  of 
of  the  bed ;  after  which  it  mav  be  thinned  at 
leisure,  according  to  its  growtn.  In  rich  high- 
land soils,  not  more  than  15  of  these  beds  are 
made  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  but  in  inferior 
lands,  31  beds  are  made  in  the  same  space  of 

Sound.  When  the  plants  are  about  four  or  six 
ives  high,  they  requira  a  thinning ;  at  which 
time  only  a  veiy  few  plants  are  left  at  each  dis- 
tance, where  it  is  intended  the  cotton  is  to  ^ow : 
and  from  time  to  time  these  plants  are  thinned, 
until  at  length  two  plants,  or  only  one,  are  left 
at  each  distance. 

Where  the  land  is  not  rich,  the  plants  remain 
witbiQ  iO  or  IS  inches  of  each  other ;  but  when 
a  luxuriant  growth  is  induced,  they  are  thinned 
to  18  inches  and  two  feet,  and  in  rich  swamp 
lands,  to  four  feet  distance  in  the  rows*  At  the 
time  of  thinning  also  the  first  hoeing  is  generally 

Siven,  and  the  rule  is,  not  to  dr^w  we  earth 
own,  but  constantly  to  draw  up  a  little  earth 
at  each  hoeing,  to  the  plant ;  and  to  give  the 
fields  a  hoeing  every  two  or  three  weeks.  With 
some  planters  the  practice  of  topping  the  main 
stalk  has  been  used  when  the  plants  are  too 
luxuriant;  but  the  plant  throwing  Out  conse- 
quently an  abundance  of  suckers,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  toil  of  the  Negroes  to  pull  them 
away,  has  induced  its  discontinuance.  Towards 
the  middle  of  September,  however,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  top  the  cotton  to  the  lowest 
blossoms;  as  from  that  time  no  blossoms  will 

eroduce  cotton.    By  this  treatment  also  the  sun 
as  a  greater  influence  with  the  plant,  the  pods 


open  sooner,  and  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  not 
drawn  unnecessarily  from  those  pods  which  are 
likely  to  come  to  maturity. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June  the  plants  begin 
to  put  forth  their  beautiful  blossoms,  and  con- 
tinue blossoming  and  forming  the  pods  until  the 
frosts  set  in ;  at  which  time  sul  the  pods  that  are 
not  well  grown  are  iniured  and  destroyed.  -  Ekurly 
in  August  the  cotton  narvest  begins,  and  in  Sep- 
tember it  is  fi^eneral  throughout  the  state,  con- 
tinuing until  December.  The  cotton  wool  is 
contained  in  the  pod,  in  three  or  four  different 
compartments ;  which  bursting  when  ripe,  pre- 
sents the  cotton  full  blown  to  the  sight,  sur- 
rounding its  seed.  The  cotton  is  then  picked 
from  the  pods,  and  put  into  small  bags  of  Osna- 
burg,  which  are  slung  over  the  Negroes' 
shoulders  for  that  purpose,  and  afterwarcfs  car- 
ried to  the  cotton-nouse.  From  thence  it  is,,  in 
a  day  or  two  after,  taken  out,  and  spread  on  a 
platrorm  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  gin- 
ning. For  this  purpose  a  suitable  house  is  ne- 
cessary, suffkiently  large  to  receive  both  the 
cured  cotton,  and  that  which  has  been  lately 
brought  in.  When  the  cotton  is  well  opened,  a 
Negro  will  gather  60  or  70  lbs.  of  cottcffii  in  the 
seed  in  one  day.  The  produce  of  cotton  is  va- 
rious, according  to  its  different  situations  and 
kinds.  In  the  lower  country  the  black  seed  pro- 
duces from  100  to  300  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  per 
acre.  In  the  middle  and  upper  country  green 
seed  does  the  like.  Upon  indifferent  lands,  only 
from  60  to  100  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  is  made  to  the 
acre ;  on  better  lands  from  100  to  SOO  lbs. ;  and 
on  the  best  lands,  in  good  seasons,  upwards  of 
300  lbs.  have  been  made  in  Beaufort  district. 
The  planter,  however,  is  satisfied  with  from 
150  to  200  lbs.  of  clean  black  seed  cotton  to  the 
acre.    The  green  seed  planter  expects  somewhat 


more. 


There  are  several  kinds  of  gins  in  use,  but 
the  saw  gins  are  reckoned  to  clean  the  most  cot- 
ton in  the  shortest  time.  The  saw  gins  are  used 
particularly  fi>r  extracting  the  cotton  from  the 
green  seed,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  This 
mill  is  worked  either  by  oxen  or  water,  and  con- 
sists of  an  horizontal  cog-wheel,  or  a  water- 
wheel  working  a  band  which  puts  the  pulleys  of 
the  saw-mill  in  motion.  One  of  these  pulleys 
turns  a  cylinder,  round  which  is  affixed  from 
20  to  40  circular  iron  plates,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  serrated  at 
the  edge;  these  continually  revolve  between  iron 
straps  into  the  compartment  where  the  cotton  is 
placed,  and  thus  tear  the  cotton  from  the  seeds,] 
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[as  the  Bpace  through  which  they  rerolve  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  tet  the  seeds  pass  through. 
Another  pulley  moves  a  cylisder  with  a  set  of 
brushes  opposite  each  saw,  which  take,  the  clean 
cotton  firom  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  and  discharge 
it  from  the  gin.  One  person,  besides  the  packers 
and  those  who  drive  tne  oxen,  is  sufficient  to  at- 
tend this  gin,  and  the  cotton  cleaned  by  it  daily 
may  be  firom  600  to  900  lbs.  weight. 

After  the  cotton  is  thus  ^ned,  a  number  of 
hands  are  employed  in  picking  from  it  any  dirt, 
or  bits  of  seed,  wnich  may  remain  in  it :  it  is  then 
packed  up  in  bags,  weighing  from  S50  to  900  lbs. 
and  is  ready  for  market.  Such  is  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  S.  Carolina,  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  for  market ;  but  it  is  not  all*  of  the  same  in- 
trinsic value,  as  that  raised  on  lands  adjacent  to 
the  sea  and  salt-water,  called  island  or  sea-shore 
cotton,  being  black  seed,  is  preferred  to  the 
gpreen-seed  cotton,  which  is  raised  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Cottcm  is  also  grown  at  Berbice, 
Demerara,  Surinam,  Cayenne,  St.  Domingo,  To- 
bago, Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  W.  Indies, 
as  well  also  in  the  E.  Indies ;  but  Great  Britain 
has  lately  received  her  chi^  supplies  of  that 
article  from  the  American  States.] 

[Savannah  River,  Little,  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  11.  w.  of  St.  Joseph's  Bay.] 

[Savannah  la  Mar,  at  the  e.  end  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  is  a  settlement  on  the  s> 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  opposite  the  city  of 
Samana  on  the  n.  side,  and  lies  between  the  Bay 
of  Pearls  (which  is  *an  excellent  port)  and  the 
point  of  Icaque.  It  has  its  governor  and  rector, 
and  is  situate  at  the  end  of  a  plain,  which  is 
more  than  10  leagues  from  e.  to  a>.  and  four  wide 
from  It.  to  5.  Tm  city  of  Samana  and  this  town 
were  both  begun  in  1756,  and  together  do  not 
contain  more  than  500  souls.  The  anchorage 
here  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels :  shallows  and 
breakers  render  the  navigation  very  dangerous 
between  this  and  the  point  of  Icaque,  four  leagues 
and  a  half  distant.] 

[Savannah  la  Mar,  on  the  #.  side  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  in  Oomwallis  County,  has  a 
good  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  and 
inundation  of  the  sea  in  1780 :  it  is  now  partly 
rebuilt,  and  may  contain  from  60  to  70  houses. 
It  bears  from  Bluefield's  Point  w.  by  n.  |  n,  about 
three  leagues.    Lat.  1S9 13^  n.  long.  78*  2^  w.] 

SAVANNAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Georgia  in  N.  America,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Apalachicola. 

Saya|iius^  another  settlement  of  Indians,  in 
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the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Albama. 

SAYARIMA,  a  strand  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
near  the  city  of  Havannah ;  and  at  the  front  of  it 
is  a  shoal  on  which,  in  1698,  was  wrecked  a  very 
valuable  galleon. 

SAUC£,  Punt  A  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince andgovernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Quinto,  near  th^ 
lake  into  which  this  runs,  and  in  the  road  of  the 
port  from  Chile  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Sauce,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  9.  and  en- 
ters the  river  Plata,  b^  the  side  of  the  colony  of 
Sacramento,  which  belonged  to  the  Portuguese. 

Sauce,  another,  also  a  small  river,  of  the  same 
province  as  the  former.  It  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Uruguay  between  those  of  Gracian  and  Vi- 
bora. 

Sauce,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Roto,  in 
the  same  province ;  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Santa  Lucia  Chico. 

Sauce,  a  fort,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Tucum&n,  to  restran  the  barbarian  Indians. 

Sauce,  a  fertile  and  large  valley  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Melipiila  and  king- 
dom of  Chile. 

SAUCES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  near  the  river  of 
Pasage. 

Sauces,  another  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, on  the  shore  of  the  river  Dulce,  between 
the  settlements  of  Tamisqui  and  La  Dormida. 

Sauces,  another,  also  in  the  same  pro  vince,witli 
the  denomination  De  Rio,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Cordoba. 

Sauces,  another,  of  the  province  of  Tepequans 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya  in  N.  America. 

Sauces,  a  river,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  laves  the  territory 
called  Pampas,  it  receives  in  the  s,  part  of  its 
course  the  waters  of  several  rivers  flowing  down 
from  the  cordilkra  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  and, 
after  running  126  leagues  to  the  s.  it  turns  e.  and 
disembogues  itself  on  the  sea  of  Magellan,  fbrm- 
ing  a  gi*eat  bay.     In  lat.  40^  42^  s. 

Sauces,  a  river  of  the  island  of  La  Laxa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which  runs  zc.  and  turn- 
ing its  course  to  fi.  enters  the  Pecoiquen. 

[SAUCON,  Upper  and  Lower,  townships  in 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.] 

SAVIANGrO,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of 
Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the 
mountain  of  Pandomine  and  runs  w.  till  it  enters 
by  the  n.  part  into  the  MaeaHl^  in  lat.  4?  9b'  s. 
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[SAVILLA,  St.  a  MiaU  townof  GMtgk,  mid- 
way between  Sayaanah  and  St  Mary's.] 

SAVIRE,  a  small  river  of  the  proTuice  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia, 
which  rises  near  the  mountain  of  Barrajpfto,  and 
enters  the  Orinoco  by  the  e.  «de,  near  t£e  settle- 
ment  of  Urana. 

[SAUKIES.  or  Saikies,  called  also  Renars  or 
Foxes,  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  N.  W.  Territory, 
and  one  of  the  savage  nations  of  N.  America* 
The  Saukies  or  Renars  are  so  perfectly  con- 
solidated, that  they  may,  in  &ct,  be  considered 
as  <Hie  nation  only.  They  speak  the  same  Ian* 
guage :  they  formerly  resided  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  Itf  ississippi,  and  still  daim  the  land  on  that 
side  of  the  nver,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oisconsin 
to  the  Illinois  River,  and  e.  towards  Lake  Michi* 
gan ;  but  to  what  particular  boundary  we  are 
not  informed :  they  also  claim,  by  conquest,  the 
whole  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Missouris,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  Louisiana :  but  what  proportion  of 
this  territory  they  are  willing  to  assiffn  to  the 
Ayouways,  who  also  claim  a  part  of  it,  we  do 
not  know,  as  they  are  at  war  with  the  Sioux,  who 
live  n.  and  ».  w.  of  them,  except  the  Yankton 
Ahuah.  Their  boundaries  in  that  quarter  are 
also  undefined :  their  trade  would  b^^rae  much 
more  valuable  if  peace  were  established  between 
them,  and  the  nations  w.  of  the  Missouri,  with 
whom  they  are  at  war :  their  population  has  re- 
mained nearly  the  same  for  many  years :  they 
raise  an  abundance  of  com,  beans,  and  melons : 
they  sometimes  hunt  in  the  country  w.  of  them, 
towards  the  Missouri,  but  their  principal  hunt- 
ing is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oisconsin  to  the  moutik  of  the  Illi- 
nois River.  These  people  are  extremely  friendly 
to  the  whites,  and  seldom  injure  their  traders ; 
but.  they  are  the  most  implacable  enemies  to  the 
Indian  nations  with  whom  they  are  at  war.  To 
them  is  justlv  attributable  the  almost  entire  de- 
struction of  the  Missouris,  the  Illinois,  Cahokias, 
Kaskaskias,  and  Piorias.J 

SAUMON,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
San  Juan  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  rises  from  two 
small  lakes,  runs  ft.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Basque  and  the  island  of  Sea 
Wolves. 

Saumon,  another,  also  small,  of  the  same  pro- 
vince which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  port 
of  Chedaboucto. 

Saumon,  another,  also  small,  in  the  country 
and  land  of  Labrador,  which  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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Saumon,  a  port  on  the  e,  co^st  of  NeirfiMind- 
land,  within  Cork  Bay. 

TSaumon,    See  SaXiMon,] 

SAUMONS,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada, 
which  runs  ».  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence. 

SAUNDERS,  a  settlement  of  the  ishind  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas. 

[Saunders  Island,  in  the  S.Atlantic  Ocean; 
one  of  the  small  islands  which  surround  the  two 
diief  of  the  Falkland  Isles.] 

[Saunders  Island,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  about  13  leagues 
ft.  of  Cmpe  Montague.     Lat.  58°  8^  #.    I^ng. 

[Saunders  Island,  or  Sir  Charles  Sat^n- 
DERs'  Island,  called  by  the  natives  Tapoamanao, 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
Societi^  Islands.  When  Port  Rojral  Bay,  at  Ota* 
heite,  is  70°  45^  s.  distant  61  miles  e.  this  island 
bears  s.  s.  w.  Lat.  17°  SST  s.  Long.  151°  4^  w. 
It  is  about  two  leagues  long.l 

SAVORY,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island  as 
the  former ;  situate  in  the  district  of  the  paridi 
of  S.  Joseph,  near  the  e.  coast. 

J'SAURA  Lower  Town,  is  situated  an  the  #» 
e  of  Dan  River  in  N.  Carolina.    It  was  fi>r« 
merly  the  chief  town  of  the  Saura  Indians.] 

[Saura  Upper  Town,  in  the  same  state,  an 
ancient  and  well  peopled  town  of  the  Saura  In- 
dians ;  situate  in  Stokes  County,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Dan  River.] 

Saura,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregimi' 
ento  of  Piura  in  Peru,  wnich  runs  w.  and  enters  * 
the  Piura. 

SAUS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Taroazunchale,  and  alcaUia  mayor 
of  Valles  in  Nueva  Eispana.  It  is  of  Pamesln* 
dians,  who  live  like  barbarians  in  that  sierra. 

SAUSA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  between  Cuzco  and  Caxamarca ;  cetebrated 
for  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  the  emperor 
Huascar  Inca,  fourteenth  monarch  of  Peru ;  who 
was  quartered  by  order  of  Atahualpa,  usurper  of 
the  crown,  in  1538. 

SAUTEURS,  a  river  of  Canada  in  N.  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  through  the  territory  of  the 
Messesagues  Indians  to  the  s.  w»  and  enters  Lake 
Huron. 

iSAUTBVRS,  Lb  Morne  des,  or  Leaper's 
1,  a  precipice  near  the  river  Sauteurs,  at  th6 
n.  end  of  the  island  of  Grenada.  After  the  year  - 
1650  the  French  gradually  exterminated  the  Cha* 
raibes :  near  this  place  they  butchered  40  of  them 
on  the  spot ;  and  40  others,  who  had  escaped  the 
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sword,  threw  themselyes  headlong  into  the  sea 
from  this  precipice,  and  miserably  perished.  A 
beautiful  young  girl,  of  13  or  13  years  of  age, 
who  was  taken  afive,  became  the  object  of  dis- 
pute between  two  of  the  French  officers,  each 
claiming  her  as  a  lawful  prize,  when  a  tnird  of 
those  wnite  savages  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  by 
shooting  the  girl  through  the  head.] 

SAUYEUR,  S.  a  fort  of  the  English  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  Sagadahook,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Penobscot,  and  entrance  or  mouth 
of  the  river  Casteens. 

SAUWANOUS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  near  the 
nver  Cousas. 

[SAWYER'S  Ferry,  a  small  post-town  of  N. 
Carolina,  14  miles  from  Nixonton,  10  from  In- 
diantown,  and  48S  from  Philadelpfaia,  including 
the  windmgs  of  the  roads.] 

[Sawyer's,  or  Afferadores,  Island,  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Mexico ;  is  of  a  small  size,  and  has 
on  its  s.  e.  side  a  small  creek  of  its  name,  which 
boats  can  only  enter  at  high  water.  It  is  IS 
miles  fi^m  the  bar  of  Realejo.] 

[SAXAPAHAW,  the  upper  part  of  the  n.  w. 
Inranch  of  Cape  Fear  River  in  N.  Carolina.  It 
is  formed  by  Aramanche  and  Deep  Rivers,  and  it 
is  said  may  be  made  navigable  for  boats  about  50 
miles.] 

^AaEGOTHA,  a  village  or  settlement  in 
8.  Carolina,  on  the  s.  bank  of  Congaree  River; 
about  48  miles  n.  of  Augusta  in  Georgia.] 

[SAXTON'S  River,  in  Yermont,  empties  into 
the  Connecticut  at  Westminster.] 

SAYAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^miento  of  Chancay  in  Peru. 

SAiANCA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  com- 

*prehended  in  the  province  of  Chimu,  and  now  in 

that  of  Santa.    It  is  one  of  those  which  were 

conquered  by  Huaina  Capac,  thirteenth  emperor 

of  Feru. 

.  SAYANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  ofAsangaro  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Sandia  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carabaya. 

SAYAUSI,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  an  excellent 
stone  quarry  not  worked. 

[SA  YBROOK,  a  post-town  of  Connecticut, 
Middlesex  County,  on  the  w.  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  across  which  is  a  ferry,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  New  London.  It  is  82  miles  e.  of  New 
HaveiY,  and  15  w.  of  New  London.  This  is  the 
most  ancient  town  in  the  state,  having  been  set- 


tled by  Mr.  Fenwick  in  1634,  who  gave  it  its 
preseiit  name  in  honour  of  Lord  Say  and  Seat 
and  Lord  Brook.] 

SAYU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Cartagena,  in  the  PiTuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  to  the  s,  s.  w.  of  the  town  of 
San  Benito  Abad. 

SAYULA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcahUa  mayor  of  Acaponeta. 
It  has  a  convent  of  religious  of  St.  Francisco,  and 
is  9\  l^igues  5.  of  its  capital. 

SAZKvOUT,  Bay  of,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of 
the  island  Martinique,  between  the  small  river 
Salee  and  the  point  of  Housaye. 

SCABOUKS,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  on 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Georgia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pompon. 

SCAL,  Bank  of,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  same  rhumb  as  is  Point  Sable. 

SCALP,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co<- 
lonv  of  Yirginia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  n.  w. 
andf  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire. 

SCAMBAY,  or  Sgambayo,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru; 
which  rises  in  a  mountain  to  the  e.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Caracoto,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Chu- 
quiabo  or  La  Paz. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  city  and  capital  of  the 
island  of  Tobaso,  one  of  the  Caribes.  It  was 
beffun  to  be  built  in  1763,  when  this  island  was 
ceded  by  the  French  to  England.  It  is  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  great  pitch  of  excellence. 

ScARBORoiTGH,  a  Settlement  of  Indians  in  the 

1>rovince  of  Continent,  one  of  those  of  New  E^g- 
and;  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  rivers 
Saco  and  Kenebank. 

[ScA-RBOROUGH,  a  towuship  of  the  district  of 
Maine ;  situate  in  Cumberland  County,  on  the 
sea-coast,  between  Pepperelborouj^h  and  Cape 
Elizabeth.  It  was  incorporated  m  1658;  and 
contains  2835  inhabitants._| 

[Scarborough  Cove,  in  the  harbour  of  Che- 
bucto,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia*,  is  on  the 
middle  of  die  w.  side  of  Cornwallis  Island.  It  is 
five  or  six  furlongs  broad,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  depth/[ 

[SCARSDALE,  a  township  in  W.  Chester 
County,  New  York ;  bounded  w.  by  Bronx  River, 
and  s.  by  the  town  of  E.  Chester.  It  contains 
281  inhabitants,  of  whom  33  are  electors.  See 
New  Rochelle.] 

[SCATARI,  a  small  uninhabited  island,  on 
the  «•  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  It  is  about 
9ix  miles  long  ana  two  broad.    It  serves  as  a 
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shelter  to  a  baj  froJD  the  e.  and  s.  wbich  lies  s. 
of  Miray  Baj.  called  Menadou  or  Panadou  Bav. 
Lat.  46^  n.  Long*  59^  36^  w.  It  was  formerly 
called  Little  Cape  Breton.] 

[SCAUYACE,  a  river  of  New  York,  which 
issues  from  the  n.  e.  comer  of  Seneca  Lake,  i^nd 
separating  the  township  of  Romulus  from  that  of 
Junius  on  the  n.  empties  into  Cayuga  Lake.! 

SCHACHTAC06KS,  a  settlement  of  Indians 
of  the  province  and  country  of  the  Iroquees  In- 
dians in  N.  America;  where  the  French  have  a 
fort  and  establishment  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Iroquees. 

fSCHACTECOKE,  or  ScA6HTiKOKE,atown- 
ship  of  New  York,  in  Rensselaer  County,  lies  it. 
of  uie  township  of  Rensselaer  Wick,  on  Hudson's 
River.  In  1796,  275  of  the  inhabitants  were 
electors.  I 

rSCHLOSSER  Fort,  or  Slusheb,  in  th^  state 
of  New  York,  is  situate  on  the  e.  side  of  Niagara 
River  near  the  celebrated  falls,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
a  bend  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  the  n.  w.  end 
of  Navy  Island.l 

[SCHODACK.,  or  Shudack,  a  township  in 
Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  taken  from  Rens- 
selaer Wick  township,  and  incorporated  in  1795. 
It  is  14  miles  e.  of  Albany ;  and,  in  1796,  there 
were  377  of  its  inhabitants  electors.] 

[SCHOEN-BRUNN,  or  the  Beautifui- 
Spring,  one  of  the  easternmost  settlements  of 
the  Moravians,  on  Muskingum  River.  See 
Gnadenhutten.  This  settlement  of  Christian 
Indians  was  established  in  1773,  on  a  tract  of 
land  granted  by  the  Delaware  Tribe.  In  1775, 
the  chapel,  which  could  contain  500  people,  was 
found  too  small  for  the  hearers,  who  came  in 
ffreat  numbers.  It  was  situated  about  30  miles 
.from  Gekelmuckpechuenk.  70  from  Lake  Erie, 
and  50  w.  from  Fort  Mcintosh.  It  had  a  gooa 
spring,  a  small  lake,  good  planting  grounds,  much 
game,  and  every  other  convenience  for  the  sup- 

{\oxX  of  an  Indian  colony.  It  appears  that  a  large 
brtified  Indian  town  formerly  stood  here ;  some 
ramparts,  and  the  ruins  of  three  Indian  forts, 
being  still  visible.  The  Delawares  granted  to  the 
Christian  Indians  all  the  tract  from  the  entrance 
of  Grekelmuckpechuenk  Creek  into  the  Musk* 
ingum  to  Tuscarawi.  .This  thriving  settlement 
was  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the  Huron  Indians 
carried  the  inhabitants  to  Sandusky ;  and  when 
these  peaceable  Indians  were  permitted  to  return 
to  reap  their  harvest,  they  were  cruelly  butchered 
.by  the  American  settlers,  while  praising  God  and 
forgiving  their  enemies.  Congress  granted  4000 
acres  of  Eind  here  to  the  society  of  the  United  Bre- 
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thren,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  gospel, 
on  September  3, 1788.] 

[SCHOHARIE,  a  county  of  New  York,  taken 
from  those  of  AllMuiy  and,  Otsego,  i^nd  inc(»po- 
rated  in  1795.  The  land  is  variegated  with  hills ; 
is  in  general  fertile  and  well  watered  by  Schoha- 
rie, Cobus  Kill,  and  several  other  streams.  The 
county  is  bounded  n,  by  Mon^miery,  s.  by  Ul- 
ster, €.  by  Albany,  and  w.  by  Otsego.  By  a  law 
passed  March  17, 1797,  this  county  was.  divided 
into  the  six  following  towns,  vi?.  Schoharie, 
Middleberg,  Blenheim,  Bristol,  Cobleskill,  and 
Sharon.] 

[Schoharie,  the  principal  town,  in  the  above 
county,  is  on  Schoharie  Creek  or.  River,  and  is 
one  of  the  wealtliiest  inland  forming  towns  .in 
the  state.  The  inhabitants  are  Dutch,  and  be- 
fore its  division,  in  1797,  were  S073  in  niunber. 
It  is  between  25  and  SO  miles  w.  of  Albany.] 

[Schoharie  River  runs  with  its  winnings  a 
n.  course  of  about  80  miles  from  the  Kaats' Kill 
Mountains,  and  empties  into  Mohawk  River  at 
Fort  Hunter.  The  a>.  branch  of  this  river  is 
called  Cobus  Kill.  On  the  e.  side  of  Cobus  is  the 
settlement  of  its  name.  The  towns  and  settle- 
ments on  Schoharie  were,  in  1796,  as  you  pro- 
ceed from  S.  to  N.  Batavia,  Fountain's  Town, 
Schoharie,  Smith's  Town,  and  Fox  Town.] 

[SCHOODUCK.  See  Frbnchman's  Bay, 
and  ScooDicK.l 

SCHOOGUN,  a  fall  of  the  river  Kenebec,  in 
the  province  of  Hampshire,  one  of  those  of  New 
England. 

SCHORAGE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  shore  of  the  e.  arm  of  the  river  Susque- 
hanna. 

SCHUCADERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Ti- 
erra  Firme,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  mouth  or  en- 
trance of  the  river  Santa  Maria,  on  an  eminence 
opposite  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel.  It  is  thus 
ventilated  by  two  winds  or  breezes  from  the  S. 
Sea,  which  make  it  very  healthy,  and  has  a  stream 
of  pure  water,  which  serves  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment to  the  miners. 

[SCHUYLER,  Fort,  New,  in  the  township 
of  Rome,  stands  on  the  w.  side  of  a  bend  of  Mo- 
hawk River,  about  seven  miles  n.  w.  of  Whites* 
town.] 

[Schuylbr,  Fort,  Old,  is  on  the  s.  side  of 
Mohawk  River,  four  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  the  compact 
part  of  Whitestown,  and  20  above  the  German 
Flats.  Here  were,  in  1796,  35  compact  houses, 
situate  partly  in  each  of  the  townships  of  Whites* 
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town  and  Frankfort.    In  1790,  there  were  but 
three  small  huts  here.] 

[ScuuTLER,  a  township  of  New  York,  Herk- 
emer  County,  between  Mohawk  River  and  Ca- 
nada Creek,  SO  miles  above  the  town  of  German 
Flats.  In  1796,  according  to  the  state  census, 
it  contained  1219  inhabitants,  of  whom  8S2  were 
electors.  It  was  incorporated  in  179S.  This 
town  was  divided  by  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1797.] 

t Schuyler's  Lake,  in  New  York  State,  is  10 
es  w.  of  Lake  Otsego.    It  is  nine  miles  long, 
and  four  or  five  broad.J 

[SCHUYLKILL,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  rises  n.  w.  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains, 
through  which  it  passes  into  a  fine  champaign 
country,  and  runs,  from  its  source,  upwards  of 
ISO  miles,  with  windings  in  a  s.  e.  direction,  and 

Sassing  through  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
elphia,  falls  into  the  Delaware,  opposite  Mud 
Island,  six  or  seven  miles  below  the  city.  It 
will  be  navigable  from  above  Reading,  85  or  90 
miles  to  its  mouth,  when  the  canal  begun  at 
Norriton  is  completed.  This  will  pass  bv  the 
fidls,  and  also  form  a  communication  with  the 
Delaware  above  the  city.  There  are  four  float- 
ing bridges  thrown  across  it,  made  of  logs  fas- 
tened together,  and  lying  upon  the  water,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Little  Schuylkill  River 
falls  into  this  riveir  from  the  it.  at  Reading.  On 
the  head  waters  of  Schuylkill  are  quantities  of 
coal»l 
SCIMIGAEYES.  See  Semigues. 
[SCIOTA  River,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  n.  w.  of  the 
Ohio,  is  larger  than  either  the  Muskingum  or 
HockJhockin^,  and  opens  a  more  extensive  navi- 
gation. It  is  passable  for  large  barges  for  SOO 
miles  by  its  course,  with  a  portage  of  only  four 
miles  to  the  Sandusky,  a  boatable  water  which 
fiiUs  into  Lake  Erie.  Through  the  Sandusky 
and  Sciota  lies  the  most  common  pass  from  Ca- 
nada to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  useful  communications  that 
are  to  be  found  in  any  country.  Prodigious  ex- 
tensions of  territory  are  here  connected ;  and 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  w.  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, Lake  Erie,  and  the  Kentucky  countries 
are  settling,  we  may  anticipate  an  immense  in- 
tercourse between  them.  The  flour,  corn,  flax, 
and  hemp,  raised-  for  exportation  in  that  great 
country  netween  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario, 
will  find  an  outlet  through  Lake  Erie  and  these 
rivers,  or  down  the  Mississippi.  The  Ohio  mer- 
chant can  give  a  higher  price  than  those  of  Que- 
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bee  for  these  commodities ;  as  they  may  be  trans- 

fiorted  from  the  former  to  Florida  and  the  W. 
ndia  islands,  with  less  expense,  risk,  and  in- 
surance, than  firom  the  latter ;  while  the  expense 
from  the  place  of  growth  to  the  Ohio  will  not  be 
one-fourtn  of  what  it  would  be  to  Quebec,  and 
much  less  than  even  to  the  Oneida*  Lake.  The 
stream  of  the  Sciota  is  gentle,  no  where  broken 
by  falls.  At  some  place»,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  it  overflows  its  banks,  providing  for  large 
natural  rice  plantations.  Salt  springs,  coal 
mines,  white  and  blue  clay,  and  free-stone, 
abound  in  the  countrv  adjoining  this  river.  Its 
mouth  is  in  lat.  3S''  %v  n.  long.  82°  48^  w.  about 
900  miles  by  the  course  of  the  Ohio  below  Pitts- 
burg, and  is  navigable  to  its  source  in  canoes.^ 

[SCIPIO,  a  post-town  of  New  York,  Onon- 
daff o  County,  on  the  e.  side  of  Cayuga  I^ke,  14 
mites  s.  e.  of  Greneva,  9H  s.w,hy  w.  of  Ononda- 
go,  and  188  n.  w.  by  n.  of  Philadelphia.  This 
township  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  compre- 
hends in  its  jurisdiction  the  tpwnship  of  Sempro- 
nius,  together  with  that  part  of  tne  lands  re- 
served to  the  Cayuga  nation  of  Indians,  on  the 
e.  side  of  the  Cayuga  Lake;  s.  of  a  a;,  line  drawn 
from  the  s.  w.  comer  of  the  township  of  Aurelius, 
in  the  e.  bounds  of  the  said  reservation  to  the 
said  Cayuga  Lake.  The  county  courts  of  Onon- 
dago  Coun^^  are  held  at  Manlius  and  Scipio  al- 
ternately. The  lands  are  very  fertile.  The  courts 
are  at  present  held  in  the  pleasant  village  of 
Aurora,  on  the  bank  of  Cayuga  Lake.j 

SCIQUITA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas ;  which  runs  s,  through  the 
territory  and  woods  to  the  it.  of  the  Maranon  or 
Amazon,  e,  of  the  settlement  of  San  Ignacio  de 
Pevas ;  laves  the  territory  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians,  the  Yahuas,  who  dwell  in  the 
woods  close  to  its  source,  and  enters  theMarafion 
by  the  it.  part,  in  lat.  3°  T  s. 

[SCITUATE,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  bay  of  that  name,  in  Plymouth  County, 
17  miles  $.  e,  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
16S7,  and  contains  S856  inhabitants.  Scituate 
harbour  is  n.  w,  of  Marshfield  Point,  and  ^ .  5.  e. 
of  the  Haddock  Rock,  and  about  11  miles  n.  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  direction  of  the  land.    A  mill- 

Eond  in  this  town  being  suddenly  drawn  off  by  a 
reach  in  the  dam,  in  the  winter  season,  some 
years  ago,  exhibited  a  matter  of  speculation  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  swine  of  the 
neighbourhood  rooted  up   house   swallows    in 

freat  quantities,  from  the  spot  which  the  water 
ad  left,   which  they  ate  greedily.    Swallows 
have  been  found  in  several  other  places ;  at  Egg 
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Harbour,  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  marsby  place,  a 
large  cedar  being  blown  down,  a  vast  number  of 
swaDows  were  found  in  the  mud  of  the  root.] 

iSciTUATE,  a  township  of  Rhode  Island,  Pro- 
3nce  County,  bestween  Foster  and  Johnston. 
It  contains  S3 15  inhabitants.  It  is  27  miles  fi .  w. 
of  Newport,  and  16  s.  w;  by  w.  of  Providence. 
On  the  line  which  separates  the  town  from  Kent 
County,  s.  is  the  foundery  for  cannon  and  bells, 
called  Hope  Furnace.] 

[SCOODICK,  or  Schuoick,  a  river  of  Wash- 
ington County,^  district  of  Maine.  It  is  properly 
an  arm  of  the  inner  bay  of  Passamaquoody.  De 
Mons  and  Champlaine  called  it  Etchemins.  Its 
main  source  is  near  Penobscot  River,  to  which 
the  Indians  have  a  communication ;  the  carrying- 

1>lace  across  is  but  three  miles.  Scoodick  lakes 
ie  in  a  chain  between  Scoodick  and  Penobscot 
riversJ 

SCOT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  district  of  the  city  of 
Bridgetown. 

Scot,  another  settlement  in  this  island,  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  and  of  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion. 

[SCOTCH  Plains,  a  vfllaee  in  Essex  County, 
New  Jersev,  on  a  it.  e,  branch  of  Rariton  River, 
between  Westfield  and  Turkey ;  11  miles  w.  of 
Elizabeth  Town,  and  as  ihr  it.  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  I 

SCOTLAND.    See  Nova  Sootia. 

[Scotland  Neck,  a  village  of  N.  Carolina, 
where  is  a  post-office.  Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  Englisn  miles,  including  the  windings  of  the 
road,  from  Philadel)>hia.] 

[ScoTiiAKn  River,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
is  scarcely  deserving  notice,  otherwise  than  bring 
almost  the  only  rivulet  in  the  island,  except  St. 
Joseph's  River,  another  small  brook.  It  rises 
in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  and  fells  into  Long  Bay 
on  the  e,  side  of  the  island,  2{  miles  n.  w.  of  St. 
Joseph's  River.] 

[SCOTT,  a  new  county  of  Kentucky.] 

[SCOTS  Bay,  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Dominica,  towards  the  5.  extremity  of  the 
island.  It  lies  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  having 
Scots  Head  on  the  s.  and  Vaughan's  Point  on 
the  It.] 

[Scots  Cove,  on  the  s,  w.  part  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica/] 

[SCOWHEGAN  Falls,  in  Kennebeck  River, 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  are  near  the  town  of 
Canaan.     Boats  cannot  pass  this  fall.] 

SCRIBAN,  a  large  and  handsome  port  of  the 
c.  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  Idngdom 
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of  Tierra  Firme.  Its  entrance  is  so  fuU  of  rocks 
as  to  be  'impassable  for  vessels  save  with  a  well 
practised  pilot.  [It  is  three  leagues  w.  of  San- 
ballet  Point,  and  17  e.  of  Porto  Bello.] 

[SCRIVEN,  a  new  county  in  the  lower  dis- 
trict of  Georgia.]    " 

[SCROON  Lake,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
lies  w.  of  Lake  George,  and  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
€.  branch  of  Hudson  s  River.  In  some  maps  it 
is  called  Scaron.  A  small  but  rapid  stream  en- 
ters into  it,  which,  in  Montgomery  County,  runs 
under  a  hill,  the  base  of  which  is  60  or  70  yards 
diameter,  forming  a  most  curious  and  beautiful 
arch  in  the  rock,  as  white  as  snow.  The  fiiry  of 
the  water,  and  the  roughness  of  the  bottom, 
added  to  the  terrific  noise  within,  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  person  from  passing  through  the 
chasm.] 

SCRUB,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea  :  one  of  the 
small  Virgins ;  w,  of  the  Virgen  Gorda,  and  e. 
of  the  n.  extremity  of  Tortola,  on  which  it  de- 
pMds.    In  long.  62°  57^  lat.  18^  25'. 

SCURBY,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  e.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  entrance  of 
Trinity  Bay. 

SELi.    See  Mab.] 

SEABROOK,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire, 
In  Rockingham  County,  on  the  road  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Newbury  Port ;  about  16  miles  s.  of 
the  former,  and  six  it.  of  the  latter.  It  was  for- 
merly part  of  Hampton ;  was  incorporated  in 
1768,  and  contains  715  inhabitants.] 

[SEAKONNET  Point  and  Rocks,  the  s.  ex- 
tremity of  the  e.  shore  which  forms  the  entrance 
of  Narraganset  Bay,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island; 
about  six  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Newport.] 

[SEIAL  Island,  Machias,  on  the  coast  of  the 
district  of  Main.  From  thence  to  Grand  Manan 
Island  the  course  is  e.  n.  e.  two  leagues ;  and  to 
Matinicus  Island  w.s.w,  98  miles.  Lat.  44^  37' 
n.  loiig.66*^48'a).J 

[Seal  River^  m  New  N.  Wales,  runs  e.  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  into  which  it  empties  e.  of  Moose 
River.] 

[SEA  OTTER  Sound;  on  the  «.  w.  coast  of 
N.  America,  lies  s,  e.  of  the  Hazy  Islands.  Lat. 
65^18^11.  long.  lSS^47'30^^a).] 

SEARA,  a  province  and  captainship  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil;  one  of  the  14  which  is  said 
to  compose  it :  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of 
Maranan,  n.  by  the  Brazilian  Sea,  e.  by  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  s. 
by  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Infidel  In- 
dians. It  is  watered  by  a  river  of  its  name,  and 
comprehends  two  small  districts  or  provinces, 
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called  Dele  and  Pataguey,  which  are  independent 
of  the  Portuguese  ffovernment,  and  bclonff  to  the. 
Infidel  Indians.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy, 
abounding  in  cotton,  tobacco,  Brazil-wood,  and 
much  sugar,  which  is  made  in  its  engines. 

[This  captainshw  contains  about  10,000  souls. 
It  carries  on  very  little  commerce.  The  harbour, 
which  bears  the  same  name,  can  only  be  entered 
by  small. locks;  it  is  defended  by  a  small  for- 
tress, containing  a  garrison  of  about  100  or  150 
men.] 

Seaba.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  is 
small,  and  situate  on  a  hill  to  the  ri^ht  of  the, 
port,  and  near  the  river.  It  has  united  to  it  a 
fort,  which  defends  it,  and  another  fort  united  to 
the  port,  with  the  name  of  San  Lucas ;  and  is  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  navigable  only  for 
canoes.  The  port  is  large,  convenient  and  se- 
cure, but  of  httle  depth,  and  consequently  fit 
only  for  small  vessels.  [In  lat.  3^  SV  s.  and  long. 
38°  28' 38^' a).] 

Seara.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  in  the  momi- 
tains  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  runs  n,  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  lat.  3°  30'  ^ . 

[SEARSBURGH,  a  township  of  Vermont, 
Bennington  County,  12  miles  e.  of  Bennington.] 
[SEAVEY's     Island.       See     Pascataqua 
River.] 

.  SEBACO,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Ye- 
ragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the 
Bay  of  Soledad,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  island  of  La 
Gobemadora. 

,  [SEBACOOK,  or  Sebago,  a  pond  or  lake  of 
the  district  of  Maine,  18  miles  ii.  w,  of  Portland, 
is  equal  in  extent  to  two  large  townships,  and  is 
connected  with  Long  Poncf  on  the  n,  w.  by  Sun- 
go,  or  Songo  River.  The  whole  extent  of  these 
waters  is  nearly  SO  miles  «.  w.  ands.  e.] 

SEBALD  Isles,  in  the  S-  Sea,  and  Straits  of 
Magellan,  discovered  by  Sebald  Waert  in  1690, 
from  whom  the^  are  named.  They  are  three, 
disposed  in  the  K>rm  of  a  triangle,  the  laneer  be- 
ing to  the  s.  They  shelter  the  cape  of  Becerra 
and  the  river  Santa  Cruz.  Some  geographers 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Malvme  or  Falk- 
land Isles;  but  they  were  reconnoitred  in  1711 
by  Mr.  Brignon,  as  lying  distant  from  these, 
which  are  to  the  e.  and  as  beine  divided  from 
these  by  a  channel  of  eight  or  10  leagues  wide. 
Its  situation  is  in  lat.  50^  45'  s. 
^  [We  cannot,  after  great  search,  find  any  trace 
of  these  islands^  and  we  believe,  from  the  vague- 
ness of  their  description,  that  they  do  not  in 
reality  exist.] 
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SEBARIMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumsuia  in  Nueva  Andalucia. 
It  runs  towards  the  n,  between  the  rivers  Aguirre 
and  Maritore,  and  enters  the  Orinsco  at  its 
great  mouth,  called  De  Navios. 

[SEBASCODEAGAN  Island.  See  Harps- 
well.] 

[SEBASTACOOK,  a  river  of  the  district  of 
Maine,  that  rises  in  lakes  nearly  n.  from  its 
mouth ;  and  in  its  windings  receives  brooks  and 
small  streams  for  the  space  of  150  miles,  includ- 
ing its  various  windings,  and  joins  the  Kenne- 
beck  at  Taconnet  Fall,  where  Fort  Halifax  was 
erected  in  1754.  The  &11  is  18  miles  from  Fort 
Western,  which  was  built  in  1752.  Its  nu- 
merous streams  abound  with  small  fish,  as  ale* 
wives,  &cj 

SEBASTIAN,  S.  a  city  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  c^rptotn^Aip  of  Kio  Janeyro  in  Brazil. 
See  Janeyro. 

Sebastian,  another  city,  with  the  additional 
title  De  los  Reyes,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  and  Nuevo  Reyno  ae  Grra- 
nada,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  river  Guarico.  It 
is  inhabited,  besides  the  Spaniards,  by  many 
people  of  other  casts,  some  of  whom  live  within 
the  town,  and  others  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
where  they  have  their  crops  of  corn,  and  other 
seeds,  also  some  sugar  plantations,  and  herds  of 
neat  cattle,  mules,  and  horses.  The  parochial  terri* 
tory,  which  formerly  comprehended  a  part  which 
was  dismembered  by  the  erection  of  two  other 

Srishes,  the  one  in  the  place  of  San  Juan  de  los 
orros,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  San  Luis, 
is  13  leagues  long  from  e.  to  w.  and  1 1  from  n.  to 
s.  On  the  e.  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  ».  it 
is  bounded  by  the  settlement  of  Tacata  of  the  val- 
leys of  Tuy,  20  leagues  distant,  and  many  ser^ 
ranias  intervening ;  on  the  w.  by  the  aforesaid 
new  parish  of  San  Juan  de  los  Morros,  which  is 
six  leagues  distant ;  n.  with  an  inclination  to  the 
w.  by  tne  settlement  of  La  Victoria,  of  the  vi- 
carage of  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  18  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  s.  w.  by  the  settlement  of  Parapara,  16 
leagues  distant ;  and  at  this  rhumby  witn  an  in- 
clination to  the  e.  by  the  settlement  of  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Cara,  eieht  league^  distant. 

This  city  has,  oesides  the  parish  church,  an- 
other small  one,  with  the  name  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Caridad,  and  an  hospital  with  the  same 
title.  Its  popubttion  .consists  of  2907  souls,  of 
whom  722  are  whites,  and  the  rest  Mulattoes, 
Indians,  and  Negroes. 

.    Sebastian,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Soaora 
in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  on  the  skirt  of  the 
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sierra.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  abound- 
ing in  maize  and  French  Deans;  but  the  prin- 
cipal commerce  of  its  natives  is  in  its  fisheries, 
carried  on  in  the  large  river  Mazatlan.  The 
population  is  numerous,  consisting  as  well  of 
Spaniards  as  of  Mulattoes,  Mustees^  and  Indians* 
[in  long.  106**  w.  lat.  24**  «.] 

Sebastian^  a  settlement  of  the  afcu&bama^or 
of  San  Luis  de  Potosi  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoanc&n.  It  contains  166  fiimir 
lies  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  religious  of  San 
Agustin,  s.  €.  and  very  near  its  capit^,  which  it 
provides  with  victuals. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  akalAa  mayor  of  Cholula  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  24  femilies  of  Indi- 
ansj  and  is  one  quarter  of  a  league  firom  its 
capital. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Palmar  and  akalAa  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  four  fiunilies  of  Mus^ 
tees^  and  17  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  from 
its  head  settlement.' 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settle* 
ment  of  Nopalauca  in  the  same  alcaUia  and 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  67  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  distant  from  the 
same  head  settlement. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Ostotip&c,  where  the  akal" 
^Ua  mayor  reguWly  resides,  and,  although  it  be 
iK»t  the  cwital,  it  has  a  large  population  of  Spa- 
niards, mustees^  Mulattoes,  ana  Indians;  these, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  residing  without  the 
town,  in  the  wards  olr  its  district :  w.  of  Osto- 
tip&c. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
ofihealcaU&a  mayor  of  Analco.  It  contains  20 
&milies  of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves  in 
carrying  for  sale  to  the  city  of  Guadalaxara  wheat, 
maize,  seeds,  and  fruits :  at  a  small  distance  e 
of  its  head  setiUeraent. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Taximaroa  and  olcaldia  mayor  of  Maravatio 
in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It 
contains  18  families  of  Inaians,  and  is  12  leagues 
«.  of  its  head  settlement.  In  its  district  much 
sugar-cane  is  gathered. 

Sebastian,  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaUHa  mayor  of  Sen- 
tipac.  It  contains  25  families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  by  the  oyster  fisheries  of  their  coasts.  Four 
leagues  w.  of  its  capiliil. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Malacatepec  and  tUcaUSa  mayor  of  Nex^a.  It 


contains  38  femilies  of  Indians,    and '  is    two 
leafi^ues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  aicald&a  mayor  of  Marinalco  in  Nueva 
Espana;  from  wnence  it  is  more  than  half  a 
leaguers  distance,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. 

Sebastian,  another,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward  of  the  head  settlement  of  S.  Juan  del  Rio 
and  correffimiento  of  Queretaro  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  me  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Tequisquiap&n.  It  contains  27  fiimilies  of  In- 
dians. 

Sebastian,  another,  also  a  ward,  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Ocuila  and  akaUSa  mayor  of  Mari- 
nalco, in  the  same  kingdom. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcabUa  mayor  of  Sapotlan  and  Tuispa,  in 
the  same  kingdom ;  three  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena  in  the  JN  uevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  town  of  Sinu,  and  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  this  name, '  to  the  e,  of  the  town  of 
Lorica. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  province  and  go-> 
vemment  of  Santa  Marta,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name,  and  near  its  source. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  province  and  go-, 
vemment  of  Popa^&n,  in  the  same  kinfi;dom,  of 
the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Pasto. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of 
tne  missions  held  by  the  Carmelite  fathers,;  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  Mariava,  between  the  rivers 
Jamunda  and  Pariquices. 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nicara^^ua  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  in  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  as 
the  lake. 

Sebastian,  another,  in  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Guatemala.  , 

Sebastian,  another,  of  the  province  and  cop- 
Udnship  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil;  between  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Antonio  Grande  and  Pe- 
queno. 

Sebastian,  a  river  of  the  town  and  govern- 
ment of  Florida,  on  the  e.  coast  of  N.  America. 
It  is  small,  passes  before  the  city  of  San  Aeustin, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
opposite  the  island  of  San  Anastasio. 

Sebastian,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa.  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
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de  Granada.    It  rises  in  the  valley  of  UpaT) 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  Swamp  of  Santa  Marta. 

Sebastiamt,  a  large  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  very 
close  to  the  coast  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  San  Vincente  and  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  e.  of 
the  bay  of  its  name.  It  is  large,  of  a  triangular 
figure,  and  divided  from  the  continent  merely  by 
a  narrow  channel. 

Sebastian,  a  channel  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, which  communicates  with  the  N.  Sea,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Seixas ;  but  fit  only 
for  small  vessels. 

SEBAYES,  a  small  port  on  the  n,  it.  e.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  m  the  head  between  the 
ports  of  Tanabo  and  Irayana. 

[SEBOU,  or  SiBou,  small  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Cape  Breton  Island,  off  the  s.  point  of  Port 
Dauphin.] 

SEBUNDOI.    SeeSiBUNDoi. 

SECA,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  capiaimhip  of  Portoseguro,  close 
to  the  bank  of  Los  EscoUos. 

Sega,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Venezuela  and  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  between  Cape  San  Roman 
and  the  Gulf  Triste. 

SECAS.  Some  isles  or  rocks  of  the  S.  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Veraguaand  kingdom  of  TierraFirme;  [about 
SB  miles  n.  w.  of  Quibo  Islands.  J 

SECHE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  rises  in  the  sierras  of  the  s.  coast,  runs 
to  this  rhumb,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Bay 
of  Ocoa  and  that  of  Neiva. 

SECHURA,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
corregintiento  of  Piura  in  Peru,  and  the  last  of  this 
jurisdiction  by  the  s.  It  was  formerly  situate  on 
the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  not  far  firom  a  point  of 
land  called  De  la  Abuja;  but,  it  having  been  in- 
undated by  the  sea,  was  removed  to  where  it 
now  stands,  one  league  firom  the  coast,  on  the 
s.  shore  of  the  river  riura,  which  has  water  only 
when  it  rains  in  the  sierra,  it  being  then  very 
full,  and  it  bein^  nccessaiy  to  pass  it  in  rafts  s 
this  river,  when  it  does  not  rain,  is  entirely  dry, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  weus 
for  their  drinking  water.  It  has  SOO  houses,  built 
of  cane,  and  a  beautiful  church  of  brick.  The 
inhabitants,  who  should  amount  to  400  fiimilies, 
are  all  Indians,  occupied  as  fisherm^iand  mu- 
leteers, and  speaking  an  idiom  distinct  from  that 
of  the  other  Indians  of  Pern.  They  are  of  high 
stature,  of  good  disposition,  and  excel  in  every 
thing  they  undertake  ;•  neither  anse  they  addicted 
to  t£e  superstition  and  vices  of  the  other  indUans. 


In  short,  they  difier  firom  them  in  every  thing 
but  colour,  and  are  altogether  great  observers  of 
moderation  and  order.  J[n  lat.  5^  33^  33^^  s.  long. 
80°  42^ 

Sechura,  a  cdebrated  impeopled  tract  ofthe 
same  kingdom  as  the  former  settlement,  begin- 
ning from  the  same,  and  lying  ia  the  direct  road 
to  Lima.  It  is  an  immense  Uanura  of  sand  ex- 
tending for  more  than  40  leagues  as  far  as  the 
settlement  of  Morrope  in  the  province  of  Sana, 
the  journey  to  which  place  is  made  in  a  litter. 
The  extent  and  uniformitv  of  this  llanuroy  uid 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sand  1^  the  winds^ 
which  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  road,  have  fi^e- 
quently  caused  the  most  experienced  muleteers 
to  lose  their  wav ;  and  then  the  method  by  which 
they  regain  it  js  truly  curious,  namely,  by  put- 
ting their  fiice  to  the  wind  in  going,  and  tneir 
ba^  when  returning :  nor  indera  does  this  sys^* 
tem  ever  fiul,  since  the  wind  here  always  blows 
from  the  s:  They  have  also  a  way  of  occasionally 
collecting  a  himdful  of  sand,  to  which  theysmeJjy 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  whether  it  may  con- 
tain any  thing  of  the  dung  of  animals  that  may 
have  passed  that  way ;  by  which  means  they  like- 
wise regain  their  rout.  Those,  however,  who 
are  not  well  skiUed  in  the  travelling  this  vast 
desert,  run  infinite  risk  of  perishing;  since, 
should  they  ^ve  themselves  up  to  sleep,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  again  finding  their  right  way  is  so  great^ 
that  little  short  of  a  miracle  can  save  them ;  and 
many  are  those  who  have  thus  perished  by  hun* 
ger  and  thirst. 

Here  the  whole  prospect  consists  of  mountains 
of  sand,  heaped  promiscuously  by  the  winds^ 
without  a  single  tree,  herb,  or  green  thing;  and 
thus  the  traveller  must  be  well  provided  with 

E revisions  for  himself,  as  with  todd^r  for  ins 
orses.  At  33  leagues  distance  firom  the  settle* 
ment  of  Sechura  is  the  river  of  Pozuelos,  the 
first  water  to  be  discovered  in  this  perilous  rent. 
The  sagacity  of  the  animals  at  approadung  this 
acc^table  stream  is  astonishing:  tiiey  scent  it  at 
four  leagues  distance,  and,  although  harassed 
and  fatigued,  immediately  spring  fi>rwards  with 
an  impetuosity  which  cannot  be  restrained,  and^ 
having  arrived  at  it  by  the  shortest  way,  pro- 
ceed with  spirits  and  silacrity  on  the  rest  ofthe 
journey. 

[SECKLONG,  a  town  of  Nueya  Espafia,  on 
the  Mosquito  shore,  on  the  n.  w*  side  of^  Golden 
River ;  about  100  miles  from  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dies,  at  the  mouth  ofthe  river.] 

SECO,  San  Salvador  el,  a  principal  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
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Munfor  of  Tepeaca  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  scarce  of  current  waters,  so 
that  it  is  supplied  with  wells,  this  water  being 
far  from  indiflerent.  It  contains  10  fiimilies  of 
Spaniards, three  of  Mulattoes,  andSTl  of  Otomies 
Indians.  Its  territory  is  composed  of  some  fer- 
tile and  extensive  Ihnuras^  in  which  graze  an- 
nually 70,000  head  of  large  cattle ;  and  these, 
with  vast  breeds  of  Iht  swine,  and  certain  sorts 
of  grain,  of  14  country  estates  of  its  district, 
form  its  commerce.  Eight  leagues  it.  e.  of  its 
capital. 

Seco,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ffovernment 
of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  ae  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  close  to  thevallej  of 
Tucuyo,  runs  forming  the  fiffure  of  an  S,  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  little  Gulf  of  Coro. 

Seco,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  whidi  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Dulce  or  Del  Estero. 

Seco,  another,  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ; 
which  rises  near  the  5.  coast,  runs  to  this  rhumb. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  river  Gugua  ana 
the  Monro  (mount)  Chico. 

Seco,  another,  called  Cafio  Seco,  which  is  an 
arm  of  the  river  San  Francisco  in  the  province 
fiindgoverament  of  Venezuela  in  theNuevoReyno 
de  (vranada.  It  forms  a  bow,  returning  to  enter 
its  parent  stream,  and  leaves  formed  an  island. 

Seco.  A  point  of  land  called  De  Palo  Seco, 
on  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea  and  Bay  of  Panam&, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  and  one  of  the 
points  which  form  that  bay. 

SECOURS,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Anticosti, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  N.  America. 

[SED,  Gape,  a  promontoiy  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  18  leagues  from  the  Ha- 
vannah.1 

SEDA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  akabUa  mayor  of  GuejolotitUn  in 
the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca.  It  has 
this  name  from  an  abundance  of  silk-worms  for* 
merly  found  in  it,  and  from  which  the  natives 
derived  ffreat  emolument ;  but  these  being  per« 
suaded  that  through  the  use  of  this  traffic  it  was 
that  they  suJBSered  persecution,  abandoned  it,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  culture  of  cochineal. 

SEDGER,  a  river  which  enters  the  sea  on  the 
It.  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  where,  ac* 
<sording  to  the  journals  of  the  Admiral  Pedro  Sar- 
naiento,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  the 
aoundings  of  the  channel  as  far  as  the  N.  Sea, 
in  as  much  as  the  depth  does  not  exceed  50  fit- 


thorn.    It  runs  e.  and  disembogues  itself  into  the 
sea  at  Port  Redondo. 

[SEDGWICK,  a  township  of  the  district  of 
Maine,  Hancock  County,  onNaskeag  Point,  which 
bounds  Penobscot  on  the  n,  e.  It  extends  up  to 
the  town  of  Penobscot.] 

[SEEKHONK  River  is  the  name  of  that  part 
of  Fawtucket  River  below  Pawtucket  Bridge  and 
Falls ;  from  which,  to  its  mouth  at  Fox  Point, 
in  the  town  of  Providence,  is  a  little  more  than 
four  miles.  Over  it  are  two  bridges,  connecting 
Providence  in  Rhode  Island  with  the  State  of 
Massadiusetts,  viz.  India  Bridge,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  above  that  central  bridge.  See 
Pawtucket  i 

[SEEWEE  Bay,  or  Bttll's  Harbour,  on 
the  coast  of  S.  Carolina,  lies  nearly  at  an  equal 
distance  s.  w.  of  Cape  Roman,  and  n.  e.  of 
Charlston  Entrance,  having  several  isles  which 
form  the  bay.] 

SEGrOVIA,  Nueva.    See  Bariquisimeto. 

Seoovia,  another,  a  small  city  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemida,  founded  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  on 
tiie  shore  of  the  river  Yare  or  Segovia,  on  the 
confines  of  the  province  of  Honduras.  It  is  a 
small  town,  and  of  scanty  population.  It  has  in 
its  district  some  gold-mines,  which  might  be 
worked  to  advantage ;  two  convents  of  rdligious 
orders,  the  one  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  other 
of  La  Merced.  Ninety  miles  n.  from  the  capital 
Leon,  as  many  from  the  city  of  Granada,  and  400 
.from  Mexico,  m  long.  86^  S^  w.  lat.  IS^  45^  n. 

[SEGUATANEIO.    See  Chequetan.] 

[SEGUINE  Island,  or  Segum,  on  the  coast 
of  the  district  of  Maine,  is  one  of  the  s.  islands 
in  Case  Bay;  between  Cape  Small  Point  and 
George  Town.  There  is  a  lijpht-house  on  this 
island  which  contains  a  repeating  light,  so  con* 
structed  as  to  disappear  once  every  minute  and  a 
half,  which  distinguishes  it  from  Portland  light.] 

SEGUNDO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  Cordoba, 
runs  e.  and  enters  a  lake,  by  which  stands  a  fort, 
called  El  Tio,  built  by  tiie  Spaniards  to  restrain 
the  incursions  of  the  Infidel  Indians. 

SEGURA,  0£  LA  Fromtera,  a  city  of  the 
province  and  akalAa  mayor  of  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva 
Espana :  founded  by  Captain  Gonzalo  de  San- 
doval, by  order  of  Heman  'Cortes,  in  15S0,  to 
ensure  tne  road  to  the  Spaniards  from  that  re- 
public to  Mexico.  Upon  its  frontier  lived  the 
Indians  of  Tepeaca,   from  whence  it  was  also 
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named.  It  is  of  a  very  mild  climate,  and  fertile 
territory,  and  produces  many  kinds  of  g^aio  and 
fruit,  piulicularly  grapes,  although  the  makinjg; 
of  wine  is  prohibited.     It  has  a  convent  of  reli- 

fious  of  San  Francisco,  and  upwards  of  1000  in- 
abitants,  including  Spaniards,  MusteeSy  Mulat- 
toes,  and  Indians.     Seventy  miles  from  Xalapa. 

SEIVA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reynb  de 
Granada ;  one  of  those  which  enter  that  lake  by 
the  n.  side.  [About  25  miles  s.  w.  of  Maracaybo.J 

Seiva,  a  point  of  land  on  the  interior  coast 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  province  and  kingdom. 

Seiva,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Yucatdn. 

SEJADA.    See  Santa  Monica. 

SEL,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or  Acadia, 
thus  called  from  its  abounding  in  salt.  It  runs  s. 
near  the  river  of  Femmes  Blanches. 

SELL  ADO  CERRO,  a  very  lofty  mountain 
of  the  territory  of  Cuayba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Camapoa. 

SELYA,  San  Francisco  db  la,  a  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  capital  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Copiapo.  Althougn  an  an- 
tieiit  town,  it  was  without  order  or  proper  ar- 
rangement till  174S,  when  it  was  reffulariy  built 
by  the  president  of  that  kinsdom,  Don  Joseph 
de  Manso,  Count  of  Superunda,  its  streets  being 
drawn  in  straight  lines.    In  lat.  27°  19^  30^^  $. 

SELYA  FLORIDA.    See  Cotocolla. 

SEMIGAES,  or  Simigayes,  a  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians ;  in  antient  times  very  numerous. 
They  inhabited  the  woods  hear  to  the  river  Pas- 
taza ;  and  now  are  much  diminished,  living  re- 
tired in  the  forests  between  the  rivers  Tigre  and 
Cururay. 

[SEMINOLES,  a  division  of  the  Creek  nation 
of  Indians.  They  inhabit  the  flat  level  coun- 
try, on  the  rivers  Apalachicola  and  Flint.  See 
Calos.I 

.  [SEMPRONIUS,  or  Semperville,  a  town- 
ship of  New  York,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Onondago,  is  16  miles  e,  from  the  ferry 
on  Cayuga  Lake.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  township  of  Scipio.] 

SENAMBOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  city  of  Caete. 

SENAQuIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Dariien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  and 
enters  the  sea  by  the  Playon  Grande,  opposite 
the  Mulatto  Isles. 
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SENCE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Gna- 
daloupe;  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs 
5.  5.  w.  and  enters  the  sea  between  those  of  Gra- 
iion  and  Sall6. 

SENECA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
raumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya  in  N. 
America. 

[Seneca,  a  town  of  New  York,  Onondago 
County,  lately  laid  off  into  streets  and  squares, 
on  the  n.  side  of  Seneca  Falls.  The  enterprising 
proprietors  have  erected  flour  and  saw  mills,  of 
the  best  kind.  On  this  never  tailing  stream ;  and 
from  its  central  situation,  both  b^' land  and 
water,  between  the  e.  and  w.  countries,  being  at 
the  canyin^  plape,  it  promises  a  rapid  increase. 
The  proprietors  have  expended  lai^  sums  ef 
money,  not  only  in  erecting  mills,  but  in  build«- 
ing  a  convenient  bridge  across  Seneca  River,  and 
have  latdy  co-operated  with  the  enterprising 
General  Williamson  in  making  a  good  waggon- 
road  to  Geneva.] 

[Seneca  Creek,  in  Marvlaiid,  has  two 
branches ;  one  of  which  is  caUed  Little  Seneca. 
It  empties  into  Patowmac  River,  about  19  miles 
n.  w.  of  the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek,  whksb  sepa- 
rates George  Town  from  Washington  City.] 
E Seneca  Lake.  See  Canaoa  Sago  Lake.] 
Seneca  River,  in  the  State  of  New  Yo», 
rises  in  the  Seneca  countiy ;  runs  e.  and  in  its 
passage  receives  the  waters  of  Seneca  and  Cay- 
uga Lakes,  (which  lie  n.  and  s.  10  or  12  miles 
apart ;  each  is  between  80  and  90  miles  in  length, 
and  a  mile  in  breadth)  and  empties  into  the 
Onondago  River,  14  miles  below  the  Falls,  at 
a  place  called  the  Three  Rivers.  The  river  is 
boJEitable  from  the  lakes  downwards.  Within  half 
a  mile  of  the  river  is  tlie  famous  Salt  Lake.  See 
Onondago  County,  and  Military  Town- 
ships.] 

[SENECAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  one  of  the 
Six  Nations.  Thev  inhabit  on  Genessee  River, 
at  the  Genessee  Castle.  The  tribe  consists  of 
about  1780  souls.  They  have  two  towns  of  60 
or  70  souls  each,  on  French  Creek  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  another  town  on  Bufialoe  Creek,  and  two 
small  towns  on  Alleghany  River,  j 

SENEGANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Ihirien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
'irme.    It  has  its  origin  in  the  mountains  to  the 
e.  runstz^.  and  enters  the  grand  river  Cbarqa- 
nagui. 
•    SENEGAR.    [See  Seneca.] 

SENEGE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  in  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Pennsylvania. 
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SENEGiJALAFy  a  very  lo%  nManlaiD,  al- 
wajs  covered  witk  mow,  in  uie  kingfkym  of 
Qoito. 

SENEGUIA)  Santa  Catalin a  i>e,  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  iic»cl  aettleiBeirt  of  the  district  of 
S.  Joan  Otzolotepec  and  akakUa  mayor  of  Mia- 
koatlaB  in  Nueva  E^pafia ;  .situate  at  the  foot  of 
a  hAy  moroitain,  wfaidi  thej  caU  La  Sirena,  and 
which  is  so  lofty  as  to  serve  to  mariners  as  » 
landmedc    Thirty  leajraes  from  its  capital. 

SENERE,  a  river  ofidie  pnmnce  and  country 
of  Las  AxaazaaaSj  in  the  territory  of  Matow^roso. 
It  rises  «•  of  the  town  of  Oro,  mns  near^  dae 
s.  and  enters  Ae  Ileiies  or  Guapor^,  to  the  w.  of 
the  town  of  Su  FranciseD  Xavier. 

SENIOR,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  between  Ports  Rosigaol  and  Medway. 

SENIS,.  S.  FiiAxeuco  oa  los,  a  setdemenl 
of  the  niissiona  whick  are  held  by  the  religious 
of  S.  FraBcisc&  in  the  province  and  ffovernment 
of  Los  Texas  in  N.  America ;  founded  in  17S1, 
iriien  the  garrisoa,  which  used  to  be  in  these 
parts,  waa  abolished :  1 13  leagues  ft.  c.  of  die  set« 
fleaent  of  &.  Antonio  de  Bejar. 

SEINORA  NuBSTBA,  a  very  lofty  moiuitain 
of  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  Peru,  and  in  the 
diairict  of  the  province  and  cairegimunta  of  Ata- 
caraab 

W^SENTER  Hacbow,  mibtn.w.  part  of  Lake 
innipiseogee.j: 

SEKTIPAC,  m.  pvownce  and  akaidia'  maym^ 
of  the  kkigdon  of  Nueva  Galicia  and  bishourie 
of  Gkiadalaaara  ki  N.  America,  it  was  the  first 
jarisdictMn  that  was  begni^  to  be  peopled  bj^  its 
eoaqfueror  Nufio  de  Gaammu  ro  mstrict  is  of 
short  extent,  and  scanse  in  vegetaUe  produdioae, 
since  it  produces  onfy  maize  and-  soaie  cattle. 
Its  popalatiai  conmsts  of  the  fottowing  settle* 
meats: 

&maTVWMCj  the  capital^  wkich  is  of  the  same 
aame^  is  of  aa  hot  tampemtfurev  and  containa  a 
eeaveni  of  Ae  wligtoiia  of  S.  Francisco^  lis  po- 
raktioa  is  composed  of  58  ihmtlies  of  l^ponioMkr, 
JtAttteety  and  MukittMS,  and  106  Induins,  w4io 
oaqdey  AemaelVes  hi  kboav  mnd  in  breeding 
eaittteof  thekn-gekiad:  »t.ofOuadals3tfif»,«d 
100  leagMO  nearly  at  the  sane  rkimk  from 


Sffezca,  S.  Sebastian^ 

Santiago  AcatiAn, 

Zapotttl&n,  Axacala. 

Inctntla, 
rSEFARATiON  Bky^  m  Hio  Straits^  of  Ma- 
gBikin)  B  three  loagnea  widui  (^pe  Pillar^  at 
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the  xsy.  end  of  tiie  straits,  and  lies  zgk»  of  Tuesday 
BayJ 

SEPT  ISLES,  Sbvet^  Islbs,  near  the  coast 
of  the  Gountiy  and  land  of  Labrador  in  N.  Ame- 
rica,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  few 
and  uncultivated. 

SEPTENTRIONALE  BRANCHE;orNorth- 
ern  Branch,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Virginia  in  Albemarle  County,  which  runs  i.  and 
enters  the  river  James.  fSee  North  River, 
or  rather  Cow  ANn  Calf  Pasture.] 

SEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correginnenio  of  Guanta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Lauricocha. 

SEQUISCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Maracatbo  in  the  Nnevo 
Reyao  de  Granada;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ma^atin,  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  Truxillo. 

S.  SERAFiN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  N.  America,  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Papagos  Indians. 

SEKECON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cofony 
of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  or  Nueva 
Andalucia  possessed  dv  the  Dutch.  It  mns  r.  and 
enters  the  Caroni  in  the  beginning  of  its  course. 

SEREDO.    See  Montb-Vibbo. 

SEREGIPE,  or  Se RECIPE  DEL  Ret,  as  some 
have  it,  a  province  and  eapiamskip  of  the  king- 
dom of  Braatt :  cme  of  the  fourteen  which  are 
SBJd  to  compose  it;  betfween  the  provinces  of 
Fernnmbaco  to  the  if.  Hke  river  An^oo  (^  De 
San  Francisco  mnning  between,  and  the  provuice 
of  Todos  Santos  to  Ae  $.  Ae  river  Real  mter* 
vening :  bounded  c.  bv  the  sea^  and  w.  bjr  the 
unknown  territory  or  the  infidel'  Obacatiares 
and  Ti^yes  Indians^ 

It  is  v^ry  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  abound* 
ine  pmrticmarly  in  cattle,  grain,  and  tobacco ;  by 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  by  sugar,  it  carries  on  a 
flourishing  trade.  It  is  watered  and  fertilized 
by  the  rivcv  of  i<s  name.  [Accordtng  to  later 
acGOunte  we  find  that  it  contains  about  90,009 
souls,  95  manofiictories,  of  sugar,  tobacco,  lea«- 
tiher,  &c. ;  but  its  ports  do  not  admit  large  vessels, 
which  proveaagreat  drawba^  on  its  commerce.} 
The  capitel  iff  alsa  so  eaHed,  fthotnrfk  now  more 
properly  hnown  b^  the  title  of  St  Uhristopher,} 
and  the  other  prmcipal  setilements  are  the  fel- 

lowinr: 

s!  Amaro  de  Fos  Brotas, 
S.  Antonio  de  Thbayanar^ 
S.  Antonio  del  Rio  de  S.Trancisco, 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Yffla  Real  de  Piagiii, 
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Sbregipe,  the  capital,  has  the  dedieati»ry  title 
of  S.  Christoval,  and  its  right  title  was  Ciriji, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  Seregipe.  It  is 
situate  on  the  shore  or  the  river  Vazabaris,  five 
miles  from  the  coast,  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a 
o^ood  fort  for  its  defence,  although  the  same  be 
badly  built.  The  parish  church,  with  the  title 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Victoria,  is  very  hand- 
some, as  is  also  the  house  of  M isericordia,  and 
the  convents  of  the  religious  Carmelites  of  S. 
Francisco,  and  a  chapel  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Rosario.  In  the  suburb  is  an  hermitage  of  S. 
Gonzalo.,  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  settlements. 

ui  this  city  resides  the  governor  of  the  Portu- 
guese, callea  the  capUan  mayor j  with  a  fixed  gar- 
rison. Towards  tne  part  called  Cotinguiba  is 
another  parish  with  (our  chapels,  and  towards 
the  river  Vasa-Barriz  are  five  others.  The  po- 
pulation, which  was  formerly  numerous,  is  now 
reduced  to  500  housekeepers.  [In  lat.  IP  40^  s. 
long.  37^  SO' 30^' a?.] 

Seregipb,  a  river  in  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  which 
lie  between  the  rivers  Real  and  Grande  of  S. 
Francisco,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 

bay. 

SERENA.    See  Coquimbo. 

rSERGIPE  DEL  Rey.    See  Seregipe.] 

SERINHAIM ,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil,  which 
rises  in  the  sierra  Chapada,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  point  of  its  name  and  the 
island  of  Quepa. 

SERINZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  of  a  very  cold  temperature,  abounding 
in  wheat,  maize,  papas,  barley,  &c.  It  has  more 
than  100  Indians,  and  a  few  whites.  Ten  leagues 
ff.  of  Tuiija. 

Serinza,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Belen  del  Valle, 
in  the  same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  is  of  a 
ffood  temperature,  abounding  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions and  cattle,  and  contains  more  than  SOO 
housekeepers,  who  live  very  comfortably. 

^  SERIS,  CiENEGA  DE  LOS,  a  lake  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Sonora  in  N.  America, 
near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
SERPA.  See  Andalucia. 
[8ERRA  DO  FRIO,  some  diamond  mines  in 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil.  Mr. 
Mawe  obtained  permission  to  esqplore  them,  a 


fiivour  which  had  never  yet  been  granted  to  any 
forei^er.  From  the  moment  that  he  entered 
within  the  limits  of  this  El  Dorado  of  Portugal, 
the  condition  of  the  people  bore  the  most  striking 
marks  of  wretchedness ;  and  the  further  he  pro* 
ceeded  the  worse  it  became.  The  occupant  of 
every  house  and  &rm  seemed  as  if  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  it,  and  all  the  buildings  were 
fidling  into  decay. 

The  principal  of  these  diamond  works,  ae-. 
cording  to  Mr.  Mawe,  is  at  Mandango,  on  the 
river  Jigitonhonha,  in  the  district  of  Serra  do 
Frio.  Formerly  they  were  farmed  out,  but, 
for  many  years  back,  the  establishment  has  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  government.  The  pro« 
duce  was  mostly  sent  to  Holland,  where  the 
stones  were  cut  and  set ;  but  of  late  tfaey-have 
found  their  way  to  the  London  market.  Mr. 
Mawe  tells  us,  that  the  establishment  is  still  in 
debt  to  foreigners  for  considerable  sums  advanced 
to  them  on  security  of  the  produce  of  the  mines. 
We  have  also  heard,  and  it  is  a  curious  Btcty  that 
a  single  house  in  London  raised  ^  loan  of  one 
million  sterling  for  the  service  of  l^ortugal,  and 
took  in  pledge  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Serra 
do  Frio.j^ 

[SERRANA.  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  Sbb- 
RANILLA,  an  isle  between  Jamaica  and  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  which  took  its  name  from  one  Ser* 
rana,  who  parted  with  the  fleet  from  Spain,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  and  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  rocks  of  this  island ;  but  having  gained  the 
shore  by  swimming,  he  found  there  neitiier  herbs, 
trees,  nor  water,  and  went  over  all  the  island, 
which  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  without  find- 
ing any  thing  to  quench  thirst  or  satisfy  hunger. 
Pressed  at  last  with  extreme  hunger,  he  caught 
some  crabs  on  the  shore,  which  were  Ids  food 
for  some  days ;  and  then  seeing  large  turtles 
which  came  ashore,  he  caught  some  of  them. 
Having  lived  for  three   years  in.  this  manner 
on  crabs  and  turtles,  and  drank  nothing  but  rain-^ 
water  which  he  gathered  in  turtie-shells,  he  dis« 
covered  another  companion  in  misfortune,  who 
had  also  been  shipwrecked.     This  companion 
was  some  comfort  to  him,  and  they  lived  four 
years  together ;  at  the  end  of  whieh  time  a  vessel 
coming  near  the  island  carried  them  both  to 
Spain.  The  last  of  these  died  on  the  way  thither; 
but  Serrana  was  can*ied  to  Germany,  and  |m«- 
sented  to  Charles  Y .  as  a  kind  of  prodigy ;  for 
all  his  body  was  overgrown  with  hair  like  a  bear, 
and  his  beard  came  down  to  his  waist.    The  em- 
peror bestowed  on  him  4800  ducats  to  be  paid  in 
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Peru ;  but  he  died  on  his  way  to  Panama,  as  he 
was  going  to  receive  them.    Lat.  14^  21*  n.  long. 

SERRE,  a  river  of  the  province  itnd  country 
of  Las  Amazonas  in  the  country  of  Matogroso. 
It  rises  in  the  confines  of  the  province  of  the 
Chiquitoe  and  mountains  of  the  Guarayos  In- 
dians, runs  ft.  and  enters  the  Itenes  or  Ghianor6, 
opposite  the  settlement  of  San  Joseph  or  the 
Mfesionaries,  the  Portugnese  clergy. 

SERVITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Muzo  and  government  of  Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  the  head  settlement  of  the 
corregifnienio ;  of  a  cold  but  healthy  and  pleasing 
temperature.  It  has  plenty  of  fine  water,  and 
its  territory  is  extremely  fertile,  enjoying  both 
hot  and  cold  situations.  It  produces  much  wheat 
of  excellent  quality,  much  sugar-cane,  maize, 
tartuffles,  beans,'  vetches,  onions,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  an  infinite  number  of  neat 
cattle  and  goats.  It  contains  400  whites  and  SOO 
Indians ;  is  34  leagues  firom  Pamplona,  being . 
bounded  by  the  settlement  of  Tequia,  just  by 
which  is  the  terminary  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tunja  and  Pamplona,  and  it  is  to  the  ».  of  the 
former  and  that  of  Santa  F£. 

[SESEME  QUIAN,  a  river  of  the  N.W.  Ter- 
ritory,  which  empties  through  the  w.  bank  of 
Illinois  River,  about  180  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  Manois  from  the  Mississippi.  Its  mouth  is 
40  yaids  wide,  and  the  land  bordering  on  it  is 
very  good.  It  is  boatable  60  miles  by  its  curva- 
ture course.] 

SELSQUIIjE,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
of  Guatavita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  small  mountain  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  but  healthy ;  and 
abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  barley,  papasj  and 
other  vegetable  productions  of  a  cold  climate. 
Here  the  natives  fiibricate  many  jars,  pitchers, 
and  other  earthenware  articles  highly  esteemed, 
and  which  th^  carrjr  for  sale  to  Santa  F^  and 
other  parts.  It  contains  100  housekeepers,  and 
as  many  other  Indians,  and  is  nine  leagues  fi-om 
Santa  F^  to  the  n. 

SETEGANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

f»vernroent  of  Ehirien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irme ;  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior, runs  nearly  w.  passes  by  the  skirt  of  the 
mountain  of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  enters  the  River 
Cnp€. 

SETIQUO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  N.Carolina;  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Tanassie. 
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SEYEN,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Jersey,  one  of  the 
United  States,  between  the  islanas  Ludley  and 
Five  Miles. 

Seven,  a  bay  on  the  ».  coast  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  very  convenient  and  secure  from  the 
winds,  and  fit  for  vessels.  Twenty-five  leagues 
w.  of  Anticosti ;  in  lat.  50^  20^  s.  It  was  one  of 
the  royal  establishments  of  the  French  for  their 
trade  with  the  Indians. 

[Seven  Brothers,  small  islands  on  the  n« 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  They  lie 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Monte  Christ  River,  or 
Grand  Yaqui.  They  have  occasioned  several 
wrecks,  ana  prove  a  shelter  to  privateers.] 

S.  SEVERINO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovemmcnt  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
t  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Orinoco,  according  to 
the  description  of  Mr.  Bellin,  engineer  to  the 
King  of  France. 

[SEVERN,  a  small  river  of  Maryland,  of 
short  course,  which  runs  s.  e.  to  Chesapeak  Bay. 
It  passes  by  Annapolis  City  on  the  n,  and 
empties  into  the  bay  about  two  miles  below  the 
cityj 

[Severn,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
pursues  a  n.  e.  course,  and  enters  Hudson's  Bay 
at  Severn  House,  which  is  160  miles  e.  of  YorK 
FortJ 

SETv  I,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of  Georgia 
in  N.  America,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  those  of  Congaree  and  Cooper. 

SEVIER,  a  country  of  Tennessee,  Hamilton 
District.  In  1795  it  contained,  according  to  the 
state  census  of  1792, 3578  inhabitants,  including 
1S9  slaves.] 

SEVILLA,  a  city  of  the  island  Jamaica,  founded 
by  Juan  de  Esquivel  on  the  n,  coast,  with  a 
small  port.  When  it  belonged  to  the  Spaniards 
they  had  in  it  a  college  with  an  abbot. 

Sevilla,  another  city,  with  die  additional 
title  of  Oro.    See  Mac  as. 

Sevilla,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
with  a  good  port,  on  the  9.  coast,  on  the  shore  of 
a  river  of  its  name.  In  its  vicinity  are  some 
copper-mines,  from  whence  very  much  of  this 
metal  has  been  extracted. 

Sevilla.  The  above  river  rises  near  the  s\ 
coast,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers 
Turino  and  Puerto  de  San  Pedro,  and  has  at  its 
mouth  a  good  port. 

[SEWEE  Bay,  or  Bull's  Harbour,  on  the 
coast  of  S.  Carolina,  is  s.  w.  of  Cape  Cai*tereti 
The  long  and  narrow  island  called  Racoon  Keys 
is  b^ween  Cape  Carteret  Island  and  the  entrance 
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to  this  liarbour,  which  <i«  ut  llie  n.  e.  end  of  Bidl's 
Idand.    See  SflEVEK.j 

[SEYBO,  or  SfeYvo,  a  ^etileinentm  the  «.  e. 
part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  "the  upper 
read  from  Higuey  toStDoraingo  City 4  18  leagues 
IV.  bj  It.  of  the  former,  and  84  m.  e.  of  the  latter. 
It  is  ako  18  learues  n.  of  the  little  islaad  of  St. 
Catherine,  on  w  s.  coast  of  the  main  land,  it 
is  not  that  founded  in  L5QS  by  John  of  Eeqvivel, 
but  a  settlement  formed  in  the  same  canton  about 
60  years  ago  hf  several  srariers,  and  has  a  place 
of  worship.  Towards  the  year  1780  it  bad  aug* 
mented,  but  is  now  falling  to  decay.  The  paridi 
contains  more  than  4000  persons,  the  greateift 
part  of  whom  are  grasim^  or  berdsmen,  ftee 
Negroes,  or  people  of  colour.] 

mIADDOCK,  a  BBountftin  of  the  country  of 
Hudson;  on  the  shore  of  this  bay  on  tbe  «. 
coast. 

[SH AFTSBURY,  a  considerable  and  fourisk- 
sng  township  of  Vermont.  It  has  Arlington  on 
the  n.  and  Bennington  on  the  «.  and  contains 
1999  inhabitants.] 

{SHAG  Island!,  near  the  entrance  into  Chrkt- 
mas  Sound,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  'The  entrance  to  Port  Clerke  in  this 
•sound  is  just  to  tbe  n.  ol  same  low  rooks  whioh 
fie  off  a  point  of  Shar  lalaad.] 

SHALLOT,  a  smadl  river  of  the  province  and 
enlony  of  S.  Carolina ;  wbick  runs  «.  and  enters 
-the  «ea  in  Long  Bay. 

[SHALLOW  Ford,  is  that  part  of  Tcmneesee 
Rhrer  which  is  1800  yards  broad ;  18  mfles  above 
the  Whirl.  It  lies  between  OhaAanuga  and 
Chiokaugo  Rivers,  whidi  fidl  in  from  the  s.eJ^ 

[Shallow  Water,  Point,  on  thefi.10.  coadt 
»f  N.  America,  lies  in  lat.  63°  9'  n.  Between 
tins  point  and  Shoal  Ness,  which  is  three  degrees 
Iff  latitude  to  the  5.  Captain  Cook  did  not  explore 
the  coast,  on  account  of  the  shallow  water  he 
met  with.] 

[SHAMBE,  a  small  river  of  W.  Florida,  ii4iijdh 
empties  into  Pensaeola  Bi^.  It  admits  «hal- 
iops  some  miles  up,  and  boats  upwards  of  50 

SHAMOKIN,  a  settlement  oT  Indians  *of  tbe 
province  of  Pennsylvania  of 'the  United  States  t 
on  tfie  •shore  of  the  river  Susquefaannah. 

SHANASSINS,  a  actttlement  fof  Indians  rof 

Eroviace  as  the  folmer;  >on  ithe  shore  of  Ae 
hio. 

[SHANNOCK  Country.  See  fiHone  Isi^and 
Statc  I 

[SHAIVifiIGH,  a  township  of  the  distriot  of 
MaJBC^  00  the  40.  line  of  Vaiik  dnunijr,  «t  dbe 
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head  of  Mousom  River,  it  was  incorporated  Ia 
1785,  oontaias  1J89  inhalMfeasts,  nd  Jios  75  niles 
n.  of  Boston.] 

SHA&K,  a  amaM  river  of  die  pnovinoe  of 
New  Jersey  of  the  'United  States,  ^rnidi  dPoase. 
and  enters  the  SIvewabury  aadiheiSqnaa. 

[SHA&K8TOWN,  <in  'Qneok  Anne^sCoun^, 
Mandbtttd.    Bee  Keitt  CouirTr.^ 

[SH  AR/ON,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Windsor 
County,  e.  of  Royaltcn,  and  w.  of  Norwidi  oa 
White  River.    It  contains  569  ishafbitants.] 

rSflAAOif,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  Mor- 
folk  Coitaty^  10  mfles  9.  w.  of  fioeton.  ft  "was 
token  fron  Stougfhbon,  and  inoorpomled'in  1766. 
It  contans  IfiM  inhabitants  J 

[Bh AJftotr^  a  townBhip  of  Cennevitieut  in  ijitA- 
£eld  Cnounty,  bounded  e.  by  Cornwall,  fron 
iii4iidi  it  ds  separated  by  Hausatonic  ftiver,  and 
!».  by  the  «.  line  of  New  Yorii'State.  Itas  aboiit 
12  miles  tt.w.  of  Litohfidd.^l 

[SHABroN^  u  tfftllage  in  Geoma,  akouft  4!ve 
miles  from  Sarvannah.  In  rthis  pfiice,  just  at  JAe 
dose  of  the  war,  Oenecal  Wayne  was  attexSkeft 
in  a  fusious  manner  by  A^body  of  Cherokee  In- 
dian^ headed  by  a  British  officer.  They  fcught 
hand  to  hand  manfullv,  and  took  two -pieces  •df 
artilleiy .  Bat  General  Wayne,  at  the  faaeard  of 
fbis  own  life,^ned^he  vietoiy.] 

[Sharon,  a  new  town  in  Schoharie  Cennt^, 
.New  Yorii:,  inoorponited.in  i797.j| 

SHARP,  a  settlementtff  the  island  Sarbadoes, 
in  the  district  of  tiie  pariah  of  St.'Thomas. 

[SHARPSBUR6,  a  post  town  of  Maryhmd, 
Waahineton  County,  ahont  two  miles  fi^m  ¥a« 
towmac  iliver,  and  nearly  joppositetoiShepherds^ 
town,  in  Vic^nia,  al^Ae  Bwudi  of  "Shenandoah 
River.  It  contains  a  church,  and  about  £M 
bouses.  It  is  aune  miles  -».  m.  w.  of  Williamd^ 
(Port,  49  tp.  hy  n.  of  fiodtimove,  and  KS  m.  s.  w. 
of  PUkidelphia.l 

[SHAWANEE,  and  StULWAmoN ;  the  fomer 
the  Indian,  and  llie  tetter  4w  f*rencii  name^f 

Cunibedaiid  River,  in  Ae^stBle  of  Tennessee,  ft 
SB  also  oaBed  IHiawaBoe.| 

[SHAWANEBE,  or  SsawiA^imBs,  m  fndian 

nation,  great  numbers  of  whom  have  joined  tJbe 

Greek  conMeraoy.    The^  hav^e  four  ^owne  on 

the  TaUapoose  RWer,  coBtaiiiing^  SOO  warriora; 

and  more  are  j«Kpeotod  do  remoive  thitfier.    4B^ 

the  itreaty  of  peace,  dkug.S^  4795,  ^Che  UniM 

fitates  jftmedto  pay  <to4hisi^^ 

and  1000  dollars  a  year  for  ever,  in  goods.  Aey 

kihabit  ako  on  Soiota  flover,  «nd  a  branoh  &tthe 

Muskinsnns,  and  haire  thekr  hontis^-gromidsltie*- 

tween  Ohio  River  and  JLnlie  firie.    They- are 
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genemllf  <of  «  *sfliall  eisie,  rethor  Imndsome  in 
tinair  featurea,  and  are  laery  cheerful  -and  crafty 
fieople.  CoimBelliQg  among  tiieir  old  people, 
and  dancing  among  tibetr  young  men  and  women, 
etake  up  a  te^eat  iwrt  of  tfieir  lime.l 

[SHAWANGUNK,  a  township  in  Uiater 
County,  New  Yonk ;  bouaded  e.  by  Newbnixh 
and  Msolbofoudi,  and  «.  by  MoBtgoinay  and  the 
Platte  Kill,  it  contains  glS8  inhabitants ;  of 
whom.898  mre  electors,  and  SSO  slaires.  It  is  SO 
miles  from  Goshen,  and  13  ihooi  New  Pake.] 

fiH  A  WANOAH,  a  settlement  of  the  pro?uicc 
and  colony  of  f  imnia  in  N.  Ameriea. 

[SHAWSHEBN,  a  considerable  «traom  of 
Masaacbusette,  wfaidi>me8  in  iBedford,  in  Mid- 
dieses  iGonfily,  end  passing  4iwoti^  BiUerici^, 
Tewksbunr,  and  Ajidfover,  diacfacuiges  itself  into 
Merrimadk  Bmer.1 

r^HEBA  Island.    See  Saba.] 

[SrHfiCATlCA,  a  bay.of  ¥ery  irregular  shape 
and  breadth,  snidbo  coast  of  jLabrador^  N.  Ame- 
rica; faring  an  irfoAddf  ito  name  at  ite  roouA. 
fit  is  sitwte  ^between  :lat..dP  14^  and  ai""  S8^ «. 
and  between  long.  SBPW  and  SS""  92' w.^ 

ISHECEAR^  a  lafae  of  New  N.  Wales, 
formed  like  a  bow.  It  receives  Churdiill  River 
ikom  ibe  s*  w.  .and  aAiitsfi.tf.  and -has  commnni- 
cation  flvith  Beffbaason  I^afce,  ^Htich  lies  due  :«. 
floid  tf .  At  the  If .  eodiof  ihe  Jattor,  rthewaters  of 
both  lakes  run  e.  under  the  nMBe  of  ISeifd  iRi^er, 
which  empties  %ite  Hudaoti'e  Bay  not'in*4rom 
Churchill  Fort,  between  Bullon''S  Bagr  on  the  ««. 
•and  Gape  Gfaufchitt  on  the  ^•t.  Bpth  rlikes  are 
long  AM  dsanow.!) 

[Si]iES)LAC,AWrbo!iMrion'tiie€.  ooastiofNew 
Bninsiiiick,  and  en  the  ».  side  isif  tike  Gulf  (tf  St. 
Lawrence.  Fifty-three  miles  t.  e.  of  AHmmiohi 
Bay.] 

fSMBEPSGOT,  «ar£ttB£PM>fPr,  a'river  of^be 
iliiftnct  of  Maine,  ifrhidi  empties  Mto  the  ^oeean 
tetCbe  e.  ^JKenMbecky-and  i6)nMi9iiMe8Q^r  30 
mSM.  0Bithe  ».  taide  of  tfnsxiner  jsidie  exuel- 
IcBt  po«t  ealMW4flQa8aBt,^in  Ae^township^Pow- 
iHdboran|[h.  Kewieastk townshiP^s  let  tfieiheikd 
cf  nanrigation  mm  4hi»  river,  and  emends  4l*om 
^hoqpnoQt  to  Damafisootta  River.  The  oompa^t 
part,  which  is  a  post-town,  is  10  miles  n.  e.  of 
WiseaasBt,  BhnpsootJibHlbanrbae  high  water, 
at  fiill  and  clange,  46  -jifiantop  sdAenlen  i>'^lQ!ck ; 
depth,  nine  fathome.] 

^[9IuaS!1BCooe.eB  4he  e.  amat  eif  Newfound- 
claiid^flieeJbetaRaen  Bay  Robert  «id  Port  Gfamve«l  ^ 

railEI^ilELD,  ai»w«iifaip  in  ttbe  o.  pnnt  <of 
Celedonsa  Cmmty ,  Y^nneni.] 

[Shefpieij>9  a  post*town  of  Ma^saofamett^ls, 
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Berkdiire  County,  S8  miles  s.e.  of  Hudson^  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  100  w.  of  Boston. 
It  was  inoorporated  in  1733,  and  contains^  1899 
inhabitants.  Housatenic  River,  .whidi  is  nine 
rods  in  breadth,  passes  through  it  from  «.  to  $• 
which  wi&  its  branches  supply  water  for  several 
miUs  and  iron-works.  South  Mountain  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  town,  alcmg  the.e.  side  of 
the  river.] 

[SHELBURNE,  a  township  of  Yermont^Chil. 
tendon  County,  cm  tihe.e.  side^af-Li^  Ghamplain. 
it  has  BurUngtcm  on  the  fi.  and  Charlotte  cm  tiie 
$.  and  tcontains  S89  iidiabitwsts.] 

fS^EUBURdfE,  an  interior  townahipin  Grafton 
Ccmity,  New  Hampshire,  it  was  inem^poratsid 
in  1769,  and  contains  85  inhabitants.] 

[SHBLBURNE,atowndhipinHanqpmii!eCAUfity, 
Massachusetts,  adjoining  Gceenfidd.] 

[8pBiiBvnN«,  a  town -of  Nova  .Sooting  at  illie 
head  of  a  bay  which  runs  up  firom  Port  Rose« 
^way ,  at  tiie  «.  id.  part  of  "the  province,  in  ^788,  it 
contained  600'famiUeB,.but;is  now  less  ipopidous. 
Itis  18  ittiles  «. «.  of  Bamiv^^loii,  and^w  s*m>  by 
4r.  of  jlaliibx.] 

[SHELBY,  a  new  county  of  K^iftnoky.jj 

[aH£LTER  Idand^  at  ibe  e.  end  of  Long 
jLstand,  rin  Suffolk  County,  New  Yoxik;  Ims  thrte 
/leagues  «.  of  Gardner'e  Isknid.  It  is  nboat  Sff^ 
miles  from  e.  to  w.  and  seven  from  ft.  to  i$.  (H  ija 
a  ifrwitfiil  spot,  containing  nbout  8Q0O  acves ;  >wa8 
incorporated  in  1788,  and  eontaiDs  >^1  inbidbi- 
ntants,  «if  whom  M  are  electors.  Considerable 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  nriS'Caiaefi 
■here.  Wlien  yon  leave  .Shelter  Island  on  j^ur 
.larboard  tend,  and  run  ;«d.  \»j  •n.  about  .fi¥e.<r  -sjiic 
miles,  you  ififiU  open^a  laqje  bay^irhere  dOO  tsnil 
vof  mssals  may  iie  eafe^  tamd  Anchor  in  three  or 
four  iathoms.j 

[KflBNAlNDOAH,  a  (County  .of  Yir^inia, 
bounded  n.  by  Fsedeuicky  and  .«.  by  Rockii^*- 
imm.  {t  contains  10,510  inhabitants,  indudUlg 
618  slafves.    jChief  rtown,  Woodalock.] 

'[SBinvAKPOAn,]a  river  of  Virginia,  >which<iris^ 
in  Augusta  Counfy,  and  After  running  a  n.ifi. 
course  of  rabout  800  miles,  it  joins  tl^  Patow« 
mack  in  .about  lot.  80^  S9^,  just  before  ithe  latter 
bnr8(s>thvouf|i^the  Blue  Ri^.  It  is  navigable ' 
about  100  miles ;  and  may  be  rendered  so  neacW 
its  whole  course  atnismall  expense.  When  ihis 
is  done,  it  wiU  bear  the  produce  of  the  richest 
part  of  the  state.] 

'[^EJiAJtDo.AiH  Valley,  extends  irom  Winches* 
iter,  in  Virginia,  to  Carlisle  and  the.Susquehan- 
ciiah,  in  PennsylvannL,.and  is  chiefly  inhabited  fay 
andOuleb.J 
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SHENANGO,  or  Cheninque,  a  settlement 
of  the  English  in  the  province  and  country  of 
Iroqiiees  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio. 

SHENECTADY,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Al- 
bany in  the  province  of  Kew  York. 

[SHEPHERDSFIELD,  a  plantation  of  the 
district  of  Maine,  in  Cumberland  County,  con- 
taining 330  inhabitants.] 

[SHEPHERDSTOWN,  or  Shepherdsbukg, 
a  post-town  of  Virginia;  situate  in  Berkeley 
County,  on  the  s.  side  of  Patowmack  River.  Its 
situation  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It 
contains  about  SOOO  inhabitants,  mostly  of  6er^ 
nian  extraction.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Shenan- 
doah River,  12  miles  e.  hjs.  of  Martinsburg,  and 
127  s.  w.  hyw.  of  Philadelphia.] 

SHEPODY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  N.  America,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  of  its  name. 

Shepody,  this  river  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
in  the  interior  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Shepodt.  Some  mountains  of  this  province, 
which  run  s.t.  between  the  river  Patcootyeak 
and  the  e.  coast. 

SHEPSCUT,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Saga- 
dahock  in  the  United  States.  It  rises  from  a 
small  lake,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay 
of  Sagadahock. 

Shepscut,  a  fort  built  by  the  English  on  the 
shore  of  the  above  river. 

[SHERBURNE,  in  Massachusetts.  See 
Nantuket.] 

[Sherburne,  a  township  of  New  York,  Her- 
kemer  Coimty .  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  it  con- 
tained 483  inhabitants,  of  whom  79  arc  electors.] 

SHERON,  a  town  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  York  in  the  United  States. 

[SHETUCKET,  a  river  of  Connecticut,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Willomantic  and 
Mount  Hope  Rivers,  and  after  running  e.  a  few 
miles,  pursues  a  s,  course,  and  uniting  with  Qui- 
nabaug  River,  empties  into  the  Thames  in  the  5. 
part  of  the  township  of  Norwich.] 

fSHIMENE  Port,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Island 
of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Its 
entrance,  w.  of  St.  Peter's  Harbour,  is  very  nar- 
row ;  but  the  bason  within  is  very  spacious.! 

SHINGOES,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  Ca- 
nada in  N,  America,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Little  Bever. 

[SHINING  Mountams,  in  the  n.w.  part  of 
N.  America,  ai*e  little  known^  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  terminate  in  about*  lat.  47^  or  48^  n. 
where  a  number  of  rivers  rise,  and  empty  them- 
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delves  either  into  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  into  Rod- 
son's  Bay,  into  the  waters  which  lie  between 
them,  or  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  wre 
called  also.  The  Mountains  of  Briffht  St<N(ies,  on 
account  of  the  immense  number  of  larj^  ciystah 
shooting  from  the  rocks  and  sparkling  m  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.] 

SHIP  Channel,  between  the  islands  of  Sigateo 
and  St.  Salvador  of  the  Lucayes. 

Ship,  a  point  of  land  on  the  s,  coast  of  New- 
foundland, within  the  great  Bay  of  Plaisance. 

[Ship  Island,  lies  between  Horn  and  Cat 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  W.  Florida,  and  is  about 
10  miles  s.  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi.  It  is  nine  miles 
long  and  two  broad;  produces  pine  trees  and 
grass,  and  has  a  tolerable  well  of  water  in  it] 

rSHIPPANDSTOWN,  in  Virjjinia,  on  the  5. 
side  of  the  Patowmack,  40  or  SO  miles  from  Alex- 
andria.] 

[SHIPPEN8BUR6,  a  post-town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cumberland  County,  on  a  branch  of  Cooe- 
dogwinnet  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Sus^ue* 
hannah ;  and  contains  about  60  houses,  chiefly 
built  of  stone.  It  is  11  miles  ».  by  e.  of  Cham- 
bersbur^,  17  s.  w.  of  Carlisle,  and  107  w.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.] 

[SHIRLEY,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  n,  w.  part  of  Middlesex  County,  41  miles  11.9. 
of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and  con- 
tains 677  inhabitants.] 

[Shirlby,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania;  si- 
tuate in  Huntingdon  County.] 

SHOALS,  Islands  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  New 
England,  in  the  district  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
province  of  Hampshire.  They  are  many,  all 
^mall,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pib- 
cataqua* 

^These  shoals  or  islands,  which  are  seven  in 
number,  constitute  that  group  to  which  the  cele- 
brated Captain  John  Sniith  gave  his  own  name, 
but  the  ingratitude  of  man  has  denied  his  me- 
mory that  small  honour.  From  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
to  tne  Dry  Salvage  Rock,  the  course  is  s.  half 
w.  eight  leagues ;  to  Portsmouth  n.  n .  w.  three; 
to  Newbuiy  Port  Bar  s.  w.  seven ;  to  York  Har- 
bour n.  half  e.  five.  Lat.  4S»  57^  n.  Long.  7(f 
4r  «.] 

[SHOENECK,  a  Moravian  settlement  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  Nazareth ;  begun  in  1757.] 

SHOP.    See  Concepcion. 

[SHOREHAM,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Ad- 
dison County,  on  the  t.  side  of  Lake  Ghamplain, 
having  Orwell  on  the  s.  and  Bridport  on  the  a. 
a  little  n.  e.  of  Ticonderoga.  It  contaabs  9!S1  is- 
iuibitants.]! 
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SHOWTON.  Some  iakmi»  of  the  S.  Sea; 
caUed  by  some  the  Islands  of  the  Doffs,  and  by 
others  the  Islands  of  Pigs.  They  are  15  in  num- 
ber, and  were  discovered  by  William  Showten 
in  16 16,  from  whom  they  took  their  name  :  ».  of 
New  Zealand;  1200  leagues  from  the. coast  of 
Chile ;  between  lat.  IS""  and  80^  $. 

[SHREWSBURY,  a  post-town  of  New  Jersey, 
Monmouth  County,  on  the  sea-board,  having 
Middletown  on  the  n.  Freehold  w.  and  Dover 
5. 10.  North  River  divides  it  from  Middletown, 
and  is  navigable  a  few  miles.  This  town  is  II 
males  e.  of  Monmouth  Court-house,  14  s.e.  of 
Middletown  Point,  36  e.  of  Trenton,  23  s.  e.  by 
e.  of  Brunswick,  and  57  e.  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  compact  part  of  the  town  is  pleasant,  and 
contains  an  Episcopal  and  a  Presbyterian  church, 
and  a  meeting-house  for  Friends.  On  the  side 
of  a  branch  of  Navesink  River,  in  this  town,  is 
a  remarkable  cave,  in  which  are  three  rooms, 
arcflbd  with  a  soft  porous  rock,  through  which 
the  moisture  slowly  exudes,  and  &lls  in  drops  on 
the  sand  below.  The  township  contains  4673 
inhabitants,  including  S12  slaves.  Much  genteel 
company  from  Phibulelphia  and  New  York  re- 
sort here  during  the  summer  months,  for  health 
and  pleasure.] 

[Shrbwsbdrt,  a  township  of  Vermont,  in 
Rutland  County,  between  Clarendon  on  the  o. 
and  Saltash  on  the  e.  and  contains  383  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[Shbewsbdbt,  a  township  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Shrewsbury,  a  township  in  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts;  six  miles  e.  of  Worces- 
ter, and  31  w.  by  «.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1727,  anj]  contains  963  inhabitants.] 

[SHUBENACADIE,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  rises  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Dart- 
mouth,  on  the  e.  side  of  Halifax  Harbour,  and 
empties  into  Cobeouid  Bay,  taking  in  its  course 
the  Slewiack  and  Gay  Rivers.  The  great  lake 
of  the  same  name  lies  on  the  e.  side  of  the  road 
which  leads  from  Halifiuc  to  Windsor,  and  about 
seven  miles  from  it,  and  21  from  Halifax.] 

SHUCKOSPAGA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Alabama. 

[SHUTESBURY,  a  township  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Hampshire  County,  on  the  e.  side  of  Con- 
necticut River,  about  16  miles  fi.e.  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  69  w.  by  ».  of  Boston.] 

SIACHOQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  €mnr€gimknio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 


de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  extremelv  cold  tem- 
perature, produces  in  abundance  wheat,  maize, 
papasy  and  other  fruits  of  its  climate ;  much  sheep 
cattle,  of  the  wools  of  which  they  make  woven 
stuffs,  these  being  the  principal  commerce  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  300,  with  as  many 
Indians.    Haifa  league  n.  e.  of  Tunja. 

SIANCAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru.  It  rises  near  the 
city  of  Salta,  from  various  streams  which  unite, 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  Vermejo. 

SiANCAs,  a  valley  of  this  province  and  govern- 
ment, in  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  Salta,  where  there  was  formerly  a  settlement, 
but  which  was  destroved  by  the  barbarian  In- 
dians in  1736,  when  500  persons  who  were  in  it 
were  put  to  death,  not  even  the  innocent  being 
spared.    The  town  was  also  then  entirely  burnt. 

[SIARA.    See  Sbara.] 

SIBARON A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Kvemment  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed 
^  the  Dutch. 

SIBAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

SiBlRIJOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Cinaloa,  and  rati  of  silver  mines  in  former  times, 
but  these  have  ceased  to  be  worked.  The  set- 
tlement is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  abundant 
river  of  Fuerte. 

SIBUNDOI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Sucumbios  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  valley,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Putumayo,  near  its  source.  It  is  celebrated 
for  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  which  is  vene- 
rated in  its  church,  which  is  a  very  good  one. 
Five  leagues  s>  of  the  lake  of  Mocoa,  and  three 
II.  w.  of  the  settlement  of  San  Pedro,  in  lat.  I^ 
7'  3JK^  ft. 

[SICA-PUNTA,  or  Dey  Point,  on  the  ». 
coast  of  S.  America,  on  the  Spanish  main,  is  the 
».  w.  limit  of  Trieste  Bay,  and  s.  of  the  island  of 
CuracoaJ 

SICASICA.    See  Cicasica. 

SICAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car^ 
regtmiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru. 

dICCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  Yamparaes,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former.  It  belongs  to  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Charcas,  and  is  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  tne  settlement  of  Huanipaya. 

SICCHOS,  Matob,  a  semement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimienio  of  Tacunga  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito ;  in  the  district  of  which  are  some 
silver  inines  which,  in  former  times,  were  worthed 
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tb  tolerable  proit;  but  ard  now  ttbandoAed. 
Eiffhteea  leaguesf  from*  the  seltlemeiit  of  Sara- 
piulo. 

StCGBor,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  {vro* 
Vince  and*  iHngdoni,  with  the  addition  of  Menor 
to  distinguish  it. 

SICCIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  provinee  and 
corregimiemto  of  Conchucos  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
Ihe  curacy  of  Huaiy,  its  capital. 

SICHA,  a  settlement  or  the  province  and  go-* 
vernment  of  Tucuman,  of  the  district  and  juris-' 
diction  of  Salta ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chi- 
quiana. 

[8ICHEM ,  formeri^  a  settlement  of  the  Mo» 
ravians,  on  the  e.  line  of  New  York  State. 
Twenty-ilve  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Kingston,  cm  Hud^ 
sonV  Riyer.] 

SICOWI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro« 
▼ince  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  on  the  snore 
am)  at  the  source  of  the' river  Tennessee. 

8IC9ID,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ccr* 
regimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
#if  the  riiore  of  a  river.  In  its  mstriet  i<f  the  it. 
are  two  large  estates,  called  Hacienda  de  la  yir-* 
gen,  and  Castillo  del  Inca. 
•  9ICUANI,  a  settlement  of  flie  provioee  tmi 
ctffeghnento  of  Tinta  in  Peru. 
'  SI&D-L&trVU,  a  river*  df  tfeie  orovinee  and 
corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
If  rises  from  the  v<rfcano  of  Tucapel,  runs  di- 
reetly  9.  and  ftirme  the  lake  of  H uenehun. 

[»DELIN6  HiM,  a  rame  of  bSis  which  He 
in  die  n.  w.  part  of  Mainland,  between  Alleffkany 
and  Washington  Counties,  which  are  divi&d  by 
tlwf  creek  of  the  same  name.] 

[SIDNEY  Island.    See  SYnifBY.] 

[SiDNBr,  a  township  of  New  Yorik  State,  on 
the  ft.  line  of  Pennsylvania,  opposite  to  the  mouth 
<ff  Chenengo  River,  having  Sasquehannah  for  its 
n.  and  e,  roundary.  j 

SIERRA,  Salaoji,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  captamship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  int# 
the  sea  between  the  river  Omonesea  and  the  Bay 
ofInob6. 

SIERRAS,  Cape  of  the,  e/tt  the  eoasi  of  the 
same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former,  be- 
tween the  port  of  Mocoripe  and  the  river 
Aeuma. 

rSIERRE  Madrs.    See  Airras.j] 

SIETE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cor^^ 
ngkniento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kfdgdom  oi^  Quito. 
It  rises  w.  of  the  capital,  and  runs,  following  th6 
lame  rhumb,  until  it  enters  the  sea  in  the  Ghilf 
«f  6itsyac|uily  opposite  the  iriand  of  Pun6. 


SiGlTAS,  a  river  of  tka  province  aad  gmern* 
ment  of  Veragua  m  the  kingdom  of  Tierr»  Firme. 
It  rises  in^  the  mountains  of  the  «•  coast,  and  cok 
ters  the  sea  bomt  the  Movro  ite  Pnemv. 

SIGUAN-OUAYACU,  a  smell  river  of  the 
province  and  govennnent  of  Koinaa  in  die  kiaw- 
dom  of  Quito.  It  rone  fun^m,  lod  eaten  toe 
Yana. 

SIOUATE,  or  Sioatm^  an  islfeod  of  tka  N. 
Sea,  one  of  the  Loeayas,  which  ii  dew  to  that 
of  San  Salvador.  The  EogUshr  eoU  it  aho  Ahi- 
bastar. 

SIGNAO,  a  settlement  of  tibr  provioce  of  Cop 
liacam  \n  Nueva  Espana. 

SIGUEl^rZA,  PuKTA  na,  a  cope  of  the  coast 
of  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  toe  previnee  and 

J>vemmefft  of  Florida ;  named  by  Admieai  & 
ndres  de  Pez,  when  he  passed  to  rseoHnoitre  it 
HI  1699,  by  order  of  Chanes  Sigiienaa,  prafessoe 
of  mathematics  at  Mexico. 

SIGUiNAM,  Santa  MAaiA  na;,  a  mw&mI 
and  head  settlement  of  the  distiiict  OMI  dbrafo 
mojfw  of  y alladoiid,  in  the  province  and  biflhop« 
rtc  of  Mechoacan ;  the  distnet  of  whick  tompve- 
faenrb  other  three  settlement.  It  ia  of  a  eeU 
temperatmre,  and  contains  SO  ftnufiee  of  lodiaai^ 
exercised  alone  in  sowing  maize,  the  sola  frait  ff 
tile  lerritCfry,  inasmaeh  as  the  fimta  are  such  as 
to  destroy  the  other  seeds.  Eight  lengues  w.  rf 
ifs  capital. 

SIHUA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  eerregimimito  of  Quispicanehi  in 
reru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement 
of  Pomacanehi. 

SIHUAS,  a  setdement  of  tte  province  aod  <or> 
regmknto  of  Conchucos,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former. 

SiHVAs,  anotfier,  in  the  piwinee  and  camgi-- 
mknk)  of  Collaguas  in  the  smne  kfaigdoM* 

SiHTTAS,  a  large  and  beaotifiil  vaUcy  of  the 
province  and  emregimknto  ot  Arequipoir 

81HITAS,  another,  wtrioh  belongs  ia  part  to  dm 
province  of  Camana,  and  in  part  to  toot  of  Col* 
la|fnes.  It  is  10  leaaues  lon^,  and  of  a  delightM 
climate^  and  verv  aBu[tdant  in  wheat,  vines,  and 
oUve  trees ;  afr  ailso  in  maiae,  and  all  sorts  «rde- 
Mioate  fraits^ 

SILAI,  an  abundaat  river  of  tin  province  and 
government  of  Quito ;  which  rises  in  Ae  interior 
of  the  mountains  of  tile  jMnavince  at  Cluntikmpo^u^ 
aad  enters  the  Cbapona  or  CMiaapana  ta  nwnrta 
the  Maranon. 

81LAN,  a  settlement  of  the  provinloe  and  go- 
vemmefit  of  Yueatia  ih  M.  AmeriiRii^  oa 
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bftttreen  iliemer  ofLagartcMi  attd  tliat-  of 'Smtit 

Clara.  ,  ' 

SIIiANCHI,  a  river  of  the  pr6vfticeaiid  jfo- 

vernment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  n.w.  as  fiir  as  the  hew  road  which  leads 
to  this  eapitid ;  from  thfeneetUrhe  to  it.  and  thenc^ 
to  s.  f0.  to  join  the  Oaoni ;  with  Ae  which  it 
enters  the  river  Blanco  by  the  »;  part,  in  lat. 

6iLAO;a  large  settlement  ^Ht&aldabUamayar 
of  Ouanajpuato,  in  the  provitii;e  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan.  It  contains  1060  f&milies  of  In^ 
dians,  Spaniards,  Jfcf t^5/ef  5,  and  Mulattbes ;  is  of 
a  dry  and  hot  temperature,  aiid'aeveto  leaguieb 
"from  its  capital:  '     '  '     '  '    ' ! 

8ILCO,  a  sMlementof  the  ]fyn>Vili6«  aUd  ooH- 
regmiefdo  of  Aitaaraezin  Peru ;  aniiexedto  the 
etiracy  of  tile  settlement'of  MoUebaroba. ' 
*  SILIN6ATE,  a  settlement  <^f  the  pirovince 
and  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  in  th^ 
fcingdoni  of  Quito. 

SILIPICA,  a  settlement  of  the  protince  and 
government  of  Tucumin  iii  Peru ;  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Es- 
-terb,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Dulte. 

SILLA.    See  Pacamobos. 

SILLAPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Guamalies  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the'tettletnent  of  Pachas. 
'  SILLER V,  a  settlement  and  colony  esta* 
Mished  by  the  French  in  Canada^  on  the  n, 
'ehore.of  th^  rh^ei^  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  a  mile 
^m  the'city^  of  Quebec,  thus  called  from  an  ap- 
pellation of  a'  FVench  gentleman,  its  founder. 
Tt  had  a  fort, '  triiich  telonged  to  the  Jesuit?, 
%tfoTe  its  capture  by  the  English.  ' 

'^^IlidS,  a  settlement  of  the  government  and 
jurisdiction  of  P^iikiplona  in  th6  Nuevo  Reyfio  de 
'Granada,  it  is  of  H  veiT  c^ld  temperature,  pro- 
duces the  vegetable  productions  or  the  same,  al- 
thoufi^if  with  scarcity,  and  has  a  population  of 
100  Indians,  with  about  as  many  poor  Spatiafdtf; 
Seveiileaira«s'».e.  ofPaifipl^M.  '^  / 
'  SILQl%,  'te  Settlement  of  the  province  and 
eeirf^gifniif>iUd  of  Galea 'and  Lar^  m  Peru;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of -Ot^ 
laiitay.  <       ♦    .  •  •   •• 

'  [SlLYESl  Bluff,*  a  cdnsiderable  height  upon 
the  Carolina  shore  of  Savannah  River,  perlmps 
90  fc^f  4ii|;lier  than  the  low  iands 'on  the  oppo- 
gite  ^dre,  Whiifch  are  'sufcjeet  tor  immdatidns  111 
the  spring  and  fall.  This  steep  bank  rises  per' 
pendicttlafly  out  of  the  rivet f  4fiM>vering  vilri- 
ous  fltrttia  of  eartti.  the  eurnce  of  the  ground 
upoh  this  bkdr^  H/hxA  eitetfds  neoriy  two  miletf 
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on  the  river,  and 'from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
breadth,  is  nearly  level,  and  a  good  fertile  soi!, 
as  appears  by  the  vast  oaks,  hic^onr,  midberry, 
Mack  walnut,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  left 
lEftaiiding  in  the  old  .fields,  which  are  spread 
abroad  to  a  great  distance.  Here  are  various 
vestiges  of  the  ancients,  as  Indian  conical  mounts, 
ternrdes,  areas,  &c.  as  Well  as  traces  of  fortresses 
ofregidar  formation,  as  if  constructed  after  the 
modes  of  European  military  architects ;  which 
'some  suppose  to  be  the  ancient  camps  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  formerly  fixed  themselves  here  in 
hopes  of  findingsilver.] 

SILVER-SPRING,  a  city  of  the  county  of 
'Barnstable  in  Plymouth  Gountj^. 
' '  SILVESTfelR,  S.  Point  of,  on  the  ^.  ccmst  df 
the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  between  the  grand  bay 
of  San  Bartblome  and  that  of  Santa  Catalina. 

-  SiiiVlBSTEa,  S.  another.    See  Papaoatqs. 
SIMACO,  a  settlement,  of  the  province  and 

toh-eghnietdo  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru;  annexed  to 

the  curacir  of  the  settlement  of  Challana. 

'   SIMANA,  a  sAiall  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reynb 
e  'Granada,  which  enters  the  Grande  de  la  Mag- 
dalena  between  the  port  of  Ocidia  and  the  town 
of  Tamalameque. 
SIMANCHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Jovernmettt  of' Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kimr- 
om  of  Quito,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  ns 
name,  and  s.  df  the  ciQr  of  St.  Lawrence. 

SiWANCRi,  the  aforesaid  river,  tinites  itself 
with  the  Palanda  to  enter  the  Marafion. 

-  SIMARA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
-government  of  La  Guayana.  It  rises  between 
the  table  land  of  Guanipa  and  the  river  Guara- 
piche,  rnfns  ei  cmd  enters  the  chanliiel  of  Manano 
Grande,  one  (if  the;  atms  by  whidi  the  Orinoco 
Tuntf  into  the  sea.*       ••'         « 

SIMATLAN,^  a  "AVer  of  the  province  and  o/- 
coAflatTiayor  (B/Tecoantepec.in  Nneva  Espafia. 
It  mils  €.  and  enters  the  S.  6te  between  the 
triver  Capolita  and  the  port  of  Salinas. 

SIMATO,'  a.fietttement  of  the  provhide  and 
^MTfigimknU)  of  Tilnja,  in  the  Noevo'Reyno  de 
Granada. 

-  SIMBAL,  Sak  JuAir  Baptista  nn,  a  settle- 
ment of  itididiis  of  the  prpviiice  and  c6rregbni* 
ento  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  founded  in  the  valley 
of  Chimo.  It  is  veiy  small  and  poor,  producing 
only  some  pulse,  which  the  natives  carry  for  sale 
to  die  other  provinces.  These  natives  have  th^ 
advantage  of^  a  foundation  fbr  Aie'relief  of  seven 
settlements  of  Indiians  from  a  -tribute  (which 
fliey  Wiofddollefwise  bo  oi^god  to  pay)  tlvougb' 
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the  charilgr  d  DoKa  Florenca  de  Monutlie  wife 
of  Don  Juan  de  Sandoval,  who  died  without  heir. 
Six  lea^nies  n.  e.  of  the  capital. 
SIMBOLAR,  a  settlemrat  of  the  province  and 

SQverbment  x>f  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  on  the  con« 
nes  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

SiiiBoi*AR,  a  settlenient  of  the  aame  province 
and  government,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Duke* 

S|MENA>  a  settlement  of  the  missiMs  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and 
^yernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  and 
Nuevo  Rejno  de  Granada;  now  under  the 
chanre  of  tne  Barefooted  Franciscans. 

SIMIQAYES.    SeeSBUGABs. 

SIMIJACA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimieniD 
of  Ubat£  in  the  Nuevo  Rsgrno  de  GranMa.  Of 
a  cold  and  hea^thj  temperature,  aA)ounding  in  all 
the  productions  of  a  cold  climate ;  dose  to  the 
settlement  of  Chiquinquiri,  and  16  leagties  s.  o. 
of  Santa  F<. 

SIMILAES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  <^Maina8  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

SUCITI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Oartag^na,  in  the  I^nevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  It  wi^  formerljr  rich,  populous,  and 
had  an  abunihint  gold-mine  which  afteyrwards 
fiiiled,  from  that  time  its  riches  and  consequence 
having  been  on  the  decline* 

SiMOCROQUI,  Santiago  i>B,  a  princioal 
aind  h^id  settlement  of  the- district  of  the  akama 
mayor  of  Topic  in  NuevaEspafta*  It  contains 
95  fiuniUes  or  Indians^  and  i»  IS  leagues  n<  of  its 
capital. 

SIMPN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  diatricti  and  akoUBa  majfor  of  Mari- 
nalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  Its  natives  maintain 
themselves  by  trading  in  fiid,  eoal,  and  some 
maim*  At  a  league's  distance  it  has  the  Imge 
engine  of  XalmoTonga,  which,  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  which  upwards  of  SOOsbves  were 
employed.  This  settlement  is  ao  extensive  as  to 
reac|i  ^  fiur  as  the  jurisdiction  of  Tas^,  anA  in 
it  is  a  beautifid  chiiircb»  At  three-quarters  of  % 
league  to  the  »<  is^the  estate  of  Pastia,  which 
helongg  to  the  religioup  of  St.  Augmitjn^  Tw« 
Isegues  and  a  half  from  its  capital. 

miioB,  8*  another  settlement,  of  the  head  set- 
tlem«Dt  of  Amatqpee^  and  dbabfii  nuyer  c^Zul* 
tepee  in  the  same  kingdom.  ^  It  cmitaine  IS  ip* 
ttidiea  of  IiidiaBS)  and  IS  dose  to  ita  hcfsA  setfle^ 


.  Gloaetothesettkmeiitof  Arismendi  bj 
the  II. 

SwoN,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Tlacotepec.  and  o&oUb  nmgfor  of  Tepeacain  the 
same  kmgdom.  It  eontaina  Sfi  fttmiBes  of  In- 
dians, and  is  three  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. In  its  district  are  13  cultivated  estates, 
in  wUch  most  of  die  population  are  emidojed, 
as  the  territoiy  is  scanty  m  productions. 


SuioK,  S,  wmMK»9  of  the  JhM  settlewenl'  of 
Tmnnl0a»:andof  the  saieenMdbi  andkiMdoni 
aatti^fiMNBer*  Ite<Nitaina80fiimiliesofIn$ans, 
who  %mpmf  thipedves  ia  the  MiMc  of  tto 


SiMoir,  S.  another,  of  the  same  ahaUla  m^ot 
as  the  finrmer,  and  of  the  head  settlement  oftbe 
capital,  from  whmice  it  lies  five  leagues. 

SujioH,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
QuechuliL  in  the  same  ^kpbHa  mtgfor  and  king- 
dom as  the  former.  It  contains  80  &milies  of 
Indians^  and  is  very  dose  to  its  head  settlement 

SmoB,  S,  another,  d  the  heed  settlenraat  of 
AhuacatUm  and  oleoma  bm^ot  d  ZacatUn  in 
the  same  kingdom.  Two  leagues  distant  from  its 
head  settlement. 

Simon,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Moxos  in  the  kifigdom  of  Quito^  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Itenes.  \i  i»  now  nearly 
abandoned,  and  has  in  it  only  a  ft^w  Indians. 

Simon,  S.  -fQiothm*^  of  the  smne  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former,  on  die  jBhoiv  of  the  river 
Baures>  near  a  lake  formed  by  an  arm  of  thb 
river. 

Simon,  S.  an  island). near  the  is.  mouth  <^the 
river  Alatamdm^  in  the  province  of  Georgia  in 
N.America;  11  miles  long  and  fouriwide.  It 
is  of  a  fortUe  and  ridi  tevritei;,  friU  of  edE% 
meadows,  mad  fields,  cultivated,  after  the  In- 
dian mimner.  In  the  centre  is  situate  the  aty 
of  Fre^iqk,  and  it  has  a  good  fort  and 
tery  built  by  the  EnnlsBh  in  ITtt,  for  the  d 
dfthe  Strait  of  Jekyi,  in  the  wliidi  may  lie  from 
10  to  19  ships  iq  perfoet  secmri^ii 

[Simon,  8.  a  fort  at  the  #.  end  of  the  abov» 
island*  It.  is  nine  or  tO  wks  foam  St^SinmiV 
Bary  and  is  remiakajble  ^r  ks  whito  appear* 

Simon,  8.  a  swril  tdsAd  of  the,  OuUT  ef  Q^ 
femi^  im  Mar  RMo^doCoffMs,.iiear 
betiioeo.  the  isloniiB  San  Jo«epk  Md 
9enlp^ 

Simon,  S.  another  island,  with  the  snraam^  of 
Grande^  near  ^ttio  eqaat  of  WMAa^,  eim  oC  the 
GcoMoan  Isles. 

^  SiMoif,  &  oMethcr,  ifith  the  siyMme  »f Oioo 
or  I4ttfe^  OM  the  «m^  €oa«t>  eHi.'0W.4if  the 
Goorgeao. ;        :    . 

•StM^«9^  «i!irer ^the^pmrinoe  and fovwn* 
aswt  of  M<M»  jtt  the  UiigdMi  of  QuaAo.  It 
fisea;helwe4tt  these  oUBllulM  liMiltoMe>  nma. 
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n.  It.  9.  wd  enters  the  second  of  diese^  dose  to 
iJie  settlemeiit  of  its  name. 

Smoir*  SL  ^  baj  on  the  $*  etm»t  of  the  Straits 
of  MageUani  ojlie  of  the  Snowy  Isfamds^  and  dose 
to  the  Baj  oiOkuniier. 

Sm o  v^  S.  a  p6rt  on  the  f .  e.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Martinique,  dose  to  die  Cul  de  Sac  Pnuigoisy 
behind  Point  ¥  auchin. 

Simon,  S.  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  coast 
of  Bnusil,  in  the  proyince  and  a^^taimhw  of  Rey. 

SixoK,  8*  a  fert  in  the  province  ana  govern- 
ment of  Tncuiduii  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the 
,^Uano$  of  Manso  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
^^  Vermejo,  to  restrain  the  Abipones  and  infidel 
Indians. 

[SmoNy  S.  a  channel  in  the  Orinoco,  for  an 
account  of  which^  see  VoL  iii.  p.  490,  of  this 
DictionairO 

SiMOK^  S.' a  narrow  passage  in  the  Straits  of 
Marellan,  the  second  to  enter  the  S.  Sea. 

SntMOQUIPA,  a  setdement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sefiora  in  N.America,  on  the 
shore  of  a  river,  and  v.  of  the  town  and  garrison 
of  San  Felipe  de  Guevabi. 

[SIMSBURY,  a  township  of  Connecticut  in 
Hartford  County,  14  miles  n.w.  of  Hartford. 
Coimer  ore  has  been  found  here.] 

SDfA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre' 
gimitnio  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  San  Juan  del  Oro. 

SINABfARI,  a  large  river  of  equinoctial 
France,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  river  Marowine  and  the  island  of 
Cayenne.  At  its  entrance  is  a  great  sand-bank, 
which  impedes  the  passage  to  vessels ;  and  on  the 
M.  shore,  neur  its  mouth,  is  a  fort  buflt  by  the 
French  K>r  its  defence.  Some  geographers  con- 
found it  with  another  river,  callM  Afanamari, 
which  enters  the  sea  near  Cayenne,  and  has  its 
mouth  fairther  e.  than  is  the  mouth  of  the  Sina- 
mari,  which  is  in  lat.  5^  39^  n. 

SINAN6UEI,  a  laige  setdement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Santa  Bfarta  in  the 
Nuevo  R^no  de  Grranada,  in  a  fertile  and  de- 
litffatfiil  spot,  ahhoujgh  of  a  hot  temperature.  It 
belongs  to  the  nation  of  the  Tacnnas  Indians, 
and  is  governed  by  a  cazique. 

SINAPECU,  a  setdement  of  the  province  and 
alcaUSa  mayor  of  Yalladolid  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espana,  near  its  capital. 

SINARUCO.  or  Sin  ABUCA^a  large  and  abun- 
dant river  of  the  Otmo$  of  San  Juan,  and  king- 
dom of  Grrenada.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  snowv 
paramo  of  Chisns  in  the  mountains  of  Bcgota, 
to  8.  e«  of  Pamplona.    Whilst  running  through 
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those  woods  it  has  the  name  of  Canaguata ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  Hanoi  of  San  Juan,  and  changes 
its  tide  to  Ravan&l.  It  is  afterwards  called  BIa« 
sibuli,  and  runs  through  the  lUmo  of  Arauca.  It 
is  then  joined  by  the  Canaguati,  and  takes  the 
name  of  the  Sinaruco,  and  enters  the  Orinoco, 
38  miles  below  the  Meta.  On  its  shores  tiie  Je« 
suits  founded  various  setdements,  being  redut-^ 
eions  of  Indians  of  the  Salivas  nations,  in  168S ; 
but  the  same  were  destroyed  two  years  idller- 
wards  bv  the  Caribes. 

SINCHE,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldla  mayor 
of  San  Miguel  el  Ghrande,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  «* 

SINCHOLA6UA,  a  paramo^  or  mountain, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  opposite  the  paramo 
of  Pichmcha,  the  vaUeys  or  Turubammi  and 
Chillo  intervening.  From  it  rises  the  river  Alan- 
gasi,  and  in  1660,  at  the  irruption  of  the  volcano 
of  Pichinche,  the  aforesaid  mountain  split  in 
twain,  so  that  one  side  of  it  perverted  the  course 
of  the  river ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  im- 
mense mischief  was  done  to  the  neighbouring 
plains,  by  a  prodigious  influx  of  mud. 

SInCOMAI,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  6uayana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch,  close  to  the  sierra  of  Rmo- 
cote,  and  at  its  beginning. 

rSlNEMAHONING,  a  n.  westernmost  branch 
orSusquehannah  Riyer.j 

[SINEPUXENT,  a  very  long  bay  on  the 
s.e.  coast  of  Maryland ;  a  number  of  long  and 
narrow  islands  separating  it  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Sinepuxent  Inlet  is  in  about  lat.  38^ 
lVS(y^  n.  andf  nearly  18  miles  e.  of  the  town  of 
SnowhilLI 

SINGES,  Islands  of  the,  near  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Ghiayana,  in  the  part  of  the  French, 
at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  river  Ovia. 

SINGLA,  a  natural  wall  of  stone,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  which  traverses  the 
whole  province  of  Guane  from  n.  to  s. 

[SIIvG-SINGr.  an  inconsiderable  village  on 
the  e.  side  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  in  W.  Chester 
County.    Thirty-five  miles  it.   of  New  York 

Citv.f 

SlNOUIO,  a  small  setdement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Xacona  and  akaUUa 
mayor  of  2amora  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  and  contains  95  families  of 
Musiees  and  Mulattoes.  Three  leagues  w.  of  die 
settlement  of  Santiago. 

[SINICA,  a  considerable  Cherokee  town,  on 
the  banks  of  Keowee  River.    The  houses  on  the 
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«•  side  are  oil  an  elevated  situation,  and  com- 
mand a  delightful  and  extensive  prospect  of  the 
whole  settlement.  The  inhabitants,  about  500 
in  number,  can  muster  100  warriors.] 

SINIYU,  San  Pedro  pb,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Pinotepa  and 
QlcakUa  mayor  of  Xicaj&n  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  30  families  of  Indians,  who  exercise 
themselves  in  the  cultivation  and  commerce  of 
tobacco,  and  i3  eight  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

[SINKING  SPRING  Valley.  See  Bald 
Eagle  Valley.] 

SINN,  a  pountain  and  volcano  of  the  lung- 
dom  of  Chile  in  the  district  of  Agualav ;  37 
leagues  distant  from  the  lake  of  Aguas  Calientes 
^pthe  %.  and  116  to  the  r.  of  ChUoe.    In  lat.  46'' 

rSlNO.    See  Sinu.} 

oINOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  to.  and  en- 
ters the  river  Grande,  between  the  rivers  Cahi 
and  Garabatav. 

SINSALADA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  town  of  St.  Gil  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  very  close  to  that  town  and  to  the  wi 
of  it. 

SINSE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former :  founded  by  the  re-imion  made  in 
1776  by  the  governor  Don  Francisco  Pimienta. 
It -lies  in  the  Great.  Sabana,.  near  the  river,  to 
the  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Santo  Tomas  Can- 
tuariense. 

SINSICAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tprregimientQ  of  Guamachuco  in  Peru. 

SINSICATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  of  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  qi  Cordoba,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Primeip. 

.  SINSILE JO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nueyo  Reyno 
Qfi  Granada ;  foundea.  in  the  Sabanas,  by  the 
te-unio^  of  other  setUemeuts  made  by  the.  go- 
vernor plonr  Francisco  Pipiento  in  17Z6. 

SINU,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
kiuj^om  a»  the  former,  with  a  port,  lai^,  con- 
venient, and  fit  to  contain  manj^  vessels.  In  its 
district  are  some  abundant  sahnes,  by  which  it 
carries  on  a  good  trade.  It  stands  on  the  shore 
qf  the  river  of  its  name ;  25  leagues  from  Carta* 
eena,  and  was  conc^uered  by  Pedro  de  Heredia 
11} J^^,  who  found,  m  it  much  gold. 

SiN.u,  the  above  river,  runs  n.  in  ihe  province 
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of  Tol,%  and  enters  4he  s^.o|y)osiie  the  island  of 
San  Bernardo.  The  territory  wbicH  it  laves  is 
fertile  and  abundfmt  in  fruits  anc[  pulse, .  with 
which  it  provides  the  capital*  [lU  ipouUi  is  in 
lat.  9^  29' ».] 

SK)N,  Jesus  db,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
held  by  the  religious  of  San  Francisco,  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento.  of  Caxamarquilla  in 
Peru,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Guallaga.  It  is 
composed  of  Indians  of  various  nations  reduccad 
to  the  faith. 

[SIOUS,  or  Sioux,  a  powerful  nation  of  In- 
dians, consislinff  of  three  different  tribes,  which 
can  furpish  9500  warriors ;  the  Sious,  who  in-  - 
habit  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, 3000  warriors ;  the  Sious  of  tne  meadows, 
2500  \  and  the  Sious  of  the  woods,  4000.  The 
two  last  inhabit  on  the  head  and  w.  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  islands  of  Lake  Superior. 
For  a  fiirtner  account  of  them,  see  Vol.  iii.  p.  274« 
of  this  work.] 

SIOUX,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana. 

Sioux,  a  lake  of  Canada,  called  also  lasatis. 

SIPAPU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia*  It  rises 
near  the  settlement  of  San  Josef  de  Mapoyes, 
runs  5.  and  enters,  much  swelled,  into  the  Ori- 
noco, opposite  the  mouth,  by  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  large  river  Vichada. 

^  SIPARAPU,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pio- 
vince  and  corregmii^to  as  the  former,  wnich 
rises  in  the  serranias  of  Parime,  runs  c,  and  en- 
ters the  Parime  just  at  its  source. 

SI  PAT  UB  A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Maranan  in  Brazil,  which  runs 
n.  ft.  e,  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of 
its  name. 

This  river  rises  near  the  coast,  of  the  same 

Province,  between  the  river  Pari  and  Bay  of 
'asapoeira. 

SIJPAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Capinota^ 

SIPE!E,  a  small  river  of  Cq^iada^  in  the  opun- 
try  and  territory,  of  the  ^roquees  .fndians.  It 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Niagara.. .'      . 

SIPIAJO,  a. settlement  of  the  head  settlenent 
of  the  district  of  Trindaro,  and  alcalfSa  mojjor 
of  y alladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoac&n,  at  th'p  foot  of  a  lofty  sierra,  x  It  con- 
tains 64  families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  quarter  o£ 
a  league  s.  of  its  head  settlement.  '        \. , 

SIPIRI,  or  EsEcuas,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  ^  of  Moxos  in  the  Ungdom  of 
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Quito ;  formed  b^r.  two  streams  to  the  n.  of  the 
fake,  from  which  rises  the  river  Eseneru,  runs  n, 
and  enters,  the  Marnipr6  Grande,  opposite  the 
Settlement  or  town  of  La  Trinidad. 
,  SIPISA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car* 
regimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru  i  $innexed  to  the  cu- 
racv  of  the. settlement  of  Camina. 

sIPO^  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Guajana,  which  rises  from  a  lake,  and  enters 
another  lake  called  Pilala. 

SIPOMO^  a  river  of  the  same  province  as 
the  above ;  formed  from  two  streams  which  run 
It.  and,  then  bein^  very  considerable,  enters  the 
Caurti,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Tauca. 

SIPORO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimientO'Qf  Porco  in  Peru. 

[Sipsey's,  a  branch  of  Tombeckbee  River, 
in  Georgia,  which  runs  a  s.  w.  by  s,  course. 
Its  moutii  is  in  ^bout  lat.  3P  55^  n.  and  40 
miles  n.  by  w.  of  the  opper  mouth  of  Alabama 
River.l 

SIQUIMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mariquita,  and  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Tocaima  in  the  Psuevo  Reyno  de  Granada; 
annexed  to  the  curacv'of  the  settlement  of  Ano- 
faima.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  fertile 
in  sugar-canes,  maize,  yucasy  and  plantains : 
nearly  eight  leagues  from  Santa  F^. 

SIQUISAY,  Santissima  Trinidad  de,  a. 
small  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  district  of  the  city 
of  Truxillo ;  from  whence  it  is  15  miles  distant 
to  the  n. ;  also  65  from  Carora,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  w.    It  contains  188  souls. 

SIQUISIQUE,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  same  province  and  kingdom.as  the  former, 
of  the  district  of  the  curacy  of  the  city  of  Ca- 
rora.  It  was  founded  as  a  doctrinal  establishment 
lor  Indians  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century ;  but 
those  who  inhabit  it  at  the  present  day  are  tri- 
butary. It  also  contains  some  Spaniards  and' 
people  of  colour.  Its  territory  extends  IS'leagues 
n*om  e.  to  20.  and  16  from  n .  to  5.  It  is  bounded 
by  this  rhumb  and  by  the  e.  with  the  iurisdiction 
of  the  settlement  of  Ayamanes,  being  eight  leagues 
from  the  same ;  w.  by  the  settlement  of  Santiago 
del  Rio  de  Tucuvo,  at  18  leagues  distance ;  and 
n.  by  that  of  Pearegal,  of  the  vicarage  of  Coro, 
31  leagues  distance.  Its  principal  productions 
are  the  breeda  of  small  cattle,  m  which  its  in- 
habitants, amounting  to  2065  souls,  and  chiefly 
living  in  the  country  estates,  are  Occupied. 
£Sra,  CHARLES  SAUNDERS^S  Island,  in. 
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the  S^  Padfic  Ocean,  discovered  by  Ci^tain.Car- 
teret,  is  about  two  leagues  in  length  frome.  to  w» 
Lat.  17°  28^  s.  long.  15P  V  a).] 

SIRCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and*  cor- 
regimienio  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru. 

^IRENA,  a  settlement  and  asienio  of  silver- 
mines  of  the  alcal£a  mayor  of  Guanajuato  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  M echoac&n. 

SIRICAGUI,  a  great  sitrta  of  much  elevation 
and  extent  in  the,  province  of  Sonora  in  N. 
America. 

SIRIMENA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  and  Nuevo  Keyno-de 
Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Meta ;  and 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  religious  barefooted 
Franciscans. 

SIRUGIPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seregipe  in  Brazil ;  which  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  s.  s,  e.  and  unites  itself  with 
the  Cirii  to  enter  the  sea. 

fSISAL,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  four  leagues  w.  of  Linchan- 
chee,  and  eight  e.  of  Cape  Condecedo.  It  is  the 
hidiest  look-out  on  the  whole  coast.] 

sISAMBE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito;  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  having. in 
its  district  thegreat  estate  called  De  Chusay. 

SISAPONGrO,  a  paramo  or  very  lofty  snow- 
clad  mountain  of  the  corcUUera .  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

•  SISIDIN,  a  small  river  of  the  pro^nce  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia; 
which  enters  the  Orinoco. 

SISOHUICHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of 
Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya. 
Thirty-seven  leagues  s.  w.  of  the  town  and  reai 
of  mines  of  Chic^uagua.  In  its  vicinity  are  some 
large  estates  called  Teubachi,  Cogunapuchi,  and. 
Lechuguilla. 

[SISSATONE,  Indians  of  N.  America,  who 
claim  the  country  in  which  they  rove,  embracing 
the  upper  portions  of  the  Red  River,  of  lake 
Winnipie,  and  St.  Peter's :  it  is  a  level  country, 
intersected  with  many  small  lakes;  the  land  is 
fei-tile  and  free  of  stone;  ilj^e  migor  j}art  of  it. 
open  plains.  This  country  abounds  more  in  the  va- 
luable fur  animals,  the  beaver,  otter,  and  martin, 
than  any  portion  of  Louisiana  yet  known.    This 
circumstance  furnishes  the  Sissatones  with  the 
means  of  purchasing  more  merchandise,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  than  any  nation  in  this  . 
quarter.    A  g\eat  proportion  of  this  merchandi^* 
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is  reserved  by  them  for  their  trade  with  the  Te- 
^onS)  whom  they  annually  meet  at  some  point 
previously  agreed  on,  upon  the  waters  of  James 
Kiver,  in  Vie  month  of  May.  This  Indian 
fiiir  is  frequently  attended  by  the  Yanktons  of 
the  North  and  Ahuah.  The  Sissatohes  and  Yank- 
tons  of  the  North  here  supply  the  others  with 
considerable  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition, 
-axes,  knives,  kettles,  doth,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles;  and  receive  in  return  principatly  horses, 
which  the  ofliers  have  stolen  or  purchased  from 
the  nations  on  the  Missouri  and  w.  of  it.  They 
are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  traders.*] 

fSISSIBOU,  in  Nova  Scotia,  lies  on  tnee. 
side  of  St.  Mary*8  Bay,  28  miles  s.  e.  of  Anna- 
polis/] 

SISTER'S  Ferry,  a  village  in  S.  Carolina,  S5 
miles  from  Coosawatchie,  not  far  from  Port- 
ROTaL] 

oITAS,  a  settlement  of  Nuevo  Mexico  in  N. 
America ;  near  the  river  Grande  del  Norde. 

SITAWIN60,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 

Province  of  Pennsylvania,   one  of  the  United 
tates ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ohio. 

SITIO,  S.  FaiiNcisco  del,  a  town  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in 
Brazil. 

SITIPITL  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrt'^ 
gimiefUo  of  Pat&z  in  Peru,  of  the  district  and 
territory  of  the  missions  of  Caxamarauilla.  It 
runs  11.  and,  after  many  leagues,  joins  tne  Maza- 
merique  to  enter  the  Pangon. 

SITI^S,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correehttienio  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

SITUATE.    See  Scituatb. 

SITU  J  AS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  to  the  ft.  of  the 
river  Apure :  these  savages  are  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  nature,  and  were  converted  and  re- 
duced to  a  settlement  in  1689.  They  subsist  by 
fishing  and  the  chase. 

Slv ARIMA,  a  shoal  of  rock,  of  the  N.  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  arid  die 
Bay  of  Matanzas ;  on  which  was  wrecked  the 
admiral's  ship  of  the  galleons  in  1698. 

[SIX  MEN'S  Bay,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  towards  the  n.  end.  It  lies  be- 
tween Sunderland  Fort  to  the  $.  and  Six  Men's 
Fort  to  the  ii.l 

[SIX  NATIONS,  a  confbderacv  of  Indian 
nations  so  called  by  the  British  ana  Americans. 
The  French  call  them  Iroquois.  Formerly  they 
were  called  the  Five  Nations,  five  only  being 
jraied  in  that  alliance ;  but  thiqr  now  consist  of 
riz  nations,  and  call  themselves  Aganoachioni, 
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that  is,  the  United  People.  Some  call  them  Min* 
gos ;  others  Manuals. 

These  six  nations  are  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Tuscaroras« 
The  latter  joined  the  confederacy  about  100 
years  ago.  In  the  late  war  with  Grreat  Britain 
they  were  allies  of  that  power,  and  in  1779  they 
were  entirely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Congress, 
and  their  towns  all  'destroyed.  They  now  live 
on  grounds  called  the  State  Reservationa,  which 
are  intermediate  spaces  settled  <m  all  aides  by 
white  people.  In  their  present  cramped  situation, 
they  cannot  kee^  together  a  ereat  while ;  tiiey 
wm  probably  quit  the  United  States*  and  retire 
over  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  All  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  the  mater  part  of  the  Cayugas.  have 
already  removea  into  Canada.  The  numner  of 
souls  m  all  the  six  nations  was,  in  1796,  4058. 
The  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton  Indians,  who 
now  live  among  them,  added,  make  the  whole 
number  4508,  of  whom  760  live  in  Gaiiad%  the 
rest  in  the  United  States.  By  a  treaty  made  in 
1794,  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Six  Naticms  and  their  Indian  (Koiaft  re- 
siding widi  them,  on  the  other  part,  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  ^^  the  sum  of  4500  dollars  should  be 
expended  annually,  and  for  ever,  in  purchuing 
dothing,  domestic  animals,  implements  of  bus* 
bandnr,  and  other  utensils,  and  in  eompensatiiig 
useful  artificers  who  shall  reside  amomr  thsm^ 
and  be  employed  for  their  benefit."  Xhis  al« 
lowance  is  under  the  direction  of  a  superintend* 
ant,  and  is  not  distributed  for  any  private  pur- 
poses. It  is  apportioned  among  them  according 
to  tiieir  numbers,  in  order  to  which  there  is  an- 
nually taken  an  exact  census  of  all  these  In- 
dians. 

In  1796,  the  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers, 
in  their  benevolence  and  zeal  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  these  India];is,  raised  a  fund  to  support 
a  number  of  their  society,  who  offered  to  go  and 
reside  among  them,  with  a  view  to  promote  their 
civilization,  moral  improvement,  and  real  wel- 
fiire.  A  committee  of  their  society  was  appointed 
to  accompany  these  firiends  to  humanity,  and  they 
were  actually  on  the  spot,  and  commenced  their 
woik  of  charity  about  nine  years  back.  The  state 
of  New  York  have  taken  these  Indians  under 
their  protection,  and  appointed  commissioners 
to  take  care  that  they  receive  no  wrong  firom  in- 
terested individuals/! 

[SKANEATETES,  a  lake  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York,  14  miles  long  from  s.  e.  to 
n •  o.  and  little  more  than  one  mile  wide  where 
broadest.    It  waters  the  military  town^ps  t>f 
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Maroellin  md  SempnmiuB,  and  sends  its  waters 
19.  to  Seneca  River  J 

[SKENECTADY,  an  ancient  and  respectable 
town  in  Albany  County,  New  York,  13  miles 
n.  w.  of  Albany  City,  pleasantly  situate  in  a  vale 
bordered  with  hills  to  the  s.  and  e.  on  the  margin 
gf  Mohawk  River.  The  houses,  about  150  or  . 
SOO  in  number,  are  comj^ctly  built,  chiefly  of 
brick,  on  regular  streets,  m  the  old  Dutch  s^le, 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  river :  few  of  them  are  ele« 
mnt.  The  public  buildings  are  a  Dutch  and  a 
rresbyterian  church.  The  winding  of  the  river 
throitfh  the  town  and  fields,  which  are  often 
overawed  in  the  ^ring,  afford  a  rich  and  chanur 
ingjprospect  about  narvest  time. 
^Tnis  town,  being  at  the  foot  of  navigation,  on 
a  long  river  which  passes  through  a  very  fine 
country  rapidly  settling,  it  would  ^  be  natural  to 
condude  would  embrace  much  of  its  commerce ; 
but  originally  knowing  no  other  than  the  fur 
trade,  which,  since  the  revolution,  has  almost 
ceased,  and  having  taken  no  advantage  of  its 
happy  situation  for  other  commerce,  the  place 
has  c<msiderably  decayed.  The  chief  busmess 
of  this  town  now  is  to  receive  the  merchandise 
firom  Albany,  and  put  it  into  batteaux  to  go  up 
fbe  river,  and  forward  to  Albany  the  returns 
from  the  back  country.  See  Mohawk  Rivbb. 
Union  Coll^^e  was  established  and  incorporated 
here  in  1794,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  9A 
trustees.  It  io6k  its  name  from  the  union  of 
various  denominations  of  Christians  in  its  esta* 
tUdunent.  The  Dutch  were,  howewr,  by  fiir 
the  moel  liberal  benefiurtors  to  this  institution. 
It  18  weU  situated  for  the  oonveniency  of  the  «• 
and  w.  parts  of  the  state.    In  June«  i796,  there 

» four  dassesi  vis. 
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expense  ef  education  here,  including  boards 
iaftioD,  Ac.  is  less  than  100  dollars*  The  pro* 
perty  ef  the  college  consists  in  various  asticle% 
to  tie  foUowiiig  anionnt»<  vi9« 


Bonds  and  mortgages^  prodndng  an 
anniM^  interest  of  7  per  c«it. 

Sdbscripiions  and  other  debts  due 
on  the  books  of  the  treasurer    - 

Cash  appropriated  for  the  psschase 
of  books  -    -    -    •  \r    -    •    - 

House  and  lot  for  the  pvesldnt     - 
Lotfortkesciltiortbe^Uege  .    - 

Hmso  and  lot  heietofore  occupi^ 

for  the  academy,  a  donation  m>m 

jbscoDsiatoiy  ofthe  Dtttehdmidi 


MUu      eta 


91,301 

4,983 

1,S5C 
3,500 
3,250 


C 

10 
45 
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Booka^  &c«  in  the  possession  of  the 

trustees^  and  on  the  way  from 

Europe    - 8,381    09 

Cash  appropriated  by  the  reeents  for 

the  purchase  of  books  in  the  hands 

of  tne  committee    •    -    .    .    -         400 
Legacy  by  Abraham  Yates^un.  Esq. 

ofAlbany 250 
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And  1604  acres  of  land.  The  foculty  of  the 
college  consisted,  in  1707,  of  the  president  and. 
one  tutor ;  and  tne  salary  of  the  former,  with  an> 
house  for  his  fiimily,  is  1100  dollars,  and  of  the 
latter  665  dollars  per  annum,  with  an  additionfd' 
allowance  at  present  of  850  dollars,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinaiT  pnce  of  the  necessaries  of  lifo. 
There  were,  in  1797,  37  students,  eight  in  the 
chiss  of  langua^s,  20  in  the  class  oC  history  and 
belles  lettresy  six  in  the  class  of  mathematics, 
and  three  in  the  class  of  philosophy.  The  coarse 
of  studies  is,  the  first  year  Virgili  Cicero's  On^ 
tions,  Greek  Testament,  Lucian,  Roman  anti-* 
quities,  arithmetic  and  Bnglish  gnunmar;  the 
second  year,  geography  and  the  use  of  the  |^be% 
Roman  history,  historv  of  America,  and  tibe 
American  revolution,  ^tenophon^  Horace,  eritip 
dsm,  and  eloquence ;  the  third  year>  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  and  the  extraction  of  the  roots,  gSMCK 
meti]jr,  algebra,  trigonometry^  navintion,  menr 
saratioa,  2enophon  continued^  and  fiomer ;  moA^ 
the  fourth  and  last  year,  natural  philosophy,  the 
cimstitution  of  the  United.  Stales  and  of  the  dif* 
ferent  states,  metaphysics,  or  at  )^ast  that  part 
which  treats  of  the  philoeopify  of  t|ia  hmnan 
mind,  Horace  continue^  and  l^iHiffiqfesv  und^ 
during  the  course  of  these  studie^f  we  atte|it^w 
of  the  classes  is  particularly  required  to  elociit 
tion  and  compositM>n  in  the  English  language* 
A  provision  is  also  made  for  substituting  umi- 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  instead  of  the 
Greeks  un  pertain  casesi  if  the  funds  should  hfre^ 
after  admit  of  instituting  a  French  professor^^ 
dUp^  The  library  consists  of  about  1000  vo*- 
lumes,  and  j£500  is  approiniated  to  die  purchase 
of  a  philosophical  apparatus.  The  township 
of  Skenectady  contains  347S  inhahitantB.  ^' 
whom  683  are  electcurs,  and  381  slaves^  ft  is 
bounded e.  by  Half  Moonand  Water^Yliet,  and 
fv  b^  the  II*  Mands  of  the  manor  of  Remselaar?* 

^[SSJBNESBOROUGH,  now  called  WniTn- 
SAiiii)  is  a,  growing,  township  in  the  c.  mde  of 
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[the  State  of  Nei^  York;  dtuate  on  Wood  Creek, 
on  tl|e  s.  side  of  South  Bay.  It  is  situate  in  a 
wild  romantic  countfy,  as  yet  but  little  cultivated 
or  improved.  It'  contains  very  few  houses ;  but 
its  principal  resources  are  derived  from  the  iklls 
in  its  vicinity,  upon  which  are  built  some  saw 
and  flour  mills ;  and  from  the  commerce  carried 
on  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  Canada, 
it  being  the  port  or  harbour  for  most  of  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  that  trade,  and  in  transporting 
foods  to  the  different  settlements  along  the  lake. 
t  has,  however,  very  bad  water,  and  is  unhealthy 
in  summer.  It  is  about  eight  mites  e.  by  n.  of 
Fort  Oeorge,  and  six  rt,  by  c.  of  Fort  Ann.  The 
ifbrtifications  here  were  destroyed  by  General 
Btirgoyne  in  July,  1777. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  20  or  SO  years,  that 
mnch  progress  has  been  made  in  settling  the 
lands  m  Ais  part  of  the  countiy.  During  the 
American  war  they  formed  almost  one  continued 
wood,  containing  merely  a'  few  wretched  roads 
or  intricate  paths.  It  was  here  that  Greneral 
Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  delayed  (in  the 

?^ear  before  mentioned)  so  many  weeks  in  open-* 
ng  roads  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Edward, 
wnich  occasionea  many  of  those  difficulties  that 
afterwards  led  to  the  capture  of  that  fine  army. 
It  is  said,  that  when  tne  general  found  he  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  knew  he  must  sur- 
render, he  gave  permission  to  his  officers  and 
soldiers  to  take  advantage  of  the  night,  and 
make  their  escape'  into  Canada;  Upwards  of 
9000  escaped  iii  (his  manner,  and  went  off,  in 
small  parties,  with  Indians  for  their  guides. 
Captain  Ferguson,  of  the  Canadian  fencihles,  was 
then  in  Bat^yne's  army,  and  went  off  with  his 
flither,  wM  nl^as  a  captain  in  one  of  the  .regi^ 
m^nts^  ^'Vkey  made  their  escape  at  night  without 
^^•tijdian  fortheit  (^nide,  and  were  43  days  in 
tH§  woods  before  they  reached  St.  JohnV,  during 
which  thev  had  no  other  -subsistence"  than  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  trees,'  and  what  Kttle  gnme 
they  could  pick  up. 

The  moae  of  travelling  here  is  in  a  sort  ct 
waggon,  common  in*  the  states,  and  used  by  the 
country  peoply  to  carry  their  provisions  to  mar- 
ket, or  to  transport  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  A  great  number  are  con- 
stantly employed  on  the  road  between  Skenes- 
borough  and  Troy.  It  is  a  long  narrow  cart 
upon  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast.  When  used  as  a  sta^  for  travdling,,  a 
couple  of  chairs  are  placed  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  very 
rou^  method  of  riding,  for  the  waggon  has  no 
fipnogs ;  and  a  traveller  ought  to  have  excellent 
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nerves  to  endure  the  shaking  and  jolting  of  such 
a  vehicle  over  bad  roads. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  the  woods, 
in  many  places,  have  been  clearra  by  burning  the 
bark  off  the  trees,  and  numb^ns  of  them  yet  re- 
main standing,  though  vegetation  is  destroyed. 
The  other  parts  of  the  mrms  are  covered  with 
the  stumps  of  trees  and  enclosed  by  worm  fences, 
which  give  to  these  settlements  a  very  rough  ap- 
pearance. They  are,  however,  numerous,  and 
contain  several  ffood  houses. 

The  surrounding  country'  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale,  small  woods,  chimps  of 
trees,  corn-fields,  pastures,  and  ineadow-lands. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  fertOe,  and  many  veiy 
handsome  houses  and  churches  are  to  be  seen 
near  the  road-sides,  all  of  wood,  but  constructed 
very  neatly  with  clap-boards  and  shingles,  which 
cover  the  heavy  timbers.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  built  in  the  style  of  English  country  dwell- 
ings of  the  modem  taste ;  some  of  them  two  or 
three  stories  high,  painted  white,  and  ornamented 
with  green  Venetian  shades.  The  churches  are 
uncommonly  neat,  painted  white,  and  kept  in 
excellent  order.  Tney  have  good  spires,  and 
some  of  them  bells.} 

[SKIPPACK,  a  township  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania.] 

rSiaPTON,  a  village  of  Marvland  on  the  n. 
side  of  Patowmac  River,  about  11  miles  *.  e,  of 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  88  s.  of  Bedford  in  Pentt-< 
Svl  va  nia  •  i 

[SKITTIKISS,  a  bav  of  about  eiefat  leagues 
extent  on  the  e.  side  of  Washingtoirs  Isles,  oU 
the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  America,  n.  of  Cumber^ 
land  Harbour.    The  opening  is'  in^  lat.  about 

rSKUPPERNONG,  a  small  riv*^  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina.  A  canal  wa^  finished  iti  1790,  which 
ebnnects  the  waters  of  this  stream  with  the  lake 
in  Dismal  Swamp,  on  the  s.  side  of  Albemarle 
Sound.] 

[SKUTOCK  Hill^,  in  Hancock  Co^rtv,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  lie  n.  e,  of  the  harbour  of  Goulds- 
borough.  In  sailing  frcmi  Moant  desert  to 
Gouliasbofough,  you  must  steer  fi.  nl  e.  ibr  these 
hills,  which  are  more  remai*kal>le  thMiUMy  in  the 
e.  country.  There  are  five  of  them,  afid  at  a'  dis* 
tance  they  appear  round.] 

[SLAffTO WN,  a  village  in  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey,  about  halfway  between  Bmiington 
and  Mbunt  Holly,  four  or  five -miles  finom  each.] 

SLATE,  a  small  river  of  the  c^amy  cf  Y tr- 
ginia. 

[SLAUGHTER  Creekj  a  short  stream  on  tiie 
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«•  side  of  Cheeapeak  Baj,  Dordiester  County, 
Maryland.] 

SLAVE  Lake  and  River,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of 
N.  America.  Tbe  lake  is  extensive,  ana  gives 
rise  to  M^Kenzie's  river,  which  ^onpties  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  receives  the  river  of  its  name 
from  the  w>  end  of  Athapescow  Lake ;  besides  man^ 
other  rivers  from  various  directions.  Slave  Ri- 
ver runs  a  n.  w.  by  n.  course,  and  is  a  mile  'wide 
at  its  mouth.  The  latitude  of  Slave  Lake  is  61^ 
26^  n.  and  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  in  about  lon^. 
115^  w.  The  n.  bay  is  40  leagues  deep,  and  six 
fathoms  water.  The  Dog-ribbed  Indians  inhabit 
the  If.  shore  of  this  lake.] 

[SLBARING  Island,  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland.] 

SLOKUmS,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea ;  one  of 
those  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Buz- 
zard, and  which  are  called  the  Isabella  Isles ;  in 
tiie  district  of  the  county  of  Barnstable,  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  in  New  England.  It  is 
•early  circular,  five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
It.  of  Tinker's  Island,  and  18  miles  from  the 
counties  of  Bristol  and  Barnstable. 

8LONINGTON,  a  town  of  the  United  States. 

[SMALL  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Lincoln  County, 
district  of  Maine,  forms  the  e.  limit  of  Casco 
Bay,  and  lies  n.  e.  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  the  w. 
limit.] 

Small,  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Barba- 
does ;  at  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Juan, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  e.  coast. 

SMIENDS  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  captamskip  of  Rio  Grande,  in  Brazil ;  be- 
tween the  shoal  of  San  Roque  and  the  point  of 
Potetinga. 

[SMITH,  a  township  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[SMITHFIELD,  a  small  post-town  of  Virgi- 
nia, on  Pagan  Creek,  which  empties  into  James's 
River,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Countj.  It  is  57  miles 
J.  e.  of  Richmond.  The  creek  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  20  tons.] 

[Smithfield,  a  post-town,  and  the  capital  of 
Johnson  County,  N.  Carolina,  on  the  e.  side  of 
Neus  River,  on  a  beautiful  plains  about  63  miles 
II.  w.  of  Newbem,  18  from  Kaleigh.] 

I^Smithpielo,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  County.] 

[Smithfield,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  town- 
ships in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Smithfield,  a  township  of  Rhode  Island, 
Providence  County,  having  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  n.  and  Cumberiand  on  the  n.  e. 
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Here  are  extensive  orchards;  and  great  quan* 
tities  of  stone-lime  are  made,  and  transported  ib 
Providence  and  other  places.  It  contains  3171 
inhabitants,  including  five  slaves.] 

[SMITH'S  Cape,  the  it.  poirit  of  the  entrance 
into  a  sea  caUed  the  New  Discovered  Sea,  and 
the  5.  w.  point  of  the  island  formed  bjr  that  sea  or 
sound,  which  communicates  with  Hudson's 
Straits.  It  is  on  the  e.  side  of  Huds6ft's  Bay. 
Lat.  6P  l(y  n.  long.  79°  45^  a.] 

[Smith's  Island,  on  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina. 
See  Cape  Fear,  and  Bald  Head.] 

[Smith's  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  rangH 
of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  along  the  coast 
of  Northampton  and  Accomack  Counties,  Vir- 

finia.    It  is  near  the  s.  point  of  Cape  Charles, 
[ere  ships  frequently  come  to  anchor  to  wait  fot 
pilots  to  conduct  them  into  Chesapeak  Bay.] 

[Smith's  Isles,  the  range  of  islands  which  line 
thetabove  coast.  They  were  so  named  in  1608, 
in  honour  of  Captain  John  Smith,  who  landed  on 
the  peninsula,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Acco- 
mack, the  prince  of  the  peninsula,  part  of  which 
still  bears  his  name.] 

[Smith's  Island,  a  small  island  at  the  e.  end 
of  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  in  ESxchange  Bay.] 

[Smith's  Point  is  the  s.  limit  of  the  mouth  of 
Patowpaack  River,  on  the  w.  side  of  Chesapeak 
Bay,  opposite  to  the  n.  head  land,  called  roint 
Lookout,  and  in  about  lat.  38^  it.] 

[Smith's,  or  Staunton  River.  See  Staun- 
ton River,  in  Virginia.] 

[Smith's  Sound,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land Island,  is  bounded  n.  by  Cape  Bona  venture.] 

[SMITHTOWN,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln 
County,  district  of  Maine,  situate  on  the  w.  side 
of  Kennebeck  River,  and  contains  531  inhabi- 
tants.] r; 

[Smithtown,  a  smal^  post-town  of  Suffolk 
County,  Lon^  Island,  New  York,  41  miles  e.  of 
New  York  City.  The  township  is  bounded  s.  by 
Islip,  w.  by  Huntington,  n.  by  the  Sound,  and 
e.  by  the  patent  of  Brookhaven,  including  Winne- 
commick.  It  contains  lOSS  inhabitants,  of  whom 
167  are  electors,  and  166  slaves.] 

[SMITH  VILLE,  the  chief  town  of  Brunswick 
County,  N.  Carolina,  situate  near  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  about  23  miles  s.  of  Wil- 
mington.] 

[SMYRNA,  New,  a  thriving  town  in  E.  Flo- 
rida. It  is  situate  on  a  shelly  bluff  on  the  a), 
bank  of  the  s.  branch  of  Mosquito  River ;  about 
10  miles  above  the  capes  of  that  river,  about  90 
miles  n.  of  Cape  Canaveral,  and  in  lat.  S8^  n*  It 
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is  inhabited  by  a  colon?  of  Greeks  and  Minor- 

Suies,  established  not  long  since,  by  Dr.  Turn- 
ull.] 
J  SNAKE  Indians,  a  tribe  who  inhabit  the  s.  w. 
e  of  Missouri  River,  in  lat.  about  47°  n.  and 
long.  107°  w.  The  Shevetoon  Indians  inhabit 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Some  meagre 
account  of  this  tribe  is  to  be  seen  in  Grass's  Tra- 
vels, who  went  with  Lewis  and  Clark  from  St. 
Lewis  in  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  S73,  of  this  work.] 

rSNOWHILL,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town 
of  Maryland,  and  the  capital  of  Worcester  Coun- 
ty, situate  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  Pokomoke  River, 
which  empties  through  the  e.  shore  of  Chesapeak 
Bay,  about  12  miles  to  the  5.  w.  Here  are  aoout 
60  houses,  a  court-house,  and  gaol,  and  the  in- 
habitants deal  principally  in  lumber  and  corn. 
'The  exports  for  one  year,  ending  the  SOth  of 
September^  1794,  amounted  to  the  value  of  4040 
dollars.  It  is  14  miles  from  Horntown  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  59  s.  of  Dover  in  Delaware.] 

[SNOWTOWN,  a  settlement  in  Lincoln 
County,  district  of  Maine  ;  situate  between  the 
West  ronds,  seven  or  eight  miles  w.  of  Sidney, 
opposite  to  Yassalborou^,  and  n.  w,  of  Hallo- 
weilj 

SOANCA,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  N. 
America. 

SOAPARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil;  on  the 
coast,  between  the  Point  of  Piedras  and  the  Bay 
ofSimiends. 

SOATA,  a  territory  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  in  the  antient  province  of  Duytama. 
It  is  of  an  hot  climate,  but  very  fertile  territory, 
especially  in  the  herb  coca,  which  they  here  call 
Aoya,  and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  its 
commerce. 

SOBER,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Todos  Santos. 

SOCAIBAMBA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru,  from  whence 
rises  the  river  Carabaillo ;  it.  of  the  capital,  and 
close  to  another  lake  called  Lorococha. 

SOCAIRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Atacama  and  archoishopric  of 
Charcas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital. 

[SOCANDAGA,  or  Sagbndaga,  the  w. 
branch  of  Hudson's  River,  runs  a  s,  and  s.  e. 
coarse,  and  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth,  takes 
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a  n.  e.  direction,  andjoins  that  river  about  IS  or 
14  miles  w,  by  n.  of  Fort  Edward.] 

SOCAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienio  of  Moquehua  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Posci. 

SOCCHA,  a  small  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which 
runs  5.  and  enters  the  Ampola. 

SOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  moderately  cold  tempera- 
ture, produces  good  wheat,  maize,  papasj  and 
other  fruits  of  a  cold  climate ;  contains  100 
housekeepers  and  70  Indians,  and  is  12  leagues 
fi.  e.  of  Tunja. 

SOCHILA,  a  principal  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  tne  akaU&a  mayor  of  Yillalta  is 
Nueva  Espai^a.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  con- 
tains 121  families  of  Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues 
s.  of  its  capital. 

SOCHINA,  a  principal  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  same  alcaUut  mayor  and 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  a  popttlation 
offo  families  of  Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  from 
its  capital. 

SOCHIQUALT,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guadalaxara  in  N.  Ame- 
rica ;  near  the  town  of  Cadreita. 

rSOCIETY  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean.  To  these  islands  Captain  Cook 
was  directed  hy  Tupia,  in  1769;  and  he  ^ve 
them  this  name  in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society. 
They  are  situate  between  the  latitudes  of  16°  and 
IS""  10^  $.  and  between  the  longitudes  of  US'" 
and  15S^  10^  a>.    Thejr  are  seven  in  nnmber. 

The  soil,  the  productions,  the  people,  their 
language,  religion,  customs,  and  manners,  in  all 
those  islands,  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  at  Ota- 
heite,  that  little  need  be  added  to  the  account 
which  has  already  been  given.  Nature  has  been 
equally  bountiful  in  uncultivated  plenty,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  as  luxurious  and  as  indolent.  A 
plantain  branch  is  the  emblem  of  peace,  and 
changing  names  the  greatest  token  of^ friendship. 
Their  morals  are  diferently  constructed,  though 
serving  the  same  purposes.  It  is  customary  to 
give  tneir  daufliters  to  strangers  who  arrive 
amongst  them ;  out  the  pairs  must  be  five  nights 
lying  near  each  other,  without  presuming  to  take 
any  other  liberty.  On  the  sixth  jevening,  the 
father  of  the  voung  woman  treats  his  guest  with 
food,  and  informs  his  daughter,  that  she  must 
that  night  receive  him  as  her  husband.  The 
stranger  must  not  express  the  least  dislike, 
should  the  partner  allotted  to  him  be  ever  so  di 
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ai|rf  eeable ;  for  tins  is  considered  as  an  unpardon- 
able affront)  and  is  punished  witb  instant  death.] 

SOCO.  a  sea-port  on  the  coast  and  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Venezuela,  within  the 
GulfofTriste, 

SOCOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  be- 
longing to  the  district  of  the  former,  and  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Talina ;  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
river,  to  the  w,  of  the  town  of  Tarija,  and  near 
the  settlement  of  Yavi. 

SOCOLOMO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  near  the 
river  Salado.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Infidel 
Indians,  and  nothing  but  its  ruins  now  remain. 

SOCONE,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Amban&. 

SOCONEY,  a  smaU  river  of  S.  Carolina, 
which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  source  of  the  river 
Chunakansti. 

SOCONUSCO,  a  province  and  ofco^a  mayor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  in  N.  America,  and 
the  most  western  of  its  provinces ;  bounded  »• 
by  the  province  of  Chiape^  s.  by  the  Pacific  Sea, 
tv.  by  the  province  of  Oaxaca  in  Nueva  Espana, 
and  s.  e.  by  that  of  Guatemala.  It  is  35  leagues 
long  firom  n.  to  s.  and  as  many  more  wide  from 
e.  to  w.  It  is  very  fertile  in  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  especially  in  cacaoy  which  is  most  ex- 
cellent, and  of  the  test  Quality  of  any  in  America. 
It  is,  on  this  account,  that  the  crops  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  richest  fami- 
lies in  these  parts,  and  that  very  little  of  it  finds 
its  way  to  Europe. 

This  province,  of  which  the  conqueror  was 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  is  watered  by  several  rivers, 
all  of  which  run  into  the  S.  Sea;  along  which 
coast  it  extends  for  SO  leagues.  It  is  nearly  un- 
inhabited, having  in  it  only  one  or  two  settle- 
ments besides  the  capital,  which  is  called  Gue- 
guetl&n.  It  was  formerly  dependent  on  the  audi- 
ence of  Mexico ;  until  the  year  1569,  when  it  was 
added  to  that  of  Guatemala. 

[SOCORA,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  S.  Ame- 
ricaj 

SOCORINES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  Peru,  who  dwell  in  the  vicinities  of  the  river 
Plata.  Although  now  reduced  to  a  very  limited 
number,  they  are  exceeding  fierce,  cruel,  and 
treacherous. 

SOCOROMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Copta. 

SOCOkRO,  Nuestra  Sennora  bei*,  a  large 
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settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  San 
Gil,  in  the  corregimiento  and  province  of  Tunja 
and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  (rranaoa :  of  an  hot  but 
healthy  temperature;  and,  although  suffering 
from  drought,  producing  much  sus^r-cane,  maize, 
plantains,  yucasj  cotton,  and  firuits,  it  maintains 
a  ffreat  commerce  in  articles  of  the  country : 
such  as  linens,  rugs,  cloths,  quilts,  and  other 
efiects.  It  has  two  chapels  of  ease,  very  close  to 
each  other ;  the  one  called  El  Paramo,  the  other 
San  Joseph,  in  the  valley  of  this  name,  which  is 
very  pleasant,  fertile,  and  salubrious.  Its  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  more  than  3500  inhabi- 
tants; and  in  1711  the  President  of  Santa  F^ 
granted  it  the  title  of  City,  though  the  same  was 
never  confirmed  by  the  lung. 

E There  was  a  revolution  in  this  province  in 
1,  joined  by  all  the  Indians  of  the  viceroy alty 
of  Santa  F6.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles  n.  n.  e.  of  the  capital,  Santa  F^,  and  76  it. 
of  Tunja.] 

Socorro,  another  settlement,  called  also  Del 
Destierro,  in  the  province  w[id  aq)tainskip  of  Rey 
in  Brazil;  in  the  island  of  Santa  Catelina,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital. 

Socorro,  another,  of  the  province  of  Tarau- 
mara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya  in  N. 
America,  e.  of  ue  garrison  of  the  Paso  acl  Norte. 

Socorro,  another,  of  the  missions  held  by 
the  religious  of  San  Fi*ancisco  in  Nuevo  Mexico 
and  N.  America. 

Socorro,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana ;  in  the  strand  of  that  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  from  the  capital. 
Its  natives  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
tributes  and  contributions. 

Socorro,  another,  in  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  and  that  part  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese.  It  is  a  reduccum  of  the  missions 
established  there  by  the  Carmelites  of  that  na- 
tion, and  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ma- 
tari,  in  the  mouth  where  it  is  entered  by  the 
Marucuvaca. 

SOCOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor' 
regimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru,  annexed  to  ihe 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Ticllas. 

SOCOTA,  NuESTRA  Sennora  de  la  Con- 
CEPCioN  de,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  has  the  singularity  of  enjoying  in 
its  district  all  the  different  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, of  cold  and  heat,  within  a  very  small  dis- 
tance of  each  other;  and  it  conseouently  abounds 
in  every  kind  of  vegetable  proauction.  It  has 
very  good  breeds  of  horses,  mules,  and  other 
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cattle,  and  the  inhabitants  make  good  leather 
and  exquisite  cheeses,  in  which  it  carries  on  a 
flourishing  commerce ;  but  they  are  afflicted  with 
the  disease  of  the  coiosy  or  sweUings  in  the  throat, 
though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  settlements.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  900  housekeepers,  and  40  In- 
dians.   Sixteen  leagues  n.  e.  ofTunja. 

SOCUIGA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  tne  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  Snowy  Sierra,  and 
enters  the  Cesar6.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  BadiUo,  given  it  by  the  governor  of  this  title. 

SODOMS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Iroquees ;  where  the 
English  have  a  fort  and  establishment,  between 
the  lake  Ontario  and  the  river  Seneca. 

rSODUS,  Great,  agulf  connected  vrith  the  5. 
side  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  a  short  and  narrow  en- 
trance. It  is  about  nine  miles  long,  and  four 
broad,  and  has  an  island  in  the  e.  part.  The  town 
called  Sodus,  stands  on  the  to.  side,  near  the 
s.  w.  part  of  the  bay,  or  gulf;  about  20  miles  «. 
of  Geneva,  26  s.  w.  of  Oswego  Fort,  and  90  e.  of 
NiaMra.l 

SOGAMOSO,  an  antient  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bogota ;  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of 
Tunja,  from  which  capital  it  was  two  leagues 
distant,  and  was  then  subject  to  a  prince,  who 
was  the  high  priest  of  the  nation  of  the  Moscas 
Indians.  It  was  conquered  by  Gonzalo  Ximenez 
de  Quesada,  is  of  limited  extent,  and  is  watered 
by  a  river  from  whence  it  took  its  name,  and 
afterwards  called  Iraca.  It  is  of  a  benign  and 
healthy  temperature,  and  now  a  corregimiento  of 
Indians,  dependent  on  the  province  ofTunja. 

S06AMO8,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the  cor^ 
regimiento  of  the  former  province  and  kingdom. 
In  the  time  of  the  Indian  gentilism  it  was  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  prince  and  high 
pnest,  called  Sogamuxi,  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted to  Sogamoso.  Here  it  was  that  the  In- 
dians had  their  temples,  extremely  sumptuous, 
and  the  inner  parts  adorned  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones;  the  same  being  the  deposits  of  tneir 
idols.  These  temples  were  one  night  accidentally 
set  fire  to  by  two  Spanish  soldiers,  who  had  en- 
tered to  rob  them ;  and,  according  to  all  the  his- 
torians, the  fire  lasted  in  this  setuement  for  the 
space  of  five  years. 

It  is  situate  on  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain,  of 
a  cold  temperature,  but  healthy,  and  abounding 
in  wheat  of  the  best  quality,  as  well  as  in  barlev, 
maize,  tartuffles,  and  other  productions  of  a  cold 
dimate.    Here  they  make  many  woven  stufis  of 
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wool ;  such  as  quilts,  faaiaes,  hats,  &c.'  by  wKicli  the 
natives  carry  on  a  great  trade ;  especially  on  Fri- 
days, which  is  a  market-day,  at  which  assemble 
the  people  from  the  neighbouring  parts.    Its  po- 

Eulation  is  composed  of  more  tnan  500  house- 
eepers,  and  SOO  Indians.  In  die  parish,  whidi 
has  the  title  of  San  Sebastian,  is  venerated  an 
effigy  of  this  saint,  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y. 

In  this  valley  is  the  mouth  of  a  path  made  by 
hand  through  the  mountains;  and  which  begin- 
ning in  the  Lilanos  of  San  Juan,  extends  for  up- 
wards of  100  leagues.  It  is  asserted  that  by  tiiis 
road  came  the  BochicA,  which,  in  their  idiom, 
means  apostle,  to  preach  to  them  the  fidth;  ana 
this  matter  is  largely  treated  of  by  the  aiithors 
Zamora,  Oviedo,  Castellanos,  and  Piedrahita« 
[Twenty-eight  miles  it.  e.  ofTunja.] 

SoOAMoso,  another,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
district  and  government  of  S.  Juan  Giron^  in  the 
same  kingfdom ;  which  should  have  aboirt  40 
housekeepers.    Eight  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Sogamoso,  a  river  of  tlie  same  province.  See 
Chicamocha. 

S060CHI,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  same  aladiMa  mayor  and 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  is  of  a  cold  tempenp 
ture;  contains  Sll  families  of  Indians,  and  i^H 
leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

[SOIL  Cove,  a  settlement  on  Desert  Island  in 
the  district  of  Maine.] 

SOL  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  the  river  Amazonas, 
and  the  arm  which  forms  the  island  of  Marajo, 
between  the  river  Tama  and  the  settlement  of 
Cutiguba. 

SOLA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea ;  between 
those  of  Margarita  and  Los  Testigos ;  and  closest 
to  the  former,  on  the  e. 

SOLA6A,  a  principal  and  head  settlemait 
of  the  district  of  tne  alcaldia  maycr  of  Villalta  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  con- 
tains 172  families  of  Indians,  and  is  4|  leagues 
s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

[SOLANGO,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pern; 
SI  miles  n.  by  w.  from  Colanchc  River,  and  12  s. 
of  Port  Callo.] 

SOLANO,  S.  Francisco,  a  bay  of  the  coast 
of  the  S.  Sea,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Choc6  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  keeps 
this  name  from  a  settlement  which  it  had  in  itj 
and  of  which  nothing  but  the  vestiges  remain. 

Solano,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Costarica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gnatemala. 
It  runs  w»  and  enters  the  S.  Sea,  two  leagues  from 
the  settlement  of  Esparza. 
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[SOLAR,  MoRRO)  or  Cape  Sola,  oo  the 
coast  of  Peru,  is  10  miles  $.  of  Lima.] 

SOLDADO,  Island  of,  a  small  island,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Bay  of  Chaguaramas,  formed  by 
two  channels  of  toe  river  Orinoco :  discovered 
by  Admiral  Christoval  Colon,  in  his  fourth  voy- 
age, and  who  named  it  EscoUo  del  Gallo.  It 
is  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel-mouth  of 
Sierpe. 

SoLDAno,  San  Miguel  be,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tlacolula 
and  akaU&a  mayor  of  Xalapa  in  Nueva  Espafia : 
founded  40  years  since  in  the  sierra  of  the  same 
name,  and  which  is  in  the  high  road  to  Mexico. 
It  contains  45  families  of  Indians,  dedicated  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  breeding  of  swine- 
cattle.    One  league  n,  of  its  head  settlement. 

[SOLDIER'S  Gut,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  the  W.  Indies,  e. 
of  Half  Moon  Bay,  and  also«.  of  Christ  Church.] 

SOLDINA,  or  Mercadillo,  a  river  of  the 

Province  and  corregimiento  of  Panches  in  the 
f uevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  Pa- 
ramo of  Rueiz,  and  enters  the  grand  river  Mag- 
dalena. 

SOLDOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucumin  in  Peru,  belonging  to 
the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santi- 
ago  del  Estero ;  it.  of  this,  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Dulce. 

[SOLEBURY,  a  township  in  Buck's  County, 
Pennsylvania.] 

SOLEDAD,  DE  LAS  Canoas,  a  settlement  of 
Indians  of  the  Mecos  nations,  in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tamazunchale  and  akal* 
dSa  mayor  of  Yalles  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  has 
12  Spanish  fiimilies,  with  whom  dwell  upon  very 
sociable  terms  about  30  &milies  of  Indians.  The 
temperature  is  benign,  and  the  soil  yields  abun- 
dant crops  of  vegetable  productions,  particularly 
maiae,  which  thev  sell  in  the  neighbouring  juris- 
dictions with  sufficient  profit.  This  settlement  is 
formed  from  a  reduccion  of  Indians,  when  the 
Count  Fuenclara  was  viceroy.  Thirty  leagues 
n.  of  its  capital. 

SoLEDAD,  another,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tlapacoya  and  akaUia  majfor  of 
Quatro  Villas.  It  contains  49  fiimilies  of  Indi- 
ans, who  cultivate  some  cochineal,  maize,  seeds, 
and  fruits,  and  cut  wood,  in  which  they  trade. 
Three  leagues  n.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

So  LED  AD,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
▼emment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Ghranada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river  Mag^ 
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dalena,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  on 
which  is  the  capital. 

So  LED  AD,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Napo. 

SoLEDAD,  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espapa ;  5.  of  the 
settlement  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena. 

SoLEDAD,  another,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  ide 
Leon,  in  N.  America. 

So  LED  AD,  another,  with  the  surname  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte ;  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
by  the  religious  of  San  Francisco,  in  New 
Mexico. 

SoLEDAD,  another,  which  is  an  asciento  of 
silver-mines,  in  the  province  and  corregifnienio 
of  Caxamarquilla  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru^  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chilia. 

SoLEDAD,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  in 
the  province  ancf  government  of  Yeragua  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  is  a  very  larce 
semicircle,  and  in  its  centre  are  three  islanoi^ 
called  Sebaco,  La  Oobernadora,  and  Los  Le« 
ones,  besides  two  others,  smaller. 

SoLBDAD,  a  desert  place,  or  monastery  of  thq 
barefooted  Carmelites,  in  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Espada ;  situate  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  three  leagues  it.  w.  of  Mexico ;  the 
same  spot  being  surrounded  by  a  high  stone- 
wall, seven  leagues  in  circumference^  and  there 
being  in  this  wall  certain  caves  formed  out  of 
the  stone,  which  serve  as  so  many  chapels ;  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  chapels  of  Montserrat  in 
Cataluna.  In  this  convent  tne  provincial  chapter 
is  celebrated;  and  here  are  gardens  of  more  than 
two  miles  in  extent,  in  which  grow  the  most  de- 
licate European  fruits. 

SOLENTINAZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala ;  in  a  small  island  in  the  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua. 

[SOLIMOES.  See  Madeba  River;  also 
the  article  Marannon.] 

SOLIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  alcal* 
dia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

SoLis,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Grande, 
a  river  of  the  province  and  government  of  Bue* 
nos  Ayres  in  Peru ;  which  runs  from  n,  to  s,  and 
empties  itself  in  the  Plata  at  its  entrance  between 
the  islands  of  Floras  and  Maldonado. 

SoLis,  another  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former,    with  the  surname  of' 
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Chico,  to  distinguish  it.    It  has  the  same  course, 
and  terminates  to  the  s,  w.  of  the  former. 

SOLI-YINOKOU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
eorreginUento  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
It  rises  at  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  and  volcano 
of  Tucap^l,  runs  straight  to  the  s,  and  enters  the 
Biobio. 

SOLOCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Cheto. 

[SOLODAD,  or  Soledad  Port,  on  the  c.  side 
of  the  easternmost  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  was 
formerly  called  Port  Louis.  The  inner  part  of  the 
harbour  lies  in  lat.  51^  34^  s.  and  in  long.  58^  w.l 

SOLOLA,  and  Atitan,  a  province  and  alcat' 
dla  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  in  N. 
America;  bounded  n.oy  the  provinces  of  Quesal- 
tenango  and  Totanicapan,  s,  by  the  sea,  w.  by 
the  province  of  San  Antonio  de  Suchitepeque, 
and  e.  by  the  valley  of  Guatemala.  It  is  of  a 
limited  extent  but  veir  fertile  in  wheat  of  excel- 
lent quality,  especially  in  that  part  called  De 
Polopo,  and  this  wheat,  together  with  the  g'ar- 
banxosj  is  highlv  esteemed.  It  produces  many 
vegetables  and  fruits,  amongst  which  the  Chumbo 
figs  pass  for  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  fabri- 
cates a  considerable  portion  of  cotton,  and  with 
all  the  above  articles  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  other  provinces. 

The  Lake  of  Atit&n  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  extent  of  this  province.  This  lake  is  six 
or  seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and  on  its 
shores  are  esteblished  the  finest  setdements ;  and 
it  has  this  singular  property,  that  although  it  be 
entered  by  several  very  considerable  rivers,  it  al- 
ways keeps  the  same  level ;  the  natural  inference 
of  which  IS,  that  it  has  some  subterraneous  vent. 
In  the  5.  part  of  this  lake  the  currents  are  vio- 
lent, and  tne  sounding  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  is 
there  any  strand  save  that  by  Atitin  and  Polopo. 
The  water  is  extremely  cold,  notwithstanding 
the  temperature  of  the  province  is  hot.  No  fish 
breed  in  this  lake,  a  circumstance  attributed  to 
its  coldness,  though  the  Indians  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  owing  to  a  visitation  of  providence 
on  a  certain  aicalde  mayor,  who  had  committed 
many  excesses  against  the  fisheries. 

Tne  greater  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  province 
is  carried  on  by  great  canoes,  inasmuch  as  the 
land-routs  are  extremely  rocky  and  difficult,  and 
the  whole  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  full 
of  ravines.  Here  are  two  volcanoes,  the  one  of 
which  is  called  Atit&n,  and  the  other  S0I0I&. 
Both  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  lake. 
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SoXiOLA,  the  capital,  is  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Asuncion.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  reliffious  of 
S.  Francisco,  who  were  the  curates,  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  regular  clergy.  It  is  a  large 
town,  and  full  of  inhabitants,  the  which  amount 
to  4700  Indians  of  various  nations,  such  as  the 
Quiches,  Sotohiles,  and  Kazehicj^ueles.  Twelve 
leagues  fix>m  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

The  other  settlements  are, 
Santa  Lucia  Utat&n,       San  Juan  de  los  Le- 
Santa  Cruz,  prosos, 

San   Francisco  Pana-    San  Joseph, 
jachel,  Santiago  Atitan, 

San  Lucas  Tolini4n, 
San  Pedro  de  la  1a- 


guna, 
Santa  Clara, 
La  Yisitadon. 


La  Concepcion, 

San  Miguel  Pochuta, 

San  Jorge, 

San  Andi*es, 

Santa  Maria  Magda- 
lena  del  Patulul, 

[SOLOMON'S  Isles,  or  Lawd  of  thb  Absa- 
CIDE8,  a  ffroup  of  islands,  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  which  there  has  been  much  dispute,  Ue 
about  1850  Spanish  leagues  w.  o(  the  coast  of 
Peru,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Guinea,  between 
lat.  5°  and  12^  8""  s.  and  between  long.  154^  and 
16S^  e.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Mendana, 
in  his  first  voyage  in  1567.  Herrera,  in  his  de- 
scription of  tnese  islands,  reckons  18  principal 
ones  belonging  to  the  group,  firom  50  to  300 
leagues  in  circumference,  besides  many  of  a 
smaller  size.  The  air  of  these  islands  is  salubri- 
ous, the  soil  fertile,  the  inhabitants  numerous, 
and  of  different  shades  firom  white  to  black.  The 
principal  of  these  islands  are,  St.  Isabella,  (whidi 
see);  St.  Geors^e,  St. Mark,  St. Nicholas,  Florida, 
the  Island  of  ralras,  &c.] 

[SOLON,  a  military  township  of  New  York, 
Onondago  County ;  about  89  miles  n.  w.  firom 
Susquehannah  River,  and  31  s.  firom  Lake  Oneida. 
It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Homer, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1794.] 

SOLOYA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas ;  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Bellin,  engineer  in  ordinarv  to  the  king  of  France, 
in  his  general  map  and  description,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Iza  or  Putumayo. 

SOMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cuman&,  which  rises  in  the  sierra 
of  Imataca,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Cuyuni  by  the 
n.  side. 
-  [SOMBAVERA  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies. 

See  SOMBRBRO.] 
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rSOMBELLO  Point,  w.  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Darien, 
is  five  miles  n.  of  Francisco  River.] 

SOMBRERETE,  a  settlement  of  the  provinee 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo 
Rejno  de  Grenada,  at  a  small  dirtance  from  the 
city  of  San  Carlos  to  the  s. 

SoMBRERETB,  another  settlement,  in  the  Nu- 
evo Rejno  de  Leon. 

[SoMBRERETE,  the  head  town  and  residence 
of  a  dUputacum  de  mineria^  (deputation  of  mine- 
ralogy) in  the  intendancy  of  Zacatecas  in  Nueva 
Espana.] 

SOMBRERO,  or  Sam brero,  a  small  island 
4>f  the  N.  Sea,  one  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribes,  of 
the  figure  of  a  hat,  and  thus  called  by  the  Spar 
niards,  who  discovered  it.  It  is  about  a  league 
long,  and  the  same  broad,  and  lies  between  the 
island  of  Anguila  and  that  of  Anegada  one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  33  miles  it.  w.  of  the  former.  It 
is  entirely  desert  and  abandoned. 

[It  was  on  this  island  that  the  unfortunate  sea- 
man JeSery  was  so  inhumanly  left  by  order  of 
his  captain,  for  the  offence  of  having  tapped  a 
barrel  of  beer  when  the  water  of  his  Bntannic 
Majesty's  briir  ran  short  and  the  crew  were  al- 
lowanced. Aner  ei^ht  dats  sufiering  from  thirst 
and  hunger,  supporting  life  by  a  few  limpits  that 
he  picked  up  on  the  shore,  and  a  little  rain  water 
he  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  he  was  pro- 
videntially delivered  from  his  distressing  situa- 
tion by  the  schooner  Adam,  of  Marble  Head, 
John  Dennis,  which  touched  at  the  isle,  took  him 
off,  and  landed  him  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Som- 
brero is  in  lat.  18°  ST  M"'  n.  long.  63°  28^  3(K^  »•] 

Sombrero,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Ghranada  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Guarico, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  of  Carrizal  by  the  n. 
part 

Sombrero,  another,  with  the  dedicatoiy  title 
of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Concepcion,  in  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  city  of  S.  Sebastian  de  los  Rfves ; 
bounded  e.  by  the  settlement  of  Barbacoas,  nrom 
whence  it  is  \i  leagues  w.  by  the  town  of  Cala- 
ba^D,  40  miles  to  tne  «.  w. ;  n.  by  the  settlement 
of  Ortiz,  13  leagues. 

Its  territorv  is  nearly  full  of  sabanasy  in  which 
breed  an  innnite  number  of  neat  cattle,  mules, 
and  horses,  of  which  consists  its  principal  com- 
merce. In  the  parish-church  is  venerated  on  an 
altar  by  the  side  of  the  epistle-side  a  miraculous 
image  of  Nuestra  Senora,  called  Del  Arroyo, 
paiated  on  a  stone  which  is  said  to.  have  been 
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found  some  SO  years  ago  bv  two  bots  whilst 
bathing.  The  population  or  this  settlement  is 
composed  of  21SS  persons  of  Spaniards,  Indians, 
Mulattoes,  MusUesy  and  Negroes. 

Sombrrro,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  in  jPeru,  which  runs 
w.  and  enters  the  Plata,  near  the  city  of  Cor- 
rientes. 

SOMELSDYCK,  a  colony  of  the  Dutch  or 

EBu*t  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  where  the  rivers 
ommewine  and  Cotich  unite,  and  where  there 
is  a  good  and  well-furnished  fortress.  Here  the 
Dutch  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade,  as  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  abounding  in  sugar-cane9,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  coffee. 

SOMERS.    See  Bermudas. 

rSoMERs,  a  township  of  Conriecticut,  on  the 
n.  line  of  Tolland  County,  which  separates  it 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  contains 
about  ISOO  inhabitants,  and  is  15  miles  n.  e.  of 
Hartford.] 

SOMERSET,  a  county  of  Mainland. 

Somerset,  a  city  of  this  county. 

Somerset,  a  town  of  the  United  States. 

[Somerset,  a  township  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Somerset,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Wind- 
ham County;  10  or  IS  miles  n.  e.  of  Ben- 
nington.] 

[Somerset,  a  post-town  of  Massachusetts, 
Bristol  County,  and  on  Taunion  River.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1790,  and  contains  1151  inhabi- 
t^ts.  It  is  nine  miles  e.  of  Warren  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  38  s.  of  Boston.] 

[Somerset,  a  well-cultivated  county  in  New 
Jersey,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  great  road  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  The  soil,  especially  on 
RaKiton  River  and  its  branches,  is  ffood,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  of  wmch  great 
({uantities  are  annually  exported.  It  is  divided 
into  six  townships,  which  have  three  churches  for 
Presbyterians,  nve  for  the  Dutch  reformed,  one 
for  Dutch  Lutherans,  and  one  for  Anabaptists. 
It  contains  lSyS96  inhabitants,  including  1810 
slaves.] 

[Somerset,  the  capital  of  the  above  county  ; 
situate  on  the  w.  side  of  Millstone  River.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  ffaol,  and  about  SO 
houses.    It  is  23  miles  n.  of  Trenton.] 

[Somerset,  a  county  of  Maryland ;  bounded 
e,  by  the  State  of  Delaware  and  Worcester 
County,  and  w»  by  the  waters  of  Chesapeak  B^. 
It  contains  15,610  inhabitants,  inclucung  7070 
slaves.    Washington  Academy,  in  this  county, 
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was  inrtitued  by  law  in  1779.  It  was  fbimded, 
and  is  supported  by  irohintaiy  subscriptions  and 
private  donations ;  is  authorised  to  receive  ffifts 
and  legacies,  and  to  hold  9000  acres  of  land.  J 

[Somerset,  a  new  county  of  Pennsylvania ; 
bounded  it.  by  Huntingdon  and  s.  by  Alleghany 
Countv  in  Maryland,  and  is  divided  into  five 
townships.] 

[SOMERSWORTH,  a  township  of  Stratford 
County,  New  Hampshire,  19  miles  from  Ports- 
mouth, containing  943  inhabitants.  It  was  taken 
firom  Dover,  from  which  it  lies  adjoining  to  the 
n.  e. ;  and  incorporated  in  1754.  A  dreadful 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  happened  here 
in  May  1779.] 

SOMONDOGO,  a  settlement  of  the  pt-ovince 
and  correetmiento  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  GhranaSa;  in  the  ancient  province  of  Tensa, 
and  in  the  valley  of  this  nbme.  It  is  of  a  mild 
temperature,  and  produces  fruits  of  a  warm  cli- 
mate, such  as  sugar-canes,  plantains,  maize, 
vucasj  anniseed,  and  a  quantity  o(  garbanzos.  In 
its  district  is  the  celebrated  mineral  mountain 
abounding  in  emeralds,  which  was  discovered  in 
I6S7,  by  Pedro  Fernandez  V alenzuek,  and  An- 
tonio Diaz  Cardoso ;  from  whence  immense  riches 
have  been  extracted,  and  by  which  the  settle- 
ment has  been  well  peopled,  though  the  above 
labour  having  decreased,  the  popmation  is  now 
reduced  to  800  housekeepers  and  100  Indians. 
[Twenty-nine  miles  s.  e.  of  Tunja,  and  61  if.  e. 
of  Santa  F^.1 

SOMPALliON,  Santiago  de,  a  city  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  founded  in  1544  by 
Fernando  V  aides,  on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river 
Maffdalena :  40  leagues  distant  from  Tenerifie, 
14  from  Talameque,  and  70  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  took  its  name  from  a  settlement  of 
Indians  that  was  established  there,  called  Som- 
pallos.  But  this  unfortunate  city  was  demolished 
Dv  the  infidels  as  soon  as  it  was  founded,  and  no- 
tnine  but  the  memory  of  it  remains.  ' 

SONAITA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sonora  in  N.  America. 

SONCHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Levanto. 

SONCOK,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Atacama,  and  bishopric  of  Chai^ 
cas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

SONDA.    See  Samballos. 

SONDA,  BuENA,  a  shoal  of  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, near  Gape  Santo  Tom6. 
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SONDONDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimknio  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Cabana. 

SONDOR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Piura  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Huancabamba.  It  was  fdrmeriy  of 
consideration,  but  has  now  fiiUen  into  great 
decay.  It  is  situate  on  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  and  of  the  province  of  Jaen,  on 
the  It.  shore  of  the  river  Huancabamba,  on  a 
beautiful  and  pleasant  spot,  in  the  high  road  lead- 
ing to  Jaen  and  to  Tomependa.  Its  whole  popu- 
lation is-composed  of  Indians.    In  lat.  5^  s. 

SONDORILLO,  a  setdement  of  the  same 
province  and  corregimienio  as  the  former,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  upon  which  that  stands.  This 
is  small. 

SONETES,  Island  of  Rattle-Snakes,  is  in 
Lake  Erie  of  Canada,  near  its  w.  coast,  and  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Mirisagues. 

S0N60,  a  large  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  corregimienio  of  jjarecaxa,  and  ardi* 
nishopric  of  Charcas  in  Peru ;  situate  in  a  moun- 
tainous and  rough  spot.  The  natives  rose  asainst 
the  Spaniards  in  I78S,  putting  many  to  death; 
but  in  the  fi>llowing  year  th^  returned  to  their 
obedience. 

[SoNOo  River,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  is 
ibrmed  by  two  branches  which  unite  in  Ray- 
mondtown,  about  three  miles  from  Sebago  Pond. 
The  longest  branch  rises  in  Greenland,  about 
three  miles  from  Amariscoggin  River,  wlu&re  is  a 
pond  called  Songo  Pond,  two  miles  long.  This 
stream,  which  pursues  a  s.  course  for  at  least  70 
miles,  is  so  free  from  rapids,  that  timber  may  be 
brought  conveniently  from  within  a  tew  miles  ol 
its  head.  The  other  branch  comes  fttm  Water- 
ford  and  Suncook,  and  passes  through  a  number 
of  small  ponds ;  then  mllinff  into  Long  Pond,  it 
proceeds  through  Brandy  Pond,  and  meets  the 
other '  branch.  It  is  boatablc  its  whole  length, 
85  miles.  See  Orangetown  or  GRBBNLANn, 
and  Sebago  Pond.] 

SONLAHUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  5.  and  en- 
ters the  sea  very  abundantly,  to  the  w.  of  the 
Movila. 

SONO,  a  settlement  of  ibe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil,  and  kingdom  of  Quito^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Guayaquil,  in  the  «• 
part,  and  on  the  shore  opposite  the  capital. 

SoNo,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  whidi 
is  small,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Pftratinga^ 
just  before  this  joins  the  Tocantines. 
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SONOMARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
nnd  carregimiefUo  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Pern. 

SONOHA,  S.  Juan  Baptista  db,  a  province 
and  government ;  bounded  n.  hy  nations  of  In- 
dians but  little  known,  $.  hy  the  province  of  Bi- 
naloa,  e.  by  the  province  of  Taraumara,  and  w. 
by  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Caliibmias,  following 
the  coast  its  whole  extent  for  more  than  100 
leagues,  and  being  about  350  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, as  to  that  part  which  has  been  recon- 
noitred and  is  settled.  It  was  discovered  in 
1596  by  Captain  Sebastian,  a  Vizcayan,  when 
be  went  to  discover  and  reconnoitre  the  Cali- 
fbmias. 

It  takes  its  name  from  a  valley  it  has,  of  more 
than  €0  leagues  long,  and  which  the  first  Spa- 
niards called  La  Sefiora,  and  in  which  governed 
a  cadqucy  ox  regular  chief,  over  the  infinite  In- 
dians widi  whom  these  countries  were  peopled. 
The  same  Indians  voluntarily  solicited  instruc- 
tion in  the  Cadiolic  fidth  in  1638 ;  and  on  their 
having  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Je- 
suits, the  &ther  Bartolom^  Castano  went  out  on 
the  mission  and  baptised  many.  His  labours 
were  imitated  by  several  others ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  fi>undine  S5  settlements  of  the  Indians, 
called  the  Pimas  fiaxos,  Opatas,  Tobas,  Tequia- 
mas,  Hequis,  Pimas  Altos,  Ceris,  Tepocas,  and 
Guaimas ;  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  latter  na- 
"fion,  dwell  in  the  finest  valleys.  Such  vallevs, 
however,  a,*  ver^  few,  and  a^,  properly  8pe4- 
mg,  ramifications  of  the  mother  sierra  ;  nor  can 
they  be  approached  without  that  sierra  being  first 
passed. 

This  province  is  watered  by  many  rivers  and 
streams,  which  make  it  most  abundantly  irri- 

Gted,  and  very  fertile  for  crops  of  maize,  French 
ans,  and  wheat ;  as  also  for  vines  yielding  ex- 
cellent grapes,  although  in  no  quantity,  either 
from  want  of  attention  in  the  Indians  or  from 
their  ignorance  in  the  cultivation  of  them.  The 
territory  also  yields  many  other  fruits,  as  well  of 
America  as  of  Euro])e  ;  also  pulse  and  garden- 
herbs.  It  has  many  silver-mines,  the  wondng  of 
which  is  not  worth  speaking  of,  owing  to  the 
great  expense  of  labour. 

As  a  defence  to  the  settlements  of  this  pro- 
vince arainst  the  invasions  of  the  Apaches  In- 
dians, there  have  been  established,  at  difierent 
periods,  five  garrisons,  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  troops,  and  of  the  names  of  Visani, 
San  relipc  de  Jesus  Guevavi,  Horcasitas,  Coro 
de  Guacni,  Pitiqui,  Rio  Chico,  and  Buenavista. 

In  1744,  the  fether  Jacobo  Sedelmair,  a  Jesuit, 
reconnoitred  this  province  to  find  a  pass  by  the 
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n.  to  reduce  the  province  of  Moqui,  fan  inde* 
pendent  nation  or  Indians  since  16^ J;  and  in 
1765,  the  inhabitants  of  Sonora,  efnraged  at  the 
hostilities  they  had  experienced  from  the  infidel 
Indians,  sent  to  the  viceroy,  then  the  Mariguis  d^ 
Croix,  and  besought  him  that  he  would  ndmish 
them  with  troops  and  arms  for  their  defence. — 
Although  the  royal  cofiers  were  at  that  time  in 
a  very  low  state,  a  sum  was  raised  by  means  of 
the  commerce  of  the  province,  and  bv  the  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals,  equal  to  200,000  dol- 
lars, and  an  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  Don  J  oseph  de  Galves^  who  was,  at 
that  time,  in  that  kingdom.  A  six  years*  war 
was  the  event,  before  tnat,  in  1771,  he  could  re* 
duce  those  barbarous  tribes. 

In  pursuing  them,  he  traversed  with  his  army 
over  parts  hitherto  unattetnpted  by  Spanituxis, 
and  in  some  of  the  sierras  through  Which  he 
passed,  discovered  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  in  the  spot  called  La  Cienequilla,  which  is  a 
Uarmra  of  upwards  of  14  leagues  long,  were 
found  only  two  foot  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth  lumps  of  gold  of  such  magnitude,  as  that 
one  alone  should  w^igh  nine  marks ;  and  thus 
were  many  thousands  of  marks  of  gold  collected, 
without  even  the  trouble  of  washing  the  earth 
from  off  it.  Indeed,  such  were  the  riches  of  this 
mine^  that  some  intelligent  persons  have  asserted 
that  it  mi^ht  have  produced  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  afiair  soon  caused  no  less  than  8000  per- 
sons immediately  to  settle  here.  The  form  of 
the  government  of  the  province  was  changed, 
and  a  commandant-general  appointed,  who  was 
Don  Theodore  de  Croix,  knight  of  Croix,  and  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  now  colonel  and  director 
of  the  regiment  of  the  Royal  Walloon  Guards ; 
and,  in  honour  of  this  expedition,  the  aforesaid 
Don  Joseph  de  Galvez  took  the  title  of  La  So- 
nora ;  though  some  years  after,  and  on  another 
occasion,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Castilla. 

[Humboldt  thus  describes  that  tract  of  country 
which  he  denominates  the  Intendancv  of  Sonora. 
This  intendancy ,  which  is  still  more  thinly  peopled 
than  that  of  Durango,  extends  along  the  Gulf  of 
California,  called  aJso  the  Sea  of  Cortez,  for 
more  than  S80  leagues  from  the  great  bay  of 
Bayona,  or  the  Rio  del  Rosario.  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  formerfy  icalled  Rio  de  Bal- 
zas,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  missionary  monks 
Pedro  Nadral  and  Marcos  de  Niza  made  astro- 
nomical observations  in  the  16th  century.  The 
breadth  of  the  intendancy  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. From  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  S7th 
degree  the  breadth  scarcely  exceeds  50  leagues  ;J 
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[but  further  n.  towards  the  Rio  Gila,  it  increases 
so  considerably,  that  on  the  parallel  of  Arispe 
it  is  more  than  128  leagues. 

The  intendancy  of  Sonora  comprehends  an  ex- 
tent of  hilly  country  of  greater  sur&ce  than  the 
half  of  France ;  but  its  absolute  population  is  not 
equal  to  the  fourth  of  the  most  peopled  depart- 
ment of  that  empire.  The  intendant  who  resides 
in  the  town  of  Arispe  has  the  charce,  as  well  as 
the  intendant  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  several  provinces,  which  have  pre- 
served the  particular  names  which  they  had  be- 
fore the  union.  The  intendancv  of  Sonora,  con- 
sequently, comprehends  the  three  provinces  of 
Cinaloa  or  Sinaloa,  Ostimury,  and  Sonora  Pro- 
per. The  first  extends  from  the  Rio  del  Rosario 
to  the  Rio  del  Fuerte ;  the  second  from  the  Rio 
del  Fuerte  to  the  Rio  del  Ma^o ;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Sonora,  called  also  m  old  maps  by  the 
name  of  New  Navarre,  includes  all  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  intendancy.  The  small  district 
of  Cinaloa  is  now  looked  on  as  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cinaloa.  The  intendancy  of  Sonora  is 
bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  sea ;  on  the  s,  by  the 
intendancy  of  Guadalaxara ;  and  on  the  e.  by  a 
very,  uncultivated  part  of  New  Biscay.  Its  »• 
limits  are  veiy  uncertain.  The  villages  De  la 
Pimeria  alta  are  separated  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Gila  hy  a  region  inhabited  by  independent 
Indians,  or  which  neither  the  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  presidios,  nor  the  monks  posted  in  the 
neighbouring  missions,  have  been  hitherto  able 
to  make  the  conquest. 

From  the  port  of  Guitivis,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Mayo,  called  also  Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo, 
the  courier  embarks  for  California,  charged  with 
the  dispatches  of  the  government  and  the  public 
correspondence.  This  courier  goes  on  horseback 
from  Guatemala  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
from  thence  by  Guadalaxara  and  the  Rosario  to 
Guitivis.  After  crossing  in  a  lancha  the  sea  of 
Cortez,  he  disembarks  at  the  village  of  Loreto 
in  Old  California.  From  this  village  letters  are 
sent  from  mission  to  mission  to  Monterey  and 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  situate  in  New  Cali- 
fornia under  lat.  37^  4kS^n.  They  thus  traverse 
a  route  of  posts  of  more  than  920  leagues,  that 
is  to  say,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  Lisbon 
to  Cherson.  The  river  of  Yaoui,  or  Sonora,  has 
a  course  of  considerable  lengtn ;  it  takes  its  rise 
in  the  w,  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  of  which 
the  crest,  by  no  means  very  elevated,  passes  be- 
tween Arispe  and  the  Presidio  de  Fronteras.  The 
small  port  of  Guay  mas  is  situate  near  its  mouth. 
The  most  n.  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Sonora 


bears  the  name  of  Pimeria,  on  account  of  a  nu- 
merous tribe  of  Pimas  Indians  who  inhabit  it^ 
These  Indians,  for  the  most  part,  live  under  the 
domination  of  the  missionary  monks,  and  follow 
the  catholic  rituaL  The  Pimeria  Alta  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pimeria  Baxa ;  the  latter 
contains  the  Presidio  de  Buena vista ;  the  former 
extends  from  the  militair  post  (presidio)  of  Ter- 
nate  to  the  Rio  Gila.  This  hilly  country  of  the 
Pimeria  Alta  is  the  Choco  of  N.  America.  All 
the  ravins,  and  even  plains,  contain  gold  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  alluvious  land.  PepiUu 
of  pure  gold,  of  the  weight  of  from  two  to  tnree 
kilogrammes,  (from  51b.  to  81b.  troy)  have  been 
found  there.  But  these  lavaderos  are  by  no  means 
diligently  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent incursions  of  the  independent  Indians,  and 
especially  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, which  must  be  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance in  this  uncultivated  country.  Further  n, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Ascensioiiy 
live  a  very  warlike  race  of  Indians,  the  Seris^ 
to  whom  several  Mexican  scteans  attribute  an 
Asiatic  origin,  on  account  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween their  name  and  that  of  the  Sen,  placed  by 
ancient  geographers  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Ottorocoras  to  the  e.  of  Scythia  extra  Imaum. 

There  has  been  hitherto  no  permanent  com- 
munication between  Sonora,  New  Mexico,  and 
New  California,  although  the  court  of  Madrid 
has  frequently  ^iven  orders  for  the  formation  of 
presidios  and  missions  between  the  Rio  Gila  and 
the  Rio  Colorado.  The  extravagant  militaiy 
expedition  of  Don  Joseph  Galvez  did  not  serve 
to  establish  in  a  permanent  manner  the  n.  limits  of 
the  intendancy  of  Sonora.  Two  courageous  and 
enterprising  monks,  fathers  Garces  and  r  ont,  were 
able,  however,  to  go  by  land  through  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  independent  Indians  from  the 
missions  of  La  rimena  Alta  to  Monterey,  and 
even  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  without  cross- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Old  California.  This  bold 
enterprise,  on  which  the  college  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Queretaro  published  an  interesting  no- 
tice, has  also  furnished  new  information  relative 
to  the  ruins  of  La  Casa  Grande,  considered  by 
the  Mexican  historians  (Claviffero,  i.  p.  159)  as 
the  abode  of  the  Aztecs  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Rio  Gila  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuiy. 

Father  Francisco  Garces,  accompanied  by  Fa- 
ther Font,  (see  Chronica  Seraiica  de  el  Colegio 
de  Propaganda  fede  de  Queretaro,  por  Fray 
Domingo  Arricivitor,  Mexico,  1792,  torn.  ii.  p. 
396,  426,  and  402,)  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
observations  of  latitude,  set  out  from  the  Pre-] 
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[sidio  dllorcasitas  on  the  80th  April,  IT73.  After 
a  journey  of  11  days  they  arrived  at  a  vast  and 
beautifiil  plain,  one  leaguers  distance  froni  the 
5.  bank  of  the  Rio  GOa.  They  there  discovered 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Aztec  city,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  the  edifice  called  La  Casa  Grande. 
These  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  ground  of  more 
than  a  scjuare  league.  The  Casa  Grande  is 
exactly  laid  down  according  to  the  four  cardinal 

Kints,  havine  from  n.  to  s»  136  metres  (or  445 
^t)  in  length,  and  from  e.  to  w.  84  metres  (or 
S76  feet)  in  breadth.  It  is  constructed  of  claj 
(tapia).  The  pisis^  or  cases  in  which  the  clay  is 
rammed  down  in  the  construction  of  a  clay  wall, 
arc  of  an  unequal  size,  but  symmetrically  placed. 
The  walls  are  19  decimeters  (or  three  feet  11 
inches)  in  thickness.  This  edifice  had  three 
stories  and  a  terrac^.  The  stair  was  on  the  out- 
side,  and  probably  of  wood.  The  same  kind  of 
construction  is  still  to  be  fisund  in  all  the  villages 
of  the  independent  Indians  of  the  Moqui  w,  from 
New  Mexico.  In  the  Casa  Grande  were  five 
apartments,  of  which  each  is  27.18  feet  in  length, 
10.82  feet  in  breadth,  and  11.48  feet  in  height, 
A  wall,  interrupted  by  large  towers,  surrounds 
the  princi[>al  edifice,  and  appears  to  have  served 
to  defend  it.  Father  Garces  discovered  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  artificial  canal,  which  brought  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Gila  to  the  town.  The  whole 
surrounding  plain  is  covered  with  broken  earthen 
pitchers  and  pots,  prettily  painted  in  white,  red, 
and  blue.  We  also  find  amidst  these  fragments 
of  Mexican  stone-ware  pieces  of  obsidian  (itztli)y 
a  very  curious  phenomenon,  because  it  proves 
tiiat  the  Aztecs  passed  through  some  unKnown 
n.  countiy  which  contains  this  volcanic  substance, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  abundance  of  obsidian  in 
New  Spain  which  suff&;ested  the  idea  of  razors 
and  arms  of  Itztli.  We  must  not,  however,  con- 
found the  ruins  of  this  city  of  the  Gila,  the  centre 
of  an  ancient  civilization  of  the  Americans,  with 
the  Casas  Grandes  of  New  Biscay,  situate  between 
the  presidio  of  Yanos  and  that  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura. The  latter  are  pointed  out  by  the  indige- 
nous, on  the  very  vague  supposition  that  the 
Aztic  nation,  in  their  migration  from  Aztlan  to 
Tula  and  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan,  made  three 
stations ;  the  first  near  the  lake  Teguyo  (to  the 
s.  of  the  fabulous  city  of  Quivira,  the  Mexican 
Dorado !)  the  second  at  the  Rie  Gila,  and  the 
third  in  the  environs  of  Yanos. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  plains  adjoining 
the  Casas  Grandes  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  who  have 
never  had  the  smallest  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Sonora,  deserve  by  no  means  the 


appellation  of  Indios  brows.  Their  social  civi- 
lization forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  state 
of  the  savages  who  wander  along  the  banks  of 
the  MissourVyand  other  parts  of  Canada.  Fathers 
Garces  and  Font  found  the  Indians  to  the  s.  of 
the  Rio  Gila  clothed  and  assembled  together,  to 
the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  in  villages 
which  they  call  Uturicut  and  Sutaquisan,  where 
they  peaceably  cultivate  the  soil.  They  saw 
fields  sown  with  maize,  cotton,  and  gourds. 
The  missionaries,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  these  Indians,  showed  them  a  pic- 
ture painted  on  a  large  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  in 
which  a  sinner  was  represented  burning  in  the 
flames  of  hell.  The  picture  terrified  them,  and 
they  entreated  Father  Garces  not  to  unrol  it  any 
more,  nor  speak  to  them  of  what  would  happen 
after  death.  These  Indians  are  of  a  gentle  and 
sincere  character.  Father  Font  explained  to  them 
bv  an  interpreter  the  security  which  prevailed  in 
tne  Christian  missions,  where  an  Indian  alcalde 
administered  justice.     The  chief  of  Uturicut  re- 

Iilied :  '^  This  order  of  things  may  be  necessary 
or  you.  We  do  not  steal,  and  we  very  seldom 
disagree ;  what  use  have  we  then  for  an  alcalde 
among  us  ?**  The  civilization  to  be  found  among 
the  Indians  when  we  approach  the  n.  w,  coast  of 
America,  from  the  33°  to  the  54^  of  latitude,  is  a 
very  striking  phenomenon,  which  cannot  but 
throw  some  lignt  on  the  history  of  the  first  mi- 
grations of  the  Mexican  nations. 

There  are  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Sonora 
one  city,  Arispe ;  two  towns,  viz.  Sonora  and 
Hostemuri;  4d  villages,  or  settlements,  15  pa- 
rishes, 43  missions,  20  forms,  or  haciendas^  and 
25  cottages,  or  ranchos. 

The  province  of  Cinaloa  contains  five  towns 
(Culiacan,  Cinaloa,  El  Rosario,  El  Fuerte,  and 
Los  Alamos),  92  villages,  SO  parishes,  14  hacten^ 
dasy  and  450  ranchos. 

In  1793  the  number  of  tributary  Indians  in 
the  province  of  Sonora  amounted  only  to  251, 
while  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  they  amounted 
to  1851.  This  last  province  was  more  anciently 
peopled  than  the  former. 

The  most  remarkable  places  of  the  intendancy 
of  Sonora  are :  Arispe,  Sonora,  Hostimuri,  Cu- 
liacan, Cinaloa,  El  Rosario,  Villa  del  Fuerte,  Los 
Alamos. 

The  population  of  this  intendancy  amotinted, 
in  1803,  to  121,400 :  the  extent  of  suriace,  in 
sauarc  Jeagues,  is  19,143 ;  making  the  number 
or  inhabitants  to  the  square  league  6.] 

Sonora.  The  capitalof  the  above  province 
a^d  intendancy,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San 
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Juan  Baptista.  It  is  a  real  of  mines  of  silver 
and  of  gold ;  and  from  these  it  derives  its  chief 
emolument.  [Its  present  population  is  about 
6400  soulsj  Its  curacy  is  collegiate,  and  in  lat. 
99^  4(K.  The  other  settlements  are  the  follow- 
ing, including  those  of  the  missions : 


Nacozan, 

Tepache, 

Motepore, 

Vavispe, 

Soledad, 

Guisuani, 

P6pulo, 

Toape, 

Concepcion, 

Tepetates, 

Tim^n, 

Caborca, 

Aribeti, 

Bazaraca, 

Guevavi, 

Anabas, 

Comurispas, 

Aigame, 

Pitiouin, 

San  Francisco, 

Los  Alamos, 

Batuco, 

San  Cosroe, 

Macameri, 

Cucurpe, 

San  Hip61ito, 

Nazacori, 

San  Ignacio, 

Laoripa, 

Guazava, 

Matape, 

Mobas, 

San  Estanislao, 

Ures, 


Babicora, 

Bajaconi, 

Aconchi, 

Guecapa, 

Banamichi, 

Apode, 

Dolores,    * 

Bacanutchi, 

SantaMaria  Soanca. 

Santa  Magdalena. 

Belen, 

Bacade, 

Oposura, 

Batuco, 

Teopari, 

San    Francisco    de 

Borja, 
Cinoquipa, 
Arispe, 
Chinapa, 
Bacoati, 
Basochuca, 
San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles, 
Merisicni, 
Remedios, 
Cananca, 
Cocospera, 
Tubutama, 
Onapa, 
Guachi, 
Cuquasarachi, 
Tecoripa, 
S.  Xavier  del  Bac. 


SONSONATE,  [or  Trinidad,]  a  province 
and  alcaUSa  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala 
in  N.  America :  bounded  8.  hj  the  S.  Sea ;  n,  by 
the  sierra;  e.  and  the  other  rhumbs  by  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaU&a  mayor  of  San  Salvador,  which 
surrounds  it;  and  w.  by  that  of  E^uintla  or 
Guazacapan.  Its  extent  is  S5  leagues  long,  and 
15  wide  at  the  broadest  part. 

It  is  of  a  very  hot  climate,  produces  some 
cacao^  which,  in  former  times,  was  in  greater 
abundance,  through  the  large  estates  miich  it 
had  of  this  production,  but  which  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned;  the  natives  having 
rather  addicted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo^  which  they  procure  from  a  plant  called 
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there  guiquilUey  this  being  the  chief  article  of 
commerce.  It  produces  also  much  sugar,  which 
they  make  in  the  enfi:ines ;  rice  and  starch,  made 
of yuca  root,  in  such  abundance,  as  by  these  two 
last  articles  to  supply  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Guatemala;  also  in  q/oit/o/t,  (sessamum)  from 
which  they  extract  a  certain  portion  of  oil.  Its 
territory  produces  no  wheat,  owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate;  and  what  is  necessary  is  there- 
fore provided  from  the  akaUSas  mayores  of  Xalapa 
and  Totonicapan.  It  has  laim  breeds  of  swine, 
which  it  senos  in  droves  to  the  capital ;  of  neat 
cattle ;  domestic  fowl,  fruit,  and  v^etaUes,  ne- 
cessary for  its  own  consumption,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  In  this  province  are  many 
muleteers,  who,  in  requasj  or  droves  of  25  to  50 
mules,  which  they  CBSlaiajos,  carry  on  the  traffic 
of  conveying  the  aforesaid  effects  to  the  port  of 
its  name,  and  to  the  capital.  It  is  watered  by 
various  rivers,  which  run  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  S.  Sea;  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
they  call  Del  Agua  Caliente  (of  warm  water), 
which  is  very  large,  and  enters  the  N.  Sea. 

In  its  jurisdiction  is  comprehended  the  cele- 
brated coast  of  Bilsamo,  whereon  is  found  the 
richest  balsam  known,  and  consequently  highly 
esteemed  in  all  parts.  The  population,  w^ich 
amounts  to  about  40,000  souls,  is  entirely  of 
Indians,  Mulattoes,  Negroes,  and  other  casts; 
although  there  are  not  wanting  some  Spanish 
families.  Along  the  whole  coast  of  the  S.  Sea 
the  waters  are  so  violent,  as  to  deserve  any  name 
rather  than  that  of  Pacific ;  and  as  the  only  com- 
mercial port  here,  called  Acajutla,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  large  bay,  in  which  vessels  lie 
exposed  to  the  inclemencv  of  the  weather,  and 
at  a  distance  from  land ;  it  rollows  that  the  lading 
and  unlading  of  merchandise  are  attended  with 
great  inconveniences,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
considerable  loss.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, vessels  do  not  fail  to  arrive  here  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Nueva  Espana,  Tierra  Firme,  and 
Peru ;  from  the  convenience  of  this  spot  being 
only  four  leagues  distant  from  the  capital,  and  of 
throwing  the  eflfects  immediately  into  the  interior 
provinces. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  with  the  de-^ 
dicatonr  title  of  Santissima  Trinidad;  beingr  a 
town  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name,  and  four  miles  from  the  port  of  Acajutla ; 
which  has  also  the  same  title,  in  the  S.  Sea,  and 
is  a  large  bay,  much  frequented  by  vessels  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Peru,  Tierra  Firm<?,  and  Nueva 
Espana,  conveying  the  greatest  part  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  witn  Guatemala. 
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It  has,  besides  the  parish  thurch,  three  oddk 
vents  of  religious ;  which  are  of  San  Francisco, 
S.  Domingo,  and  La  Merced ;  a  convent  for  fe- 
male orphians,  founded  bv  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Za« 
pata  and  Sandoval,  of  the  order  of  San  Affus- 
tin,  bishop  of  Vera  Paz.  Its  population,  which 
is  tolerably  large, .  is  composed  of  three  wards ; 
bearing  the  names  of  Sonsonate,  Mexicanos,  and 
San  Antonio ;  and  in  these  dwell  about  100  In« 
dians  and  1900  other  souls,  of  which  400  may  be 
Spaniards. 

This  town,  although  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance from  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  has  no 
fortification  or  defence  whatever.  In  its  vicinity 
runs  the  grand  Sierra  Apaneca  for  many  leagues 
from  e.  to  w.  and  in  it  are  three  volcanoes.  Its 
temperature  is  hot.  As  the  port  aforesaid  is  close 
to  tne  capital  of  the  kingdom  Guatemala,  there 
kre  in  the  vicinities  of  this  town  many  muleteers, 
masters  of  large  droves,  who  employ  themselves 
in  cariyihg  merchandise ;  and  as  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  commerce,  the  number  who  thus 
ffiin  their  livelihood  is  very  great.  [This  town 
18  distant  from  Guatemala  162  miles.  Lat.  13^ 
46' «.  long.  89°  45''  a.] 

S.  Pedro  Caluco,  Talmasuc, 

S.  Andres  Guaimango,    Comacagua, 

Santiago  Naulingo,        Theotepeque, 

S.  Mi|^uel  Jujuta,  Xicalapa, 

Asuncion  de  Avecha-     Chiltiupa, 
pan,  Asuncion  de  Izalco, 

Ataco,  San  Juan  Navizalco, 

Tacuba,  Sta.CatalinaMazapua^ 

S.  Sil vestre  Guaimaco,    San  Pedro  Pauztlan, 

Zapot&n,  Sto.  Domingo  Guiza-^ 

Quixnagua,  pan, 

Mixata,  San  Andres  Apaneca, 

Cacaluta,  Joayola, 

S.  Antonio  Atheos,  Salcotit&n. 

SOPACHUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Toroina  in  Peru. 

SOPETRAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  close  to  its  capital.  In  it  is  vene- 
rated a  miraculous  image  of  Nuestra  Senora  of 
its  name,  presented  by  the  oidor  of  Santa  F£, 
Don  Francisco  Carapuzano,  and  held  in  parti- 
cular devotion  by  all  the  surrounding  people. 

SOPINGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

SOPO,  a  settlement  of  the  corregtn22>;ito  of  Zi- 
paquira  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of 
a  cold  temperature,  and  abounding  in  vegetable 


productions  corresponding  to  its  climate.  It 
contains  more  than  200  housekeepers  and  10& 
Indians ;  and  is  six  leagues  n.  of  Santa  F6. 

SOQUICANCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregindenlo  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Cosme  and  San 
Damian. 

SORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Tunja 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a 
moderately  cold  temperature,  and  abounding  in 
productions  of  such  a  climate,  especially  in  wheat 
of  very  fine  quality,  maize,  papas,  &c.  It  con- 
tains 100  housekeepers,  and  150  Indians ;  and  is 
two  hours*  journey  from  the  road  of  Tunja  to 
the  w,  goiufi;  to  the  town  of  Leiba. 

SORACA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  of  a  very  cold  tem- 
perature, and  surrounded  by  swamps,  which 
make  it  sickly,  particularly  during  the  evening. 
It  produces  sufficient  wheat,  maize,  barley,  pmasy 
&c.  and  much  cattle,  of  the  wools  of  which  its 
natives  febricate  woven  stuffs.  Its  population 
was  once  laige ;  but  now  reduced  to  S5  house* 
keepers  and  1^  Indians ;  though  these,  the  greater 
rart  of  them,  may  be  said  to  nave  gone  over  to 
Tunja,  which  is  half  a  league  to  the  e. 

SoRACA,  a  veiy  abundant  river  in  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former  settlement. 

SORAMINA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  ia 
the  territory  possessed  by  the  Dutch. 

SORAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru. 

SORASORA,  a  settlement  and  ofteitto  of  gold- 
mines of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Orura 
in  Peru,  four  leagues  from  its  capital. 

SORAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  A\m9XBez  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former. 

[SOREL,  a  small  town;  situate  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Sorel,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Champlain.  It  has  a  respectable  apnearance 
from  the  water :  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Three  Rivers,  and  is  inhabited  by  several  Enffn 
lish  and  French  fitmilies.  The  streets  are  prettily 
laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  yet  very  thiiuv  scat- 
tered. Sorel,  indeed,  seems  rather  on  the  de* 
cline,  both  in  wealth  and  population;  and  the 
few  stores  that  are  kept  there,  are  mostly  depen- 
dent upon  the  merchants  of  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. Its  trade  is  confined  to  the  supplying  Uie 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbournood  with 
English  manu&ctured  goods.  West  India  pro- 
duce, &c.    The  little  importance  that  was  for-^ 
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merly  attadied  to  Sorel,  arose  firom  the  sbip^ 
bnilcuiig  carried  oadM^re  for  some  years ;  but  of 
late  that  has  entirely  ceased. 

The  country  people  in  the  vicinity  are  mostly 
employed  as  voyageurs  in  the  n.  w.  fur  trade, 
ana  the  cultivation  of  their  small  &rms  is  left  to 
their  mves  and  children.  When  they  return 
home,  they  seldom  bring  more  than  enough  to 
support  tnem  daring  the  winter.  The  soil  is 
thus  ne^ected,  and  the  town  is  badly  supplied 
with  provisions.  Three  horrid  murders  were 
eommitted  here  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  A 
Btmre,  kept  by  an  old  man,  was  observed,  one 
BUoniinff,  not  opened  as  usual :  the  neighbours 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  not  getting  admittance, 
tfiev  broke  it  open,  and  discovereothe  old  man, 
andf  his  niece  who  lived  with  him,  lying  dead  be- 
hind the  counter.  It  appeared  that  they  must 
have  been  just  called  m>m  supper  to  serve  the 
villain  who  had  murdered  them,  for  the  supper 
things  were  laid  out  on  the  table  in  an  adjoining 
parlour.  The  till  was  emptied  of  all  the  money, 
and  many  articles  strewed  about  the  floor. 

The  very  next  night,  to  the  dread  and  astonish* 
ttfent  of  this  little  town,  another  man  was  mur- 
dered in  his  store  in  a  similar  manner,  and  his 
ttMmey  stolen;  but  what  was  most  surprising, 
the  murderer  remained  undiscovered,  and  even 
unsuspected!  nor  was  it  ever  positively  ascer- 
tained who  had  been  guilty  of  such  atrocious 
deeds.  But  when  the  foreman  of  the  shipyard, 
an  European,  decamped  a  few  days  after,  with 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  the  town,  strong  sus- 
picions were  entertained  that  he  ilras  the  mur- 
derer. He  however  made  his  escape  into  the 
United  States,  before  any  measures  could  be 
taken  to  apprehend  him.] 

SoRBL,  a  fort  built  by  the  French  in  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians ;  situ- 
ate at  the  w,  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name. 

rSoREL  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  69  mUes  n.  empties 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  lat.  46°  5%  and 
louff .  72°  65'  w. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Sorel  does  not  yield  to  the  others  either  in  fer- 
tility or  beauty.  This  river  has  three  names; 
sometimes  it  is  called  Sorel,  sometimes  CKambly, 
(places  thus  named  bein^  situate  upon  it)  and 
sofnetimes  Richlieu.  This  river  is  or  great  value 
to  Canada,  because  it  has  its  source  in  Lake 
Champlain.  from  whence  ereat  quantities  of  va- 
luable produce,  particular^  ^hip-timber  and  pot- 
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a^hes,  are  annually  introduced  from  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  channel  admow- 
ledged  in  law  for  the  commerce  of  the  States 
witn  Lower  Canada.  Hence,  at  a  place  called 
St.  John's,  on  this  river,  near  the  lake,  we  have 
established  a  custom-house,  which  takes  cogni- 
zance of  whatever  passes  to  and  ftom  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  fort  at  Chambly,  and  another  at 
St.  John's ;  neitiier  of  them  are  very  formidable: 
that  at  Chambly  is  built  of  stone ;  that  at  St. 
John's  of  wood.  We  generally  have  some  troops 
at  St.  John's,  as  it  is  a  fi*ontier  town.] 

SORIBAN,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  N.Sea, 
in  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme : 
it  is  also  called  Port  de  Escribanos,  and  lies  be- 
tween that  of  N  ombre  de  Dios  and  the  point  of 
San  Bias. 

SORITOR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Chachapovas  in  Peru. 

SORO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cuman& ;  one  of  those  which  are 
held  by  the  Aragonese  Capuchins;  in  the  midst 

SOROCOTA,  a  Uanuroj  called,  by  another 
name,  De  San  Martin,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  very  large,  populous,  fertile, 
and  delightful,  and  of  a  mild  ana  healthy  climate : 
was  discovered  by  Gronzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada 
in  1637. 

80R0CUCH0,  a  settiement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cajamarca  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Celedin. 

SOROPALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Porco  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former. 

rSORREL.    See  Sorel.] 

SOTAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kin^om  of 
Chile.  In  its  district  are  four  vice-parishes,  and 
two  small  settiements  of  Indians,  through  which 
passes  the  river  Limari ;  and  in  the  vidley  here 
are  gathered  abundant  crops  of  grapes  and  seeds. 

SOTAQUIRA,  a  settiement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  very  cold  temperature, 
and  abounding  in  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  v^os. 
It  has  large  oreeds  of  cattie,  fcoxn  the  fleeces 
of  which  they  make  fringed  shirts  and  mantles, 
and  also  of  cotton,  towels,  napkins,  and  other 
fine  articles,  of  great  estimation  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  contains  SOO  housekeepera, 
and  ISO  Indians ;  and  is  a  little  more  than  three 
leagues  between  n.  and  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 
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SOTARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S^vemment  of  Popay&n,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
e  former. 

SOTKING,  a  smaU  island  of  the  N.  Sea; 
one  of  the  Lucayas :  w.  of  the  island  of  Yuma. 

SOTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordoba,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Primero. 

SOTOLAMARINA,  a  settlemcmt  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  jBay 
of  Mexico  and  kingdmn  of  Nueva  Espana; 
founded  bv  the  count  of  that  title^  Don  Joseph 
de  Escandon,  Colonel  of  the  Militia  of  Quere- 
taro,  in  1750. 

SOTOTA,  a  small  setdement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Orijava  and  alcaUia 
mayor  of  Ixmiquilpan  in  Nueva  Espaia. 

[SOTOVENTU,  a  name  applied  to  the  Lesser 
Antilles  in  the  W.  Indies.  Among  tliese,  the 
chief  m^  be  reckoned  Trinidad,  Margareta,  Cu- 
racao, and  TcHTtugas.] 

[SoTovBKTo  LoBos,  Or  Lbbwa&o  Island  ob 
Sba  Wolvbs  OR  Seals,  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
is  seven  leagues  from  the  Barlevento  Lobos,  or 
Windward  Ishtnd  of  Sea  Wolves.  It  is  about 
six  miles  in  circuit,  and  S5  miles  from  Cape 
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SOTO  VIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America ;  where 
the  French  have  built  a  fort  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Akansas. 

SOTO YA,  a  small  river  of  *the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas ;  which  rises  in  the 
territory  between  the  nations  of  the  Indians  call- 
ed Greabellados,  Cenequa|es,  and  Cungies,  runs 
».  and  enters  the  Isa  or  Paran&. 

[SOUFFRIER  Mountain.  The  most  northerly 
of  the  lofly  chain  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  island  St.  Vincent,  and  the  highest  of  the 
whole,  as  computed  by  the  most  accurate  survey 
that  has  as  yet  been  taken.  For  some  time  pre- 
violeis  to  the  30th  April,  1812,  this  memorable 
mountain  had  indicated  much  disquietude ;  and, 
from  the  extraordinary  frequency  and  violence 
of  earthquakes,  (which  are  calculated  to  have  ex- 
ceeded ^90  within  the  preceding  year)  had  por- 
tended some  great  movement  or  eruption.  The 
apprehension,  however,  was  not  so  immediate  as 
to  restrain  curiosity,  or  to  prevent  repeated  vi- 
sits to  the  crater,  which  of  late  had  been  more 
numerous  than  at  any  former  period,  even  up  to 
Sunday  last,  the  96th  of  April;  when  some  gen« 
tlemen  ascended  it,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time.    Nothing  unusual  was  then  remarked,  or 


any  external  difference  observed,  except  rather  a 
stronger  emission  of  smoke  from  the  interstices 
of  the  conical  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  the  craten. 
To  those  who  hav^  not  visited  this  romantic  and 
wonderful  spot,  a  slight  description  of  it,  as  it 
lately  stood,  is  previously  necessary  and  india- 
peasable,  to  form  any  conception  of  it,  and  to 
the  better  understanding  the  account  which  fol« 
lows ;  for  no  one  living  can  expect  to  see  it  again 
in  the  perfection  and  beauty  in  which  it  was  on 
Sunday,  the  S6th  instant. 

About  SOOO  feet  frmn  the  level  of  the  sea^  (ealr 
culatin^  from  conjecture)  on  the  s^  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
height,  opens  a  circular  chasm,  somewhat  ex<« 
ceeding  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  b^weea 
four  or  500  feet  in  depth.:  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  this  capacious  howl  rose  a  conical  hill,  about 
S60  or  300  feet  in  height,  and  about  SOO  in  dia- 
meter, richly  covered  and  variented  with  shrubs^ 
brushwood,  and-  vinesy  above  naif-way  up,  and 
for  the  remainder  powdered  over  with  virgin 
sulphur  to  the  top.  From  the  fissures  in  the 
cone  and  interstices  of  the  rock  a  thin  wluta 
smoke  was  constantly  emitted,  occasionally  tin^^ 
ed  with  a  slight  bluish  flame.  The  precipitoua 
sides  of  this  magnificent  amphitheatre  were 
fringed  with  various  eveiigreens  and  aromatic 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  many  Alpine  plants*  On 
the  n.  and  s.  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  were 
two  pieces  of  water,  one  perfectly  pure  and  taste* 
less,  the  other  stronglv  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur and  alum.  This  lonely  and  beautiful  spot 
was  rendered  more  enchanting  by  the  singularly 
melodious  notes  of  a  bird,  an  inhabitant  of  these 
upper  solitudes,  and  altogether  unknown  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  island  :  nence  principally  caUk 
ed,  or  supposed  to  be,  invisible;  though  it  cer* 
tainly  has  been  seen,  and  is  a  qiecies  of  the 
merle. 

A  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  last  con* 
vulsion  of  the  mountain,  or  since  any  other  ele- 
ments had  disturbed  the  serenity  of  this  wilder* 
ness  than  those  which  are  common  to  the  tropical 
tempest.  It  apparently  slumbered  in  primeval 
solitude  and  tranquillity,  and  from  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  growth  of  the  forest  which  co<* 
vered  its  sides  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  sum* 
mit,  seemed  to  discountenance  the  iact,  and. 
fidsify  the  records  of  the  ancient  volcano.  Such- 
was  the  majestic,  peaceful  SouSner,  on  April  the. 
97th;  but  the  surrounding  inhabitants  trod  on 
^^  ignem  repositum  cineri  doloso,"  and  their 
imaginary  safety  was  soon  to  be  confounded  bv 
the  sudden  danger  of  devastation.    Just  as  the} 
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(jplantatton  bells  rang  twelve  at  noon,  on  Monday 
the  S7th,  an  abrupt  and  dreadful  crash  from  the 
mountain,  with  a  severe  concussion  of  the  earth, 
and  tremulous  noise  in  the  air,  alarmed  all 
around  it.  The  resurrection  of  this  fiery  ftirnace 
was  proclaimed  in  a  moment  by  a  vast  column  of 
ihicl^  black,  ropy  smoke,  like  that  of  an  im- 
mense glass-house,  bursting  forth  at  once,  and 
mountinflf  to  the  sl^^ ;  showering  down  sand,  with 
gritty  calcined  particles  of  earth  and  iavilla  mix- 
ed, on  all  below.  This  driven  before  the  wind 
towards  Wallibon  and  Mome  Ronde,  darkened 
the  air  like  a  cataract  of  rain,  and  covered  the 
ridges,  woods,  and  cane-pieces,  with  light  grey 
coloured  ashes,  resembling  snow  when  slightly 
covered  by  dust.  As  the  eruption  increased,  this 
continual  shower  expanded,  destroying  every 
appearance  of  vegetation.  At  niffht  a  very  con- 
«iaerabie  degree  of  ignition  was  observed  on  the 
lips  of  the  crater ;  out  it  is  not  asserted,  that 
there  was  as  yet  any  visible  ascension  of  flame. 
The  same  awful  scene  presented  itself  on  Tues- 
day ;  the  fidl  of  fiivilla  and  calcined  pebbles  still 
increasing,  and  the  compact  pitchy  column  from 
the  crater  rising  perpendicularly  to  an  immense 
height,  ivith  a  noise,  at  intervals,  like  the  mut- 
tering of  distant  thunder.  On  Wednesday  the 
S9th,  all  these  menacing  symptoms  of  horror 
and  combustion  still  gau\.ered  more  thick  and 
terrific  for  miles  around  the  dismal  and  half- 
obscured  mountain.  The  prodigious  column  shot 
up  with  quicker  motion,  oilating  as  it  rose  like  a 
balloon.  The  sun  appeared  in  total  eclipse,  and 
shed  a  meridian  twilight  over  us,  that  aggra- 
vated the  wintry  gloom  of  the  scene,  now  com- 
pletely powdered  over  with  felling  particles.  It 
was  evident  that  the  crisis  was  as  yet  to  come — 
that  the  burning  fluid  was  struggling  for  a  vent, 
and  labouring  to  throw  off  the  superincumbent 
strata  and  obstructions,   which  suppressed  the 

Eivomous  torrent.  At  night,  it  was  manifest, 
t  it  had  greatly  disengaged  itself  from  its  bur- 
den, by  the  appearance  of  fire  flashing  now  and 
then,  flaking  above  the  mouth  of  the  crater. 

On  Thursday,  the  memorable  SOth  of  April, 
the  reflection  of  the  rising  sun  on  this  majestic 
body  of  curling  vapour  was  sublime  beyond  ima- 

Jmation — any  comparison  of  the  Glaciers,  of  the 
indes,  or  Cordilleras  with  it,  can  but  feebly 
convey  an  idea  of  the  fleecy  whiteness  and  bril- 
liancy of  this  awful  column  of  intermingled  and 
wreathed  smoke  and  clouds:  it  afterwards  as- 
sumed a  more  sulphureous  cast,  like  what  we 
caU  thunder-clouds,  and  in  the  course  of  the  dav 
a  ferruginous  and  sanguiiie  appearance,   with 


much  livelier  action  in  the  ascent,  a  more  ex- 
tensive dilation,  as  if  almost  freed  from  eveiy 
obstruction — after  noon,  the  noise  was  incessant, 
and  resembled  the  approach  of  thunder  still 
nearer  and  nearer,  with  a  vibration,  that  ailected 
the  feelings  and  hearing:  as  yet  there  was  no 
convulsive  motion,  or  sensible  earthauake.  Ter- 
ror and  consternation  now  seized  all  beholders. 
The  Caribes  settled  at  Mome  Ronde,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Soufiner,  abandoned  their  houses,  with 
their  live  stock,  and  every  thing  they  possessed, 
and  fled  precipitately  towards  town.  The  Ne- 
groes became  confused,  forsook  their  work,  look- 
ed up  to  the  mountain,  and,  as  it  shook,  trem- 
bled, with  the  dread  of  what  they  could  neither 
understand  or  describe— the  birds  fell  to  the 
ground,  overpowered  with  showers  of  fevilla, 
unable  to  keep  themselves  on  the  wing ;  the  cat- 
tle were  starving  for  want  of  food;  as  not  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  was  now  to  be  found ; 
the  sea  was  much  discoloured,  but  in  no  wise 
uncommonly  agitated ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  violent  disturbance 
of  the  earth,  it  continued  quite  passive,  and  did 
not  at  any  time  sympathise  with  the  agitation  of 
the  land.  About  four  o'clock  p.  m.  the  noise  be- 
came more  alarming,  and  just  before  sunset  the 
clouds  reflected  a  bright  copper  colour,  suffused 
with  fire.  Scarcely  had  tne  day  clo»sd,  when 
the  flame  burst  at  length  pyramidically  fit>m  the 
crater,  through  the  mass  of  smoke ;  the  rolling 
of  the  thunder  became  more  awful  and  deafen- 
ing :  electric  flashes  quickly  succeeded,  attended 
with  loud  claps;  and  now,  indeed,  the  hurly- 
burly  began.  Those  only  who  have  witnessed 
such  a  sight,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  variety  of  the  lightning  and  electric 
flashes ;  some  forked  zig-zag  playing  across  the 
perpendicular  column  from  tne  crater-— others 
shooting  upwards  from  the  mouth  like  rockets  of 
the  most  dazzling  lustre — others,  like  shells 
with  their  trailing  ftises,  flying  in  different  para- 
bolas, with  the  most  vivid  scintillations  from  the 
dark  sanguine  column,  which  now  seemed  in- 
flexible, and  immovable  by  the  wind.  Shortly 
after  seven  o.  m.  the  mighty  caldron  was  seen  to 
simmer,  and  the  ebullition  of  lava  to  break  out 
on  the  n.  w.  side.  This,  immediately  after  boil- 
ing over  the  orifice,  and  flowing  a  short  way. 
was  opposed  by  the  acclivity  of  a  higher  point  or 
land,  over  which  it  was  impelled  by  the  immense 
tide  of  liquified  fire  that  drove  it  on,  forming 
the  figure  V  in  ^lid  illumination.  Sometimes, 
when  the  ebullition  slackened,  or  was  insufficient 
to  ui^  it  over  the  obstructing  hill,  it  recoiledj 
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[back,  like  a  refluent  billow  from  the  rock,  and 
then  again  rushed  forward,  impelled  by -fresh 
Rupplies,  and  scaling  eveiy  obstacle,  carrying 
rocks  and  woods  together,  in  its  course  down  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  until  it  precipitated  itself 
down  some  vast  ravine,  concealed  from  our  siffht 
bv  the  intervening  ridges  of  Morne  Ronde.  Vast 
globular  bodies  of  iSre  were  seen  projected  fit>m 
9ie  fiejy  furnace,  and  bursting,  fdl  back  into  it, 
or  over  it,  on  the  surrounding  buriies,  which 
were  instantly  set  in  flames.  About  four  hours 
from  the  lava  boiling  over  the  crater,  it  reached 
the  sea,  as  we  couki  observe  from, the  reflection 
of  the  fire  and  the  electric  flashes-  attending  it 
About  half  past  one,  another  stream  of  lava  was 
seen  descending  to  the  e.  towards  Rabacca.  The 
thundering  iioise  of  the  mountain,  and  the  vi- 
bration of  sound,  that  had  been  so  formidable 
hitherto,  now  mingled  in  the  sullen  monotonous 
roar  of  the  rolling  lava,  became  so  terrible,  that 
dismay  was  almost  turned  into  despair.  At  this 
time  the  first  earthquake  was  folt :  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  showera  of  cinders,  that  fell  with  the 
hissine  noise  of  hail  during  two  hours.  At  three 
o'clock,  a  rolling  on  the  roofe  of  the  houses  in* 
dicated  a  fall  of  stones,  which. soon  thickened, 
and  at  length  descended  in  a  rain  of  intermingled 
fire,  that  threatened  at  once  the  ikte  of  Pompeii 
or  Herculaneum.  The  crackling  and  corusca- 
tions from  the  crater  at  this  period  exceeded  all 
that  had  yet  jMissed.  The  eves  were  struck  with 
momentary  blindness,  and  the  ears  stunned  with 
the  ^lomeration  of  sounds.  People  sought  shel- 
ter in  cellars,  under  rocks,  or  any  where,  for 
everv  where  was  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  mi- 
serable Negroes,  flying  from  their  huts, .were 
knocked  down  or  wounded  ;  and  many  killed  in 
the  open  air.  Several  houses  were  set  on  fire. 
The  estates  situate  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
seemed  doomed  to  destruction.  Had  the  stones 
that  fell  been  proportionablv  heavy  to  their  size, 
not  a  living  creature  could  have  escaped  without 
death :  these  having  undergone  a  thorough  fri-  * 
sion,  they  were  divested  of  tneir  natural  gravity, 
and  fell  almost  as  light  as  pumex,  though  in 
some  places  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  This 
dreadful  rain  of  stones  and.  fire  lasted  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  was  again  succeeded  by  cinders 
from  three  till  six  adock  in  the  morning. 
Earthquake  followed  earthquake  almost  mo- 
mentarily, or  rather  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  islana  was  in  a  state  of  continued  oscilla- 
tion ; — not  agitated  by  shocks,  vertical  or  hori- 
sontal ;  but  undulated,  like  water  shaken  in  a 
bowl. 

VOL.  IV. 


The  break  of  day,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
was  truly  terrific.  Darkness  was  only  visible  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  birth  of  May  (uiwned  like 
the  day  of  judgment :  a  chaotic  gloom  enveloped 
the  mountain,  and  an  impenetrable  haze  hung 
over  the  sea,  with  black  slu^ish  clouds  of  a 
sulphureous  .cast.  The  whole  ismnd  was  covered 
with  fovilla,  cinders,  scoria,  and  broken  masses 
of  volcanic  matter.  It  was'  not  until  the  after- 
noon the  muttering  noise  of  the  mountam  sunk 
gradually  into  a  solemn  yet  suspicious 'silence, 
ouch  were  the  particulars  of  this  sublinle  and 
tremendous  scene,  from  commencement  to  catas- 
trophe. We  shall  now  describe  its  effects,  or 
the  injunr  it  has  done. 

The  following  authentic  information,  on  this 
head,  is  derived  from  extracts  of  ;bl  letter  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  St.  Yiiicent,  to 
the  Colonial  Agent  in  London,  dated  St.Vinicent, 
May  6, 1818. 

<  On  one  estate,  called  Wallibou,  to  leeward, 
and  on  five  more  to  windward,  or,  as  we  speak 
here,  in  the  Caribe.  country,  the  earth  is  still 
covered  with  what  I  will  still  term  ashes,  from 
six  to  12  inches ;  and  on  one  estate  the  walls  of 
the  boiling-house  fell  in,  as  it  is  supposed,  firom 
the  effects  of  an  earthquake. 

^  Excepting  the  ^one  estate  to  leeward,  and 
those  five  to  windward,  I  do  not  believe  the  in- 
jury has  been  very  great.  The  ashed  have'  fallen 
abundantly  on  two  or  three  others,  but,  it  is 
hoped,'  not  enough  materially  to  injure  the  soil ; 
this,  however,  as  well  as  the  effect  where  it  is 
deeper,  must  be  ascertained  by  experience.  We 
have  no  data  to  judge  whethier  it  be  a  mere  caput 
mortuumj  or  if  it  contain  the  sources  of  vegeta- 
tion; if  the  latter,  labour  and  industry  may  bring 
matters  about ;  but  if  the  former,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  So  the  rivers  which  turn  the  mills 
on  these  eajtates  may*resume  their  courses  ;  but 
no  human  wisdom  can  do  more  than  conjecture 
on  the  subject. 

^  The  estates,  from  the  Caribe  boundary,  and 
from  Wallibou,  have  not,  as  I  understood,  re- 
ceived any  injury ;  the  ashes  fell  indeed  to  the 
extent  of^^many  miles  at  sea,  for,  after  the' great 
and  heavy  part  was  deposited,  the  lighter  par- 
ticles seem  to.  have  been  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions throughout  the  island ;  it  has  inade  a  light 
thin  crust,  about  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  which  we  consider  as  doing  more 
good  than  harm. 

^  Only  one  white  man,  and  I  believe  40  or  50 
Negroes,  have  been  lost;  and  some  magass- 
houses,  Negro  houses,  and  other  buildings  took] 
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rfire^  fiom  the^  i^mted  stones,  whidi  were  dis- 
narged  to  a  consdenble  distance,  and  at  certaia 
periods  in  ereat  profusion. 
;  <  This^  I  believe,  is  a  tolerably  correct  state- 
ment of  the  efiects  produced  by  this  dreadful 
event;  though  I  speaa  with  some  hesitation  as  to 
the  damage  suffered  hy  two  estates  in  the  Caribe 
country,  and  one  to  leeward,  called  Richmond, 
^e  ^counts  which  I  have  not  agreeing  veiy  welL 
My  oiHBion  is,  that  the  damage  is  not  great,  but 
persons  concerned  in  all  the  properties  from 
Mount  Young  (to  windward),  and  from  WaUi* 
boa  (to  leeward),  may  be  at  ease  as  to  any  loss.'] 

SOVAGE,  a  small  river  of  Newfoundland; 
which  runs  w.  in  the  s.  head  or  extremitv,  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle. 

[SOUEYAWAMINECA,  a  Canadian  setde- 
ment,  in  lat.  47«  IT  SO"' «.] 

SOUPHRIERE,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of 
St.  Dominfi^o.    See  Azufreba. 

[SOUTH,  a  diOFt  river  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  which  runs  e.  into  Chesapeak 
Bay.  its  mouth  is  about  six  miles  s.  of  Annapo* 
lis  city,  and  is  navigable  in  vessels  of  but'den  10 
or  miles.] 

[SOUTH  AMBO  Y,  a  township  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Middlesex  County,  and  contains  86S6  inha- 
bitants, indndinff  18S  slaves.] 

[SOUTH  AMERICA,  like  Africa,  is  an  ex- 
tensive peninsula,  connnected  with  N.  America 
by  the  Isdunus  of  Darien  and  Panama.] 

[SOUTHAMPTON.  See  South  Hamp- 
ton.] X 

[SOUTH  ANNA,  a  branch  of  North  Anna 
River  in  Virginia,  which  together  form  Pamunky 
River.] 

[SOUTHBOROU6H,  a  small  township  in 
thee,  part  of  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
incorporated  in  1727 ;  contains  840  inhabitants, 
and  is  90  miles  w.  by  s.  of  Boston.] 

[SOUTH  BRANCH  HOUSE,  a  station  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  N.  America,  si- 
tuate on  the  e.  side  of  Saskashawan  River.] 

[SOUTH  BRIMFIELD,  a  township  of  Mas- 
sachusetts^ Hampshire  County,  about  2i  miles 
f.  e.  of  Northampton,  and  61  tr.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  contains  606  in- 
habitants.J 

[SOUTHBURY,  a  town  of  Connecticut^ 
Litchfield  County,  nine  miles  n.  f .  of  Danbury, 
and  SS  s.  w.  of  Hartford.] 

[SOUTH  EAST,  a  township  of  New  York, 
situate  in  Dutchess  County,  bounded  s.  by  W. 
Chester  County,  and  w.  by  Frederick  Town.  It 
contained,  by  the  census  of  179S,  921  inhabi- 
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taats;   of  whom  9Si  were    electors,   and    IS 
slaves.] 

[SOUTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  boanded  n.  by  N.  Carolina ; 
c.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  #•  and  t .  o.  by  l^van* 
nah  River,  and  a  branch  of  its  head  waters, 
called  Tugulo  River,  which  divides  this  state 
from  Greoigia.  It  lies  between  lat.  32^  3^  15"^ 
fii  and  between  long.  78<'  80^  84^^  w.  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  in  length  about  SOO  miles  from  n.  to 
#«  and  S60  from  e.  to  w.  and  contains.  80,000 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nine  districts. 
Cliarieston,  Beaufort,  and  Georgetown,  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  Lower  Country,  and  con- 
tained, by  the  census  of  1793,  19  parishes,  and 
88,694  white  inhabitants ;  sent  to  the  legislature 
70  representatives,  and  80  senators,  and 


taxes  to  the  amount  of  £8808  lbs.  Hd.  Ninety- 
Six,  Washington,  Pinckney,  Camden,  Orange* 
bure,  and  Cheraw  districts,  are  comwehended 
in  the  Upper  Country,  and  contained  89  coun^* 
ties,  and  110,908  white  inhabitants;  sent  to  the 
legislature  54  represehtativeR,and  i78enators,and 
paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £8390  2s.  Sd.  The 
great  inequality  of  representation  is  obvious; 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  upper  districts 
to  remedy  this  evil,  but  hitherto  without  eSetL 
By  a  late  arrangement,  the  name  of  county  is 

Even  to  the  subdivision  of  those  districts  only, 
which  county  courts  are  established.  In  the 
lower  districts,  the  subdivisimis  are  called  pa- 
rishes, and  made  only  for  the  purpose  i^eleeting 
the  members  of  the  state  legislature.  The  totd 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  849,073,  of 
whom  107,094  were  slaves;  by  the  census  of 
1810,  the  total  population  amounted  to  414,935 
souls. 

This  state  is  watered  by  many  nav%able  riv^rs^ 
the  principal  of  which  are,  savannah,  Bdisto^ 
Santee,  Pedee,  and  their  branches.  TheSantee 
is  the  largest  river  in  the  state.  Those  of  a  se* 
condary  size,  as  you  pass  from  n,  to«.  are  Wak* 
kamaw,  Black,  Cooper,  Ashepoo,  and  Comba- 
hee  rivers.  In  the  third  class  are  comprehended 
those  rivers  which  extend  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  ocean,  and  serve,  by  branching  into 
numberless  creeks,  as  drains  to  carry  off  the  raia 
water  which  comes  down  from  the  large  inland 
swamps,  or  are  merely  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
tide  in  no  part  of  the  state  flows  above  85  mike 
from  the  sea.  A  canal  has  been  lately  made,  of 
81  miles  in  length,  connecting  Cooper  and  San- 
tee rivers,  the  cost  of  whim  was  upwards  of 
400,000  dollars;  and  the  company  are  allowed 
to  raise  a  toll  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  sura  actuatty 
expended.  A  waggon  road  has  also  been  opeaedj 
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[fhrn  the  settlements  in  S.  Carolina,  over  tbe 
meuntains  to  Knoxville  in  Tennessee ;  for  which 
a  sum  of  money  had  previously  been  voted. 

The  onlj  harbours  of  note,  are  those  of 
Charleston,  Port  Royal,  and  Geoff|;etown.  The 
climate  is  different  in  difl^t  parts*  i^  the  state* 
Along  the  sea-coast,  bilious  diseases,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  pi*evalent  between  July  and 
October. 

The  probability  of  dying  is  much  greater  be« 
tween  tne  SOth  of  June  and  the  SOth  of  October, 
than  in  the  other  eight  months  in  the  vear.  One 
cause  of  these  diseases  is,  a  low  marshy  country, 
which  is  overflowed  for  the  sake  of  cultivating 
The  exhalations    from    these    stagnated 


nee. 


waters,  from  the  rivers,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
ing ocean,  and  the  profuse  perspiration  of  vege- 
tf£les  of  all  kinds,  which  cover  the  ground,  fiU 
the  air  with  moisture.    This  moisture  falls  in* 
frequent  rains  and  copious  dews.    From  actual 
observation,  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
annual  fidl  of  rain,  for  10  years,  was  4S  inches, 
without  regarding  the  moisture  that  fell  in  fogs 
and  dews.    The  great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes 
the  body,  and  the  agreeable  coolness  of  the  even- 
ing invites  to  an  exposure  to  these  heavy  dews. 
But  not  only  does  the  water  on  the  low  grounds 
and  rice  swamps  become  in  a  degree  putrid,  and 
emit  an  unwholesome  vapour,   but  when  it  is 
dried  up  or  drawn  off  from  the  surfece  of  the 
ground,  a  quantity  of  weeds  and  gprass,  which 
have  been  rotted  by  the  water,  and  animals  and 
fish  which  have  lieen  destroyed  by  it,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and  help  to 
infect  the  air  with  a  quantity  of  poisonous  efflu- 
via. Within  the  limits  of  Charleston  the  case  is 
very  different,  and  the  danger  of  contracting  dis- 
eases arises  from  indolence  and  excess.    Though 
a  residence  in  or  near  the  swamps  is  veiy  in- 
jurious to  health,  yet  it  has  been  satisfitctcNrily 
ascertained,  that  by  removing  three  miles  from 
them,  into  the  pine  land,  which  occupies  the 
middle  ground  between  the  rivers,  an  exemption 
from  autumnal  fevers  maj  be  obtained.    The 
disagreeable  effects  of  this  climate,  experience 
has  proved,  might  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided, 
by  those  inhabitants  whose  circumstances  will 
admit  of  their  removal  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rice  swamps,  to  healthier  situatimis,  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  &»ptember,  and  Oc- 
tober; and  in  the  worst  situations  by  temperance 
and  care.  Violent  exercise  on  horseback,  chiefly, 
exposure  to  the  meridian  rays  of  the  sun,  sudden 
showers  of  rain,  and  the  night  air,  are  too  fire» 
qaentlj  the  causes  ot  fevers  and  other  disorders* 


Would  the  sportsmen  deny  themselves,  during 
the  fall  months,  their  fevourite  amusements  of 
hunting  and  fislun^,  or  confine  themsdves  Uf  a 
very  few  hours,  m  the  morning  or  evening— 
would  the  industrious  planter  visit  his  fields  only 
at  the  same  hours — or  would  the  poorer  dass  of 
people  pay  due  attention  to  their  manner  of  Itv- 
mg,  and  observe  the  precautions  recommended 
to  them  by  men  of  knowledge  and  experieace, 
much  sickjaess,  and  many  distressing  events^ 
might  be  prevented. 

But  the  following  authentic  table  of  the^ohitu* 
arv  of  Charleston,  will  best  explain  the  nature 
of  the  diseases  most  prevalent  in  this  <^»matfr,     >' 

Accidents  and  Diseases  which  occasion   Deaih^ 
from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  CharksUm, 


Accidents  and  Diseases. 

Febrile  Diseases. 
Endemial  causus  -     - 
Bilious  inflammatory 
Nervous  or  putrid 
Small  pox   -    -    -     - 

Infantile  Diseases* 
Diarrhoea  infantum  - 
Croup  -  -  -  .  - 
Convulsions  •  -  - 
Overlaid  -  -  -  - 
Teething  -  -  -  - 
Stillborn  -  -  -  - 
Thrush  .  -  -  .  - 
Hydrocephalus  -  - 
Whooping  cough  -  - 
Worms  -    -     -     -    - 

Intestinal  Diseases. 

cLlic 

Hepatitis     •    -     - 

Cramp  in  stomach 

Puimonic  Affections, 
Consumption  -  - 
Debility  -  -  - 
Pleurifly  -  -  - 
Colds  .... 
Influenza  .  .  - 
Asthma  .    .    .    - 

ImmaralUy* 
Intemperance  -    - 
Hanged       ... 
Muroered   -    .    - 
Suicide  .... 
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(Acddents  and  Diseases. 

Amount  brought  up 
Apoplexy  -  -  -  - 
Accident  .... 
Childbed  -  -  .  . 
Dropsy  -  -  -  -  . 
Drowned     -    .    -    - 

Gout 

Imposthume  ... 
Innammation   -     -     - 

Insanity  "  ".  •  • 
Jaundice  .... 
King's  evil  -  -  .  - 
Mortification    -     -     - 

Spasms 

Mumps  -  -  -  -  - 
Nervous  bead-ache  - 
Palsy  ..... 
Homeroids  ... 
Rheumatism  -  .  - 
Sore  throat  ... 
Scurvy   -    .    -    .    - 

Shot 

Surfeit,  and  kine  pock 
Rupture  .... 
Syphilis  ^-  -  -  - 
Hydrophobia   ... 

Gravel 

Hemorrhage  ... 
Unknown    .... 

Total  deaths   ■ 


1803 


1804 
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The  Upper  Countiy,  situate  in  the  medium  be- 
tween extreme  heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Except  the  high 
hills  of  Santee,  the  Ridge,  and  some  few  other 
hills,  this  country  is  like  one  extensive  plain,  till 
yrou  reach  the  Tiyon  and  Hogback  Mountains, 
S20  miles  n.  w.  of  Charleston.  The  elevation  of 
tiiese  moimtains  above  their  base,  is  3840  feet, 
and  above  the  sea-coast,  4640.  There  is  exhi- 
bited from  the  top  of  these  mountains  an  exten- 
sive view  of  this  state,  N.  Carolina,  and  Georgia ; 
and,  as  no  object  intervenes  to  obstruct  the 
view,  a  man  with  telescopic  eyes  might  discern 
vessels  at  sea.  The  mountains  w.  and  n.  w.  rise 
much  higher  than  these,  and  form  a  ridge,  which 
divides  the  waters  of  Tennessee  and  Santee 
Rivers, 

.  The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine 
pea  islands^  around  which  the  sea  flows,  open- 
ing an  exeellen(t  inland  navigation,  for-  the  con- 
veyance of  produce  to  market.   Nordi  of  Charle- 


ston  harbour  lie  Bnll*s,  Dewee's,  and  Sullivan's 
islands,  which  form  the  n.  part  of  the  haiix>ur. 
James's  Island  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar- 
hour,  opposite  Charleston,  containing  about  50 
femilies.  Further s.w.  is  John's  Island,  larger 
than  James's ;  Stono  River,  which  forms^  a  con- 
venient and  s4fe  harbour,  nivides  these  islands. 
Contiguous  to  John's  Island,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  bridge,  is  Wadmelaw ;  e.  of  which  are 
the  small  isles  of  Keywaw  and  Simmon.  Be- 
tween these  and  Edisto  Island,  is  N.  Edistoln- 
let,  which  also  affords  a  ffood  harbour  for  vessels 
of  easy  draft  of  water.  South  of  Edisto  Island 
is  S;  Edisto  Inlet,  through  which  enter,  firom  the 
It.  all  the  vessels  bound  to  Beaufort,  Asheepoo, 
Combahee,  and  Coosaw.  On  the  s.  w.  side  of 
St.  Helena  Island  lies  a  cluster  of  islands,  one  of  • 
the  largest  of  which  is  Port  'Royal.  Adjacent  to 
Port  Royal  lie  St.  Helena,  Ladies  Island,  Paris 
Island,  and  the  Hunting  Islands,  five  or  six  in 
number,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  so  called  Crom 
the  number  of  deer  and  other  wild  game  found 
upon  them.  All  these  islands,  and  some  others 
of  less  note,  belong  to  St.  Helena  parish. 

Crossing  Broad  River,  you  come  to  Hilton 
Head,  the  most  southern  sea  island  in  Carolina. 
West  and  s.  w.  of  Hilton  Head  lie  Pinckney's, 
Bull's,  Dawfuskies',  and  some  smalleir  islands, 
between  Which  and  Hilton  Head  are  Caliborie 
River  and  Sound,  which  form  the, outlet  of  Majr 
and  New  Rivers.  The  soil  on  these  islands  is 
generally  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  indigo 
and  cotton  than  the  main,  and  less  suited  to  rice. 
The  natural  growth  is  the  live  oak,  which  is  so 
excellent  for  ship  timber ;  and  the  j^metto  or 
cabbage  tree,  the  utility  of  which,  m  the  con* 
struction  of  forts,  was  experienced  during  the 
late  war. 

The  whole  state,  to  the  distance  of  80  or  100 
miles  from  the  sea,  generally  speaking,  is  low 
and  level,  almost  without  a  stone,  and  abounds, 
more  or  less,  especially  on  and  near  the  rivers, 
with  swamps  or  marshes,  which,  when  cleared 
and  cultivated,  yield,  in  favourable  seasons,  on 
an  average,  an  annual  income  of  from  80  to  40 
dollars  for  each  acre,  and  often  much  more ;  but 
this  species  of  soil  cannot  be  cultivated  by  wbite 
men,  without  endangering  both  health  and  life. 
These  swamps  do  not  cover  an  hundredth  part  of 
the  State  or  Carolina.  In  this  distance,  by  a 
gradual  ascent  from  the  sea-coast,  the  land  rises 
about  190  feet.  Here,  if  you  proceed  in  a  w,  n.  w. 
course  from  Charleston,  commences  a  curiously 
uneven  country.*  The  traveller  is  constantly  as- 
oending  or  descending  little  sand-hillsj  wliidi] 
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[nature  seems  to  have  disunited  in  a  frolic.  If  a 
prettj  high  sea  were  suddenly  arrested,  and 
transformed  into  sand-hills,  in  the  very  form  the 
waves  existed  at  the  moment  of  transformation, 
it  would  present  the  eye  with  Just  such  a  view 
as  is  here  to  be  seen.  Some  little  herbage,  and 
a  few  small  pines,  grow  even  on  this  soil.  The 
inhabitants  are  few,  and  have  but  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence on  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  which  grow 
here  tolerably  well.  This  curious  country  con- 
tinues till  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  the  Kidge, 
140  miles  from  Charleston.  This  ridge  is  a  re- 
markable tract  of  high  ground,  arf  you  approach 
it  from  the  sea,  but  level  as  you  advance  it.  w. 
from  its  summit.  It  is  a  ine  high,  healthy,  belt 
of  land,  well  watered,  and  of  a  food  soil,  and 
extends  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad  River. 
Beyond  this  ridge  commences  a  countiy  exactly 
resembling  die  northern  states,  or  like  Devon- 
shire in  England,  or  Languedoc  in  France. 
Here  hills  and  dales,  with  afl  their  verdure  and 


beauty,  present  themselvte  to  the 
eye.  "Wheat  fields,  which  are  rare  in  the  low 
country,  begin  to  grow  common.  Here  heaven 
has  bestowed  its  blessings  with  a  mcbt  bounteous 
hand.  The  air  is  much  more  temperate  i  nd 
healthful  than  nearer  the  sea.  The  hills  are  co^ 
vered  with  valuable  woods,  the  valleys  watered 
with  bnutiful  rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  equal  to  every  vegetable  oroduction.  This, 
by  way  of  distinction,  is  callea  the  Upper  Coun- 
tiy, where  are  different  modes,  and  oifferent  ar- 
ticles of  cultivation ;  where  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  even  their  language,  have  a  different 
tone.  The  land  still  rises  by  a  gradual  ascent ; 
each  succeeding  hill  overlooks  tmit  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it,  tUl  having  advanced  2S0 
miles  in  a  It.  ».  direction  from  Charleston,  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea-coast  is  found 
by  mensuration  to  be  800  feet. 

Here  commences  a  mountainous  countiy,  which 
continues  rising  to  the  w.  terminating  point  of 
the  state.  The  soil  may  be  dividefl  into  four 
kinds ;  first,  the  pine  barren,  which  is  valuable 
only -for  its  timber.  Interspersed  amon^  the 
pine  barren,  are  tracts  of  land  firee  of  timber 
and  every  kind  of  erowth  but  that  of  grass. — 
These  tracts  are  caUed  savannasy  constituting^  a 
second  kind  of  s6il,  good  for  grazing.  The  third 
kind  is  that  of  the  swamps  and  low  ffrounds  on 
IJie  rivers,  which  is  a  mixture  of  blaw  loam  and 
flit  clay,  producing  natural  canes  in.  great  [denty, 
xypress,  bays,  loblolly  nines^  &c.  In  these 
iwamps  rice  is  cultivatea^^which  constitutes  the 
stii^  commodity  of  the  state.    The  high .  lands. 


commonly  known  by  the  name  of  oak  and  hickory 
lands,  constitute  the  fourth  kind  of  soil.  The 
patural  growth  is  oak,  hidLoiy,  walnut,  pine,  and 
locust.  On  these  lands,  in  the  low  country,  are 
cultivated  Indian  corn  principally ;  and  in  the 
back  country,  besides  these,  they  raise  tobacco 
in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Oats, 
hemp,  lax,  and  cotton.  From  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  olives, 
silk,  and  madder  may  be  as  abundantly  producea 
in  S.  Carolina,  and  we  may  add  in  Greorgia  also, 
as  in  the  s.  of  France. 

There  is  little  fruit  in  this  stat^,  especially  in 
the  lower  parts  of  it.  They  have  oranges,  which 
are  chiefly  sour,  and  figs  in  plenty,  a  few  limes 
and  lemons,  pomegranates,  pears,  and  peaches; 
apples  are  scarce,  and  are  imported  firom  the  N. 
States.  Melons,  especially  the  water-melon,  are 
raised  here  in  great  perfection.  The  river 
swamps,  in  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  safety  and  success,  do 
not  extend  higher  up  the  rivers  than  the  head  of 
the  tides ;  art  in  estimatinsf  the  value  of  this  spe- 
cies of  riwO  land,  the  height  which  the  tide  rises 
is  tal'^n  into  consideration,  those  lying  where 
it  ri^es  to  a  proper  pitch  for  overflowing  the 
swanps  being  the  most  valuable.  The  best  in- 
land swamps,  which  constitute  a  second  species 
of  rice  land,  are  such  as  are  furnished  with  re- 
serves of  water.  These  reserves  are  formed  by 
means  of  large  banks  thrown  up  at  the  upper 
parts  of  the  swamps,  whence  it  is  conveyed,  when 
needed,  to  the  fields  of  rice. 

Rice  was  first  planted  in  S.  Carolina,  about  the 
year  1688,  when,  by  chance,  a  little  of  it,  of  a 
small  unprofitable  kind,  was  introduced  into  the 
state.  In  the  year  1696,  a  bag  of  a  lar^r  and 
whiter  rice,  was  presented  by  the  captain  of  a 
brigantine  from  Madagascar,  to  the  governor, 
who  divided  it  between  several  gentlemen.  Some 
time  afterwards  Mr.  Du  Bois,  treasurer  to  the 
British  East  Indiii  Company «  sent  another  parcel 
of  rice ;  •  which  probably  made  the  distinction 
which  now  prevails,  between  white  and  fold  rice. 
In  its  early  cidtivation,  rice  was  planted  on  high 
land ;  but  it  being  observed,  that  this  plant  not 
only  required  the  richest  kind  of  land,  but  also 
frequent  flowings  of  water,  the  planters  were  na- 
turally led  from  the  high  lands  to  the  firesh  water 
swamps.  To  these  situations  it  was  found  per- 
fectly adapted,  and  rice  immediately  became  the 
great  staple  of  the  country.  It  was  now  that 
importations  were  made  with  great  avidity ;  and 
die  proceeds  of  a  crop  instead  of  being  spent  in 
dissipated  living,  as  they  are  at  this  day,  were  J 
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[economifled,  to  iogrease  the  exertioiiB  of  tbe  en- 
suing jear.  Hence  property  was  rapidly  accu- 
ttulated,  and  people  trotn  all  oarto  were  encou* 
raffed  to  trj  tneir  fortunes  in  o.  Carolina. 

Indigo  was  formerly  a  great  souree  of  wealth 
to  this  state,  being  introduced  into  it  about  the 
year  IT'^ ;  and  such  was  the  success  with  which 
it  was  cultivated,  that  in  less  than  two  years 
900,000  lbs.  weight  of  indi^  were  exported  to 
England.  From  that  time  its  culture  was  much 
attended  to  throughout  the  lower,  and  in  some 
situations,  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  state ;  and 
many  fortunes  were  made  by  pursuing  this 
branch  of  agriculture.  Since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  wars  which  have  disturbed  Europe 
for  several  years  past,  and  in  consequence  of 
large  importations  fix>m  the  E.  Indies,  its  culti- 
vation has  ceased  to  be  profitable^  so  that  a  veiy 
^roaU  quantity  is  now  planted  m  S.  Carolina^ 
The  lands  which  were  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  are  fortunately  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton :  hence^  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, and  without  much  expense,  the  indigo 
planters,  driven  by  necesnty  to  search  out  other 
sources  of  industry,  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  planting  of  cotton ;  and  the  success  thev 
have  experienced  ought  to  stimulate  the  British 
government  to  accomplish  the  same  thinf^  with 
regard  to  hemp  in  Canada,  where  every  thmg  is 
congenial  to  its  success,  were  only  a  right  system 
admted^ 

Cfotton  is  noticed  as  an  article  of  export  in 
S.  Carolina  as  early  as  the  year  1754 ;  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  SO  years  that  it.  has  become 
a  staple  commodity,  and  surpassed,  in  value, 
the  greatest  crops  of  rice  or  indigo  that  have  ever 
be^i  made  in  tne  state.  The  planter  sells  his 
cotton  to  the  merchant  at  least  for  1^.  and  gene- 
rally for  1^.  6d.  sterling  the  pound.  In  the  year 
1799,  good  cotton  found  an  immediate  sale  in 
Chaneston  for  St.  4A  and  2s.  Sd.  the  pound ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  what  is  called  the  island  or  sea- 
shore cotton,  is  at  least  equal,  in  fineness  and 
strength  of  stople,  to  that  or  Jamaica.  Since  the 
embargo,  the  oest  cotton  sold  for  lOd.  and  thq 
inferior  from  4dL  to  6cf.  the  pound ;  and  frequently 
no  sale  was  to  be  found  for  it  at  any  price. 

In  8.  Carolina,  tobacco  is  cultivated  under 
some  disadvantages ;  among  which  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  briogiiig  it  to  market,  is  not  the 
least  to  be  encountered.  It  is  grown  principally 
in  the  upper  countiy,  remote  from  mariEets  and 
navigation,  where,  altiioug^  the  land  is  well 
suitM  to  its  culture,  yet  no  plantations  of  large 
extent  have  yet  been  eslablidied.    Each  itrmer 


plants  a  small  field;  which,  though  separately 
considered,  cannot  produce  any  consideFable 
ouantity,  yet  when  collected  for  exportation,  it 
rorms  a  mass  by  no  means  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  merchant. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  much  cultivated  in 
8.  Carolina,  both  for  home  consumption  and  ex* 
portation.  Like  tobacco  it  is  indigenous  to  Ame* 
rica,  or  was  obtained  by  the  Indians  firom  some 
other  parts,  lon^  before  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  consists  of  several  varieties,  of  which 
the  gourd  and  flint  kind  are  principally  planted. 
The  difierence  between  these  kinds  of  corn  is, 
that  the  gourd  is  floury,  and  wastes  much  in  the 
grinding;  whereas  .the  flint  is  more  hard  and 
nourishing,  and  grinds  more  into  grist.  Another 
peculiarity,  which  marks  their  diTOrence,  i&  thai 
the  flint  com  grows  principally  in  the  lower 
country,  degenerating  in  the  middle  and  upper 
country  into  gourd  corn ;  and  the  gourd  ccnii^ 
if  brought  firom  the  middle  and  upper  country,  ia 
said  to  change  into  a  more  flinty  kind. 

Hemp  is  grown  in  the  upper  country  for  sale, 
particularly  between  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivera, 
on  what  is  called  the  Dutch  Fork.  Flax  is  also 
grown,  but  only  for  domestic  use ;  as  arejrene* 
rally  all  kinds  of  small  European  grain.  Wheat, 
however,  in  parts  adjacent  to  good  flour  milla,  is 
an  exception  to  this ;  for  wherever  mills  are  si* 
tuated,  a  great  encouragement  is. given  to  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  grain.  T&  produce  of 
wheat,  in  the  upper  countrr,  where  almost  eveiy 
one  cultivates  a  little  for  domestic  use.  Is  gene* 
rally  about  15  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  where 
the  ground  is  well  tilled,  and  the  wheat  ploughed 
in,  (as  is  done  by  a  few  of  the  best  fiurmers)  the 
produce  is  firom  20  to  S5  bushek  the  acre.  A 
slovenly  practice  too  much  prevails,  of  sowing  the 
wheat  over  the  Indian  corn  fields  after  the  eons 
is  gathered  in,  without  having  giving  it  any  pre* 
paration  whatever,  except  jperhaps  ploogDong 
the  seed  (after  it  is  sown)  into  tne  land;  yel 
even  in  this  careless  manner  the  produce  is  ne- 
ouently  12  bushels  the  acre.  The  reason  which 
tne  farmers  give  for  not  setting  those  wheat  crops 
in  a  better  manner  is,  that  in  wis  way  they  make 
with  ease,  and  with  little  attendance,  as  much 
wheat  as  their  household  c<Hicems  require ;  that 
to  make  more  would  be  unnecessarv,  as  they  can* 
not  conveniently  transpiMrt  so  bulkv  an  artkle 
any  distance  for  sale.  Canals  and  roads*  aie^ 
however,  now  constracting  throughout  the  state^ 
and  will,  in  a  few  years,  afibrd  the  back  settlers' 
every  fiicility  to  dispose  of  their  produce.  Silk 
was  formerly  raised  in  8.  Carolina  and  Geoigin;} 
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Svi  it  is  now  unattended  to^  thougb  it  appesra 
at  midberry  trees  and  silk  worms  are  the  spon* 
taneous  pi^oAictions  of  the  eountiy. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  used  in  S.  Caro« 
lina,  are  few*  and  simple :  thejr  eonsist  of  Tarioiis 
ploufflu^  such  as  the^  bar-share,  shovel,  flukey 
single  oouher,  cutter,  and  drill ;  harrows,  hoes, 
spades,  waggons,  carts,  and  sledges.  Ploughs 
are  chiefly  used  in  the  middle  and  upper  country, 
where  labourers  are  few,  and  the  soil  tenacious 
and  stubborn.  In  the  lower  countiy  they  are 
but  partially  used,  although  the  planters  would 
probably  find  it  their  interest  to  adopt  them  more 
generally.  In  some  cases  they  cultivate  a  cotton 
and  Indian  com  crop  by  the  plough ;  but  they 
are  oheaer  done  with  the  hoe,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  instrument  of  husbandly 
in  tiie  lower  country.  The  spade  is  used  chiefly 
fer  ditching  and  draining  the  rice  lands.  But  tlie 
hoe  is  used  for  cultivating  them.  In  some  tide, 
and  inland  plantations,  however,  where  the 
ground  is  strong,  and  has  been  kept  sufficiently 
orVf  ploughs  are  used  with  great  advantage. 

"Waggons  and  sledges  are  principally  used  in 
tike mi&leand upjper  country, the  first n>r  trans* 
porting  heavy  articles  to  a  distance,  and  the  last 
for  drawing  wood, .  rails,  and  small  timber  about 
a  settlement.  In  the  Ibwer  country,  ox  carts, 
capable  of  carrying  three  or  four  banrels  of  rice, 
are  almost  scrfely  the  mode  of  land-carriage  for 
the  rice  planters.  They  are  drawn  by  three  or 
four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  attended  by  two  or  three 
N«rro  drivers. 

There  are  upwards  of  16  difierent  grasses  in- 
digenous  to  S.  Carolina ;  but  in  generu  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  forming  of  pasture  and 
meadow  lands.  The  cattle  are  sent  into  the 
woods  to  graze,  and  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  maize,  becomes  the  chief  object  of  the  planter 
and  former's  attention.  Some  lands  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Charleston  are,  however,  converted  into 
fields  for  mowing,  as  the  high  price  of  hay  in 
that  neighbourhood  renders  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture a  profitable  business ;  but  the  greatest 
pt>portion  of  hay  is  brought  from  the  N.  States 
in  toe  packet  vessels.  In  general  the  cattle  is 
fed  during  winter  upon  the  leaves  and  blades  of 
the  Indian  corn,  nce-straw,  &e.  Horses  and 
poultry  are  fed  with  the  com,  which,  together 
with  rice,  also  form  the  principal  food  of  Ae 
Negroes.  The  white  inhabitants  are  extremely 
fond  of  the  com  bruised  and  boiled  into  a  pud- 
ding, which  they  call  hominy.  It  is  eaten  with 
milk,  sugar,  andf  butter,  and  is  a  fiivourite  dish 
atbreakmst. 


While  agricoitare  is  so  rnirii  attended  to,  and 
the  meam  of  engasing  in  it  so  easy,  it  is  not  sur- 

i arising  that  few  mreet  their  attention  to  manu- 
actures.    Some  years  i^,  a  cotton  manuiactory 
was  established  near  Statesborough,  which  bid 
foir  to  rise  into  consideration.    It  was,  however, 
soon  perceived  that  the  price  of  labour  was  too 
g^reat  to  permit  its  ^[oods  to  stand  any  competi- 
tion with  those  of  similar  qualities  imported  from 
Great    Britain ;    consec^uently  ^  the  proprietors 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  their  operations.   A 
numerous  po{>ulation,  and  scarcity  of  lands,  must 
first  be  experienced  in  a  country ,before  its  inha- 
bitants wiU  resort  to  manuiactures,  while  a  more 
eligible  mode  of  subsistence  exists.   In  the  upper 
country,  however,  necessity  has  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  provide  for  their  respective  wants 
firom  their  own  resources,  in  conseouenoe  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  conveying  bulky  articles 
from  the  sea-ooast  to  the  interior.    The  traveller 
there  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  humming 
music  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom.    C6& 
tons  and  wooUens  of  various  descriptions  are 
made  in  sufficient  quantities  for  domestic  use; 
and  if  we  except  the  articles  of  salt  and  sugar, 
the  |>eople  in  tne  upper  parts  of  the  state  may  be 
considered  independent  of  foreign  support ;  for 
carpenters,  smitns,  masons,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
sadlers,  hatters,  millwrights,  and  other  tnules-' 
men,  are  conveniently  situated  throughout  the 
countrjr ;  and  the  materials  necessary  for  their 
respective  professions  are   met  witn  in  abun-- 
dance. 

At  the  distance  of  about  110  miles  firom  the 
sea,  the  river  swamps  terminate,  and  the  high 
lands  extend  quite  to  the  rivers,  and  form  banxs 
in  some  places  several  hundred  feet  high  from 
the  surfece  of  the  water,  and  affi>rd  many  exten- 
sive and  delightful  views.  These  high  banks  are 
interwoven  with  layers  of  leaves,  and  difierent 
coloured  earth,  and  abound  with  quarries  of  iVee- 
stone,  pebbles,  fiint,  crystals,  iron-ore  in  abun- 
dance, silver,  lead,  sulphur,  and  coarse  diamonds. 
The  swamps  above  the  head  of  the  tide  are  oc- 
casionally planted  with  corn,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  soil  is  very  rich,  yielding  firom  40  to  50 
bushels  of  com  an  acre.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  gradations  ft*om  the  sea-coast  to  the  upper 
countrjr,  with  respect  to  the  produce,  the  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  the  cultivators. 

On  the  islands  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  for  40 
or  60  miles  baekj  and  on  the  rivers  much  ftirther, 
the  cultivators  are  all  slaves.  No  white  man,  to 
speak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  settling  a  form 
and  improving  it  for  himself -without  Negroes:] 
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[[if  he  has  no  Negroef ,  he  hires  himself  as  over- 
seer to  some  rich  planter  ivho  has  more  than  he 
can  or  will  attend  to,  till  he  can  purchase  for 
hiniselC  The  articles  cultivated  are  com,  rye, 
oats,  every  species  of  pulse  and  potatocfs,  which, 
with  the  smsdl  rice,  are  food  for  the  Negroes ; 
rice,  indigo,  cotton,  and  some  hemp,' for  expor- 
tation. The  culture  of  cotton  is  capable  of  beinjr 
^icreased  equal  to  almost  any  demand.  The  sou 
was  cultivated  till  lately  almost  wholly  by  ma- 
nual labour.  The  plough,  till  since  the  peace^ 
was  scarcely  used.  Now  the  plough  and  harrow^ 
and  other  improvements,  are  introduced  into  the 
rice  swamps  with  great  success,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  become  general.  In  the  middle  settle- 
ments, Negroes  are  not  so  numerous.  The  mas- 
ter attends  personally  to  his  own  business.  The 
jiand  is  not  properly  situated  for  rice.  It  pro- 
duces toleraole  ffood  indigo  weed,  and  some  to- 
bacco is  raised  lor  exportation.  The  farmer  is 
contented  to  raise  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  poul- 
try, and  a  little  wheat. 

In  the  upper  country  there  are  but  few  Ne- 
groes ;  generally  speaking,  the  fiurmers  have 
none,  and  depend,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
N .  States,  upon  the  labour  of  themselves  and  fa- 
milies for  subsistence ;  the  plough  is  used  almost 
whoUv.  Indian  com  in  great  quantities,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  are  raised  for 
rood ;  and  tobacco,  wheat,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and 
indigo,  for  exportation.  From  late  experiments 
it  has  been  found  that  vines  may  be  cultivated, 
and  wine  made  to  great  advantage.  Snake-root, 
pink-root,  and  a  variety  of  medicinal  herbs  grow 
spontaneously;  also  ginseng  on  and  near  the 
mountains. 

.  This  country  abounds  with  precious  ores,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  lead,  black-lead,  copper,  and  iron ; 
but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  wlio  direct  their 
pursuits  in  search  of  them,  that  they  are  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  too  frequently 
make  use  of  improper  menstruunis  in  extracting 
the  respective  metals.  There  arc  likewise  to  be 
found  pellucid  stones  of  different  hues,  rock  crys- 
tal, pyrites,  petrified  substances,  coarse  corne- 
lian^ marble  beautifully  varieaated,  vitreous 
stone,  and  vitreous  sand ;  red  and  yellow  ochres, 
which,  when  roasted  and  ground  down  with  lin- 
seed oil,  make  a  very  excellent  paint ;  also  pot- 
ter's clay  of  a  most  delicate  texture,  fuUer's  earth, 
and  a  number  of  dye-stuffs,  among  which  is  a  sin- 
gular weed  which  yields  four  different  colours, 
its  leaves  are  surprisiiigly  styptic,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  taste  of  alum ;  Imewise,  an  abun- 
dance of  chalk,  crude  alum^  sulphur,  nitre,  vi- 


triol, and  along  the  banks  of . rivers  laige  quanti- 
ties of  marie  may  be  collected.  There  are  also 
a  variety  of  roots,  the  medicinal  effects  of  which 
it  is  the  barbarous  policy  of  those  who  are  in 
the  secret  to  keep  a  profound  mystery.  The 
rattle-snake  root,  so  fiunous  amongst  the  Indiana 
for  the  cure  of  poison,  is  of  the  number.  The 
next  is  the  venereal  root,  which,  under  a  vege- 
table regimen,  will  cure  a  confirmed  lues.  An- 
other root,  when  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  is  singularly  efficacious  in  destroying 
worms  in  children.  There  is  likewise  a  root,  an 
ointment  of  which,  with  a  poultice  of  the  same, 
will  in  a  short  space  of  time  discuss  the  most 
extraordinary  tumours,particularly  what  is  termed 
the  white-swelling ;  this  root  is  very  scarce. — 
There  is  another  root,  a  decoction  of  which,  in 
new  milk,  will  cure  the  bloody  dysentery ;  the 
patient  must  avoid  cold^  and  much  judgment  is 
requisite  in  the  portion  to  be  administered.  There 
is  also  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which,  being  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  part  affected,  relieves  rheu- 
matic pains ;  it  occasions  a  considerable  agitation 
of  the  parts,  attended  with  most  violent  and  acute 

fiins,  out  never  fails  to  procure  immediate,  ease, 
here  is  also  a  plant,  the  leaves  ofwhidi  have  a 
most  fetid  smell ;  these  leaves  being  boiled,  and 
any  person  afflicted  with  cutaneous  complaints, 
once  bathing  therein,  will  be  radically  cured. 
There  is  a  root  which  acts  as  an  excdlent  purge, 
and  is  well  calculated  for  the  labouring  part  of 
mankind,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to. chew  it  in  its 
crude  state,  and  it  requies  no  manner  of  aid  to 
fiidlitate  its  operation.  An  equally  efficacious 
and  simple  purge  is  obtained  from  a  weed,  the 
stalk  of  which  is  red,  is  about  three  feet  high,  and 
the  flower  white ;  the  leaves  run  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stalk  in  opposite  and  corresponding 
lines;  the  seed  is  about  the  size  of  a  wheat 
grain,  globular  in  the  centre,  and  oblate  at  both 
ends ;  it  is  full  of  pil,  and  tastes  like  a  walnut 
kernel :  20  graiiis  of  this,  chewed  and  swallowed, 
is,  in  point  of  mildness  and  efficacy,  equal  to  any 
rhubarb ;  and  the  pleasantness  of  its  taste^  as  a 
deception  to  weak  stomachs,  appears  to  have 
been  a  design  of  Providence  :  in -its  operation  it 
resembles  castor-oil.  A  very  sovereign  remedy 
is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  may 
be  used  to  ^^at  advantage  in  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  this  climate.  Every  climate,  some  be- 
lieve, has  its  peculiar  disease,  and  every  disease 
its  neculiar  antidote  under  the  sa,ine  climate.  In 
adoition  to  the.  above  is  another  species  of  bailc^ 
of  a  sweet  and  nauseous  taste  :  the  tree  ^rows 
contiguous  to  a  very  powerful  chalybeate  spring  Q 
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[the  baric,  when  sufficientlj  masticated,  operates 
as  a  very  potential  purg;e  and  emetic,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  chemist  may  be  rendered  ver? 
serviceable.  In  this  country  is  a  tree  which 
bears  a  large  pod,  inclosing  a  kind  of  mncila^, 
the  juice  of  which  is  very  sharp ;  the  bark  smells 
like  tanned  leather,  and  when  prepared  like  hemp, 
makes  the  very  best  of  coraage ;  also  another 
tree,  which  bears  an  ear  like  a  corn-cob,  covered 
with  berries  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
oil.  There  is  likewise  a  very  singular  tree,  which 
affords  a  most  superb  shade ;  it  produces  a  round 
ball,  which,  in  tite  heat  of  summer,  opens  and 
enlarges  a  number  of  male  insects,  which  be* 
come  very  troublesome  wherever  they  lodge :  this 
happens  generally  some  distance  from  tmir  pa- 
rent tree. 

The  hand  of  nature  never  formed  a  country 
with  more  natural  advantages,  or  blessed  it  with 
a  more  serene  or  healthfal  climate.  It  abounds 
with  game  of  all  kinds,  is  a  very  fine  fruit  conn* 
try,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
vines,  the  olive,  silk,  and  coffee  trees,  and  the 
production  of  cotton.  It  is  a  perfect  garden  of 
medical  herbs,  and  its  medicinal  springs  we 
not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe. 

The  iron-works,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
JEra,  Etna  Iron-work,    are    situated    in  York 
County,  within  two  miles  of  the  Catawba  River. 
Within  the  compass  of  two  miles  from  the  flir- 
nace,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  ore, 
which  works  easy  and  well  in  the  furnace.    The 
metal  is  good  for  hammers,  gudgeons,  or  any 
kind  of  machinery  and  hollow  ware,  and  wm 
make  good  bar-iron;    Some  trial  has  been  made 
of  it  in  steel,  and  it  promises  well.    Nothing  is 
necessary  for  preparing  the  ore  for  use  but  burn- 
ing.   The  ore  consists  of  large  rocks  above  the 
snrfkce ;  the  depth  not  yet  known.     In  the  cavi- 
ties between,  lie  an  ochre  and  seed  ore.    It  is 
said  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  sink  shafts  or 
drive  levels  for  50  years  to  come.     The  iEra 
furnace  was  built  in  1787 ;  the  iEtna  in  1788. 
The  nearest  landing  at  present  (1795)  is  Cam- 
den, 70  miles  from  the  furnace.   The  proprietors 
of  the  works,  and  seven  others,  have  obtained  a 
charter  to  open  the  Catawba  to  the  N.  CaroKna 
Line,  and  a  charter  from  N.  Carolina  to  open 
the  river  80  miles  higher  in  that  state,  and  boats 
came  within  40  miles  of  the  works  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  of  1795,  as  there  were  boats  al- 
ready built  for  the  purpose  which  were  to  carry  30 
tons,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fbllowinop  summer 
they  were  brought  within  two  miles  of  the  works. 
The  works  are  within  two  miles  of  the  river,  and 
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the  creek  can  be  made  navigable  to  the  works. 
Mr.  William  Hill,  one  of  the  principal  proprie- 
tors of  these  works,  has  contrived  a  metood,  by 
means  of  a  fidl  of  water,  of  blowing  all  the  fires 
both  of  the  forges  and  furnaces^  so  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  any 
other  hind  of  bellows.  The  machinery  is  simple 
and  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  the  accident  of  firee^ 
ing.  In  the  middle,  and  especially  in  the  vpper 
country,  the  peo{^  are  obliged  to  manofkcture 
their  own  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  a«d  roost  of 
their  husbandry  tools  ;  but  in  the  lower  country, 
the  inhabitants,  for  these  articles,  depend  almost 
entirely  on  their  merchants. 

Late  accounts  fi'om  the  interior  paHs  of  this 
state  inform,  that  cotton,  henrp,  and  flax,  are 
plenty ;  that  they  have  a  considerable  stock  of 
good  sheep ;  that  great  exertions  are  made,  and 
much  done  in  the  musehold  way ;  that  they  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  d#ing  something  in  fit- 
mily  manufactures,  but  within  a  few  years  past 
great  improvements  have  been  mode.    The  w<^ 
men  do  the  weaving,  and  leave  the  men  to  hU 
tend  to  agriculture.    This  state  furnishes  all  Ike 
materials,  and  of  tibe  best  Und,  for  tirip  bnitding^ 
The  live  oak,  and  the  pitch  aadyellow  jriiies,  are 
of  a  superior  quality.    I^ips  might  be  buih  here 
with  more  ease,  ana  to  much  greater  advantage, 
than  in  the  midtdle  and  e.  states.    A  want  of  sea- 
men, is  one  reason  why  this  business  is  not  more 
generally  attended  to.  So  much  atteHtion  is  now 
paid  to  the  manufticture  of  indigo,  in  this  state, 
that  it  bids  fhir  to  rival  that  of  the  Freneh.    It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  still  the  practice  of 
the  merchants  concerned  in  the  Carolina  trade, 
to  sell  9i  foreign  markets  the  Carolina  indigo  of 
the  first  quality,  as  French.    The  society  for  the 
infbrmation  and  assistance  of  persons  emigrat- 
ing from  other  countf4ee,  in  a  printed  paper, 
which  bears  their  signature,  say,  that  ^^  A  mo- 
nied  capital  may  be  profitably  employed,  1st.  In 
erectinff  mills,  K>r  making  paper,  for  sawing  lum- 
ber, and  especially  for  manufacturing  wheat  flour. 
There  are  nundreds  of  valuable  mill  seats  unim- 
proved, and  the  woods  abound  with  pine  trees. 
A  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  purchased  m  S.  Caro- 
lina for  half  a  dollar,  which  will  make  as  good 
flour  as  that  which  in  the  vicinity  of  proper  mills 
sells  for  double  that  price.     Such  is  the  cheap- 
ness and  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  half  a  dollar  a 
bushel  for  wheat  would  aflbrd  a  great  profit  to 
the  cultivators  thereof.    S.  In  tanning  and  ma- 
nufacturing leather.     Cattle  are  raised  with  so 
much  ease,  in  a  conntiy  where  the  winters  are 
both  mild  and  short,  that  hides  are  remarkably] 
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[cheap.  The  profits  of  tanners  and  shoemakers 
must  De  consiaerable,  when  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  hides  of  full  grown  cattle,  and  a 
single  pair  of  shoes  sell  for  nearly  the  same  price. 
3.  In  making  bricks — These  now  sell  for  nine 
dollars  a  thousand,  and  the  call  for  them  is  so 

treat,  that  the  bricklayers  are  not  fully  supplied. 
.  In  making  pot-ash — The  ashes  that  mignt  be 
collected  in  Charleston,  and  from  the  woods  burnt 
in  clearing  new  lands  in  the  country,  would  fur- 
nish the  means  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
pot-ash  to  great  advantage." 

Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late  war,  sent 
their  sons  to  Europe  for  education.  During  the 
war  and  since,  they  have  generally  sent  them  to 
the  Middle  and  N.  States.  Those  who  have  been 
at  this  expense  in  educating  their  sons,  have  been 
but  comparitively  few  in  number ;  so  that  the 
literature  of  the  state  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the 
peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flourish.  There 
are  several  respectable  academies  in  Charleston, 
one  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island,  and  seve- 
ral others  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Three 
colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated  by  law, 
one  at  Charleston,  one  at  Winnsi)orough,  m  the 
district  of  Camden,  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  district  of  Ninety  Six.  The  public  and  pri- 
vate donations  for  the  support  of  these  three  col- 
leges, were  originally  intended  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated jointly,  ror  the  erecting  an3  support- 
ing of  one  respectable  college.  The  division  of 
these  donations  has  frustrated  this  design.  Part 
of  the  old  barracks  in  Charleston  has  been  hand- 
somely fitted  up,  and  converted  into  a  college, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  students ;  but  it  does 
not  yet  merit  a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of 
a  respectable  academy.  The  Mount  Sion  Col- 
lege at  Winnsborough,  is  supported  by  a  respect- 
able society  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been 
incorporated.  This  institution  flourishes  and 
bids  fair  for  usefulness.  The  college  at  Cam- 
bridge is  no  more  than  a  grammar  scnool.  That 
the  literature  of  this  state  might  be  put  upon  a 
respectable  footing,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  among  its  wealthy  inhabitants. 
The  legislature,  in  their  session  in  tJanuary  1795, 
appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  prac- 
ticability of,  and  to  report  a  plan  for,  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  in  the  dinerent  parts  of  the 
state. 

.  Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  denomina- 
tions were  put  on  an  equal  footing,  there  have 
been  no  disputes  between  different  religious  sects. 
They  all  agree  to  differ.  The  upper  parts  of  this 
fltate  are  settled  chiefly  by  Presbyterians,  Bap- 


tists, and  Methodists.  From  the  most  probable 
calculations,  it  is  supposed  that  the  religious  de- 
nominations of  this  state,  as  to  numbers,  may  be 
i*anked  as*  follows :  Presbyterians,  including  the 
Congregational  and  Independent  Churches,  Epi^ 
copeuians.  Baptists,  Methodists,  &c. 

The  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  ma- 
nufactures, occasions  a  vast  consumption  of  fi>- 
feign  imported  articles ;  but  the  quality  and  va- 
lue of  their  exports  generally  leave  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  state,  except  when  there  have 
been  large  importations  of  Negroes.  The  amount 
of  exports  from  the  port  of  Charleston,  in  the 
year  ending  November,  1787,  was  then  estimated, 
from  authentic  documents,  at  £.505,279.  19s.  bd. 
sterling  money.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared 
from  the  custom-house,  the  same  year,  was  947, 
measuring  62,118  tons ;  735  of  these,  measuring 
41,531  tons,  were  Americans;  the  others  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  Ireland.  The  princi- 
pal articles  exported  from  this  state,  are  rice, 
indigo,  tobacco,  skins  of  various  kinds,  beef^ 
pork,  cotton,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  turpentine,  myr- 
tle-wax, '  lumber,  naval  stores,  cork,  leather, 
pink-root,  snake-root,  ginseng,  &c.  In  the  most 
successful  seasons,  there  have  been  as  many  as 
140,000  barrels  of  rice,  and  1,300,000  poundls  of 
indigo  exported  in  a  year.  From  the  15th  of 
December,  1791,  to  September,  1792,  108,567 
tierces  of  rice,  averaging  550  lb.  nett  weight 
each,  were  exported  irom  Charleston.  In  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1791,  the  amount  of 
exports  from  this  state  was  2,693,267  dollars,  97 
cents,  and  the  year  ending  September,  1795,  to 
5,998,492  dollars,  49  cents.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  certain,  that  previously  to  the  revolutionary 
war  the  exports  of  S.  Carolina  amounted,  upon 
an  average,  to  ^500,000  sterling,  and  consisted 
principaUy  of  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  deer-skins, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  salt  provisions,  Indian 
corn,  and  lumter.  During  the  war,  agriculture 
and  commerce  were  both  materially  injured. 
The  usual  supplies  of  clothing  from  the  mother- 
country  being  stopped,  manumctories  were  esta- 
blished, and  the  Negroes  were  for  the  most  part 
clothed  with  mixed  cloths  of  cotton  and  wool, 
spun  and  woven  for  the  occasion.  Many  negroes 
were  taken  from  agricultural  pursuits,  as  well  to 
assist  at  these  manufactures,  as  to  carry  on  the 
erection  of  fortifications,  and  other  public  works ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  articles  for  exporta- 
tion naturally  decreased,  or,  when  collected,  were 
consumed  at  homc^  alternately,  by  friends  and 
foes.J 
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[At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  appeared,  that 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  S.  Cfarolina  had 
retrograded  nearly  47  years  backwards,  the  ex- 

forts  of  1783  beinff  scarcely  equal  to  those  of 
736.  The  internal  consumption,  however,  must 
have  been  ^eater,  but  the  loss  to  the  state  was 
the  same.  Since  that  period  her  agriculture  and 
commerce  have  rapidly  augmented,  though  in 
some  degree  counteracted  by  the  partial  prohi- 
bition of  the  importation  of  Negroes  for  several 
years  past,  and  which  was  fully  carried  into  exe- 
cution on  the  1st  of  January,  1806.  From  year 
to  year,  new  prospects  have  presented  them- 
selves ;  new  objects  of  agriculture  have  arisen ; 
and  the  loss  of  one  staple  has  been  supplied  by 
another  of  superior  value:  cotton  is  now  the  most 
valuable  export  of  S.  Carolina. 
Since  the  French  revolution  Charleston  has 


been  the  medium  of  the  greatest  part  of  th4t 
trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  between  the 
French  W.  India  islands  and  the  mother  country, 
under  the  neutral  flac^  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  manner  quantities  of  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar, 
rum,  indiffo,  and  other  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America,  ai'e  included  in 
the  exports  of  S.  Carolina,  from  the  year  1793, 
which,  in  time  of  peace,  are  directly  exported 
from  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country.  Within 
these  few  years  much  of  this  neutral  traffic  has 
been  gradually  abolished,  by  the  restrictive  de- 
crees and  orders  of  council  of  the  two  great 
belligerent  powers,  in  return  for  which  the  Ame- 
ricans have  retaliated  by  a  general  embargo.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  here  to  insert 


A  STATEMENT  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  Rice,  Indigo,  Tobacco,  and  CoUon,  exported 
from  S.  CAROLINA  to  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  other  foreign  Parts,  from  1760  to 
1801,  also  the  total  Value  of  Exports  at  different  Periods. 


V«»r>r« 

Barrels  of 

lbs.  ^veight  of 

Hogsheads  of 
Tobaco. 

lbs.  weight  of 

Total  Value  of  the 

Exports 

X  Cell  a* 

Rice. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

for  each  Year. 

£.SterL    s. 

d. 

1760 

100,000 

399,366 

14 

— 

256,767    0 

0 

1761 

62^288 

249,000 

— 

— 

300,000    0 

0 

1762 

— 

— 

— 

— 

508,108    6 

10 

1768 

— 

— 

— 

— 

387,114  12 

1 

1769 

— 

— 

«— . 

— i.. 

278,907  14 

0 

1770 

— 

— 

.— 

^^^^ 

420,311  14 

8 

1771 

— 

— 

— 

-« 

756,000     1 

1 

1772 

140,000 

1,107,660 

— 

.—. 

456,513    8 

4 

1782 

22,224 

827  casks 

643 

.._ 

_ 

1783 

61,974 

2,051  do. 

2,680 

.-mm 

— 

, 

1789 

100,000 

— 



-—I 

1792 

106,419 

839,666  lbs. 

5,290 

68,520 

656,545    5 

6 

1795 

85,670 

1,217  casks 

4,288 

1,109,653 

1,346,444    2 

0 

1799 

70,426 

6,892  lbs. 

9,646 

2,801,996 

1,964,027    7 

6 

1800 

75,788 

3,400  do. 

7,927 

6,425,863 

2,374,839    9 

0 

1801 

64,769 

8,502  do. 

5,996 

8,301,907 

3,218,410    2 

6 

Charleston  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  city 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  an  extent  of  600  miles. 
From  it  are  annually  exported  about  the  value 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  in  native 
commodities;  and  it  supplies,  with  imported 
goods,  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia,  as  well  as  those  of  S.  Ca- 
rolina.   The  harbour  thereof  is  open  all  the 


winter,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  W.  India  islands 
gives  the  merchants  superior  advantages  for  ciEur- 
rying  on  a  peculiarly  lucrative  commerce.  A 
waggon-road  of  15  miles  onl^  is  aU  that  is 
wanted,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tennessee*  Knoxville,  the  capital  of 
that  state,  is  100  miles  nearer  to  Charleston  than 
to  any  other  considerable  sea*port  town  on  thej 
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[ACktiitic  Ocean.  The  reforviatum  in  France  oc* 
easioned  a  civil  war  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  parties  in  that  kingdom.  During  these 
domestic  troubles,  Jasper  de  Coligni,  a  principal 
commander  of  the  Protestant  army,  fitted  out 
«  two  ships,  and  sent  them  with  a  colony  to  Ame- 
rica, under  the  command  of  Jean  Ribaud,  for  the 
Surpose  of  securing  a  retreat  from  persecution. 
Libaud  landed  at  what  is  now  callea  Albemarle 
River,  in  N.  Carolina.  This  colony,  after  en- 
during incredible  hardships,  were  extirpated  by 
the  Spaniards.  No  further  attempts  were  made 
to  plant  a  colony  in  this  quarter,  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  of  England. 

The  militia  of  o.  Carolina  is  divided  into  two 
divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  major-general. 
These  divisions  comprehend  nine  brigades,  39 
regiments  of  infantry,  eight  regiments  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  one  regiment  and  a 
battalion  of  artillery,  besides  artillery  companies 
which  are  attached  to  some  of  the  regijnents  of 
infantry.  The  brigades  are  commanded  by  as 
many  brigadier-generals ;  and  the  regiments  are 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonels.  The  gover- 
nor is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  militia  of 
the  state,  both  by  sea  |ind  land. 

Every  able-bodied  white  male  citizen,  between 
the  age  g(  18  and  45,  is  enrolled  in  the  militia, 
and  free  people  of  colour  are  enrolled  as 
pioneers.  One  third  of  the  militia  may  be 
marched  out  of  the  state  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  on  particular  emer- 
gencies, and  under  certain  conditions ;  and  treated 
m  every  respect  the  same  as  the  regular  troops, 
except  that  m  cases  of  court-martial,  the  court 
is  to  be  selected  from  the  militia  of  the  state. 
Officers  rise  by  seniority ;  and  no  election  exists 
except  in  the  first  appointment  of  subalterns. 
The  number  of  effective  militia  in  S.  Carolina 
is  about  40,000,  of  whom  8000  are  cavalry. 

In  Charleston,  the  inhabitants  have  formed 
themselves  into  volunteer  corps,  armed  and 
clothed  at  their  own  expense.  One  half  consists 
of  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  uniform  of  the 
latter  is  a  long  blue  coat  with  red  facings,  and 
large  cocked  mU  and  red  fisather ;  it  has  a  heavy 
appearance,  and  is  but  ill  adapted  to  such  a  corps, 
whose  chief  Defection  is  in  celerity  of  move^ 
ment.    See  United  States.] 

[SOUTHERN  STATES;  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  N.  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, S.  Carolina,  and  Georgia:  bounded  n.  by 
Pennsylvania,  are  dius  denomimiled.  This  dis- 
trict of  the  Union  contained,  by  the  census  of 
1792,  upwards  of  1,900,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
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648,489  were  slaves,  which  is  thirteen  fourteaitb 
of  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States.  The  influence  of  slavery  has  produced 
a  very  distin^ishing  feature  in  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  which,  though  now  dis- 
cernible to  their  disadvantage,  has  b^n  softened 
and  meliorated  by  the  benign  effects ^f  the  revo« 
lution,  and  the  progress  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
The  following  raa;^  oe  considered  as  the  principal 
productions  of  this  division :  tobacco,  rice,  u- 
digo,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
and  lumber.  In  this  district  is  fixed  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  general  government,  viz.  the  citj 
of  Washington.    See  Uniteo  States.] 

[SOUTHFIELD,  a  township  of  New  York, 
Richmond  County,  bounded  n,  by  the  n,  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  Van-Dueraon^s  Ferry  to 
Richmond  Town  and  the  Fish-Kill ;  e.  by  Hud- 
son's River.    It  contains  855  inhabitant8.J 

[South  Georgia,  a  cluster  of  barren  islands 
in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  e.  of  C^pe  Horn, 
the  s.  point  of  S.  America ;  in  lat.  about  34°S(K^. 
and  long.  39^  18''  W4  One  of  these  is  said  to  be 
between  50  and  60  leagues  in  length.^ 

[South  Hadley,  a  township  of  Massachu- 
setts, Hampshire  County,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Con- 
necticut River,  14  miles  it.  of  Springfield,  six 
s.  e.  of  Northampton,  and  63  20.  of  Boston.    |t 
was  incorporated  in  175S,  and  contains  759  inha- 
bitants.    The  locks  and  canals  in  S.  Hadlej,  on 
the  e.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  made  for  tte 
purpose  of  navigating  round  the  falls  in  the  ri- 
ver, were  begun  in  1793,  and  completed  in  1795. 
The  fells  are  about  three  miles  in  length ;  and 
since  the  completion  of  these  locks  and  canals, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  trans- 
portation up  and  down  the  river.     Some  mills 
are  already  erected  on  these  canals,  and  a  great 
variety  of  water-works  may,  and  doubtless  wiQ 
soon  be  erected  here,  as  nature  and  art  have 
made  it  one  of  the  most  advantageous  places  for 
these  purposes  in  the  United  •  States.     Canals 
are  also  opening  by  the  same  company,  at  Miller's 
Falls  in  IVf  ontgomery,  about  25  miles  above  these, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.] 

[South  Hampton,  a  county  of  Virginia,  be- 
tween Jameses  Riyer  and  the  State  of  N.  Caro* 
lina.  It  contains  12,864  inhabitants,  including 
5993  slaves.  The  court-house  is  36  miles  frcHs 
Norfcdk,  and  25  from  GrenviUe.] 

[South  Hampton,  a  township  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rockingham  County,  on  the  5.  line  of  tbe 
State,  which  separates  it  from  Massachusetts ;  S5 
miles  5.  w.of  Portsmouth,  and  six  ft.  w.  of  New- 
bury Port.    It  was  taken  from  Hampton,  and 
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incorpomted  in  1748 ;  and  contains  418  inhabi- 
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[South  Hampton,  a  towndiip  of  Massachn- 
setts,  Hampshire  County,  and  separated  fir6m  E. 
Hampton  by  Pawtucket  River.  It  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  1753,  and  contains  8S9  inhabitants ; 
about  nine  miles  s.  w.  of  Northampton.] 

[South  Hampton,  a  township  of  New  York, 
Suffolk  County,  Long  Island.  It  includes  Bridffe- 
hampton,  formerly  called  Saggabonek,  and  Me- 
coxe ;  and,  by  means  of  Sa^g  Harbour,  carries 
on  a  small  trade.  It  contams  3408  inhabitants, 
of  whom  421  are  electors,  and  146  slayes.  It  is 
12  miles  from  San  Harbour,  18  from  Suffolk 
court-house,  and  S8  e.  of  New  York.] 

[South  Hampton,  two  townships  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  one  in  Buck's  County,  the  other  in 
that  of  Franklin.] 

[South  Hampton,  a  townslup  in  the  e.  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Halifax  Cfounty.  It  was 
formerly  called  Tatmagouche,  and  is  35  miles 
f^om  Onslow.] 

[South  Hempstead,  a  township  of  New  York, 
Queen's  County,  Long  Island,  had  its  name  al- 
tered in  1796,  by  the  lerislature,  into  Hemp- 
stead. The  inhabitants,  §826  in  number,  have 
the  privilege  of  oystering,  fishing,  and  clam- 
ming, in  the  creeks,  bays,  and  harbours  of  N. 
Hempstead,  and  they  in  return  have  the  same 
right  in  S.  Hempstead.  Of  the  inhabitants  575 
are  electors,  and  326  slaves.] 

[South  Hero,  or  Grand  Island,  in  Lake 
Champlain.    See  Hero.] 

[SOUTHHOLD,  or  Southold,  a  township 
of  New  York,  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  it 
includes  Fisher's  Island,  Plumb  Island,  Robin's 
Island,  Gull  Islands,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
manor  of  St.  George  on  the  n.  side  of  Peaconock, 
extending  w.  to  the  e.  line  of  Brook  Haven.  It 
contains  a  number  of  parishes,  and  houses  for 
public  worship,  and  3219  inhabitants;  of  whom 
§29  are  electors,  and  182  slaves.  It  was  settled 
in  1640,  by  the  Rev.  John  Young  and  his  ad- 
herents, originally  from  England,  but  last  from 
Salem  in  Massachusetts.] 

[South  Huntington,  a  township  in  West- 
moreland  County,  Pennsylvania.] 

[SOUTHINGTON,  the  s.  w.  township  of 
Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  20  miles  s.  w.  of 
Hartford,  and  2§  it.  of  New  Haven.] 

[South  Kingston,  a  township  of  Rhode 
kland,  Washington  County,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Narra^nset  Bay.  It  contains  4131  inhabitants, 
including  135  slaves.] 

[South  Key,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Ba- 
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llamas,  in  the  W.  Indies.    Lat.  29^  SV  n.  long. 

[South  Mountain,  in  New  Jersey.  See 
New  Jebsey.] 

[South  Mountain,  a  part  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  Pennsvlvania.  Near  this  moun- 
tain, about  14  miles  nrom  the  town  of  Carlisle,  a 
valuable  copper-mine  was  discovered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1796.] 

[South  Sea,  now  more  usually  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Pacific  Ocean,  was  so  named  by 
the  Spaniards,  after  they  had  passed  over  tbe 
mountains  of  tbe  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama, 
from  91.  to  5.  It  might  properly  be  named  the 
W.  Ocean,  with  regard  to  America  in  general ; 
but  from  the  isthmus  it  appeared  to  them  in  a 
s.  direction.  In  the  beautiful  islands  in  tiiis 
ocean,  tbe  cold  of  winter  is  never  known ;  the 
trees  hardly  ever  lose  their  leaves  through  the 
constant  succession  of  vegetation,  and  the  trees 
bear  fruit  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year. 
The  heat  is  always  alleviated  by  alternate  breezes, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  sit  under  the  shadow  of 

¥'oves,  odoriferous,  and  loaded  with  abundance, 
he  sky  is  serene,  the  nights  beautiful,  and  the 
sea.  ever  offering  its  inexmiustible  stores  of  food, 
ana  an  easy  and  pleasing  conveyance.! 

[South  Thule,  or  Southern  Thulb,  in 
the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  the  most  s.  land  which 
has  at  any  time  been  discovered  by  navigators. 
Lat.  69^  34'  s.  long.  27«>  45' ».! 

[SOUTHWICK,  a  township  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Hampshire  County,  87 
miles  8»  w.  by  w.  of  Boston,  and  12  8.  w,  of 
Springfield.  It  was  incorporated  in  1770,  and 
eontams  841  inhabitants,  j 

[South  West  Point,  in  Tennessee,  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  Clinch  with  Tennessee  ri- 
vers, where  a  blockhouse  is  erected.] 

[South  Washington,  a  town  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, on  the  II.  e,  branch  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
which  is  navigable  thus  fiu*  for  boats.  It  is  25 
miles  from  Cross  Roads  near  Duplin  court-house, 
and  SS  from  Wilmington.] 

[SOUTOUX,  an  Indian  viUage  in  Louisiana, 
on  the  w.  side  of  Mississippi  river,  opposite  to 
the  Nine  Mile  Rapids,  2S  miles  below  Wiespin- 
can  River,  and  28  above  Riviere  a  la  Roche. 
Lat.40°32«.] 

[SOW  AND  PIGS,a  numberof  large  rockslving 
off  the  5.  w.  end  of  Catahunk  Island,  one  of  the 
Elizabeth  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.! 

[SPAIN,  New.    See  Mexico.] 

[SPANURDS'  Bay,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Cape 
Breton  Island,  is  round  the  point  of  the  j.  en* 
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trance  into  Port  Dauphin,  to  the  s.  of  which  is 
Cape  Charbon.  Its  mouth  is  narrow,  but  it  is 
wiaer  within  till  it  branches  into  two  arms,  both 
of  which  are  navigable  three  leagues,  and  afford 
secure  harbouring.  Lat.  47°  h.  long.  60°  zo,l 
[SPANISH    AMERICA    contains  immense 

Srovinces,  most  of  which  are  very  fertile.     1.  In 
r.  America,  Louisiana,  California,  Old  Mexico, 
or  NuevaEspana,  New  Mexico,  or  Nuevo  Mexico, 
both  the  Floridas.  2.  In  the  W.  Indies,  the  island 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  Margareta,  Tor- 
tu^,  &c.    3.  In  S.  America,  Tierra  Firme,  Peru, 
Chile,  Granada,  Paraguay,  and  Patagonia.  These 
extensive  countries  are  described  under  their 
proper  heads.    All  the  exports  of  Spain,  most 
articles  of  which  no  other  European  country  can 
supply,    were  estimated   some  years   badi   at 
80,000,000  livres,  or  £.3,333,333  sterling.     The 
most  important  trade  of  Spain  is  that  which  it 
carries  on  with  its  A  roerican  provinces.  The  chief 
imports  from  these  extensive  countries  consist  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  pearls,  cotton,  cocoa, 
cochineal,  red-wood,  skins,  rice,  medicinal  herbs 
and  barks,  as  sassafras,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.   Vay- 
nilla.  Vicuna  wool,  sugar,  and  tobacco.    In  17£(4, 
the  total  amount  of  the  value  of  Spanish  eoods 
exported  to  America  was  195,000,000  redes  de 
netUm;  foreign  commodities,  238,000,000  r.  d.  v. 
The   imports    from    America   were   valued   at 
900,000,000  r.  d.  v.  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones ;  and  upwards  of  300,000,000  in  goods. 
In  the  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  1787,  (Feb.  20,)  it  was 
stated,  that  the  exports  to  America  (the  Indies) 
from  the  following  12  harbours,  Cadiiz,  Corunna, 
Malaga,  Seville,  St.  Lucar,  Santander,  Canaries, 
Alicante,  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Gipon,  St.  Sebas- 
tian, amounted,  in  1785,  to  767,249,787  r.  d.  v. ; 
the  duties  paid  on  these  exports  amounted  to 
28,543,702  r.  d,  v.    The  imports,  both  in  goods 
and  money,  from  America  and  the  W.  India 
islands,     amounted,     in    the     same    year,    to 
1,266,071,067  r.  d.  v.  and  the  duties  to  65,472,195 
r.  d,  V.    The  profits  of  the  merchants  from  the 
whole  American  trade  was  valued  at  5,000,000 
dollars.    See  Espanna  Nueva  and  Mexico  ; 
also  General  Table,  at  beginning  of  Vol.  IJ 

[SpanIsh  Creek,  is  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's 
River  in  Florida.J 

[Spanish  Main,  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
America,  which  extends  from  the  Mosquito  shore, 
along  the  n.  coast  of  Darien,  Carthagena,  and 
Venezuela,  to  the  Leeward  Isles.] 

[Spanish  River,  a  river  and  settlement  in 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  the  present  seat  of  go- 
vernment.] 
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SPANISH-TOWN,  the  capital,  formerly,  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  governor  used 
to  reside,  and  the  iuntas  used  to  be  celebrated  : 
founded  by  Admiral  Christoval  Colon,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Santiago  de  la  Vega ;  and  miich 
enjoys  the  duchy  enjoyed  by  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Although  it  does  less  commerce  than  the  city 
of  Kingston,  it  is  more  handsome;  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  people  of  great  wealth,  so  that  the 
number  of  carriages  kept  here  is  very  consi- 
derable. 

Spanish-town,  an  island  in  the  N.  Sea.  See 
article  Vikgen  Gorda. 

[SPARHAWK'S  Point,  on  the  «.  shore  of 
Piscataqua  River,  abreast  of  which  ships  can  an- 
chor in  nine  fathoms.] 

[SPARTA,  a  post-town  of  New  Jersey,  Sus- 
sex County,  67  miles  n.  n.  w,  ii-om  Philadelphia.! 

[SPARTANBURGH,  a  county  of  Pinckney 
district,  formerly  in  that  of  Ninety-Six,  S.  Ca- 
rolina, containing  8800  inhabitants,  of  whom 
7907  are  whites,  and  866  slaves.  It  sends  two 
representatives,  and  one  senator,  to  the  state 
legislature.  The  court-house  is  19  miles  from 
Puickney,  and  33  from  Greenville.] 

SPEAR,  Cape,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land ;  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Taureaux. 

SPEIGHT-TOWN,  a  city  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  formerly  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants of  Bristol;  and  from  thence  calleo  Little 
Bristol.  It  is  very  handsome  ;  contains  350  well 
built  houses,  and  is  divided  into  four  regular 
and  spacious  streets,  the  larger  of  which  is  called 
of  the  Indians;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
three,  run  strait  down  to  the  sea  shore.  The 
people  of  that  part  of  the  island  called  Escosia, 
or  Scotland,  embark  from  thence  their  produc- 
tions for  Europe,  so  that  they  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  build  there  some  store-houses :  and 
the  concourse  of  people  that  assemble  there  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  town;  although  the  more 
considerable  part  of  this  traffic  is  now  carried 
on  at  Bridge-Town. 

It  has  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  territory,  and  is  where  the 
assemblies  are  held.  This  city  is  defended  by 
two  casdes,  besides  a  third  which  is  in  the  Bay 
of  Heathcote,  at  some  distance  to  the  s.  One  of 
the  above  forts  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
contains  14  cannons ;  the  other,  in  which  are  32 
cannons,  is  at  the  n.  extremity ;  and  more  than 
these,  it  has  several  batteries,  which  have  been 
built  on  the- shore  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war  in  1778.  {In  long.  58°  bb'  w.  lat.  la* 
10^  n.] 
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[SPENCER,  a  flourishing  township  in  Wor- 
cester County,  Massachusetts,  taken  from  Lei- 
cester, and  incorporated  in  1753,  and  contains 
1322  inhabitants,  and  lies  12  miles  w.  of  Wor- 
cester, on  the  post-road  to  Springfield,  and  48  w* 
of  Boston.] 

[SPESUTIE,  a  small  island  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeak  Bay.] 

[SPIRIT U  SANTO,  a  town  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  to  the  n.  w.  part  of 
the  cluster  of  isles  and  rocks  ciilled  Jardin  de  la 
Reyna,  and  about  45  miles  n,  w,  of  La  Tri- 
nicmd.] 

[Spiritu  Santo,  or  Tampay  Bay,  called 
also  Hillsborough  Bay,  lies  on  the  w.  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  E.  I<lorida.  Some  account  of 
it  may  be  found  under  the  title  Espiritu  Santo, 
but  this  is  the  more  proper  name.  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  shoals  and  keys  at  its  n)outh,  and  is  nine 
leagues  n,  n.  w.  one-quarter  w.  of  Charlotte  Har- 
bour, and  56  s.  e.  by  s.  three-quarters  e.  of  the 
Bay  of  Apalache.  Lat.  27°  45^  n.  long  82^ 
38'  a).] 

[Spiritu  Santo,  a  town  of  Brazil  in  S.Ame- 
rica. It  is  situate  on  the  sea  coast,  in  a  very 
fertile  country,  and  has  a  castle  and  harbour. 
Lat.  13^  4r  s.  long.  38°  41'  a?.] 

[Spiritu  Santo,  a  lake  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula  of  E.  Florida ;  s,  from  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  communicate  with  St.  John's 
Rivcfr.] 

[Spiritu  Santo.  See  Espiritu  Santo,  also 
Santo  Espiritu.] 

[SPLIT  ROCK,  a  rocky  point  which  projects 
into  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  w,  side,  about  56 
miles  n.  of  Skeensborough,  bears  this  name.  The 
lake  is  narrow,  and  no  where  exceeding  two 
miles  from  Skeensborough  to  this  rock,  but  here 
it  suddenly  widens  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  the 
waters  become  pure  and  clear.] 

SPOTSILVANIA,  a  county  of  Virginia  in 
N.  America.    [See  Spotsylvania.] 

[SPOTSWOOD,  a  small  town  of  New  Jersey, 
Middlesex  County,  near  the  w.  side  of  South 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Rariton  in  a  s.  e. 
direction.  The  situation  is  good  for  extensive 
manufectories,  and  there  is  already  a  paper-mill 
here.  It  is  on  the  Aniboy  stage-road,  nine  miles 
f.  e.  of  Brunswick,  and  10  v.  by  s.  of  Middleton 
Point.] 

[SPOTSYLVANIA,  a  county  of  Virffinia, 
bounded  n.  by  Stafford,  and  e.  by  Caroline  Coun- 
ty. It  contained,  by  the  census  of  1792,  11,258 
inhabitants,  of  whom  59S3  were  slaves.] 

SPRING-COLD,    a  small  island  of  the  N. 
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Sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  New  Jer- 
sey, between  Cape  May  ana  Five  Mile  Island. 

[Spring-Cold  Cove.  See  Cold-Spring 
Cove.] 

[SPRINGFIELD,  a  township  of  Vermont, 
Windsor  County,  on  the  w.  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  opposite  to  Charleston  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  nas  Weathersfield  n.  and  Rockingham 
on  the  s.  and  contains  1097  inhabitants.] 

[Springfield,  a  post-town  of  Massachusetts, 
Hampshire  county,  on  the  e.  side  of  Connecticut 
River;    14  miles  5.  by  c.  of  Northampton,  74 
w.  s.  w,  of  Boston,  S3  n.  of  Hartford,  and  178 
n.  e.  of  Philadelphia.     The  township  of  Spring- 
field was  incorporated  in  1635  or  1645.     It  con- 
tains 1574  inhabitants,  a  Congregational  church, 
a  court-house,  and  a  number  of  owellinff-houses, 
many  of  which  are  both  commodious  and  elegant. 
The  town  lies  chiefly  on  one  long  spacious  street, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  river.    A  stream 
from  the  hills,  at  the  e.  of  the  town,  falls  into 
this  street,  and  forms  two  branches,  which  take 
their  course  in  opposite  directions,  one  of  them 
running  n,  and  the  other  s.  along  the  e.  side  of 
the  street,  and  afford  the  inhabitants,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  an  easy  supply  of  water  for  do- 
mestic uses.    Here  a  considerable  inland  trade 
is  carried  on;  and  there  is  also  a  paper-mill. 
The  oriffinal  superintendant  and  some  of  the 
principal  workmen  in  the  armoury  here,  were 
manu&cturers  in  Bridgewater,  which  is  famous 
for  its  iron  works.] 

[Springfield,  a  township  of  New  York, 
Otsego  County,  11  miles  n.  or  Otsego,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  lake  of  that  name.  It  is  50  miles 
w.  of  Albany,  has  a  good  soil,  and  increases  in 
population.] 

[Springfield,  a  township  of  New  Jersey, 
Burlington  County,  of  asood  soil,  and  famed  for 
excellent  cheese ;  some  mrmers  make  10,001b8. 
in  a  season.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
Quakers,  who  have  three  meeting-houses.  The 
chief  place  of  the  township,  where  business  is 
transacted,  is  a  village  called  Job's-Town,  10 
miles  from  Burlineton,  and  18  from  Trenton.  In 
this  township  is  a  nill  three  miles  in  length,  call- 
ed Mount  Pisgah,  'which  furnishes  stone  lor  build* 
ing.     Here  is  also  a  grammar  school.] 

[Springfield,  a  township  in  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  Rahwa^  River,  which  furnishes 
fine  mill-seats ;  six  or  eight  miles  it.  w.  of  Eliza- 
beth Town.     Turf  for  firing  is  found  here.] 

[Springfield,  the  name  of  four  townships  of 
Pennsylvania,  viz.  in  Buck's,  Payette,  Delaware, 
and  Montgomery  counties.] 
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[SPRUCE  Creek,  urges  its  winding  courM 
through  the  marshes,  from  the  mouth  of  Piscata- 
qua  River,  five  or  six  miles  up  into  Kitteiy,  in 
York  County,  district  of  Maine.l 

SPRUIGHT,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Dutch.  It 
runs  into  the  sea  near  the  river  Poumaron. 

[SPURWING,    a    river   of  the  district  of 
Maine,  which  runs  through  Scarborough,  to  the 
w.  of  Cape  Elissabeth,  and  is  navigable  a  few 
miles  for  vessels  of  100  tons.] 
SP  YKES,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
[SQUAM,  a  lake,   part  of  which  is  in  the 
township  of  Holdemess,  in  Grafton  County,  New 
Hampshire ;  but  the  one  half  of  it  is  in  Strafibrd 
CouBty .  It  isabout  five  miles  long,  and  four  broad.] 
[Squam,  a  short  river  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
outlet  of  the  above  lake,  which  runs  a  s.  w. 
coarse,  and  joins  the  Pemi^ewasset  at  the  town 
of  New  Chester,  and  10  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Winnipiseogee  branch.] 

[Squam  Beach,  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  Jer- 
srr,  between  Barnegat  Inlet  and  Cranbuiy  New 
Inlet.] 

[Squam  Harbour,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts.  When  a  vessel  at  andwr 
off  Newbury  Port  Bar,  parts  a  cable  and  loses 
an  anchor  with  the  wind  at  it.  e.  or  e.  n.  e.  if  she 
can  cany  doubfo-reefed  sails,  she  may  run  s.  s.  e. 
five  leagues,  which  course,  if  made  good,  will 
carry  her  a  little  to  the  e.  of  Square  Bay.  Squam 
(Pigeon  Hill)  lies  in  lat.  i39  48^  n.  and  long. 
70^39^.] 

[SQUARE  HANDKERCHIEF,  (MoucHoiR 
Quarrb)  an  island  of  some  extent  in  the  W. 
Indira,  which  Ues  between  lat.  SP  ^  and  SP  84^ 
n.  and  between  long.  70°  19^  and  70°  49^  w.l 

[8QUEAUGHETA  Creek,  in  New  York, 
a  fi.  head  water  of  Alleghany  River.  Its  mouth 
is  19  miles  n.  w.  of  the  Ichua  Town.] 

[9TAATESBURGH,  in  New  YoA  State, 
lies  on  the  e.  side  of  Hudson's  River,  between 
Rhvnbeck  and  Poughkeepsie ;  about  IK  miles  s. 
of  Hudson,  and  71  n.  of  New  York  City.] 

[STAEBROECK,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guay  ana  in 
S.  America,  on  the  e.  side  of  Demarara  River,  a 
n^  and  a  half  above  the  post  which  commands 
its  entrance.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  dmository  of  the  records.  The  station  for 
the  shnping  extends  from  the  fort  to  about  two 
nriles  aJbove  Ae  town.  They  anchor  in  a  line 
from  two  to  four  abreast. 

The  lom-existing  differences  between  the  co- 
lonies of  Demerary  and  Berbice  have  been  very 
lately  finally  adjusted,  by  commissioners   ap* 
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pointed  for  that  purpose.  The  governments  dnd 
courts  of  justice  of  both  settlements  have  been 
consolidated,  in  consequence  of  the  instructioiit 
carried  out  by  Governor  Carmichael;  and  all 
legal  proceedings  are  in  future  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  English  language.  TheCourt  of  Policv  passed 
ah  act,  on  the  §9th  April,  for  changing  the  name 
of  this  town  from  Staebroeck  to  George  Town.] 

rSTAFFORD,  a  county  of  Virginia,  boanded 
M.  Dy  Prince  William  County,  and  e.  by  the  Pa- 
towmac.  It  contains  9d88  inhabitants,  including; 
4036  slaves.] 

[Stafford,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  in 
Tolland  County,  near  the  s.  line  of  Massacliu- 
setts,  10  or  12  miles  ft.  e.  of  Tolland.  In  this 
town  is  a  furnace  for  casting  hollow  ware,  and  a 
medicinal  spring,  which  is  tne  resort  of  valetudi- 
narians.] 

[Staffohd,  New,  a  township  of  New  Jersey, 
in  Af onmouth  County,  and  ad)oininj^  Dover  oa 
the  J.  w.  It  consists  chiefiy  of'^pine  barren  land, 
and  contains  883  inhabitants.] 

[STAGE  Island,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  lies 
8.  of  Parker's  and  Arrowsike  Islands,  on  the  n. 
side  of  Small  Point,  consisting  of  eight  acres, 
not  capable  of  much  improvement ;  and  is  only 
remarKable  for  being  the  first  land  inhabited  in 
New  England  by  a  civilized  people.  It  is  not 
now  inhabited.] 

[STAMFORD,  a  township  of  Vermont,  in 
Bennington  County;  it  borders  on  Benninston 
to  the  s.  c.  and  contains  272  inhabitants,  and  has 
good  intervale  land.] 

[Stamford,  a  post-town  of  Connecticut«Fair- 
d  Countjr,  on  a  small  stream  called  Mill  River, 
which  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound.  It  con- 
tains a  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churdi,  and 
about  45  compact  dwelling-houses.  It  is  10  miles 
s.  w.  of  Norwalk,  24  5.  &?.  of  New  Haven,  30 
n.  c.  of  New  York,  and  99  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  township  was  formerly  called  Rippowams, 
and  was  settled  in  1641.1 

[Stahforo,  a  township  of  New  York,  in  Ul- 
ster County,  taken  from  Woodstock,  and  incor- 
porated in  1792.  Of  its  inhabitants,  127  are 
electors.] 

[STANDISH,  a  township  of  the  district  of 
Maine,  on  the  w.  line  of  Cumberland  County, 
between  Presumscut  and  Saco  Rivers.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1785,  and  contains  716  inhabi* 
tants.  Seventeen  miles  /i.  w.  of  Portland,  and  86 
fi.  of  Boston.] 

[STANFORD,  a  township  of  New  York, 
Duchess  County,  taken  from  Washington,  and 
incorporated  in  1793.] 
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[Stakford,  the  capital  of  Lincoln  County, 
Kentucky;  situate  on  a  fertile  plain,  about  10 
miles  s.  s>  e.  of  Danville,  28  5.  by  w.  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  S3  8.  s.  €.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a 
stone  court-house,  a  gaol,  and  about  40  houses.] 

[STANWIX,  Old  Fort,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  situate  in  the  township  of  Rome,  at  the 
head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  Mohawk  Rivera 
Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1759,  by  Genei*al 
Broadstreet,  and  buUt  upon  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  durine  the  late  war.  The  British 
made  an  unsuccessfiu  attempt  to  take  it  in  1777.] 

[STARKS,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln  Countj^, 
Maine^  situate  on  the  w.  side  of  Kennebeck  Ri- 
ver, near  Norridgewalk.] 

[STARKSBOROUGH,  a  township  in  Addi- 
son County,  Vermont,  12  miles  e.  of  Ferrisburg. 
It  contains  40  inhabitants.] 

[STATEN  Island,  lies  six  miles  5.  w.  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  constitutes  Richmond 
County.  The  island  is  about  15  miles  in  length, 
aad  at  a  medium  six  or  seven  in  breadth,  and 
contains  3835  inhabitants.  On  the  s.  side  is  a 
considerable  tract  of  level  good  land ;  but  the 
island  in  general  is  rough,  and  the  hills  hiffh. 
Richmond  is  the  only  town  of  any  note,  and  that 
is  an  inconsiderable  place.  The  inhabitants  are 
chieiy  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and  French; 
and  are  noted  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers, 
and  love  of  their  native  spot.] 

STATEN-LAND,  an  island  near  Cape  Horn, 
formed  by  the  e.  part  of  the  Straits  of  Maire.  It 
is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  width ;  it 
is  entirely  barren  and  cfesert.  The  captain,  Ja- 
cob Le  Maire,  who  discovered  it,  together  with 
the  straits,  gnve  it  this  name,  in  compliment  to 
the  states  of  the  Republic  of  Holland,  his  native 
countiy.  It  is  included  between  lat.  54^  45""  and 
54''  56^  s.  and  between  long.  63"^  40^  and  64"" 
48^  w. 

[STATES  Island.    See  Statek  Island.] 

'States,  United.  See  United  States.] 
STATESBURG,  a  post-town  of  S.  Carolina, 
and  the  capital  of  Clermont  County,  situate  on 
the  e.  side  of  Beech  Creek,  which  unites  with 
Shanks  Creek,  and  empties  into  the  Wateree,  a 
few  miles  below  the  town.  It  contains  10  or  12 
houses,  a  court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  26  miles 
s^  by  e.  of  Camden,  and  76  it.  by  w.  of  Charleston.] 

[STAUNTON,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  and 
the  capital  of  Augusta  County.  It  is  situate  on 
the  s.  e.  side  of  Middle  River,  a  water  of  Patow- 
mack,  a  little  to  the  it.  of  Maddison's  Cave.  It 
contains  about  160  houses,  mostlv  built  of  stone, 
a  court-house,  and  gaol.    It  is  68  miles  from  the 
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Sweet  Springs,  78  miles  s,  w.  by  s.  of  Winches- 
ter, and89a).  It.  a),  of  Richmond.] 

[Staunton,  a  large  river  of  Virginia, 
which  rises  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
breaks  through  that  mountain  in  lat.  about  37° 
10^  n.  and  unitins^  with  Dan  River,  forms  the 
Roanoke,  above  tne  Occoneachy  Islands,  about 
98  miles  from  its  source.  It  is  also  called  Smithes 
Riiver  I 

[STAUSEE,  Fort,  just  above  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, and  eight  ifailes  above  Queen's  Town.l 

[STEADMAN'S  Creek,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  main  fork  of  this  creek  empties  into 
Niagara  River,  above  Fort  Schlosser.] 

[STEEP  ROCKS,  a  curious  ledge  of  perpen- 
dicular shelly  rocks,  which  form  t|ii  w.  oanK  of 
Hudson's  River,  with  some  interruptions,  Tor  12or 
13  miles  from  the  Tappan  Sea,  to  within  11  miles 
of  New- York  City.  Some  of  these  ledges  are 
from  150  feet  to  200  feet  high.  As  you  pass  down 
the  river  from  the  Tappan  Sea,  by  these  rocks, 
the  prospect  on  every  side  is  enchanting.  On 
the  n.  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  a  fine  broad  bay  opens 
to  view,  skirted  with  high  hills ;  on  the  s.  the 
river  lies  under  the  eye  as  far  as  it  distinguishes 
objects ;  on  the  w.  are  the  Steep  Rocks,  before 
described ;  and  on  the  e.  a  fine  cultivate  coun- 
try.! 

[STEPHENS,  a  cape  s.  w.  of  Cape  Denbigh, 
on  the  n.  to.  coast  of  N^.  America,  and  is  at  the 
s.  e.  part  of  Norton  Sound.  Stuart's  Island  is 
opposite  to  it.  Lat.  63°  40^  n.  long.  162°  19^  w. 
Between  this  and  Shoal  Ness  is  shoal  water.] 

[Stephens,  a  short  river  of  Vermont,  vHiich 
empties  into  Connecticut  River,  from  the  n.  w.  in 
the  town  of  Barnet.] 

[Stephens,  St.  a  parish  of  Charleston  district, 
S.  Carolina ;  containing  2733  inhabitants,  of 
whom  226  are  whites.1 

[STEPHENTOWN,  a  township  of  good  land 
in  New  York,  in  Rensselaer  County,  between 
Lebanon  and  Scoodack.  It  is  about  14  miles* 
square,  and  lies  20  miles  e.  of  Albany.  Of  its 
inhabitants  624  are  electors.  The  timoer  on  the 
low  land  is  pine,  hemlock,  beech,  birch,  ash,  ma- 
ple. On  the  hills,  pipe,  hemlock,  black  and 
white  oak,  walnut,  ana  poplar.] 

[Sterling,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln  County, 
district  of  Maine ;  n.  w,  of  Hallowell,  and  at  no 
great  distance.    It  contains  166  inhabitants.] 

[Sterling,  in  Worcester  County,  Massachu- 
setts, was  formerly  a  parish  of  Lancaster,  called 
Chockset,  incorporated  in  1781  ;  situate  12  miles 
n,  e.  of  Worcester,  and  38  w.  of  Boston,  and  con- 
tains 1428  inhabitants.    Near  the  neck  of  land 
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which  divides  Waiishaciim  Ponds,  on  the  s.  side, 
was  formerly  an  Indian  fort,  ei  which  the  ves- 
tiges are  nearly  disappeared.  On  this  spot  was 
the  palace  and  royal  seat  of  Sholan,  sachem  of 
the  Nashaways,  proprietor  of  Nashawoffs;.] 

[STEUBEN,  a  small  fort  in  the  N.  W.  Ter- 
ritoiy,  situate  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio,  a  short 
distance  above  Clarksville.] 

[Steuben,  a  new  county  of  New  York,  taken 
from  that  of  Ontario ;  being  that  part  of  Ontario 
County,  bounded  by  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  the 
s.  by  the  north  bounds  of  the  six  range  of  town- 
ships on  the  n.  by  the  pre-emption  line  on  the  e, 
and  by  the  Indian  line  on  the  w."] 

[Steuben,  a  township  of  New  York,  in  Her*- 
kemer  County ;  taken  from  Whitestown,  and  in- 
coroorated  in  179S.  In  1796  the  towns  of  Floyd 
and  Rome  were  taken  off  of  this  township.  Of  its 
inhabitants  417  are  electors.  The  centre  of  the 
town  is  about  IS  miles  n.  e.  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and 
97  n.  w.  of  the  mouth  of  Canada  Creek.] 

[STEVENS,  a  short  navigable  river  of  the 
district  of  Maine.  It  rises  within  a  mile  of  Merry 
Meeting  Bay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ca- 
nal lately  opened.     See  Georgetown.] 

[STEVENSBURG,  a  post-town  of  Virginia, 
situate  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Staun- 
ton. It  contains  about  60  houses ;  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  of  Dutch  extraction.  It  is  10 
miles  n.  by  e.  of  Strasburg,  71  «.  c.  by  n.  of 
Staunton,  40  s.  w.  by  s.  of  WiUiamsport,  and  160 
s,  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[STEVENTOWN,  W.  Chester  County,  New 
Y^rk ;  is  bounded  w.  by  York  Town,  and  n.  by 
Dutchess  County.  It  contains  1S97  inhabitants, 
of  whom  178  are  electors.] 

rSTEY  Point,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  N. 
Atlantic  Ocean.    Lat.  58®  n.  long.  6P  40  a>.] 

[STILL  WATER,  a  township  of  New  York, 
Albanv  County,  bounded  e.  by  Cambridge,  and 
s.  by  9chachtekoke  and  Anthony's  Kill.  It  con- 
tains 3071  inhabitants ;  of  whom  459  are  elec- 
tors, and  61  slaves.  The  village  of  Stillwater, 
in  this  township,  is  situate  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Hudson's  River ;  18  miles  from  Cohoez  Bridge, 
nine  from  Saratoga,  17  n.  of  Albany,  and  11  from 
Ballstown  Springs.  A  canal  is  begun  at  this 
place,  to  lead  the  water  of  the  Hudson  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  10  miles  below.] 

[STINKING  Islands,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Newfoundland  Island.    Lat.  49°  28'  n.  long.  6S« 

50^  w^ 

rSTISSIK  Mountain,  lies  between  the  State 

of  Connecticut  and  Hudson's  River,  and  near  it 

d^  Mahilatnder  Indians  formerly  resided.] 
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[STOCKBRID6E,  a  township  in  Windfor 
County,  Vermont,  on  White  River,  and  contains 
100  inhabitants.] 

[Stockbbidge,  a  pogt«town  of  Massachusetts, 
Berkshire  County,  SI  miles  w.  by  n.  ofi<Spring- 
field,  101  w.  of  Boston,  and  S3  e.  by  s.  or  Kin- 
derhook  in  New  York.  The  township  is  the 
chief  of  the  county ;  was  incorporated  in  1739, 
and  contains  1S36  inhabitants.] 

[Stogkbhidge,  New,  a  tract  of  land  six  miles 
square,  lying  in  the  s.  e.  pali*6f  the  Oneida  Re- 
servation, in  the  State  of  New  York,  inhabited 
by  the  Indians,*  900  in  number,  who,  some  years 
since,  removed  from  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  from  this  circumstance  are  called  the  Stock* 
bridge  Indians.  This  tract  was  ^ven  to  these 
Indians  by  the  Oneidas,  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  settle  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  is 
seven  miles  s,  e.  of  Kahnonwolohale,  the  princi- 
pal village  of  the  Oneidas.  These  Indians  are 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Saijeant,  whose  pious  labours  have  been 
att(Nided  with  considerable  success.  They  are 
generally  industrious,  especially  the  wnmen,  and 
employ  themselves  in  agriculture,  and  bteeiiB^ 
of  cattle  and  swine.  Their  fiirms  are  geiwrally 
inclosed  witfi  pretty  good  fences,  and  under  to- 
lerable cultivation.  In  the  fell  of  1796,  almost 
every  family  sowed  wheat ;  and  there  was  a  sin- 
gle  instance  this  year,  of  cme  of  the  Indian  wo<» 
men,  named  Esther,  who  wove  16  yards  of 
woollen  cloth;  who  is  here  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ample of  industry,  and  as  having  led  the  way  to 
improvements  ofthis  kind.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  her  example  has  been  followed  by  others. 
Their  dividend  of  moneys,  from  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  about  SOO  dollars,  has 
hitherto  been  expended  in  erecting  a  saw-mill, 
and  supportinj^  an  English  school.] 

[STOCK  Creek,  a  branch  of  Peleson  River. 
See  Washington  Countv ,  Yii^ginia.] 

[STOCKPORT,  a  villa^  in  Nordnmpton 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Po- 
paxtunk  branch  of  Delaware  River.  From  this 
place  is  a  portage  of  about  18  miles  to  Harm«my, 
on  the  e.  branch  of  the  river  Susquehannah.] 

[;STODDARD,  a  township  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Cheshire  County,  about  15  or  18  miles  e. 
of  Walp<de,  on  Connecticut  River*  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1774,  and  contains  701  inhabi- 
tants/] 

[STODHART  Bay,  near  the  n.  w.  point  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  to  the  e.  of  Sandy  Bay, 
and  between  it  and  Lucea  Harbour.] 

[STOKBS,  a  county  of  Salisbury  district,  N. 
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Carolina ;  bounded  e.  hy  Rockingham,  and  tt.  by 
Surrejr,  and  contains  8588  inhabitants,  including 
787  slaves.  Iron  ore  is  found  here  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  works  have  been  erected  on 
Iron  Creek,  which  manufacture  considerable 
quantities.    Chief  town,  Grermantown.] 

[Stokes,  the  chief  town  of  Montgomenr 
County,  N.  Carolina,  near  Yadkin  River.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  about  20 
houses.] 

STONE  ARABIA,  a  village  and  fine  tract  of 
country  so  called,  in  Montgomery  Coun^,  New 
York,  on  the  n.  side  of  Mohawk  River,  between 
50  and  60  miles  w.  of  Albany.  This  settlement 
was  begun  by  the  Germans  in  1709.  The  land 
firom  the  river  rises  on  a  beautiful  and  gradual 
ascent  for  four  miles,  and  the  principal  settle- 
ment is  on  a  wide  spreading  hill,  at  that  distance 
fi*om  the  river.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  the 
people  industrious  and  thriving.  It  suffered 
much  from  the  Indians  in  the  late  war,  particu- 
larly in  1780.1 

[STONEHAM,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
in  Aliddlesex  County,  which  was  incorporated  in 
17S5,  and  contains  381  inhabitants,  it  is  about 
10  miles  n.  of  Boston.] 

[STONE  Indians,  mhabit  s.  of  Fire  Fort,  on 
Assenebayne  River,  N.  America.] 

[Stonb  Mountain,  between  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Vireinia.  The  Virginia  line  inter- 
sects it  in  lat.  So^  30^  it.  firom  thence  to  the  place 
where  Watauga  River  breaks  through  it.  See 
Tbknbssee.I 

[Stonb  Ismnd,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, is  near  Cape  Broyle,  and  is  one  of  the  three 
idands  which  lie  off  Caplin  Bay.] 

[^STONES,  is  a  boatable  water  of  Tennessee, 
which  runs  n.  w.  into  Cumberland  River,  six 
miles  n.  e.  of  Nashville.] 

[Stonbs  Fort  Gut,  on  the  s.  w,  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher's ;  e .  of  Old  Road  Bay, 
and  between  that  ana  Bloody  Point*  There  is  a 
fort  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  w.  side.] 

[STONEY  HiU,  in  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, is  five  or  six  miles  n.  o.  of  Whetstone  Fort, 
at  the  mouth  of  Baltimore  Harbour,  and  two 
miles  s.  e.  of  Hooks-Town.] 

[Stonby  Point,  in  Orange  County,  New 
York,  a  small  peninsula,  projecting  in  a  consi- 
derable bluff  firom  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson's  River 
into  Haverstraw  Bay ;  about  36  miles  n.  of  New 
York  city,  just  at  the  s.  entrance  of  the  high 
lands.  In  the  capture  of  this  fortress  the  brave 
General  Wayne  distinguished  himself.] 

[Stonbt  Mountainsi  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  N. 
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America,  extend  firom  the  s.  to  the  it.  and  in  a 
n.  w.  direction,  finom  lat.  48^  to  68°  n.  The  n. 
part  of  this  range  is  called  the  Mountains  of 
Bright  Stones.j 

[Stoney  River,  called  by  the  French  Bayouk 
Pierre,  empties  into  the  Blississippi  four  miles 
firom  Petit  Uroufire,  and  10  firom  Louisa  Chitto. 
From  the  mouth  of  what  is  called  the  foric  of  this 
river,  is  computed  to  be  SI  miles.  In  this  dis- 
tance there  are  several  quarries  of  stone,  and  the 
land  has  a  clayey  soil,  with  ^^vel  on  the  suriace 
of  the  j^round.  On  the  n.  side  of  this  river  the 
land,  in  general,  is  low  and  rich ;  that  on  the  s. 
side  is  much  higher,  but  broken  into  hills  and 
vales ;  but  here  die  low  lands  are  not  often  over- 
flowed :  both  sides  are  shaded  with  a  variety  of 
useful  timber.] 

[STONINGTON,  a  post-town  and  port  in 
New  London  County,  Cfonnecticut ;  10  miles  e. 
by  $.  of  New  London  city.  The  harbour  sets  up 
firom  the  Sound,  opposite  to  Fisher's  Island.  The 
town  is  separated  firom  Rhode  Island  by  the  e. 
line  of  the  state ;  and  was  settled  in  1658.  Here 
are  six  places  of  public  worship  ;  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  5648.] 

[STONO  inlet,  on  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina, 
is  to  the  s.  of  the  channel  of  Charleston,  at  the 
II.  e.  corner  of  John's  Island,  which  is  bounded 
by  Stono  River  on  the  w.  It  is  six  miles  firom 
the  s.  channel  of  Charleston,  and  firom  this  inlet 
to  that  of  N.  Edisto,  the  course  is  9.  w.  by  w. 
haMw.  distant  11  miles.] 

[STORM  Cape,  in  the  Straits  of  Northum- 
berland, is  then,  limit  of  the  mouth  of  Bay  Yerte, 
and  forms  the  9.  e.  corner  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick/] 

[STOUENUCK,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
County,  New  Jersey.] 

[STOU6HTON,  called  by  the  Indians,  Pake- 
mitt,  or  Pontipog,  or  Punkapaog,  (that  is,  taken 
firom  a  spring  that  ariseth  out  of  red  earth)  a 
township  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  in- 
corporated in  17S6.  It  is  bounded  e.  by  Brain- 
tree,  w.  by  Sharon,  and  is  15  miles  ^.  of  Boston. 
It  contains  16,000  acres  of  land,  and  1994  inha- 
bitants. Iron  ore  is  found  here,  of  an  excellent 
quality ;  and  there  is  a  rolling  and  slitting  miU, 
which  manufecture  considerable  quantities  of 
steel  and  iron.  Great  quantities  of  charcoal, 
baskets  and  brooms,  are  sent  fi'om  thence  to  Bos- 
ton. Early  in  the  war  a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, of  an  excellent  ^  quality,  was  made  in 
this  town  for  the  American  arm^,  firom  salt- 
petre, the  produce  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity.] 

[Stow,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  Miodle* 
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sex  County,  incorporated  in  1683 ;  and  contains 
801  inhabitants,  and  is  SS  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Bos- 
ton.l 

[Stow,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Chittenden 
County,  about  25  or  SO  miles  e.  of  Burlington.] 

[STOWE  Creek,  one  of  the  seven  townships 
into  which  Cumberland  County  in  New  Jersej 
is  divided.] 

[STRABANE,  two  townships  of  Pennsjlva- 
nia ;  the  one  in  York  County,  the  other  in  that 
of  Washington  J 

[STRAFFORD,  a  township  in  Orange  County, 
Vermont,  a?,  of  Thetford,  adjoining,  having  845 
inhabitants.] 

[Strafford,  a  county  of  New  Hampshire, 
bounded  ».  and  it.  w,  b]|^  Grafton,  s.  e.  by  Rock- 
ingham, and  e.  by  the  district  of  Maine.  It  con- 
tains 25  townships,  almost  wholly  agricultural, 
and  has  no  sea-port.  The  branches  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua  and  Merrimack,  and  other  streams,  water 
this  county;  besides  the  lakes  Winnipiseogee 
and  Osp*-  ;e.  It  contains  23,601  inhabitants,  of 
whom  23  are  slaves.  Chief  towns,  Dover  and 
Durham.] 

[STRAITS  OF  BEERING,  or  Bhering, 
separate  the  it.  w.  part  of  N.  America  from  the 
9t.  e.  coast  of  Asia.  Beering^s  Island  lies  in  lat. 
55^  n.  and  long.  164°  35'  c] 

[STRASBURG,  a  post-town  of  Vii^inik,  She- 
nandoah  County^  on  the  n.  w.  branch  of  the  n. 
fork  of  Shenandoah  River,  and  contains  a  hand- 
some German  Lutheran  church,  and  about  60  or 
70  houses.  It  is  64  miles  n.  e.  by  n.  of  Staunton, 
and  17  s,  s.  w,  of  Winchester.] 

[Strasburo,  a  tovm  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania;  situate  on  an  eminence,  and  in 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  coun- 
try, and  contains  about  60  houses,  several  of 
whidh  are  built  of  brick.  It  is  about  nine  miles 
t0.  from  Strasburg  Grap,  where  the  road  leads 
through  the  mountains ;  seven  miles  e.  of  Lan- 
caster, and  49  w,  of  Philadelphia  J 

[Strasburg,  a  settlement  in  tLentucky,  near 
the  Bullit  Lick.] 

[STRATFORD,  a  township  in  Grafton  Coun- 
ty, New  Hampshire ;  situate  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Connecticut  River,  between  Cockburn  township 
ft.  and  Northumberland  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Upper  AmouQOSUck  on  the  s.  .  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1773^,  and  contains  146  inhabitants.  It 
is  56  miles  above  Hanover.] 

[Stratford,  a  pleasant  post-town  of  Con- 
necticut, in  Fairfield  County,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Stratford  River,  which  contains  two  places  for 
public  worship,  and  several  neat  and  commo- 
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dious  houses.  It  is  12  miles  s.  w.  of  New  Haveir, 
16  n.  e,  of  Norwalk,  and  124  n.  e.  of  PhiiadeT- 
phia.  The  township  of  Stratford,  the  Cupheag- 
of  the  Indians,  was  settled  in  1638,  principally 
from  Massachusetts.] 

E Stratford  River.  See  Housatonic] 
STRATHAM,  or  Streatham,  a  township 
of  New  Hampshire,  situate  in  Rockini^ham 
County.  Incorporated  in  1693,  and  contains 
88S  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the  road  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Exeter;  11  miles  a?,  of  the  former,  and 
four  e.  of  the  latter.] 

[STRATTON,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Wind- 
ham County,  about  15  miles  n.  e.  of  Bennington, 
having  95  inhabitants.] 

[STRAWBERRY  Gap,  a  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancas- 
ter ;  48  miles  w.  of  the  former,  and  16  5.  e.  of  the 
latter.] 

[Strawberry  River,  ialls  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio ;  and  is  thus  named  from  the  g^eat  quantity 
of  larffe  fruit  of  that  name  g;rowing  on  ite 
banks.] 

[STROUDS,  a  stage  on  the  new  road  from 
Lexington  in  Kentucky,  to  Virginia.  It  is  17 
miles  n.  e.  of  Lexington,  and  nine  from  Hol- 
den.]^ 

[STROUDWATER.    See  Casco  Bay.] 

[STUART'S  Island,  on  then.  w.  coast  of  N. 
America,  is  about  six  or  seven  leagues  in  circuit; 
about  45  miles  from  Cape  Denbigh  on  the  conti- 
nent,    liat.  63^  4F  w.] 

STUART  TOWN,  in  Grafton  County,  New 
Hampshire,  is  situate  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connec- 
ticut River,  between  Colebrook  on  the  s.  and  a 
tract  of  SOOO  acres  on  the  n.  belonging  to  Dart- 
mouth college.] 

[STUMStOWN,  a  small  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dauphin  County,  on  a  branch  of  Little 
Swatara.  it  contains  about  20  houses,  and  a 
German  Lutheran  and  Calvanist  church  united. 
It  is  S4  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Harrisburg,  and  66  n^  w. 
by  w,  of  Philadelphia.] 

[STURBRIDGE,  a  township  in  the  s.  w.  cor- 
ner of  Worcester  Countv,  Massachusetts,  contain- 
ing 28,929  acres,  diviaed  from  Woodstock  and 
Union  on  the  s.  in  Connecticut  by  the  state  line, 
and  on  the  n.  by  Brookfield.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1738,  and  contains  1704  inhabitants.  The 
butter  and  cheese  made  here  have  obtained  high 
credit  in  the  markets.  It  is  54  miles  s.  w.  by  w.  of 
Boston,  and  21  s.  w.  of  Worcester.] 

STURGEON  Creek.    See  Kittery.] 

^STYX,  a  small  branch  of  Patowmac  River, 
where  it  is  called  Cohongoronto.    It  rises  in  the 
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Laurel  Thickets,  in  the  Alleghany  MountainB ; 
runs  n.  and  empties  opposite  to  Laurel  Creek.] 

SUACHA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
of  Boza  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  a 
place  chosen  by  the  religious  of  S.  Francisco  as 
a  leading  step  to  the  conversions  they  made 
amongst  those  Grentiles.  It  is  of  an  extremely 
cold  temperature,  but  abounding  in  vegetable 

Eroductions,  and  contains  more  than  100  nouse- 
eepers,    and  as  many  Indians,    and  is  three 
leagues  s.  of  Santa  F6. 

SUAITA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
and  jurisdiction  of  Yelez,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former.  It  is  of  an  hot,  but  healthy  tem- 
perature, and  produces  in  abundance  sugar-cane, 
of  which  much  sugar  is  made  in  the  mills ;  honey 
and  conserves,  plantains,  jfucasy  and  cotton ; 
contains  500  housekeepers,  and  -is  eight  leagues 
ff.  of  its  capital. 

SUANCA,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  missions  which  were  established  and  held 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Sonora. 

SUAPURE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  the  iterra  Alaiguatida,  runs  w.  collecting 
the  waters  of  many  other  rivers,  and  enters  the 
Orinoco  opposite  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Maru- 
marota. 

SUARES.    See  Sarabita. 

SUASA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas ;  which  runs  through 
the  territoiy  of  the  Chunamas  Indians  to  the  e. 
and  enters  the  Marailon  just  before  this  runs  into 
the  Iza  or  Paran&. 

SUATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  on  the  side  of  a  small  moun- 
tain. It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  but  with  mo- 
deration ;  pleasant  and  delightiul,  and  abounding 
in  the  vegetable  productions  of  all  climates,  and 
particularlv  in  sugar-canes,  dates,  pomegranates, 
and  other  fruits.  The  natives  make  great  quan- 
tities of  sugar  and  delicious  conserves ;  and  in 
these  productions  it  maintains  a  great  trade, 
having  a  large  public  market  every  Sunday.  Its 
population  is  composed  of  more  than  1000  house- 
Keepers  :  24  leagues  it.  of  Tui\ja  in  the  high  road 
leading  to  Merida,  Pamplona,  and  the  province 
of  Caracas. 

SUAY,  CoNCEPcioN  DE,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  of  Guayana  and  government  of  Cu- 
mana :  one  of  those  composed  of  the  missions 
held  there  by  the  Catalanian  Capuchin  lathers ; 
and  the  first  which  was  founded  by  them  in  17S4 : 


it  is  two  leagues  inland  from  the  garrison  of  Santo 
Tom£  de  la  Guayana. 

SUAZA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Neiva  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Grande  de  la  Magda- 
lena  opposite  the  city  of  La  Plata.  * 

SUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Boza  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  abounding  in 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  papas;  and  is  three 
leagues  n.  of  Santa  ¥€. 

SUBCUNCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacv  of  the  settlement  of  Ancobamba. 

SUBERCIAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians* 
discovered  a  few  years  since  in  Peru :  descended 
from  the  Chiquitos,  and  of  whom  little  is  known 
to  the  present  time. 

SUbIA,  an  ancient  province  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada;  celebrated  for  the  magni- 
ficent palace  of  the  xipas^  or  kings  of  Bogota ; 
and  altnough  there  was  here  a  great  fo>^^vv9S  well 
furnished  with  artillery  to  suppress  the  incursions 
of  the  infidel  Panches  Indians,  who  lived  on  the 
borders  of  it,  vet  nothing  now  remains  of  these 
people  or  the  iort  but  the  mere  memory. 

[SUCCESS,  a  bay,  also  called  Good  Success, 
on  Terra  dd  Fuego,  or  the  a>.  shore  of  Strait  le 
Maire.  Lat.  64°  4JK  s.  lonff.  65°  W  w.'  Cape 
Success,  on  the  point  of  this  bay,  lies  in  lat.dd°«. 
and  long.  6d°  19^  w.] 

[Success,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
Grafton  Countv,  n.  e.  of  the  White  Mountains 
on  the  e.  line  of  the  state,  incorporated  in  1773.] 

SUCHIAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Villalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains  41  families  of  Indians,  and  is  S4  leagues 
from  its  capital. 

SUCHITEPEQUE,  a  province  and  akaUSf 
mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala :  bounded 
n.  by  the  province  of  SoloU  and  Atit&n ;  zo.  by 
that  of  Soconusco ;  and  s,  by  the  Pacific  Sea,  on 
the  shore  of  which  its  jurisdiction  extends.  It 
was  discovered  and  conauered  by  Captain  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  by  the  order  and  through  the  com- 
mission of  Heman  Cortes,  after  that  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  Mexico.  It  is  through- 
out of  a  very  hot  temperature,  and  subject  to 
continual  rains,  with  tempests  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  Its  principal  nroductions  are  cacao^ 
achate^  vanilla,  and  other  aru^,  in  which  it  car- 
ries on  a  great  land-trade  with  Nueva  Espana; 
and  with  the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme  and 
Peru  through  the  ports  of  the  Sea :  nor  is  it 
without  some  cultivation  of  indigo  and  cochineal^ 
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though  these  produetioiiB  are  fay  no  means  in 
such  profusion  as  the  rest;  and,  in  fine,  this 
idcaUta  is  in  greater  request  and  esteem  than  anj 
cither. 

This  province  is  watered  faj  diflferent  rivers, 
all  of  which  flow  down  from  the  sierra  of  the 
It.  part,  and  ran  to  empty  themselves  into  the 
sea :  the  principal  of  these  are,  the  river  of  its 
name,  called  aiso  Nahualate,  the  Chipilapa,  the 
Acome,  and  the  Escuita,  which  serves  as  a  boun- 
daiy  to  the  province,  dividing  it  from  the  district 
of  this  name  :  in  all  these  rivers  is  (bund  abun- 
dance of  fish  of  excellent  sorts,  the  preference 
bein^  given  to  that  called  by  the  Indians  teme^ 
peehrij  and  which  is,  indeea,  of  singular  esti- 
mation. 

The  capital  of  this  province  is  the  settlement 
of  the  same  name  witn  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Antonio ;  [72  miles  it.  w.  of  the  city  Guati- 
mala^  in  lat.  I4''47^ii.  and  long.  QS^"  14^  a».]  It 
is  of  a  veiT  hot  climate ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  or  its  denomination,  contains  1480  In- 
dians of  the  Sutuhil  nation,  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cochineal  and  indigo,  and  annexed  to 
its  curacy  is  the  settlement  of  San  Juan  Niffua- 

X,  in  which  dwell  80  other  inhabitants.    The 
r  settlements  are : 
San  Juan  Nugualapa,     Santa  B&rbara, 
San  Martin  Sapotitl&n,    Sta.  Catalina  Retalu- 
San  Felipe,  let, 

San  Antonio  Retaru-    Santi^o  Zambo, 

lent,  San  Caspar  Cuyute- 

San  Sebastian,  nango, 

S.  Bartolom6  Masate-    San  Andres, 

nango,  Santa  Catalina  Ziquis- 

San  Graibriel,  nal&, 

San  Lorenzo,  La  Asuncion, 

San  Francisco  Sapo-    San  Andres, 

titin,  Santa  Lucia  Maqual- 

San  Francisco  Ichan*        p&n, 

guegue,  San  Pablo  Xocopilas, 

Zamaya,  Santo  Tomas, 

Sto.  Domingo  Retalu-    San  Miguel, 

lent,  San   Francisco  de  la 

S.  Bernardino  Sinac6,  Cestilla. 
[SUCK  Creek  empties  into  Tennessee  River 
from  the  s.  s.  e.  at  tne  Suck,  or  Whirl,  where 
the  river  is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  70  yards. 
It  is  a  few  miles  n.  firom  the  Greorgia  n.  line.  See 
Tbnnbssbe  and  Shallow  Ford.] 

[SUCiOilNG  Cape,  on  the  n.  w.  part  of  N. 
America;  oiF  which,  and  to  the  n.  e,  end  of 
Kaye's  Island,  is  a  muddy  bottom  with  from  43 
to  27  flithoms  water.  The  s.  w.  point  of  Kaye's 
Island  is  in  lat.  SS^  56^  it.  and  long.  143^  SS^  v.] 
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SUCUBUTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tiem 
Pirme.  It  has  its  origin  in  tne  mountains  of 
this  province  in  the  e.  part,  and  follows  its  course 
to  the  w.  until  it  enters  the  grand  river  of  Chu- 
cunaqui. 

SUCUMBIOS,  a  settlement  of  Ae  province 
and  government  of  Pastes  in  the  kinjs^om  of 
Qnito,  on  tl^  shore  of  the  river  San  Miguel. 

SUCUNCA,  Santa  Maria  be,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  eovemmeivt  of  Sonera  in 
Nueva  JBspaiia ;  on  the  shore  of  a  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sobaipuris  Indians,  near  the 
town  and  nrrison  of  San  Felipe  de  Onevavi. 

[SUD,  De,  a  river  of  N.  America,  whidi  rises 
in  the  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  St.  Thomas,  after  watering  a  beantifid  and 
rich  plain,  which  runs  up  into  the  country  for 
many  miles.  This  river  is  one  of  those  which 
literally  ^o/lb  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  This 
fidl  is  not  to  be  compared  to  some  of  the  others ; 
but  still,  when  the  river  is  full,  it  has  a  fine 
effect,  as  the  precipice  is  about  SO  feet.  It  af- 
fords  excellent  situations  for  mills,  of  which  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  availed  himself. 

The  banks  of  this  river  are  thought  to  be  pre* 
ferable  for  iarming  land  than  those  of  the  nver 
De  Loup,  although  it  is  near  900  miles  farther 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  consequently  farther 
to  the  s.  and  although  there  certainly  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  very  valuable  land  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  situate  too  between  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal.] 

SUDBURY,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. 

[SoDBURY,  a  county  of  New  Brunswick,  on 
the  CD.  side  of  St.  John's  River,  towards  its 
mouth.] 

[SunsuRT,  a  township  of  Vermont,  in  Rot* 
land  Countv,  having  Orwell  on  the  w*  It  con- 
tains S58  innabitants.] 

[Sudbury,  East,  a  township  of  Massachu- 
setts, Middlesex  County,  on  the  post-road  18 
miles  ».  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  1780, 
and  contains  801  inhabitants.] 

rSuDBURY,  West,  or  Sudbury,  a  township  w, 
of  £2.  Sudbury,  and  S3  miles  w.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  contains  1890  in- 
habitants.] 

[Sudbury,  Canada,  in  York  County,  dis«» 
trict  of  Maine,  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  An- 
droscoggin River,  and  «.  of  Andover.  In  1796, 
it  was  erected  into  a  township  called  Bethel,  and 
has  two  parishes.] 

SUDCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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carregimienio  of  Guailas  in  Peru ;   aimegBed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Aija. 

[SUE,  La,  a  powerful  nation  of  Indimis  inha- 
biting w.  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi. 
Warriors  10,000.] 

[SUER,  Fort  IiE,  in  Loui»ana,  is  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Mbsissippi,  and  e.  of  Fort  L'HuilUer, 
on  St,  Peter's  River. J 

SUERTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Yeraguia  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  enters  the  N.  Sea  between  the  port 
of  Portete  and  the  river  of  Los  Anzuelos. 

SUESCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Ubate  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
GhrBMda ;  situate  in  a  Uanura^  and  being  of  a 
cold  temperature  and  abounding  in  the  ve^able 
productions  and  fruits  of  this  climate.  It  was  a 
cura^  of  the  relinous  of  St.  Domingo,  the  cu« 
rate  having  been  the  Fr.  Juan  de  Ladrada,  after- 
wards bi8lK>p  of  Cartagena.  It  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  ffentuism  of  the  Indians,  a  large  and  rich 
city,  cdled  Suezusa,  signifying,  in  the  idiom  of 
the  country,  colour  of  guacamayay  from  the  va- 
riety of  green  tints  found  in  the  llanura.  This 
city  was  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Republic 
of  Greneva,  and  afforded  an  asylum  to  all  those 
who  fled  to  it.  It  was  conquered  by  Gonzalo 
Ziminez  de  Quesada  in  15S7 ;  who  afterwards 
retired  to  it,  and  wrote  a  compendious  history  of 
the  conquest  of  that  bingdoro,  with  the  title  of 
Ratos  de  Suesca.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  small 
village,  containing  about  100  inhabitants  and  as 
maar  Indians  :  S9  miles  ».  ff«  e.  of  F£. 

StJETI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choc6  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Atrato, 
serving  as  limits  and  division  between  this  pro- 
vince and  that  of  Darien. 

SuETi,  another  river,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien;  which  runs  to  the  same 
rhumb  as  the  former,  and  enters  the  grand  river 
Chucanaqui. 

SUEUK,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  in  N.  America;  built  b^  the 
French  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Bois. 

[SUFFIELD,  a  pleasant  post-town  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Hartfora  County,  having  a  handsome 
church  and  some  respectable  dwelling-houses. 
It  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  Connecticut  Kiver,  on 
the  great  post-road  from  Boston  to  New-York, 
nine  miles  s.  of  Springfield,  15  n.  of  Hartford. 
This  township  was  purchased  of  two  Indian  sa- 
chems for  j^dO,  ana,  in  1670,  was  granted  to 


Major  John  Pynchecm  by  the  assembly  of  Massa^ 

chusetts.l 

[SUFFOLK,  a  county  of  Massachusetts,  so 
named  from  that  in  Ebigland,  in  which  Governor 
Winthrop  lived,  before  lie  emigrated  to  America^ 
It  contained,  in  1790,  S3  townships,  6S35  houses, 
13,038  families,  44,875  inhabitants.  In  1793  the 
county  was  divided ;  and  now  the  new  county^ 
Norfolk,  comprehends  all  the  towns  except  Bos- 
ton, Chelsea,  Hull,  and  Hingham.  Suffolk  was 
constituted  a  county.  May  10, 1643.  See  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston.] 

J  [Suffolk,  a  county  of  New  York,  Long 
and,  is  about  100  miles  long  and  10  broad, 
and  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  state 
bounded  e.  and  s,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  n.  bv 
the  Sound,  and  w.  by  Lloyd's  Neck,  or  Queen^ 
Village,  Cold  Spring  Harbour,  and  the  e.  bounds 
of  the  township  of  Oyster  Ba;^ ;  the  line  conti- 
nued s.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  now  called  Gardner's  Island,  Shelter 
Island,  Plumb .  Islands,  Robin's  Island,  and  the 
Gull  Islands.  Fisher's  Island  also  belongs  to  it. 
It  contains  16,440  inhabitants,  of  whom  1098  are 
slaves.  There  "are  nine  townships,  and  S609  of 
the  inhabitants  are  electors.  Suffolk  County 
court-house  is  13  miles  from  Southampton,  S7 
from  Sagg  Harbour,  and  57  from  New  York 
City.] 

[Suffolk,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  in  Nan- 
semond  County,  on  the  e.  of  the.  river  Nause- 
mond.  It  contains  a  court-house,  gaol,  and 
about  40  houses.  The  river  is  tiius  fkr  navigable 
for  vessels  of  250  tons.  It  is  16  miles  w.  by  s. 
of  Portsmouth,  56  e.  s.  e«  of  Petersburgh,  and 
66  s.  e.  of  Richmond.] 

[SUFFRAGE,  a  township  of  New  York, 
situate  in  Otsego  County,  on  the  n.  side  of  Sus- 
qudiannah  River ;  taken  from  Unadilla,  and  in- 
corporated in  1796. 

SXJGACHI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  in  the  kmedom  of  Quito. 
It  rises  in  the  serrania  which  divic^  this  province 
from  that  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  runs  inclining 
to  s.  s.  €.  and  enters  the  Pastaza. 

SUGAMUXI.    See  Sooamoso. 

[SUGAR  Creek,  or  Cesar's  Creek,  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  Little  Miami  River.] 

[SUGAR  Hill,  a  ragged  eminence,  the  top  of 
which  overlooks  and  commands  the  whole  works- 
of  Ticondero£a,  where  the  waters  of  Lake  George 
empty  into  Lake  Champlain,  and  opposite  to 
Fort  Independence,  in  the  State  of  Vermont; 
General  Burgoyne  made  a  lodgment  on  this  hiH, 
which  the  Americans  esteemed  inaccessible;  and 
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thus  forced  General  St.  Clair  to  abandon  the  fort 
in  June,  1777  J 

[SUGAR  River,  in  Cheshire  County,  New 
Hampshire,  rises  in  Sunapee  Lake,  and,  after  a 
short  course  w.  empties  into  Connecticut  River 
at  Clermont,  and  opposite  to*  Ashcutney  moun- 
tain in  Vermont.  Tnere  is  a  strong;  expectation 
of  uniting  this  river,  by  a  short  canal,  with  Con- 
tocook,  which  falls  into  Merrimack  River  at 
Boscawen.] 

[SUGAR,  a  river  of  Yeragua,  which  empties 
into  the  Bav  of  Honduras.] 

[SUGAR-LOAF  Bay,  on  the  n,  e.  side  of  Juan 
Fernandez  Island.] 

SUGUACHI,  a  lar^e  and  abundant  river, 
which  runs  through  unknown  territories  to  the 
s.  e.  to  where  the  river  Pastaza  divides  itself  into 
two  arms,  forming  a  lar^e  island ;  and  it  enters 
this  river  by  the  w.  side,  m  lat.  3^  35"^. 

SUILA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  is  of  gentile  Indians,  and  is  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 

SUIPACHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru ;  si- 
tuate on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  on  the  skirt  of 
which  runs  a  river :  SO  leagues  from  Cotagaita. 

SUIPIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  Piura  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  its  capital. 

SUIST,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  same,  towards 
the  €.  head,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  river  Grande  and  Orange  Bay. 

SULA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  akaMa  mayor  of  Barca  in  the 
kiagdom  of  Nueva  Galicia  in  N.  America. 

SlJLETI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choco  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  sea  by 
the  w.  part,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atrato,  near 
the  limits  which  divide  this  province  from  that  of 
Darien. 

SULIA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Pamplona  in  the 
Kuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  province,  runs  constantly  n.  and 
collecting  the  waters  of  many  other  rivers,  unites 
itself  witn  the  Catacumbo ;  and  again  separating 
itself  after  a  little  space,  forms  three  mouths, 
whereby  to  enter  the  lake  of  M aracaibo ;  first, 
of  itself  forming  a  great  lake,  called  El  Barar- 
dero,  above  the  city  of  Grita.  Its  mouth  is  in 
lat.  8^  36^ «. 

SuLiA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
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government   as  the  former    river;    situate  n. 
and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city  of  Pam- 

J  dona,  in  the  road  leading  to  Santa  F6.  It  was 
bunded  some  years  since  by  order  of  the  kiDg; 
by  Don  Sebastian  Guillen. 

[SULIYAN,  a  township  of  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire,  containing  S20  inhabitants.^ 

[SuLi  V  AN,  a  post-town  oithe  district  of  Maine, 
Hancock  County,  and  on  Frenchman's  Bay,  12 
miles  ». ».  of  Goldsborough,  23  e.  of  Penoliscot 
The  township  contains  504;  inhabitants.  See 
Waukeague.] 

[SuLivAK,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  in  Wash- 
ington district.  In  1795  it  contained,  according 
to  the  state  census,  8457  inhabitants,  of  whom 
777  were  slaves.] 

[Sulivan's  Island,  one  of  the  three  islands 
which  form  the  n.  part  of  Charleston  Harbour,  in 
S.  Carolina.  It  is  about  seven  miles  s.  e,  of 
Charleston.] 

SULLANA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  in 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Gran  Cfaimu. 
It  was  conquerea  and  united  to  the  empire  by 
Huayna-Capac,  ISth  monarch.  It  extends  its 
whole  length  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Sea, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Santa. 

[SULPHUR  Creek,  Little,  one  of  the  $. 
upper  branches  of  Green  River  in  Kentucky; 
and  lies  s.  w,  of  another  branch  called  Bryant's 
Lick  Creek.     Near  this  is  a  sulphur  spring.] 

E Sulphur  Islands.  See  Margaret's  isles.] 
Sulphur  Mountain,  a  noted  mountain  in 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  fiimous  for  exhalations 
of  sulphur  and  eruptions  of  ashes.  On  the  e, 
side  are  two  mouths  of  an  enormous  sulphur-pit; 
one  of  these  mouths  is  100  feet  in  diameter ;  the 
depth  is  unknown.! 

SUMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  ferocious  Caribes  In- 
dians, and  enters  the  Caroni  above  the  mouth, 
where  this  is  entered  by  the  abundant  stream  of 
the  A.rvi 

[SUMANYSTOWN,  a  vilk^e  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Montgomery  County,  situate  on  the  e. 
side  of  Great  swamp  Creek,  which  empties  into 
the  Schuylkill  above  Norriton.  It  is  28  miles 
n.  w.  by  n.  of  Philadelphia.] 

SUMAPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Dulce  or  Del  Esteit>,  and  to 
the  s.  of  the  city  of  this  name. 

SUMAPAZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  Pasca  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.    See  Altagracia* 
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Sum APAZ,  a  larg^  and  abundant  river  which 
irrigates  the  provinces  of  Sutagaos  and  Tocainia 
in  the  Nucvo  Rejno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in 
the  sierra  of  Los  Pardaos,  runs  n.  and,  after- 
wards inclining  its  course  to  w.  unites  itself  with 
the  Pasca ;  and  these  together  form  the  Fusa- 
gasuffi  to  enter  the  Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

SuMARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Abancai  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curanr  of  the  settlement  of  Chincaipucquio. 

SI/MASINTLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It 
runs  11.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  lake  of  Ter- 
mihos. 

SUMAURA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil;  situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Acari,  opposite  the  island  of 
its  name. 

SuMAURA.  This  island  is  in  the  river  of  Las 
Aroazonas,  and  formed  by  a  large  arm  of  that 
river.  It  belongs  to  the  same  province  as  the 
former  settlement. 

SUMBIRCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Guamantanga. 

SUMIDOURO,  a  river  of  the  captainship  of 
Mato  Groso  in  Brazil ;  its  source  being  omy  a 
short  distance  from  the  river  Sypotuba.  A  fur- 
ther description  of  this  river  will  be  found  under 
the  head  Tapajos. 

[SUMNER,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  in  Mero 
District.  According  to  the  state  census  of  1795, 
it  contained  6S70  inhabitants,  of  whom  1076 
were  slaves.] 

SUMPIT,  a  small  river  of  Greorgia. 

[SUNAPEE,  a  lake  and  mountain  in  Cheshire 
County,  New  Hampshire.  The  lake  is  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  and 
sends  its  waters  through  Sugar  River  w.  14  miles 
to  Connecticut  River.  The  mountain  stands  at 
the  s,  end  of  the  lake.] 

SUNBURN,  a  city  of  New  Jersey. 

rSUNBURY,  a  county  of  the  British  province 
of  New  Brunswick.  It  is  situa'ed  on  the  River 
St.  John,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and 
contains  eight  townships,  viz.  Conway,  Gage 
Town,  Burton,  Sunbury,  St.  Anne's,  Wilmot, 
Newton,  and  Maugervule.  The  three  last  of 
these  were  settled  from  Massachusetts,  Connect!'^ 
cut,  &c.  The  lands  are  generally  pretty  level, 
and  tolerably  fertile,  abounding  with  variety  of 
timber.] 

[Sunbury,  the  chief  town  of  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania  ;  situated  near  where  Fort 
Augusta  was  erected,  on  the  e.  side  of  Susque- 
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hannah  River,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  e. 
and  w.  branches  of  that  river,  in  mt.  about40°  59fn, 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
brick  gaol,  a  Presbyterian  and  German  Luthenm 
church,  and  about  100  dwelling-houses.  Here 
the  river  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  at  the 
ferry  opposite  Northumberland,  about  a  mile 
hiffher,  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  It  is  about  5S 
mnes  above  Reading,  and  96  n.  w>  of  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[Sunbury,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town  of 
Greorgia,  beautifully  situated  m  Liberty  County, 
at  the  head  of  St.  Catharine's  Sound,  on  the  main, 
between  Medway  and  Newport  Rivers,  about  11 
miles  5.  of  Great  Ogecchee  River.  The  town  and 
harbour  are  defended  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  by 
then,  and  s,  points  of  St.  Helena  and  St.  Catharine^ 
Islands ;  between  is  the  bar  and  entrance  into  the 
sound :  the  harbour  is  capacious  and  safe,  and 
has  water  enough  for  ships  of  great  burden.  It 
is  a  very  pleasant  healthy  town,  and  is  the  resort 
of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  country  during 
the  sickly  months.  It  was  oumt  during  the  late 
war,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  An  academy 
was  established  here  in  1788,  which  has  been  un- 
der an  able  instructor,  and  proved  a  very  usefiil 
institution.     It  is  27  miles  s.  vb.  of  Savannah.^ 

SUNCHULI,  a  mountain  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
district  of  the  city  of  La  Paz.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated for  a  g^eat  m\A  mine,  discovered  in  1709, 
which  was  worked  to  great  profit,  producing 
much  wealth  until  the  year  1756,  when  it  was 
inundated  by  a  spring  which  suddenly  burst  in 
upon  it;  all  attempts  to  get  the  water  under 
haviiig  since  been  in  vain. 

[SUNCOOK,  a  small  plantation  in  York 
County,  district  of  Maine,  which,  with  Bromfield, 
contains  250  inhabitants.] 

[SUNDERLAND,  a  township  of  Vermont, 
Bennington  County,  16  miles  «.  e.  of  Benning- 
ton, and  contains  414  inhabitants.  A  lead  mine 
has  been  lately  discovered  in  this  township.] 

[Sunderland,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
situate  in  Hampshire  County,  on  the  e,  side  of 
Connecticut  River,  about  10  miles  «.  of  Hadley 
and  69  w.  of  Boston.  There  is  here  a  hkndsome 
Congregational  church,  and  73  houses,  lying 
chiefly  on  one  street.  It  was  incorp6ratea  in 
1718,  and  contains  462  inhabitants.]        ' 

SUNGOTO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdotn  of 
Quito.  It  rises  from  the  lake  Nachego,  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  Cahu^pana. 

SUNICANCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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and  corregbniefito  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;    an- 
nexed to  tne  curacy  of  S.  Cosme  and  S.  Damian. 
SUNNA,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito. 

SUPACAY-GUAZU,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  runs 
ft.  It.  w.  and  enters  the  Paran&. 

SUPACAY-MERIN,  a  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince  and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  runs  to  the 
same  rhumb,  and  enters  also  the  Parani. 

SUPAIGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  of  the 
city  of  Jujui,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La- 
quiaca. 

SUPAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia ; 
one  of  the  missions  which  are  held  there  by  the 
Capuchin  fathers :  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Yuruario. 

SUPAY-YACU,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.^  It 
is  in  the  e.  part,  runs  s.  e.  and  entes  the  river 
Coca  by  the  w.  part,  and  to  the  n.  of  the  river  of 
Sardinas.    In  lat.  9Sf  T'  s. 

SUPAY-URCU,  signifying  Devil's  Mount, 
a  mountain  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  between  the 
valleys  of  Chuquipata  and  Paute,  celebrated  for 
imaginary  riches  said  to  be  concealed  in  it,  and 
of  which  the  following  story  is  related. — ^^  A 
countryman  who  found  himself^  in  his  native 
place,  oppressed  with  misery,  invoked,  in  a  state 
of  desperation,  the  Devil  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance^  and,  cursing  the  hour  of  his  birth,  was  re- 
volving upon  putting  himself  to  death.  The 
common  enemy,  profiting  himself  of  the  mo- 
ment, appeared  in  a  human  shape  before  the 
distressed  man,  and,  having  asked  nim  the  cause 
of  his  sorrow,  and  having  ascertained  that  it 
arose  from  poverty,  affected  to  be  struck  with 
compassion,  and  told  the  poor  creature  he  could 
show  him  a  place  whence  he  might  extract  as 
much  gold  as  he  pleased.  The  countryman  ac- 
cepted the  ofier  with  joy,  and  believing  that  the 
journey  would  be  sbor^  put  up  onfy  a  small 
quantity  of  provision  to  ^e  with  him,  about 
four  small  loaves,  and  then  went  complacently  to 
sleep,  expecting  the  time  when  his  conductor 
fihould  call  him ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment, 
to  find  himself,  upon  waking,  in  a  country  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him ;  and  m  fiict  by  the  moun- 
tain of  Supay-urcu.  His  mind  was  rendered 
somewhat  trananil  on  his  perceiving  at  a  small 
dJutance  an  oUl  house,  and,  making  up  to  it^  he 
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found  it  to  belong  to  another  countryman,  who 
received  him  with  great  courtesy,  whilst  they 
were  sitting  at  supper,  the  host,  who  had  by 
chance  taken  in  his  hand  one  of  the  loaves  be- 
longing to  the  guest,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
such  bread  as  was  made  in  Spain,  out  seeing  it 
was  altogether  quite  new.  asked,  in  surprise,  his 
guest,  how  it  was  that  ne  had  made  so  long  a 
voyage  in  so  short  a  time?  The  guest  then  re- 
lated all  that  had  happened,  and  they  both  con- 
sented that  he  must  nave  been  carried  thither  by 
the  devil,  and  that  in  the  neighbouring  mountain 
must  be  the  riches  which  were  promised  him  he 
should  find." — This  story  is  current  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito ;  and  the  fiither  Manuel  Rodrigues 
relates  it.  However  great  may  be  the  fiction,  it 
is  universally  believed  that  tne  said  mountain 
abounds  in  exquisite  riches;  and  this  although 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  them. 
Indeed,  the  natural  aspect  of  the  mountain,  and 
bits  of  metal  found  on  its  skirt,  bear  strong  indi- 
cations of  its  containing  mines.  But  these  indi- 
cations are  peculiar  to  other  mountains,  and  we 
have  only  related  the  story  of  the  countryman 
to  account  for  the  name  which  this  mountain 
bears.    In  lat.  2«^  28^  j. 

SUPEl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  oor- 
regimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  on  the  sea-shore, 
close  to  the  settlement  of  La  Barranca. 

SUPERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Antioquia,  in  the  I^uevo  Reyno 
e  Granada. 

SUPERA6UA,  or  Suparaba,  as  others  call 
it,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Rey,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Sagasu* 

SUPERIOR,  a  large  lake  of  Canada  in  N. 
America ;  or,  more  properly,  a  small  fresh  water 
sea.  [From  the  most  w,  point  of  this  lake,  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Maria,  it  is  341 
geographical  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is 
very  various,  being  from  10  to  about  100  miles 
firom  n.  to  5.]  It  is  full  of  islands,  and  the  whole 
of  its  s,  coast  is  straight  and  sandy ;  but  the  s. 
coast  is  more  convenient  for  sailing,  as  it  con- 
sists of  rocks  which  form  little  bays  or  inlets,  in 
which  vessels  may  lie  secure  in  times  of  tempests. 
But  these  never  occur  without  a  warning  of  two 
days.  The  first  day,  the  waters  of  the  lake  be- 
come somewhat  disquieted,  a  murmuring  noise 
being  heard  over  every  part,  and,  the  fbfiowing 
day,  the  whole  lake  is  covered  with  a  thick  muo, 
being  still  navigable  if  the  wind  be  fiivourable ; 
but  on  the  third  day,  when  it  is  least  expected, 
the  waters  becoine  suddenly  agitated  like  those 
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t>f  die  ocean  ;  and  then  it  is  that  yeesels  on  the 
».  side  of  the  lake  make  into  the  shore  for  the 
aforesaid  inlets,  whilst  those  on  the  e.  side  take 
the  precaution,  on  the  second  day,  to  ride  out 
from  the  shore. 

The  country  surrounding  is  but  little  known, 
and  is  frequented  only  by  the  Indians  who  go 
thither  to  hunt.  These  Indians  Hold  the  lake  as 
a  kind  of  deity,  oflfering  to  it  sacrifices,  by  way  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  quantities  of  fish  which 
they  extract  from  it,  and  in  token  of  the  respect 
which  they  beeir  to  it  from  its  vast  extent.  They 
assert  that  Michabou,  God  of  the  Waters,  formed 
it  for  the  hunting  of  castors. 

In  the  channel  by  which  it  empties  itself  into 
Lake  Huron,  is  a  cascade  formed  b;f  great  rocks, 
whidh,  according  to  the  tradition  of  those  barba- 
rians, are  the  remains  of  some  causeways  which 
were  built  by  their  god,  to  restrain  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  those  of  the  Lake  Almipe^on, 
which  formed  this  lake.  The  French  mission- 
aries of  the  Jesuits,  called  this  cascade  the  Falls 
of  St.  Marie,  from  a  church  which  they  had 
there.  In  some  parts  of  the  coasts,  and  in  vari- 
ous islands  of  the  lake,  are  found  large  bits  of  cop- 
per, which  form  an  object  of  great  superstition 
to  the  savages ;  and  they  look  upon  this  metal  as 
being  sent  them  by  the  deities  residing  beneath 
the  lake ;  collecting  even  the  smallest  pieces  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  keeping  them  without  ever 
making  any  use  of  them.  They  say  that  there 
was  formerly  standing  out  of  the  water  a  rock 
of  this  material ;  but  as  it  does  not  now  exist,  it 
is  thought  by  them  to  have  been  removed  bv 
their  deities  to  some  other  spot ;  whereas,  in  ail 
probability,  the  waves  of  the  lake  have  by  time 
covered  it  over  with  sand.    Certain  it  is  that  a 

g«at  quantity  of  the  above  metal  has  been 
und  in  various  parts;  and,  in  the  aforesaid 
church,  the  missionaries  used  to  make  of  it  their 
crosses  and  incensories. 

[Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper 
Lake,  from  its  it.  situation,  may  iustly  be  termed 
the  Caspian  Sea  of  America,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
According  to  the  French  charts  it  is  1500  miles 
in  circumference.  A  great  part  of  the  coast  is 
bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  ground.  It  is 
situated  between  lat.  46^  and  49^  n.  and  between 
long.  84®  and  92^  16^'  a>.  The  water  is  very 
clear,  and  transparent.  If  the  sun  shines  bright, 
it  is  impossible  through  this  medium  to  look 
at  the  rocks  at  the  rottom,  above  a  minute 
or  two.  AIAougfa  the  water,  at  the  sur&ce,  fs 
much  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yet,  when 


drawn  up  at  about  a  iatliotn  depth,  it  is  very  cold* 
Storms  are  more  dreadfol  here  than  on  the 
ocean. 

There  are  many  islands  in  this  lake;  two  of 
them  have  each  land  enough,  if  proper  for  culti^ 
vation,  to  form  a  considerable  province ;  especi- 
ally Isle  Royal,  which  is  not  less  than  36  miles 
long,  and  in  many  places  \%  broad.  The  natives 
suppose  these  islands  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

Many  rivers  empty  their  waters  into  this  mighty 
reservoir ;  of  these  one  is^called  Nipegon,  another 
Michipicooton  ;  which  are  describea  under  their 
respective  heads. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  small  river, 
that,  just  before  it  enters  the  lake,  has  a  perpen- 
dicular foil  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more 
than  100  feet.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  appear^ 
at  a  distance  like  a  white  garter  suspended  in 
the  air.     On  the  «.  side  of  it  is  a  remarkable 

f[>int  or  cape  of  about  60  miles  in  length,  called 
oint  Chegomegan  or  Kuwenaw.  About  100 
miles  w.  of  this  cape,  a  considerable  river  falls 
into  the  lake,  the  head  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
jpreat  assemblajse  of  small  streams.  This  river 
is  remarkable  ror  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper 
that  is  found  on  and  near  its  banks.  Many  small 
islands,  particularly  on  the  e.  shores,  abound  with 
copper-ore  lying  in  beds,  with  the  appearance  of 
copperas ;  thus  warranting  the  assertions  made 
by  Al9edo  on  this  sulriect  respecting  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Indians.  Thi9  metal  might  be  easily 
made  a  very  advantageous  article  of  commerce. 
This  lake  abounds  with  fish,  particularly  trout 
and  sturgeon ;  the  former  weigh  from  IS  to  50 
pounds,  and  are  caught  almost  amr  season  of  the 
year  in  great  plenty.  Storms  afiect  this  lake  as 
much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  waves 
run  as  high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally  dan- 
gerous. 

The  entrance  into  this  lake  from  the  Straits  of 
St.  Marie  afibrds  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pro- 
spects in  the  world.  On  the  left  may  be  seen 
many  beautiful  little  islands  that  extend  a  con- 
siderable way  before  you ;  and  on  the  right,  an 
agreeable  succession  of  small  points  of  land  that 
project  a  little  way  into  the  water,  and  contri- 
Dute,  with  the  islands,  to  render  this  delightfol 
bason  calm,  and  secure  from  those  tempestuous 
winds  by  which  the  adjoining  lake  is  frequently 
troubled. 

This  lake  discharges  its  waters  from  the  $.  e. 
comer  through  the  above-mentioned  Straits  of 
St.  Marie,  which  are  about  40  miles  long,  into 
Lake  Huron.    Although  about  40  rivers  empty] 
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[into  Lake  Superiot*,  mmf  of  whieb  are  large, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  ioBt  one-tenth  part  of 
the  waters  which  it  receives,  is  discharged  by 
the  above-mentioned  strait :  great  part  of  ti>e  wa- 
ters, it  is  thought,  find  to  themselves  subterrane- 
ous vents,  whikt  more  evaporate ;  and  Provi- 
dence, doubtless,  makes  use  of  this  inland  sea  to 
furnish  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  with  that 
supply  of  vapours,  without  which,  like  the  inte- 
rior parts  Of  Africa,  they  must  have,  been  a  mere 
desert.  A  number  of  tribes  live  around  Lake 
Superior,  but  little  is  known  respecting  them. 

The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a 
late  traveller  wul  be  acceptable  to  the  curious. 

"  Mr.  M ,  about  tne  year  1790,  departed 

from  Montreal  with  a  company  of  about  100  men, 
under  his  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
tour  through  the  Indian  country,  to  collect  furs, 
and  to  make  such  remarks  on  its  soil,  waters, 
lakes,  mountains,  manners  and  crustoms  of  its 
inhabitants  as  might  come  within  his  knowledge 
and  observation.  He  pursued  his  route  from 
Montreal,  entered  the  Indian  country,  and  coasted 
about  300  leagues  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, from  thence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  of 
which  he  took  an  actual  survev,  and  found  it  to 
be  36  leagues  in  length ;  from  thence  to  the  Lake 
Ounipique,  of  which  he  gave  also  a  description. 
The  tnoes  of  the  Indiana  which  he  passed 
through,  were  called  the  Maskego  Tribe,  Shepe- 
weyau,  Cithinistinep,  Great  Belly  Indians,  Beaver 
Indians,  Blood  Indians,  the  Bmck  Feet  Tribe, 
the  Snake  Indians,  Ossnobians,Shivevtoon  Tribe, 
Mandon  Tribe,  Paunees,  and  several  others,  who 
in  general  were  very  pacific  and  friendly  towards 
him,  and  are  sreat  admirers  of  the  best  hunting 
horses,  in  which  the  country  abounds.  The 
horses  prepared  by  them  for  hunters,  have  large 
holes  cut  aoove  their  natural  nostrils,  for  which 
they  give  as  a  reason,  that  those  prepared  in  this 
manner  will  keep  their  breath  longer  than  the 
others  which  are  not  thus  prepared :  from  ex- 
perience, knowledge  is  gamed,  and  the  long 
practice  of  this  custom,  consequent  on  these 
trials,  must  have  convinced  them  of  the  truth  and 
utilitv  of  the  experiment;  otherwise  we  can 
hardly  suppose  tney  would  torture  their  best 
horses  in  this  manner,  if  some  advantage  was  not 
derived  from  the  measure. 

In  pursuing  his  route,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  guide  to  accompany  him  from  one 
nation  to  the  other,  until  he  came  to  the  Shining 
Mountains,  or  Mountains  of  Bright  Stones,  where, 
in  attempting  to  pass,  he  was  frustrated  by  the 
hostile  I4>pearance  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit 


that  part  of  the  country.    The  consequence  of 
which  was,  he  was  disappointed  in  his  intention, 
and  obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon  them.    Having 
coUectea  a  number  of  Indians,  he  went  forwara 
again,  with  an  intention  to  force  his  way  over 
those  mountains,  if  necessary  and  practicable, 
and  to  make  his  way  to  Cook's  River,  on  the 
«.  w.  coast  of  America,  supposed  by  him  U>  be 
about  300  leagues  from  the  mountains ;  but  the 
inhabitants  ofthe  mountains  again  met  him  wiUi 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and  so  superior  were  they 
in  numbers  to  his  little  force,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  before  them.     Finding  himself  thus  totally 
disappointed  in  the  information  he  was  in  hopes 
to  oDtain,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon 
that  part  ofthe  country  for  which  his  heart  had 
long  panted.    Cold  weather  coming  on,  he  buiU 
huls  for  himself  and  party  in  the  Ossnobiaa 
country,  and  near  to  the  source  of  a  large  river, 
called  the  Ossnobian  River,  where  they  tarried 
during  the  continuance  of  the  cold  season,  and 
until  some  time  in  the  warmer  months.     Pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  Montreal,  he  had 
supplied  himself  with  several  kinds  of  seeds,  and 
befm*e  his  huts  he  laid  out  a  small  garden,  which 
the  natives  observing,  called  them  slaves,  for 
digging  up  the  ground,  nothing  of  that  kind 
being  done  by  them,  they  living  whoUy  on  ani- 
mal food ;  bread  is  unknown  to  them :  to  some 
he  gave  remnants  of  hard  bread,  which  they 
chewed   and  spit  out  again,  calling  it  rotten 
wood.    When  nis  onions,  &c.  were  somewhat 
advanced  in  their  growth,  he  was  often  surprised 
to  find  them  pulled  up ;  determining  therefore 
to  know  from  what  cause  it  proceeded,  he  di* 
rectcd  his  men  to  keep  watch,  who  found  that 
the  Indian  children,  inauced  by  motives  of  curio- 
sity, came  with  sticks,  thrust  them  through  the 
poles  of  his  fence,  to  ascertain  and  satisfy  them- 
selves, what  the  things  of  the  white  men  were, 
and  in  what  manner  they  grew,  &c.    The  na- 
tives of  this  country  have  no  fixed  or  permanent 
Elace  of  abode,  but  live  whollj^  in  tents  made  of 
uSalo  and  other  hides,  and  with  which  they  tra- 
vel from  one  place  to  another,  like  the  Arabs; 
and  so  soon  as  the  feed  for  their  horses  is  ex- 
pended, they  remove  their  tents  to  another  fer- 
tile spot,  and  so  on  continually,  scarcely  ever  re- 
turning to  the  same  spots  a^in." 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
water  communication  should  be  had  into  the 
Mississippi,  by  a  line  drawn  due  zd.  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods :  but  this  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  impossible,  since  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  there  ai*e  no  waters  flowing  into] 
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[Lake  Superior  from  the  n.  but  only  a  heigbt  of. 
and.  If  the  spirit  of  the  treatj  had  been  to  be 
acted  on^  a  line  drawn  throiuph  the  river  St. 
Lewis,  which  rises  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  runs  e.  into  the  lake,  would 
have  formed  the  obvious  boundary.] 

SUPIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de 
Granada. 

SUPIAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former  settle- 
ment, from  whom  that  settlement  took  its  name. 
These  Indians  were  discovered  by  Captain  Juan 
Yadillo  in  1&37 ;  and  they  used  to  dwell  in  the 
woods  close  to  the  city  of  Anserma.  They  were 
distinguished  into  Supias  Altos  and  Baxos ;  but 
they  all  formed  but  one  nation.  At  first  they 
were  very  numerous ;  but  they  are  now  reduced 
to  a  few,  living  scattered  through  the  woods. 

SUPIA  YES,  or  Supayes,  a  barbarous  nation 
of  Indians  of  Equinoctial  France.  They  live  in 
the  territory  bordering  on  Cayenne,  that  is  to 
say,  SO  leagues  s.  of  the  same ;  between  the  ri- 
vers Apurvaca  and  Camovi.  These  Indians  are 
bounded  w.  by  the  nation  of  the  Acuranis,  and 
II.  w.  by  that  of  the  Nourages.  They  are  docile, 
of  a  pacific  genius,  and  friendly  to  the  French. 

SUPLICfO,  S.  a  settlement  (d  the  French  in 
Canada,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maquinonge. 

SUPON6A,  a  small  river  alme  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  called  Dutch 
Guayana.  It  rises  in  the  sterra  of  Rinocote, 
runs  s.  indining  somewhat  to  w.  and  enters  the 

Caroni. 

SUQUISTACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimifnto  of  Pilaya  and  Paspaya  in 
Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement 
of  Cinti. 

SUR,  PuNTA  DEL,  the  s.  poiut  or  extremity 
of  the  island  of  the  Caico  Grande  or  Del  Norte. 

SURA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  to  the  n. 
ofCuzco.    It  was  conquered  and  united  to  the 
empire  by  Capac  Yupanqui,  the  fifth  monarch. 
It  is   mountainous,   uncultivated,  and    full    of 
woods,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and,  for  this  reason, 

desert. 

SURABA,  a  small  settlement  of  barbarian 
Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of.  Da- 
rien ;  situate  in  the  mountams  which  face  the 
gulf  of  this  name,  on  the  n,  side. 

SURAMACA,  a  river  of  Guayana  or  countiy 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Dutch.  It  runs  into  the  sea  near  the  settlement 
of  Cupename. 


SURARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
^vemment  of  M^rida,  and  of  the  district  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pamplona,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

SURATA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  tne  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  n.  of  the  city  of  San  Juan 
Giron,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Lobrija, 
and  runs  into  the  last  river. 

SURCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Cercado  in  Peru. 

SvRco,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  the  same 
kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  S.  Juan  de 
Matucana. 

SURCOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Angoyaco,  in  the  island  of 
Tayacaxa. 

SUREAU,  a  small  river  of  the  prorince  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America,  which 
runs  s.  w.  and  enters  the  Missouri. 

SURIMANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Tinta  or  Canes  and  Canches 
in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Pampamarca. 

SURIMEnA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  las  Atalayas,  in  the 
government  of  Los  Uanos  de  Neiba  and  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Meta.  It  has  this  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
swamp  thus  called.  It  formerly  had  the  name  of 
Guanapalo ;  as  having  been  first  founded  near 
this  river,  although  afterwards  translated  to  the 
spot  where  it  now  stands.  It  is  of  a  veiy  hot 
temperature,  but  abounding  in  the  vegetable 
productions  of  this  climate,  and  in  some  very 
shady  trees,  yielding  a  fruit  in  shape  of  a  quince, 
with  this  difference,  that  this  fruit  is  a  strong 
oaustic,  and  is  consequently  used  for  opening 
issues,  and,  applied  to  the  skin  hut  an  instant,  it 
makes  a  wound.  All  the  pulp  of  this  fruit  is 
convertible  into  a  very  sweet  water,  affording  to 
the  natives  a  refreshing  drink.  This  settlement 
is  well  peopled  with  Indians,  who  are  irery  labo- 
rious.    Sixty-eight  miles  s:  w,  from  its  capital. 

SURINAM,  a  colony  and  province  in  Dutch 
Guayana  in  S.  America,  on  the  w,  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  and  15  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  same.  The  French  established  themselves 
in  this  country  in  1640,  but,  finding  it  unhealthy 
immediately  abandoned  it ;  and  the  English,  ii 
1661,  sent  tiither  a  colony.  Its  territory  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1674,  havmg  been 
ceded  to  them  in  exchange  for  New  Yonc.    It 
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was  at  that  time  full  of  woods,  impenetrable  both 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  was  consequently  in- 
fissted  by  hurtful  vapours  and  exhalations ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this  the  inhabitants  of  Zea- 
land determined  to  establish  themselves  here, 
under  the  protection  of  the  States,  and,  seeing 
that  the  country  was  capable  of  producing  great 
quantities  of  sugar,  they  cut  down  the  trees  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  lay  open  the  land  and  to 
make  the  territory  more  healthy.  The  States  of 
Zealand,  to  whom  the  country  belonged,  sold  it 
to  the  Dutdi  W.  India  Company ;  but  this  com- 
pany not  having  in  its  power  to  remit  the  neces- 
sary succours  and  provisions,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  selling  a  third  part  of  the  possessions 
to  the  magistracy  of  Amsterdam,  anotner  part  to 
Mr.  Van  Aarsans,  and  another  to  Mr.  Somel- 
dyck.  Thus  it  ^ined  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
&irinam,  as  bem^  under  three  proprietors,  al- 
though the  sovereignty  was  vested  in  the  States 
Gfeneral.  As  soon  as  this  division  was  made, 
various  fiimUies  established  themselves  here, 
and  formed  many  sugar-cane  plantations,  which 
produced  immense  profit ;  and,  the  air  being  now 
rendered  salutary,  great  numbers  of  people  were 
attracted  hither ;  so  that  in  1682  the  colony  was 
said  to  possess  no  less  than  600  families. 

This  encreasing  prosperity  secured  it  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  of  the  States,  and  induced 
them^  in  1683,  to  grant  it  a  patent,  which  con- 
rists  of  38  articles,  not  merely  in  fitvour  of  the 
W.  India  Company,  but  for  the  security  of  all 
such  as  shoula  choose  to  settle  in  it.    Amongst 
other  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  company,  was 
that  of  the  right  of  imposing  a  duty  of  three 
Dutch  guilders  upon  every  100  tons  ofgoods  that 
were  brought  from,  or  carried  to,  the  port  of 
Suriiiam ;  as  also  the  rifht  of  demanding  50  lbs. 
sugar  yearly  of  each  of  tne  inhabitants  of  the  co- 
lony, as  well  whites  as  Negroes ;  and  2|  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  merchandises  which 
were  sent  to  Holland  or  sold  here.     Moreover 
it  had  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  Negroes, 
alttough  it  was  under  the  obligation  of  selling 
them  in  an  open  market,  and  in  pairs,  to  all  per- 
sons whoever  would  buy.    All  tne  natives  or  the 
United  Provinces  have  the  liberty  of  establishing 
themselves  here  or  of  trading  to  this  place,  upon 
paying  the  aforesaid  centage  on  their  car^^oes,  and 
under  the  restriction  from  touching  at  the  Afri- 
can coast,  or  any  other  part  to  the  infringement 
of  the  company's  exclusive  charter.     They  may 
also  trade  directly  with  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.    The  company  was  under  the  obligation 
of  providing  the  establishments  with  ammunition 


and  artillery ;  also  of  paying  the  troops,  taking 
care  of  whatsoever  related  to  the  security  of  the 
colony,  and  of  sending  ministers,  who  were  paid 
by  the  colony. 

The  great  number  of  Dutch  and  French  who 
have  come  to  establish  themselves  here,  have 
caused  it  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  in- 
somuch as  that  it  now.  extends  upwards  of  30 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Surinam. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  will  extend  no 
farther,  as  the  river  is  here  rendered  impassable 
through  a  number  of  cascades :  add  to  tnis,  that 
there  is  here  a  sort  of  natural  bulwark  formed  of 
vast  rocks,  serving  at  once  as  a  frontier  to  the 
colony  and  a  defence  against  the  savage  Indians 
who  dwell  amongst  the  mountains. 

The  plantations,  we  are  assured,  exceed  in 
number  500,  and  yield  immense  profit.  All  these 
are  situate  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  Comewine 
and  Cotica,  this  last  being  an  arm  of  the  Suri- 
nam, and  both  abounding  in  excellent  fish,  and 
having  in  the  wood  on  their  borders  an  immense 
variety  of  birds. 

The  climate  firom  the  end  of  November  to  the 
beginning  of  July  is  very  mild ;  as  well  because 
that  the  clouds  impede  the  ^lys  of  the  son,  as 
that  the  n.  e.  wind  almost  continually  prevails, 
and  not  without  g^reat  abundance  of  rain.  The 
principal  commerce  of  this  colony  consists  in  the 
productions  of  the  country ;  which  are  sugar, 
tobacoo,  and  dyeiiig  wood.  The  Dutch  also  have 
here  planted  cofiee,  of  which  such  quantities  are 
produced  as  to  admit  of  much  being  exported  to 
Holland,  where  it  is  as  much  esteemed  as  the 
cofiee  of  the  east. 

The  land  is  cultivated  by  Negro  slaves,  who 
are  provided  to  the  planters  by  the  company. 
No  beasts  of  burden  ever  lead  a  life  so  wretched 
as  do  these  poor  creatures :  they  are  doomed  to 
incessant  drudgery,  sufiering  the  most  rieorous 
treatment  for  the  least  breach  of  the  orders  of 
their  imperious  masters.   These  allow  them  only 
five  or  six  hours  on  a  Sunday  to  cultivate  their 
own  ^rdens,  the  only  means  they  have  whereby 
to  maintain  themselves,  excepting  indeed  a  little 
salt  meat,'  which  is  sometimes  left  for  them  on  a 
tablc^  without  any  thing  else  whatever.     This 
barbarous  treatment  oftentimes  drives  tbem  to 
desperation,  when  they  endeavour  to  gain  their 
liberty  at  every  risk.    But  when  they   are  in 
danger  of  being  caught,  they  either  put  them- 
selves to  death,  or,  when  taken,  will  bear  the 
most  excruciating  torments  with  the  greatest 
firmness. 

For  the  government  of  this  colony  thet^  ia  at 
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Amsterdam  a  coUq;e  composed  of  10  directors ; 
of  the  which  five  are  elected  from  the  magistrates 
of  the  cit;^,  four  from  the  W.  India  Company,  and 
another  is  the  Lord  of  Someldyck.  Although 
this  tribunal  is  opposed  to  the  company,  it  gives 
to  the  regency  of  Surinam  all  its  influence  for 
the  preservation  of  the  colony,  and  the  aforesaid 
directors  nominate  the  governor;  althonsh  he 
must  be  approved  of  by  nie  States  General,  and 
be  bound  oy  oath  as  well  to  these  as  to  the  di- 
rectors. This  governor,  who  has  under  him  a 
commandant,  exercises,  in  the  name  of  the  States 
General  and  of  the  company,  a  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  colony,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  mili- 
tary concerns ;  but  is  obliged,  in  cases  of  ffreat 
weight,  to  convene  the  political  coundi,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  tribunal  of  justice,  he  is  presi- 
dent, although  in  either  he  has  not  more  than 
one  vote,  and  the  question  being  decided  by  the 
plurality.  This  political  council  has,  besides  the 
president,  the  commandant,  who  is  first  coun- 
sellor, and  nine  other  counsellors,  independently 
of  the  Jiscid  and  secretary.  The  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice consists  of  the  governor,  five  counsellors,  a 
secretary,  and  a  judge.  The  governor  has  the 
filling  of  all  the  places  and  employments  as  well 
civil  as  military,  out  not  without  having  first  re- 
ceived the  order  from  the  college  of  directors. 
He,  however,  makes  all  the  regulations  which  he 
considers  convenient  to  the  security  of  the  colony 
against  the  insults  and  invasions  of  an  enemy, 
and,  with  the  commandant  and  the  captains,  forms 
the  council  of  war;  moreover,  weighing  all  mili- 
tary subjects  with  the  politicaJ  council,  and  pro- 
posing whatsoever  he  thinks  necessanr.  Besides 
the  above,  is  a  subaltern  council  oi  war,  com- 
posed of  the  commandant  and  all  the  officers, 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  corporals,  for  the  taking 
cognizance  and  punishment  of  all  the  faults  com- 
mitted by  the  troops.  The  chamber  of  orphans 
is  governed  by  four  commissaries,  with  a  secre- 
tary. 

The  troops  paid  for  the  defence  of  the  colony 
consist  of!  four  companies  of  infantry,  who  have 
a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  corporal,  and  two  Ser- 
jeants. The  governor  is  colonel  of  the  four 
companies,  and  also  captain  of  the  first ;  and  in 
the  staff  there  is  a  major-general,  a  surseon,' 
and  a  provost.  The  whole  colony  is  divided  into 
eight  parts,  which  are,  High  Pamaribo,  Low  Pa- 
maribo,  Thorarika,  High  Comewine,  Low  Come- 
wine,  Cotica,  Perica,  and  Para ;  each  of  which 
fi>rms  a  company  of  militia,  having  a  captain, 
lieutenant^  and  corporal.  Here  are  only  three 
Calvinist  churches,  each  governed  by  a  curate, 


two  ancients,  and  a  lecturer,  who  is  at  die  same 
time  a  schoolmaster :  all  these  churches  are  well 
endowed. 

The  country  has  many  peculiarities  in  natural 
history ;  and  a  collection  of  these  articles  were 
made  by  Mary  Sibila  Merian,  a  native  of  Frank- 
fort, who  made  a  voyage  to  Surinam  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  that  of  acquainting 
herself  with  the  various  phenomena  which  here 
present  themselves :  amongst  the  rest  we  must 
notice  a  species  of  frog,  which  is  accustomed  to 
live  near  an  aquatic  plant  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  excellent  for  salad;  the  female  of  which 
conceives  and  carries  its  young,  before  they  are 
born,  upon  its  back,  where  the  uterus,  which  is 
very  large,  is  situate;  and  from  whence  the 
young  frogs  ar^  delivered  at  the  time  of  partu- 
rition, one  ai%er  another,  by  the  breaking  of  the 
skin.  One  of  these  frogs  were  brought  over  to 
Europe  in  this  singular  state  in  some  q)irits  of 
wine,  when  some  of  the  little  ones  appeared  with 
their  head  only  out  of  the  uterus,  and  others  half 
their  bodies.  These  animals  ai'e  very  good 
eating,  and  the  Negroes  use  much  diligence  in 
searching  for  them.  Their  fore-paws  are  like  those 
of  a  frog,  and  their  feet  like  those  of  the  duck. 
In  the  nelds  is  found  a  large  rat,  which  carries 
its  young  upon  its  back ;  the  young  ones  flying 
to  its  mother  in  case  of  danger,  and  festening 
themselves  upon  its  neck  by  way  of  safety.  Here 
is  also  a  plant  called  dormihna  (sleepy  plant), 
well  worthy  of  mention,  and  taking  its  name 
from  the  singular  disposition  of  its  leaves  during 
the  night ;  for,  upon  the  setting  of  the  sun,  these 
fold  themselves,  by  pairs,  one  over  the  other, 
so  as  to  form  but  one  stem,  and  in  this  state  re- 
main the  whole  of  the  night.  The  aforesaid  ob^ 
servatrix  took  the  trouble  of  cultivating  these 
trees,  and  discovered  their  virtues  for  curing 
of  wounds.  There  is  in  this  colony  a  settlement 
of  Jews;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  towards 
the  w.  and  it.  w.  is  inhabited  by  Caribee  Indians; 
of  whom  there  are  some  tribes  who  are  allied 
to  the  Dutch,  and  who  trade  with  them. 

The  French,  commanded  by  the  admiral  Du- 
case,  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  this  co- 
^ny  in  1688,  but  were  foiled  in  the  attempt. 
The  capital  is  Paramaribo.     [See  Dutch  Ame- 
rica.] 

Surinam,  a  large  river  of  the  province  ot 
Dutch  Guayana,  and  from  which  the  former  co* 
lony  and  country  take  their  name.  That  colony 
is  situate  on  its  w.  shore,  15  miles  from  the  mouths 
It  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  Pari,  and^ 
after  watering  the  country  of  the  barbariaa  Utf- 
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dians.  and  following  a  long  winding  course^  en- 
ten  the  sea ;  it  is  about  2S4  miles  from  its  source 
in  a  direct  line  to  its  mouth,  just  before  it  enters 
^e  sea,  precipitates  itself  clown  a  cascade,  and 
forms  the  &H  of  Surinam,  being  navigable  to 
this  place.  It  has  at  its  entrance  some  sand- 
banks, which,  at  high  tide,  are  covered  with 
three  feet  water;  but,  b^ohd  these,  the  river 
grows  deeper,  and  is  navigable  for  more  than 
30  leagues  inland;  having,  the  whole  of  this 
distance,  its  shores  well  ciutivated,  and  upon  its 
w.  shore  the  fort  of  Zealand  to  defend  tlie  en- 
trance, which  is  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  in  lat.  6^  6^  n. 

SURINAMA,  a  small  river  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana;  which  rises  in  the 
serrania  of  Imataca,  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Aquire. 

SURIRISSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to- 
wards the  s.  part.  It  runs  from  s.  w.  to  n.  e.  and 
enters  by  the  s.  part  into  the  Zamora  in  lat.  4°  3^5. 

SURlTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^imiento  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

[SuRRY,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in  Salis- 
burv  district ;  bounded  e.  by  Stokes,  and  w.  by 
Wilkes.  It  contains  7191  inhabitants,  including 
698  slaves.  The  Moravian  settlements  of  Wa- 
chovia are  in  this  county.  Near  the  river  Yad- 
kin is  a  forfl^e,  which  manufactures  bar-iron.  The 
Ararat  or  Pilot  Mountain,  about  16  miles  n.  w, 
of  Salem,  draws  the  attention  of  every  curious 
traveller  in  this  part  of  the  state.  It  is  discerni- 
ble at  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  overlooking 
the  countrv  below.  It  was  anciently  called  the 
Pilot  by  tne  Indians,  as  it  served  them  for  a 
beacon  to  conduct  their  routes  in  the  n.  and  s. 
wars.  On  approaching  it,  a  grand  display  of 
Nature's  workmanship,  in  rude  dress,  is  exhi- 
bited. From  its  broad  base  the  mountain  rises 
in  easy  ascent,  like  a  pyramid,  near  a  mile  high, 
to  where  it  is  not  more  than  the  area  of  an  acre 
broad;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  vast  stupendous 
rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  castle, 
with  its  battlements,  erects  its  perpendicular 
height  to  upwards  of  900  feet,  and  terminates  in 
a  flat,  which  is  generally  as  level  as  a  floor.  To 
ascend  this  precipice  there  is  only  one  way, 
which,  through  cavities  and  fissures  of  tiic  rock, 
is  with  some  difficulty  and  danger  eflTected. 
When  on  the  summit  the  eye  is  entertained  with 
a  vast  delightful  prospect  of  the  Apalachian 
mountains  on  the  n,  and  a  wide-extended  level 
country  below  on  the  s. ;  while  the  streams  of 
the  Yadkin  and  Dan,  on  the  right  and  left  hand, 
are  discovered  at  several  distant  places,  winding 
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their  way  through  the  fertile  low  grounds  to- 
wards the  ocean.] 

[Surry,  a  county  of  Viiginia,  bounded  n.  by 
James  River,  which  separates  it  from  Charles 
City  County,  e.  bv  Isle  of  Wight,  and  w,  by 
Pnnce  Greorge's  County.  It  contains  6SS7  in- 
habitants, of  whom  9097  are  slaves.] 

[SuRRT,  a  township^  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
Cheshire  County,  containing  448  inhabitants.  It 
lies  e.  of  Walpole,  adjoining,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1769.J 

SURUBIA,  or  Surubin,  a  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  part  of  Guavana  possessed  by 
them  :  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas,  and  at  the  mouth  bearing  its  name. 

SuRUBiA.  This  river  rises  in  tms  country  of 
the  Coparipucus  Indians,  runs  s.  and  enters  that 
of  Las  Amazonas,  between  the  strait  of  Pauxis 
and  the  river  of  Curupatuba. 

SUllUMI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienio  of  Chayanta  or  Charcas  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  San 
Marcos  dc  Miraflores.  It  has  a  sanctuary  of 
Nuestra  Senora,  to  which  singular  devotion  is 
paid,  and  to  which  a  great  miutitude  of  people 
throng  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 

SUSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car- 
regimienio  of  Ubate  in  the  Nuevo  Revno  Ae 
Granada:  situate  in  a  pleasant  and  deliefatM 
valley  in  the  road  which  leads  from  Santa  Fi  to 
Chuquinquira,  between  the  settlements  of  Fn- 
queue  and  Simijaca.  It  is  of  a  moderately  cold 
temperature,  fertile,  and  abounding  in  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  productions  and  see£,  both  of  a 
cold  and  hot  climate.  It  contains  more  than 
100  housekeepers,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  a  mine 
of  rock  crystal,  of  so  exquisite  a  qnaifity  as  to 
appear  like  the  roost  sparkling  diamonds.  It 
was,  in  the  times  of  the  Indians,  a  lawe,  popu- 
lous, and  rich  city ;  and  was  oonqoerea  and  pil-  ^ 
laged  by  the  zipa  or  king  of  Bogota,  Nemequene.  ^ 
Fourteen  leagues  it.  w.  of  Santo  F6. 

S.  SUSANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Luisiana  in  N.  Am^ica ;  between 
the  rivers  of  Trinidad  and  Fores. 

S.  SusANA,  a  mountain  situate  near  the  coast 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan ;  between  the  point  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Gracia  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Gregorio. 

[SUSQUEHANNAH  River,  rises  in  Lake 
Ustayantho  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  runs 
a  very  serpentine  course ;  it  crosses  the  boundafj 
line  oetween  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  It  receives  the  Tyoga  river  in  lat.  4 1  ^57^n. 
Afterwards  it  proceeds  s.  e.  to  Pittsburg,  and  then 
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[*.  m.  till,  at  Sunbury,  in  lat  40°  53^  it  meets  the 
w.  branch  of  Susquehannah«which  is  navigable 
90  miles  from  its  mouth.  By  its  course  from 
Sunbuiy  the  river  is  passable  with  boats  to  Har- 
risburg  and  Middleton  on  the  Swatara.  About 
15  miles  above  Harrisburg,  it  receives  the  Juni- 
atta  from  the  n.  w.  proceeding  from  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains,  and  flowing  through  a  broken 
country.  Hence  it  takes  its  coursp  about  s.  e. 
until  it  fells  into  the  head  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  just 
below  Havre  de  Grace.  It  is  about  a  mile  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  only  20  miles,  the  na- 
vigation being  obstructed  beyond  that  by  the 
Rapids. 

The  inland  navigation  between  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehannah,  wiU  bring  by  water  to  Philadel- 

fhia  the  trade  of  a  most  fertile  country,  of  about 
000  miles  square,  or  600,000  acres  of  land.  If 
this  can  be  accomplished,  an  inland  navigation 
inay  be  easily  made  to  the  Ohio  and  to  Lake 
Erie,  which  would  at  once  open  a  communica- 
tion with  above  SOOO  miles  extent  of  western 
country,  viz.  with  all  the  great  lakes,  together 
with  the  countries  which  lie  on  the  waters  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  all  their  branches. 

Tne  water  communication  between  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehannah,  which  is  the  soid  of  all  this, 
will  be  about  60  miles,  as  the  navigation  must 
go,  although  the  distai^^e  on  a  line  is  only  40 
miles.  Tnis  tract  is  cut  by  two  creeks^  the 
Quitapahilla  and  the  Tulpehoken.  These  two 
creeks  lead  within  four  miles  of  each  other;  the 
level  of  their  head  waters  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
the  space  between  them  makes  the  height  of  land, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  crown  land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  which  is  nearly  on  a  plain, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  through  which  the 
navigation  must  pass,  will  no  where  rise  •  more 
than  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  two  creeks  above  mentioned,  nor  so  much 
as  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  waters  of  Sus- 
quehannah or  Schuylkill. 

The  company,  instituted  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  has  a  capital  of  1000  shares,  at  400 
dollars  each,  ray  able  at  such  time  as  the  company 
shall  direct.  Coal  of  an  excellent  quality  is  found 
on  several  parts  of  this  river,  particularly  at 
Wyoming.] 

[SUSoEx,  the  n.  w.  county  of  New  Jersey. 
It  IS  mountainous  and  healthy,  and  has  several 
iron  mines ;  and  works  have  been  erected  for  the 
manu&cture  of  bar  and  pig  iron.  It  produces 
excellent  crops  of  wheat ;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
state  are  greater  herds  of  cattle.    Tne  produce 
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is  floated  down  the  Delaware  in  boats  and  rafts, 
Here  are  five  Presbyterian  churches,  two  for 
Anabaptists,  one  for  German  Lutherans,  and  one 
for  Quakers.  It  contains  12  townships;  the 
chief  of  which  are  Newton,  Greenwich,  Hardy- 
ston,  Knowltown,  and  Oxford.  The  population 
is  19,500,  including  439  slaves.  It  is  bounded 
«.  c.  by  the  State  of  New  York,  n.  w.  by  Dela- 
ware River,  which  separates  it  from  Northamp- 
ton County  in  Pennsylvania,  and  s.  e.  and  s.  by 
Morris  and  Hunterdon  Counties.  Paulinas  KiU 
is  here  navigable  for  small  craft  15  miles.  The 
Musconetcony,  which  divides  the  county  from 
Hunterdon,  is  capable  of  beneficial  improve- 
ments, as  is  the  request  or  Pequaset,  between 
the  above-mentioned  rivers.  The  court-house 
in  this  county  is  13  miles  s.  w,  of  Hamburg,  38 
ft.  e.  of  Easton  in  Pennsylvania,  25  s,  w.  of  Go- 
shen in  New  York,  and  77  n.  by  e.  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  village  at  this  place  is  called  New- 
tonj 

[Sussex,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  n.  e. 
by  Surry,  and  s.  w.  bv  Dinwiddle.  It  contains 
10,554  inhabitants,  including  5387  slaves.] 
•  [Sussex,  a  maritime  county  of  Delaware  State, 
bounded  sp.  and  s.  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  n.e. 
by  Delaware  Bay,  e.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
».  by  Kent  County,  tt  contains  20,488  inhabi- 
tants, including  4025  slaves.  Gape  Henlopen  is 
the  n.  e.  part  of  the  county.  Chief  town,  George- 
town.] 

SUSTICATAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xerez  in  the  Nueva  Espaiia ;  and  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  its  capital,  from  whence  it  lies  three 
leagues  to  ^ .  w. 

SUSUPUATO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tuzantla  and  dcaUia 
mayor  of  Maravatio  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is 
much  reduced,  and  contains  only  11  Indian  &• 
milies. 

SUT  AS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  Nucvo  Rcyno 
de  Granada,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Ade- 
lantado  Gt>nzalo  Ximenez  de  Qu^sada.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  however,  they  rose  in  a  body 
against  the  oppression  they  experienced  from 
their  new  masters,  and  entrenched  themselves  in 
a  &stnes8,  composed  of  strong  rocks,  and  so  for- 
tified by  nature,  as  to  have  onlv  one  narrow  en- 
trance, where  four  men  might  defend  themselves 
agaiqst  a  multitude.  In  this  retreat  no  less  thap 
100,000  Indians  had  lodged  themselves,  with 
their  fiimilies,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries, 
for  many  days;  and,  no  sooner  had^  Gonzalo 
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Ximenez  de  Quesada  receifed  intelligence  of 
the  fact,  and  also  that  other  nations,  in  imitation 
of  the  Sutas,  were  already  in  a  state  of  mutiny, 
toother  with  the  Tausas,  than  he  resolyed  upon 
rraucing  them  to  obedience,  and  chastising 
them,  before  that  the  rebellion  might  become 
miiversal  throuffbout  the  kingdom ;  and  to  this 
end  he  appointed  to  the  commissicm  the  Captain 
Juan  de  Cespedes,  with  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry, trusting  to  the  renowned  valour  and  abi« 
lity  of  this  officer.  Nor  did  the  event  discredit 
the  election ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  very  obstinate 
attempts  made  by  the  Indians  to  secure  their 
liberty,  he  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  was,  however, 
attenaed  with  infinite  Ganger.  The  first  in  this 
attack  were  Jaan  Gomez  Portillo  and  Pedro 
Graleano,  who  made  shocking  havoc  with  the 
naked  bodies  of  the  Indians,  and  gave  time  for 
their  companions  to  join  the  combat ;  so  that 
the  poor  Indians,  rather  than  meet  the  cruel  fate 
which  awaited  them,  preferred  to  dash  them- 
selves headlong  firom  the  precipice;  and  this 
even  in  preference  to  surrendering  tliemselves 
prisoners.  The  tragical  issue,  however,  of  this 
contest,  struck  a  terror  into  the  breasts  of  all  the 
other  Indians ;  and,  from  this  moment,  the  king- 
dom regained  its  tranquillity. 

SUTAGAOS,  a  baroarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  who  dwell  be- 
tween the  rivers  Fazca  and  Sumapaz.    They  are 
of  a  moderate  stature;  and  their  accent  is  so 
mellifluous,  as  well  to  denote  their  native  timi- 
dity and  pusillanimity.    Their  principal  occupa- 
tion was,  in  the  time  of  their  gcntilism,  to  sally 
forth  in  parties  into  the  highways,  not  with  an 
intention  of  putting  the  passengers  to  death,  but 
merely  of  taking  from  them  tb^ir  booty.     More- 
over, they  imagined  that  their  idols  were  much 
better  pleased  with  offerings  which  were  the  ef- 
fects oi  such  robberies.     To  these  deities,  whidi 
were  of  clay  or  wood,  they  uniformly  repaired 
to  make  their  offerings,  before  th^  dared  to  revisit 
their  homes,  after  any  of  their  excursions,  though 
they  would  bring  home  ivith  them  part  of  their 
spoil,  reserving  it  as  something  sacred.    But  it 
snould  have  been  remarked,  that  these  savages 
never  offered  any  thing  of  their  own  to  their  deities, 
inasmuch  as  they  imagined  that  nothine  was  ac- 
ceptable to  them  butmiat  wasstolen.  Their  arms 
were  envenomed  arrows ;  and  very  much  were 
these  to  be  dreaded,  from  die  virulent  poison 
with  which  they  were  ti[^ied,  made  of  certain 
herbs  found  in  abundance  in  their  territoty.    So 
addicted  were  they  to  sorcery,  that  they  tell  us, 
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some  of  those  who  have  been  converted,  that 
they  bad  such  a  special  connexion  with  the 
devil,  that,  if  they  wished  to  bring  any  one  to 
his  end,  they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
make  ^  streuc  with  the  poison  in  the  way  the 
object  of  their  hatred  mi^t  pass,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  &11  a  sacrifice  to  the  spell,  whilst 
others  might  pass  totally  uninjured. 

They  were  in  strict  alliance  with  the  Pjjaos, 
their  neighbours,  in  opposition  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and  ruled  over  the  Sumapaez,  Does,  and  Cun- 
dayes,  more  through  the  dread  excited  by  their 
poisonous  herbs  than  any  military  valour.  There 
was  a  town  belonging  to  them,  of  their  own 
name,  which  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  destroyed, 
by  Gonzalo    Ximenez    de    Quesada   in   15S8. 
These  Indians  are  now  very  few,  and  live  dis- 
persed. 

SUTAMARCHAN,  a  settlement  of  the  cofTYr^'- 
mienio  of  Sachicha  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Leiba  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate^ 
in  a  delightful  plain,  and  being  of  a  cold,  though 
agreeable  temperature.  Its  territory  is  very  fer- 
tue  and  cbeerrul,  and  abounds  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. There  was  formerly  in  this  settlement 
the  image  of  Chiquinquiri ;  and  it  was  then 
great  and  populous,  and  was  called  March&n, 
Saving,  subsequently,  chan^jped  its  name  to  that 
of  Suta,  being  united  to  this  latter  settlement 
It  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  population,  is 
'  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Leiba,  and  is  one 
lea^^ue  distance  from  the  same,  and  eight  from 
Chiquinquira,  in  the  road  leading  to  this  place. 

SUTATAUSA,  a  settlement  of  the  carregimi' 
ento  of  Ubat£  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  abounding  in  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  and  papas;  contains  SOO  house- 
keepers,  and  100  Indians,  and  is  verr  near  the 
settlement  of  Ubat6,  and  12  leagues  m>m  Santa 

SUTATEUSA,  a  settlement  of  the  comW- 
miento  of  Teusa  and  province  df  Tunja,  in  uie 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  tem- 
perature, fertile,  and  abounding  in  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  potatoes,  indigo,  and  garbanzos.  It  is 
very  healthy,  and  contains  100  housekeepers,  and 
60  Indians. 

SUTIAPA,  a  district  and  alcaUSa  mayor  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Nicaraffna,  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala  in  N.America;  bounded 
n.  by  the  alcaMa  of  Zacapa,  s,  by  that  of  Guaza- 
capan,  e.  by  the  corregimienio  of  the  capital,  and 
w.  by  the  sierra  Apaneca,  which  divides  it  from 
the  alcMia  of  Sonsonate.    It  produces  the  same 
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fruits,  and  is  of  equal  temperature  as  the  fbrmer 
settlement.  It  h  of  Umitra  extent,  and  in  it  are 
the  following  setttements : 

San  Christoval  de  To*    San  Juan  Baptista  Mo- 
tiapa,  yuta, 

Comoapa,  Los  Esclavos, 

Yupitepeque,  Jumaj^ 

Atescatempa,  Matquescuinta, 

San  Pedro  Conguaco,     Quaxinicuilapa, 

Santo  Tomas  Jalpa-    Asuncion  de  Mita, 
taqua,  Santa  Catalina, 

San  Francisco  Pasaco.  '  Santa  Maria  Xalapa, 

San  Estevan  Azulco,      Pifiula. 

Santo  Domingo. 

[SUTTON,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire, 
Hillsborough  County,  ^ntaining  5S0  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  first  called  Perrjstown,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1784.1 

[SuTTOw,  a  township  in  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts;  38  miles  w.s.w.  of  Boston,  and 
10  miles  5.  bv  e,  of  Worcester.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1718,  and  contains  26^2  inhabitants. 
Here  are  10  grist-mills^  six  saw-mills,  three  fbll- 
in^-mills,  a  paper-mill,  am  oil-mill,  and  seven 
tnp-hamroers.  There  are  five  scythe  and  ax- 
makers,  one  hoe-maker,  several  who  work  at 
nail-makinr,  and  six  works  for  making  pot-asii. 
Here  are  found  ginseng  and  the  cohush-root. 
The  cavern,  commonly  called  Purgatoiy,  in  the 
r.  e.  part  of  the  town,  is  a  natural  curiosity.  Bo- 
dies of  ice  are  found  here  in  June,  although  the 
descent  is  to  the  ^.1 

[Sutton,  a  setuement  of  the  same  name  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  of  the  district  and  parish 
of  St.  Thomas. 

SUYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil,  and  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  name,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

SUYALTEPEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  otcaMa  mayor  of  Xalapa  in  Nueva 
Espaila ;  situate  in  a  lofty  plain,  where  there  is 
a  siffnal-house,  commanding  all  the  settlements 
of  tlis  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  a  moist  and  so  ex- 
cessively hot  a  temperature  that  corruption  takes 
place  in  the  shortest  space  of  time ;  so  that  they 
never  kill  here  more  animals  than  what  they  have 
an  immediate  necessity  for.  Its  population  is 
composed  of  dOO  fiimifies  of  Indians,  who  speak 
the  Mazateco  idiom.  It  is  extremely  fertile  and 
woody,  and  abounds  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ex- 
quisite fruits.  Its  principal  commerce  is  in  its 
crops  oihaytdUa^  so  much  esteemed  for  impart- 
ing a  delicious  aromatic  flavour  to  chocmate. 
Here  are,  likewise,  gathered  some  crops  of  cot- 


ton and  tataio^  and  there  are  cinnamon-trees, 
which,  were  tfaey  cultivated,  would  be  veiy  fine; 
nor  is  there  wanting  the  pepper  of  Tabasco. 
Here  grow  some  small  trees,  rae  wood  of  whidi 
is  white ;  but  which,  when  steeped  in  water,  be- 
comes red,  and  fi'om  which  are  made  brushes  for 
cleaninj^  the  teeth,  in  great  estimation.  All  the 
stone  found  in  this  settlement  is  of  a  rough 
grinding  nature,  and  of  this  there  is,  in  the  n. 
part,  a  large  rock  of  more  than  100  feet  long 
and  60  wide.  This  settlem^it  is  veiy  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  is  seven  leagues  from  Xalapa* 

SUzCUBA,  a  valley  of  the  province  and  co/r* 
regimiento  of  Pataz  or  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  has  two  sides 
bordered  by  the  rivers  Perenn^  and  Apurimac, 
these  rivers  uniting  in  the  part  called  Junta  de 
Mantara ;  and  a  third  side  girt  by  the  cordttlera 
of  the  Andes ;  the  same  passing  from  one  river 
to  the  other. 

[SWALLOW  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
lat.  10°  9(y  s.  long.  leO""  lO'  w. ;  discovered  by 
Roggewein,  in  1722.] 

[SWAMSCOT,  or  Grbat  Riv^,  to  distin- 
guish it  finom  another  much  less,  also  called  Exe- 
ter River,  rises  in  Chester,  in  New  Hampshirei 
and  after  running  through  Sandown,  Poplin^ 
Brentwood,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Exeteri 
afibrding  numv  excellent  mill-seats,  tamUes  over 
a  fall  20  or  Su  rods  in  length,  and  meets  the  tide 
from  PiscataqiCa  Harbour  in  the  centre  of  the 
township  of  Exeter.  The  smaller  river  rises  in 
Brentwood,  and  Joins  Great  River  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  above  £xeter.  Here  are  caught  plenty 
of  alewives,  and  some  oysters.  Swamscot  is  the 
Indian  name  of  Exeter. 

rSWAN  Island,  in  tfie  district  of  Maine,  di< 
vides  the  waters  of  Kennebeck  River,  three  miles 
from  the  chops  of  Merry  Meeting  Bay.  It  i$ 
seven  miles  long,  and  has  a  navigable  channel  on 
both  sides,  but  that  to  the  e.  is  mostly  used.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  sachem  Kenebis.  The  riv^ 
itself  probably  took  its  name  from  the  race  of 
Sagamores  of  the  name  of  Kenebis/] 

Swan's  Point,  on  the  coast  of^the  province 
and  colony  of  Maryland,  and  Bay  of  Cnesapeak 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

[SWANNANO,  the  c.  head-water  of  French 
Broad  River,  in  Tennesse.  Also  the  name  of  a 
settlement  within  about  60  miles  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation.] 

[SWANNSBOROUGH,  the  chief  town  of 
Onslow  Coun^,  Wilmington  district,  N.  Caro- 
lina/] 

SWANSCUT,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
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and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  e.  and  en- 
ters the  sea  close  to  the  river  Kikotau. 

[8WANSEY,  a  township  in  Cheshire  Countj, 
New  Hampshire,  adjoining^  Chesterfield  on  the  e; 
97  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated 
in  I75S,  and  contains  1157  inhabitants.] 

[SwANSEY,  a  township  in  Bristol  County^ 
Massachsetts ;  containing  1784  inhabitants.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1667,  and  lies  51  miles  s,  of 
Boston.] 

[SWANTON,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Frank- 
lin County,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Lake  Champlain^ 
on  .the  s,  side  of  Mischiscoui  River.  This  town- 
ship has  a  cedar  swamp  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  it, 
towards  Hog  Island.     The  Mischiscoui  is  navi- 

gible  for  the  largest  boats  seven  miles,  to  the 
lis  in  this  town  J 
c  [SWANTOWN,  in  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
is  about  thi'ec  miles  5.e.  of  Georgetown.] 
-  [SWEDESBOROUGH,  a  small  post-town  of 
New  Jersey,  Gloucester  County,  on  Racoon 
Creek ;  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  Delaware 
River,  11  5.  by  w.  of  Woodbury,  17  »•  by  c.  of 
Salem,  and  SO  ^.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[SWEDISH  AMERICA.  The  Swedes  had 
anciently  settlements  on  Delaware  River,  and  the 
Swedidi  church  in  Philadelphia  is  the  oldest  in 
that  city.  The  only  American  settlement  they 
have  now,  is  the  small  island  of  Bartholomew/ 
or  Bailheiemi,  in  the  W.  Indies,  which  is  about 
SO.ihiles  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  It 
was  obtained  from  France  in  1785,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Swedish  W.  India  Company.] 
^  [SWEET  Springs,  in  Virginia,  17  miles  s.  e, 
of  Greenbriar,  and  69  w.  of  Staunton.  In  the 
settlement  around  these  springs,  a  post-office  is 
kq)t.] 
^    [SWETARA,  or  Sw  atara,  a  river  of  Penn- 

Slvania,  which  fells  into  the  Susquehannah  firom 
e  n.  €.  about  seven  miles  s.  e.  ofHarrisburg.] 

[SYDNAY,  in  Lincoln  County,  district  of 
Maine,  is  37  miles  firom  Pownalborough. 

SYDNEY,  or  Cape  Brbton,  a  large  and 
very  considerable  island  of  the  Gulf  of  Sti  Law-: 
rence  in  N.  America,  originally  possessed  by  the 
French,  but  taken  from  them  m  1745  by  the 
English  admiral  Peter  Warren,  and  a  colonel 
Peperell.  In  1758  it  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  French,  and  afi;ain  taken  by  Admiral  Bos* 
cawen  and  Colonel  Amherst,  [when  the  garri- 
son, consisting  of  5600  men,  were  made  prison- 
ers; and  11  men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  were 
either  taken,  sunk,  burnt,  or  destroyed.  —  It 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of 
17630 
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The  Strait  of  Fronsac,  which  separates  this 
island  firom  Nova  Scotia,  is  only  a  league  wide. 
It  is  about  60  miles  firom  Newfoundland,  and  with 
it  forms  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
This  island  properly  belongs  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  and  is  the  only  part  which,  in  the  peace, 
was  ceded  to  the  Elngush,  its  present  possessors. 

It  is  96  miles  long,  and  60  wide,  full  of  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  and  its  coasts  abound  in  creeks 
and  ports  close  to  each  oUier.  The  soil  is  veij 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  every  part  in  timb^.  In 
its  mountains  are  veins  of  coal,  and  on  its  shores 
an  unexampled  quantity  of  fish.  It  also  pro- 
duces much  flax,  and  cattle,  and  birds  ef  every 
species.  All  its  ports  are  open  to  the  e.  and  are 
found  all  along  the  coast  to  the  s.  6rom  Port 
Delfin  to  Port  Tolosa,  near  to  which  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  of  Fronsac.. 

[The  Harbour  of  St.  Peter's  at  the  w.  end  of 
the  island,  is  a  very  commodious  place  for  carry" 
ing  on  the  fishery.  This  island  was  considered 
as  annexed  to  Kova  Scotia  in  respect  to  matters 
of  government  till  1784,  when  it  was  erected  into 
a  separate  government  by  the  name  of  Sydney. 

There  is  a  great  proportion  of  arable  land  on 
this  island ;  and  it  abounds  in  timb^*  and  hard 
wood,  such  as  pine,  beach,  birch,  maple,  spruce, 
and  fir. 

Here  are  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  have  a 
beutenant-governor  resident  among  them,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Isle  Madame,  which  is  an 
appendage  to  this  government,' is  settled  for  the 
most  part  with  French  Acadians,  about  50  fiimi- 
lies,  whose  chief  employment  is  the  fisi^iy  at 
Ashmot,  the  principal  narbour  in  this  little  island. 
The  principal  towns  are  Louisburg,  the  capital, 
and  Sydney.  Louisburg  has  the  best  harbour 
in  the  island.  The  present  seat  of  government 
is  at  Spanish  River,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island* 

This  island  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to 
Canada,  and  the  very  valuable  fishery  in  its 
neighbourhood  depends  fi>r  its  protecticm  on  the 
possession  of  this  island ;  as  no  nation  can  carrv 
it  on  without  some  convenient  harbour  of  stnuogto 
to  supply  and  protect  it,  and  Louisburg  is  the 
principal  one  fi>r  these  purposes. 

The  peltiy  trade  was  ever  a  very  inconsider^ 
able  object.  It  consisted  only  in  tne  skins  of  a 
few  lynxes,  elks,  musk-rats,  wild  cats,^  bears,  oi* 
ters,  and  foxes,  both  of  a  red,  silver,  and  grey 
colour.  Some  of  these  were  procured  firom  a 
colony  of  M icmac  Indians,  who  had  settled  on 
the  island  with  the  French,  and  never  could  raise 
more  than  60  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  ^resl 
came  fi-om  St.  John's,  on  the  neighbouring  c6nr\ 
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f'tinent.  Greater  advantages  are  now  derived 
rom  the  coal  mines  which  are  situate  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  the  working  of  which, 
and  the  fishery,  are  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction ;' 
and  being  no  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  beloTir 
the  surface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep, 
or  draining  oflTthe  waters.  Notwithstonding  the 
prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  year  1745  to  1749,  these  mines 
would  probably  have  been  forsaken,  had  not  the 
ships  which  were  sent  out  to  the  French  islands 
wanted  ballast.  In  one  of  these  mines,  a  fire 
has  been  kindled,  which,  it  is  said,  could  never 
yet  be  extinguished.  These  mines  yield  a  re- 
venue of  £12,000  yearly  to  the  crown. 

In  1743,  while  this  island  belonged  to  the 
French,  they  caught  1,149,000  quintals  of  dry 
fish,  and  3,500,000  quintals  of  mud  fish ;  the  value 
of  both  which,  including  31 16^  tons  of  train  oil, 
drawn  from  the  blubber,  amounted  to  jg9S6,577 
105.  sterling,  according  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
fish  at  Newfoundland.    The  wnole  value  of  this 
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trade,  annually,  at  that  period,  amounted  to 
1,000,000  sterling.  No  less  than  564  ships,  be- 
sides shallops,  and  37,000  seamen,  were  employed 
in  this  trade.  At  present  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  take  about  30,000  quintals  of  fish  annu- 
allj,  which  are  shipped  for  Spain  and  the  Straits, 
principally  by  mercnants  from  Jersey  (in  Eng- 
land), who  yearly  resort  here,  and  keep  stores  of 
supplies  for  the  fishermen. 

Though  some  fishermen  had  long  resorted  to 
this  island  every  summer,  the  French,  who  took 
possession  of  it  in  August  1713,  were  properly 
the  first  settled  inhabitants.  They  changed  ks 
name  into  that  of  Isle  Royale,  and  fixed  upon 
Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  settlement.  In 
1720,  the  fortifications  of  Louisburg  were  begun. 
The  other  settlements  were  at  Port  Toulouse, 
^feruka  ^Icc.l 

[SYMSBURY.    See  Simsbury.] 
[SYPOMBA,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, in  S.  America,  about  seven  leagues  n.  e.  of 
St.  John's  Island,   and   n.  w,  from  a  range  of 
islands  which  form  the  great  Bay  of  Para.] 
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[XAAWIRRY,  one  of  the  two  small  islands 
within  the  reef  of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean.  These  islands  have  anchorage 
within  the  reef  that  surrounds  them.] 

TABAA,  a  principal  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcakUa  mayor  of  Yillalta  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature, 
contains  S19  families  of  Indians,  dedicated  to 
the  cultivation  of  cochineal^  and  is  three  leagues 
w*  of  the  capital. 

[TABACO.    See  Taboga.] 

TABACONES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  situate  on  the  side  of  a  very 
lofty  mountain. 

TABACUNDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Otavalo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

TABAGE,  a  large  settlement  of  Salivas  In- 
dians, with  the  demcatory  title  of  Nuestra  Se- 
founded  in  1682  by  the  Jesuits,  near  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Sinaruco,  in  the  Uanuras  of 
the  Orinoco  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
The  Caribees  entirely  burnt  ana  destroyed  it  two 
years  afterwards. 


TABAGO,  an  island  in  the  N.  Sea,  one  of  the 
smaller  Antilles  or  Caribees ;  situate  n,  e,  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad ;  is  25  miles  lonff  and  about 
six  wide.  It  was  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
established  a  colony  in  it  in  1632,  by  the  name 
of  New  Walcheren.  T)ie  French,  under  Mari- 
shal  Estrees,  dislodged  them  in  1677 ;.  but  sur- 
rendered it  up  at  the  treaty  of  Nimega.  It  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  Enelish  began  to 
cultivate  it,  though  these  were  obliged  at  last  to 
quit  it,  from  the  repeated  invasions  they  expe- 
rienced from  the  Carioee  Indians  of  Tierra  Firme, 
who  dwell  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco ;  and 
from  this  time,  notwithstanding  its  fine  climate, 
has  it  remained  uncultivated  and  desert.  [Its 
nearest  distance  from  Trinidad  is  about  16| 
milesj  and  116  s.  s.  w.  of  Barbadoes,  in  lat.  IP 
W  n.  and  long.  60°  42"  a).] 

TABAGUILLO,  a  small  isle  of  the  N.  Sea^ 
close  to  the  island  of  Tabago. 

TABAJE,  Raudal  nE,  a  narrow  part  of  tlie 
river  Orinoco,  where  its  navigation  is  dangerous 
and  difficult;  it  being  necessary  for  vessels  to 
pass  here  by  being  towed.    Twelve  leagues  froia. 
the  river  Meta. 
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Tabaje,  a  river  of  the  provinoe  and  akdUia 
mayor  of  Culiacan  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

TABAL080S,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corresimienio  of  Lamas  in  Peru, 

TABANCARAS,  an  antient  province  of  Peru, 
in  the  n.  part ;  bounded  bj  the  river  Maraiion 
and  the  province  of  Jaen  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  but  little  known,  as  being  impe- 
netrable through  its  woods,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
swamps. 

[TABAPY,  a  settlement  of  Mulattoes,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay,  situate 
on  a  plain,  about  45  miles  s.  e.  from  Assumption, 
hi  lat.  25^  5i'  5&'  s.  and  long.  67°  2V  18^^  w.] 

TABASCO,  a  province  and  government  of 
Yucatan  and  Campeche :  bounded  n.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  e.  by  Yucatan,  s.  by  the  province  of 
Chiapa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  from 
whence  it  is  separated  by  a  great  cordillera,  or 
serrania  of  mountains  ;  and  w.  by  that  of  Oaxaca 
in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  180  miles  long,  and 
about  60  wide ;  and  its  name  is  derived  from  its 
cazique  or  lord,  who  was  governing  at  the  time 
that  the  Spaniards  entered  it,  commanded  by 
Hernan  Cortes,  who  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  Nueva  Espana.  In  1525,  it  was  con- 
quered and  reduced  to  obedience  to  the  kings  of 
Spain,  by  Captain  Yallecillo. 

It  is  of  an  not  and  moist  temperature,  and  the 
territory  is  low  and  plain,  but  very  full  of 
woods;  in  which  there  are  abundance  of  cedars, 
brazil,  and  many  other  sorts  of  woods.  The 
country  is  unhealthy  from  the  abundance  of  rain, 
and  the  prevalence  of  strong  winds,  which  last 
for  nine  months  together ;  but  it  is  very  fertile  in 
fruits  of  the  country,  such  as  mameyes^  zapoiesy 
aquacatesy  quaybas^  and  many  others  of  a  delicate 
taste,  as  also  m  European  productions. 

It  produces  much  maize,  of  which  there  are 
thi^e  or  four  crops  annusJly;  rice  and  <;ocos, 
which  are  sent  for  sale  to  Vera  Cruz ;  pulse, 
garden  and  many  medicinal  herbs,  tobacco,  and, 
above  all,  cacaoj  this  being  the  most  abundant 
production  of  any,  and  that  which  is  the  greatest 
source  of  commerce ;  it  being  also  in  this  that 
the  natives  used  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Em- 
perors of  Mexico.  It  is  not  less  abundant  in 
pepper,  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  which 
great  quantities  are  c^rrieAjio  all  parts,  although 
of  inferior  quality  to  the  pepper  of  the  east. 
The  breed  of  cattle,  of  all  species,  has  increased 
greatly  in  this  country ;  ana  in  the  woods  there 
are  leopards,  dantasy  smedl  boars,  rabbits,  deer, 
monkeys,  squirrels,  tapeyes;  quintes,  similar  to 
stags,  but  smaller ;  and  very  many  birds,  such 
as   pheasants,    parrots,   quails,    hens,   pigeons. 
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doves,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others,  large 
and  small.  Although  the  cotton-tree  be  here  in 
abundance,  the  fruit  is  made  no  use  of,  since  it 
is  eaten  by  the  monkeys  before  it  ripens,  as  also 
by  the  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals,  with 
which  the  country  is  overrun.  But  all  these 
plagues  are  less  obnoxious  than  the  musquitoes, 
of  different  kinds,  which  will  scarce  suffer  men 
to  exist :  for '  no  one  can  sleep  except  covered 
by  a  canopy,  the  heat  caused  by  which  is  intense. 

This  province  is  watered  by  different  rivers, 
which  fertilize  it ;  but  the  most  considerable  \s 
that  of  its  name.     The  capital  is  the  settlement 
of  the  same  name  also,  called  De  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Victoria. 

[TABASCO,  an  island,  or  rather  a  neck  of 
land,  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy ; 
on   it  is  built  the  town  of  Tabasco,   in  lat. 
IS'^  34'  n.  and  long.  93P  36[  w.    It  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a  rich  province  of  its  name,  and  is  si^ 
tuate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  GnjaJva,  76 
miles  e.  of  Santa  Ana,  and  197  c.  s.  e.  of  Vera 
Cruz.     It  is  not  large,  but  is  well  built,  and  is 
considerably  enriched  by  a  constant  resort  of 
merchants  and  tradesmen  at  Christmas.     The 
river  Grijalva  divides  itself  near  the  sea  into  two 
branches,   of  which  the  western  falls  into  the 
river  Tabasco,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Chiapa,  and  the  other  continues  its  course  till 
within  four  leagues  of  the  sea,  where  it  subdi« 
vides  and  separates  the  island  from  the  continent 
Near  it  are  plains,  which  abound  with  cattle  and 
other  animals,  particularly  the  mountain  cow, 
so  called  from  its  resembling  that  creature,  and 
feeding  on  a  sort  of  moss  found  on  the  trees  near 
great  rivers.J 

Tabasco,  a  river  which  enters  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  discovered  by  captain 
Juan  de  Grijalva,  to  the  n.  of  that  of  San  redro 
and  San  PaMo. 

TABATINGA,  Babra  de,  a  sand-bank  nev 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Todos 
Santos  in  Brazil ;  between  the  town  of  S.  Anto- 
nio and  the  river  Longoribo. 

TABAYELA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Quito  in  the  district  of  Las  Cioco 
'  Leguas. 

TABAY,  a  settlement  of  the  government  aod 
jurisdiction  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Re^ 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  mild  and  healthy  tempe- 
rature, fertile,  and  abounding  in  wheat,  nee, 
maize,  and  pther  vegetable  productions  of  its 
climate.  It  has  many  mills,  engines,  and  estates 
of  neat  cattle;  and  is  very  close  to  the  city  of 
M^rida,  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Barinas* 
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TABEOUA,  a  principal  and  head  settfenM^nt 
of  the  district  of  the  akiOma  mayor  of  Nueva  Es- 
pafia.  It  is  of  a  moderately  hot  temperature, 
contains  76  families  of  Indians,  and  is  somewhat 
less  than  five  leagues  distant  from  its  capital. 

TABICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru ;  who  dwell  to  the  e.  n.  e. 
of  the  nation  of  theChiquitos,  and  to  the  e.  of 
Apure.  These  infidels  are  ferocious  and  trea- 
cherous, have  no  fixed  abode,  and  their  country 
is  unknown. 

TABIO,  a  settlement  of  the  correginUento  of 
Zipaquira  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
is  of  a  cold  temperature,  but  moderately  so, 
healthy,  and  abounding  in  all  the  productions 
peculiar  to  its  eUmate.  It  has  two  fountains  near 
to  each  other ;  the  one  of  warm,  the  other  of 
cold,  water ;  where  the  zipas  or  kings  of  Bo- 
gota used  to  have  some  delightful  baths,  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Indians  here  should  amount  to  150,  and  the 
Spanish  families  to  S50.  Five  leagues  fi.  w.  of 
Santa  F6. 

TABLACHUCA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
eorreeimiento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru,  which  enters 
the  l^nta. 

TABLADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Oranada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Magda- 
lena,  on  an  island  formed  by  an  arm  of  this 
river. 

TABLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
dkaidia  mayor  of  Nata,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Panamd  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea. 

Tablas,  another  settlement,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Leon  in  N.  America ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  town  of  Cadreita ;  to  which  it  is 
very  near  by  the  e.  part. 

Tablas,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gmietdo  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
near  the  coast. 

Tablas,  another,  of  the  province  of  Quixos 
and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  w.  of  the 
pdramo  of  Sangay. 

TAB06A,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Sea ;  12 
miles  s.  of  the  city  of  Panami.  It  is  one  league 
and  a  half  wide ;  and  is  covered  with  trees  and 
woods ;  and  in  the  it.  part  has  a  delightful  descent 
to  the  sea ;  where  tne  land  is  of  a  blackish  co- 
lour and  very  low,  though  dry  in  the  higher  parts. 
In  the  former  part,  towards  the  sea,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  large  garden,  hemmed  in  by 
trees  and  shady  woods.  Its  principal  productions 
are  plantains,  pines,  and  melons,  wnich  are  re- 
puted as  the  best  that  are  known.    On  the  shore 
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are  very  many  groves  of  cocos,  and  in  the 
woods  are  the  mameyes-trees.  The  s.  part  is 
uncultivated;  and  from  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  rushes  down  a  stream  of  delicious  wa- 
ter, which,  running  through  a  small  wood  of 
fruit-trees,  runs  into  the  sea  by  the  n.  part. 

This  island  belonged  to  Hernando  de  Luque, 
dean  of  the  church  of  Panama ;  a  man  who  nad 
identified  the  whole  of  his  fortunes  in  the  trium- 
virate held  in  this  city,  and  of  which  Francisco 
Pizarro  and  Diego  de  Almagro  were  members, 
to  undertake  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru. 
It  has  been  celebrated  for  its  pearl-fisheries. 

It  had  a  town  near  the  sea  in  the  n.  part,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  pirates  in  the  last  (16th) 
century ;  when  tney  infested  those  seas ;  and  i| 
was  a  mile's  distance  from  a  road,  in  which  ves* 
sets  might  lie  securely,  anchoring  in  16  to  18 
feet  water.  Nothing  now  but  its  church  re- 
mains, and  some  small  cottages  on  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Panamd :  [in  lat« 
8^  iS'  n.  and  long.  79^  24'  o>.] 

TABOGUILLA,  a  small  isle  of  the  N.  Sea. 
near  the  former ;  and  on  which  coast  pearls  used 
to  be  found :  now  it  only  produces  some  plan- 
tains, maize,  and  fruits. 

TABOLEVO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  which  runs  e.  and,  turning  its  course  tQ 
n.  n.  e.  enters  the  Biobio. 

[TABOO YAMANOO,  a  smaU  island  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean,  subject  to  Huaheine,  one  of  the 
Society  Islands.] 

TABOQUINQUET,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  United  States. 

TABOUY,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  French. 

TABUCO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guauchinango  itk 
Nueva  EspaJla.  It  has  a  moderate  port,  iit  the 
entrance  of  which  is  the  bar  of  its  name,  per- 
mitting a  pass  only  to  middling^siaed  vessels; 
such  as  those  coming  from  Campeche,  laden  with 
salt  to  sell  on  the  coast,  and  others  from  Vera 
Cruz  with  fruits,  not  only  as  the  water  is  very 
shallow,  but  as  a  large  sand-bank  has  formed 
itself  here.  The  port  is,  however,  capable  of 
containing  more  taan  60  larce  ships.  The  set- 
tlement has  198  families  of  Indians,  who  main? 
tain  themselves  by  the  trading  in  chile^  commou 
wax,  sugar,  pita^  and  neat  catUe.  It  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Tamapachi. 

TABUIL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
istrict  of  its  capital;  e.  of  the  city  of  Saa  Fer*- 
nando  de  Catamarca^ 
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TABUYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S^yernment  of  Popajan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada. 

TABUYAS,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  nation 
of  Indians,  of  the  province  of  Anserma  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  e.  n.  e.  They 
were  ferocious  and  cannibals,  but  are  now  en- 
tirely extinct. 

TACABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chota. 

TACALAISO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru ; 
of  the  district  of  the  second. 

TACALAZALUMA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada;  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  river  Cauca  to  the  e. 
of  the  town  of  San  Benito  Abad. 

TACALOA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  as  the  former,  in  the  district 
of  the  town  of  Mompox ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Cauca,  nearly  wnere  this  disembogues  itself 
into  the  grand  river  Magdalena.  It  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  other  settlements  in  1776  by 
the  governor  D.  Francisco  Pimienta. 
'  TACAMBARO,  a  settlement  of  the  alcakSa 
ntavor  of  Valladolid  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Mechoacan,  at  the  foot  of  a  sierra  so  lofty,  as 
to  make  a  journ^  of  eight  leagues  to  reach  the 
highest  part :  its  skirt  is  five  leagues  long  on 
the  s.  side;  and  reaches  from  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala  as  far  as  the  province  of  Sindoa.  It 
is  of  a  mild  temperature,  with  an  inclination  to 
hot;  and  the  territory  is  agreeable  from  its 
cheerfulness,  being  covered  with  shady  groves 
and  fruit-trees  of  various  sorts,  and  also  abound- 
ing in  medicinal  herbs.  On  the  e.  part  runs  from 
n.  to  s,  a  crystalline  river,  which  rises  in  the  top 
of  the  sierra^  gives  a  fall  of  more  than  40  yards, 
and  then  oozing  out  from  its  bed  near  the  settle- 
ment, provides  a  water  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill, 
and  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country. 

The  population  is  composed  of  159  families  of 
Spaniards,  50  of  Mulattoes,  and  170  of  Indians. 
It  has  a  convent  of  the  reli^ous  of  St.  Augustin, 
and  in  its  district  are  various  estates,  in  which 
are  gathered  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  other  seeds,  and  where  there  are  some  en- 
gines or  mills  for  making  certain  portions  of  su- 
gar, of  which  productions  its  commerce  is  com- 
posed. 

Half  a  league  from  the  town  is  a  large  lake, 
which  belongs  to  the  House  of  the  Counts  of 
Onate ;  from  whence  are  extracted  vast  quanti- 
4ies  of  fish ;  and  at  three-quarters  of  a  league's 


distance  is  a  mountain,  close  to  an  estate  of  the 
same  house,  in  which  there  is  a  deep  pool  of 
crystalline  water,  sweet  and  limpid,  which  nei- 
ther decreases  in  time  of  drought,  nor  swells  in 
the  freshes,  but  is  always  of  one  height.  Thirty- 
two  leagues  s.  e.  of  Vauadolid.  This  settlement 
is  also  called  Ocambare. 

[TACAMES,  a  Imv  on  the  coast  of  Esmeral- 
das  or  Tacames  in  Grenada,  in  about  lat.  54,^  n. 
and  three  leagues  to  the  fi.  e.  of  Point  Galera. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  Alfedo  as 
Atacames,  by  which  name  it  is  also  propeA; 
called.1 

TACAMOCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  riyer 
Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  near  the  mouth  where 
this  is  entered  by  the  Cauca:  founded  in  1776,  by 
the  governor  D.Francisco  Pimienta, by  the  union 
of  other  settlements. 

TACAQUIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrtgindefUo  of  Pilaya  and  Paspaja  in 
Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of 
Cinta. 

TACARIGUA,  a  large  lake  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  also  called  De  Va- 
lencia :  is  23  miles  long  fi*om  e.  to  w.  and  seven 
wide  from  n.  to  s. ;  and  is  so  deep  as  to  be  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  its  shore  un&thomaUe. 
It  IS  formed  by  the  waters  of  14  rivers  whick 
unite  here,  afler  flowing  down  from  the  snowy 
sierra.  Its  shores  are  pleasant  and  beautiful  to 
behold,  covered  with  an  immense  varietf  of 
trees,  and  thronged  with  different  fi>wL  It  has 
some  islands ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  two,  wluch 
are,«ach  of  them,  11  leagues  in  circumference; 
abounding  in  baquirasy  paugiesj  guackaraeasy  and 
geese. 

In  this  lake  grow,  upon  the  surfitee  of  the 
water,  very  lai^  leaves ;  which,  entwining  with 
each  other  by  their  roots,  and  harbouring  othec 
leaves  which  fall  from  the  surrounding  trees,  as 
well  as  pieces  of  earth  and  timber  brought  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  rivers,  form  a  bod?  of 
two  or  three  yards  thick,  and  upwards  of  30  or 
40  yards  long,  and  of  such  consistency  as  to  have 
Rowing  upon  them  large  trees ;  and  these  catch- 
ing the  wind,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  mass 
thus  formed ;  the  whole  is,  to  all  intents,  a  per* 
feet  floating  island,  whicn,  however,  is  often 
doomed  to  crumble  to  pieces  by  continual  agi- 
tation. 

[New  islands  appear  in  this  lake  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  diminution  of  water  (las  €^pare^ 
cidas).    The  lake  of  Tacarigua,  or  Nueva  Va- 
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lencia,  is  474  metres  (1564  feet)  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    See  Humboldt's  Tableaux 
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de  la  Nature,  torn.  i.  p.  72.     It  is  54  miles  s»s.e. 

S.DYW.' 

9.  from  the  sea.] 


from  Tucuyo,  53  s.  by  w.  from  Caracas,  and  14 


T  AC  ARI6U  A,  another,  a  small  lake  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
with  which  it  communicates,  between  the  rivers 
Unare  and  Tuy. 

[This  lake,  observes  Depons,  is  sometimes  im- 
properly confounded  vnth  that  of  Valencia,  to 
which  the  Indians  have  given  the  same  name. 
It  lies  l{  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tuy.  Its  form,  he  observes,  is  circular,  and  is  a 
bay,  excepting  sometimes,  when  a  moveable  bar 
of  sand  cuts  off  its  communication  with  the  sea, 
and  converts  it  into  a  lake.  It  runs  inland 
nearly  seven  leagues,  the  sea  being  to  n.  e.  It 
abounds  in  every  sort  of  fish.] 

Tacarigua,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and 
government  of  Trinidad,  in  the  n.  part,  and 
nearly  at  the  e.  extremity ;  opposite  the  island  c^ 
Tabago. 

TACATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  V enesuela,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  on 
the  s.  of  this  city,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Tuy. 

TACATU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guavana  in  N.  America.  It  rises  from 
the  lake  Panme  on  the  w.  and,  united  with  the 
river  Maho,  forms  that  which  they  call  the 
Blanco ;  which,  afterwards,  enters  by  the  n.  part 
into  the  Maranon,  and  not  into  the  Negro,  as  is 
shown  in  the  chart  of  the  course  of  the  Marafion 
by  D.  Carlos  de  la  Condamine.    See  Yagua- 

RIPE. 

TACAZURUMA,  a  mountain  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  f .  of  the  lake  Taca- 
rigua. 

TACAZQUARO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district,  and  aladtSa  mayor  of 
Tinffuindin  in  Nueva  E^pafia.  It  coHtams  84 
iamuies  of  Indians,  is  of  a  mild  temperature, 
and  in  its  vicinity  is  a  lake  of  seven  leagues 
long,  abounding  in  fish ;  the  catching  and  sell- 
ing of  which  form  the  whole  occupation  of  the 
natives.  Three  leagues  w.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

TACHES,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  N.  Carolina,  and  near  the  islands  of 
Kikotan  and  Matchapungo. 

[TACHIFI  Point,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Mexico,  is  18  miles  from  the  town  of  Pomaro.] 

TACIjINA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap' 

WOh.  IV. 


iaimhip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  which  runs  ao. 
and  enters  the  source  of  the  Uruguay. 

TACHIRA,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  San  Christoval, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an 
hot  temperature,  being  plagued  with  many  mus- 

Suitoes,  snakes,  and  venomous  insects.  It  pro- 
uces  much  cacao  and  tobacco,  which  are  carried 
fi>r  sale  to  Maracaibo,  Santa  F£,  and  the  other 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  very 
tiealthy,  and  the  soil  fertile,  as  well  in  sugar- 
canes,  of  which  sugar  is  made,  as  in  maize,  and 
other  productions  of  a  warm  climate,  j^ielding  all 
in  abundance.  [Thirty-two  miles  n.  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  e.  of  Pamplona,  close  to  the 
high  road  leading  to  Grita  and  Merida.] 

TACHiRA,a  river  of  the  province  and  goveni* 
ment  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  settlement.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Guajiros  Indians,  and  runs  into  the  great 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  at  its  interior  part  and  nearly 
opposite  the  entrance. 

TACHOBACO,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
New  Enfl^land. 

TACMARA,  an  ancient  nation  of  Indians  of 
Chinchaysuvu  in  Peru ;  conquered  and  united  to 
the  empire  by  Yahuar-Huacac,  seventh  emperor, 
he  being  hereditaiy  prince. 

TACNA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regtmiento  of  Arica  in  Peru.  It  is  of  a  mild  cli- 
mate, and  delightfully  situate,  and  where  many 
noble  families,  who  have  passed  from  Arica,  have 
settled.  It  has  a  very  handsome  parish-church, 
to  the  curacy  of  which  are  annexed  five  other 
settlements. 

TACOARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  two  lai^  rivers  of  Cucluvara  and  Ma- 
deira.   It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  latter. 

TACOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregwUento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

[TACONNET  Fall.    See  Fort  Halifax. J 

TACOTALPA,  or  Tlacotalpan,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  and  government  of  Vera 
Crue  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  3S7  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  exercise  themselves  in  mak- 
ing earthenware,  and  in  the  fisheries  of  the  river 
of  its  name.  By  this  river  the  settlement  has 
suflfered  much  by  inundations,  and  from  hence  it 
arises  that  the  natives  care  little  about  cultivat- 
ing the  soil.  It  formerly  carried  on  a  great 
trade  by  the  wood  which  was  cut  in  the  sierras  of 
Candana  and  Canpanario.  This  trade,  as  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  at  100  leagues  distance,  was 
aMudoned;   and,  although  it  might  be  done 
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nearer,  it  is  not  8i>,  since  the  masters  of  tlie 
estates  will  not  allow  it  [Forty-seven  milea 
s.  e.  ot  its  eapital,  in  lat.  18^  97'  n.  long.  95"" 

TAGOTAN,  a  settlement  of  die  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  dccUHa  pkatfw  of  Ca(|aio 
in  Nueva  Eqpafia,  on  the  shoxe  of  the  river 
Verde.    Foor  leagues  $.  of  its  capital. 

TACOUTCHE-TES9EE  River,  the  Indian 
name  for  the  Colambia,  rises  w.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  runs  into  the  ocean  9,  of  Nootlui 
Sound. 

TACUANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Xingu,  and  by  the  first  of  its  fidls. 

TACUATO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Veneeoela  in  the  Nnevo  Hejno 
de  Granada ;  in  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana,  on 
the  8.  coast,  and  opposite  that  of  Tierra  Firme. 

TACUAZALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcM&a  mayor  ot  Sonsonate  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Guatemala. 

TACUBA,  a  iurisdiction  and  okaMa  majfor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Es[)ana  ;  bounded  w,  n,w. 
by  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  It  is  very  fertile, 
and  abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds 
and  herbs,  which  are  cultivated  in  very  many 
gardens  and  estates  for  the  supply  of  Mexico ;  as 
also  in  fuel,  coal,  and  difierent  sorts  of  woods, 
which  are  cut  on  the  mountains.  It  was  anciently 
the  inheritance  of  the  blood  royal  of  Moctezuroa ; 
and  it  is  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the  same 
line,  enjoying  the  tribute,  which  vras  mid  by 
Heman  Cortes,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Moctezuma, 
as  a  dowery,  upon  her  being  married  to  Alonso 
de  Grado,  her  first  husband.  The  tribute  of  this 

S*  irisdiction  is  divided  between  the  Count  of  La 
nxarada,  the  Duke  de  Linares,  as  descendant 
of  the  house,  Don  Diego  Cano  Moctezuma,  Don 
Joseph  Audelo,  and  the  descendants  of  Dofia 
Gerdnima  Moctezuma  and  her  brothers,  she 
being  a  religious  of  the  convent  of  San  Gero- 
nimo,  and  Dona  Maria  de  la  Rosa,  through  the 
declaration  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  her 
ftivour  in  *  a  late  suit ;  and  the  tributary  settle- 
ments are  Tacuba,  Huizquilucan,  and  San  Barto- 
lom6  Naucalpan. 

Tacuba,  the  capital,  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name ;  at  six  miles  distance  10.  n>  w.  from 
Mexico,  and  having,  leading  to  it,  a  beautiful 
causewav  of  cut  stoiie ;  the  same  having  been  oc- 
cu{)ied  by  Heman  Cortes,  and  being  that  by 
which  he  entered  the  ^pital.  It  ^contains  7S4 
ikmilies  of  Indians,  and  in  the  square  is  a  good 


convent  of  the  rdigious  of  San  Francisco,  one  of 
whom  officiated  as  curate  until  that  the -cure  de- 
volved upon  the  regular  clergy.    [In  lat.  19^ 
9A'  n.  long.  99^  1(K  30"'  w.l 

The  other  settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  are 
the  foUowii^,  amoBffst  which  are  10  which  are 
beuA  settlements  of  the  district. 

S.  Estevan  de  Popotla,    Escapuzatco, 

S.  Antonio  Huixquilu-    S.  Lor^izo  Tuidtlaii, 
can,  S,  Geronimo, 

S.  Baitolom6  Naucal*    Tqpetlacalco, 
pan,  Santa  Maria  de  C<ia« 

Tenaynca,  tepee, 

Tklneplanta,  ~  S.  Pablo  de  las  Salinas. 

TACUBA YA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  akabtta  mayor  of  Co- 
yoac&n  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  fine,  plea- 
sant, and  delightfid  temperature,  and  covered 
with  country  houses,  orchards,  and  gardeaa.  It 
has  many  ouve-grounds,  and  presses  for  raakiog 
oil ;  a  convent  of  the  religious  of  S.  Dommgo^ 
situate  in  the  square,  and  another  of  BMreSniSed 
Franciscans,  with  the  title  of  San  Joseph.  Its 
populaticm  consists  of  34S  families  oC  End&ans, 
and  is  four  miles  s.  w.  of  Mexico. 

TACUCHAMETA,  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions which  were  held  by  the  religious  of  S.  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  province  of  Cauliacan  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  V izcaya ;  between  the  rivers  Elota  and 
Tabala.  It  produces  maize,  French  beans,  and 
an  abundance  of  wax  and  honey. 

TACUCU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

{government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
t  enters  the  Caroni  by  the  w.  side,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  settlement  of  La  Divina  Paatora. 

TACUNGA,  a  province  and  carregimienio  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to  the  s. ;  bounded  e,  by 
the  valley  of  Yicioso,  n.  by  the  corregimienio  of 
Quito,  n.  w.  by  the  province  and  government  of 
Esmeraldas,  by  the  province  of  Guayaquil;  s.w. 
by  that  of  Chimbo,  and  s.  by  that  of  Ambato. 
Its  length  is  21  leagues  from  e.  to  a),  and  its 
width  14  from  n.  to  s.  It  is  of  a  venr  cold  tem- 
perature, but  abounding  in  cattle  which  have  ex- 
cellent pastures. 

It  prodoces  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  and  wools 
of  many  kinds,  of  which  some  beautiful  articles 
are  manufactured.  In  the  settlement  of  Pugilli 
are  made  various  vessels  of  a  red  clay,  which  are 
'  carried  for  sale  to  Quito  and  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces, where  they  are  much  esteemed. 

This  province  is  fertilized  by  many  rivers,  tlie 
principal  of  which  are,  that  of  Alaques  and  that 
of  San  Felipe.  It  has  several  medicinal  baths, 
and  abounds  throughout  in  nitre,  so  that  it  makes 
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as  gw>d  powder  aB  an j  in  Europe.  It  18  well 
peopled  with  Indians,  and  it  was,  in  the  times  of 
the  gentilism,  caUed  by  them  Llatan-cunca. 

It  was  conquered  by  Sebastian  de  Bdfalcazar 
in  15SS,  after  rery  littte  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  although  he  was  much  assistea  in  his 
enterprise  by  an  irruption  of  the  volcano  Coto- 

Saxi,  which  greatly  dismayed  them.  It  enjoys 
ifferent  temperatures,  according^  to  the  various 
settlements ;  those  on  the  mountains  being  warm, 
those  of  the  Ibmos  moderately  so,  and  those 
close  to  the  mountain  deserts  very  cold.  The 
genius  of  this  people  and  of  its  neiffhboufhood  is 
greater  than  that  of  those  of  the  other  provinces. 
In  the  Oanura,  in  which  the  capital  stands,  and 
which  abounds  in  huge  crags  of  rock  and  stone, 
which  have,  at  various  times,  been  thrown  up  by 
the  volcano,  are  to  be  seen  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  palaces  which  belonged  to  the  Incas;  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  a  passage  of  five  or  six 
toises  long,  and  serving  as  an  entrance  to  the 
hidl.  Around  the  hall  are  three  great  saloons, 
which  ferm  the  three  grand  fronts,  and  in  each 
of  these  are  various  divisions ;  and  at  the  back  of 
that  saloon  which  is  opposite  to  the  entrance  are 
compartments,  which,  to  all  appearance,  were 
made  for  keeping  animals  in.  The  materials  of 
which  this  palace  is  built,  consist  chiefly  of  a 
hard  black  stone,  which  has  the  semblance  of 
flint.  Moreover,  these  stones  are  so  beantiflilly 
knit  together  that  the  joining  is  scarcely  visible. 
In  the  exterior  part  of  the  building  the  said 
stones  are  all  worked  convex,  and  at  tne  entrance 
of  the  gates  they  are  of  a  plain  superficies ;  Ibr, 
although  naturally  of  an  une<|ual  size  and  of  irre« 
gular  figure,  this  objection  is  overruled  by  the 
nicety  and  IsAour  with  which  they  have  been  knit 
together.  The  height  of  the  walls  is  9i  toises, 
and  their  thickness  &om  three  to  four  feet.  The 
gates  also  are  five  yards  high,  so  as  to  admit  the 
palanquins  of  the  tncas.  At  50  toises  fixMn  this 
edifice  to  the  n.  is  a  small  mountain,  singular  as 
being  the  only  one  in  the  Uano.  It  is  firom  60 
to  70  yards  high,  of  a  round  figure,  like  a  sugar- 
loaf,  and  so  equal  in  all  its  parts  as  to  have  the* 
appearance  of  having  been  made  bv  hand ;  as  we 
are  assured  was  really  the  case,  it  was  just  by 
the  chief  gates,  and  served  as  a  watch  tower, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  plain.  This 
mountain  was  called  Panecillo  del  Callo,  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  same  name  having  been  given  to^ 
and  retained  by  the  aforesaid  palaee  to  the  pre- 
sent  day. 

Tacuba,  the  capital,  is  of  the  same  name^ 
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with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Vicente  Martin ; 
situate  in  an  extensive  llanura  to  the  s.  of  Quito, 
near  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  fi^m  which 
stands  out  a  very  lofty  mountain,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  skirt  of  which  is  the  town,  which 
is  girt  in  on  the  w*  by  the  river  of  San  Felipe,  of 
a  tolerably  large  stream.  This  river,  although 
it  be  fordable  at  times,  must,  at  its  swellings,  be 
passed  by  the  bridge. 

The  town  is  large  and  well  amn|^d,  the 
streets  are  wide,  the  houses  all  of  pumice-»stoM 
(which  is  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  the  water,  and 
which  unites  well  with  mortar),  arched  and  hand- 
some, although  low,  to  guard  aninst  mischief 
from  earthquakes.  It  has,  besi&s  the  parish- 
church,  a  convent  of  the  religious  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; another  of  S.  Domingo,  another  of  S. 
Agustin,  another  of  La  Merced;  and  it  had  a 
cculege  which  belonged  to'  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
roonaalery  of  Barefooted  Carmelites,  which  was 
transfi^rred  to  Quito,  and  now  exists  with  the 
name  of  Carmen  Baxo. 

This  town  was  destroyed  in  1696  by  an  earth- 
qnake,  when  nothinjp  but  the  aforesaid  colk^ 
and  one  house  out  of  600  remained ;  the  greailer 
part  of  the  inhabitants  also  perishing.  An  equal 
catastrophe  was  likewise  repeated  m  the  years 
1743  and  1757,  from  its  being  no  further  than 
six  leagues  distance  hotn  the  volcano  of  Coto- 
paxi,  and  in  consequence  of  which  its  tempera* 
turfe  is  very  cold.  The  natives  are  great  me* 
dnnics  and  artisans.  Thev  make  cloth,  baiaiesi 
and  other  manufactures  caUed  tuctwosj  by  which 
they  carry  on  a  good  trade ;  and  they  also  cariy 
bacon  aiid  hams  for  sale  to  Quito,  Riobamba, 
and  Guayaquil ;  the  same  being  highly  esleemed 
for  the  manner  in  which  thejr  are  preparedy 
namely,  so  as  never  to  become  rancid.  AU  the 
neighbouring  fields  are  sowed  with  fine  clover 
and  clumps  of  willows,  the  verdure  of  which  af- 
fords a  delightfol  prospect. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  reputed  at 
18,000  souls  of  all  sexes  and  ages ;  the  greater 
part  being  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees,  and  amongst 
the  former  some  fiimilies  of  high  distinction ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Maenza,  who 
has  here  a  magnificent  house,  and  a  rich  estate, 
with  some  manufkctories,  called  La  Cienga :  fit 
is  44  miles  s,  of  Quito  and  49  miles  n.  ii.  e.  of  luo 
Bamba.  In  $.  latitude  65^  14^^^,  and  w.  longitude 
78^  83^] 

The  other  settlements  are, 

Zicchos  mayor,  Yungas,  or  Colorados^ 

Zicchos  menor,  Isilimbi, 
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Chisa-Halo,  or  Toa-    Saquisili, 

caso,  Pugili, 

Pillaro,  Tanichuchi, 

San  Felipe,  Cuzubamba, 

Mula-halo,  Tisalco, 

Alaques,  Augamarca, 

MoUeambato,  Pila-halo. 

TACUPETO,  a  settlement  and  reo/ of  silver 
mines,  of  the  province  of  Ostimuri ;  which  for- 
merly was  rich  but  now  entirelv  reduced.  Eigh- 
teen leaeues  It.  e.  of  the  real  of  Rio  Chico. 

TACURACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Tarata. 

TACURAGUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayna  or  Nueva  Andalucia ; 
which  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Tiramuto,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Orinoco  to  the  e,  of  the  Ciudad 
real, 

TACURA  Y,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  M ainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
which  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the  Gua^aga. 

T  ACUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions,  which 
were  under  tlie  charge  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya  in  N.  America.  Fifty  leagues  w.  s.  w,  one 
quarter  w.  of  the  town  toid  real  of  mines  of  Chi- 
guagua. 

TACUTO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana  in  S.  America.  It  rises  in  the 
limits  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
in  Brasil,  forms  a  great  lake,  which  preserves  uie 
same  name,  and  empties  itself  in  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas.    M.  La  Condamine  calls  it  Tacutu. 

TADAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiefUo  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settkment  of  Gua- 
lasco. 

TADAY,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  corregimiento  as  the  former ;  situate  in  the 
s.  part,  and,  having  in  its  district  the  estates  of 
Ramadan,  Guariponga,  and  Yazuay.  It  is  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Pen- 
delec. 

TADEO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  religious  of  S.  Francisco,  of  the 
college  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Ocupa,  in  the  province 
and  corregtWento  of  CaxamarquiUa  and  kingdom 
of  Peru. 

TADOUSSAC,  a  small  settlement  of  Canada, 
on  the  n.  w.  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagueny.  It  carries  on  a 
good  trade  with  the  Indians,  who  come  to  it  and 
give  furs  in  exchange  for  linen^  iron  utensils,  and 
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trinkets.  It  has  a  fort,  which  was  built  f<Mr  its 
defence,  upon  an  inaccessible  rock.  It  is  123 
miles  below  Quebec.  [In  lat.  48°  2^  it.  and  long. 
69°  16^  w.    See  Sagueky  River.] 

[TAENSA,  a  settlement  in  W.  Florida,  on 
the  e.  channel  of  the  great  Mobile  River,  on  a 
high  bluff,  and  on  the  scite  of  an  ancient  Indian 
town,  which  is  apparent  from   many  djiiScial 
mounds  of  earth  and  other  ruins.     It  is  about  25 
miles  above  Fort  Gonde,  or  city  of  Mobile,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay.    Here  is  a  delightful  and 
extensive  prospect  of  some  flourishing  planta- 
tions.    The  inhabitants  are  mpstly  of  French  ex- 
traction, and  are  chiefly  tenants.     The  myriea 
inodora,  or  wax-tree,  grows  here  to  the  height  of 
nine  or  10  feet,  and  produces  excellent  wax  for 
candles  I 

TAENSAS,  a  setUement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Mississippi,  opposite  the  ruins 
of  the  fort  of  Rosalia. 

TAGANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Santa  Marta  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  situate  just  before  you  arrive  at  the 
Coint  of  Abuja,  in  a  bay  of  its  name.    It  is  of  a 
ot  climate,  is  governed  by  a  cazique^  and  was, 
formerly,  very  populous. 

TAGAPIPE,  a  castle  which  has  been  built 
upon  a  point  of  land  in  the  Bay  of  Todos  Santos 
in  Brazil ;  contributing  greatly  to  the  defence  of 
the  city  of  S.  Salvador. 

TAGARIBA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kinf- 
dom  of  BrazU.  ^ 

TAGARIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  woods  of  the  river  Cunuris ;  bound- 
ed It.  by  the  nation  of-  the  Guacare,  and  s.  b; 
that  of  the  Apotos.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  vetj 
small  number,  and  is  but  little  known. 

[TAGO,  Sant,  or  Tiago  Point,  on  the  o. 
coast  of  New  Mexico,  is  between  Salagua  and 
the  White  Rock.] 

TAGUACAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  which  runs  s^  and  en* 
ters  the  Parani,  between  the  Aguapay  and  Juan- 
guazu. 

TAGUATAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Rapel. 

Taouatagua,  a  lake  of  this  province  and 
kingdom ;  celebrated  for  its  abundance  of  fidi 
and  water-fowl,  and  particularly  for  its  trou t^which 
are  delicious.  Fourteen  leagues  from  the  cit^ 
of  Santiago,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tinglun^ 
rica« 
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TAGUIISy  a  principal  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  fnojfor  of  ViUalta  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and 
contains  SO  fomiles  of  Indians. 

[TAHOORA,  or  Tahoorowa,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Swdwich  Islands,  three  leagues 
from  the  *.  w.  part  of  Mowee.    Lat.  20"*  X'  n. 

lontt.  156^  33'  w.] 

TAHUENHUATO,  San  Pboro  db,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcab&a  mayor  of  La  Piedad  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  16  fiimilies  of  Indians,  Spaniards,  and 
Mustees,  and  110  of  Indians.  It  is  surrounded  by 
nine  ranchos,  at  a  smaU  distance  from  each  other, 
in  which  dwell  215  femilies  of  .Spaniards,  Mus- 
tees,  and  Mulattoes,  who  trade  in  the  grain 
which  they  cultivate.    Ten  leagues  w.  of   its 

capital. 

TAIGUEN,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  ChUe, 
which  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  then  s,  $,  w.  forming  a 
curve,  and  enters  the  Quinu. 

TAIJAS,  a  settlement  of  the  provin<^  and 
government  of  Tejas  in  N.  America;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  La  Trinidad. 

TAILOR,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Juan. 

TAIMATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  TierraFirme.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  s.  coast,  and  disem- 
bogues itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Gulf  of  San  Mi- 
guel, opposite  the  Point  of  Garachine. 

Taimati,  another  river  in  this  province  and 
kingdom.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  .the-  it; 
coast,  runs  s.  vo.  and  enters  the  Chucunaqui. 

Taimati,  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choco  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  n.  part,  near  the  mountain  of 
AguUa,  ^nd  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Tucu- 
mari,  or  Darien. 

TAIME,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Llanos  of  Casa- 
nare  and  Meta,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
and  being  now  under  the  charge  of  the  religious 
of  St.  Domingo. 

TAIMES,  a  principal  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  tne  cieaUia  mayor  of  Tlapujagua 
in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  oontams  720  families  of 
Indians,  including  those  of  the  wards  of  its  vici- 
nity, and  a  chapel  of  ease.  Very  near  to  it  are 
some  rocks,  having  two  mouths,  out  of  which 
issue  two  streams,  the  one  of  cold,  the  other  of 
hot  water :  the  same  becoming  mingled,  are  of  a 
moderate  warmth,  and  noted  for  the  cure  of 
many  infirmities.  Sixteen  leagues  tt*.  fi.  a?*  of  its 
capitals 
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TAIRICHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  die  province  of  Ta^ 
raumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
Twenty-eight  leagues  s,  w.  of  the  town  and  real 
of  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

TAJACOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  on  the  shore  and  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Tabfl^i. 

TAJAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Rey  in  Brazil;  wluch  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters 
the  Tajaymeri  just  before  this  runs  into  the  sea. 

Tajai,  a  large  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdoip  as  the  former  river,  be^ 
tween  two  other  bays ;  called  of  Combervi  and 
of  Tapicu. 

TAJAI-MERI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  which  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  its  name. 

TAJARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregtWeii/o  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacv  of  the  settlement  of  Achacache. 

TAJIPURU,  an  abundant  arm  of  the  river 
Maranon,  in  the  province  and  country  of  Las 
Amazonas  and  territory  of  the  Portuguese.  It 
becomes  divided  just  before  it  enters  the  sea, 
and  forming  an  naif  circle^  to  make  another 
mouth,  forms  the  large  island  of  Marayo,  or 
Joanes. 

TAL,  a  river  of  the  province  BXiA  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Tecoantepec  in.  Nueva  Espana.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  settlement  of  ita 
capitals 

TALA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan  in  N.  America :  bounded  s.  e.  oy  the 
capital  of  Guadalaxara,  from  which  it  is  IQ 
leagues  distant.  It  is  of  limited  extent,  but 
abounding  in  grain,  fruit,  and  pulse,  and  is  of  a 
mild  temperature.  It  has  only  four  settlements, 
since,  although  it  is  well  peopled  for  t^e  size  of 
its  district,  with  Spaniards,  Mustees,  Mulattoes, 
and  Mexican  Indians,  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants dwell  in  the  country  estates,  which  arp 
very  luxuriant,  and  called  Quesillos,  San  Nico- 
las, and  Cabezon.  Besides  these  estates  are  se- 
veral others  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  which 
passes  through  the  jurisdiction^  and  makes  it^ 
way  towards  the  town  of  La  Purificacion.  The 
capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  [22 
mues  s.  s.  w.  of  Guadalaxara,!  and  the  others 
are  Theutichan,  Aguilusio,  ana  Ameca. 

Tala,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  and  of  theju- 
~ risdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta ;   on  the  shoreof* 
the  river  of  Pasage. 
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Tala,  a  river  of  the  saine  province  and  go- 
vernment as  the  former  settlement,  which  runs 
s.  s.  e:  and  enters  the  Salado. 

TALACUN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setfle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Tamazonchale  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Espafta ;  on  the  shore 
of  a  river  which  rises  from  the  large  river  called 
Verde.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  pro- 
duces mai«e  in  abundance,  this  being  the  article 
of  its  commerce.  It  contains  25  femilies  of  Spam- 
ards  and  Mustees,  and  10  of  Fames  Indians ;  and 
is  20  leagues  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

[TALAHASOCHTE,  a  considerable  town  of 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  situate  on  the 
elevated  e.  banks  of  the  little  river  St.  John, 
near  the  Bay  of  Apalache,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  75  miles  from  the  Alachua  saoanna.  Here 
are  near  SO  habitations,  constructed  of  frame 
work,  and  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  qrpress 
tree,  after  the  mode  of  the  CuscowiUa,  and  a 
spacious  and  neat  council-house. 

These  Indians  have  large  handsome  canoes, 
which  they  form  out  of  the  trunks  of  cypress 
trees ;  some  capacious  enough  to  hold  20  or  90 
warriors.  In  these  they  descend  the  river  on 
trading  and  hunting  expeditions  on  the  sea-coast, 
islands,  and  keys,  quite  to  the  Foint  of  Florida; 
and  sometimes  across  the  gulf,  and  go  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  and  even  to  Cuba,  and  bnng 
returns  of  spirituoos  liq^uore,  coffee,  sugar,  and 

tobacco.]  ^   ^  , 

TALA.GA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Popayta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada.  ,  ^  . 

TALAHIGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 

and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada  and  of  the  dicArict  of  Mom- 
pox  :  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Magdalena,  at 
the  point  formed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cauca. 

TALALPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Amaqneca  and  akiddia 
mat/or  of  Zayula  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
80  mmilies  of  Indians,  who,  in  the  estates  of  its 
district,  cultivate,  in  abundance,  wheat/ maize, 
and  French  beans,  with  whidi  they  trade;  as 
also  by  cutting  wood^  with  which  their  moun- 
tains are  covered.    Six  leagues  w.  of  its  head 

settlement. 

TALAMANCAS,  Rio  de  los,  a  river  on  Oe 
coast  of  the  province  and  governm«it  of  Costa- 
rica and  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  runs  into 
the  N.  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Bocaces  and  San 

Antonio. 

TALAN  J  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  Aquismos  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Valles 
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Nueva  Espaila*  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  terape^ 
rature,  produces  maize,  French  beans,  and  sugar- 
canes,  of  which  it  msJses  loaf-sugar,  its  article 
of  trade ;  contains  160  families  of  Guastecos  In- 
dians, and  is  four  leagues  e.  of  its  heed  settle- 
ment, and  14  from  the  capital. 
[TALAPOOSEE,    or    Tajllapoosee,     the 

Ksat  12.  e.  branch  of  the  Alabama,  or  MohUe 
ver.  in  Florida.  It  rises  in  the  hi^  iands 
neartne  Cherokees,  and  runs  through  the  high 
country  of  the  Oakfuskee  tribes,  in  a  ao.  diiec- 
tion,  and  is  full  of  rocks,  fidls,  and  shoals,  until 
it  reaches  the  Tuekabatches,  where  it  beconeg 
deep  and  quiet ;  from  thenoe  the  course  is  veiy 
serpentine  to  Little  Tallasie,  where  it  unita 
witn  the  Coosa,  or  Coosa  Hatcha.  At  Coolsome, 
near  Otasse,  a  Muscogulge  town,  this  river  is 
300  yards  broad,  and  about  15  or  90  feet  deqs. 
The  water  is  dear  and  salubrious.  In  most 
maps,  the  lower  part  of  this  river  is  called  Oak- 
fuskie/] 

TALASSEE,  or  Tallassb.  a  county,  con- 
aisting  of  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  E.  Floridhi 
on  the  s.  from  which  the  head  water  of  St.  Mary^s 
River  partly  separates  it;  n.  by  Alatamaha 
River,  e.  by  Glynn  and  Camden  counties,  and 
tr.  by  a  line  which  extends  fit>m  the  w.  part  of 
Bkanfiunoka  Swamp,  in  a  «.  e,  direction,  till  it 
strikes  the  Alatamana  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oakmulgee.  It  is  said  that  the  State  of  Greoifji 
had  extinguished  the  Indian  chiim  to  this  tract  of 
land,  but  it  has  been  given  up  to  the  Indians  as 
the  price  of  peace ;  for  which  that  State  isftkes  a 
claim  for  £50,000,  with  interest,  since  the  treaty, 
upon  the  United  States.] 

[T  Aii  A88EE,  a  town  or  the  Up|>er  Creeks,  in  the 
Geoif;ta  m,  territory,  on  the  5.  side  of  Talapoose 
River,  distant  about  three  days  journey  from 
Apalachicola  on  Chata  Uche  River.  It  is  alas 
called  Bir  Talassee.] 

TALA  VERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru. 

Talavera,  another  settlement,  with  the  ad« 
dition  of  Puna,  in  the  province  and  correeimienl$ 
of  Porco  in  the  same  kia^jdom,  and  in  &e  arch- 
bishopric of  Chareas,  which  is  the  capitaJ  and  re- 
sidence  of  the  corregidor. 

Talavera,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Tueoman.    See  Esteco. 

[TALBERT'S  Ishuid,  on  the  coast  of  Geoi^ 
the  II.  point  of  which  is  in  lat.  about  30^  W  n . 
where  St.  Maxy 's  River  empties  into  die  ocean 
between  this  island  and  Amelia  Island  on  the  m.] 

[TALBOT,  an  idand  on  the  eoast  of  £.  Flo- 
rida.   The  sands  at  the  entrance  of  Nassau  lie 
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three  mileB  off  the  s.  e.  pdlnt  of  Amelia  blaod, 
and  from  the  it.  e.  point  of  Talbot  Island.] 

[Talbot,  a  eounty  of  Maiyland,  on  the  e. 
shore  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  bounded  e.  by  Choptank 
RiTor,  which  divides  it  from  Caroline  County,  and 
s.  by  die  same  river,  which  separates  it  from  Dor* 
Chester.  It  contains  13,064  inhabitants,  of  which 
4777  are  slaves.    The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.] 

TALCA,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  :  founded  in  1743  by  the  Count  de  Super* 
unda,  who  was  then  president.  It  has,  besides 
the  parish  church,  two  chapels  of  ease  in  its  dis* 
trict,  and  in  the  town  two  convents,  the  one  of 
the  Recoletans  of  8.  Francisco,  the  other  of  La 
Merced ;  also  a  colleife,  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Maule,  and  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  e.  on  this  river, 
is  a  fortress,  which  was  built  bv  the  Spaniards, 
to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  in&del  Indians, 

[To  the  ff .  e.  of  this  [dace  there  ts  a  small  hill, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  aroethvsts,  and  in 
its  vicinity  is  also  another  hill,  whicn  furnishes  a 
species  of  cement-sand,  known  by  the  name  of 
talca-sand.  It  is  193  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Concep- 
tion, and  105  s*  of  Santiago,  in  lat.  35°  IS""  s. 
and  long.  7P  V  w.l 

TALCA6UANO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  within  the  bay  of  La  Concep- 
cion.  It  is  much  frequented  by  small  vessels,  as 
well  for  its  good  bottom,  as  for  its  being  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  «.  winds;  and,  al- 
though the  disembarkation  be,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  those  winds,  somewhat  difficult,  through 
the  breakers,  it  is  attended  with  no  danger.  Two 
leagues  from  the  city  of  La  Concepcion ;  and  on 
its  shore  are  some  houses. 

TALCAPULI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiemto  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

TALEA,  a  principal  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Villalta  in 
Nueva  EsHpafa.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  con- 
tains 1 12  tamilies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues 
from  its  capital. 

TALE-HOUMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America ;  which 
runs  f .  and  enters  the  Soulahue. 

TALINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chiohas  and  Tarija  in*Peru,  be- 
longing to  the  district  of  the  former. 

TALISCOYAN,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  government  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  and 
its  trade  consists  in  robalos  (a  sort  or  trout)  which 
are  caught  by  the  inhabttants  in  the  river  Taco- 
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talpa,  and  wludi  AejF  gather  in  its  dte^t,  find 
is  of  great  estimation.  Twenty-four  miles  s.  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  178  e.  by  s.  from  Mexico.  . 

TALIS^AC,  a  settlement  of  the  heed  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaicHa  mt^or  of  Tasco 
in  Nueva  Espana,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital,  from  whence  it  is  Ave  leagues  to  the  m.q). 
containing  88,  Indian  families. 

Talistac,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San.  Miff uel,  in  the  alcaldia  m^or  of  Anto- 

3uera,  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  hot  and 
ry  temperature,  contains  4^0  ihmilies  of  lur 
dians,  employed  in  tha  eultivatton  of  cochineal, 
and  in  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  stuffs,  of  which 
its  comm^ce  consists ;  and  is  two  leagues  e.  of 
the  cauital. 

TALIstlPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  distriist  of  I{aU?nango  and  tdcalfUa 
mayor  of  Colotlan  in  Nueva  ^spaias  three 
lewues  s.  of  it^  head  settlement, 

TALKA)  a  small  island  of  tbs  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  the  e.  near  the  island  of  Talkamme : 
names  which  Mr.  I^  M^rtiniere  pretends  were 

Sri ven  by  the  nMives ;  but  wbkh  are  not  to  be 
ound  in  anv  mttps, 

[TALLOW  roint,  a  mark  for  ancborimr  in 
the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  on  the  $.  coast ^the 
island  of  Jamaica.  1 

TALMACAHLTIDA,  a  fortress  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile;  situate  on  the  further  side  of  the 
river  Biobio,  and  on  the  ffpntier  of  the  Afbju- 
canos  Indians,  who  byrnt  and  destroyed  it. 

TALN ALIC,  a  fii?tt)oment  of  the  head  settte- 
ment  of  the  district  and  alcal^fia  mqy^r  of  2!o- 
cfaicoatlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot  and 
moist  temperature,  two  leagues  n.  of  its  oipital, 
and  containing  50  fiunilies  of  Indians, 

[TALOO  Harbour,  on  the  n.  side  of  th^^ 
island  of  Eimeo,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat 
17^  30"  s.  long.  150^  ^.] 

TALPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  iieittleiQeiit 
of  the  district  and  akal4ia  mayor  of  Ostotif^c  in 
Nueva  Espana. 

TALPICON,  a  settlement  of  the  proving 
and  corregimie$Uo  of  Santa  in  Peru ;  at  the  focgt 
of  the  Cordillera. 

TALPUJAGUA,  a  ^etitl0ment  of  the  o^oi^ 
mayor  of  Valladolid,  Jin  t|ie  province  and  \Hr 
shopric  of  Mechoacdn  find  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Elspana. 

TAMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captaimhip  of  Pari  in  Bmail ;  which  runs  n.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  mouth  of  the  arm  of  the  river  of 
Las  Amazonas,  which  form^  the  idand  of  Ma- 
rayo. 
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TAMAHU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
mkaUia  mayor  of  Vera  Paz  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

TAMALAMEQUE,  a  town  of  i\m  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo 
Rejno  de  Granada;  called  formerly  S.  Barto- 
lom^  de  las  Palmas :  founded  in  1554  by  Captain 
Lorenzo  Martin  on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river 
Magdalena,  and  in  the  same  spot  where  the  set- 
tlement of  Barbudo  had  been  founded  in  1539 
by  Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada ;  this  name 
applying  to  the  beards  worn  by  the  caziques^  a 
very  rare  custom  amonest  the  Indians.  After 
this  a  Spanish  colony  established  themselves  here 
under  Captain  Luis  de  Manjarres,  and  lastly  it 
was  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection,  and  made 
a  regular  town  by  Bartolom^  D&vila  in  1561. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  temperature,  but  the 
territory  is  lofty  and  aoounding  in  good  pastures. 
At  the  present  day  it  has  fidlen  into  such  decay, 
-as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  settle- 
ment :  [158  miles  s.  from  Santa  Marta,  and  68  s. 
from  Tenerife ;  in  lat.  8°  4(K  n.  long.  74^  14^®.] 

TAMALINTO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tantina  and  alcaUUa 
mayor  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of 
an  hot  temperature,  and  contains  6S  families  of 
Indians ;  and  is  one  league  n.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

TAMANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Antioqu6a  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ingara, 
where  this  unites  with  the  Talama. 

TAMANAES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  who  live  in 
the  woods  of  the  grand  river  Magdalena,  on  the 
e.  part.  They  are  very  warlike,  cunning,  and 
tr^cherous. 

TAMAPACHE,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tamazunchale  and  o/- 
€aUUa  mayor  of  Yalles  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate 
in  the  roughest  part  of  the  sierra.  It  contains 
180  &milies  of  Pames  and  Guastecos  Indians, 
who  live  as  barbarians ;  is  of  a  cold  and  moist 
temperature,  produces  some  seeds,  and  ts  16 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

[TAMAR,  Cape,  is  the  n.  w.  point  of  a  large 
bay  and  harbour  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  within  the  cape.  The  s.  e.  point  of  the 
bay  is  named  Providence.  Lat.  5S^51^«.  long. 
74M(ya).] 

TAMAKA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
f uevo  Reyno  de  Granada.    It  is  of  a  fresh,  de- 
lightftil,  and  healthy  temperature,  and  the  com- 


mon residence  of  the  governors;   very  fertile 
and  abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  parti- 
cularly cotton,  in  which  its  greatest  commerce 
consists,   as  it  makes  very  fine  woven    stufis, 
which  are  esteemed  in  all  parts  as  the  best  in  the 
kingdom ;  as  also  flags  and  quilts  of  white  and 
blue   thread,    excellently    wroujght;    very  fine 
towels,  called  here  de  manta^  ana  used  by  people 
of  distinction.     Its  natives  consist  of  more  tkui 
400  Indians,  who  are  either  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton manufactories,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  sugar-canes,  of  which  they 
make  sugar.     Here  are  abundance  of  palms, 
which  yield  very  exquisite  dates.    It  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bogota,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Uanos,  [seven  miles  w.  of  the  town  of  Pore, 
and  about  1S6  n.  e.  of  Santa  F^.j 

Tam ARA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Omas. 

TAMARACA,  a  province  and  amiamship  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil :  bounded  m.  dv  the  pro- 
vince of  Paraiba,  and  s.  by  that  of  Olinda ;  e. 
by  the  sea ;  and  w.  by  the  country  of  the  Tapnyes 
Indians.  It  is  onlv  seven  leagues  in  extent  along 
the  coast,  but  SO  to  40  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  island,  which 
it  has  opposite  to  it  near  the  continent ;  and  it 
forms  the  principal  part  of  this  government.  It 
is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  Bra^-wood,  cot- 
ton, sugar,  cedars,  cocos^  and  many  kinds  of 
wood,  of  the  which  it  maintains  a  lucrative  com- 
merce; this  being  fiicilitated  by  a  very  good 
Krt  which  is  in  the  island,  and  which  is  entered 
^  a  narrow  channel. 

This  port  is  commanded  by  a  fortress  which  ts 
upon  an  eminence,  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  who  built  another  fortress  at  its  entrance 
with  the  name  of  Orange ;  the  same  being  inac- 
cessible for  the  swamps  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded; whilst  vessels  seeking  to  enter  the 
port  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  firom  this 
fort. 

The  other  mouth  of  the  channel,  called  QUe- 
vamah,  has  scarcely  10  feet  of  water,  and  is  fit 
only  for  flat-bottomed  vessels.  The  ii^md  is 
about  three  leagues  long,  one  wide,  and  seven  or 
eight  in  circumference. 

This  captainship  and  governm^it  was  founded 
by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Sousa,  who  having  obtained 
firom  the  king,  Juan  III.  a  grant  of  50  leagues  of 
territory  as  a  reward  for  his  services;  took  seven 
leagues  only  of  the  coast,  and  the  rest  finom  the 
interior  to  the  s.  This  property  passed  by  the 
female  line  to  the  house  oi  the  Marquises  of 
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Caacaes*  tt  wa«  at  first  Mssesded  bj  tbe  infidel 
Pitisfuares  Indiana,  but  who  were  con<|uered  and 
subjected.     The  French  took  possession  of  this 

trovince,  and  kept  it  till  1635.  It  is  watered 
y  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  shores 
of  which  affe  82  sugar-engines ;  and  it  pays  an- 
nually to  goveminent  90,060  Portuguese  aucat9. 
Its  populraon  consists  of  the  citj  of  Goayana 
and  the  settlements  of  Tejucupapo,  Tacoara, 
Capibaribiy  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Destierro, 
besides  tbe  cajntal)  which  is  situate  in  the  island, 
and  bears  the  same  name,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Concepcion. 

The  capital  is  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  has 
a  magnificent  parish  church,  and  two  regular 
garrison  companies  for  its  defence.  The  whdk 
of  the  territory  in  its  vicinity  is  covered  with 
cultivated  estates,  suj^r  engines,  and  beautiful 
country  bouses,  forming  a  region  most  pleasant 
and  delightful,  and  one  at  the  same  time  abound* 
inff  in  idl  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life.  The  population  should  amount  to  900 
housekeepers,  ]]aiid  that  of  the  whole  province 
mav  amoual  to  about  2000.  The  capital  is  14 
miles  n.  from  Olindo^  and  64  s.  of  Paraiba,  in 
lat.  7°  6£K  5(y'  s.  and  lony.  35^  6'  w.] 
T  AMARO,  a  small  nver  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada.:  it  nse^near  the  sea«coast,  runs  «• 
and  empties  itself  in  the  great  lake  of  Maracaibo. 

TAmAROAS,  or  TitMASos,  a  larffe  island 
of  the  province  and  government  of  I^orida  in 
N.  America.  On  the  continent  is  a  nation  of 
Indians  of  the  same  name. 

TAMAULIPA,  San  Carlos  db,  a  town  of 
tbe  province  and  government  of  Sierra  Gorda, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Espa&a :  founded  in  1763,  by  order 
of  the  Vieerov,  tbe  Marquis  of  Cruillas.  It  has 
not  prosperea  as  was  expected,  its  population 
beii^  still  very  scanty,  and  most  of  its  houses 
being  nothing  but  straw  huts. 

TAMAYO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Yeneeuela  in  the^uevo  Reyno  de 
Granada :  it  rises  on  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Ma- 
racaibo, runs  nearly  due  e.  and  enters  theTucuyo. 

TAMAZULA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement and  akakHa  mayor  of  Zapotl&n  in  Nueva 
Efflsafia ;  situate  e.  f^e»  of  the  nead  settlement 
of  xusp&n. 

Tamaz0la,  another  settlement,  of  the  mis* 
eions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  pro- 
yinee  of  Topia  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya; 
in  the  middle  of  the  sierra  of  that  name,  and  on 
the  shere  of  the  river  Piastku 
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Tahazul A,  another,  with  die  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Juan,  in  the  alcabSa  mayor  of  Nochistt 
l&n,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains78  families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues 
e.  of  its  capital. 

TAMAZULAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Aytla  and  alcaUUa 
ma^or  of  Yillalta  in  Nueva  Espafia :  it  contains 
150  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  18  leagues  from 
its  capital. 

Tamazulapa,  another  settlement,  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akebUa  mayor  of 
Tepozoolula  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
a  convent  of  the  religious  of  St.  Doming,  and 
S70  fiimilies  of  Indians  employed  in  agriculture 
and  breeding  goats,  of  which  there  are  immense 
numbers,  the  pastures  being  particularly  fiivour* 
able  to  that  species  of  cattfe :  three  leagues  n.  e^ 
of  its  capital. 

TAMAZUNCHALE,  a  principal  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  tlie  alcaUia  mayor  of 
Nueva  Espua;  situate  near  the  river  of  Desa- 

f^uadero,  in  which  are  caught  quantities  of  fish* 
t  pnodttces  maize,  French-beans,  and  sugar- 
canes,  in  abundance.  It  contains  a  very  good 
parish-church,  358  femilies  of  Indians,  and  36  of 
Spaniards :  90  leagues  from  its  capital. 

TAMBAPALLA,  a  valley  of  the  province  am} 
corregimieiUo  of  Arica;  near  the  sea-coast. 

TAMBILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Guadalabquen,  of  the  kingdom  of  GhUe ;  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
nuis  s,  and  enters  the  Yaldivia. 

Tahbillo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro« 
vince  and  government  of  Esmeraldas  and  king* 
dom  of  Quito. 

Tambillo,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienU)  of  Castro  Yirreyna  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Huaitara. 

Tambillo,  another,  of  the  province  and  coT'* 
regmiento  of  Huanta  in  the  same  kingdom. 

TAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  near  the  source  of  the  river  Choapa. 

Tambo,  another  settlement  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Moquehua  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

Tambo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Atacames  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  on 
the  shore  of  a  small  river  which  enters  the  GuaV- 
labamba. 

Tambo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  ae  Gra- 
nada ;  callea  also  Alto  del  Rey :  10.  of  its  capital^ 
and  situate  at  the  source  of  a  riven 
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Tam  BO,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Castro  Yirrejna  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Huaitara. 

Tahbo,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre* 

Simiento  of  Galea  and  Lares  in  the  same  king- 
om  as  the  former ;  [45  miles  n.  it.  w.  of  Cuzco ; 
situate  on  the  n,  shore  of  the  river  Quillabamba, 
or  Urubaraba,  or  Vilcabamba;]  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  is  a  mountain  on  which  is  to  be  seen  a 
fortress  which  belonged  to  the  Incas,  built  of 
large  wrought  stone  so  beautifully  fitted  together, 
as  that  the  junction  is  scarcely  perceptible;  a 
circumstance  the  more  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
sider the  height  to  which  these  stones  were  car- 
ried. None  of  these  stones  are  of  a  regular 
figure.  This  fortress  has  its  bulwariu,  ^te,  and 
small  squares,  arranged  with  singular  disposition 
and  art.  It  is  entered  by  long,  wide  nights  of 
steps,  with  several  landing-places:  at  a  small 
distance  fi*om  this  fortress  are  two  strong  towers, 
which  served,  to  all  appearance,  as  advanced 
postp.  Near  it  also  is  a  place  where  there  are 
some  stones  with  holes  in  them,  and  by  passing 
a  chain  through  which  it  is  said  that  the  liidians 
thought  they  could  bind  the  sun;  so  that  the 
place  took  the  name  of  Intehufitana,  signifying, 
in  their  language,  a  place  where  the  sun  is 
bound.  Here  is  also  another  stone  with  a  hole 
in  it,  in  which  it  was  customary  to  put  the  head 
of  the  delinquent,  and  to  chop  it  off  by  letting 
another  edged  stone  fiiU  on  it  after  the  manner 
of  a  guillotine.  Close  by  here  is  a  narrow  pass 
formra  by^two  mountains,  and  in  it  is  to  be  seen  a 
stone  statue  of  an  Indian  with  a  stone  in  his  hand. 
Tambo,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregt^ 
miento  of  Canete  in  the  same  kin^^om ;  on  the 
coast  neartheQuebradaordeep  ravine  of  Tobana. 
Tambo,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
miento  of  Arec][uipa  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Tambo,  a  nver  of  the  same  province  and  king- 
dom as  the.  former  port ;  it  rises  in  the  province 
of  Moquekua,  near  the  settlement  of  tts  name, 
«nd  runs  w.  forming  a  bow,  till  it  enters  the  S. 
Sea  in  the  Bay  of  Quilca. 

Tambo,  another  river,  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  territory  and  country  of  the  Gruayazas 
Indians :  it  is  formed  of  various  streams,  which 
unite,  run  n.  n .  w.  and  enter  the  Tocantines, 

Tambo,  a  settlement,  with  the  additional  title 
of  Pintado,  and  called  also  Chachaguy,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Pastes  and  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

Tambo,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Que- 
mado,  in  the  province  and  c&rregimienio  of  Lu- 
canas  and  kingdom  of  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  the  settlement  of  Saiza, 
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Tambo,  another,  of  the  missions  which  wei^ 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Grain&  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  between  two 
rivers,  and  at  the  source  of  one  which  enters  the 
Paran&,  near  the  settlement  of  Copacavana. 

TAMBOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro^ 
vince  and  correghniento  of  Cochabamba  in  i^ni. 

TAMBOR,  an  isle  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Portovelo  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Finne, 
on  the  side  of  the  Port  of  Garrote.  It  has  a 
very  lofty  mountain,  on  which  is  a  watchAionse 
to  give  intelligence  to  the  governor  of  Fortove\o 
of  the  vessels  on  the  coast. 

Tambor,  or  Tambo,  Cuesta  ]>EL,'a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  government  of  Popayan 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  in  the 
road  which  leads  to  Quito,  on  the  confines  of  the 
province  of  Pastos;  13  miles  m,  of  Popay&n  Ciij. 

TAMBOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresimienio  of  Huanta  in  Peru. 

TAME,  a  large  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
Mosca  nation,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
and  of  the  province  and  government  of  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos ;  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain  near 
the  river  Cazanarc^  and  on  the  shore  of  the  ri- 
ver of  its  name.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
but  healthy  and  populous ;  containing  700  In- 
dians, who  are  mucn  given  to  labour  and  sgn-> 
culture,  gathering  much  maize  and  ^ifro,  and 
making,  besides  the  cazavcy  another  eatable^ 
which  they  call  c^cuma^  and  even  of  mca  a 
bread  equal  to  wheaten  bread.  It  is  120  miles 
II.  e.  of  Tonja,  and  58  9.  of  Pamplona. 

Tame,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guinrana,  which  enters  the  M eta,  ac- 
cording to  TOllin,  the  engineer  to  the  king  of 
France,  in  his  map  of  the  course  of  the  Orinoco. 

TAMES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada^  in  the  province 
and  corregiwdefUo  of  Tunja.  These  savages  are 
descended  from  the  Laches ;  and  their  territory 
is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Los  Spuyes. 

Tames,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  on  the  coast  opposite  the  port  of 
Maya,  and  to  the  w.  of  Caraccas. 

*Tame8,  another  settlement.     See  Cacaquak. 

T  AMI  AH  U  A,  or  Tamiagua,  a  settlement 
and  port  of  the  alcaU&a  mayor  of  Guauchinango 
in  N  ueva  Espana ;  situate  on  a  narrow  isthmus 
or  neck  of  land  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature;  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  by  being  surrounded 
by  swamps  on  the  it.  w.  and  i.  sides,  it  is  very 
unhealthy.  Its  population  consists  of  40  Spanish 
families,  and  400  Mulattoes  and  Negroes^  who 
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are  indeninified.firoin  paying  tribute,  on  account 
of  their  guarding  the  port  and  the  coast ;  also  of 
460  Guastecos  and  Mexicanos  Indians,  who  trade 
in  wax,  sugar,  grain,  dates,  j9i7o,  and  much  fish, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance  in  a  river 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  runs  n.  touching  in  its 
course  upon  the  houses  of  the  said  settlement. 
It  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  very  near  to  it, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  fiimous 
bar  of  Tanguyo,  the  intermediate  coast  being, 
all  the  way,  nothing  but  formidable  rocks,  ren- 
dering the  anchorage  to  vessels  impossible :  [it 
is  246  miles  n.  n.  w,  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  68  «•  s,  e. 
of  Tampico,  in  lat.  2P 16^ it.  and  long.  97""  29"  &>.] 

Tamiahua.  The  aforesaid  river  has  the  same 
name,  and  runs  into  the  sea  between  the  river 
Tampico  and  the  Punta  Delgada. 

TAMIGI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  New 
Engkmd  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
rises  from  a  lake  if.  of  the  country  of  Massachu- 
setts, and,  running  in  a  straight  line  to  the  s» 
enters  the  sea  dose  to  the  city  of  New  London, 
and  to  the  e.  of  the  river  Connecticut.  It  is 
abundant,  notwithstanding  many  arms  which  are 
thrown  out  from  it ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
called  Glass  River,  RussePs  Delight,  and  Indian 
River. 

TAM INANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  netween  the  rivers  Angas- 
mayo  and  Juanambu. 

TAMIPICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
but  little  known;  it  being  understood  of  them, 
however,  that  they  dwell  to  the  w.  of  the  nation 
of  the  Xamaros,  in  the  country  of  the  Amazonas. 

TAMISQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Dulce. 

TAMITAS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tamagunchale  and  aleakUa 
fnojfor  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  has  a 
convent  of  the  religious  of  San  Francisco,  con- 
tains 50  fiimilies  of  Guastecos  Indians,  and  is 
situate  on  an  arm  of  the  sierra,  10  leagues  n.  e. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

[TAMMANY'S,  St.  a  villa^  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  Roanoke  River  in  Virginia,  17  miles  w. 
from  Goldson's  court-house,  13  from  Mecklen- 
buiff,  34  e.  from  Halifax  court-house  in  N.  Ca- 
rolina, and  398  from  Philadelphia.1 

[Tammany,  Fort  St.  or  or.  Mary's,  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Marv's  River,  on  the  s,  line  of 
Greorgia.    See  St.  Mary's.] 

[TAMMATA-PAPPA,  a  low  island  of  the  N. 
PacificOcean^said  to  be  near  theSandwichlslands.] 
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TAMOIN,  a  settlement  of  the  same  juris* 
diction  and  alcaUMa  mayor  as  the  former;  founded 
on  the  shore  of  a  river  of  a  spacious  plain.  It 
is  of  an  extremely  hot  temperature,  abounding 
in  fruit-trees,  maize,  and  other  pulse,  on  which 
the  natives  subsist.  They  also  make  of  reeds, 
mats,  baskets,  and  other  utensils,  and  in  these 
do  they  pay  their  tribute  and  other  contributions. 
Here  is  a  conv^it  of  religious  of  San  Francisco, 
and  109  families  of  Guastecos  Indians,  so  valorous, 
as  that,  without  the  assistance  of  other  troops, 
they  have  always  defended  themselves  against 
the  barbarous  Chichimecas,  who  am  on  their 
frontiers,  and  continually  menacing  war.  There 
were  formerly  in  this  settlement  more  than  100 
fiunilies  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees;  who  were, 
however,  obliged  to  fly  from  the  persecutions 
they  experienced  from  the  above  Indians,  be- 
taking tnemselves  to  some  neighbouring  parts. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement  there  are,  close 
to  the  sierroy  two  springs  of  water ;  the  one  ex« 
tremely  cold,  and  the  other  hot  and  sulphureous; 
and  tliese  mixed  are  a  famous  remedy  against  the 
venereal  and  other  diseases,  being  u^  in  the 
maimer  of  ablution.  It  is  seven  leagues  e.  of  its 
capital. 

I^TAMOU  Island,  one  of  the  small  islets 
wluch  form  part  of  the  reef  on  the  e.  side  of 
Ulietea  Island,  one  of  the  Society  Islands.] 

TAMO  YES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay ; 
who  dwell  near  the  source  of  the  river  Moari, 
on  the  confines  of  the  i>rovince  and  cmUUnship 
of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil.  These  Inoians  are 
descendants  of  the  Xaqueses,  but  with  whom 
they  are  at  continual  war.  They  are  of  a  brutal, 
ferocious,  and  treacherous  nature,  and  of  very 
lofty  stature.  They  go  naked,  both  men  and 
i^pmen :  the  former  are  addicted  to  sodomy,  and 
the  second  are  common  to  all.  War  has  almost 
extirpated  this  abominable  race,  and  the  few  of 
them  who  remain  lead  a  wandering  life  through 
their  native  wilds  and  woods. 

fTAMPA.    See  Spiritu  Santo.] 

TAMPAGAN,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcakSa  mayor  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Espana; 
situate  at  the  foot  of  a  sierra  of  inaccessible 
height.  It  produces  plenty  of  maize ;  cotton,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  make  their  clothes ;  and 
sugar-cane,  of  which  they  make  dust  and  loaf 
sugar.  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Tampamolon,  contains  55  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  z5  leagues  from  its  capital. 

TAMPAMOLON,  a  principal  and  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcabUa  mayor  of 
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Yalles  in  Nueva  Espftfia.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry 
temperatore,  abounding  in  erain,  nulfie,  and 
sn^r^eane,  of  which  they  make  hiar  sugar,  the 
pnncipal  branch  of  tfade,  and  on  which  the  set- 
tlement almost  solely  denend?.  It  has  a  veiy 
food  parish  church,  ana  a  convent  of  the  re- 
fiffious  of  San  Francisco,  and  40  families  of 
A^sxicanos  and  Guastecos  Indians,  who  alter- 
nately  exerdse  the  offices  of  the  republic,  not, 
however,  lonng  the  custom  of  living  dispersed, 
and  being  followed  in  this  example  by  the  Spa« 
niarda,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoc^s,  who  dwell  here, 
and  amount  to  60  more  fitmilies :  19  leagues  &« 
of  its  capital. 

TAMPASQUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Tamaeunchale  and 
of  the  same  alcaldia  mayor  as  the  former ;  situate 
in  a  glen  formed  by  various  mountains.  It  is  of 
a  mild  temperature,  and  inhabited  by  57  families 
€f  Guastecos  Indians,  the  religions  ftmctions  of 
the  flktce  being  discharged  by  a  priest  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco,  who  also  attends  many 
other  families  living  dispersed  in  the  district. 
Fourteen  leagues  from  the  capital. 

TAMPAIMl,  a  mountain,  celebrated  for  its 
rich  silver  mine,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Fa- 
eages,  and  now  in  the  province  of  La  P^z. 

TAMPIAGUITI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimienio  of  Caxamarquilla  in 
Peru. 

TAMPICO,  a  province  and  alcaUSa  mayor  of 
the  (Kingdom  of  Nueva  EspafSa,  and  one  of  the 
smaUest  and  least  lucrative.  It  is  of  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  produces  some  cochineal; 
sugar«*cane,  of  whidh  loaf  sugar  is  made ;  maize, 
honey,  wild  wax,  and  large  cattle,  of  which  they 
make  dried  meat.  But  its  principal  commerce 
was  formerly  in  salt,  and  fisn  which  they  used 
to  catch  in  a  river  of  this  name,  and  which,  when 
salted,  they  would  send  for  sale  to  other  juris- 
dictions,  or  export  in  the  vessels  coming  from 
Campeche :  this  commerce  has,  however,  entirely 
fallen  to  decay,  owing  to  the  excessive  price  at 
which  the  salt  was  latterly  procured.  They 
grow  here  a  portion  of  cotton,  of  which  they 
make  certain  woven  stuffs ;  and  in  exchange  of 
the  above  artides,  as  well  as  by  the  sale  of  some 
bulls,  does  the  whole  of  the  province  supply 
itself  with  such  necessaries  as  it  may  require. 
It  is  particularly  infested  with  venomous  in- 
sects, especiaUy  towards  the  territory  of  Otzu- 
luama. 

It  is  traversed  by  the  abundant  river  of  its 
name,  and  the  settlements  of  its  -district,  besides 
<he  eafiital,  ave  ihe  following : 


Tantoyuca, 

Santa  Catalina, 

San  Juan  Otontepec, 

Tamalinto, 

San  Nicolas, 

Chicomi, 

San  Pedro  Coyutla, 


Pobkcion  Nueva, 
8ta.    Maria   Otzu- 

luna, 
Tanjuco, 
Temporal, 
Santiago  Tanqniu- 
'    che. 


[Tamfico,  the  capital  of  the  aliove  province, 
is  of  the  same  name ;  situate  near  the  sea  on  a 
neck  of  land  formed  by  the  lake  of  its  name, 
and  the  Lake  of  Tamiagim,  about  S14  milea  n.o. 
of  Vera  Cruz.] 

Tamplico,  an  abundant  river  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  passes  through  it  into  the  N.  Sea, 
having  at  the  mouth  a  watdh-house  to  explore 
the  coast,  and  to  give  advice  to  Ae  cicMemayor 
of  vessels  as  they  appear.  On  the  9.  part  of 
this  river  is  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  In- 
dians, of  the  nation  of  the  Olives ;  who  are 
obliged  to  ferry  across  the  river  anyone  thBt 
riiay  apply,  they  being,  for  this  servioe,  free 
from  tribute. 

TAMPOAN,  a  settlement  of  Guastecos  In- 
dians in  the  head  settlement  of  the  ^strict  of 
Tamazunchale  and  tUcakSa  mayor  of  Yattes  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  consists  of  about  80  fomilies, 
inhabiting  a  level  and  beautiful  territory,  wa- 
tered by  the  large  river  Tanchanchin,  which  is 
formed  from  the  river  San  Marcos,  and  another 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountain  of  Tamul, 
and  then  forms  a  beautifol  fidl  in  a  part  of  the 
sierra  Gorda.  The  Indians  of  this  settlement 
take  care  of  the  canoes  for  passing  the  river, 
and,  by  this  service,  are  freed  fi*om  the  tribute. 
Five  leagues  o^'  its  head  settlemeitt. 

[TAM WORTH,  a  township  in  ^he  it .  pait  of 
Strafford  County,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1*766,  and  contains  266  inhalH* 
tants.l 

TANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reghnienio  of  Castro  Yirrevna  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  ViSac-in  the 
province  of  Yauyos. 

TANABO,  a  small  part  of  tiie  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  II.  91.  e.  coast,  and  the  e.  head,  between 
theport  Altabonita  and  that  of  Sebayas. 

TANACO,  Santa  Crus  ob,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Arantzan 
and  alcaUia  mayor  of  Valladdid,  in  the  provinoe 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  R  contains  JB 
families  or  Indians,  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  cutting  wood,  tklnicating  earthenware^ 
and  making  saddle-trees. 

TANAOO,  San  Migubl  de,  another  settle- 
nent  in  the  head  settlemeitt  of  the  district  and 
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okaMa  majfor  ef  Zacatl&n  in  Nue?a  Espafia : 
SIX  leati^es  from  its  capital. 

TAN ACOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guailas  in  Peru,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Cotaparazo. 

TANAPATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akiddia  mayor  of 
Tehuantepec  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  an  hot 
temperature,  isodtainsa  convent  of  the  order  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  160  taroiUes  of  Indians  (in- 
cluding those  of  the  wards  of  its  district),  who 
trade  in  seeds  and  in  breeds  of  large  eattle. 
Fourteen  leaffues  e.  of  its  capitel. 

TANASBE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  where  the 
English  have  a  fort,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
this  name. 

Tanasee.  This  river  runsn.  w.  and  enters 
the  Cherokees.  [The  more  proper  name  is  Te- 
VESSEE,  which  see.] 

[TANBANTY  Bav,  'on  <he  coast  of  Brazil, 
has  a  good  road,  sheltered  by  the  sands  that  lie 
off  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  It  is  one  of 
those  places  between  Point  Negro  and  Point 
Luena.J 

TANCANHUICHI,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Tampamolon  and 
uktddia  mai^or  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  in  a 
rou^h  temtory,  and  surrounded  by  mountains, 
ravines,  and  glens.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
curate,  contains  1700  families  of  Mexicanos  and 
Ouastecos  Indians,  and  some  of  Spaniards,  Mus^ 
ieesj  and  Mulattoes,  all  well  instructed  in  their 
religion  through  'the  care  of  D.  Juan  Santos  de 
Mendoza,  who  was  once  curate  there,  and  who 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guages.   Fourteen  leagues  s.  €.  of  the  capital. 

'TANCHANACO,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tamaznnchale 
and  nlcaldia  mm/or  of  Valles  in  Nue^a  Espafia. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature ;  annexed  to 
the  euraov  of  the  settlement  of  Aquismon.  It 
contains  35  families  ef  Indians,  and  is  situate  aft 
Ae  foot  of  the  nerta  Madre,  five  leagues  fi^m 
its  head  settlement.  At  a  small  distance,  in  the 
loftiest  part  of  the  5terra,  is  a  ranckeria  of  Pames 
Indians,  who  amount  to  80  souls,  none  of  whom 
have  -been  reduced  to  the  iaith. 

TANCHE,  a  prinoipal  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  ^t  the  idcaUSia  maywr  of  Villalta 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  75  fiimilies  of 
Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  w.  by  s.  of  its  ca- 


TANCONAx  a  credc  of  the  coast  of  the  S. 


Sea,  in  4fae  district  of  the  proirince  and  eorregt- 
ndento  of  Arica  in  Peru. 

TANCUR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
.  corregimierUo  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Churin. 

TANDIL,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru ;  near  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

TANBiii.  This  river  runs  n.  n.  w.  then  tmms 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  the  Pata- 
gones. 

[TANBLA,  or  TowfiLA,  a  tract  of  shore  on 
the  w,  coast  of  Mexico,  on  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
commencing  near  the  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  about  six 
miles  within  the  land,  bearing  n.  e.  and  s.  n>.  with 
the  burning  mountain  of  Lacatecolula,  about  16 
miles  up  the  river  Limpa.j 

TANEPLANTA,  a  river  of  the  provmce  of 
Mexico  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains,  runs  e.  and,  unitmg  itself  with 
the  river  of  Los  Remedies,  changes  its  name  to 
Ouadalupe,  until  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Mexico 
by  the  brid^  of  the  same  name. 

[TANEYTOWN,  a  small  post-town  of  Maiy-^ 
land,  in  Frederick  County,  between  Pinev  Run 
and  Pine  Creek,  on  which  are  a  number  or  mills 
and  some  iron-works.  It  lies  18  miles  n.  by  e. 
of  Frederickstown,  and  96  w.  s.  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia.] 

TANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  -province  and 
carregimienio  of  Pastes  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  in  the  road  which  leads  down  from  the 
province  of  Popay&n. 

TANGANZIQUARO,  a  settlement  of  the> 
alcakUa  mayor  of  Zamora  in  Nueva  Espafia; 
situate  in  a  ulaifi  between  two  crystalline  rivers, 
which  rise  n-om  two  fountains  close  to  the  set- 
tlement, and  there  irrigate  the  land,  making  it 
to  bear  wheat,  maize,  and  lentils,  the  branches 
of  its  commerce.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
as  being  situate  in  the  sierra,  and  is  surrounded 
by  gardens,  which  produce  many  fruits  and  gar- 
den herbs.  The  population  is  composed  of  98 
families  of  Spaniards,  and  74  of  Indians.  Six. 
leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  founded  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  val- 
ley, from  whence  it  has  its  name. 

Tango,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  of  Popay&n.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  p&ramo  of  Guanacas,  and  after  a  short 
course  enters  the  Caquati. 

[TANGOLA,  an  island  in  the  N.   Pacific 
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Ocean,  and  on  the  w.  coaBt  of  Nuevo  Mteico;  aC* 
fording  ffood  anchonupe  and  plenty  of  wood  and 
water,  it  is  about  oO  miles  w.  of  Guatimala. 
it  is  also  named  Tancolatango.] 

TANGOR,  a  setuement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Caina. 

TANGOTANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  akakUa  mayor  of  Tecoantepec  in 
Nueva  EJspana;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S. 
Sea.  between  the  rivers  Aguatulco  and  Cayola. 

TANGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de 
ranada. 

TANGUALO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  eorregimiento  of  Tacunga  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

[TANGUEYjOr  Tongue y,  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Chile  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  is  35  miles  firom 
Limari,  and  in  lat.  SO""  16'  3b''  s.'] 

TANGUIER,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  United  States  ; 
oetween  Rage  Cape  and  the  Shoals  of  Mal- 
voilin. 

TANICUCHI,  a  large  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  eorregimiento  of  Tacunga  in  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  w.  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  and  which  flows  down  firom  the 
paramo  of  Elenesia.  It  is  id.  of  Mulahalo,  and 
n.  of  Saquisili,  in  lat.  47'  3(K'  s. 

TANJUCO,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Otzulama,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  abounding  in  ve- 
nomous insects  and  animals ;  contains  only  12 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  on  the  frontier  of  the 
barbarous  Chichimecos.  In  it  reside  two  sol- 
diers, payed  bv  the  king,  to  command  and  direct 
the  Indians  who  are  enlisted  as  militia,  to  re- 
strain the  incursions  of  the  aforesaid  infidels,  and 
to  give  the  necessary  intelligence  to  the  compa- 
nies residing  at  the  rort  of  Tampico.  At  a  small 
distance  from  its  head  settlement. 

[TANKAWAYS,  or  Tanks,  Indians  of  N. 
America,  who  have  no  land,  nor  claim  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  any,  nor  have  any  particular 
place  of  abode,  but  are  always  moving,  alter- 
nately occupying  the  country  watered  by  Uie 
Trinity,  Braces,  and  Coleraao,  towards  Santa 
F£.  In  their  dress  they  resemble  the  Cancers 
and  Hietans,  but  all  in  one  horde  or  tribe.  Their 
number  of  men  is  estimated  at  about  SOO ;  are 
ffood  hunters,  kill  buffalo  and  deer  with  the  bow, 
-nave  the  best  breed  of  horses,  are  alternately 
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friends  and  enemies  of  the  SjMmiards.     They 

Slant  nothing,  but  live  upon  wild  fruits  and 
esh ;  are  strong,  athletic  people,  and  excellent 
horsemen.  They  supply  tradera  with  deer-kins, 
tallow,  rues,  and  tongues.] 

TANLAGUA,  a  very  lofty  mountain  or  pa- 
ramoy  ever  covered  with  snow,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  n.  of  this  capital.  At  its  skirt  rune  a 
tolerably  large  river,  wnich  has  the  virtue  of  pe- 
trifying every  thing  by  its  waters,  and  near  to  it 
are  some  very  rich  estates ;  one  of  which  i&  of 
the  same  name,  and  another  called  ConrogaL 

TANOS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  religious  of  San  Francisco  in  tbe 

Srovince  of  Moqui,and  of  the  kingdom  of  Nuefo 
[exico. 

TANPISCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  <^  Guate- 
mala. It  runs  s.  and  enters  tte  Pacific  Sea  to 
the  e.  of  the  town  of  Nicoya. 

TANQUAYALAB,  a  settlement  of  tbe  jum- 
diction  and  alcaUia  mayor  of  Yalies  in  Nueva 
Espana ;  situate  in  a  lofty  plain.    It  is  of  a  dry 
and  hot  temperature  and  scarce  of  water  ;  fvo- 
duces  much  maize,  calabashes,  French  beans, 
firuits,  and  su^^-caqes,  of  which  they  make  loa^ 
sugar,  in  which  consists  their  commerce;  also 
they  make  ba^  of  pita  and  of  palm,  of  great 
beauty.     In   its    district   are   various  rancAor, 
formed  by  some  Indians  and  -Mulattoes,  and  in 
which  are  some  large  breeds  of  neat  cattle  and 
horses.    It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  of  San 
Francisco,  contains  143  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and 
70  of  firee   Negroes  and  Mulattoes.     Eleven 
leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

TANQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Canete  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  thd 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chilca. 

TANQUIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcaUHa  mayor  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Eispafia ; 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  river  called  Del  Desa- 
guadero.  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  Tampamolon,  of  an  hot  and  diy 
temperature ;  produces  some  seeds  and  firuits,  by 
which  the  natives  maintain  themselves,  althougn 
not  less  by  the  breed  of  large  cattle,  and  is  very 
small,  containing  only  17  fiimilies  of  Indians, 
who  will  not  permit^  any  Spaniards  to  settk 
amongst  them,  nor  even  any  other  class  of 
people.    Twenty  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TANQUYUCHE,  Santiago  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Otzulama  and  filcaUUa  mayor  of  Tampico  ia 
Nueva  Espana.    It  contains  60  fiunilies  of  In- 
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diftns ;  and  is  five  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

[TANSA,  a  branch  of  the  river  Mobile. 
Three  leagues  below  the  Alabama  Braneh.] 

TANTAMAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corre^miento  of  Huamalies  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  uie  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chavin 
de  Pariarca. 

TANTIMA,  S.  JuAK  nn^  a  principal  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia 
mayor  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  EspaAa.  It  is  of  a 
hot  temperature,  situate  amongst  some  rouffh 
serranias;  contains  583  families  of  Indians,  who 
occupy  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
canes,  of  which  they  make  honqr  and  loaf-sugar ; 
and  in  the  above  number  are  included  the  In- 
dians of  the  four  small  wards  of  ks  district. 
Fifteen  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settlement.^ 

TANTC)YUCA,  a  settlement  and  capital  of 
the  same  alcakUa  mayor  as.  the  former,  it  is  of 
a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  its  population  being 
composed  of  306  families  of  Mexicanos  and  Guas- 
tecos  Indians,  and  150  of  Spaniards;  whose  com- 
merce consisted  in  salt,  which  was  brought  in 
vessels  firom  Campeche  to  the  port  of  Tampico, 
and  which  they  immediately  exchanged  with  the 
other  jurisdictions  for  other  necessaries.  This 
traffic  has,  however,  fallen  away  completely, 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  salt;  and 
thus  th^  settlement  as  well  as  the  district  has 
fallen  greatly  into  decay,  the  inhabitants  having, 
for  their-  livelihood,  put  into  work  some  sugar- 
engines,  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  and  some 
grains.  It  has  a  good  convent  of  Augustins,  and 
to  these  the  curacy  belonged  before  the  arrival 
of  the  clergy,  oixty  leagues  it.  e.  by  n.  of 
Mexico. 

TANZITARO  Y  PIZANDARO,  an  akaldia 
mayor  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acw.  It  is  35  leagues  long  from  e.  to  w.  and  32 
wide  from  ii.  to  s.  The  temperature  is  generally 
cold,  although  there  are  some  mild  and  hot  parts. 
It  abounds  very  much  in  waters,  which  although 
they  render  the  territory  fertile,  are  the  cause  of 
great  sickness.  It  produces  many  kinds  of  grain, 
especially  rice,  with  which  it  supplies  the  other 
jurisdictions;  and  also  honey,  fruit,  and  some 
cattle. 

Tanzitaro  t  Pizandaro,  the  capital,  is  si- 
tuate on  the  hiehest  part  of  the  sierra  of  Mecho- 
ac&n ;  on  which  account  it  is  extremely  cold, 
snow  constantly  frUing  here  when  it  rains  in  other 
parts ;  and  this  snow  lasts  on  the  ground  tUlthe 
ceturn  of  summer.  It  enjoys  a  very  pure  and 
salutary  air,  and  has  abundance  of  tiie  most  d^ 


licious  waters,  which  ^sh  from  the  heights  of 
the  sierra.  Its  inhabitants  are  5B  families  of 
Spaniards,  105  of  Indians,  and  15  of  Mulattoes 
and  Mustees.  It  has  a  convent  of  Franciscans, 
and  is  187  miles  o.  of  Mexico. 

The  other  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction  are^. 

Acagiiato,  Xhlpa, 

Apazingan,  Pinzandaro, 

Paraquaro,  Santa  Ana  Tetlama, 

San  «luan  de  los  P1&-    Santiago  Thomatian,. 
tanos,  Alina. 

Sta.  Ana  Amatl&n,  Tepalcatepec 

TANZOZOB,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  (deal' 
dia  mayor  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate 
in  the  craggy  part  of  the  sierra^  where  the  soil 
produces  nothing.  It  is  situate  in  the  limits  di- 
viding this  alcaUia  from  that  of  Cadreita ;  and  is 
SO  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

[TAOO,  the  most  s.  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  10  leagues  in 
circuit,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  12  leagues.] 

[TAOS,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Nuevo 
Mexico ;  which  Humboldt  states  to  be  placed  in 
the  old  maps  62  leagues  too  &r  ».  under  lat.  40^. . 
Population  8900.] 

[Taos  Village,  is  situate  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
grand  river  E^l  Norte,  about  67  miles  if.  of 
Santa  F£,  capital  of  Nuevo  Mexico.  It  is  be- 
lieved at  New  Mexico  that  the  river  which  rises 
to  the  ft.  e.  of  this  village,  and  receives  the  river 
Mora,  is  the  same  whicn  in  Louisiana  is  cidled 
the  Red  River.  This  last,  joining  the  Oxen  and 
Black  River,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  below  Fort 
Adams.  This  village  is  in  lat.  37^  19^  ».  and 
long.  IM""  36' ».] 

[TAOUKA,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean^ 
one  of  the  Society  Islands.  Lat.  14^  29^  s%  Long. 
144^59^«.] 

TAPACARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru. 

TAPACRIC,  a  large  and  ancient  settlement 
of  Peru,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  which  extended  itself  from  the  lake  Titi- 
caca  to  the  source  of  the  river  Chopare,  for  more 
than  40  leagues.  It  had  its  peculiar  princes,  the 
last  of  whom  was  named  Cari,  and  who  delivered 
himself  up  with  all  his  vassals  to  Capac-Yupan? 
qui,  fifth  monarch  of  the  Incas.  It  is  now  a  mi- 
serable village ;  situate  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Condorillo.     [In  lat.  18**  10^  s.] 

TAPACROYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rcy  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
Sf  coi^t  of  the  Bay  ofTapicu. 
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TAPACURES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  IndialiB 
but  little  known,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  They 
dwell  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river  Sara,  and  on  the 
n.  of  the  nation  of  the  Chiquitos  and  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

Tapacitres,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
province  of  Charcas  in  the  kipgdom  of  Peru* 

TAPAGURO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
andicmiainsh^  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  toe  coast,  runs  &,  and  enters  the  sea  dobe 
to  Cape  San  Agustin. 

TAPADO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
capkdnskip  of  Tamaraca  in  Brazil,  which  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  river  Doce  and  the  town  of  Olinda. 

TAPAHANOCK,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Yii^inia  in  N.  America,  and  of 
King  and  Queen's  County,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Rapahanock,  near  where  this  enters  the 
sea. 

TAPAIRIHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Acobamba. 

TAPA JOCOS.    See  Topayos. 

TAPALAGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
akaUia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

TAPANACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
lime,  near  the  coast  of  the  N.^ea,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Tarena. 

TAPANATEPEC,  a  setdement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  akaU6a  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Quelenes,  and  in  the  interior  of  a 
bay  of  the  S.  Sea,  according  to  the  description 
given  by  the  Pr.  Thomas  Gage.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  delightful  settlements  in  that 
country,  abounding  in  flesh,  fowl,  fruits,  and 
fish,  and  the  latter  mm  being  near  to  a  river  and 
to  the  sea ;  nor  is  it  without  excellent  pastures, 
wherein  are  large  breeds  of  cattle ;  nor  without 
groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  other 
fruits. 

TAPANZAQUECO,  a  settlement  of  the  ii^ 
cabUa  mayor  of  Villalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
is  of  a  cotd  temperature,  contains  5S  mmilies  of 
Indians,  and  is  IS  leagues  w.  by  ^.  of  its  capital. 

TAPAOY,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Amatl&n  and  alcaSUia  mayor  of 
Guauchinango  in  Nueva  Espana. 

TAPAQUIRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Spanish  Guayana  or  Nueva 
Anduucia;  [situate  alx>ut  12  miles  s»  of  the  river 
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Orinoco^  and  about  41  s.w*  of  St.  Tome^  and  e. 
of  the  city  of  real  Corona.J 

Tapaquire,  a  small  nver  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  of  Nueva  Andalucia, 
which  runs  if«  and  enters  the  Orinoco ;  on.  which 
the  fi^rmer  settlement  is  situate. 

TAPARI,  Barba  OB,  a  sand^bank  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Ma^ 
ranan  in  Brazil,  on  the  side  of  the  large  shoal  of 
Coroa. 

TAPARICA,  a  larj^  island  of  the  Bay  of 
Todos  Santos  or  Bahm  in  Brazil;  the  lai^t, 
most  popidous,  and  fertile  of  all  those  in  that 
bay;  As  it  has  the  continent  on  the  e.  side,  tiw 
isl«id  defends  the  enlrance  of  the  bay,  the  i» 
tance  between  the  idand  and  the  main-land  that 
is  between  this  island  and  Point  St.  Antonio, 
beine  7i  miles.  Upon  the  point  or  extremity  is 
the  mrt  of  San  Antonio,  and  a  settlement  called 
La  Ciudad  Vieja,  in  lat.  13^  s, 

TAPA Y,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiefUo  of  Collahuas  in  Peru ;  aonexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Madiig^ 

TAPAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe  and 
corregimicnto  <tf  Chancay,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  fei*mer ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set- 
tlem^t  of  Sayan. 

fTAPAYOS,  or  Tapajos.    See  Tapoyabs.] 

TAPAYULA,  San  Francisco  nn,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  dklrid  of  Za- 
potitlan,  and  alcaUia  mayor  of  Zaeatlan  in  Nueva 
Espa^.    Two  leagues  from  ita  head  settlement 

TAPE.    See  Guaira. 

Tape.  Some  mountains  of  the  province  and 
TOvemment  of  Paraguay,  between  the  river  Te- 
boropi,  and  the  Rio  Grande  of  the  ctpkrinship  of 
Rev  in  Brazil. 

TAPERADAS  BOCAS,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Pari  in  Brazil,  oa 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonaa,  and  ia 
the  arm  formed  by  the  island  of  Marsyo. 

TAPES,  a  settlement  of  the  provinee  and  cap- 
tainship  of  Rejr  in  BrazS,  cm  the  shore  of  tne 
river  Tebiquari. 

TAPIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de 
Granada,  on  the  shove  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
river  Cauca. 

Tafia,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucwn&n  and  kingdom  of 
Peru,  in  tho  district  and  Jurisdiction  of  Uie  cen- 
tal, on  the  shore  of  the  nver  Choromoroa* 

Tapia,  another,  of  the  province  and  govevn* 
ment  of  Gnayana  or  Nueva  Andidneia;  situate 
on  the  8hc»e  c^the  river  Arvi. 
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Tapia,  a  river  of  the  game  province  and  king- 
dom  as  tiie  former  settlement.  It  runs  s,  s,  e, 
and  enters  the  Choromoros. 

Tafia,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Valdivia. 

TAPICU,  Bay  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  cmiainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  between  the 
Bay  or  Tajay  and  the  island  of  Bepitanga. 

Tapicu,  a  river  of  the  province  and  aq^tam" 
ship  of  Marafion  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  between 
the  rivers  Mejari  and  Masseita,  and  lenters  the 
sea  in  the  Bm  of  Marafian. 

TAPICURO,  a  settlement  of  th^  {Province  and 
captamsMp  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  near  its 
mouth. 

Tapicuro.  This  river  rises  near  the  coast, 
runs  nearly  due  f .  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  Ponica  and  Cape  Color. 

TAPICURU,  a  river  of  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior, runs  If.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  captainship  of  Marafian,  opposite  the 
island  of  San  Luis. 

TAPILULA,  a  settlement  of  the  akaiUMa  mayor 
of  Los  Zogues  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

TAPION,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo in  the  French  part ;  situate  between  the 
Petit  Goave  and  Trou  de  Juan  Roger. 

TAPIROZA,  EsTBBCHo  de,  a  strait  or  chan- 
nel formed  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Marafian, 
by  the  island  San  Luis  with  the  continent,  and 
defended  by  the  castle  and  fort  of  Santa  Maria. 

TAPISI,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  which  rises  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Cocamas,  or  Conomamas,  to  the  s.  runs 
n.  for  more  than  25  leagues,  and  then  forms 
a  lake  which  is  known  by  the  same  name.  It 
afterwards  pursues  from  a  it.  to  a  n.  w.  course, 
and  enters  tne  Ucayale  in  lat.  5^  IS^  s. 

TAPITAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Gair&  and  government  of  Paraguay  in  Peru ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parana,  and  on 
the  skirt  of  the  jterra  of  Maracavu. 

TAPO,  a^  rapid  river,  called  also  Tarma,  in 
Peru,  as  being  on  the  confines  of  this  province, 
on  the  e.  part.  It  is  only  passable  in  the  part 
called  El  mlzadero  de  Chancha-Mayu  in  baisas, 
or  rafts,  made  of  reeds. 

TAPOAN A,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazu.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  between  the  settlement  of  Paraiba 
of  the  s.  and  the  Irutiba. 

TAPOCALMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Chile;  situate  on  the  coast  and  at  the  point  of 
its  name ;  between  the  river  Bichuquen  and  the 
shoals  of  Rapel. 

TAPOCAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieiUo  of  Tomind  in  Peru. 

TAPORICA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  ciip- 
tainship  of  Todos  Santos,  and  in  the  entrance  of 
the  bay. 

TAPORO,  a  settlement  of  the  government  of 
Maracaibo  and  province  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

TAPOUCHAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  on  the  shore 
of  a  river. 

TAPOYAES,  Tapayos,  Tapois,  or  Tapa- 
JOS  J  a  river  of  the  captainship  of  Matto  Grosco. 
It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Itenes  or  Ytenese 
Indians,  runs  s.  s.  w.  and  enters  the  river  Itenes, 
about  SO  miles  n. ».  of  Fort  de  Pi'incipe  de  Beira. 

[This  magnificent  river,  which  derives  its 
copious  sources,  flowing  through  numerous  large 
branches,  from  the  abovementioned  eaptainshw, 
runs  n.  between  the  Madeira  and  the  Chingu 
for  300  leagues,  flowing  into  the  Amazonas,  in 
lat.  2^  87'  s.  and  lonp.  54*>  36'  w.  which  is  nearly 
the  geo^phical  position  of  the  town  of  Santa- 
rem ;  situate  about  20  miles  e.  of  its  mouth,  And 
360 ».  from  the  city  of  Para.    In  some  of  the 

Slains  in  which  this  river  rises,  are  those  called 
^arexis,  that  is  firom  an  Indian  nation  which  inha- 
bits them.  These  plains  occupy  a  vast  space,  not 
level,  but  formed  ^  undulating  heaps  of  sand  and 
light  earth,  resembling  large  waves.  The  spectator 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  them  ever  sees  betore  him 
a  distant  and  extended  mount ;  he  advances  to- 
wards it  by  a  gentle  and  long   declivity,  tra- 
verses  the  plain,  and  advances  by  an  ascent 
equally  gentle,  until  he  gains  imperceptibly  the 
heights  he  saw ;  another  eminence  then  presents 
itself,  and  he  proceeds  with  the  same  recurring 
circumstances.    The  soil  of  these  wide  plains  i» 
sand^,  and  so  light  that  loaded  beasts  in  passing 
sink  into  it  so  much  as  to  impede  their  progress. 
The  pasturage  is  poor,  consisting  of  a  grass  com- 

I>osed  of  wiry  stalks  a  foot  high,  and  small  rough 
ancet-shaped  leaves;  the  anitnaJs  in  grazing 
pluck  them  up  with  the  roots  covered  with  sand ; 
on  this  account  the  passage  by  land  is  diflicult 
and  tedious ;  though,  on  finding  any  of  the 
streams,  which  abound  in  these  plains,  there  is 
grass  and  other  mild  herbage,  which  alTord  them 
tolerable  pasturage.] 
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fThe  plains  of  Parezit  forfU,  to  a  large  extent 
and  breadth)  the  Mmmit  of  those  high  moiiiitaiiiB 
of  the  same  name,  and  are  situate  on  some  of  the 
asiost  elevated  knd  in  all  Brasil.  In  these  pltens 
and  mountains  are  the  origins  of  many  yenr 
large  rivers,  rwhicih  flow  down  from  theib  Gtt  aU 
sides ;  the  Paraguay,  its  #eU  in  its  own  nume- 
rous heads,  the  prineip^  of  which  are,  the  Jaucli^ 
the  Sjpotuba,  and  the  Cuiaba ;  and  the  Madeira, 
Which  is  the  largest  river  that  flows  itolo  the 
AiHazonas  on  the  b.  has  some  of  its  gottrces  iii 
these  mountains,  though  its  most  remote  sources 
are  in  the  mountidns  to  the  it.  of  Potosi  in 
Peru. 

The  Tapajoa,  flowing  in  a  dii^ection  eohti^ 
to  that  of  the  i^Ve-iiaiSed  river  (the  Paraguay) 
rises  in  these  mountains.  Its  easternmost  bimiidi 
is  the  river  Arinos,  which  entwines  its  souses 
with  those  of  the  Cuiaba  at  a  shiMrt  distatice  from 
those  of  the  Pmnguav.  The  river  Aritaos  has 
a  v>.  branchy  called  Kio  Negm^  firom  whieh^  to 
the  point  Whel*e  it  Is  navigable,  there  is  a  pae- 
sage  of  eight  leagues  6vep4and  to  the  nVer 
Cuiaba,  befow  its  upper  and  greatest  iaUs ;  vadj 
in  lih^  manner,  from  the  Annos  itsdif  the  pas* 
sage  to  the  same  pert  of  the  tiver  Cuiaba  is  12 
leagues. 

The  Arinos  is  aurMbrotfs  at  its  sprinas,  and  in 
1747  the  mines  of  Stata  lisabd  Were  discovered 
ill  it,  but  immediately  abandoned^  as  not  answer- 
'  ing  the  expectations  created  ill  those  fiM:iinat# 
times  by  the  rreat  quantities  of  gold  drawn  froih 
the  mines  of  Cuiaba  hnd  Mattb  Groseo.  Thb 
lands  were  infested  by  dangetous  tribes  of  war- 
like Indians. 

The  river  Sumidouro  emptiiss  itself  on  the  Si 
side  into  the  Arinos,  and  ltd  souhie  being  a  shett 
distance  fit>m  that  of  the  Sjrpotuba,  a  laige  far. 
branch  of  the  Paraguay,  th^  is  an  eaay  eom- 
muttication  finom  one  river  to  the  otheh  The 
famou§  discoverer)  Joao  de  Sousa  Echevedo,  is 
1746  made  this  passage :  he  descended  the  river 
Cuiaba,  and  sailing  up  the  Sypotuba  tb  its  V^ 
sources,  he  there  passed  his  cadbes  over*land  into 
the  Sumidouro,  which  he  navigated^  following 
the  current,  notwithstanding  that  the  rivet*  rslns 
for  some  distance  ubder  ground,  and  thence  de- 
rives its  appellation.  After  this,  he  passed  into 
the  Arinos,  and  thence  into  the  Tapajos,  where 
he  surmounted  the  ihlls,  thou^  more  diffifeutl 
than  those  of  the  Madeira,  and  discovered  many 
symptoms  of  gold  in  the  river  of  Tres  Barraa^  a 
9.  arm  of  the  Tapajos,  100  leagues  below  the 
springs  of  the  Arinos.  West  of  the  Sumidouro, 
and  in  the  plains  of  Parexis,  the  river  Xacura- 


tina  has  its  origin  to  the  n.  of  the  river  Jaufu : 
it  is  fiunous  for  a  lahe^  situate  in  dne  of  itB 
branches,  where  every  year  is  produced  a  great 
quantitf  of  salt^  whtcn  is  a  constimt  cause  of  war 
among  the  Indians.    Some  navigators  mahe  the 
Xaeurutiaa  an  arm  of  the  Arinos,  and  others  of 
the  Sumidoiiro.    In  these  plains  of  Parens,  (er<* 
minuting  to  the  U.  in  the  high  ifiountaiiis  as  de* 
nokttiaated,  whii^h,  extending  SOO  leagues  ih  a 
If.  n.  w.  direction,  front  the  Guapore  at  a  ikiaAte 
of  Id  or  SO  leagaes,  spriilfls  the  ti^r  Juiaena, 
between  the  heads  of  tne  Jalll*a  and  ibto  Gvs* 

Cre^  a  Iea|[ue  w,  of  the  foltner  and  two  e.  of  Uie 
ter.    This  rivet*,  the  largest  Md  weatternmoit 
branch  of  the  Tapajoe,  rises  in  hA.  14^  42^  i. 
SO  leagues  9.  n .  e.  of  Villa  Bella,  and,  rulmiiiff 
n.  ISO  leagues,  flows  into  the  Arino%  andiHth 
it  forms  the' bed  (tf  the  Tapigoe. 
^  The  Juruena  receives  on  both  ndes  mal^ttisll 
rivers^  thos^  fitmi  the  w.  afibrding  laany  pmdi- 
cable  communications  by  shoit  pnraffiyif  dver- 
ladd  with  the  Guapore  and  its  eeniheot  streaiis. 
The  ufipemiost  of  theie,  which  is  nearest  to  YiUa 
Bella,  is  the  Securiu,  navigable  even  &%re,  aai 
almost  td  its  souire.    This  is  a  leagae  il.  of  the 
principal  source  of  the  river  Salnuei,  Whid^  a 

Suatielr  of  a  league  from  its  head,  is  three  yards 
eep  and  five  broad.  Thus  sailtlig  iqi  the  Ju- 
ruena into  the  Securiu,  and  Making  fr«)tai  itft 
sourte  the  short  land-passage  of  a  leaM^  U  Vie 
Sararev  thd  navigatof  may  reach  Yilb  Bella  is 
Ifess  than  ewht  days,  without  asty  olhct  obsiack 
than  thht  of  the  iail  fbtwed  fay  the  Sarafe^  thM 
leagiles  below  its  source,  where  it  pi^ed^ildes 
itself  from  the  Parexis  mountains  oit  Ine  w.  slope : 
this  difficulty  mav  be  surmdanted  in  detail^  or  bj 
at  once  passing  the  four  leagues,  for  the  Salaie 
from  its  foil  becomes  immediately  navigable  to 
the  capital  of  Matto  Groeso.  A  league  ft.  of  ths 
source  of  the  Saltu^  is  the  first  head  of  the  river 
Gralera,  the  second  confluent  of  the  6aapM«  be- 
low Villa  Bella ;  and  a  league  e.  of  the  salnfe 
head  rises  the  Ema,  a  «.  bhmeh  of  the  Securin, 
aSbrdinff  equal  focility  bf  communication.  The 
Galera  n^  three  other  sources  fi.  of  the  fret  in 
the  plains  of  the  Pareais,  all  ample  stroans ;  the 
last  and  most  n.  called  Sahara,  is  distant  little 
more  than  a  league  froth  the  source  of  tli#  tiver 
Juina,  a  large  w.  branch  of  the  Juruena.  Tlitt% 
W  the  Juina  and  the  Securing  with  a  ttomia^  of 
nre  or  six  leagues,  so  as  to  pass  the  fills  of  the* 
Galera  oh  the  o.  scarp  of  the  roouAtain,  the  Jo-  . 
ruena  may  be  connected  with  the  Ouapoiek 

Lastfy.  the  JuruMm  may  be  hivigated  t0  its 
upper  fall,  which  is  within  two  leagntes  of  iis  own] 
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[aouire.  The  &U  is  formed  by  two  spiall  le^ps, 
file  river  being,  even  in  this  part,  30  yards  broad 
and  of  ffreat  depth ;  from  hence  downwfirds  it 
iows  with  great  r^dity,  yet  its  fiiUs  itrf  not 

J*eater,  ^nd  are  mofe  passable,  than  those  of  the 
rinos.  With  the  same  cjreumstancea,  and  by 
similar  short  If^nd-passages,  a  communication  is 
practicable  from  the  Juruena  with  the  rivers 
Guapore  and  Jauru,  which  i^re  to  the  e.  of  it,  al- 
though these  two  rivers  precipitate  themselves 
from  the  s.  side  ef  the  Paresis  mountains,  where 
they  rise,  and  immediately  fbno  i^uoieroiis  and 
extensive  fiills. 

From  the  geogfnphica)  potion  of  the  Tepa- 
jos,  it  is  evident  that  this  nver  feoilitates  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  fr(>m  the  maritime  city  of 
Para  to  the  mines  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Cufaiba, 
by  me^s  of  its  large  branches,  the  Juruena  and 
Arinos.  If  the  short  p<|ssages  over-land  should 
be  fouiid  troublesome  t^  dn^  owoes,  the  goods 
may  he  forwarded  iqiKpe^iatel^  on  mules.  This 
n^Yigation  to  Matto  Grosso  is  i^t  le^st  000  leacues 
shorter  than  that  perfomied  thrciugh  the  Mamira 
and  Guapore;  it  is  co|iseq|iently  less  tedious 
and  expensive,  and  equally  advantageous  to  tiia 
mine^  of  Cuiaba.  Xne  navigi^tiMA  of  the  river 
Tf^paJQs  might  lead  also  tQ  l>ew  discoveries  in 
the  yast  unexploradl  psirt^  of  this  river,  up  to  its 
enti^nce  into  the  plams  of  the  Pf^rexis,  9m  their 
products  might  ^aa  i^  those  of  th^  extensive  re- 
gions on  the  Amazonas.  Besides  this,  the  river 
IS  known  to  be  auriferous  for  a  great  pert  of  its 
course :  it  is  hnowp  al^,  that,  pa9si{ig  from  the 
Juruena  into  its  w.  arm,  thf[  rivar  Qaimurare,  and 
the  heads  of  the  riv^r  J^pjiaiy  or  P^s  Cwdesa, 
which,  runniu^  in  broad  streams  dowp  the  e.  side 
ef  the  Parexis  Mountains,  enters  tl|e  Madeira, 
there  are  mines  which  have  inspired  great  hopes, 
though  but  lately  seen,  fifter  a  fruitless  searca  of 
SOyears. — MaweU  Tr^mfs-^ 

[Tapoyaei  Indians.    See  Taputes.] 

[TAPPAHANNOCJL  a  post-town  end  port 
of  entry  of  Virgiuifi  iu  fiSs^x  (bounty,  between 
Dangerfield  on  the  fi.  i^d  Ifoskin's  Creek  on  the 
t.  and  on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  Rappahannock  River, 
45  ipiles  from  Richmond,  46  frpip  Williamsburg, 
and  37  from  Fre4ericlf;shuvg-.  It  Is  also  callM 
Hobbes'  Ho}e ;  which  see.  It  is  laid  out  rem- 
larly,  on  a  rich  plain,  and  eoqtaias  about  IDO 
houses,  an  episcopal  ehi)reh,  a  court-house,  and 
g^pl;  but  is*  rather  unhealthy.  The  exports  for 
one  year,  ending  September  9P,  17M,  amounted 
to  the  yahie  of  160,673  dolbirs  J 

[TAPPAN,  a  town  of  New  York,  in  the  s.t. 
part  of  Qrfmge  Cqunty,  ^bout  ^r  ^Mles  from 
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the  n.  bank  of  Hudson^  River,  and  at  die  r. 
of  the  Tappan  Sea.  Hem  h  a  reformed  Pratasa 
taat  Dutch  ehureh.  Major  Andre,  adjutani. 
genenU  of  the  British  army,  suffered  here  as  a 
^g^f  October  9, 1780 ;  having  been  taken  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  after  concerting  a  plan  with 
M^or-general  Arnold  for  delivering  up  West 
Point  to  the  British.] 

[Tappan  Sea,  or  Bay,  a  dilatation  of  Hud^^ 
son's  River,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  omuMite 
the  town  of  Tappan,  and  82  miles  n.  of  New 
York  City ;  immediately  «.  of  and  adjoining  Ha* 
verstraw  Bav.  It  is  10  miles  lon^  and  four  wide, 
and  has  on  tae  n.  side  foae  quarries  of  a  reddish 
free^stone,  used  for  buildings  and  grave-stones ; 
which  are  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  pro* 
prietem.    See  Stbep  Rooks.] 

TAPU,  a  settlement  q£  the  province  and  catm 
fegiadento  of  Tama  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  tihe 
curaey  of  the  settlement  of  Acobamba. 

7apu,  anoiher  settlement,  in  this  provino -^^ 
hiagdom.  ^-'-^^ 

TAPUAS,  a  village  of  the  Pevtnguese,  in  the 
Movinee  and  etffUmt^ip  of  Maraaan  «id  king* 
dom  ef  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
9ay  of  Maiafian. 

TAPUCA,  a  ^mall  river  of  the  nroviace  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brasil,  wfaicn  runs  « .  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Tapicu. 

TAPUONGA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  §»• 
vemfpent  <«f  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  m.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  Ayun  or  Yumeri. 

TAPURE6EREN,  a  settlement  of  the  pto. 
viuce  of  Barcelona  and  government  of  Oiinana ; 
situate  n.  of  the  Orinoco. 

TAPuaaonBEir,  a  river  of  AesaqmproviBee 
and  ^vemment,  which  rises  r.  of  the  table  of 
Guanipa,  runs  to  that  rhumb,  and  enters  the 
Orinoco. 

TAPURU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
govemmant  of  Cuman^  which  rises  in  the  ser- 
rama  of  Imataea,  runs  s*  and  enters  the  Cuyuni 
bv  the  Ha  side* 

TAPUYAS,  a  villajse  of  the  Povtuffufie,  in 
the  furovince  and  oqpieeifA^  of  Puerto-Beguro  in 
Brazil,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Verde. 

TAPUYB8,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
and  one  of  the  moat  numevous  in  Brazil,  spread 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory  towards  the 
m.  It  is  divided  into  many  tribes,  cantons  or  go* 
vemments,  each  having  its  particular  king.  They 
are  laiger  and  more  rwust  than  any  of  the  Bra* 
ailians,  and,  in  some  ronpeots,  dbo  the  most  bar- 
barous. They  are  of  an  obscure  colour,  have 
their  hair  long  and  hlach,  flowing  over  their 
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BhouUers,  and  shave  their  fiices  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  their  bodies,  not  even  excepting  the  eje- 
brows.  Their  kings,  for  distinction,  have  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  and  their 
finger  nails  ver^  ^^°K*  Both  sexes  go  naked, 
wiSi  the  exception  of  a  small  sash  round  the 
waist.  .  The  men  are  accustomed  to  adorn  them- 
selves with  feathers  fastened  to  their  foreheads 
with  wild  wax,  being  particularly  choice  in  their 
selection.  They  weave  mantles  of  cotton  after 
the  manner  of  nets,  which  are  so  strongly  united 
with  feathers  as  to  keep  out  the  strongest  rain. 
They  bore  their  ears,  nostrils,  and  under  lip, 
paint  the  body  of  a  dark  colour,  sticking  upon 
their  skins  great  quantities  of  feathers  with  noney. 
Their  sandsJs  are  of  the  bark  of  a  fruit  which 
they  call  asum/.  When  the  &ther  or  mother  of 
any  one  cues,  he  testifies  his  sorrow  by  cutting 
oflrhis  hair.  They  have  a  great  relish  for  human 
flesh,  and,  in  case  of  a  still-born,  the  mother  im- 
mediately devours  her  in&nt.  Their  principal 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  these  they 
are  so  dexterous  as  to  kill  birds  flying.  Some  of 
them  do  not  use  these  weapons,  but  uirow  jave- 
lins with  a  certainty  almost  incredible;  whilst 
others  only  carry  a  sort  of  club  of  very  strong 
wood,  and  pointed  at  one  end,  which  they  ma- 
nage with  extreme  address. 

Their  martial  instrument  is  a  kind  of  trumpet 
made  of  some  human  bone,  or  of  the  horn  of 
some  animal.  These  Indians,  besides  being  the 
most  robust,  are  the  best  soldiers  in  Brazil. 
They  are  continually  wandering  about  from  place 
to  place,  and,  for  the  most  part,  inhabit  the 
woods.  They  neither  sow  or  cultivate  any  thing, 
maintaining  themselves  by  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  and  by  the  animals  they  Kill. 
•  With  respect  to  religion,  they  are  without 
even  that  of  the  other  Indians  of  Brazil,  and  are 
given  up  to  a  brutish  and  unbridled  libertinism, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  more  than  any  other 
Indians,  enemies  to  the  Europeans. 

The   Dutch    had   extended   their   conquests 
through   the  territory  of  these   Indians,  but, 
since  they  were  driven  out  from  thence  by  the 
Portuguese,  the  Indians  have  disclaimed  all  in- 
tercourse whatever  virith  Europeans.    Notwith- 
standing this,  some  have  been  reduced  to  the 
Catholic  faith.     Their  i^om  is  the  most  com- 
mon in  Brazil,  but  is  spbt  into  difierent  dialects. 
TAQUANHUNA,  or  Ticuces^  a  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  which  runs  n.  n,  e.  making 
various  curves,  and  enters  the  Tocantines  close 
to  the  settlement  of  Arraval  de  Porate. 
[TAQUARAS,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 
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fovernment  of  Paraguay;   situate  on  a  smalt 
ranch  of  the  Paraguay,  in  lat.  S6^  5CK  ^y  $. 
andlonff.57°49^17^^».] 

TAQu  ARI,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguav,  to  the  it.  of  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Xerez.    It  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Paraguay  by  the  w,  part,  opposite  the  Lake  o( 
Marmor^.    It  is  divided  into  several  arms,  some 
of  which  afterwards  unite,  formiij^  the  island 
called  Morro  de  los  Caballos.     (fn  its  shores 
live  some  Xarayes  Indians.     [It  enters  the  Pa- 
raguay in  lat.  90^  W  sJ]^ 

Taquari,  another  nver,  in  the  territory  of 
Cuyaba  and  kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  runs  nearly 
to  the  same  rhumb  as  the  former,  and  afterwara 
changes  its  name  to  that  of  Camapoa. 

TAQUASO,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  called  also  De  Santa  Maria.    Its  course 
is  firom  if.  e.  to  s.  w.  for  a  great  distance,  when  it 
turns  to  w,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel.    On  its  s.  shore  stood  formerly  the  city 
of  Santa  Maria,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  Tierra  Firme,  but  which  they  after- 
wards abandoned,  so  that  it  now  remains  nothing 
but  a  miseraUe  village.    Tins  river  carries  along 
in  its  sands  much  very  fine  gold,  and  all  the  ter- 
ritory on  its  shores  is  particularly  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  climate  is  hot 
and  unhealthy.    This  river  is  navigable  in  ca- 
noes for  seven  leagues  from  its  mouth,  this  being 
inlat.8«2(Kif. 

TAQUILE,  or  Taquna,  S.  Rafael  de,  an 
island  of  the  great  lake  of  Chucuito,  or  Titicaca, 
in  the  district  of  the  province  of  PaucancoUa  in 
Peru.  In  the  higher  grounds  of  this  island  are 
some  plains,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
some  laree  old  towns ;  and  what  is  extraordi- 
narv  the  nouses  of  the  same  appear  to  have  been 
built  uniformly,  and  of  stone,  over  stone-arches, 
with  stone  domes  and  observatories,  and  altoge- 
ther with  great  regularity.  This  island,  wluch 
is  three  leagues  in  circumference,  is  full  of  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  which  produce  many  green 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  firuits. 

TAQUILPON,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Santa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to. 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Macate,  in  the 
province  of  Huaylas. 

TAQUIR,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey, 
dose  to  the  island  of  Canamea. 

S^AR,  or  Pamlico  River,  a  considerable  river 
.  Carolina,  which  pursues  a  s.  e.  course,  and 
passing  by  Tarburg,  Greenville,  and  Washing-- 
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ton,  enters  Pamlico  Sound  in  lat.  S5^  9Sf  n.  It 
is  naTigable  for  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  water 
to  the  town  of  Washington,  lO  miles  from  its 
mouth  by  navimtion,  and  for  scows  or  flats  carry- 
ing SO  or  40  hhds.  50  miles  further  to  the  town 
of  Tarborough.  According  to  the  report  of  a 
committee,  appointed  by  tiiQ  legislature  of  N. 
Carolina,  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  im- 
proving the  inland  navigation  of  the  State,  it  is 
supposed  that  this  river,  and  Fishy  Creek,  a 
branch  of  it,  may  be  made  navigable  40  miles 
above  Tarborough.] 

TARABENI,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
whidh  rises  in  the  province  of  Pomabamba,  ana 
runs,  making  various  curves,  to  enter  the  abun« 
dant  stream  of  the  Beni. 

TARABUCOj^  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carreffimiento  of  Tomina  in  Peru. 

TARACINI,  or  Araty,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Guayana,  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  French. 

TARACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correeimienio  of  Asangaro  in  Peru. 

TARAGUA,  a  small  port  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  the  it.  it.  e.  coast,  and  at  the  e,  head ; 
between  the  Port  of  Taxa  and  the  islet  of  Mona. 

[TARAHUMARY,  a  province  of  Nueva  Es- 
pai&a,  ISOO  miles  distant  from  the  capital.] 

TARAISSAN,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas ;  described  by  Mr.  Bellin,  alone,  en- 
gineer to  the  king  of  France,  in  his  chart  and  de- 
scription of  the  Guayana. 

tARAITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pomabamba  in  Peru. 

TARAMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  S.Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  between  the  rivers 
Guaripo  and  Andava,  runs  e.  and  enten  the  Ori- 
noco opposite  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Atures. 

TARAPACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earregimienio  of  Arica  in  Peru. 

TARAPAYA,  a  large,  fertile,  and  delightful 
llanura  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Potosi  and  province 
of  Charcas  in  Peru.  It  is  thinly  peopled^  and 
18  leagues  from  Potosi. 

Ta  RAP  AT  A,  a  port  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  the  Bay 
of  Pisagua,  having  at  its  entrance  the  small 
island  of  Goave,  the  which  defends  it  from  the  s, 
winds.    In  lat.  SO^  97'  s. 

TARASIAMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  ferocious  Caribes 
Indians,  and  enters  the  Caroni  by  the  w.  side. 

TARASQUILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akakSa  mayor  of 
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Lerma  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  90  &mi- 
lies  of  Otomies  and  Mexican  Indians,  and  is  two 
leuues  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TARAT A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru ;  its  curacy 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Mizque. 

Tarata,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Arica  in  the  same  kingdom. 
Tarata,  another,  of  the  province  of  Cocha- 
bamba ;  distinct  from  that  above  mentioned,  and 
belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra. 

TARAUMARA,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  N.  America,  of  which  little  is  known ;  bounded 
an.  by  the  province  of  Sononu  e.  by  Nuevo 
Mexico,  the  river  Grande  del  Norte  serving  as 
limits,  and  its  terminaries  to  the  n.  not  being 
known  ;  and  s.  w.  by  the  province  of  Cinaloa. 

It  is  watered  by  tne  two  large  rivers  Del  Norte 
and  of  Yaquis,  wbich  also  serve  as  its  limits.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  nation  of  Indians  thus 
called,  which  was  bounded  bv  the  nation  of  the 
Tepeguanes,  and  discovered  ny  Juan  de  Fonte,  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  native  of  Tar- 
raza  in  Catalufia,  in  1614. 

These  Indians  used  to  live  in  very  large  caves, 
had  for  clotbes  mantles  of  pita,  which  they  wove 
with  great  nicety.  In  the  Duiying  of  their  dead 
they  differed  fit>m  other  nations ;  inasmuch  as 
they  had  a  regular  cemetery  for  this  purpose  at 
a  distance  from  their  aliodes,  althouffh,  like 
many  others,  they  deposited  with  the  denmct  all 
his  valuables,  together  with  plenty  of  food  for 
his  supposed  journey.  They  also  immediately 
burnt  the  house  in  which  he  used  to  live.  This 
people  were  naturally  mild  and  pacific,  and  were 
easuy  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  afore- 
said Jesuit,  although  they,  some  years  after,  re- 
turned to  their  idolatry. 

The  country  of  this  province  is  mountainous 
and  rugged,  but  abounaing  in  silver-mines,  the 
metal  of  which  was  prepaid  in  the  real  of  Santa 
Eulalia.  The  above  is  almost  the  only  produc- 
tion, save  some  of  a  vegetable  nature  in  certain 
estates,  whereby  the  settlements  belonging  to  the 
missions  of  the  reli^ous  of  S.  Francisco  are  main- 
tained, and  which,  independently  of  the  capita], 
which  is  the  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguaga, 
are  as  follows : 

Real  de  S.  Pedro,  Santa  Isabel, 

Nombre  de  Dios,  Guadalupe, 

Cosiquirachi,  Babonoya, 

Santa  Ana,  S.  Andres, 

S.  Ger6nimo,  S.  Bernardino, 

Chubizca,  Sainapudii, 
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Santa  Cm^i 

Hoya, 

Cuevi^ 

Su  lioreoKO^ 

Cojacbi, 

\^wavachi| 

S-Boiia, 
Xosiguerac^ 

GMach|inol9g| 
S.  Augustin, 

Purbaciu, 
Tainphi. 

Teineac^i» 
N^miquipaji 
(as  Oruoesy 


FaaagodM, 

Pechera. 

Yepomera^ 

Teinpsochiji 

MatiM^hiquiy 

Tbeoloachi, 

Jpoachic, 

PitrachiqMiy 

Sisobuicni, 

S^ato  Tooi^ 

Moalcaclii) 

Aiciachia, 

Tomichiy 

Taputa, 

Sbcpnrq, 

Senecu, 
S.  Lorenzo. 


XAH4 Y,  a  s^ttlemf  nt  of  tjke  province  and  c^- 
wg^nift^p  of  Galea  wA  larw  in  Peru. 
^ARA J^A^  a  ^ttl^went  of  tbe  province  and 

remm^t  of  Antipquia  in  tbe  Nuevp  Rejpo 
Granada ;  situate  op  tbe  shore  of  tbe  nver 
Cwca,  opjposit^  the  town  of  C&ceres. 

[TARBOROUGH,  a  ppat-town  of  N,  Caro^ 
Vmk  f  sjtwte  on  tb^  «R.  si^e  of  Tar  Hiver,  abput 
57  inilea  ^om  its  mo^tb)  74  «,  e.  of  Faj^tteville, 
94 1-  of  Halifiu(,  and  93  ^.  of  Peteraburg  in  Vir-» 
mnyt,^  It  contains  abpnt  50  bovses^  a  coyrt- 
Kpuse)  and  gaol.  Large  quantities  of  tpbacco, 
of  the  Petaranurg  onalitv,  pork,  ba^  and  Indian 
f  orn  are  opUected  aere  for  esppi^tioa.] 

TAREIRAS,  a  settlement  of  the  r<n^i|gu^se 
in  Brasil;  situate  in  tbe  territpry  of  tlip  Gqajpa* 
ms  Indians,  on  the  diore  and  at  the  source  of 
tba  Tocantmes,  naar  tl^  ve^  of  the  river  of  I^as 
Almas. 

TAflENA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  ppovinoe 
and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Ti- 
#rra  Firnie.  It  riqes  in  tbe  mountains  of  the 
centre,  runs  e.  coUectinsf  the  waters  of  manj 
others^  and  entera  the  N.  Sea  bj  foinr  mouths, 
forming  three  large  islands  in  tb?  Gulf  of  Dariep 
pr  entrance  pf  tbe  mer  Atrato, 

TAR^^NAy  CHAncpN  ns,  a  large  lake  in  the 
snme  provinoe  and  kingdom,  formed  b^  tbe  ri^ 
^ers  TiffU  and  Gerar^uia.  It  enters  into  on^ 
of  the  channels  of  the  river  of  its  nanie,  and  is  a 
small  distance  from  the  sea. 

TAREQUATO,  a  settlpment  pf  the  bead  set- 
ttement  of  the  district,  and  okoldia  moj/w  of  Pe- 
riban  in  Nueva  Gspana.  It  contains  a  convent 
of  San  Francis^p  and  215  families  of  Indians,  and 
18  eiffht  leu^ies  c.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TARKYOU)  n  river  of  the  prpvince  and  cap^ 
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^ )  of  Pernambuco  in  Braail.    it  enters  bj 
thp  0.*8ide  into  the  Grande  de  San  Francisco. 

TARGfli,  a  settlement  ^^  real  of  silver- 
mines  of  the  ^aUia  mqj/ar  of  San  Luis  de  Po« 
tosi,  in  Nueva  EUipana,  and  of  the  bishopric  of 
Mecboacan.  It  cpiiitains  ISO  ibmilies  of  Indians, 
and  some  pf  Spaniards,  l^usUei^  and  Mulatloes, 
employed  ip  the  working  of  its  mines,  there  hei^ 
a  good  foundry  in  the  estates.  Th^rtj  laagnei 
from  tbe  capita)- 

TARIBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  in  t)ie  Nuavo  Revno  As 
Granada,  celebrated  for  the  san^tiiary  of  Nu^tn 
Senora,  which  is  venerated  in  its  el^ipxsb,  the  con* 
^onrse  of  pppple  wbp  i|s»einbto  here  from  tb| 
neighbouring  provinces  being  very  great. 

T  A  RIJ  A9  a  district  and  jurisdiofciQn  of  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Chicbas  in  Pepp,  ^nd  of  tt^  archtMsbpp- 
ric  of  Charcas.  It  is  ^maUji  but  ito  tem'torv  is 
yer^  fertile  in  wheat,  fiaize,  wine,  oil^  and  pAer 
fruits.  It  contains  excellent  pa^ivs,  ia  whick 
are  maintained  much  ^ttle  \  nor  4ops  H  want 
mines  of  gold  and  silyer^  although  tkase  are  poit 
worked,  for  want  of  handSt  It  is  wati^nced,  \s  ^f- 
ferpnt  rivers^  wh|c|i  a^poimd  ip  ^b,  wUcK  are 
qitngbt  and  salted  dwfn  ^J  tl|p  |ndi|ms>  and  ear^ 
ried  fpr  salp  to  Pptpaj.  Tbp  river,  wbMJi  tbey 
call  Tipuani^  and  wbi^  }avpft  the  0,  aida  of  tto 
jurisdiction,  cairief  in  ilt  sandi  pspeb  |pld,  which 
the  Indians  pniplqjF  tbpmselvep  in  picking  oq( 
for  the  pajrpipnt  of  tlieir  tribute. 

Tabu  A,  the  capital,  is  the  town  of  the  sans 
namO)  with  tbe  dedieatpiy  pf  Sap  Bernandp-  It 
was  built  under  the  pqmmand  ot  the  vicpioj  Don 
Frmwc^  ^  Tpledn^  to  restrain  thp  bo^Uties 
ppm^mitted  by  the  Inoians,  and  for  tbp  puifnse 
pf  defending  the  hkh  raad  tp  Tuani^,  in  1591. 
It  bas  a  convent  Pi  the  religions  pf  St.  Dpasingn, 
and  another  pf  Saa  Franciseo ;  which  belonged 
to  the  Observprs  until  17fi5,  when  it  camp  under 
the  charge  of  apostolic  missionaries  of  tha  saaia 
order  ;-^othar  two  of  San  A^ustia  and  San  Juan 
dp  DioS|  nnd  a  coUpge  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesi:iits« 

In  the  aforesaid  convent  of  San  Franetsoo  is 
venerated  a  cross,  which  was  foand  m  a  oave  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  conquest,  and  which,  aom^ 
pretend,  was  made  1^  one  of  the  apostles,  who 

preached  the  ^spel  m  that  country,  althopgh  n# 

traces  of  cbnatipnitv  were  fpund  amongst  the 
Indiana  at  the  arrivalnf^  Spaniards.  Towards 
the  part  bordering  on  the  territoi;^  of  the  lafi* 
dels,  a  fort  has  been  built  to  restrain  their  incur- 
sieas.  It  is  situate  on  thp  $,  shore  c^  the  river 
jSan  4aan,  and  is  now  in  ruins. 
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Tabu  A  Tit  ja^  e  setdetaieht  «f  llus  {Nrorimi 
and  carregimiento. 

Taeija,  a  river,  also  of  the  aanie  )[IMfilbe, 
which  ruila  9,  and  enters  die  Bei^inqoi 

TARIlf  ANGACHO,  a  settlement  df  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  wdaaUia  ¥fmf9T  of 
Marafatio  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  conUdhs  40  fa- 
milies of  IndiKRs,  and  is  a  little  mAt%  than  four 
leagaes  m.  of  its  coital* 

TARIMBARO^  SaIc  Miguel  ds,  a  prin- 
cipal and  head  setdement  of  the  district  imd 
M(Mm  moffot  of  Valladolid^  in  tiie  provimee  and 
bishopric  of  Medioadbi;  situate  amidst  som^ 
Hiicttltivated  hilly  {dabs.  It  is  of  a  mfld  tekn- 
peraturOy  contains  S5  feniilies  of  Spaniatda^  aiz 
of  Mulattoes,  and  184  of  ladiaBs,  who  il^e  in 
min  whidb  tb^  ifatfaer  in  abtthdanfce  fr<Mn  14 
luxatiant  estate  in  its  district.  It  has  a  coik'> 
Tent  of  the  religious  of  San  Fraktciscow 

TARIMBO)  a  settletoent  of  the  prbvince  Atid 
dcaUia  mi^or  of  Yalladolid,  aUd  bishtipl^it  of 
Mechoaciti. 

TARMA,  a  province  and  etfu^^mltnto  of 
Peru ;  hounded  n.  by  the  |»oirinceS  df  HUhriaa- 
lies  and  Gkiamico,  a.  by  the  mo«HltaihiB  of  tbe  in-* 
fidel  Indians^  s.  bgr  tiie  pravinoe  of  XaUja^  ^ .  w. 
by  that  of  Guai*ochiri)  ta.  by  that  of  Canta,  and 
It.  w.  by  that  of  CaxataiabO)  and  albb  m.  by  Ian 
angle  of  the  f^oviiwe  of  Cjbantay,  Ibrmed  by  the 
territory  ^  C^aatas.  Its  teasperatuce  ia^  tfene^ 
rally,  cold,  and  thus  nearly  all  its  aHides  of  sub- 
sistence are  provided  from  the  oth^f  pit^i^ibdes. 
But  it  produces  some  maize^  aAd  plMty  ofpapasy 
and  has  abundance  of  cattle,  of  m  wool  otWnibfa 
they  maise  much  cloth  of  .the  country)  this  being 
its  principal  branch  of  trade. 

It  has  many  minea^  which  are  work^  tb  c^n* 
sid^rable  profit,  and  particularly  so  the  cde^ 
Imt^  mine  of  Laurieoeha,  whidi  has  upwards 
of  60  entfines  w||tt«with  to  work  it^  *  But  thia 
system  of  labour  was  much  destroyed  through 
the  insorrectioh  of  the  Cuuohos  Indians,  which 
happened  in  this  provinpe  in  1742/  when  thi^y 
destroyed  some  ^ttlements ;  such  as  that  of 
Huancabamba^  Which  stood  upon  the  mountain. 
Since  that  period  it  has  ceased  to  yield  the  iruits 
which  it  Old  formerly,  namely,  woods,  cocoa, 
fhiit,  and  pulse ;  and  this,  notwithstanaing  that 
the  Whole  province  had  been  restored  to  perfect 
tranquillity  by  the  field4iiarshal  D.  Joseph  de 
Llamas^  marquis  of  Mena  Herraosa,  who  was 
then  general  at  Callao,  and  chieftain  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Peru;  he  having  been  sent  upon  the 
said  expedition  by  the  viceroy,  the  Count  de 
Superimda«    He  built  for  the  security  of  this 


province  many  forts,  to  guard  it  from  the  Indians 
of  the  monntiiinb. 

This  province  ib  watered  by  Turious  rivers, 
one  of  tne  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Pari, 
which  rises  in*it  from  a  lake  called  Chinchayco- 
cha,  wbidi  is  niUe  leagues  long  and  three  wide. 
This  river  runs  s.  and  has  been  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  Maranon,  and  indeed  it 
takes  this  name  ab  running  through  the  whole 
province  of  XaUja,  and  arriving  at  that  of  Gua- 
nuco,  it  collects  in  its  course  many  other  rivers, 
which  swell  it  to  an  immense  size.  Another 
principal  river  is  that  which  runs  through  the 
settlement  oi  Rancas,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
the  settlement  of  Pasco,  which  has  its  rise  from 
the  streams  of  the  waterfldls  flowing  do^^  from 
the  toftJKib'a^  and  unttes  itself  with  an^heri 
Towaf'ds  the  n.  near  the  lake  balled  Lauiicodia^ 
issues  dnotter  small  rivet.  Which  passes  through 
the  provinte  of  GhlamalieS)  running  to  tiie  n^ 
imd  which^  nccording  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fritx^  a 
Wise  German  missionary,  is  Uie  true  ^^rigin  of 
the  Marbficm^ 

TlMCorregimefdo  had  ^repdrtimiefUo  of 900,000 
dollars,  and  its  corrwldbr  pAid  an  iJtMabi  of 
400  annually,  from  whelioe  an  estimate  of  its 
high  state  of  popidatlDn  may  be  itiihrred^  a 
truth  bottie  out  by  Vbe  number  of  the  following 
setUementS)  of  Ihe  which  lliat  of  its  name  la 
the  capital,  the  same  beilw^  a  iaiige  and  rich  town 
owing  to  the  vsduaMe  silver  ndnes  in  its  tftftrict, 
and  to  its  lucrative  trade  in  woollen  ctoths  wbieh 
it  manufhctures.  [TMs  oity  is  situate  oh  the  99^ 
shore  of  the  river  Chanchamayo,  a  branch  of 
the  Pata^  and  in  its  vicinity  are  sbme  very  higk 
mountains ;  it  is  103  miles  e.  fi.  c.  of  Lima,  and 
92  s.  of  Huanuco  or  Guannco^  fai  lat*  1 P  83^  ih 
and  long.  TS""  IT  toJ]  The  odrer  fiettleoMHift 
are: 

Orova,  Quiparain^ 

Aconamba,  NinaciM»^ 

Palcamayo,  Huachon, 

Picoy,  Pasco, 

Tapt,  Vice, 

Sto.   Domingo    de        Rancas, 

Menahermosa^  LlanamatOy 

Reyes,  Llanacaciri, 

Cacas,  OixamwquiUft, 

Races,  Huanaca, 

HuasahUasi,  Tidlacuy&n^ 

Ondores,  Yacdn, 

Anticona,  Chinchdn^ 

Carhuamayo,  Chacos, 

Ulumayo,  Matehuaca, 

Paucartambo^  Marc&n, 
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Andapirca, 

YilcaDamba, 

Uanacocha, 

Huailaibirca, 

Roco, 

lilansihuanco, 

Tapu, 

Mito, 

Llacan, 

Pillao, 

Chaupimarca, 

Michivilca, 

Llacos, 

Margos. 


Parianchacra, 

Cochacalla, 

Augasinarca, 

Mosca, 

Rondos, 

Jarria, 

Juzi, 

Caina, 

Tangor, 

Coquin, 

Llamos, 

Cauri, 

Paucar, 

Chacay&n, 

Chanffo, 

TAROMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  in  the  Portuguese 
part ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Negro, 
veiy  near  the  mouth  by  which  this  enters  the 
Maraiion,  and  where  a  rort  has  been  built. 

[TARPAULIN  Cove,  on  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, lies  about  three  leagues  n,  n.  zo.  of 
Holmes^s  Hole,  in  Martha^s  Vineyard.  It  is 
high  water  here  at  full  and  change  two  minutes 
after  10  o'clock ;  five  fathoms  water.] 

TARQUINO,  a  setdement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  the  s.  coast^  with  a  good  port. 

Tayquino,  a  river  which  rises  m  the  ^terras 
also  thus  called.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea 
close  to  the  settlement  of  Turifio. 

TARRAGONA,  a  cit^r  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumana,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  founded  by  Juan  de  Urpin  in  1638, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Uchire,  in  the  same  place 
where  there  formerly  stood  a  town,  which  was 
destroyed  by  some  Indians  a  few ^ears  before; 
and  to  this  end  he  carried  with  him  some  inha- 
bitants of  Nueva  Barcelona  to  this  spot,  wishing 
also  to  hinder  the  Dutch  from  establishing 
themselves  in  the  salines  of  Unare.  The  new 
colonists,  being  convinced  of  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  the  valley  of  Cupiri,  began  to  sow 
cacaoy  and,  in  a  short  time,  there  came  to  esta- 
blish themselves  here  many  Spaniards  from  San 
Sebastian  de  los  Reyes,  and  from  other  settle- 
ments ;  so  that  the  city  was  increasing  in  popu- 
lation when  the  Tomuzas  Indians  returned,  for 
the  second  time,  to  the  attack ;  but  were  utterly 
routed  through  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  hung  up  nine  of  them  whom  they  had  taken 
prisoners:  the  same  lot  also  awaited  the  assailants, 
together  with  the  loss  of  a  general,  when  the 
city  was  threatened  by  the  Dutch.    It  has  a  very 

food  church,  depen^nt  upon  the  bishopric  of 
^uerto  Rico ;  the  bishop  of  which,  Don  Juan 
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Lopez  Agurto  de  la  Mata,  placed  in  it  the  m<)st 
holy  sacrament. 

TARRIA,  a  small  settlem^it  of  theprovinoe 
ofAnserma  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Cnraoada; 
celebrated  for  its  rich  eold  mines,  but  which  are 
not  worked  for  want  of  hands. 

[TARRYTOWN,  a  considerable  vilbse  io 
Phillips's  Manor,  N^ew  York,  on  Uie  e.  side  ot 
Hudson's  River,  SO  miles  it.  of  New  York  City. 
Under  a  large  tree,  which  is  shown  to  tiavdlers 
as  they  pass  the  river,  is  the  apot  where  tbe  un- 
fortunate Major  Andre  was  taken,  who  was  at 
terwards  executed  at  Tappan.] 

[TARSTOWN.  See  Lewububo,  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

TARTANE^  a  part  of  the  island  Martiniaue; 
one  of  the  Antilles,  nearly  entirdy  separate  vom 
the  rest  of  the  island,  being  united  only  by  a 
neck  of  land.  It  is  in  the  s.  e»  part,  and  has  in 
it  the  points  or  capes  of  Carav^  and  of  Chaux. 

[TARTE'S  Rapids,  La,  on  the  river  OUo;  lie 
40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanlia- 
wav     See  ^)jhio  I 

TARUTA,  a  small  isle  of  the  11.  Sea*,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  deGiaaada; 
between  the  point  Seca.and  cape  San  Roman. 

TASACHE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  N.  Carolina,  where  the  English  have 
a  fort  and  establishment,  situate  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Euphasee. 

TASAYAIi.    See  Rbmedios. 

TASCHUCANGO,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  which  runs  nearly  due  »•  and  enters 
the  Maranon. 

TASCO,  a  province  sud  alcakUa  majfor  of 
Nueva  Espana.  It  abounds  in  silver  mines,  in 
which  consists  ite  chief  commerce.  Its  situation 
is  in  a  very  rough  and  crasffy  spot,  so  that  it 
produces  scarcely  any  vegetstQb  productions.  Ita 
population  consists  of  13  settlem^its,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are, 

Azozalco,  Tenaoffo, 

Acamistlahuac,  CozcaUan, 

Tasco  el  Viejo,  Coatlan, 

Tlamahuazapa,  Pilcaya, 

Talistec,  Noxtepie. 

Tasco,  the  capitel,  is  the  real  of  mines  of  its 
name ;  enjoys  a  mild  temperatures  and  is  inha* 
bited  by  a  number  of  people  employed  in  work- 
ing the  mines,  which  is  a  labour  of  verj  long 
standing,  although  they  do  not  produce  now  so 
much  as  they  used;  since,  as  the  deeper  they 
are  dug,  the  more  troublesome  is  the  water,  and 
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Id  extract  this  is  a  work  of  great  cost  and  infinite 
trouble.  The  regular  population  amounts  to 
900  families  of  Spaniards,  Musteesy  and  Mulat- 
toes,  and^l^  of  Indians,  including  those  of  some 
wards  of  its  vicinity.  It  has  a  very  good  parish 
church.  fThis  was  constructed  and  endowed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Jo- 
seph de  Laborde,  a  Frenchman,  who  gamed  im- 
mense wealth  in  a  short  time  by  the  Mexican 
mines.  The  building  of  this  church  alone  cost 
this  individual  more  than  two  miUions  of  francs, 
or  jg.8d,340  sterling.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  permission 
to  sell  for  his  beaefi,t,/totiie  metropolitan  church 
of  the  capital,  the  magnificent  cusiodia  set  with 
diamonds,  which,  in  better  times,  he  had  ofiered 
through  devotion  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  parish 
chur^  of  Tasco.  The  elevation  of  this  city  is 
783  metres,  or  2567  feet.  It  is  60  miles  s.  by  w. 
of  Mexico,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  river  Zaca- 
tula ;  in  lat.  IS""  33^  n.  and  long.  99^  31^  w.'] 

Tasoo,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  alcal' 
Ma  mmfOTy  and  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  ca- 
pital. It  is  now  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  contains  90  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  capital  of  this  ju- 
risdiction, being  distant  from  tne  same  three 
leiupues  to  i.  s.e. 

Tasoo,  another,  of  the  province  and  correghni' 
tiUo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  produces  wheat, 
maise,  barley,  bmns,  and  papas.  The  climate 
is  faealthV)  and  the  situation  agreeable.  It  con- 
tains 100  housekeepers  and  80  Indians,  and  is 
12  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

TAsIZA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Candina ;  which  runs  s.  e.  and  en- 
ters toe  Neus. 

TASUAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Sorata,  its  ca- 
pital. 

TATABE,  an  uncultivated  and  unknown  pro- 
vince to  the  5.  of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  extending  firom  5.  to  it.  as  far  as 
tiie  port  of  Pifias,  for  more  than  84  leagues.  In 
its  woods  and  mountains  dwell  many  ferocious 
Indians,  called  the  Q^aquas,  and  maiiy  other 
ftigitives  of  the  provinces  of  Choco  and  Kaposo. 
It  has  niany  gold-mines,  which  have  often  in- 
duced the  Spaniards  to  settle  here;  although 
their  attempts  have  been  rendered  invaSd 
through  the  naibarity  and  feroeibr  of  the  natives. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  hot,  thougn  variable  tem- 
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perature:  on  the  e.  it  is  washed  by  the  river 
Atrato,  by  which  the  Indians  have  a  trade  with 
the  English  of  Caledonia,  receiving  iq  exdiange 
for  gold  cacao  and  campeche  wood,  knives,  mus- 
kets, powder,  and  other  articles. 

TATACA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  «the 
province  of  Tepeguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya ;  on  the  snore  of  the  river  Horida,  near 
the  settlement  and  real  of  the  mines  of  Parral. 

TATAMA60UCHE,  a  settlement  of  Indians 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia ;  on  the  e.  coast  and 
in  the  Strait  of  Canseau. 

TATASI,  a  ^ttlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiefUo  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru ;  of 
the  oistrict  of  the  former. 

TATIPERA.    See  Me  a  ax . 

TATIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Vera  Paz  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

[TATMAGOUCHE,  or  Tatamagouche,  a 
place  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  a  short  bay  which  sets 
up  9.  from  the  Straits  of  Northumberland ;  about 
So  miles  from  Onslow,  and  21  from  the  island 
of  St.  John's.  See  Southampton.  It  has  a 
verv  good  road  for  vessels,  and  is  known  also 
undfer  the  name  Tatamaganabou.] 

[TATNAM  Cape,  the  e.  point  of  Haye's  Ri- 
ver, in  Hudson's  Eaj.    Lat.  57''  S5^  n.  long.  90^ 

[TATOO-E-TEE,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  one  of  tiie  Insraham  Isles,  called  by 
Captain  Ingraham,  FraiuJin,  and  by  Captain  Ro« 
berts,  Blake.  It  lies  seven  or  eight  leagues  w. 
by  n.  of  Nooheeva.]j 

TA  VANDA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienio  of  Ibarra  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  rises  in  the  pdrama  of  Cayambujru,  runs  s,  s.  w. 
passes  throuffn  the  town  of  Ibanra,  the  capital; 
and  then,  fcmowing  its  course  to  e.  enters  the 
Mira. 

TAUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Conchucos  in  Peru. 

Tauca,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  in  Nueva  Andalucia. 
It  enters  the  Caura  near  its  mouth. 

TAUCAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Peru,  who  dwell  e.  of  the  Chiquitos,  some  tribes 
of  whom  extend  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
raguay. It  is  very  numerous,  and  was  discovered 
in  16^  by  the  Jesuits,  the  missionaries  of  the 
Chiquitos. 

T AV ELA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
akaURa  mayor  of  Culiac&n  in  Nueva  E^pana.  It 
runs  into  tne  sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
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California,  between  the  rivers  of  Culiacan,  and 

Elota. 

TAULAiS3E,  Oi^D,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Albany,  or  Albania. 

TAULCON,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tiichi- 
pila  in  Nneva  Eispana.  It  contains  a  convent  of 
the  religious  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  nine 
leagues  w.  8.  w.  of  its  capital. 

TAULI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car' 
regimiento  of  Cachapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Olteros. 

TAUMACO,  an  island  of  the  country  of  Es- 
piritu  Santo  in  the  s.  part  of  America;  thus 
called  as  having  been  discovered  by  Fernando  de 
Quir6s  in  1606,  near  1850  leagues  from  Mexico. 
Here  the  commander  entei<ed  into  a  treaty  with 
the  lord  of  the  ishind ;  who  was  c<Hpiilent,  of  a 

Sale  colour,  with  black  eyes,  the  nose  somewhat 
at,  the  beard  and  hair  white,  and  countenance 
serious.  Here  Quiros  took  in  water,  and  asked 
the  chief  if  there  were  any  other  islands  near 
to  them ;  upon  which  upwards  of  60  were  named 
by  the  chief,  who  also  spoke  of  a  great  country 
called  Manicola.  These  islands  are  situate  from 
the  s.  a  quarter  to  s>  w,  to  n.  e.  The  chief  also 
indicated  by  signs,  that  it  was  a  ten  week's 
voyage  to  the  Baid  country;  that  there  were 
there  people  of  all  colours,  friends  and  enemies; 
and  that  some  were  Caribes,  which  he  gave  to 
be  understood  by  seizing  the  flesh  of  his  ami 
between  his  teeth. 

The  other  informations  obtained  by  Quir6s 
in  the  bay  accorded  with  these ;  but  he  was,  in 
addition,  told,  that  he  would  meet  with  cows, 
buffaloes^  birds,  and  a  fi;reat  quanti^  of  pearls. 
On  his  departure  he  tooK  with  him  rour  of  these 
Indians,  tnree  of  whom  were  drowned  in  swim- 
ming back  to  the  shore,  and  the  third  arrived  at 
Mexico,  where,  having  learned  Spanish,  he  com- 
pletely verified  all  that  Quiros  had  learned.  This 
Indian  was  a  native  of  the  island  Chichayano, 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  Taumaco,  being  SOO 
miles  distant  from  the  same.  He  said  that  his 
country  was  very  level,  and  more  abounding  in 
fruits ;  that  the  natives  wore  their  hair  much 
longer,  and  that  some  of  them  had  it  red,  and 
were  very  fair ;  whilst  others  were  of  a  Mulatto 
colour,  and  some  with  curly  hair  like  a  Negro; 
that  they  used  to  find  various  sorts  of  pearl 
oysters,  especially  where  the  water  was  shallow, 
and  that  there  were  many  other  islands  which  he 
named,  such  as  Guatono,  150  miles  from  Tau- 
maco ;  Tucopia,  100,  where  was  the  country  of 
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;   and  that  in  Taiunaoo  there  was  a 
pilot,  who  had  been  in  many  others. 

He  also  mentioned  an  isSand  odled  Pauro, 
from  whence  were   brought  many  curiosities, 
and  amongst   the   rest    arrows  with  coloured 
points.    Quiros  took  notice,  in  the  days  of  Philip 
and  James,  of  many  Mack  stones  of  great  weMt; 
some  of  which  he  carried  to  Mexico,  and  wAidi 
proved  to  be  silver.    Again,  the  Indiao,  Pedro, 
asserted,  that  in  Taumaco  there  was  abundance 
of  these  stones,  and  spoke  much  of  the  ^t 
population  of  all  the  above  islands,  as  weUss  rf 
other  countries  to  the  «.  e.  and  o.     Indeed,  dl 
that  he  said  coincided  with  the  coiyectures  of 
the  most  inlelliffent  persons,  and  with  the  eipe* 
rience  of  several  latter  discoverers ;  althonghtlieie 
are  not  wanting  some  to  doubt  of  the  truth  (^ 
these  relations ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ex-jesuit 
Coleti,  who,  however,  does  not  give  any  proof 
against  what  has  been  written  bv,  and  appears  ia 
the  diary  of,  Fernando  de  Quiros. 

[TAUNTON,   a  river  whicfc  efflpties  into 
Narrafanset  Bay,  at  Tiverton,  omosite  the  n. 
end  of  Rhode  Island  x  it  is  fonaea  \pj  seveiai 
streams  which  rise  in  Plymonth  County,  Masst* 
chusetts.    Its  course  is  about  50  miles  from  n.  e. 
to  s.  w.  and  it  is  navigaUe  fi>r  mall  vessels  to 
Taunton.] 

[Taunton,  a  post-town  of  MassadmseltB, and 
the  capital  of  Bristol  County ;   sitnate  on  the 
w.  side  of  Taunton  River,  and  c<»taiB8  40  or 
50  houses,  compactly  bnUt,  a  ehorch,  court-house, 
gaol,  and  an  academy,  which  was  inoorporeted 
in  1798.    It  is  SO  miles  s.  of  Boston,  17  e.  of  Pro* 
vidence,  and  17  n.  of  Bedford.    The  township  of 
Taunton  was  taken  firom  Raynham,  alldinco^ 
porated  in  1699,  and  contains  9804  inhabitant^. 
A  slitting^mill  was  erected  here  in  1776,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  only  one  in  Massacira- 
setts,  and  was  then  the  best  overbuilt  in  Ameira. 
The  annnal  production  of  three  milk  now  io  this 
township  is  not  less  than  800  tons  of  iron ;  about 
50  tons  are  cut,  and  SOO  hammered   into  nails^ 
and  the  remainder  is  wrou^t  into  spades  sao 
shovels;   of  which  last  article  SOO  ckiseo  are 
rolled  annually.     Mr.  Samuel  Leonard  mlfed 
the  first  shovel  ever  done  in  America.     This  in- 
vention reduces  the  price  one«half.     Wnre-draw- 
ing,  and  rolling  sheet-iron  for  the  ttn-mamifiic- 
ture,  are  executed  here.    There  is  also  a  raano- 
factory  of  a  species  of  ochre,  found  here,  into  a 
pigment  of  dark  yellow  colour.} 

7  Taunton  Bay,  in  tho  district  of  Maine,  is  %ix 
miles  from  Frenchman's  Bay.] 

TAUPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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eorregmknio  of  Cfaachapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  setUenient  of  Chiliquin. 

TAVOSI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  S.  Carolina ;  cm  the  shore 
of  the  river  Abana. 

TAUREAUX,  Bay  of,  on  the  e.  eoast  of  New- 
foundland, within  the  great  bay  of  Plaisance. 

TAURICAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carreffmienio  of  Yauyos  in  Peru. 

TAUHICATO,  8anta  Ana  db,  a  settleR^nt 
of  the  akakKa  mu^or  of  Cinagua  in  Nueva 
£spa2a.  It  contains  45  fiimilies  of  Indians,  ap- 
plied to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  the  breeding 
of  large  eattle.  Bigfateoi  leagues  from  the  ca- 
pital. 

TAURISttiA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  to 
the  ».  of  Cttzco;  now  united  with  the  modern 
provinces.  It  was  conquered  by  Maita-Capae, 
fourtfi  emperor  of  the  Incas. 

Taubisma,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earregmienio  of  Yaoyos  in  the  same  kingdom. 

TAUS,  a  baiteroos  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru^ 
II.  w.  of  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos.  It  was 
from  diis,  and  from  the  nation  of  the  Tabicas, 
that  the  Jesuits  formed  the  great  settlem^it 
called  San  Rafml ;  the  which  was  transferred, 
in  1701,  to  the  shore  of  the  rivvr  Guabis :  in  lat. 
17«^4&'#. 

TAU8A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiemto  of  Bogoti  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  produces 
the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  same,  has  some  small 
salines,  but  from  which  it  derives  little  emolu- 
ment. Its  population  consists  of  50  Indians  and 
some  Spaniaros.  Twelve  leagues  n.  w.  of  Santa 
Fe. 

TAUTARANCHE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  eorregtmieiilo  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  San 
Lorenzo  de  Quinti. 

[TA VERNIER  Kc^,  a  small  isle,  one  of  the 
Tortttgas,  two  miles  nrom  the  s.  w.  end  of  Key 
Laijro,  aiid  five  n.  a.  of  Old  Mataconbe.  To  the 
II.  of  this  last  island  is  a  very  good  road.l 

[TAWAKENOES,  or  Thabs  CaANBs,  In- 
dians of  N.  America,  called  by  both  names  in- 
differently :  th^  live  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Braces, 
but  are  oAmi,  m  some  months  at  a  time,  lower 
down  than  tlieir  usual  place  of  residence,  in  the 
neat  frame  at  the  Tortuga,  or  Turtle,  so  called 
m>m  its  being  a  hill  in  tl^  prame^  which,  at  a 
distance,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  turtle,  upon 
which  there  are  some  remarhaUe  springs  of  wa- 
ter.   Their  usual  residence  is  about  900  miles  to 
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the  w.  of  Nacogdoches,  towards  Santa  Fi.  They 
are  estimated  at  SOO  men ;  are  good  hunters ; 
have  guns,  but  hunt  principally  with  the  bow  : 
are  supplied  with  gooas  from  Nacogdochos^  and 
pay  for  them  in  rugs,  tongues,  tallow,  and  skins, 
Thejr  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Panis,  or 
Towiadies,  and  pretend  to  have  descended  from 
the  same  ancestors.] 

[TAWANDEE  Creek,  in  Northumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  runs  n.  e.  into  the  e. 
branch  of  Susquehannah,  18  miles  s.  e.  of  Tiom 
Point.] 

[TAWAS.  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  N.  W.  Ter- 
ritory,  18  miles  up  the  Miami  of  the  Lake.  An- 
other tribe  of  this  name  inhabit  higher  up  the 
same  river,  at  a  place  called  the  Rapids.] 

[TAWIXTWI,  The  English,  or  Pique- 
Town,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory,  is  situate  on  the 
n.  w.  hank  of  the  Great  Miami,  35  miles  below 
the  five-mile  portage,  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lake, 
and68^.».  by«.  of  Miami  Fort.  It  was  taken 
in  175S  by  the  French.] 

TAXA,  a  small  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  II.  »•  e.  coast,  between  the  port  of  Taragua 
and  the  town  of  Baracoa. 

TAXIMAROA,  a  principal  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  aUcaU&a  mayor  of  Ma- 
ravatio,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan.  Its  popukition  is  composed  of  460  fiimilies 
of  Spaniards,  110  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes, 
and  66  of  Iridians.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  re-^ 
ligious  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  w.  part  a" 
large,  fertile,  and  pleasant  valley,  in  which  are 

Kwn  large  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and  French- 
ns:  also  in  the  surrounding  mountains  are 
mines  of  sulphur,  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.    Five  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

TAXMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correginuenio  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chulumani. 

TAY,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia,  in  Albemarle  County ;  which 
runs  s,  and  enters  the  river  James. 

TAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
reffmienio  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

TAYABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimienio  of  Caxamarauilla  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chailas. 

TAYACAXA,  an  island  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Huanta  in  Peru;  tormed  by  an 
inflection  of  the  river  An^ojaco^  which  runs 
through  this  province  and  divides  it  Irom  that  of 
Angaraes. 

TAYACOOK,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
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province  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  near  the  river  Hudson  and  the  tall  of 
Cohoez. 

TAYEQUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of 
Tiei  ra  Finne ;  near  the  s,  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel. 

TAlillONAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Santa  Marta.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  nations,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  superior,  bj  all  the  others,  as  well  for  its 
valour,  as  because  it  was  the  only  nation  which 
had  a  metal  foundry,  there  being  a  great  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  the  valley  of  its  name :  and  it 
was  on  this  account  that  its  conquest  was  under- 
taken by  captain  Pedro  de  Ursua  in  1552 ;  but 
who,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  was  forced 
to  return  to  Santa  Marta  with  his  army,  worn 
out  with  fiitigue  from  the  valorous  resistance  it 
had  made  when  attacked  by  the  Taironas,  in  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  passes  of  Origuo  (this 
name  having  been  corrupted  into  Rodrigo),  and 
where,  with  only  12  Spaniards,  the  bom  Ursua 
made  front  a^inst  1000  enemies,  although  he 
at  last,  with  his  brave  comrades,  died  of  hunger. 

This  valorous  nation,  which  has  never  bowed 
its  neck  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  has  now  been  for 
several  years  extinct,  or  has  been  mixed  and 
incorporated  with  other  nations,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Ex-jesuit,  Don  Antonio  Julian, 
in  his  History  of  Santa  Marta,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  Sefior  Piedrahita,  who 
will  have  it  they  are  totally  destroyed.  It  is 
equally  a  doubt  what  extent  of  territory  was 
held  bv  the  Taironas,  though,  with  respect  to 
the  vallev  which  induced  the  Spaniards  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  afore- 
said ^Seiior  Piedrahita  asserts,  that  it  is  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river  Don  Diego.  The  capital  was 
the  town  of  Posigueica. 

TCHAOYATCHAS,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Luisiana ;  on  the  snore 
of  the  river  Mississippi. 

[TEACHES,  a  small  island  close  to  the  e» 
shore  of  Northampton  County,  Virginia,  and  n. 
by  e.  of  Parramore  Island.] 

TEALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tepexpam  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Theotihuac&n  in  IN  ucva  Espana. 

TEBECO.    SeeTfiGUBCo. 

TEBIARE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.     It  runs  to  5.  w.  of 
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the  Meta,  into  whidi  it  enters  after  having  laved 
the  country  of  the  Masivaribenis  Indians. 

TEBIQUARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  o(  Sbu  Pablo  in  Brazil ;  dislkict  from 
another  of  the  same  name  in  Paraguay.    It  risee 
in  the  mountains  not  lar  from  the  coast,  runs  w. 
and  turning  s.  enters  the  grand  river  San  Pedro. 
Tbbiquaei,  the  river  of  which  we  havespobeo, 
in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  runs  #.e.  formanr 
leagues,  and  turning  to  w.  enters  the  Parang 
opposite  the  llanos  of  Manso  in  the  province  of 
CSbaco. 

TEBIQU^RI-MINI,  a  river  of  the  same  {ho- 
vince  and  government  as  the  former ;  which  nu» 
s.  w.  and  enters  the  Parana. 

TEBOROPI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  which  enters  the 
Yacayobi. 

TUC ALI,  a  province  and  alealAi  mojfdr  of 
Nueva  Elspafia  in  N.  America.    It  is  of  a  mode- 
rate jurisdiction,  but  luxuriant  and  aboundii^ia 
vegetable   productions,  which  are  prtieaiarly 
esteemed  in  the  other  jurisdictions,   it  produces 
wheat,  maise,  French  beans,  barlqf,  wge  vet* 
ches,  and  other  seeds.    The  natives  hmd  neat 
cattle  and  goats,  are  laborioiis,  and  fcbricate 
mantles  of  cotton  and  other  woven  staffs,  by 
which  consists  their  commerce.    They  also  make 
mats  of  reeds  of  palm,  and  small  faiaskets,  oro* 
viding  widi  the  same  nearly  the  whole  or  the 
king£>m ;  since,  although  they  be  made  in  other 
parts,  these  have  always  the  preference.    Here 
IS  also  a  marble  quarry,  in  which  are  found  many 
veins  of  agreen  and  white  colour,  of  which  seveial 
curiosities  are  made ;  viz.  altars,  and  skylights  as 
clear  as  though  they  were  of  glass. 

This  jurisdiction  is  divided  into  two  divisioiis, 
to  the  which  16  settlements  are  subject,  fi?e  io 
the  M.  and  two  in  the  s.  part,  and  in  these  are 
counted  1346  families ;  ana  in  the  midst  of  these 
settlements  is  the  capital.  They  are  named  as 
follows : 

Santa  Maria  Toxte-    Sta.  Mwria  Agsatqiec, 

pec,  S.  Miguel, 

S.  Buenaventura,        Toxtepec, 
S.  Luis,  S.  Martin^ 

S.  Geronimo,  S.  Lorenzo, 

S.  Pedro,  S.  Bartolonnd, 

Sma.  Trinidad^  Santa  Clara. 

Tbcali,  the  capital,  is  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  dedicatory  of  Santiago.  It  contains  170  b« 
milies  of  Indians,  and  40  of  Spaiiiard%  Musltxny 
and  Mulattoes.  In  its  chunm  is  venwated  &a 
image  of  Jesus  of  Naascu^h,  to  which  the  pa- 
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riBhioners  pay  particular  devotion,  from  tlie  sin- 
gular advantages  they  have  received  throuffh  it. 
Seventeen  miles  from  the  city  of  La  Puebla  de 
los  Anueeles,  towards  the  s,  e.  part. 

TECALTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alraUSa  mayor  of 
Zultepec  in  Nueva  Espaila.  It  is  of  a  cold  tem« 
perature,  and  contains  175  families  of  Indians, 
who  trade  in  and  live  by  catting  planks  and  mak- 
ing torches,  and  by  sowing  some  seeds.  Three 
leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TECALTITLAN,  another  settlement,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  La  Asuncion,  in  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Chacalton^,  and  alcakSa  mayor  of 
Tepozcolula  in  that  kingdom.  It  contains  66  &- 
miBeB  of  Indians,  emploved  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  maize  in  the  mrms  of  its  district. 

TECAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  akabBa  mayor 
of  Ecatepec  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  70 
families  of  Indians  and  a  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Three  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TECAMACHALCO,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  akaUka  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  Nueva 
EspaJia ;  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain  so  abounding 
in  water  that  there  are  streams  running  througn 
the  streets  of  the  settlement,  the  houses  being 
thus  regularly  supplied,  and  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards attached  being  rendered  fertile  in  flowers, 
fruits,  pot-herbs,  and  the  like  useful  articles.  Its 
population  consists  of  1S2  fiimUies  of  Spaniards, 
l7  of  Musttes  and  Mulattoes,  and  S45  of  In- 
dians. At  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  here,  is  a 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  a  strong,  old  build- 
ing, and  which  was  one  of  the  first  founded  by 
that  order  in  this  kingdom.  Four  leagues  e.  n.  e. 
of  its  capital. 

TECAYIC,  S.  Agustin  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  alcaUia  mayor  of  Octupam  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

TECAXIC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Huipuztla,  and  olcabHa 
mayor  of  Tepetango  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  con- 
tains 7S  fiimuies  of  Indians. 

Tecaxic,  another,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  akaUia  mayor  of  Toluca  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  64  families  of  In- 
dians, ana  is  situate  at  a  small  distance  »•  of  its 
capital. 

TECAXTEFEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Coyuca  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Acapulco  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Es- 
pafia. It  contains  186  fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is 
'ifht  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TEGHALUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  i^  Amaqneca,  and  akaUia  mayor  of 
•Zayula  in  Nueva  Eqiana.    It  is  oi  a  mila  tem- 
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perature,  contains  70  fiimilies  of  Indians,  who 
occupy  themselves  in  the  cultivation  and  com- 
merce of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  cuttiog  of  wood, 
and  has  in  it  a  convent  of  the  religious  of  San 
Francisco.    Five  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TECHO,  otTbxo,  a  large  and  rich  city  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  in  the  time  of  the 

Eitilism  of  the  Indians  ;  to  the  s,  of  the  city  of 
gota.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Gonzalo 
Ximinez  de  Quesada,  in  1537,  after  which  no- 
thing remained  of  it  but  its  name. 

TECIA,  a .  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa. 

TECLA,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and'  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ay  res ;  situate  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Piray-mini. 

[Tbgla,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ajrres ;  situate  on  the  sierra  De 
St.  Ignacio,  which  constitues  the  boundair  be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil.  Lat.  31*  16^ 
»'  8.    Long.  54°  W  24^'  w.j 

TECOANTEPEC.    rSee  Tbbuantepec] 

TECOCUILCO,  an  dcaU&a  mayor  and  juiis- 
diction  of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Oaxaca.  It  is  united  to  the  alcdU&a 
of  Teozacualco,  notwithstanding  there  are  found 
lying  between,  both  those  of  Afioles,  Cinatlan, 
and  part  of  that  of  Oaxaca.  It*  has  no  other  pro- 
duction or  trade,  save  in  that*  of  cochineal ;  fi>r, 
although  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  yield- 
ing whatever  is  sown,  the  natives  despise  agri- 
culture, studying  the  cultivation  of  mpdlares^  as 
being  more  amrantageous,  and,  conse<|uently^ 
sowing  no  more  maiae  than  what  is  required  for 
their  own  consumption. 

TacocuiLCo,  tne  capital,  which  is  of  the  same 
name,  is  of  a  mild'  and  somewhat  moist  tempera- 
ture. Its  population  consists  of  SSO  families  of 
Zapotecos  Indians,  and  80  of  Musiees  and  Mu- 
lattoes, the  latter  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
ranchos  of  the  district,  and  the  former  in  the 
cultivation  of  cochineal.  [Two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  s,  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  17® 
24' «.  long.  96**  ly  3(K'  w.] 

The  other  settlements  of  the  jurisdiction  are 
reduced  to, 

San  Juan  de  Acatepec,    San  Pedro  Yolosinis- 

Comaltepec,  qmla, 

San  Juan  Analco,  Santiago  Zucnyapa, 

Macuiltiangtiisco. 

TECOLOTEPEC,  Santiago  oe,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Tepalcaltepec,  and  alcalAa  mayor  of  Nexapa  in 
Nueva  Espafia.    It  contaiuB  Si  fiimilies  of  In^ 
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dians,  who,  besides  the  trade  in  cocUneal,  reap 
very  abundant  crops  of  maize  in- the  ranehos  of 

the  district. 

TECGLOTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akaUia  moyw  of 
Autlan  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  mild 
temperature,  contains  38  families  of  Spaniards, 
13  of  Mustees  and  M ulattoes,  and  16  of  Indians, 
with  a  convent  of  St.  Francisco.  Thirteen  leagues 
»•  of  its  head  settlement. 

TECOLUTLA,  a  large  river  of  Nueva  Es-  - 
nana,  which  rises  between  the  settlements  of 
Cruauchinango  and  Totolaga,  and,  following  its 
course  with  great  rapidity  through  the  defife  of 
S.  Pedro  de  Chieantla,  passes  by  the  mountain 
of  Coahuitlan,  and,  traversing  the  whole  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Papantla,  runs  to  empty  itself  into 
the  N.  Sea,  being  first  so  swollen  by  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  as  to  be  navigable  for  middling- 
Ris6a  vessels 

TECOMAGHALCO,  a  river  of  Nueva  Es- 
pana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  w.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  runs. from  e.  to  w.  and,  unit- 
ing itself  with  the  Morales,  enters  the  lake  by 
the  sluice  oS  Y iUalengua.  It  is  also  called  San 
Joaquin,  and,  ancienuy,  De  Sanctorum. 

TECOMAHUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Teutitlan,  and  alctd' 
ifa  megfor  of  Cuicatlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
oontains  88  fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues 
e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TECOMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Almololoyan,  and  alcabXa 
ma^or  of  Cottma  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  situate 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  S.  Sea, 
IB  of  an  hot  temperature,  contains  68  families  of 
Indians,  who  have  no  oAer  commerce  than  the 
trade  in  salt,  and  is  nine  leagues  firom  its  head 
settlement. 

TECOMASTLAHUACA,  a  principal  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akalAa 
mayor  of  TuxUahuaca  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  eon- 
tains  890  fiimilies  of  Indians,  including  those  of 
four  wards  of  its  district. 

TECOMATLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Cuza- 
mala,  and  alcaUta  mayor  of  Azuchidan  in  Nueva 
Eepa&B*  It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature ;  si- 
tuate on  the  marffin  of  a  rapid  river.  Its  popu- 
lation consists  of  Indians  the  poorest  of  the  whole 
iurisdiction;  for,  having  sola  the  land  which  be- 
longed to  them,  the^y  are  obliged  to  hire  them- 
selves out  to  labour  in  the  ranMos  of  the  district, 
having  of  their  own  nothing  but  some  small  crops 
of  maue  on  the  shore  of  the  river.    It  omtains 
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81  fiunilies  of  Indians,  and  is  annexed  to  the  cu* 
racy  of  its  head  settlement.  In  its  vicinity  is  an 
estate  inhabited  by  nine  families  of  Mumttoes. 
Twenty  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

TECOMINUCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Moloac&n,  and  of* 
caUia  mayor  of  Acayuca  in  Nueva  Espana.  li 
contains  86  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  two  lea^nes 
e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TECOREPA,  or  Tecoripa,  a  settlemeat  of 
the  province  and  government  of  S<Miora  in  M wva 
ESspana. 

TECORIONA,  a'  settlement  of  the  pravince 
of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espafia,  on  the  shore  o/* 
the  river  Hiaqui. 

TECOUTLA,  Saittiago  be,  a  setdemeiit 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  ded- 
d&a  mayor  of  Teutila  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of 
a  hot  temperature,  inhabited  by  40  tuadUes  of 
Indians,  who  cultivate  nothing  but  maiie  and 
some  fruits  of  the  country. 

TECPACO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  sefde- 
ment  of  the  district,  and  akaUa  mayor  of  Zochi- 
coatlan  in  Nueva  Espana.    It  containB  4fi  fium- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  it.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

TECPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settleraait 
of  the  district,  and  akabSa  mayor  of  Nnen 
Espai&a.  It  contains  119  families  of  Indians,  and 
40  Spaniards,  Musiees,  and  Mnlattoes. 

TECPATITLAN,  an  akaUia  mayor  and  jo- 
risdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  iai 
bidiopric  of  Guadamxara.  It  is  of  limited  ex- 
tent, but  rather  populous  in  the  seMlemests  and 
estates  of  its  district.  Its  natives  are  gtven  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  breeding  of  catSe ;  aad 
th^  are  used  to  have  abundant  crops,  so  tbit 
th^  sell  their  produce  to  the  other  juriedictieas 
ana  to  the  establishments  of  the  mines  at  no 
great  distance. 

Its  population  consists  of  the  eapitai,  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  settlements  of, 
San  Joseph,  Sante  F<, 

San  Miguel  el  Ako,        TonatUn, 
Misc^uitic,  TcquaUMin, 

Acatic,  Ascatl4n. 

Sapotlin, 

TECPATLAN,  a  settlement  and  capital  of 
the  province  and  aicaUSa  mtgfor  of  Los  Zoques 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

TECUALMES,  a  settlement  of  the  raisBiom, 
which  were  held  hy  the  Jesuits  in  the  prorince 
of  Nayarith,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Gralicia  of 
N.  America.    Fifteen  leagues  t.  le.  of  La  Mesa. 

TECULUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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ud  akaUKa  mi^for  of  Capabanastla  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Guatemala. 

TEFE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  hjr  the  Pcnrtaguese  Carmelite  fathers, 
IB  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amasonas, 
on  the  shore  of  tiie  river  of  its  name,  and  at  the 
mouth  bj  which  it  enters  the  Marafion,  and 
fdiere  idso  a  fort  has  been  built  for  its  defence. 
[In  lat.  y  2(K  5.  and  lonj^.  64^  48^ ».] 

Tefb,  die  aforesaid  nver,  is  large,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  chart  of  America,  by  the  geogra- 
pher D.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  [and  other  eminent  geo- 
graphers, down  to  the  present  day^,  rises  in  the 
territory  and  country  of  the  Cunanis  Indians, 
[between  the  Purus  to  the  e.  and  the  Jurua  to 
the  10.],  runs  n.  n.  e.  and,  after  several  windings, 
enters  the  MaraikHi,  in  the  district  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Pavana  nations. 

TEGAOGEN,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in 
the  province  and  country  of  the  Iro^uees  In- 
dians, on  the  n.  shore  of  the  lake  Ontario. 

TEGUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the 
^uevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs  e.  and,  after 
a  short  course,  enters  the  Airico. 

TEGUALEMU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  carregimiento  of  Itata  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile ;  between  the  deep  ravine  of 
Chanco  and  the  point  of  Humos. 

TEGUAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  barren, 
and  of  a  rough  territory,  and  poor  and  reduced, 
its  inhabitants  consisting  of  only  a  few  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  who  are  dreaded  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring settlements  as  having  the  credit  of  being 
sorcerers.  They  are  part  of  the  nation  of  the 
same  name,  who  inhabit  a  country  full  of  woods, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps;  and  who  were  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Juan  de  San  Martin  in  1557. 
They  are  fierce,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  and  even 
the  few,  reduced  to  a  civil  life  in  this  settle- 
ment, have  a  strong  tendency  to  their  native 
habits. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  that  this  nation  of  savages 
has  so  dwindled  away  as  to  have  become  almost 
extinct.  The  settlement  is  16  leagues  s.  e.  of  its 
capital,  between  the  settlements  of  Lengupa  and 
TenMi. 

TEGUCIGALPA,  a  district  and  akiMa  mayor 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Comayagua 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  which  they  call 
also  De  Santa  Lucia  and  Guazacaran,  through 
two  fine  silver-mines  in  its  district,  and  which 
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afford  the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce.   The 
capital  is  ttie  settlement  of  its  name. 

Tegucigalpa,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Honduras,  which  enters  the  sea 
near  the  Bay  of  Truxillo. 

TEGUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  in  an  island  formed  by  the  arms 
of  the  river  Cauca.  Five  leagues  from  the  town 
of  San  Bernardo  Abad. 

TEGUECO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa  in  N.America;  situate 
at  the  source  of  the  river  Del  Fuerte,  near  the 
settlement  of  Sibirijoa. 

TEHIHUAY-GUAZU,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  zc. 
TEHUACAN,  De  las  (Sranadas,  a  pro- 
vince and  (Jcal£a  mayor  of  Nueva  Espaiia,  and 
bishopric  of  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;  thus 
called  from  the  abundance  of  excellent  pomegra- 
nates which  it  produces ;  bounded  e.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Teutitlan  del  Camino,  w.  by  that  of  Te- 
peaca,  and  n.  by  that  of  Orizava  and  the  town  of 
Cordoba. 

It  comprehends  nine  principal  settlements  or 
head  settlements  of  the  distnct;  has  abundant 
salines,  and  by  these  makes  a  great  trade,  as  well 
as  by  the  fruits  and  seeds  which  it  produces,  and 
the  fish  caught  in  its  rivers. 

Tehuacan,  the  capital,  which  is  of  the  same 
name,  is  of  a  beautifril  plant,  of  a  mild  and  plea- 
sant temperature,  and  aelightfully  sitCiate  in  the 
high  road  leading  to  Oaxaca  and  to  Guatemala ; 
and  is,  thus,  a  prace  of  considerable  trade.  The 
waters,  which  irrieate  and  fertilize  its  territory, 
are  sweet  and  well  tasted,  but  are  full  of  nitrous 
particles,  and,  consequently,  coagulate,  and  pe- 
tri^  the  earth  in  the  pipes  and  aqueducts  through 
which  they  pass ;  depositing  on  them,  as  it  were, 
a  coat  of  stone  and  mortar,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
frequently  to  change  the  pipes  for  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  water ;  and  thus  it  is  common  to  see 
laying  about  the  fields  parts  of  this  incrustated 
matter,  which  has  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of 
some  old  building.  Tnis  same  nitre,  of  this 
petrifying  quality  m  water,,  acts  as  a  dissolvent 
on  the  stone  and  gravel  in  the  bladder. 

This  city  has  four  principal  temples,  which  are 
the  parish-church  and  the  three  convents  of  San 
Francisco.  It  has,  besides  these,  the  convent  of 
the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  that  of  San  Juan 
de  Dios,  with  a  good  hospital.  The  streets, 
houses,  and  squares,  are  modern  and  handsome, 
so  that  it  is  one  of.  the  best  cities  in  the  king- 
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dom.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  floor  from 
the  quantity  of  wheat  frown  in  its  district  (there 
being  in  the  valley  of  San  Pablo  alone  22  estates), 
and  with  this  article  supplies  the  market  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  as  (ar  as 
the  Havana  and  Campeche.  This  city  is  in- 
habited by  veiy  many  families  of  Spaniards,  Musr 
tees  J  and  Mulattoes,  and  more  than  2060  of  In- 
dians, not  to  mention  300  or  more  residing  in 
the  country  estates.  [It  was,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, one  of  the  most  frequented  sanctuaries  of 
the  Mexicans  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  s.  e.  of  Mexico. 
Lat.  18°  30^  It.  and  tong.  97°  W  30"'  ».] 
The  other  settlements  of  its  jurisdiction  are, 
S .  Grabriel  Chilac,  S.  Pedro  Capulco  Cox- 

Santa  Maria  Conjo-  catlan, 

meapa,  Acatepec, 

S.  Pedro  Telitlan,  S.  Martin  Mazapetan, 

S.  Miguel  Eloxuchit-      Miahuatlan, 

Ian,  S.  Pablo  Zoquitlan. 

TEHUANTEPEC,  an  akaldia  mayar  and  ju- 
risdiction of  Nueva  Espa&a  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Oaxaca.  The  last  of  this  bishopric, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala) to  the  provinces  of  which  it  lies  in  the  di- 
rect road.  It  enjoys,  for  the  most  part,  a  hot 
climate,  and  is  very  abundant  and  fertile  in 
maize  and  fruit,  although  its  principal  com- 
merce 18  in  salt.  It  is  mrtilizea  by  several  ri- 
vers, and  has  fine  pastures  filled  with  large  cattle. 
It  consists  of  the  following  settlements : 
Tanapatepec,  Guichovi, 

Santa  Maria  Chima-      Sta.  Maria  Patapa, 
lapa,  S.  Mateo  del  Mar, 

Tequizistlan,  S.  Francisco  del  Mar. 

Tehuantbpbc,  the  capital,  is  of  the  same 
name ;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  has  a 
good  convent  of  the  religious  of  St.  Domingo ; 
and  its  population  consists  of  2600  fiimilies  of 
Mixtecos,  Zapotecas,  and  Mexicanos  Indians, 
50  of  Spaniards,  Musieesj  and  Mulattoes,  which, 
one  with  another,  form  two  companies  of  militia, 
which  guard  the  coast  against  any  invasion  from 
the  siife  of  the  S.  Sea.  The  Indians  maintain 
themselves  by  sowing  maize,  and  the  other  inha- 
bitants by  the  trade  of  salt.  [Two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  miles  s.e.  of  Mexico,  250  n,w,  of 
Guatemala,  and  82  $.  ap*  of  Chiapa,  in  lat.  16^ 
20"  fi.  and  long.  95''  1' ».] 

[Tehuantepec,  or  Teguantbpequs,  a  port 
in  the  intendbtnor  of  Oaxaca  -,  situate  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  creez,  formed  by  the  ocean,  between 
the  small  villages  of  San  Francisco,  San  Dionisio, 
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and  Santa  Maria  de  la  Mar.  This  port,  ii&oeded 
by  a  very  dangerous  bar,  will  become  oneday  of 
great  consequence,  when  navigation  in  general, 
and  especially  the  transport  of  the  indigo  of  Gua- 
temala, shall  become  more  frequent  by  the  Rio 
Guasacualco.  In  lat.  IG""  Wn,  and  long.  &k^5S^w.] 

Tehuantepec,  a  very  large  open  enlf  m 
front  of  the  above  city,  and  from  wnich  it  Utkes 
its  name. 

Tehuantepec,  a  point  of  land  in  the  same 
jurisdiction,  nearly  separated  from  the  shore. 

TEHUAUSTITLAN,  a  setUement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Atengp  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Chilapa  in  Nueva  Espajit. 
Four  leagues  sd.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TEHUEHUETLA,  a  settlement  of  the  beid 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Tetela,  and  aloaidia 
mayor  of  Azuchitlan   in  Nueva  Espana:    IS 
leagues  s.  of  its  capital,  and  18  from  the  head 
setUement,  but  the  road  from  the  latter  being  9o 
dangerous  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  wade  the 
river  of  Las  Truchas  upwards  ofw  times,    li  is 
situate  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  Madre,  is  of  a 
mild  temperature,  and    fertilized  by  iVie  said 
river.    Tne  commerce  of  its  inhabitants  is  in  the  * 
making  of  rigfpag  and  thread,  and  in  wax  seeds 
and  some  fruits.    In  the  s*.  part  extends  to  the 
S.  Sea  a  lai^  tract  entirely  desert,  rugged,  and 
uninhabited.    The  way  leadinf  fit>m  hence  to 
Tecpan,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Zacatela,  is  veiy 
<langerous,  and  what  is  worse,  there  is  no  choice 
to  TO  made.    The  population  consists  of  50  &- 
mUies  of  Indians. 

TEHUETLAN,  a  setdement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district,  and  ofco/itSa  mayor  of  Hue- 
jutla  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  tempe- 
rature, and  produces  nothing  but  mague^ef^ot 
which  the  natives  make  pulque  and  honey.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  44  fomilies  of  Indians,  aad 
in  its  vicinity  is  another  small  settlement  with 
16  families ;  both  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital,  from  whence  the  former  lies  three 
leagues  to  the  s. 

TEHUILOTEPEC,  a  village  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  Santa  Ana,  and  akakSa  imyor  of 
Zultepec  in  Nueva  Espai&a ;  united  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Toteolmaloya,  from  whence  it  lies 
four  leagues  to  the  zo.  [The  position  of  this 
place  is  mteresting,  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  the  great  mines  of  Tasco.    Long.  99^  29^.] 

TEHUISNAO,  Santiago  db,  a  seideneiit 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district,  and  alrMn 
vkMior  of  Tasco  in  Nueva  Eqiafia.  It  contains 
Iw  families  of  Indians. 
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TEHUIXTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of -the  district  of  Xoxutla  and  alcalcBa 
mtiwr  of  Cuernavaca  in  Nueva  Espana. 

TEIDI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of  Gair& 
in  the  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  n, 
and  enters  the  Parand  between  those  of  the 
Yaquini  and  the  (ruazigua. 

[TEJUCO,  the  capital  of  the  diamond  dis- 
trict of  this  name,  in  Brazil.  It  is  situate  in 
the  midst  of  sterility,  and  a  great  poi-tion  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  number  about  6000,  bear  the 
usual  marks  of  penury  and  wretchedness ;  yet 
the  place  is  considered  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
the  shops  are  well  stocked  with  English  doth, 
baizes,  hams,  cheese,  butter,  and  porter,  all 
brought  on  mules  from  Bahia,  or  Uio  de  Ja- 
neiro ;  from  the  first  of  which  it  is  distant,  in  a 
straight  line,  about  500  English  miles  s.  by  w. 
and  400  n.  of  the  latter  :  in  lat.  IS""  11'  s,  and 
long.  42^  30'  w.  according  to  Arrowsmith's  map, 
but  probably  twice  the  distance  by  the  zig-zag 
route  of  the  mountains.  Mr.  Mawe's  account 
of  the  above  district  is  very  full  and  interesting. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  for  the  following 
information. 

It  consists  of  rugged  mountains,  that  have  a 
n.  and  s.  direction,  and  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  highest  in  Brazil.  What  is  termed  the 
Diamond  &round,  of  which  (as  we  have  just  ob- 
served) Tejuco  is  the  capital,  extends  aoout  16 
leagues  from  if.  to  5.  and  about  eight  from  e.  to 
w.  It  was  first  explored  by  some  enterprising 
miners  from  Villa  do  Principe,  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  that  town.  These  men  pro- 
ceeding n.  found  an  open  country  watered  by 
many  small  rivulets,  which  they  tried  for  gold 
bj  washing :  some  of  them  engaged  their  atten- 
tion for  a  short  time,  but  not  proving  sufficiently 
rich,  they  continued  their  route,  passing  the 
places  now  called  San  Gonzales  and  Melho 
^  Verde,  until  they  arrived  at  a  few  streams  that 
flow  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Tejuco  is  built.  These  rivulets  were  then 
washed  for  gold,  and  were  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  district  of  Villa  do  Principe.  No 
idea  was  first  entertained  that  the  rivulets  con- 
tained diamonds,  although  it  is  said  that  some 
were  collected  and  presented  to  the  then  go- 
vernor of  Villa  do  Principe  as  curious  bright 
stones,  and  were  used  by  him  as  counters  at 
cards.  Soon  afterwards  a  few  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Lisbon,  and  were  given  as  pretty 
pebbles  to  the  Dutch  minister  to  send  to  Holland, 
which  was  then  theprincipal  mart  in  Europe  for 
precious  stones.    The  lapidaries,  to  whom  they 
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were  presented  for  examination,  pronounced 
these  pebbles  to  be  very  fine  diamonds.  Informa- 
tion was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Dutch  consul 
at  Lisbon,  who  did  not  &il  to  profit  by  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  he  managed  the  afiair  with  government 
so  well,  that  he  contracted  for  the  precious 
stones  at  the  same  time  that  he  communicated 
the  intelligence.  Government  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  monopolize  the  diamonds,  and  made  a 
distinct  district  of  Cerro  do  Frio,  placing  it  under 
peculiar  laws  and  regulations. 

The  number  of  diamonds  sent  over  during  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  is  said  to  be 
almost  incredible,  and  to  exceed  one  thousand 
ounces  in  weight.  This  supply  could  not  fail  to 
diminish  the  fi;eneral  value  or  diamonds,  as  none 
had  ever  berore  been  known  to  come  from  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  except  India,  whither  the 
Brazilian  diamonds  were  afterwards  sent,  and 
found  a  better  market  there  than  in  Europe. 

By  stratagems  and  intrigues  government  was 
prevailed  on  to  let  these  invaluable  territories  to 
a  company,  who  were  under  stipulations  to  work 
with  a  limited  number  of  Negroes,  or  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  per  day  for  every  Negro  employed. 
This  opened  a  door  to  every  species  of  fraud ; 
double  the  stipulated  number  of  Negroes  were 
admitted;  and  this  imposition  was  connived  at 
by  the  agents  of  government,  who  received  pay 
in  one  hand  and  bribes  in  the  other.  Presents 
were  made  to  men  possessing  influence  at  court, 
by  the  contractors,  who  soon  became  rich,  and 
they  continued  (subject  to  a  few  regulations)  in 
possession  of  the  diamond  mines  until  about  the 
year  1772,  when,  government  determining  to 
take  them  into  their  own  hands,  these  contracts 
were  ended. 

This  was  the  time  for  reforming  abuses,  and 
for  placing  this  rich  district  under  tiie  best  regu- 
lations, but  it  was  neglected;  prejudice  pre- 
vailed over  prudence ;  and  ^he  management  was 
entrusted  to  men  who  did  not  understand  the 
real  interests  o£  the  concern,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  who  were  so  shackled  in  their  aii- 
thority,  that  they  could  not  pursue  them.  From 
this  time  affairs  became  worse,  and  the  establish* 
me^it  was  in  debt  to  foreigners,  who  had  ad* 
vanced  a  considerate  sum  of  money  on  the  se* 
curity  of  having  all  the  diamonds  which  the  mines 
produced.  This  debt  still  remains  unpaid,  and 
there  are  other  incumbrances  which  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  a  total  change  of  system.  In  its 
present  state  the  establishment  appears  to  pro- 
duce much  greater  wealth  than  it  actually  does. 
During  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1801  to] 
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[1896  inclusive,  the  expenses  were  £JSOiflOO ; 
and  the  diamonds  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  weighed  115,675  carats.  Tne  value  of 
gold  found  in  the  same  period  amounted  to 
jgl7,S00  sterling;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  diamonds  actually  cost  government  SS^.  Qcf. 

tier  carat.  These  years  were  esteemed  singn- 
arly  productive ;  the  mines  do  not  in  general 
yield  to  government  more  than  90,000  carats  an- 
nually. Exclusive  of  this  amount  there  is  a  vast 
quantity  smuggled. 

The  town  is  under  the  absolute  government 
of  the  intendant.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
civil  and  military  establishments  are,  an  ottvidor 
or  Jiscal^  captain  of  cavalry,  and  a  captain  mor. 
In  the  Diamond  establishment  there  is  a  great 
number  of  officers,  of  whom  the  following  are 
the  principal:  Ist.The  intendant,  who  is  a  judge, 
and  the  intendant-gcneral  of  the  district  of  Mi- 
nas  Geraes  (this  office  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
giQ  of  the  crown)  :  Sd.  The  treasurer,  whose  si- 
tuation is  almost  a  sinecure :  he  receives  8000 
crusades  per  annum;  and  3d.  The  administrator- 

feneral,  who  has  a  salary  of  6000.  The  book- 
eeper  has  4000,  and  there  are  three  clerks,  or 
key-keepers,  who  have  from  800  to  1000  each. 
These  officers  are  employed  in  whatever  relates 
to  the  treasury,  or  to  the  general  concerns  of  the 
establishment ;  they  all  reside  in  Tejuco,  and  are 
the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
management  of  the  different  works  is  entrusted 
to  eignt  or  10  under-administrators,  each  having 
in  his  care  200  Negroes,  called  a  troop,  to  which, 
besides  a  clergyman  and  a  surgeon,  are  attached 
several  overseers  and  subordinate  officers,  who 
have  salaries  of  from  400  to  SOO  crusades.  The 
privilege  of  employing  a  certain  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  works  is  common  to  all  the  officers, 
to  an  extent  corresponding  with  their  rank :  the 
superior  officers  let  to  hire  as  many  as  they 
please,  say  40,  and  sometimes  upwards  of  50 ; 
the  inferior  officers  are  permitted  to  let  out  two 
or  three,  in  preference  to  other  individuals ;  a 
decidedly  baa  practice^  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

The  intendant  holds  a  place  of  j^reat  trust :  he 
is  the  superior  magistrate,  and  his  duty  is  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  see  that  the  laws  peculiar 
to  the  district  are  duly  executed.  He  is  of  course 
president  of  the  assembly,  or  junta,  and  calls 
meetings  whenever  he  tninks  proper;  he  dis- 
poses of  the  military  force  of  the  district,  orders 
roads  to  be  made  or  stopped,  and  stations  guards 
on  them  to  examine  travellers,  and  to  detain  sus- 
picious persons.    He  has  also  the  privilege  of 


giving  or  refusing  permission  for  persons  to  en^^ 
ter  the  district^  or  settle  in  it ;  and  every  one, 
however  high  m  rank  or  property,  who  passes 
thither,  is  supposed  to  have  the  intendant  s  ex- 
press concurrence,  which,  as  a  matter  of  form,  is 
sometimes  dispensed  with.   He  appoints  officers, 
signs  all  papers,  receives  all  reports  that  are 
made,  and  acts  accordingly.    To  him  solely  tie 
treasure  is  entrusted  for  the  payment  of  tbe  sala- 
ries of  the  officers,  the  Negroes'  wages,  trades- 
men's bills,  and  every  incidental  expense  attend- 
ing the  establishment.     He  issues  paper-money, 
and  withdraws  it  from  circulation  inienever  be 
thinks  proper ;  for  all  which  he  is  responsible  to 
government  alone,  and  may  be  said  to  be  aloiofit 
absolute  in  his  office.    In  addition  to  these  im- 
portant functions,  the  intendant  has  lately  as- 
sumed the  whole  direction  and  regulation  of  the 
mining  concern,  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
ever  practically  interfered  with,  it  heing  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  the  administrator-genera]. 

The  administrator-general,  to  wbom  belong 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  works, 
ought  to  be  eoually  experienced  in  mimns  amd 
mechanics,  particularly  in  hydraulics :  be  Bnoidd 
be  a  man  of  general  information,  combined  with 
great  practice  knowledge  relative  to  the  locality 
of  the  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  every  situation,  and  to  direct  the 
operations  accordingly.    He  shonld  have  a  mind 
fertile  in  resources,  and  prepared  to  meet  eveiy 
disappointment  or  casualty  tnat  can  possiUy  oc- 
cur, that  the  time  of  the  Negroes  may  not  be 
employed  in  vain ;  he  should  aJso  ftcilitate  their 
labours  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
should  be  particularly  attentive  to  their  good 
treatment,  since  on  them  his  success,  and  con- 
sequently his  reputation,  must  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend. 

On  this  latter  point  humanitvand  policjr  ought 
alike  to  direct  the  attention  or  the  superiors  of 
the  establishment.    It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Negroes,  when  treated  with  harshness,  ill  fed 
and  ill  clothed,  will  be  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  their  employers,  and,  perhaps,   determined 
not  to  find  diamonds,  whereas,  when  sutgected 
to    milder  and  kinder  usa^e,  which  miglit  be 
done  without  relaxing  in  vigilance,  thar  would 
become  anxious  to  please,  and  woula  search 
more  diligently  in  order  to  obtain  notice  and  re- 
ward.    It  must  be  obvious,  that  Negroes  rarely 
conceal  diamonds  for  themselves ;  and  yet  cas- 
tom  has  rendered  the  feelings  of  their  real  owners 
in  Tejuco  so  irritable,  on  being  suspected  to  en- 
courage the  practice,  that  if  the  word  grtmpifo\ 
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{(smuggler)  is  mentioned  in  conversation,  they 
shudder  with  horror,  and  distort  their  features, 
calling  on  the  Y ir|pn  to  witness  their  abhorrence 
of  a  crime  to  which  government  has  attached 
the  greatest  disgraces  and  punishments.  But, 
notmthstanding  all  this  show  of  honesty,  dia- 
monds are  bartered  for  every  thing,  and  are  ac- 
tually  much  more  current  than  specie. 

In  Tejuco  there  are  about  nine  or  ten  prin- 
cipal shopkeepers,  to  whom  the  establishment 
itself,  ana  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  are  fre- 
quently indebted;  indeed,  these  men  receive  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  due  to  the  various 
persons  enqpWed  in  the  works,  in  exchange 
chiefly  for  Engfish  commodities  of  one  descrip- 
tion or  other.  The  establishment  is  paid  once  a 
year,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sum  not  less  than 
300,000  crusades  is  sent  from  Villa  Rica,  to 
which  may  be  added  60,000  or  100,000  more, 
found  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  district.  The 
greater  part  of  this  money  flowing  into  the  hands 
of  the  snopkeepers,  as  above  stated,  is  immedi- 
ately employed  in  a  way  injurious  to  the  inte- 
«restB  of  government ;  nor  can  worse  policy  be 
imaffined,  than  that  of  allowing  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure in  a  place  which  oflfers  such  tempta- 
tions. 

Some  years  ago  many  gold-mines  were  washed 
in  this  district;  but  as  information  was  given 
that  diamonds  were  found  in  them,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  abandoned.  At  present  more 
equitable  measures  are  addpted.  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  commencing  to  work  some  of  tnem 
again,  under  an  agreement  to  give  up  what  dia- 
monds they  find. 

There  is  a  general  order  to  work  all  the  gold- 
mines which  were  formerly  confiscated,  ana  this 
measure  will,  it  is  hoped,  increase  the  quantity 
of  gold,  and  have  a  good  effect  in  eveiy  respect. 

If.  government  are  obliged  to  hire  Negroes 
wherever  they  can  obtain  them,  (which  appears 
to  be  the  case,)  it  would  be  at  least  exoedient 
to  have  a  store  to  supply  them,  in  order  tnat  the 
money  paid  in  wages  to  them  might  return  into 
the  funds  of  the  establishment. 

The  hiring  of  Negroes  to  the  diamond-works 
is  the  favourite  occupation  of  all  ranks  in  Te- 
juco ;  rich  and  poor  endeavour  to  engage  in  it 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  their  property  will  al- 
low. The  pay  of  the  daves  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  nsl^  their  labour  being  heavy,  their 
maintenance  poor,  and  their  treatment  harsh; 
there  must,  tnerefore,  be  some  temptation  not 
openly  seen,  yet  as  well  known  as  light  from 
darkness.  N  umbers  of  persons  are  thus  induced 


to  reside  in  Tejuco  under  various  pretexts,  but 
with  no  other  real  view  than  to  get  tneir  Negroes 
into  the  service,  and  to  live  idly  on  their  wages, 
and  on  what  Aey  conceal  or  pick  up.  Thus  all 
fatten  upon  the  pasture,  except  those  in  the  ex- 
treme oi  indigence,  and  others  who,  from  neg- 
lect of  economy,  are  always  poor.  There  are  a 
numerous  class,  from  the  age  of  seven  years  to 
upwards  of  twenty,  who  are  without  any  visible 
means  of  earning  their  subsistence,  and  would 
remain  idle  even  if  manufactories  were  esta- 
blished ;  fi>r  though  they  are  brought  up  from 
their  infancy  with  Negro-children,  yet  in  the 
working  department  they  would  abandon  their 
former  play-fellows.  The  people  in  general  are 
rendered  more  averse  from  habits  of  regular  in- 
dustry, bv  the  continual  hopes  which  they  in- 
dulge of  becoming  opulent  by  some  fortunate  dis- 
coverer of  mines ;  tnese  fallacious  ideas,  which 
they  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children, 
stronglv  prejudice  them  against  labour,  though 
they  all  exist  miserably,  and  not  unfrequenfly 
depend  upon  donations.  Their  education  is  ex- 
tremely limited :  they  are  in  general  total  stran* 
grs  to  the  sciences,  and  are  very  scantily  in- 
Tmed  on  any  useful  subject. 
The  ^^reat  demand  for  the  precious  stones,  and 
the  facility  of  secreting  them,  have  caused  them 
to  be  searched  for  and  carried  away  in  violation 
of  the  existing  laws  of  the  country.  Of  the  num- 
bers who  have  engaged  in  this  illict  traffic,  from 
an  eager  desire  to  become  rich  at  once,  many 
have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and 
have  finished  their  career  with  credit  and  opu- 
lence; others,  less  fortunate,  have  been  detected, 
and  have  incurred  the  punishment  annexed  to 
the  offencej  namely,  the  surrender  of  their  ille- 
gally acquired  treasure,  the  confiscation  of  their 
whole  property,  and  exile  to  Africa,  or  confine- 
ment, perhaps  for  life,  in  a  loathsome  prison. 
This  policy  may,  doubtlessly,  be  considered  too 
severe ;  fi>r,  if  we  should  inquire  who  were  the 
discoverers  of  perhaps  all  tne  diamond-mines 
which  have  enriched  tne  caskets  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Portugal  beyond  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  state,  and  which  have  not  only 
augmented  the  revenues  of  the  ^vernment,  but 
have  proved  the  source  from  which  many  respec* 
table  and  enterprising  individuals  have  derived 
their  opulence,  we  should  find  that  they  were 
adventurers^  who,  at  great  risk,  and  with  inde- 
fiitigable  toil,  had  penetrated  unknown  forests, 
and  explored  deep  ravines  among  the  haunts  of 
the  savage  Anthropophagi,  in  search  of  gold- 
mines, and  who  have  by  chance  found  in  them'| 
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Kiamonds.  When  a  place  of  this  description  has 
en  once  discovered  by  these  men,  it  seldom 
remains  lon^  secret ;  the  agents  of  government 
take  possession  of  it,  and  either  work  it  imme- 
diately, or  guard  it  until  a  future  occasion.  The 
discoverer  of  course  flies  from  the  place ;  and  if 
he  have  picked  up  a  few  stones,  or  robbed  the 
earth  of  some  of  its  more  brilliant  rarities,  he 
will  seek  the  best  and  safest  means  of  procuring 
value  for  them.  If  he  be  a  man  of  sulBScient 
property,  he  will  hire  a  few  mules,  load  them 
with  cotton,  bacon,  and  other  commodities,  and 
proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  regular  form.  On 
bis  arrival  there,  he  enters  some  good  house  in 
which  he  has  confidence,  and  disposes  of  his  con- 
cealed treasure.  His  mind  is  then  relieved  from 
apprehension,  and  he  begins  to  make  prepare- 
tions  for  his  return.  His  first  care  is  to  lay  out 
his  money  to  the  best  advantage :  Negroes  are 
his  chief  object,  and  these  nay  a  duty  to  the 
state  on  their  leaving  Angola,  and  another  of 
10  milreis  each  on  entering  the  mining  country. 
If  they  be  employed  in  mining',  government  ob- 
tains a  fifth  of  the  ffold  found;  and  if  in  agri- 
cidture,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  exacted.  The 
next  object  of  the  adventurer  is  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  woollens,  and  other  English  manuiactures, 
which  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  being  landed, 
and  are  subject  to  another,  according  to  their 
weight,  on  entering  the  territory  of  the  mines. 
Thus  it  really  appears  that  most  of  the  contra- 
band property  is  divided  between  the  state  and 
the  smuggler :  but  this  is  not  all ;  the  diamonds 
are  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  real  effects  of 
value  are  received  in  return,  leaving  a  balance 
much  in  fiivour  of  Brazil. 

This  illicit  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent :  there  is  strong  presumptive 
authority  for  stating  that,  since  the  first  disco- 
very of  the  mines,  diamonds  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  sterling  have  thus  found  their  way 
to  Europe,  exclusive  of  what  the  contractors 
accounted  for.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  ill  ma- 
nagement of  the  whole  establishment,  and  to  the 
total  want  of  necessary  regulations,  which  have 
prevailed  so  long,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
apply  a  remedy.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
the  system  to  be  changed;  the  2000  Negroes 
employed  in  the  establishment  to  be  the  property 
of  the  crown  (whom  two  years'  profit  of  the 
.  diamond  mines  would  be  adequate  to  purchase) ; 
these  Negroes  to  be  supplied  with  every  article 
for  their  support  from  a  general  store,  and  to 
be  treated  as  tnildly  as  possible:  they  would 
then  form  a  society,  and,  knowing  no  otner  mas- 


ters thui  ^  their  officers,  would  have  only  one 
common    interest  to  serve.      The  contraband 
trade,  by  this  means,  though  perhaps  not  totally 
destroyed,  would  receive  an  irrecoverable  blow 
and  would  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Should 
such  a  change  take  place,  the  shopkeepers,  and 
those  persons  who  subsist  by  hiring  Negroes  to 
the  works,  would  find  the  source  of  their  emo- 
luments dried  up,  and,  rather  than  remaio  at 
Tejuco,  would  migrate  to  situations  more  conge- 
nial to  their  interests:  thus  the  district  would 
be  freed  from  that  bane  which  has  so  long  over- 
run it,  and  government  would  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  mines  worked  by  their  own 
Negroes,  whom  it  would  be  difficult  for  othen 
to  seduce. 

Another  evil  which  such  a  change  of  s^gtem 
would  be  calculated  to  remove,  is  the  followii^i 
— Every  article  of  sustenance  required  for  toe 
establishment  is  purchased  of  formers  vbo  re- 
side a  few  leagues  from  Tejuco,  or  who  Aave 
farms  at  a  greater  distance';  and  llus  absurd 
practice  is  the  cause  of  much  unnecessary  inter- 
course. There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  excel- 
lent land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diamond  wrorks, 
having  choice  of  situation,  and  fit  for  the  growth 
of  every  species  of  produce.  How  well  might 
a  part  of  tne  military  force  of  the  place  be  occa- 
sionally spared  for  a  few  days  only,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  operations  of  husbandly^ 
which  would  be,  to  enclose  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  ffround  in  various  parts,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  establishment.    A  c^tain  number  of  Ne- 

Eoes  would  be  allotted,  in  proportion  to  the 
[id  under  cultivation,  and  on  particular  occa- 
sions,  as  in  harvest,  an  auxiliary  force  would  be 
always  at  hand.    This  would  be  fanning  vrith 
double  advantage ;  the  plough  would  work  in- 
stead of  the  hoe ;  after-crops  would  be  sown  to 
be  eaten  off  the  ground,  wnich  would  thus  be 
enriched  and  kept  in  good  condition.    Numbers 
of  acres  would  oe  planted  with  artificial  grass, 
subject  to  irrigation  where  that  was  practicable, 
and  thus,  contrary  to  the  general  practice,  the 
cattle  would  be  provided  with  subsistence  in  the 
dry  season.    Indian  corn,  wheat,  mandioca,  y2i- 
jones^  potatoes,  &c.  would  be  cultivated,  and, 
under  proper  management,  would  yield  crops 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectation.    Store- 
houses, with  requisite  conveniences,  would  soon 
be  erected,  in  which,  the  grain  mig^ht  be  kept 
without  spoiling.     Thus  would  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  husbandry  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
trict, and  prove  a  source  of  more  lasting  benefit 
to  the  state  than  mines  either  of  gold  or  dia-] 
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Saonds ;  for  when  the  latter  were  exhausted, 
ere  would  remain  an  active  and  industrious 
population.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  nature,  in  distributing  these  precious 
substances  in  these  remote  and  almost  unknown 
parts,   to  allure  civilized  men  to  settle  upon 

them. 

From  the  circumstances  which  have  been  al- 
ready explained,  it  will  appear  that,  under  the  pre^ 
sent  system,  the  government  pay  for  all  the  dia- 
monds that  are  found  here,  and  probably  receive 
little  more  than  one-half;  therefore  it  is  evident, 
that  those  conveyed  through  other  channels  can 
be  sold  to  the  public  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
at  which  the  former  are  obtained.  ^  But  the  em* 
barrassed  state  of  the  establishment  is  such,  that 
the  managers  cannot  lessen  their  expenses,  being 
obliged  to  take  credit  for  every  article,  and  to 
hire  almost  any  Negroes  that  are  offlered.  These 
evils  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  eradicated, 
even  by  the  abilities  of  the  present  intendant : 
had  such  a  man  been  placed  here  40  years  ago, 
empowered  to  act  without  controul,  and  to  go- 
vern the  district  as  private  property,  on  the 
principles  above  stated,  he  might  have  rendered 
it  rich  and  independent. 

As  all  the  diamonds  found  in  these  works  be- 
long to  the  crown,  the  royal  family  have  been 
accustomed  to  select  firom  the  quantity  annually 
remitted  whatever  stones  they  considered  worthy 
their  notice,  which  were  generally  those  exceed- 
ing 17  carats.  They  were  formerly  sent  to 
Holland  to  be  cut,  the  Dutch  being  the  con- 
tractors of  the  diamonds  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  mines ;  but  since  the  emigration  of  the  court 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  trade  has  been  trans* 
ferred  to  England,  where  these  precious  stones 
annually  arrive,  and  are  sold  by  private  con- 
tract. 

The  collection  of  diamonfds  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Prince  Regent  is  unequalled  in 
number,  size,  and  quality,  i)y  that  of  any  poten- 
tate in  the  world ;  and  is  supposed  to  exceed  in 
value  three  millions  sterling. 

The  district  of  Tejuco  has  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  Bahia,  and  a  few  troops  of  mules 
are  continually  emjj^oyed  in  going  firom  one 
place  to  the  other.  The  journey  is  much  longer 
than  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  the  country  is  less 
mountainous ;  there  are  fewer  ranches  or  hovels 
on  the  road,  and  in  two  parts  it  is  requisite  to 
carry  fresh  water  for  two  Aays'  consumption. 
The  commodities  sent  from  Tejuco  and  Minas 
Novas  are  veiy  trivial,  consisting  of  topazes, 
amethysts,  and  other  stones ;  in  return  for  which 


are  brought  English  fine-^maiiufiictured  gooda» 
particularly  hats,  printed  cottons,  stockings,  and 
saddles,  which  have  been  much  cheaper  in  Bahia 
than  in  England.  Coarser  articles  are  generally 
sent  from  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  distance  being,  as 
before  observed,  much  shorter. 

Of  navigable  rivers  we  can  say  but  little. 
The  many  small  streams  that  rise  in  various 

Earts  join  and  form  the  Jiffitonhonda,  which  may 
e  navigated  to  sea,  without  any  impediment, 
in  at  most  ten  days'  time.  How  much  would 
the  country  be  benefited  if  a  port  were  estap 
blished  at  the  entrance  of  this  river,  and  vessels 
were  allowed  to  load  and  unload ;  canoes  would 
find  their  way  fi-om  thence  into  the  interior  in 
the  short  space  of  SO  days,  loaded  wilJi  every 
article  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  dis- 
trict. How  superior  would  this  mode  of  conr 
veyance  be  to  that  of  making  roads  through  im- ' 
pervious  woods,  and  over  almost  impassable 
mountains.  How  many  thousands  of  crusades, 
annually  expended  on  mules,  would  be  thus,  saved 
to  the  public  ;  and  what  numbers  of  men  would 
thus  be  trained  fior  the  service  of  the  marine, 
instead  of  those  now  employed  as  muleteers. 
With  the  advantage  of  such  a  conununicatidn, 
Minas  Novas  and  Cerro  do  Frio  would  more 
than  double  their  population,  and  it  might  be 
anticipated,  that  the  oanks  of  these  fine  rivers, 
now  lying  deserted  and.  useless,  would  bloom 
with  every  variety  of  v^etation  which  this  genial 
clinoatc  is  capable  of  producing. 

Under  the  present  system  Tejuco  ought  to 
maintain  itself,  and  have  the  least  possiole  in-^ 
Jercourse  with  other  places :  its  commerce  ought 
to  be  confined  wholly  to  gold  and  precious 
stones;  but  should  government  determine  to 
make  diamonds  a  free  trade,  then  a  contrary 
policy  would  be  requisite. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  district  are  common 
to  other  parts  of  Brazil :  mules  are  the  principal 
beasts  or  burden,  and  are  much  dearer  than  in 
the  districts  more  to  the  s. ;  horses  are  not  so 
numerous,  but  cheaper,  being  in  very  little  re- 

Juest,  and  used  only  on  journeys  of  pleasure, 
[orned  cattle  are  bred  at  a  considerable^distance, 
and  brought  for  the  consumption  of  the  place. 
Sheep  are  almost  unknown ;  nogs  and  goats  are 
more  plentiful ;  of  dogs  there  are  but  few,  and 
the  race  is  very  indifferent.  Ounces  are  very 
seldom  seen ;  there  are  not  many  deer;  the  danta, 
or  tapir,  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  birds  there  are  a  few  vai^eties,  but  in  no 
great  numbei*s  ;  partridges  are  rather  common : 
many  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,] 
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and  they  prove  good  eating*  Domestic  fowls  are 
in  tolerable  plenty,  but  hj  no  means  cheap,  being 
eighteen-pence  to  two  shillings  each. 

Of  serpents,  the  greater  part  are  harmless ; 
but  the  ratde-snake  and  the  jararaca,  both  equally 
yenomous,  are  common  in  this  distnct*  Lizards 
are  veir  numerous,  and  the  ag/maHj  or  alligator, 
is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers. 

Fish  are  extremely  scarce  in  all  the  streams, 
owing  to  the  Quantity  of  matter  with  which  their 
waters  are  impregnated  from  the  numerous 
washings. 

This  district  is  in  general  free  from  that  trou- 
blesome plarue,  the  mosquito,  as  that  insect  is 
peculiar  to  low  and  swampy  places,  and  does 
not  bite  with  such  disagreeaole  effect  in  elevated 
and  airy  situations.  &es  are  but  little  attended 
to,  ana  are  scarcely  known ;  were  the  manage- 
ment of  them  better  understood  and  practised  dv 
the  inhabitants,  ihey  might  be  much  increased, 
and  wax  might  even  be  exported. 

In  closing  our  observations  on  this  district,  we 
shall  add  some  particulars  relative  to  the  capital. 
The  iamiUes  appear  to  live  in  great  sociability ; 
they  frequently  form  tea-parties.  The  dress  of 
the  ladies  consists  almost  entirely  of  articles  of 
Enelish  manufacture,  cotton  prints,  straw  hats, 
artificial  flowers,  jewelry,  &c.  Owing  to  the 
ffreat  distance  of  Tejuco  from  a  sea-port,  piano- 
fortes have  not  been  introduced  here,  or  they 
would  probably  be  in  great  demand ;  for  the  la- 
dies in  general  have  a  taste  for  music,  and  touch 
the  g^tar  with  great  spirit  and  eleeance.  Dancine 
is  a  fiivourite  amusement,  and  all  appear  muw 
pleased  and  animated  with  the  English  country- 
£iiice.  The  ladies  seldom  eo  abroad,  except  to 
mass,  and  then  they  are  usuaSly  carried  in  a  chair 
hung  with  curtains  and  a  canopy,  and  suspended 
from  a  pole  borne  by  two  men.  The  sedentary 
habits  of  the  females  has  been  thought  injurious 
to  their  health ;  but,  since  Elnglish  saddles  have 
been  introduced,  they  begin  to  take  airings  on 
liorseback. 

Warm  baths  are  very  generally  used,  being 
considered  of  great  efficacy  in  removing  recent 
colds,  to  which  all  persons  here  are  liable,  on 
account  of  the  pecuhar  nature  of  the  climate. 
They  are  invariably  offered  at  night  to  travel- 
lers, as  a  means  of  relieving  the  pains  occa- 
sioned by  the  fiitiffues  of  the  day.] 

[Tejuco,  or  Tajuca^  a  small  island  situate 
on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  St. 
Catharine's :  in  lat.  ST""  1 V  s.  long.  48''  50"  w.  It 
is  about  200  miles  from  Tejuco,  the  capital  of 
the  Diamond  District.] 
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[TEKY  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  Oeor^  to 
the  s*  of  Savannah  River,  is  a  capacious  road, 
where  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  in  from  10  to  14 
fothoms  wate4,  and  be  land-locked,  and  have  a 
safe  entrance  over  the  bar  of  the  river.  The 
flood  tide  is  generally  seven  feet.] 

TELEMm,  San  Ltjis  de,  a  settlement  of  tlie 

Srovince  and  government  of  Pasto,  in  the  Nuero 
Leyno  de  Granada,  of  the  district  of  Barbecois; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  from  wtieoce  it 
takes  its  name.  This  river  rises  in  the  ivasih 
of  the  city  of  Pasto,  and  enters  the  Patia  a  Uw 
before  this  runs  into  the  S.  Sea. 

[TELICA,  a  burning  mountain  on  the  w» 
coast  of  Nuevo  Mexico,  seen  at  if.  n.  e.  over  the 
ridge  of  Tosta.  It  is  one  of  the  range  of  vok»* 
noes  which  are  seen  alonff  the  coast  from  Fort 
St.  John's  to  Tecaantepeck,  and  is  18  miles  frmn 
Volcano  del  Vejo,  or  Old  Man's  Burning  Moun- 
tain; and  there  are  two  others  between  them, 
but  not  so  easily  discerned,  as  they  do  not  oAeo 
emit  smoke.] 

TELIPAN,  a  principal  and  head  settlenient 
of  the  district  and  akmdia  mayor  of  Izucar  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  87  lamilies  of  In- 
dians, who,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  gather 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  seeds,  and  fruit,  and  is 
two  leaffues  w.  by  n.  of  its  csipital. 

[TELLICO  Biock^house,  in  Tennessee,  stands 
on  the  ft.  bank  of  Tennessee  River,  immediatdj 
opposite  the  remains  of  Fort  London ;  and  is 
computed  to  be  900  miles,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  river,  from  its  mouth,  and  §9  miles  i.  of 
Knoxville  in  Tennessee.  It  was  erected  in  1794, 
and  has  proved  a  very  advantageous  militair  post. 
It  has  lately  been  established,  by  the  United 
States,  as  a  trading  post  with  the  Indiana.! 

[TELLIGUO,  Great,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee,  was  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Chota 
Branch  of  Tennessee  River,  about  25  miles  fi.e. 
of  the  mouth  of  Holston  River,  and  five  s.  of  the 
line  which  marked  Lord  Granville^s  limits  of 
Carolina.  This  was  a  British  factory,  establidied 
after  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  in  1729. 

[Telliguo  Mountains,  lie  s.  of  the  above 
place,  and  seem  to  be  a  part  of  what  are  now 
called  the  Ghreat  Iron  Mountains,  in  the  latest 
maps.1 

TELOLOPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Escateopan,and  (JcaUSa 
mayor  of  Zacj^ualpa  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  cod- 
tains  365  famdies  of  Indians,  including  those  of 
the  wards  annexed  to  its  curacy. 

TELTITLAN,  San  Pbdro  de,  a  prindnal 
and  head  settlement  of  the  alcabUa  mayor  of  Te- 
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Iitittc6n  in  Nueva  Espaiia.    It  contains  100  fami- 
Kes  of  Indians,  and  is  16  leagues  e.  one-quarter 
'  to  n.e.  of  its  capital. 

TEMACAPULIN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
.settlement  of  the  district,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Lag^s  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Los  Ojuelos,  which  incorporates 
itself  with  the  Verde.  Seven  leagues  it.  of  its 
capital. 

TEMALAC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  akaUHa  mayor  of  Chi- 
lapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  16  families 
oilndians,  and  is  three  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TEMALANZINCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  01inal&,  and  akaldia 
mavor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
S5S  fiimilies  of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves 
in  the  cultivation  and  trade  of  cochineal,  in  ma- 
nufiurturing  and  paintin|;  cups,  and  sowing  some 
seeds.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  mineral,  but  which  is 
not  worked  through  want  of  industry  in  the 
natives.    Five  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

TEMAMATLA,  S.  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  akaU&a  mayor  of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  SOO  families  of  Indians,  and  a  con- 
vent of  religious  of  San  Francisco.  Two  leagues 
w.  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

TEMASCALTEPEC,  a  settlement  and  red  of 
silver-mines,  of  the  alcakUa  mayor  of  Zultepec  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  reputed  the  capital  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  alcalde 
mayor.  It  is  of  a  benign  and  mild  temperature, 
and  its  population  is  composed  of  SSO  families  of 
Spaniards,  and  SOO  of  musiees  and  Mulattoes, 
exercised  in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  which  are 
named  Santa  Catalina,  San  Antonio  de  Padua, 
La  Grenovesa,  La  Capitana,  La  Magdalena,  and 
La  Munoz ;  all  of  them  having  engines  for  work- 
ing the  silver  metal,  this  being  the  only  kind 
produced ;  and  it  therefore  procures  every  other 
requisite  metal  from  the  other  settlements.  — 
[Sixty-five  miles  w.  by  s.  of  Mexico.] 

TEMASCALZINCO,  San  Miguel  de,  a 
principal  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcddia  mayor  of  Metepeque  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  74  families  of  Indians,  including  those 
of  the  wards  of  its  district,  and  is  14  leagues  n. 
of  its  capital. 

TEMASTIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Tlaltenango,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Colotlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  eight  leagues 
It.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TEMAXCALA,  S.Baltasar  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  S.  Martin  de  Tex- 
meluc&n,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guejozinco  in 
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Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  44  families  of  Indians^ 
including  those  inhabiting  a  ward  close  to  it. 

TEMAXCALAPA,  a  principal  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcakUa  mayor  of 
Yillalta  in  Nueva  Elspana.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempe- 
rature, contains  190  &milies  of  Indians,  employed 
in  cultivating  cochineal,  and  is  three  leagues  it. 
of  its  capital. 

Temaxcalapa,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teotihuacan  in  Nueva 
E2spaia.   Two  leagues  and  a  half  tp.  of  its  capital. 

TEMBEY,  a  nver  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  s.s.e.  and 
enters  the  Paran&,  between  the  Quirapuy  and 
Pirapopo. 

TEMBIO,  Tambo,  or  Timbio^  a  country  and 
territory  of  the  province  and  government  of  Po- 
payan,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  Se  Granada,  in  the 
s.  part.  It  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  de  Be- 
lalcazar  in  1536,  is  mountainous  and  rough,  and 
watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.  This 
runs  from  e.  to  w.  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Quilcasd,  Boxoles,  Esmita,  and  Botic&s,  and  af- 
terwards enters  the  Patia,  in  lat.  8^  IS^  n. 

TEMBLOR,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  which  rises  near  the 
coast,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  river  La 
Plata  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  close  to  the 
river  Tandil. 

TEMEACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  was  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  V  izcaya : 
31  leaj^ues  5.  w.  one  quarter  $.  of  the  town  and 
real  of  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua.  At 
the  distance  of  three  leagues  towards  the  it.  it 
has  a  country  estate,  called  Basuchil. 

TEMILOLOCAN,  Magdalena  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Orizava  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  63  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  s.  s.  e.  of  its 
capital. 

TEMISCAMING,  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  the 
territory  and  country  of  the  Indians  of  its  name. 
It  is  formed  from  liake  Abitabis,  and  empties  it- 
self into  the  large  stream  of  the  Otaivas. 

TEMOAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tetelzinco,  and  alcakBa 
mayor  of  Coautia  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
115  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  and  a  convent 
of  the  religious  of  San  Agustin.  Five  leagues 
8,  e.  one-quarter  ^.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TEMOKIS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  bv  tiie  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinalcat 
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TEMOYA,  Santiago  de,  a  principal  and 
.head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  ciealAa 
mayor  of  Metepec  in  Nueva  E^pana ;  containing 
445  fomilies  of  Indians. 

TEMOSOCHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  V  izcaj^. 
Thirty-one  leagues  from  the  town  and  reel  oi 
taines  of  Chiguagua. 

[TEMPIE,  a  place  in  New  Galicia,  800  leagues 
ft.  tD.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.] 

TEMPLANTALE,  a  setdement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district*  of  Aytla,  and  akal£a 
nun/or  of  Villalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  cont^ns 
87  families  of  Indians,  and  is  15  leagues  e.  of  its 
capital. 

TTEMPLE,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire, 
Hulsborough  County,  n.  of  New  Ipswicn,  and 
58  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1768,  and  contains  5S0  inhabitants.] 

[Temple  Bay,  on  the  Labrador  coast^  oppo- 
site Bellisle.  A  British  settlement  of  this  name 
was  destroyed  by  the  French,  in  October  1796.] 

fTEMPLETON,  a  township  in  the  n.  a>.  part 
of  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts ;  containing 
950  inhabitants.  It  was  granted  as  a  bounty  to 
the  soldiers  in  King  Philijrs  war,  and  was  called 
Narraganset,  N^.  6,  until  its  incorporation  in 
176S.  It  is  53  miles  w,  by  n.  w.  of  Boston,  and 
26  n.  by  w.  of  Worcester.] 

TEMPO AL,  a  principal  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alceutUa  mayor  of  Tampico 
in  Nueva  Espana,  on  the  shore  of  a  very  abun- 
dant stream,  by  which  it  is  fertilized.  It  con- 
tains 64  (amilies  of  Milicianos,  and  14  of  Guaste- 
cos  Indians ;  both  of  whom  cultivate  fruit,  garden 
herbs,  maize,  and  French  beans ;  breed  large  and 
small  cattle,  and,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  sea, 
are  fishermen.  In  its  district  are  various  ranchos. 
Nine  leagues  n.  of  the  capital. 

TEMUCO,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Din^uilli. 

TEN,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Lianos,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  the  settlement  of  Tamara,  on  a  spacious 
and  charming  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ariporo,  which  was  formerly  called  Guazeco.  It 
is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  produces  wheat, 
maize,  plantains,  &c.  and  the  Indians  who  dwell 
here  are  very  few. 

TENA,  Santa  Rosa  oe,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  jurisdiction  of  Tocaima  in 
the  government  of  Mariquita,  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.    It  is'  of  a  very  hot  tem- 
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perature,  and  thus  produces  maize,  plantains, 
tfucasy  and  much  sugar-cane.  Its  inhabitanU 
may  amount  to  800,  and  they  have  a  tradition, 
that  in  their  mountains  the  Indians  hid  immense 
treasures  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards; 
but  these  could  never  be  discovered  in  spite  of 
every  diligence  in  the  search.  Eight  leagues 
from  Santa  ¥€. 

Ten  A,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatoiy 
title  of  S.  Juan,  in  the  province  and  govemment 
of  Quixos  and  Macas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  is  reduced,  and  its  situation  is  between  two 
rivers,  which  make  it  fertile  in j/ucasy  maize,  and 
plantains.  It  has  an  asiento  ofgold  mines,  from 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  this  metal  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  natives.  There  is  also  much  fish 
in  the  rivers. 

TENALUCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcakKa  nu^or  of 
Cuquio  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  Six  leagues  n.  e.  of 
its  head  settlement.  * 

TENAMAZAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Clanapa,  and  ofeoWa 
mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contBins 
9S  &milies  of  Indians. 

TEN  AMAZ  ATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akakKa  mayor  of 
Autlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempe- 
rature, contains  40  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
39  leagues  5.  by  w.  of  its  head  settlement.  It 
produces  fruit  and  seeds  in  abundance. 

TENANFIA,  San  Feancisco  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Tlalixcoya,  and  alcaUia  mayor  of  Mizantia  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  containing  44  fiimiHes  of  In- 
dians. 

TEN  ANGO,  a  jurisdiction  and  olcaiMa  mauor 
of  Nueva  Espana,  with  the  surname  Del  VaUe. 
Its  district  is  limited,  although  there  have  been 
added  to  it  three  settlements  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Tacuba.     In  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  from  the  Philippines  the  roads  which  pass 
from  the  provinces  of  Zelaya,  Guanajuato,  and 
others,  from  being  less  rugged,  are  more  crowded 
than  is  the  high  road  leading  to  Mexico;  and 
thus  the  caravans  of  the  merchants  pass  to  the 
right  of  the  capital,  without  touching  at  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  way  is  im- 
passable.    This  road  runs  through  the  jurisdic- 
tions  of  Metepec,  Marinalco,  Temascaltepec,  and 
Zultepec;    and  the    inhabitants   are  re^larly 

S'ven  to  the  employment  of  muleteers,  thoush 
e  greater  part  are  millers,  who  labour  in  & 
real  De  Zaqualpa,  abounding  in  silver-nuDes, 
which  produ€e.|}olerably  good  profit.    Bu^  not- 


S.  Juan  Quetzala, 

S.  Simon  Totoltepec, 

Santa  Maria  Tonatico, 

Ixtapa, 

S.  Francisco  Coatepec. 
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withstanding  these  emplojments,  agriculture  is 
not  forgotten ;  for  the  earth  produces  fine  crops 
of  wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds ;  and  here  are 
also  some  engines  or  mills  in  which  they  make 
sugar,  honey,  and  loaf-sugar,  which  they  carry 
for  sale  to  the  different  provinces. 

Tbnango,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name;  called  also  Teutelmango,  and  si- 
tuate on  the  s,  confines  of  the  great  vaUey  of  Ixt- 
lahuaca,  Toluca,  and  Metepec.  It  contains  188 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  25  of  Spaniards  and  Mus- 
tees ;  all  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  seeds 

{peculiar  to  the  cold  climate,  such  as  wheat,  bar- 
ey,  maize,  beans,  and  vetches  :  14  or  16  leagues 
$.  w.  of  Mexico.     [It  is  now  a  very  small  settle- 
ment, if  at  all  in  existence.! 
The  other  settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  are, 
Marinaltenango,  Santa  Maria  Tololoa- 

Zaqualpa,  p&n, 

Santa  Maria  Elscateo-    S.  Juan  Alahuixtlan, 

pan, 
San  Francisco   Zica- 

puzalco, 
Santiago, 

S.  Simon  Otzuma,      ^ 

Acapetlahuaya, 

.    Tenango,  another  settlement,  in  the  alcaldia 

mayor  of  Tasco;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  ca- 

fital,  from  whence  it  lies  three  leagues  to  w.  n.w. 
i  contains  92  Indian  families. 

Tenango,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district,  and  alcaldia  tnayor  of  Tlapa.  It  is 
of  a  mild,  though  rather  inclined  to  hot,  tempe- 
rature; contains  410  families  of  Indians,  ana  is 
three  leagues  n.  n.  w.  of  its  head  settlement  §j[|il 
capital. 

Tenango,  another,  with  the  dedicatonr  of 
Santiago,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  Quechula, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca.  It  contains  two 
families  of  Spaniards,  nine  of  Mustees,  and  SO 
of  Indians,  and  is  close  to  its  head  settlement. 
.  Tenango,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tulanzinco.  It  contains  510  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  10  leagues  n,  e.  of  its  capital.  Its  natives 
trade  in  clothes  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  are 
great  agriculturists.  It  is  situate  in  the  most 
broken  part  of  the  sierra. 

Tenango,  another,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Orizava  in  the  district  of  No- 
gales,  from  whence  it  lies  a  quarter  of  a  league 
to  the  n. 

Tenango,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  tdcaUia  mmfor  of  Teutila.  It  is  of  a  warm 
temperature^  contains  100  fiimilies  of  Indians, 
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who  trade  in  baymlla  alone,  and  is  12  leagues  n. 
of  its  capital. 

Tenango,'  another,  of  the  province  and  o/- 
caMa  mayor  of  Zedales  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

TENANTITLAN,  San  Juan  de,  a  prin- 
cipal  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Acayuca  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 
It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  contains  50  fami- 
lies of  Mulattoes,  and  SO  of  Popolucos  Indians. 
Eight  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settlement  and  ca- 
pital. 

TENANZINCO^  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  oistrict  of  Zoquizingo,  and 
akcdcUa  mayor  of  Marinalco  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  temperature,  produces 
many  seeds,  fruit,  woods,  lar^  and  small  cattle, 
and  swine ;  contains  608  families  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding those  of  four  wards  in  its  vicinity,  134  of 
Spaniards,  and  53  ofMustees  and  Mulattoes.  In 
its  district  is  a  large  estate  called  La  Teneria, 
through  the.  midst  of  which  passes  a  large  river, 
whose  copious  waters  irrigate  the  adjoining  lands, 
wherein  are  gathered  large  crops  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  other  seeds.  This  settlement  is  sur- 
rounded by  seven  other  estates,  inhabited  by 
about  50  families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees.  Two 
leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

TENAYUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaltUa  mayor  of  Tacuba  fn  Nueva  Espana ; 
formerly  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Chichimecos, 
and  where  the  Emperor  Xiloc  held  his  court  and 
palace ;  and  at  that  time  the  lake  came  dose  up 
to  it.  After  the  conauest  by  the  Spaniards  it 
was  one  of  the  akaUkas  mayores  most  esteemed 
for  its  advantages ;  but  time  has  reduced  it  to  a 
miserable  village.  It  is  situate  on  the  skirt  of 
a  mountain,  which  is  a  stone  quany,  from  whence 
they  extract  large  slabs  for  paving  the  places, 
which  they  call  tenayucasy  ana  from  whence  this 
settlement  takes  its  name.  It  contains  160  fiimi- 
lies, and  is  three  leagues  n.  n.  w.  of  Mexico. 

[TENCH'S  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
waJB  discovered  in  1790,  by  Lieutenant  Ball,  and 
was  said  to  lie  in  lal.  P39^f.  and  long.  151^ 
31^  10.  It  was  supposed  to  be  low,  and  only 
about  two  miles  in  circuit,  but  entirely  covered 
with  trees,  including  many  of  the  cocoa-nut  kind; 
also  to  abound  with  inhnbitants,  and  the  men  ap- 
pearing to  be  remarkably  stout  and  healthy ;  but 
according  to  the  most  modem  charts,  this  island 
seems  not  to  exist  in  the  place  where  Lieutenant 
Ball  gives  its  position.] 
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TENECUN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States ; 
where  the  Swedes  have  a  house  of  assembly.  It 
is  undecided  if  it  belong  to  the  county  of  Bucks, 
or  to  that  of  Philadelphia. 

TENENE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
roveniment  of  Tucuman  in  Perir,  beloi^ing  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  capital ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Coronoros. 

TENENTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
Cffptaimhip  of  Rev  in  Braail ;  situate  between  the 
rivers  Negro  and  Merigrande. 

TENERIFE,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Ghranada ;  fbimded  on  the  e.  shore  of  the 
great  river  Magdalena^  in  1536^  by  the  French 
captain  Henry.  It  was  a  large  and  commercial 
town  formeriy  ;  bat  now  redmed  to  a  miserable 
viHagfe,  inhabited  oidy  by  people  of  colour.  It 
is  of  a  very  hot  and  moist  temperature.  It  bad 
for  its  curaie,  for  some  time,  San  Luis  Beltram, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  parish-church  is  pre- 
served the  chasuble  with  wnich  they  used  to  say 
mass.  [It  is  97  miles  s.  with  a  sl^t  inclination 
to  the  nr.  of  Santa  Marta,  in  fait.  9^  45^  n.  and 
long.  74^  Sy  CO.] 

TENEXAFA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Tf^NEXCALCO,  S.  Nicoi^as  ok,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Chietlan,  and  akaUia  minf&r  of  Izucar  in  Nueva 
Esjpana. 

TENEXCO,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
the  alcaUia  mayor  of  Gnachinango  in  Nueva 
EspaiSa ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Uie  settlement 
of  Pantepi6c. 

TEINEXPA,  Santa  Maeia  nE,  a  principal 
and  head  settlement  of  the  di^rict,  ana  alcaUia 
mayor  of  Anteqvera  in  the  province  and  bisbcm* 
ric.of  Oaxaca  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana* 
It  contains  11  fiimilies  of  Indians,  eni|rfoyed  in 
the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  codiineid,  in  which 
consists  tbetr  trade. 

TENEXTITLAN,  a  small  settleroent  of  the 
alcaidia  mayor  of  Guachinanffo  in  Nueva  Es* 
pana;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of 
Naup&n. 

TENEXTLATILOYAN,  San  Miguel  be, 
a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  oi^abBa 
mayor  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanoe  in  Nueva  Esj- 
pana. Front  this  spot  begifis  the  fertUrty  of  the 
mountainsy  and  tlie  waters  herfe  are  sl>  abundant 
that  the  whole  serrania  appears  a  garden  covered 


with  fruit  trees,  particulariy  with  apples.    Thi^ 
cordiUera  extends  as  &r  as  Zacatlan. 

Throughout  the  whole  €it  this  country  there 
are  great  indications  of  mai^  mines,  and  these 
are  corroborated  from  there  naving  been  found 
in   1725,.  in  the  river  Teitic,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  called  Toloxin,  some  detached  pieces 
of  stone  inlaid  with  veins  of  silver  of  two  or  three 
marks  of  the  finest  and  best  alloy.     Allboii^li 
many  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of 
these  stones,  ali  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
vain  ;  nor  have  there  been  any  stones  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  even  discovered  in  the  neighbouring 
rivers  or  semmias^  so  that  it  is  thought  that 
they  roust  have  been  thrown  to  that  9foi  by 
some  earthquake. 

In  these  mountains  are  a  great  number  of  apes, 
parrots,  pheasants,  and  other  birds,  who  are  se- 
cured by  the  uncultivated  and  craggy  parts  of 
the  territory  they  inhabit.  The  teoiperatures  ot 
the  several  parts  differ  much ;  and  here  are  not 
wanting  many  lions,  tigers,  and  venoaious  ser- 
pents, which  they  caQ  nauyaques. 

TENEZ  ACATAN,  a  settlement  of  the  ^ 
vince  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Guatemala. 

TENGUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito: 
which  runs  e,  and  enters  the  S.  Sea  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  opposite  the  island  of  Puni. 

TENGUILEN,  a  small  river  of  the  district 
of  Guadalabquen  in  the  kingdom  of  ChUe.  It 
runs  s.s»e, 

TEN  JO,  a  settlement  of  the  torregimknto  of 
Bogota,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  cele- 
brated for  the  houses  and  baths  which  belonsed 
to  the  xipasj  or  kings,  of  Bogot& ;  from  which 
court  the  settlement  was  seven  leagues.  It  is  of 
an  agreeable  and  b^ii^n  temperature,  abounding 
in  every  species  of  fruit  and  seeds,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  more  than  SOO  house- 
keepers, and  100  Indians;  close  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Tabio,  where  its  jurisdiction  terminate?. 
Here  are  still  remaining  the  vestiges  of  the  road 
which  led  to  Santa  F^.  i>' 

[TENISAWS,  Indians  of  N.  America,  are 
emigrants  from  the  Teneshaw  River,  that  (alls 
into  the  Bay  of  Mobile ;  have  resided  on  Red 
River  about  40  years ;  are  reduced  to  about  S5 
men.  Their  village  is  within  one  mile  of  the 
Pascagolas,  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  they  have 
lately  sold  their  land,  and  have,  or  are  about 
movmg  to  Bayau  Bceuf,  about  SS  miles  s.  from 
where  they  lately  lived.    All  speak  French  and 
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MfiUIiaa,  and  lir*  «ntch  like  tkear  neig bbonni) 

[TENNANT'6  Herboiir,  on  the  oomst  of  iht 
disUiet  of  Maine,  lias  about  three  leagues  from 
Gr6offM^8  Islaails/] 

[TENNESSEE,  a  larae,  beautaful,  and  navi- 
gablp  river  of  tiie  £ta<»  of  Tennessee,  called  bj 
the  Frmtb  Cherokee^  and  absurdlj  bjr  others 
Ho^hjSftee  River,  is  the  lar^eat  branch  of  the 
Ohio.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  S.  Carolina 
with  the  nanne  Tennessee,  in  about  lat.  S3^  m. 
but  its  most  reniote  sources  are  in  Virginia,  in 
)at.  37""  l<y,  and  pursues  by  its  course  about  1000 
English  miles  s.  and  5.  m.  nearbr  to  lat.  54^  SO^, 
receiving  from  both  sides  a  number  of  large  tri« 
butary  streams.  li  then  wheels  about  to  the  n. 
in  a  circuitous  course,  and  mingles  with  tiM 
Ohio,  nearlj^  60  miles  from  its  month. 

It  is  naviflnfale  finr  vessels  of  great  burden  to 
the  Muacl^  Ihoale,  850  En^  A  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  therg  afaout  tbm  miles  broad,  fidl 
of  naall  jsles,  attd  only  passdble  in  small  boais 
or  Udiemix.  Fraas  these  shoals  to  the  Whirl,  or 
Snclc  4he  place  ivhere  the  river  is  oontibractBd  to 
the  breadth  of  70  yards,  and  breaks  throu^  the 
Great  Ridge,  or  Cumberland  Mountain,  isSSrO 
miles,  and  the  navigation  fw  large  boats  M  the 
way  exeeUent.  Tm  highest  point  of  navigation 
upon  this  riviw  is  TeUico  BlodL-hoiwe,  900  mdes 
fit>m  jks  mouth,  according  to  its  meanders.  It 
receives  Holaton  River  22  miles  below  Knoxvilk, 
and  then  running  wAi  miles  receives  the  Clindi. 
The  other  waters  which  empty  into  Tennessee, 
are  Dndk  and  Mk  Rivers,  and  Crow  Creek,  on 
th^  one  side;  and  theOccachappo,Chidcamauga, 
and  Hiwassee  rivers  on  the  s.  and  r.  e.  sides. 

In  the  Tennessee  and  its  upper  branches  are 
ffreat  numbers  of  fish,  some  of  which  are  very 
mr^  and  of  an  exceHinit  flavour.  The  river  to 
which  the  name  Tennessee  was  formerly  con- 
fined, is  that  part  of  it  which  runs  n.  and  re- 
ceives  H(dstan  River  SO  miles  below  KnoxviUe. 
The  Coyeta,  Chota,  and  Chilawee  Indian  towns, 
are  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  Talasse 
Town  on  the  e.  side.] 

[Tekkessbb,  East  and  West,  form  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and,  until  1796, 
were  called  the  Tennessee  Government,  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  f.  of  the  Ohio.  This 
State  is  in  length  410  miles,  and  in  breadth  90; 
between. lat.  S^'^  and  36^  80"  n.  and  long.  8P  62" 
and  90^  3^  w.  It  is  bounded  it.  bv  Kentucky  and 
part  of  Virginia;  e.  by  N.  'Carolina;  s.  by 
Georgia ;  w.  by  the  Miasissippi.  It  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  via.  Washington,  Hamilton, 


tnd  Mere,  irhidi  ate  subdivided  into  18  counties, 
viz.  Washingtoo,  Sullivan,  Greene,  Carter^  Haw« 
kins,  Knox,  Jefferson,  Sevier,  Blount,  Grainger^ 
Davidson,  Sunoner*  Robertson,  and  Motitgoinefy. 
The  first  fiMir  helongito  Washington  District, 
the  next  five  to  that  of  Hamilton,  and  the  four 
latter  to  Mero  District.  The  two  former  dis* 
tricts  are  divided  firom  the  biter,  by  an  uninha- 
bited countiy  of  01  mfles  in  ezt^t ;  that  is^from 
the  btock-hooses  at  the  point  formed  by  the  juae- 
tion  of  the  river  CUich  with  the  Tennessee, 
called  S.  W.  Point,  to  Fort  Blount  upon  Gu^ 
beriand  Biver,  through  which  there  is  a  waggon- 
road,  opened  in  the  suouner  of  1795^ 

There  are  few  tountries  ao  well  watered  wiA 
rivers  and  creeks.  The  principal  rivm  are  die 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Hobton, 
andClimA.  Tlie  tract  cdled  the  Broken  Gronad 
sends  imaaediatelv  into  the  Mississippi,  the  Wol^ 
Hatdiee,  Porkea-Deer,  Obian  or  Obeab,  and 
Reelfoot;  which  are  from  90  to  SO  yards  wide  at 
their  moaths  t  moat  of  the  rivers  have  exceed- 
ingly rich  low  nrounds,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  a  second  bank^  as  on  most  of  the  lands  of  the 
Missffisippi.  Besides  these  rivers,  there  are 
several  smaller  ones,  and  ianvmenUe  ereeim, 
aome  of  which  are  navigable.  In  short,  there  ii 
hardly  a  spot  in  this  country  which  is  uqpwardi 
of  90  miles  distant  from  a  navigable  stream. 

The  diief  mountains  are.  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron, 
Bald,  and  Unaka,  adjoining  to  one  another,  from 
the  e.  boundary  of  the  State,  and  separate  it 
firom  N.  Carolina;  their  direction  is  nearly  from 
n.  e.  to  s.  w*  The  other  mountains  are  Clinch 
and  Cumberland,  it  wotdd  reqaire  a  volume  to 
describe  the  mountains  of  this  State,  above  half 
of  which  is  covered  with  those  that  are  uninha- 
bitable. Some  of  these  mountains,  particularly 
the  Cumberland,  cr  Great  Laurel  Ridge,  are  the 
most  stupendous  piles  in  the  United  l^tes. 
They  abound  witii  jposeng  and  coal.  The  ca- 
verns and  cascadeiB  m  these  mountains  are  innu- 
merable. The  Elncfaanted  Mountain,  about  two 
miles  ^.  of  Brass  Town,  is  famed  for  the  curiosi- 
ties on  its  rocks. 

There  are  on  several  rocks  a  number  of  im« 

Kressions  resembling  the  tracks  of  turiieys,  bears, 
orses,  and  human  b^ngs,  as  visible  and  perfect 
as  they  could  be  made  on  snow  or  sand.  The 
latter  were  renaariutble  for  having  unifomdy  Ax 
toes  each,  one  only  excepted,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  print  of  a  Negro's  fi>ot.  By  this  we 
must  suppose  the  originab  to  have  been  the  pro- 
geny of  Titan  or  Anak.  One  of  tiiese  traoks 
was  veiy  largs^  the  length  of  the  foot  16  ancheaj 
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[the  digtanceof  the  extremes  of  the  outer  toes  13 
inches,  the  proximate  breadth  behind  the  toes 
seven  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  heel-ball  five. 
One  of  the  horse-tracks  was  likewise  of  an  un- 
common  size,  the  transverse  and  conjugate  dia- 
meters were  eight  by  ten  inches;  perhaps  the 
horse  which  the  Great  Warrior  rode. 

What  appears  the  most  in  favour  of  their 
being  the  real  tracks  of  the  animals  they  repre- 
sent, is  the  circumstance  of  a  horse's  foot  having 
ftpparently  slipped  several  inches,  and  recovered 
again,  and  the  figures  having  all  the  same  di- 
rection, like  the  trail  of  a  company  on  a  journey. 
If  it  be  a  lusus  naiurcB^  the  old  dame  never 
sported  more  seriously.  If  the  operation  of 
cnance,  perhaps  there  was  never  more  apparent 
design.  If  it  were  done  by  art,  it  might  be  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  some  remarkable 
event  t>f  war,  or  engagement  fought  on  the 
ground.  The  vast  heaps  of  stones  near  the 
place,  said  to  be  tombs  of  warriors  slain  in  little, 
seem  to  favour  the  supposition.  The  texture  of 
the  rocks  is  soft.  The  part  on  which  the  sun 
had  the  greatest  influence,  and  which  was  the 
most  indurated,  could  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  pipe- 
stone.  Some  of  the  Cherokees  entertain  an 
opinion^  that  it  always  rains  when  any  person 
visits  the  place,  as  if  sympathetic  nature  wept 
at.  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  those  figures  were  intended  to  comme- 
morate. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Knoxville,  the  seat 
of  ifovemment,  Nashville,  and  Jonesborough, 
besides  eight  other  towns,  which  are  as  yet  of 
little  importance.  In  1791,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  estimated  at  35,691 .  In  Novem- 
ber, 1795,  the  number  had  increased  to  77,262 
persons,  and,  b^  the  census  of  1810,  the  total 
population  was  in  East  Tennessee     -     101,367 

West  Tennessee    -     160,360 

Total  souls    -     261,727 

The  soil  is  luxuriant,  and  will  afibrd  every 
production,  the  growth  of  any  of  the  United 
States.  The  usual  crop  of  cotton  is  800  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  of  a  long  and  nne  staple ;  and  of  com, 
from  60  to  80  bushels.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  the  lands  on  the  small  rivers,  that  empty 
into  the  Mississippi,  have  a  decided  preference 
to  those  on  Cumberland  River,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo.  Of  trees,  the 
general  growth  is  poplar,  hickory,  black  and 
white  wauiut,  all  kinds  of  oaks,  byck-eye,  beech. 


sycamore,  black  and  honey  locust,  ash,  horn- 
beam, elm,  mulberry,  cherry,  doffwood,  sassa- 
fras, poppaw,  cucumber-tree,  and  the  sugar-tree. 
The  undergrowth,  especially  on  low  lands,  is 
cane ;   some  of  which  are  upwards  of  20  feet 
high,  and  so  thick  as  to  prevent  any  other  plant 
from   grrowing.     Of  herbs,  roots,  and  shnihs, 
there  are,  Virginia  and  Seneca  snake-root,  gin- 
senff,   angelica,   spice-wood,  wild  plum,  crab- 
appie,  sweet  annise,  red-bud,  ginger,  spikenard, 
wild  hop,  and  grape  vines.    The  glades  are  co- 
vered with  wild  rye,  wild  oats,  clover,  boffiiloe- 
grass,  strawberries,  and  pea-vines.  On  the  hills, 
at  the  head  of  rivers,  and  in  some  hieh  cliSs  of 
Cumberland,    are  found    majestic  red  cedars; 
many  of  these  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  40 
feet  clear  of  limbs. 

The  animals  are  such  as  are  found  in  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish ;  amon^  wbicb 
are  trout,  perch,  cat-fish,  bufialoe-fish,  red-Aorse, 
eels,  &c.  Some  cat-fish  have  been  caught  which 
weighed  upwards  of  100  pounds ;  the  ».  waters 
being  more  dear  and  pure  than  the  e.  rivers,  the 
fish  are  in  the  same  degree  more  firm  and  sa- 
voury to  the  taste. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful;  the 
summers  are  very  cool  and  pleasant  in  that  part 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  mountains  that  divide 
this  State  from  N.  Carolina ;  but  on  the  w,  side 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  the  heat  is  more 
intense,  which  renders  that  part  better  calculated 
for  the  production  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
Lime-stone  is  common  on  both  sides  of  Cum- 
berland Mountain.  There  are  no  stagnant  wa- 
ters; and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 
whv  the  inhabitants  are  not  afflicted  with  those 
bilious  and  intermitting  fevers,  which  are  so  ire- 
Guent  and  often  fatal  near  the  same  latitude  on 
tne  coast  of  the  S.  States.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  inhabitants  have  been  remarkably 
healthy  since  they  settled  on  the  waters  of  Cum- 
berland River. 

The  country  abounds  with  mineral  springs. 
Salt  licks  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. [See  Campbell's  Salinbs.]  Iron  ore 
abounds  in  the  districts  of  Washington  and  Ha- 
milton, and  fine  streams  to  put  iron-works  in 
operation.  Iron  ore  was  latefy  discovered  upon 
the  s.  of  Cumberland  River,  about  SO  railes  oe- 
low  Nashville,  and  a  furnace  is  now  erecting. 
Several  lead-mines  have  been  discovered,  and 
one  on  French  Broad  has  been  worked ;  the  ore 
produced  75  per  cent,  in  pure  lead.  The  Indians 
say,  that  there  are  rich  silver«mines  in  Cumber-} 
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[land  Mountain ;  but  cannot  be  tempted  to  dis-  .  Carolina,  was  in  the  convention  of  that  State  in 

cover  any  of  them  to  the  white  people.    It  is  1776.    In  the  year  1780,  a  party  of  about  40  fii- 

said  that  gold  has  been  found  here ;  but  the  mine  roilies,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  James 

from  which  that  metal  was  extracted  is  now  un-  Robertson  (since  Brigadier-General  Robertson 

known  to  the  white  pcNople.    Ores  and  sprinss  of  Mero  District),  passed  through  a  wilderness 

strongly  impregnated  witn  sulphur  are  found  in  of  at  least  300  miles  to  the  French  Lick,  and 

various  parts.    Saltpetre  caves  are  numerous ;  there  founded  Nashville.    Their  nearest  neigh- 

and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1796,  several  tons  hours  wer6  the  settlers  of  the  infant  state  of 

of  saltpetre  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Kentucky,  between  whom  and  them  was  a  wil- 

This  country  furnishes  all  the  valuable  articles  derness  of  200  miles.    From  the  year  1784  to 

of  the  S.  States.  Fine  waggon  and  saddle  horses,  1788  the  government  of  N.  Carolina  over  this 

beef-cattle,  ginseng,  deer-skins  and  furs,  cotton,  country  was  interrupted  by  the  assumed  State  of 

hemp,  and  flax,  may  be  transported  by  land ;  also  Frankland ;   but,  in  the  year  1789,  the  people 

iron,  lumber^  pork,  and  flour,  may  be  exported  in  returned  to  their  allegiance.    In  1789,  N.  Ca- 

Beat  (j^uantities,  now  that  the  navigation  of  the  rolina  ceded  this  territorv  to  the  United  States, 

ississippi  is  opened  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  on  certain  conditions,  and  Congress  provided  for 

States :  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  understand  its  government.  A  convention  was  held  at  Knox- 

commerce,  or  are  possessed  of  proper  capitals ;  ville,  in  1796,  and  on  the  6th  of  Februfu^  the 

of  course  it  is  as  yet  but  badly  managed.    How-  constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  signed 

ever,  being  now  an  independent  state,  it  is  to  by  everv  member  of  it.  Its  principles  promise  to 

be  hoped  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  will  soon  ensure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people, 

be  opened  to  their  true  interest,  and  agriculture,  <  The  following  are  the  distances  on  tne  new 

commerce,  and  manu&ctures,  will  each  receive  road  from  Nashville,   in  Davidson  County,  to 

proper  attention.  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  junction  of  Holston 

The  Presb^erians  are  the  prevailinff  denomi-  with  the  Tennessee, 

nation  of  Christians ;  in  1788,  they  haa  23  laree  Miles, 

congre^tions,  who  were  then  supplied  by  only  From  Nashville  to  Stony  River       ...      9 

six  ministers.    There  are  also  some  Baptists  and  Big  Spring     -.-.....      6 

Methodists.     The  inhabitants  have  paid  great  Cedar  LicK    -----....      4 

attention  to  the  interests  of  science ;    besides  Li.ttle  Spring      .......      g 

private  schools,  there  are  three  colleges  esta-  Barton's  Creek   -.--...      4 

olished  by  law ;  Greenville  in  Green's  County,  Spring  Creek      .......      5 

Blount  at  Knoxville,  and  Washington  in  the  Martin's  Spring       - 5 

county  of  that  name.    Here  is  likewise  a  ^^  So-  Blair's  Spring     .......      5 

ciety    for    promoting  Useful  Knowledge."    A  Buck  Spring 12 

taste  for  literature  is  daily  increasing.    The  in-  Fountames     - 8 

habitants  chiefly  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania,  Smith's  Creek     -•--...      6 

and  that  part  of  Virginia  that  lies  CD.  of  the  Blue  Coney  River- 11 

Ridge.    The  ancestors  of  these  people  were  ge-  Mine  Lick      ........      9 

nertdly  of  the  Scotch  nation,  some  or  whom  emi-  Pidling  Creek     .......      9 

grated,  first  to  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  Ame-  War  Path      ........      7 

rica.    A  few  Germans  and  English  are  inter-  Bear  Creek 18 

mixed.    In  1788,  it  was  thought  there  were  20  Camp  Creek 8 

white  persons  to  one  Negro;  and  the  dispro«  King's  Spring -     16 

portion  is  thought  to  be  fiirfl^reater  now.  Grovet's  Creek  ----...      7 

This  countiy  was  included  in  the  second  char*  The  foot  of  Cumberland  Mountain         2 

ter  of  king  Charles  II.  to  the  proprietors  of  Ca-  Through  the  mountain  to  Emmery'^ 

rolina.     In  a  subsequent  division  it  made  a  part  River,  a  branch  of  the  Peleson     -     11 

of  N.  Carolina.    It  was  explored  about  the  year  To  the  Pappa  Ford  of  the  Peleson  or 

1745,  and  settled  by  about  50  families  in  1754 ;  Clinch  River 12 

who  were  soon  after  driven  off"  or  destroyed  by  To  Campbell's  Station  near  Holstein     10 

the  Indians.     Its   settlement  recommenced  in  To  the  Great  Island 100 

1765.  The  first  permanent  settlement  took  place  To  Abingdon  in  Washington  County     35 

near  Long  Island  of  Holston,  and  upon  Wa-  To  Richmond  in  Virginia       .     -    -  310 

tauga,  about  1774;  and  the  first  appearance  of  * 

any  persons  fipom  it^  in  the  public  councils  of^N,  Total  English  miles  by  course  of  the  road  685^ 
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[Bjrthk  nelr  road,  a  pleasant  panage  mxy  be  had 
id  tbe  9.  country  with  carriages,  as  there  will  be 
onljr  the  Cumberland  Mountain  to  pass,  and  that 
is  easy  of  ascent ;  and  bejond  it  the  road  is  gene- 
rally levd  and  firm,  abounding  with  fine  springs 
of  waters  The  Indian  tribes  within  and  in  the 
yicinity  of  this  State  are  the  Cherokees  and 
ChJckauBaws.] 

TENO,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Chanco  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
MartauuuKK 

[TENOCHTITLAN,  or  Tembxtitaw,  a 
ci4y  of  tbe  intendancy  of  Mexico.  See  Mexico, 
intendancy  of.  Temistitan,  Temixtitan,  Tenox- 
titlaa^  Temihtitlan,  are  all  vicious  alterations  of 
the  true  name  of  Tenochtitbn.  The  Aztecs,  or 
Mexicans,  called  themselves  also  T^nochques, 
from  whence  the  denomination  of  Tenochtitlan 
Is  derived.] 

TENOI,  A  settlement  of  the  province  and 

£vemment  of  Popayan,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
Granada. 

TENSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torrtgimimia  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nnevo  Revno  de 
Granada;  situate  in  a  healdiy  and  pleasant 
plain;  is  of  a  moderately  hot  temperature; 
abounds  in  maioe^  sugar^saaes,  plantains,  and 
other  productions  of  a  hot  climate,  and  espe- 
cially m  anise,  in  which  consists  its  chief  com- 
merce, sending  out  cargoes  conttauaily  for  Car- 
tagena, Mompox,  and  oth^  paorts^  It  contains 
more  than  400  housekeepers,  and  a  Uttle  more 
than  100  Indians.  In  its  territory  are  the  cele- 
brated mines  of  the  fine  emeralds  txf  Somondoco. 
It  was  conquered  by  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de 
Quesada  in  1537.  Ten  leagues  s.  «.  of  Tunja, 
and  14  from  Santa  F6. 

[TENSA W,  a  settlement  near  MobHe  Bay, 
in&ibited  by  90  American  fiimiliesy  that  have 
been  Spanish  subjects  since  1783.] 

TENTACION,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada :  it  is  formed  by  an  armtif  the  river 
Portuguesa,  on  the  shore  opposite  the  town  of 
S.  Jayme. 

TENTITLAN,  a  principal  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  aladdia  mayor  of 
Cuicatlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild 
temperature,  and  its  population  consists  of  eight 
fimiilies  of  Spaniards  and  S8  of  Musteesy  who 
trade  in  seeds,  cotton,  and  some  cochineal.  [Two 
hundred  and  four  miles  s.  8.  e.  of  Mexico.] 

TEOCALZINCO,  a  setUement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  Xoxutla  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Cuernavuca  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
TEOCUITLAN,  a  principal  and  head  set- 


tlement of  the  district  of  the  iJoaUta  nugf^r  of 
Layula  ia  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  in  a  Teodi 
and  stony  territory,  and,  conse^eatly,  sterite. 
It  contains  100  fiunilies  of  Indiaiw,  who  troir 
their  crops  in  some  disUmt  territories,  andatve 
a  convent  of  Franciscans.  Seven  leagnei  ^.  «r 
the  capital. 

TEOCUCLAPA,  a  settkmeat  of  the  he«l 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Acantepec  aaddi^ 
dia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Ei^aila ;  united 
to  its  ^ad  settlement,  and  being  vecy  netrts  it. 
TEODORE,  Cxao  ns,  a  point  of  had  of 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

TEOLOACHI,  a  settlement  of  die  misnoM 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  prcmaoe 
of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Vixcaja:  SI 
leasnes  nearly  n.  of  the  town  and  retd  of  mmei 
f^  Chignaqua. 

TEOLO YUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  abaldk 
mayor  of  Coautidaa  in  Nueva  EspaBa;  fi>iiaded 
oo  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Zompango;  $a4  oa 
a  point  6t  land  fimned  fay  the  tm>  riven  Za- 
potttn  and  Jondo,  wheia  they  enter  tiiil  Uw. 
It  contains  385  families  of  Indittis,  and  it  twd 
lea^j^ues  s.  of  its  coratal. 

TBOPANTLAN,  a  principal  and  head  set* 
tlenent  of  die  district  of  the  akaUSa  mayor  of 
Isncar  in  Nueva  Espafla.  It  was  tormmj  of 
the  atcakUa  of  A^aatlan;  but  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  having  been  barren  and  unprsdac- 
tive,  it  was  added  to  the  former.  It  ooi^siiii 
116  fitmilies  of  Indians,  who  gsether  a  trifliag 
quantity  of  seeds.  Thirteen  leagues  €.  a.  e.  m 
its  capital. 

TGOPARI,  a  settlement  of  the  misskm 
wiidi  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
aoid  mvemment  of  Soaora  and  Ungdom  of  Nu- 
eva zkoNifia. 

TEdPIXCA,  a  town  of  «he  pvovinoe  ari 
Hkaldia  mayor  of  Ohiapa  in  the  kin^om  of  Gin* 
taoiala.  It  ^as  a  curo^  and  doctrmal  establish 
m&st  of  the  religious  of  St.  Domingo,  and  tha 
buih  in  it  a  beautiful  parish  church.  Its  po* 
puhition,  which  is  numerous,  is  composed  en« 
tirely  of  Indians,  very  dexterous  horsemen.  Tbe 
town  is  large,  and  passes  for  the  principal  after 
the  capital.  [It  lies  42  miles  e.  with  a  slight 
inclination  9.  of  Chiapa.] 

TEOPUXCO,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Teutitlan  and  alcaUHa  mayor  of  Cuicatlan  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  98  fiimilies  of  In- 
dians, who  trade  in  cochineal,  seeds,  and  cotton 
garments.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  tempera- 
ture.and  is  five  leagues  e,  of  its  head  settlement. 
T£OTALCO,  S.  Juak  nn^  a  jurisdiction  and 
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tUcattUa  mayor  of  Niieva  Espana.  Its  dietrict  k 
much  reduced  and  without  trade,  and,  although 
it  has  8oni6  mines  of  silver,  these  are  scarcely 
worked,  as  well  from  the^bad  alloy  of  the  metal 
as  for  the  want  of  funds  in  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  thus,  as  it  were,  given  up  to  total  sloth.  Its 
population  consists  only  of  the  capital,  which  is 
of  a  warm  temperature,  and  of  the  same  name, 
and  inhabited  by  80  families  of  Mexican  Indians, 
and  20  of  Spaniards  and  Musiees ;  and  of  the 
settlements  or  Miltepec  and  Xolalpan.  .Twenty- 
eight  leagues  s.  of  Mexico. 

TEOTA1.CO,  another  aettlement,  which  is  the 
head  settlement  of  the  disti-tct  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Villalta  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  con* 
tains  67  families  of  Ittdians,  aad  is  14  leagues 
from  its  capital. 

Teotatxo,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  S.  Juan,  in  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Teotihuaoan ;  three  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

TEOTEPEC,  a  principal  and  head  settle* 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Za* 
vula  in  Nueva  Espana :  it  is  of  a  nild  and  very 
healthy  ternperature,  contains  bO  iamilieB  of 
Musiets  and  Mulattoes,  and  SOO  of  Indians,  who 
trade  alone  in  wheat  and  some  large  cattle.  On 
the  e.  part  is  the  great  lake,  br  sear  of  Chapala, 
and  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  which  is  the  pa- 
rish.   Fifteen  leagues  n.  by  e.  of  its  capital. 

TEOTIHUACAN,  a  district  anci  alcaMa 
mayor  of  Nueva  Elspana;  bounded  by  those  of 
Ecatepec  and  Tezcoco.  It  is  eight  leagues  long 
from  e.  to  w.  and  seven  wide  from  ti.  to  s»  It  is 
populous,  and  has  many  country  estates  and 
some  wards  included  in  three  head  settlements 
of  the  district.  It  produces  in  abundance  maize, 
French-beans,  barley,  vetches,  and  fruit,  of  which 
it  makes  a  trade ;  and,  although  fertile  and  fit 
for  other  productions,  the  drought  experienced 
bv  the  territory  will  not  admit  of  their  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  Indians  are  rather  given  to 
the  cnkivation  of  maqueyes  for  the  making  of 
pulque  J  from  which  they  derive  great  profit,  carry- 
ing it  for  sale  to  Mexico.  Its  population  consists 
of  the  following  settlements : 

S.  Juan  Totalco,  Zacnaluca, 

S.  Francisco Temas-        S.  Martin, 

calapa,  La  Purificacion, 

Sta.  Maria  Actipa-        S.  Lorenzo, 

que,  S.    Juan    Evange- 

S.    Miguel  Tlama-  lista. 

xac, 

Teotiuuacan,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement 
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of  the  same  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
S.  Juan  ;  of  a  mild  temperature.  It  contains  in 
^the  wards  of  its  district  414  femilies  of  Indians, 
160  of  Spaniards,  25  of  Musiees^  and  S3  of  Mu- 
lattoes, and  a  ^ood  convent  of  Franciscans. 
[Twenty •thi'ee  miles  «.  c.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  19^ 
41'  n.  and  long.  98^  48'  ».] 

Teotihuacan,  a  river  of  Nueva  Espana,  [on 
which  the  former  capital  is  situated],  wnich  rises 
in  the  mountains  n.  e.  of  Mexico,  collects  the 
waters  of  many  streams  and  cascades,  and  enters 
the  lake  of  Acuima,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
great  lake  of  Mexico,  called  Tezcuco. 

TEOTONGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tlaxiaoo,  and  akabUa 
mm/or  of  Teposccdula  in  Naeva  Espafia.  It  con- 
tains 74  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  cid- 
tivation  of  cochkMal,  seeds,  and  cotton ;  and  is 
four  leagues  e.  by  n.  of  its  head  settlement 
'  [TEOWENISTA  Cred^.  runs  s.  about  28 
miles,  then  w.  six  milefi,  ana  empties  into  Alleg- 
hany River,  about  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
nearly  five  below  the  Hidkory  Town.] 

TEOZAPOTLAN,  a  principal  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mt^or  of 
Antequera  in  the  {Mrovince  imd  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca.  It  contains  a  convent  of  Dominicans, 
and  880  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the  trade 
in  cochineal  and  seeds. 

TEOZAQUALCO,  called  alsoTEococuiLco, 
a  jurisdiction  and  alcaUUa  mayor  of  Nueva  Es- 
pana, in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca. 
It  is  much  reauced,  and  yields  nothing  but  some 
cochineal  and  maize  ;  for,  although  it  has  some 
mines  of  sih'er,  which  were  formerly  worked  to 
advanta^,  yet  are  thev  to-day  all  abandoned. 
The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  its  name,  con- 
taining 285  Chatinos  Indians,  and  12  fiunilies  of 
Spaniards  and  Mulattoes.  [Two  hundred  and 
four  miles  s.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  17^  S7^  it.  and 
long.  96°  12^  a.] 

The  other  settlements  are  reduced  to, 
Teoxomulco,  Amoltepec, 

Tezontepec,  Ixtalutla. 

TEOZELCU,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Ixtlahuacan,  and  alcakUa 
mayor  of  Xalapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  signifies 
the  place  where  the  Indians  anored  as  a  God  a 
tiger  made  of  stone.  It  produces  in  abundance 
maize,  French  beans,  and  firuits,  but  the  princi- 
pal employment  of  the  natives  is  the  fishing  for 
bobos  in  the  river  Huitzilapa,  which  runs  close 
to  the  settlement,  bounding  on  the  «ame  side  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Cordofaa.    It  contains 
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two  jkniilies  of  Indians,  14  of  Mustees  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  atid  93  of  Indians.  Six  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

TEOZINTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Xocutla,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Chilapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  Three 
leagues  e.  of  its  nead  settlement. 

TEPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Yaquis. 

TEPACHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana. 

TEPACI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  rises  in  the  sierras 
which  are  between  the  river  of  this  name  and  the 
Parani.  It  runs  e,  and  enters  the  former,  be- 
tween those  of  Corrientes  and  Fareiri. 

TEPACTEPEC,  a  settlemait  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  M isquiahuala  in  the 
akaMa  mayor  of  Tepetan^o,  and  kingdom  of 
NuevaEJspana.  Itcontains  180  families  oflndians. 

TECALTATEPEC,  S.  Francisco  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Finzandaro,  and  alcaMa  mayor  of  Tanzitaro  in 
Nueva  Espafia ;  of  a  veiy  hot  and  dry  tempera- 
ture. It  contains  65  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and,  in 
some  ranches  of  its  district,  88  of  Spaniards,  and 
49  of  Musiees  and  Mulattoes,  whose  trade  is  in 
seeds,  wax,  and  fruit.  Five  leagues  w,  of  its 
head  settlement. 

TECALTATEPEt;,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  S.  Juan,  which  is  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  Chontales  Indians,  in  the  akaUUa 
mayor  of  Nexapa.  It  has  annexed  to  its  juris- 
diction 55  families  of  Indians. 

TEPANTCINCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Xonacatepec,  and 
alcaUBa  mayor  of  Cuernavaca  in  Nueva  Espa5a. 

TEPANTEPEC,  S.  Mateo  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Huite- 
pec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ixq^uintepec.  It  con- 
tains 66  families  of  Indians,  including  those  of 
the  wards  of  its  district,  and  is  four  leagues  e.  by 
n.  of  its  capital. 

TEPANTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Atlan 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  SO  femilies  of  In- 
dians, who  gather  many  seeds  and  fruits  from  the 
extreme  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  is  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Tenamaztlan,  from 
whence  it  is  somewhat  more  than  four  leagues 
w.  by  5. 

T]BPANTZINCO,  the  same  as  the  settle- 
jnent  above  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Te* 
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pancinco.    We  prefer  the  spellillg  it  wftk  the  i, 
as  the  more  correct  way  of  the  two. 

TEPAPA  YECA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  fiet^ 
tlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Izucar  in  Nueva  Espana.  In  the  district  of  its 
curacy  are  10  small  wards  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  and  in  which  are  numbered 
4!^  families  oflndians,  and  40  of  Musiees^ 
Mulattoes.  The  territory  is  broken,  bat  pro- 
duces  much  wheat  and  maize.  Two  leagues  and 
a  half  a),  by  n.  of  its  capital,  and  rather  totten. 

TEPEACA,  a  province  and  alcaUBa  mam  o(   , 
Nueva  Espana,  in  the  bishopric  of  La  Puebla  de 
ios  Angeles.    It  is  of  a  great  extent,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  hot  temperature,  although  it  has  puis, 
some  of  which  are  warm  and  others  cola.   It 
abounds  greatly  in  small  cattle,  of  the  wools  of 
which  they  make  woven  stuffs,  in  which  ccmskts 
its  principal  commerce.    It  produces  also  mucli 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  seeds,  tbe  crops  of 
which  are  abundant;  and  not  less  in  fruity  Bow- 
ers, and  garden  herbs.    In  the  celebrated  valley 
of  Balzaquillo,  which  is  extensive,  there  are  56 
cultivated  estates.     In  this  jurisdiction  is  the 
volcano  of  Or^zava.    Its  numerous  population 
consists  of  the  following  settlement : 

Tepeaca,  the  capital,  which  is  the  city  of 
its  name,  was  founded  near  a  mountain,  of  a  mo- 
derately hot  temperature,  and  with  fine  fresh 
water,  although,  at  times,  it  is  badly  supplied 
with  this  article,  the  whole  of  it  coming  from  the 
lofty  sierra  of  Tlaxcala,  which  is  seven  leagues 
distant.  The  inhabitants  have,  therefore,  the 
precaution  of  saving  it  in  cisterns,  and  from  these 
the  town  is  supplied. 

The  population  is  composed  of  80  &milies  of 
Spanianls,  102  of  Mustees,  82  of  Mulattoes,  and 
4ol  oflndians.    The  principal  square  is  large, 
and,  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  a  rort  which  served  as 
a  retreat  and  place  of  defence  to  the  valorous 
Hernan  Cortes  and  his  army,  upon  his  retiring^ 
from  Mexico.    This  building  is  now  in  a  state 
of  great  dilapidation,  having  undergone  no  refoit 
whatever  since  that  time.    In  one  of  the  fronts 
of  the  said  square,  namely,  that  which  looks  to 
the  e.  is  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  a  large, 
magnificent,  and  beautiful  building,  founded  en* 
tirely  on  arches,  all  the  esrpenses  of  it  having 
been  defirayed  by  Cortes  ana  his  captains ;  and, 
although  250  vears  have  now  elapsed,  yet  is  it 
entirely  fi'ee  nt>m  all  damage  or  want  of  repair. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and  opposite 
this  convent,  is  the  parish-church,  not  so  iaige) 
but  of  equal  beauty  and  architecture* 
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This  city  has  several  woollen  cloth  manufacto- 
ries, and  m  these  consists  its  principal  commerce 
with  the  other  provinces.  In  its  head  settlement 
are  86  cultivated  estates,  inhabited  bj  177  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  in  which  thej  gather  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat,  barlej,  and  other  seeds,  and, 
of  the  former  alone,  more  than  100  fiOO  fanegas 
(bushels)  yearlv.  [It  was  called  in  the  com- 
mencement of  tne  conquest,  SeguradelaFrantera^ 
(Cartas  de  Heman  Cortez,  p.  155).  It  is  66 
miles  e.  by  s.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  19^  n.    Lonir. 

The  other  settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  are, 
La  Purificacion,  Santa  Maria, 

Santa   Maria  Ostoti-    San  Gabriel, 


pac, 
San  Hipolito, 
San  Nicolas, 
Santa  Catalina, 
San  Miguel, 
San  Simon, 
Santiago, 
San  Bartolom6, 
San  Andres  Tlalchi- 

comula, 
Santa  Maria, 
Aljojuca^ 

San  Salvador  el  Seco, 
San  Hipolito, 
Santa  Maria  Cozaqui, 
Tecamachalco, 
Santiag^o, 
San  Mbteo, 
Santa  Cruz  Tlacote- 


Nopaluca, 

Santa  Maria  Acaxete, 

Santa  Isabel, 

San  Antonio  Tlaco- 
milco, 

Santa  Maria  Magda*- 
lena, 

San  Salvador, 

San  Mateo,  S, 

San  Simon^ 

San  Agustm  del  Pal- 
mar, 

San  Migtiel,  9, 

San  Sebastian, 

Ixtapa, 

Quechula, 

Santiago  Tenango, 

San  Pedro, 

Santa  Ursola, 

San  Simon, 

San  Sebastian,  9, 

San  Oer6nimo, 

Los  Reyes. 


pec, 

Todos  Santos, 

San  Marcos, 

San  Luis, 

San  Andres, 

TEPEAPULCO,  a  princiipal  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  olcaliKa  mayor  of  Gua- 
yacocotla  in  rl^ueva  Espafia.  It  contains  64  &- 
milies  of  Indians. 

TEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Amaoueca,  and  akaldin  mayor 
of  Zayula  in  Nueva  Espai&a,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  It  contains  w  fiimilies  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TEPECUACUILCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  dkatdia  mat/or  of 
Iquala  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  containing  199  fiimi- 
lies of  Indians.  [Its  latitude,  found  bv  the  me- 
thod of  Douwes,  is  (according  to  Humooldt)  un- 
certain to  the  extent  of  nearly  3^  18''  9(K  CK^] 
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TEPEGUANES,  a  settlement  and  garrison 
of  Nueva  Espana,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
Las  Nasas,  and  founded  to  restrain  the  Infidel 
Indians  of  this  nation ;  who  were^  at  last  de- 
stroyed through  the  exertions  of  the  Count  San 
Pedro  del  Alamo,  who  was  sent  to  defend  this 
territory. 

The  nation  of  barbarous  Indians,  from  whom 
the  above  settlement  took  its  name,  inhabited  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  valorous 
races  of  those  regions,  although  not  verv  nume- 
rous. They  lived  in  temporary  huts  between 
rocky  and  broken  places;  they  prided  them- 
selves as  being  superior  to  any  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  they  engaged,  and  particularly  to  the 
Acaxees  and  Taraumaras,  their  neighbours,  and 
these  were  kept  in  such  awe,  as  to  permit  them 
to  carry  away  from  their  settlements  their  wives, 
without  ofierine  any  resistance. 

,  The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  richness  of  the 
silver-mines,  established  themselves  pacifically 
amongst  these  Indians,  and  the  fiither,  Cjer6nimo 
Ramirez,  of  the  Jesuits,  entered  amongst  them 
to  preach  to  them  the  fiiith.  He  founded  tfie 
settlements  of  Santiago  and  Santa  Catalina,  and 
the  numbers  of  his  proselytes  were  daily  encreas- 
ing  by  the  labours  of  other  missionaries  until 
1616,  when  there  was  a  general  apostacy,  a  re- 
bellion being  excited  amonest  the  other  na- 
tions, and  the  fiither,  Hernando  de  Tovar,  of  die 
Jesuits;  the  fiither  Juan  de  Gurieres;,  a  Fran* 
ciscan,  being  put  to  death,  together  with  900 
Spaniards,  -mio  were  made  to  undergo  the  great- 
est tortures.  But  the  governor  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya,  Don  Gaspar  de  Alvear,  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiagOf  after  several  attempts,  induced  them  at 
last  to  submit  to  be  instructea  by  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  Jesuits. 

TEPEHUACAN,  a  principal  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  akoMa  mayor  of 
Tepic  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempe- 
rature, contains  a  convtot  of  the  religious  of  San 
Francisco,  and  74  fiimilies  of  Indians,  who  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  the  cultivation  and  selling  of 
cotton.    Twelve  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

Tepehuacan,  amylher,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Santiago,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  akabUa  mayor  of  Meztitl&n  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  Its  inhabitants,  with  those  of  the  wards 
of  its  district,  amount  to  555  fiimilies,  and  is  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Tlan- 
chinol ;  being  19  leagues  n.  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

TEPEMAXALCO,  a  principal  and  head  set- 
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tlement  of  the  distriet  of  the  akaU&a  mayw  of 
Metepec  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  ^20  &- 
milies  of  Indians. 

TEPEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ekakKa  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

TEPESTLAHUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Tututepec,  and  akal' 
dia  nwvcr  of  Xicayan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con- 
tains 60  &milies  of  Indians,  and  is  14  leagues 
from  its  capital. 

TEPETATES,  a  settlement  and  real  of  silver- 
mines,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora 
in  Nueva  Espana. 

TEPETISLAN,  S.  Andres  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district,  and  akaU&a 
mayor  of  Zultep^c  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains 39  families  of  Indians,  and,  in  its  vicinity, 
a  ward  called  Santiago,  with  12  other  families, 
whose  trade  is  in  the  cultivation  of  ^rain  and 
oilier  productions.  Haifa  league  s,  e.  of  its  capital. 
TEPETISQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tlazintla,  and  akaUia 
mayor  of  Ixmiquilpan  in  Nueva  Espana. 

TEPETITLAN,  a  settlement  of^the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Chiantla,  and  alcabUa 
mayor  of  Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Espafia.  Of  a  mild 
temperature,  abounding  in  maize  and  other  seeds ; 
containing  164familiesof  Indians,  and  13  of  Spa- 
niards. 

Tepetitlak,  another  settlement,  in  the  alcal" 
J&a  mayor  of  Tula  of  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital,  from  whence  it  lies 
three  leagues  to  n.  It  contains  69  families  of 
Indians. 

TEPETLACINCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 

settlement  of  the  district,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 

Tlapain  Nueva  Espana.    It  contains  S4  femi- 

lies  of  Indians,  ana  is  a  little  more  than  two 

.  leiurues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

Tepbtlacinco,  another,  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaMa  mayor  of  Acatl&n  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  470  families  of 
Indians. 

TEPETLAN,  S.  Antonio  db,  a  small  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Naulingo,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Xalapa,  in 
Nueva  Espana,  in  the  midst  of  various  ^terro;/ 
of  a  hot  and  sickly  temperature,  and  peopled  by 
Indians  who  had  forsaken  the  old  settlement  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  two  leagues  off;  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  having  perisned  by 
an  epidemy.  Two  leagues  it.  e.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 
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TEPETLASTOC,  Santa  Maaia  Magda- 
LENA  DE,  a  principal  and  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  akama  mtfyor  of  Tezooco ;  situate 
in  a  narrow  vale  between  two  Icrfty  mountaios, 
with  a  good  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  having 
the  wards  of  its  district  inhabited  by  785  fiunilieB 
of  Indians,  and  89  of  Spaniards,  MuUeesj  and 
Mulattoes,  who,  for  the  greater  part,  are  em- 
ployed as  agriculturists  in  the  estates,  Bowiag 
wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds.    Four  iiiik8ff.e. 

of  '  I  ^  6SCUCO 

TEPETLATA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Xocotla,  and  akalia 
mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
104  families  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  n.  a.  f . 
of  its  head  settlement. 

TEPETLATALCO,  S.Geronimo  0s,  a  small 
settlement  of  the  akaUSa  mayor  Tacuba  in  Nueva 
E2spaila. 

TEPETLATONGA,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward  of  the  head  settlement  of  MixtipeCy  and 
alcakUa  mayor  of  Juxtlahuaca  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. 

TEPETLAXGO,  S.  Christoval  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
S.  Martin  de  Texmelucan,  and  akaUSa  mmfor  of 
Gueiocinco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  44 
jbmilies  of  Indians,  and  is  n.  of  its  dipital. 

TEPETOTUTLA,  a  principal  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  akabHa  mmor  of 
Teutila  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  eoM  tem- 
perature, inhabited  by  100  Indian  families,  who 
cultivate  maize,  of  which  they  gather  abundant 
crops.    Twelve  leagues  ».  of  its  capital. 

TEPETUXPAN,  S.  Estevan  ub.^  a  settle- 
ment of  the  akakHa  mayor  of  Chaleo  in  Nueva 
Espana;  situate  five  leagues  s.  of  the  same,  and 
containing  120  Indian  families. 

TEPEUZILA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setde- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Papalotipac,  and  akoJAa 
mayor  of  Cuicatlan  in  the  same  ktn^^m ;  of  a 
com  and  moist  temperature,  and  containing  106 
families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  saltpetre,  co- 
chineal, and  cotton,  of  which  they  make  good 
woven  articles.     Five  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

TEPEXCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  2acat- 
]4n  in  Nueva  Espana.  Four  leagues  fi-om  its 
capital. 

TEPEXI,  or  Tbpexe,  de  la  Sbda,  a  juris- 
diction and  aleaUla  mayor  of  Nueva  Elspana.  It 
has  this  name  fi'ora  the  quantitv  of  silk  which  was 
formerly  made  in  its  district ;  buf  at  present  no- 
thing but  the  repotation  of  its  wealth  in  this  ar- 
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tide  remains ;  not  that  this  falling  off  can  be  traced 
to  anj  other  source  than  that  of  the  indolence  of 
the  natives,  the  territory  being  in  itself  rich  and 
fertile.  Its  jurisdiction  is  reduced  to  nearly  the 
capital  and  to  some  few  small  surrounding  settle- 
ments. 
It  has  several  rivers,  by  which  it  is  irrigated, 

Eroduces  a  good  quantity  of  seeds,  and  has  fine 
reeds  of  large  and  small  cattle,  of  the  which, 
with  its  cotton  manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  tole- 
rable trade.  The  want  of  regular  settlements  is 
compensated  by  the  number  of  its  country  estates, 
and  in  the  sierras  there  are  sufficient  indications 
of  mines,  although  none  have  been  worked,  and 
no  diligence  has  been  used  in  searching  for 
them. 

Tepexi,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name ;  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature. 
It  contains  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  is  in- 
habited by  100  families  of  Spaniards,  Mustees, 
and  Mulattoes,  and  bv  1570  of  Mexican  Indians, 
in  which  are  indudea  the  wards  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  It  is  very  fertile  in  flowers,  fruits, 
and  garden  herbs,  for  tiie  culture  of  which  thej 
profit  bv  the  irrigation  of  the  rivers.  [Ninety- 
one  miles  s.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  18^  2V  n.  and 
loM.  97^  59^  w.] 

Tepexi,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Del 
Rio,  a  settlement  of  the  akaUia  mavcr  of  Zula 
in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed  to  tne  curacy  of 
its  capital,  from  whence  it  is  2|  leagues  to  s.  s.  w. 
It  contains  164  families  of  Indians. 

TEPEXIC,  Santa  Maria  ue,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Ixmiquilpan  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  eight 
leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TEPEXILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  alcalAa  mayor  of  Juxt- 
lahuaca  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  48  ihmi- 
lies  of  Indians. 

TEPEXOXUMA,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  akalAa  mauor  of  Izuca  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  contains  S9d  femilies  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  settlements  in  its  vicinity, 
and  173  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  Mulattoes. 
Its  temperature  is  the  most  benign  of  the  whole 
jurisdiction,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  many  produc- 
tions, botii  in  the  cultivated  estates  and  sugar- 
engines  which  it  possesses.  Three  leagues  n*n.e. 
of  its  capital. 

TEPEXOYUGA,  Asukciox  db,  a  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  akaUta  mayor  of 
'  Metepec  in  Nueva  Espafia.    It  contains  fdS  fe- 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  s.  w.  of  its 
capital. 
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TEPEXPAN,  Santa  Maria  be,  a  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of 
Teotihuacan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  a 
convent  of  Augustins  and  S61  ferailies  of  Indians, 
including  those  of  four  wards.  Three  leagues 
w,  of  its  capital. 

TEPEZIMATLAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Chichicapa  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a  mild 
temperature,  prodnces  cochineal  and  seeds,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  its  natives,  consisting  of 
34  femilies  of  Indians,  are  employed;  and  is 
six  leagues  s.  w,  of  its  capital. 

TEPEZITLA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  akal- 
dia mayor  of  Guauchinango  in  Nueva  Espafia ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Tham- 
pacachi.  It  contains  ISS  families  of  Indians, 
who  trade  in  chik,  common  wax,  piia,  fish,  and 
neat  cattle.    East  of  its  head  settlement. 

TEPEZOZOLCO,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Chalco,  in  the 
same  kingdom  as  the  former,  and  five  leagues  s. 
of  the  same.    It  contains  120  Indian  fiimifies. 

TEPIC,  a  jurisdiction  and  akaUUa  mayor  of 
Nueva  Espidia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  (xalicia 
and  bishopric  of  Guadalaxara.  It  enjoys  vari- 
ous temperatures,  produces  much  maize,  cotton, 
and  other  seeds,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  ran' 
chos  and  estates,  and  its  district  extends  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  in  which  is  the  port  of 
MatancheL 

Tepic,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  its 
name ;  of  a  cold  temperature,  it  being  situate 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  inhabited  by  95  femi- 
lies  of  Spaniards,  MusteeSj  and  Mulattoes,  and 
65  of  Mexican  Indians.  It  has  a  good  convent 
of  Franciscans,  and  is  97  miles  w,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  n.  of  the  capital  Guadalaxara, 
and  S44  n.  w.  from  Mexico,  in  lat.  SP  36^  n. 
loniF.  104'^  45^  w. 
The  other  settlements  are, 

Xalisco,  Tepehuacdn, 

Xaltoc&n,  San  Andres, 

Mecatlan,  Simochiqui, 

Guainamota,  Zapotl&n, 

Guaristemba,  Mazatl&n. 

TEPICHITAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tlaltenango,  and  akal" 
dlrnffia^orof  Colodan  in  Nueva  Espana.    Four 
leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 
TEPIQUE^  an  abundant  river  of  Nueva  Es- 

Eina,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
ompostela,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.  It 
rises  near  the  setflement  of  Santiago  de  Cali- 
maya,  14  leagues  tcom  Mexico.    It  runs  more 
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than  200  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  making  different 
curves,  until  it  unites  itself  with  the  6uada« 
laxara,  and  disemboffues  itself  into  the  S.  Sea, 
six  leagues  n.  w.  of  the  Port  of  Matanehel,  just 
alter  thiEit  of  the  Guadalaxara.  [Its  course,  how- 
ever, is  but  little  ascertained,  and  the  name  is  at 
present  very  litde  known.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  branch  of  what  is  now  called  the  river  Grande 
Santiago/| 

TKrIRU,  a  settleipent  of  the  province  and 
goverment  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Santiago  del  Estero,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Dolce. 

.  TEPITONGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
dement  of  the  district  of  Toton tepee,  and  alcaldia 
mwor  of  y illalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  contains  54  femilies  of  Indians, 
and  is  a  little  more  than  seven  leagues  r.  of  its 
camtal. 

TEPOCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  near  the  swamp  of  Loa 
Ceres. 

TEPOLULA,  S.  Juan  Tenango  de,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana,  two  leagues  s.  e.  of  its 
capital.  It  contains  178  families  of  Indians,  be- 
siues  a  great  population  of  Mustees  and  Mulat- 
toes,  and  a  good  convent  of  Dominicans. 

TEPONASTLA,  S.  Juak  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Papaloti- 
pac,  and  akaldta  mayor  of  Cuicatlan  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  contains 
56  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  trade  of 
saltpetre,  cochineal,  and  cotton^  of  which  diey 
make  various  woven  stuffs,  and  is  five  leagues  e. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

TEPOTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
river  of  this  name,  between  that  of  Corrientes 
and  the  settlement  of  Pan  de  Azucar. 

TEPOTLAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  akalAa  mayor  of  Tequepespa  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  25  families  of  In- 
dians, who  employ  themselves  in  agriculture, 
and  with  the  fruits  of  the  same  carrying  on  a 
trade 

TEPOXTLAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaco  in 
Nueva  Kspana.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
of  its  junsdiction,  containing  in  it  and  in  six 
wards  annexed  to  it,  963  femflies  of  Indians.  It 
has  a  good  convent  of  Dominicans,  produces 
much  maize,  French  beans,  and  wood,  by  the 
cutting  of  which  it  carries  on  a  great  commerce, 
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as  well  as  by  the  sale  ^  fruit  ntlieffed  firom 
14,000  trees.    Three  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

Tepoxtlan,  another  settlement,  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Atengo,  and  akaUta 
mayor  of  Chilapa  in  the  same  kingdom.  Three 
leagues  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TEPOZCOLULA,  a  jurisdiction  and  aktMa 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana,  one  of  thoee  of  the  first 
class,  and  of  the  greatest  estimation  both  as  to 
its  qualit;^  and  extent ;  since  it  ccunprdionds  that 
of  Yanguitlan,  and  as  there  are,  in  Ix>th,  3i  settle- 
ments,  which  are  head  settlements  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  generaUy  of  a  cold  temperature,  veiy 
fertile  in  cochineal,  maize,  and  other  seeds,  as 
well  as  in  cotton,  of  which  they  make  very  good 
woven  stuffs ;  as  also  excellent  chamaisy  mm  the 
stags  which  they  hunt  on  the  mountains. 
.  In  the  same  mountains  are  found  eagles  with 
two^  heads  and  of  great  size,  as  was  that  which 
was  presented  to  the  viceroy  of  that  kiittdoin, 
the  Mlurquis  de  Valero,  who  sent  it  to  the  SiBg. 

TcpozcoLULA,  the  capital,  is  of  the  same 
name,  of  a  cold  temperature,  contains  a  convent  of 
Dominicans,  and  160  families  of  Spaniards,  Mm* 
teesj  and  Mulattoes,  and  717  of  Mistecos  Indians, 
who  cultivate  cochineal,  manufrcture  cotton 
stuffs  and  chamois.  [One  hundred  and  fiffy  miles 
s.  $.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  17^  16^  30^''  it.  long.  79^ 

The  other  settlements  are, 
Santiago  Fexupa,  Xattepet^, 

S.  Miguel  Guatla,  Apuala, 

Concepcion  de  Atoya-    Natividad  de  Chacal- 
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S.  Juan,  t  Asuncion  Tecaltitlaa, 

Santo  Tomas  de  Oco-    S.  Juan  Copala, 
tep6c,  S.  Andres  de  Ids  Reyes, 

S.    Andres    Chicahu-    Santa  Cruz  Yunduza, 
axtla,  Monte  Leon, 

Santa  MariaTlaltepec,    Chilapa, 

Tlaxiaco,  S.  Miguel  Acbiautla, 

Santa  Maria  Cuiouila,    S.  Bartolom^  Malinal- 

Santa  Maria  Yolote-        te]^, 
pec,  S.  Miguel  Tulanzinoo, 

S.  Francisco  Petlastla-    S.  Mateo  del  Penasco, 
huaca,  Santiago  Teotongo^ 

S.  Juan  Atoyaquillo,      Tamayulapa, 

S.  Estevan  Atlatlauca,    Xipacoya. 

T  onacateoec 

TEPOZOTLAN,  asetUementofthe  ekaleSa 
mayor  of  Coautitlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con- 
tains 521  &milies  of  Indians,  divided  into  dif- 
ferent wards  and  villages ;  and  in  it  tke  Jesuits 
had  a  magnificent  college,  a  house  for  novices 
and  studies;   situate  between  the  river  of  its 
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name  and  a  stream  whicb,  at  a  small  distance, 
runs  to  enter  the  Lake  of  Zumpango.  It  bas  a 
▼eiy  good  bridge  opposite  the  aeposit  of  waters. 
One  league  n.  w»  of  its  capital. 

TEPOZOZUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Zoquizinco,  and  al» 
calAa  mayor  of  Marinaico  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
is  vety  close  to  its  head  'settlement,  and  five 
leagues  n.  6f  the  capital. 

TEPQUIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Peru,  who  dwell  to  the  n.  of  thecitjofGuanuco. 
They  are  very  rational,  observe  monogamy,  and 
respect  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  and  have  a  set- 
tlement of  their  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  LaSantisimaTrini(bd,which  was  first  founded 
in  17S8. 

TEPUNAHUASCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  (JcaUHa  mayor  of 
Cuquio  in  Nueva  Espana.  One  league  s.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

[TEQUAJO,orTiQUA8,aprovince  of  Mexico; 
according  to  some  Spanish  travellers,  being  about 
lat.  97%  where  they  found  16  villages.] 

TEQUALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaUSa  mayor  of  Acapo- 
neta  in' Nueva  Espafia.  Three  leagues  s.w.  of 
its  capital.  > 

TEQUALTICHI,  or  Tecoaltiche,  a  dis- 
trict and  alcalAa  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Galicia,  of  a  very  limited  jurisdiction,  the  same 
comjirehending  onlv  the  territorv  lying  between 
the  river  Yerdte,  which  comes  from  the  district 
of  Aguas  Calientes,  and  the  river  Aljojuca:  this, 
as  well  as  the  other,  running  from  n.  to  s.  ana 
being  three  leagues  distant  from  each  other: 
the  same  distance  forms  the  width  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  has  only  three  settlements,  inhabited 
by  many  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Mulattoes,  al- 
though there  are  some  living  in  the  estates  of 
Aljojuca  and  Guadalupe ;  situate  in  the  bay 
formed  by  the  rivers  Chico  and  Aljojuca,  and 
where  they  gather  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  ouer  seeds.  « 

It  has  silver  mines,  in  which  is  found  an  abun- 
dance of  tin  in  very  soft  and  polished  stones, 
with  shades  and  tints  approaching  to  black,  in 
globular,  oval,  and  triangular  figures,  and  of  so 
solid  and  smooth  a  contexture,  that  they  supply 
the  place  of  smoothing-iron. 

TEQtrAiiTicHi,  the  capitsJ,  is  the  settlement  of 
the  same  name :  [SS  mites  e.  of  Guadalaxara,  in 
lat.  2P  W  n.  long.  lOS^  SV  ».] 

The  other  settlements  are, 

Michoacanejo,  Thecoaltitlan . 

Iluejotitlan, 
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TEQUALTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaUSa  mayor  of 
Tecpatitlan  in  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of 
Nueva  Galicia.  Seven  leagues  e.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

TEQUANAPA,  S.  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Acapulco 
in  Nueva  Espana,  and  of  the  bishopric  of  La 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;  situate  in  the  Doundaries 
which  divide  this  jurisdiction  from  that  of  Ya- 
^ualica.  It  contains  18S  families  of  Indians,  and 
18  12  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TEQUENDAMA,  a  celebrated  fall  of  the 
river  Boffot&,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ; 
and  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  nature : 
for  the  impetuous  current  of  this  river  being  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits^  bursts  forth 
through  an  opening  at  the  top  of'the  Merm  as 
it  were  through  a  spout,  forming  by  its  waters  a 
bow  of  SSO  rathoms  in  length,  and  altogether 
with  a  noise  so  tremendous  as  to  be  heard  at 
seven  leagues  distance. 

The  water  falls  into  a  basin  of  more  than  a- 
league  in  circumference.  The  auantity  and  force 
of  tne&Uing  water  causes  thick  clouds  to  arise 
around  this  spot,  insomuch  as  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  examine  it  in  the  evening ;  but,  in  the 
morning  it  forms  a  spectacle  the  roost  delightful^ 
for  the  rays  of  the  sun  beaming  upon  the  spray 
of  the  waters,  a  thousand  beautiful  rainbows  are 
formed ;  and  the  whole  prospect  is  rendered 
grand  and  sublime  by  the  immense  square  stones 
which  form  the  basin,  and  which  are  as  perfect 
as  though  they  had  been  cut  by  the  chisel  and 
with  the  greatest  labour. 

The  tops  of  these  stones  are  covered  with 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  whole  pro- 
spect, with  the  delightful  song  of  a  multituae  of 
birds,  forms  a  complete  paradise. 

[TEQUEPA,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Nuevo 
Mexico,  about  18  leagues  n.  w.  of  Acapulco.] 

TEQUEPEXPA,  a  jurisdiction  mA  dcaldia 
mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia  and 
bishopric  of  Guadalaxara.  Its  jurisdiction  is 
very  limited,  containing  only  two  settlements, 
which  are  head  settlements  of  the  district,  and 
some  small  wards.  It  is  equally  scarce  in  pro- 
ductions ;  for,  although  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
yields  whatever  is  sown,  the  Indians  are  so  sloth- 
ful as  to  cultivate  only  some  maize  and  French- 
beans. 

Teqi/bpexpa.  The  principal  settlement  of 
the  same  name,  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  in- 
habited by  65  fiiroilies  of  Indians  and  10  of  Mus- 
tees  and  Mulattoes,  who  cultivate  nothing  but 
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tbe  productions  aforesaid:  44  leagues  w.  s.  w.  of 
Ouadalaxara.    The  other  settlements  are : 
Santa  Maria,  San  Luis, 

Santa  Pedro  de  La-        Comatlan, 

Sunilla,  Tepotlan. 

lUERY  Bay,  on  the  s.  e.  part  ot  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  between  Cape  Cruiz 
and  Cape  Maizi,  at  the  e.  end.  It  affords  good 
anchorage  and  shelter  for  ships,  but  is  not  much 
frequented.] 

TEQUIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  situate  where  Geronimo  de  A^uayo 
founded,  by  order  of  the  captain,  Gonzalo  Suarez 
Rondon,  the  cit^  of  San  Geronimo  de  Malaga 
in  1541,  but  which  was  a  few  years  after  depo- 
pulated. Its  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  coun« 
try  pleasant  and  delightful ;  it  produces  in  abun- 
dance fruits  of  a  warm  and  cold  climate,  and 
excellent  flour:  also  they  make  here  much  sugar 
and  sweetmeats,  and  Dreed  much  neat  catue, 
sheep,  ^oats,  and  mules,  highly  esteemed;  carnr- 
inff  on  m  aU  the  above  a  great  trade  with  all  the 
other  provinces  at  the  market,  which  is  held  on 
Saturdays. 

It  contains  15,000  housekeepers  of  the  most 
respectable  kind,  and  who  are  docile  and  of  ffood 
character :  [Sp  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Tunja,  and  39 
f .  5.  w,  from  ramplona,]  in  the  high  road  leading 
to  this  city,  to  M^rida,  and  to  Caracas. 

Tequia,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  Idngdom ;  eight  leagues  from  the  for- 
mer. It  enjoys  the  same  temperature,  and  has 
the  same  productions,  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
Indians,  who  amount  to  60,  and  maintain  them- 
selves by  making  straw-hats,  very  fine  and  much 
esteemed  in  all  parts,  and  therefore  are  they 
little  solicitous  about  agriculture.  Forty  leagues 
It.  of  its  capital. 

TEQUIARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienio of  Pomabamba  in  Peru.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Andes  of  Cuchao,  runs 
nearly  e.  and  enters  the  abundant  river  of  Beni. 

TEQUILA,  or  Rio  Hondo,  ahead  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa, 
in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  400  families  of  In- 
dians, applied  to  the  culture  of  cochineal  and 
seeds,  especially  maize,  and  is  seven  leagues  e. 
of  its  capital. 

TEQUILAN,  San  Pedro  de,  a  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  akalMa  mayor  of  Ori- 
zava  in  Nueva  Espana,  on  the  top  of  an  exten- 
sive sterra.  It  contains  SS8  (kmilies  of  Indians, 
and  is  seven  leagues  9*  5.  e.  of  its  capital. 
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TEQUISISTEPEC,  San  Miguel  db,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  alcaldia  mauor  of  YanguitUn  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  ot  a  cold  temperature, 
contains  88  families,  who  breed  cattle,  and  make 
Woven  cotton  stufis ;  has  a  convent  of  Domini- 
cans, and  is-  eieht  leagues  w.  by  n.  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Zoyaltepec. 

Tequisistepec,  another  settlement,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  San  Pedro,  the  hc^  settle- 
ment of  trie  district  of  the  alcoMa  mayor  of  6u- 
juapa  in  Nueva  ESspana.  It  contains  480  families 
of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  religious  of  St 
Domingo. 

-  TEQUISISTLAN,  San  Bartolomb  be,  & 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  olcaMa  mat/or  of  Teotihuacan.  It  is  of  a 
cold  and  moist  temperature,  has  united 'to  it  sii 
small  settlements,  of  which  its  population  is  com- 

g>sed ;  the  whole  of  the  same  amounting  to  IK 
milies  of  Indians,  15  of  Spaniards,  and  90  ot 
Mustees  and  Mulattoes.    Three  leagues  s.  of  its 
capital. 

Tequisistlan,  another,  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district,  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tehuante- 
pec  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  road  which  leads  from  the 
^capital  of  this  jurisdiction  to  the  city  of  Oaxsca. 
It  c<Mitains  Iw  families  of  Indians,  indoding 
those  of  the  wards  of  its  district,  and  80  of 
Mustees  and  Mulattoes^  who  trade  in  cochineal 
and  seeds.    Twelve  leagues  e.  of  the  capital. 

TEQUISQUIAC,  Santiago  oe,  a  setde- 
roent  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zumpango  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  125  iGunilies  of  In- 
dians of  tne  Otomi  nation,  four  of  Spaniards, 
S3  of  Mustees^  and  10  of  Mulattoes,  wno  trade, 
some  of  them  in  pulque^  and  others  as  muleteers, 
though  the  greatest  part  are  agriculturists. 
Three  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TEQUISQUIAPAN,  Santa  Maria  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  San  Juan  del  Rio,  vjnAakaUM  mayor  of  Qne* 
retaro  in  Nuew  Espana ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  its  head  settlement.  It  contains  883  ftnulies 
of  Indians. 

Tequisquiapan,  another,  a  small  seltlemeot 
in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  San  Luis  de  Potoei  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It  contains  90  fiunilies 
of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  and  70  af  Indians, 
who  employ  themselves  in  the  gardens  of  its  dtf • 
trict :  w.  of  the  city. 

TEQUISQUINAHUAC,  Santa  Maria  de, 
a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  fnayor  of  Tezcoco  in 
Nueva  Espafia ;  of  a  mild  temperature,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Huejutla,  firom 
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whence  it  lieB  half  a  league,  and  contains  100  fit- 
milies  of  Indians,  who  cut  wood  to  be  carried  to 
Mexico  in  larse  canoes  by  the  lake. 

TEQUISQTJIPA,  S.  Martin  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  akaldia  mayor  and  real  of  mines  of 
Temascaltepec  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
87  families  of  Indians  dedicated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, of  seeds,  and  is  three  leagues  w.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

TEQUISQUITENGO,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Xoxutla  and 
akaUSa  mmor  of  Cuemavaca  in  Nueva  Espana. 

TEQU JSTLAHUACA,  a  setdement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  S.  Luis  de  la 
Costa  and  akakUa  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Es- 

giiia.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  contains  74 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

TEQUIZIAPAN,  S.  Miguel  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaUia  mayor  of  Tixtlan  in  Nueva 
Espana;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
Las  Balsas ;  containing  82  families  of  Indians. 
Three  leagues  from  the  settlement  of  Ozamatlan. 

TERABLE,  S.  Rafael  de,  a  fort  of  the 
province  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  built 
m  an  advantageous  spot,  on  a  strip  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  n ver  Bayano,  and  which  forms,  with 
another  small  river,  a  peninsula.  It  is  useful  for 
restraiining  the  incursions  of  the  infidel  Indians 
of  Darien,  and  was  built  by  the  president,  Don 
Dionisio  de  Alcedo,  in  1745.  In  it  there  is  a 
detachment  of  troops  from  the  city  of  Panama, 
the  capital  of  thoAingdom,  [and  from  hence  it 
lies  S9  miles  to  the  e.  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  n.l 

TERAMA,  Alta,  a  settlement  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  of  La  Palma  and  corregimietUo 
of  Tunjai  in  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate 
in  a  rough,  mountainous,  and  swampy  country. 
It  is  of  a  moderately  hot  temperature,  and  greatly 
abounding  in  sugar-canes,  cotton,  maize,  yircAf, 
and  plantains ;  has  many  mills  and  looms,  in 
which  they  manufiicture  much  sugar  and  linens, 
with  whicn  the  natives  carry  on  a  good  trade. 

The  inhabitants  amount  to  600  housekeepers ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  the  richest  of  any  people 
in  this  jurisdiction ;  but  they  are  troubled  with 
a  variety  of  venomous  insects,  with  which  the 
climate  abounds. 

Terama,  another  settlement  of  the  same  ju- 
risdiction, with  the  addition  of  Baxa,  to  distin- 
guish it :  annexed  to  tlie  curacy  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Minipt,  and  situate  also  in  a  rough, 
mountainous,  and  very  swampy  country,  but  of 
a  good  temperature,  and  abounding  in  tobacco. 
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cotton,  sugar-cane,  maize,  yueas^  plantains,  and 
other  iruits  of  a  warm  climate.  It  has  large 
breeds  of  swine,  the  chief  traffic  of  the  inha'* 
bitants ;  and  these  amount  to  350,  with  some  few 
Indians. 

TERGERO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru  ;  it  rises  in  the 
serranias  to  the  sf.  w.  of  the  city  of  Cordoba, 
called  mountains  of  Acbala ;  runs  e.  collecting 
the  waters  of  a  smaller  river,  called  Saladillo. 
On  its  shores  are  many  estates  of  cattle,  which 
are  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
Abipones  and  Guaicurus  Indians. 

Whenever  this  river  is  high,  its  pass  is  difficult, 
though  the  Indians  of  the  district  are  very  dex« 
trous  in  crossing  it  in  a  cow-skin,  as  in  a  basket, 
drawn  by  two  horses.  [It  enters  the  river  Pa- 
rana just  above  the  town  of  Rosario,  and.7S 
miles  s.  of  the  city  of  Santa  F6.] 

TEREMENDO,  a  jurisdiction  and  olaMia 
mayor  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoa- 
can  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  much  reduced  and 
profitless,  not  beinff  able  to  support  its  corre^* 
dor;  and  it  is  thus  looked  upon  as  united  to  tiie 
jurisdiction  of  Xocona.  It  is  of  a  cold  tempe- 
rature, and  produces  nothing  but  what  is  just 
necessary  to  support  its  scanty  population. 

It  consists  only  of  a  capital  of  its  name,  with 
90  families  of  Iiidians,  and  of  the  settlement  of 
Jaso,  very  close  to  it,  and  of  six  or  eiffht  Spanish 
famiUes,  who  live  in  some  ranchos  ana  cow-sheds 
of  its  district.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  mountain 
thickly  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  in  which 
have  been  discovered  mines  of  silver  of  excellent 
quality;  and  in  171 S,  there  was  found  in  a  deep 
glen  a  veiy  capacious  mouth,  or  entrance  of  a 
certain  cave,  but  which  the  Spaniards  were  afraid 
of  entering  firom  the  idea  tnat  it  was  inhabited 
by  wild  beasts.  They  aeco^ingly  let  off  at  its 
mouth  different  fireworks,  which  caused  several 
fi>xes,  and  screech  owls,  and  crows,  to  issue  from 
it;  and  then  entering  it  with  lighted  torches, 
they  dicovered  some  prodigious  apartments  or 
vaults,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Indians  in 
their  gcntilism,  and  which  were  supported  by 
very  strong  walls. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  of  these  vaults 
was  found  a  bank  in  the  shape  of  an  altar,  on 
which  were  a  certain  number  of  idols  and  newly- 
made  offerings,  such  as  of  copal  or  incense,  and 
of  woollen  yarn,  as  aliso  various  figures  of  men 
and  animals.  On  examination  of  the  manner  is 
which  this  cave  was  built,  it  was  found  Aat  the 
stones  were  of  a  nature  very  easy  to  be  wrought, 
and  that  the  angles  between  the  tops  on  the  out- 
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side  of  the  several  vaults  had  been  so  connected 
together,  and  rendered  one  plain  superficies  bj 
means  of  burning  wood  upon  them ;  that  they 
had,  through  course  of  time,  become  a  plain  co- 
vered with  thick  trees.  This  settlement  is  eight 
leagues  from  the  capital  Yalladolid,  to  w.  s.  w. 

TERESA,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  Nayarith  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia: 
12  leagues  n.  of  the  settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

Teresa,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  Los 
Salivas,  of  the  missions  held  hy  the  same  mis- 
sionaries in  the  river  Orinoco;  four  leagues  from 
the  torrent  of  Carichana,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Meta.  Its  natives  are  docile,  well  inclined, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  any  in  those  i-egions. 

Teresa,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito ;  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Aguanco. 

Teresa,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Grranada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Chama, 
and  s.  of  the  city  of  M£rda^  at  four  leagues  dis- 
tance. 

[Teresa,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ay  res ;  situate  near  the  sea- 
coast,  about  80  miles  n.  e.  of  Mald6nado.  Lat. 
SS°58^5^^*.    Long.  63«  34' 15'^  ®.] 

TERESEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumani,  situate  in  the  serrania : 
one  of  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Aragonese 
Capuchins ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Aren. 

TERMINOS,  Laguna  de,  a  lake  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Yucatan;  thus 
named  by  the  pilot  Antonio  de  Alaminos ;  who 
discovered  it  on  his  voyage  made  with  Captain 
Juan  de  Grijalva  in  1518.  Its  mouth  is  a  secure 
port,  and  has  saved  many  vessels  from  being 
wrecked.  A  great  number  of  altars  and  idols, 
and  also  much  game,  are  found  upon  its  shores. 

TERNERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
Bnd  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo 
Aeyno  de  Granada:  one  of  the  new  towns 
formed  by  Don  Francisco  Pimienta,  being  go- 
vernor in  1776,  by  the  union  of  several  small 
settlements :  two  leches  n.  of  its  capital. 

[TERRA  BLANCA,  a  town  of  Mexico.  See 
Angelos.] 

[TERRA  DE  LATRATON,  that  is,  the 
Ploughman,  or  Labourer's  Land,  the  name  ^iven 
by  the  Spaniards  to  Labrador  or  Britain,  inha- 
•bited  by  the  Esquimaux.] 

[TERRA  DEL  FUEGO  Island.  See  Fuego.] 

4^TERRA  FIRMA,  or  Castile  del  Oao,the 
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[TERRA  MAGELLANICA.  See  Pata- 
gonia.] 

[TERRA  NIEVA,  near  Hudson's  Straits,  is 
in  lat.  62^  4^  n.  and  long.  67^  w. ;  high  water,  at 
full  and  change,  a  little  before  10  o'clock.] 

TERRANOVA.    See  Newfoundland. 

TERRENAFE,  a  laree  and  populous  settle- 
ment in  the  province  and  ccrregimiento  of  Sana 
and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

[TERRITORY  N.W.of  the  Ohio,  orN.W. 
Territort,  a  large  part  of  the  United  States, 
is  situated  between  lat.  S7^  and  50^  n.  and  be« 
tween  long.  8P  8^  and  98''  8^  w.    Its  eieatest 
length  is  about  900  miles,  and  its  breadth  700; 
This  extensive  tract  of  countrj  is  bounded  n.  by 
part  of  the  n.  boundary  line  of  the  United  States; 
e.  by  the  lakes  and  Pennsylvania;  s.  hj  the  Ohio 
River;  w.  by  the  Mississippi.    Mr.  Hutchios, 
the  late  geompher  of  the  United  States,  esti- 
mates that  this  tract  contains  S63^04O,OOO  acres, 
of  which  43,040,000  are  water ;  this  deduded, 
there  will  remain  820,000,000  of  acres,  bebaj^ 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  be  sold  for  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt ;  except  a  oanx>w 
strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  s.  of  JLake  Erie, 
andT  stretching  120  miles  w.  of  the  w.  limit  ik 
Pennsylvania,  which  'belongs   to .  Connecticat 
But  a  small  portion  of  these  lands  is  yet  pur- 
chased of  the  natives,  and  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Congress.  Beginning  on  the  meridian  line,  whidi 
forms  the  w.  boundary  of  P^msylvaoia,  seven 
ranges  of  townships  have  been  surveyed  and 
laid  off  by  order  of  Congress.    As  a  n.  and  i. 
line  strikes  the  Ohio  in  an  oblique  directimi,  the 
termination  of  the  seventh  range  falls  upon  that 
river,  nine  miles  above  the  Muskingum,  which 
is  the  first  large  river  that  falls  into  the  Ohio.  It 
forms  this  junction  172  miles  below  Fort  Pitt, 
including  the  windings  of  the  Ohio,  though,  in 
a  direct  line,  it  is  but  90  miles.    That  part  of 
this  territory  in  which  the  Indian  title  is  es^n* 
guished,  ana  which  is  settling  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  is  divided  into  five 
counties,  as  follows : 

Counti^.  Wbea  erected. 

Washington,     ...    July    26th,  1788. 

Hamilton,     -    -    .     .    Jan.        8d,  1790. 

St.  Clair,       ....    April  27th,  1790. 

Knox,* June   20th,  1793. 

Wayne, 1796. 

These  counties  have  been  organized  with  the 
proper  civil  and  military  officers.  The  county 
of  at.  Clair  is  divided  into  three  districts,  vis. 
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[the  district  of  Cabokia,  the  district  of  Prairie- 
du-rochers,  and  the  district  of  Kaskaskias. 
Courts  of  general  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace, 
country  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  courts  of 
probate,  to  be  held  in  each  of  these  districts,  as 
if  each  was  a  distinct  county ;  the  officers  of  the 
county  to  act  by  deputy,  except  in  the  district 
where  they  reside. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  territory  are, 
Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  Sciota,  Great  and 
Little  Miami,  Blue  and  Wabash,  which  empty 
into  the  Ohio ;  Au  Vase,  Illinois,  Ouisconsing, 
and  Chippeway,  which  pay  tribute  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  St. 
Lewis,  Kennomic,  St.  Joseph's,  Barbue,  Grand, 
Mistmi  of  the  Lakes,  Sanausky,  Cayahoga,  and 
many  others  which  pass  to  the  lakes.  Retween 
the  Kaskaskias  and  Illinois  Rivers,  which  are 
84  miles  apart,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  level 
rich  land,  which  terminates  in  a  high  ridge, 
about  15  miles  before  vou  reach  the  IlOnois  Ri- 
ver. In  this  delightnil  vale  are  a  number  of 
French  villages,  which,  together  with  those  of 
St.  Genevieve,  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  contained,  in  1771, 1273  fencible 
men. 

The  number  of  souls  in  this  large  tract  of 
countiy  has  not  been  ascertained.  From  the 
best  data  that  has  been  received,  the  population 
was  estimated,  in  179S,  as  follows : 

Indians  (suppose),   -     -     -     «    65,000 

Ohio  Company  purchase,       -      2,500 

Colonel  Symmes's  settlements,      2,000 

Galliopolis  (French  settlements), 
opposite  the  Kanhawy  River, 

Yincennes  and  its  vicinity,  on 
the  Wabash,      -    -     -     .     - 

Kaskaskias  and  Cahokia,     -    - 

At  Grand  Ruisseau,  village  of  St. 
Phillip,  and  Prairie-du-rochers,     240 


1792 
do. 
do. 


1,000      do. 


1,500 
680 


do. 
1790 


do. 


Total    72,920 


In  1790,  there  were  in  the  town  of  Yincennes 
about  40  American  families  and  31  slaves,  and 
on  the  Mississippi  40  American  &milies  and  73 
slaves,  all  incluaed  in  the  above  estimate.  On 
the  Spanish  or  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi  there 
were,  in  1790,  about  1800  souls,  principally  at 
Genevieve  and  St.  Louis. 

The  lands  on  the  various  rivers  which  water 
this  Territory,  are  interspersed  with  all  the  va- 
riety of  soil  which  conduces  to  pleasantness  of 
situation,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  wealth 
of  an  agricultural  and  manufiicturing  people. 

VOL.  IV. 


Large  level  bottoms,  or  natural  meadows,  from 
SO  to  50  miles  in  circuit,  are  found  bordering 
the  rivers,  and  variegatine  the  country  in  the 
interior  parts.     These  afl^rd  as  rich  a  soil  as 
can  be  imagined,  and  may  be  reduced  to  proper  - 
cultivation  with  ver^  little  labour.     The  pre- 
vailing growth  of  timber,  and  the  most  useful 
trees,  are,  maple  or  sugar-tree,  sycamoi^e,  black 
and  white  mulberry,  black  and  white  walnut, 
butternut,  chesnut;  white,  black,  Spanish,  and 
chesnut  oaks,  hickory,  cherry,  buckwood  or  horse- 
chesnut,  honey-locust,  elm,  cucumber-trees,  lynn- 
tree,  gum-tree,  iron-wood,  ash,  aspin,  sassafras, 
crab-apple  tree,  paupaw  or  custara  apple,  a  va- 
riety of  plum  trees,  nine  bark  spice,  ana  leather- 
wood  bushes.     White  and  black  oak,  and  ches- 
nut, with  most  of  the  above-mentioned  timbers, 
grow  large  and  plenty  upon  the  high  gi*ounds. 
oth  the  high  and  low  lands    produce  great 
quantities  of  natural  grapes  of  various  kinds,  of 
which  the  settlers  universally  make  a  sufficiency 
for  their  own  consumption,  of  rich  red  wine,     it 
is  asserted  in  the  old  settlement  of  St.  Yincent, 
where  they  have  had  opportunity  to  try  it,  that 
age  will  render  this  wine  preferable  to  most  of 
the  European  wines.    Cotton  is  said  to  be  the 
natural  production  of  this  country,  and  to  grow 
in  great  perfection.   The  sugar-maple  is  the  most 
tree  for  an  inland  country.    Any  number  of  in- 
habitants may  be  tor. ever  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sugar,  by  preserving  a  few  trees  for  the 
use  of  each  fiimily.  A  tree  will  yield  about  lOlbs. 
of  sugar  a  yenr,  and  the  labour  is  very  trifling. 
Springs  of  excellent  water  abound  in  this  terri- 
tory, and  small  and  large  streams,  for  mills  and 
other  purposes,  are  actually  interspersed,  as  if 
by  art,  that  there  be  no  deficiency  in  any  of  the 
conveniences  of  life.     Very  little  waste  land  is 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  tract  of  country. 
Thei*e  are  no  swamps  but  such  as  may  be  readily 
drained,  and  made  into  arable  and  meadow  lana ; 
and  though  the  hills  are  frequent,  they  are  gen- 
tle, and  swelling  no  where  high,  or  incapable  of 
tillage.     They  are  of  a  deep  rich  soil,  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo,  tobacco, 
&c. 

The  communication  between  this  country  and 
the  s^i  will  be  principally  in  the  four  following 
directions :  1.  The  route  throus'h  the  Scioto  ana 
Muskingum  to  Lake  Erie,  and  so  to  the  river 
Hudson,  described  under  New  York  head.  2. 
The  passage  up  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  to 
the  portage  above  mentioned,  which  leads  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Patowmack.  This  port-] 
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[age  is  30  miles,  and  will  probably  be  rendered 
much  less  by  the  execution  of  the  plans  now  on 
foot  for  opening^  the  navigation  of  those  waters. 
3.  The  Great  Kanhawa^,  which  falls  into  the 
Ohio  from  the  Virginia  shore,  between  the 
Hockhocking  and  the  Scioto,  opens  an  extensive 
navigation  from  the  &.  e.  and  leaves  but  18  miles 
portage  from  the  navi^ble  waters  of  James's 
Kiver  in  Virginia.  This  communication,  for  the 
country  between  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  will 
probably  be  more  used  than  any  other  for  the 
exportation  of  manufactures,  and  other  light  and 
valuable  articles,  and  especially  for  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  commodities,  which  may  be 
brought  from  the  Chesapeak  to  the  Ohio  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  now  carried  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Carlisle,  and  the  other  thick-settled 
bacK  counties  of  Pennsylvania ;  though,  indeed, 
a  gentleman  of  much  observation,  and  a  great 
traveller  in  this  country,  is  of  opinion  that  this 
communication,  or  route,  is  chimerical.  4.  But 
the  current  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
for  heavy  articles  that  suit  the  Florida  and  W. 
India  markets,  such  as  corn,  flour,  beef,  lumber, 
&c.  will  be  perhaps  as  frequently  loaded  as  any 
stream  on  earth. 

The  distance  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Mississippi 
is.  800  English  miles ;  from  thence  to  the  sea  is 
900,  including  its  meanders.  This  whole  course 
is  easily  run  in  15  days;  and  the  passage  up  those 
rivers  is  not  so  difficult  as  has  usually  been  re- 
presented. It  is  found,  by  late  experiments, 
that  sails  are  used  to  great  advantage  against  the 
current  of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  in  all  probability  steam  faioats  will 
be  found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all  the  exten- 
sive river  navigation. 

No  countrv  is  better  stocked  with  wild  game 
of  every  kind.  The  rivers  are  well  stored  with 
fish  of  various  kinds,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  an  excellent  quality.  They  are  generally 
lar^,  though  of  diffei'ent  sizes;  the  cat-fish, 
which  is  the  largest,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour, 
weighs  from  six  to  eighty  pounds. 

The  number  of  old  forts  found  in  this  w.  coun- 
try are  the  admiration  of  the  curious,  and  a 
matter  of  much  speculation.  They  are  mostly 
of  an  oblong  form,  situated  on  strong  well- 
chosen  ground,  and  contiguous  to  water.  When, 
by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  these  were 
thrown  up,  is  uncertain.  They  are  undoubtedly 
very  ancient,  as  there  is  not  the  least  visible 
difierence  in  the  age  or  size  of  the  timber  grow- 
ing en  or  within  these  forts,  and  that  which 
grows  without  -,  and  the  oldest  natives  have  lost 


all  tradition  respecting  them.    There  are  posts 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1787,  this  country,  for  the  purposes 
of  temporary  government,  was  erected  into  one 
district,  subject,  however,  to  a  division,  when 
circumstances  shall  make  it  expedient.     The  or- 
dinance  of  Congress,   of  July  13th,   1787,  ar- 
ticle 5th,  provictes,  that  there  shall  be  farmed 
in  this  territory,  not  less  than  three,  nor  more 
than  five  states ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows, 
viz.  the  w.  state  in  the  said  territory  shall  be 
bounded  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wa- 
bash rivers;  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wa- 
bash and  Post  Vincents  due  n.  to  the  territorial 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada^  and 
by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Mississippi.     The  middle  stdte  shall 
be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabasb 
from  Post  Vincents  to  the  Ohio  ;  by  the  Ohio  by 
a  direct  line  drawn  due  n,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  bj 
the  said  territorial  line.     The  e.  state  shall  oe 
bounded  by  the  last-mentioned  direct  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line: 
— provided  however,  and  it  is  further  under- 
stood and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these 
three  states  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered, 
that  if  Congress  hereafter  shall  find  it  expedient, 
they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two 
states,  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies 
n.  of  an  e.  and  w.  line  dvawn  through  the  s.  bend 
or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and  when  any  of 
the  said  states  shall  have  60,000  free  inhabitants 
therein,  such  state  shall  be  admitted  by  its  dele- 
gates into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states  in  all 
respects  whatever;    and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
form  a  permanent  constitution  and  state  govern- 
ment; provided  the  constitution  and  gOTemment 
so  to  be  formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  contained  iii  these  arti- 
cles ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  such  admis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabi- 
tants in  the  state  than  60,000. 

The  settlement  of  this  country  has  been 
checked,  for  several  years  past,  by  the  unhappf 
Indian  war,  an  amicable  termination  of  which 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  when  a 
treaty  was  formed  at  Grenville,  between  Major- 

feneral  Anthony  Wayne,   on  the  part    of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  following] 
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[tribes  of  Indians,  viz.  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Shawanoes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Putawatimes, 
Miamis^  Eel  River,  Weeas,  Kickapoos,  Pian  Ka- 
shaws  and  Kaskaskias.  By  the  tnird  article  of 
this  treaty,  the  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  all  lands  lying  e. 
and  5.  of  a  line  ^^  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Ca- 
yahoga  River,  and  running  thence  up  the  same 
to  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas 
Branch  of  uie  Muskingum ;  thence  down  that 
branch  t6  the  crossinc-place  above  Fort  Law- 
rence ;  thence  w.  to  a  fork  of  that  branch  of  the 
great  Miami  River,  running  into  the  Ohio,  where 
commences  the  portage  between  the  Miami  of  the 
Ohio,  and  St.  Mary's  River,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Miami  of  the  Liake ;  thence  a  w,  course  to 
Fort  Recovery,  which  stands  on  a  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  then  s,  w.  in  a  diract  line  to  the  Ohio, 
so  as  to  intersect  that  river  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  or  Catawa  River."  Sixteen  tracts 
of  land,  of  six  and  12  miles  square,  interspersed 
at  convenient  distances  in  the  Indian  country, 
were,  by  the  same  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  up  a 
friendly  and  beneficial  intercourse  between  the 
parties.  The  United  States,  on  their  part,  "  re- 
linquish their  claims  to  all  other  Indian  lands  n. 
of  the  river  Ohio,  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  w. 
and  1.  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  waters  uniting 
them,  according  to  the  boundary-line  agreed  on 
by  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them 
in  the  year  1783. 

But  from  this  relinquishment,  by  the  United 
States,  the  following  tracts  of  land  are  explicitly 
excepted. — 1st.  The  tract  of  150,000  acres  near 
the  Kapids  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  has  been 
assigned  to  General  Clark,  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  warriors.  Sd.  The  post  of  St.  Vincents 
on  the  river  Wabash,  and  the  lands  adjacent ;  of 
which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished. 
3d.  The  land  at  all  other  places  in  possession  of 
the  French  people  and  other  white  settlers  among 
them,  of  wnich  the  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished, as  mentioned  in  the  third  article  ;  and, 
4th.  The  post  of  Fort  Massac,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  To  which  several  parcels  of  land 
so  excepted,  the  said  tribes  relinquish  all  the 
title  ana  claim  which  they  or  any  of  them  may 
have."  Goods  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars 
were  delivered  the  Indians  at  the  time  this  treaty 
was  made ;  and  goods  to  the  amount  of  9500  dol- 
lars, at  first  cost  in  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
delivered  annually  to  the  Indians  at  some  conve- 
nient place  17.  of  the  Ohio. 
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A  trade  has  been  opened,  since  this  treaty,  by 
a  law  of  Congress,  with  the  fore-mentioned  tribes 
of  Indians,  on  a  liberal  footing,  which  promises 
to  give  permanency  to  this  treaty,  and  security 
to  the  frontier  inhabitants.! 

TESALONS,  Point  of,  in  the  channel  or 
waste  water  of  Lake  Superior  in  Canada. 

TESIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espana,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Mayo,  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Canamoa  and  Nabajoa. 

TESICO,  or  GUATI,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva 
fiSoana 

TEsiSTEPEC,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Acayuca  in  Nueva  Espana ;  of 
a  hot  and  moist  temperature.  It  produces  maize, 
French-beans,  fruit,  and  much  thread  of  pitCj 
which  is  the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce; 
contains  63  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three 
leagues  irom  its  capital. 

tESISTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Zapo- 
pan  in  Nueva  Espana;  inhabited  by  some  Mus- 
teeSj  Mulattocs,  and  Indians,  who  live  by  culti- 
vating seeds. 

TESORO,  Island  of,  in  the  river  Missis- 
sippi, near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  between  that  city  and  the  island  of 
Baru. 

TESTES-BO  WLES,  a  small  river  of  Canada; 
which  runs  s,w.  and  enters  the  lake  Superior  by 
the  e.  part. 

[TESTIGOS.  Several  islands  near  the  coast 
of  Cumana  in  Tierra  Firme,  on  the  s.  coast  of 
the  Caribean  Sea  in  the  W.  Indies,  at  the  e.  end 
of  the  island  of  Margarita.  Lat.  1 P  23^  n.  Long. 
63^  10^  W.I 

TESTU,  a  small  river  of  the  island  Guada- 
lupe, which  runs  to  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac. 

TESUQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Nuevo  Mexico ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Grande  del  Norte ;  between 
the  settlements  of  Nambe  and  Santa  F6. 

TETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Rio  del  Ilacha,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada. 

TETECALA,  S.  Francisco  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Hui tepee, 
.and  akaldia  maj^ar  of  Cuernavaca  in  Nueva  £2s- 
pafia ;  situate  half  a  league  from  the  settlement 
of  Mazatepec,  in  a  plain ;  and  is  very  pleasant 
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and  fertile.    It  contains  171  iamilies  of  Indians, 
and  14  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees. 

Tetec  ALA,  another,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Xoxutla,  and  of  the  same  aladdia 
mat/or. 

TETELA,  Del  Volcan,  a  jurisdiction  and 
alcalcRa  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  limited  and  reduced  of  that  kingdom ; 
since  its  limits  do  not  exceed  five  leagues  from 
n.  to  s,  and  since  its  whole'  territory  is  of  moun- 
tains and  deep  ravines  totaUj  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  two  leagues  wide  from  e.  to  w.  and 
in  its  few  plains  are  gathered  some  scantf  crops 
of  maize,  lentils,  and  fruits  of  the  country ;  these 
affording  its  only  branch  of  trade.  For,  al- 
though they  formerly  collected  large  quantities 
of  cochineal,  yet  has  this  custom  entirdy  fallen 
off.  from  the  Indians  having  lost-  the  nopaleras^ 
from  which  the  cochineal  was  procumlTaffain; 
although  it  is  known  that  there  are  some  silver- 
mines  in  this  jurisdiction,  yet  are  they  not 
worked.  It  was  in  former  times  more  populous, 
as  well  in  Spaniards  as  in  Indians,  but  wnen  its 
productions  began  to  decline,  its  inhabitants  bev 
took  themselVes  to  the  neighbouring  jurisdic- 
tions ;  and,  indeed,  those  that  remain,  pay  their 
tribute  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Coautla  Amilpas, 
and  obtain  necessaries  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Its  population  consists  of  only  three  settlements, 
which  are, 

Metepec,      Xuchicalco,      Hueyapah. 

Tetela,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  contains  100  families  of  Mexican  In- 
dians, and  10  of  Spaniards,  and  a  convent  of  Do- 
minicans.    Twenhr  leagues  s.  e.  of  Mexico. 

Tetela,  San  Gaspar  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cuemavaca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Tetela,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Xonocatepec,  and  of  the  same  akaidia  mayor  as 
the  former. 

Tetela,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Tlalixcoya,  and  alcabUa  mayor 
of  Mizantla.  It  contains  59  families  of  In'* 
dians. 

Tetela,  another,,  with  the  surname  Del  Rio, 
a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Azuchitlan.  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal. Its  situation  is  between  two  lofiy  moun- 
tains, and  near  it  runs  the  river  of  Las  Balzas, 
fertilizing  its  territory  by  the  n.  and  that  of  Las 
Truchas  by  the  to.  part;  and  these  unite  within 
a  small  distance  from  the  town.  It  contains  80 
families  of  Indians,  and  seven  ofMusteeSy  whose 
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trade  is  very  small.    Fifteen  leagues  s.  e.  of  ifd 
head  settlement. 

Tetbla,  another,  a  real  of  silver-mines,  and  a 
modem  town,  of  the  same  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  as  the  former. 
.    Tetbla,  another,  also  a  real  of  silver-mines, 
of  the  alcaU&a  mayor  of  Zetela  Xonotla.  It  con- 
tains 92  families  of  Spaniards,  107  of  Mulattoes^ 
Musiees^  and  Negroes,  who,  at  the  cost  of  the 
miners,  have  erected  a  beautifiil  temple,  wUdiis 
a  chapel  of  ease  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Xonotla.    In  this  settlement  resides 
the  lieutenant  of  the  alcalde  mayor.    Its  inha- 
Utants  are  employed  in  sowing  seeds,  cutting 
woods,  and  making  charcoal,  and  torches  for 
the  use  of  the  mine.    In  this  mine  there  is  a 
vein  of  sold,  but  of  such  base*  alloy  as  to  render 
but  littfe  profit,  so  that  the  mine  is  worked  very 
little. 

Tetela,   another   jurisdiction    and  akabSa 
may  or ^  with  the  addition  of  Xonotla.  It  is  small 
ana  much  reduced,  and  its  trade  consists  ia  the 
working  of  one  mine,  which,  although  there  be 
many  others,  is  the  only  one  that  is  worked. 
The  inhabitants  sow  maize,  French  beans,  beans, 
and  axonjoliy  and  of  these  they   gather  ereat 
crops,  as  the  soil  is  particularly  fevouiame  to 
their  cultivatioiK    The  nuts  here  are  also  much 
esteemed  in'  all  tlie  provinces,  and  especially  at 
Mexico,  whither  there  is  a  great  quantity  re« 
gularly  carried.    In  all  this  jurisdictiMi  there  is 
no  otlier  than  one  estate  called  Totonalapa, which 
is  two  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  in  which 
they  breed  much  large  and  small  cattle.    This 
alcaldia  is  composed  of  two  districts ;    the  one 
of  Tetela  and  tne  other  of  Xonoha ;  so  that  it 
takes  the  name  of  both.    In  the  former  the  po* 
pulation  is  reduced  to  three  settlements  besides 
the  capital,  and  which  are, 

San  Pedro,  San  Christoval,  San  Estevan. 

And  the  second  to  five,  which  are, 

San  Martin,  San  Andres^ 

San  Francisco,  Los  Reyes. 

Santiago, 

Tetbla,  the  capital  of  them  all,  which^  as  we 
have  observed,  is  of  the  same  name,  is  of  a  cold 
and  moist  temperature,  contains  S42  &mili€8  of 
Indians,  and  40  of  Spaniards.  Before  it  runs  an 
abundant  sU^am,  whicji,  diffusing  its  waters 
through  that  territory,  renders  it  fertile  and  de- 
lightftil;  and  there  are  here,  in- consequence, 
many  gardens  full  of  flowers,  fruits,  andT  pulse. 
The  said  river,  after  surrounding  the  real  of  the 
mines,  fertilizes  its  district.  Thirty-six  leagues 
n.  of  Mexico. 
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Tetel  A,  another  jurisdiction  or  alcaldla  mayor 
in  the  Bame  kingdom,  with  the  name  of  Del  Kio. 
See  AzucHiTLAN. 

TETELPA,  S.  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Mazacatepec, 
and  alcaUtta  mayor  of  Cuenavaca  in  Nufsva  Es- 
pana,  on  the  shore  of  a  river.  It  contains  34 
families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  much  maize, 
fruit,  and  cotton,  and  is  five  leagues  from  its 
hfi&d  settlement 

TETELZINCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Chipalzinco,  and  alcal- 
dia  mayor  of  Tixtlan  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate 
between  two  mountains,  near  the  river  of  Las 
Balzas.  It  contains  80  fitmilies  of  Indians,  and 
is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  head  settlement, 
from  whence  it  lies^two  leagues. 

Tetelzinco,  another,  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district,  in  the  alcakUa  mayor  of  Coautla  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  250  fitmilies  of 
Mexican  Indians,  and,  at  the  distance  of  three-- 
quarters of  a  league  to  n.  n.  w,  it  has  a  sugar* 
engine,  called  San  Pedro  Martin  ;  where  there  is 
also  a  sumptuous  temple,  and  many  houses,  in« 
habited  by  40  families  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes, 
and  Mustees,  and  a  great  number  of  Gaiianes 
Indians ;  also,  at  another  engine  called  De  Cal« 
deron,  are  13  fiimilies  of  Mulattoes.  This  settle* 
ment  is  one  league  if.  of  its  capital. 

TETEPAM,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle^- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Tuscacuezco^  and  alcalcBa 
mayor  of  Amola  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former.  It  contains  70  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  H  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

TETEPANGO,  Huipuxtla,  a  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is 
much  reduced,  and,  in  consequence,  there  have 
been  added  to  it  the  districts  of  Huipuxtla  and 
Mizquiahuala.  It  is  very  scarce  of  water,  and 
the  natives  cultivate  nothmg  but  some  wheat  and 
maize  with  labour,  dedicating  themselves  rather 
to  the  &ttening  of  swine,  in  which  consist  their 
principal  trade ;  and,  although  in  the  gardens 
they  gather  some  fruits,  yet,  as  from  the  distance, 
they  cannot  carry  them  to  Mexico,  they  are  of 
little  profit. 

It  is  computed  that  this  district  contains  1000 
families  of  Indians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  live 
in  the  cultivated  estates  and  in  the  ranchos,  where 
there  are  also  100  other  families  of  Spaniards^ 
Musteesj  and  Mulattoes.  The  capital  is  the 
settlement  of  Huipuxtla,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  corregidar;  and  the  others  are  as  follows  : 

Tetepango,  S.  Nicolas  de  Yete- 

Axacuba,  comatl, 
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Tuzantalpa, 

Tonacustla, 

Zayula, 

Texaxic, 

Chiscahuasco, 

Atitalaquia, 

Atotonilco, 


Tlamaco, 
Apasco, 
Mizquiahuala, 
S.  Martin  Atengo, 
'Tlacoazpan, 
Tepactep^c, 
Tezontep^c. 


Tetepango,  another  settlement  of  the  juris- 
diction and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlaxcala,  in  the 
bishopric  of  La  Puebla  de  los  Angles  and  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Espafia. 

TETEPELZIN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xi- 
'  cayan.     It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  contains 
S4  families  of  Indians. 

[TETEROA  Harbour,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
island  of  Ulietea,  one  of  the  Society  Islands. 
Lat.  16°  bV  s.    Long.  15P  27^  ®.] 

[TETHUROA,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  24  miles  from  Point  Yenus  in  the 
island  of  Otaheite.  Lat.  17°  4^  s.  Long.  149° 
30^0?.] 

TETIPAC,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chichicapa,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  870  families  of  In- 
dians, including  those  of  its  wards ;  and  all  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  and  trade  of  cochi- 
neal and  seeds. 

TETLA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Guejozinco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  S3 
families  of  Indians. 

Tetla,  another  settlement,  with  the  same  de- 
dicatory title,  of  the  missions  held  by  the  religi- 
ous of  S.  Francisco,  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  S. 
Luis  de  Potosi. 

TETLAMA,  San  Agustin  de,  a  scttlenient 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Huitepec, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana.    It  contains  25  families  of  Indians. 

Tetlama,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Pinzandaro,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tanzi- 
taro.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  contains  40  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  w.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

TETON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  on  the  shore  of  the  Grande  de  la 
Magdalena.  : 

[TETZEUCO,  a  brackish  lake  in  Mexico. 
See  Ih.exico  i 

TEVANONDADON,  a  settlement  of  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United 
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States,  on  the  confines  of  New  York,  and  at  tke 
e.  head  of  the  river  Susquehannah. 

TEUCHITAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tala 
in  Nueva  Espana. 

TEVERTON,  a  settlement  of  New  England, 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Bristol. 

TEULTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldla  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

[TEUSHANUSHSONG-GOGHTA,  an  In- 
dian  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Alleghany  River 
in  Pennsylvania.  Five  miles  n.  of  tne  $.  line  of 
the  State,  and  14  as.  e.  of  Chatoughque  Lake.] 

TEUTALPAN,  San  Andres  de,  a  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcMia  mayor  of 
Zacatlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  445  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  settle- 
ments of  its  district. 

TEUTILA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  maj^or, 
in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  and  I^ing- 
dom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  consists  of  13  settle- 
ments, head  settlement  of  the  district,  is  for 
the  most  part  barren,  and  produces  nothing  but 
maize. 

Teutila,  the  capital,  of  the  same  name,  en- 

1'oys  a  mild  temperature,  and  contains  164  iami- 
ies  of  Mazatecos  Indians,  and  is  29  leagues  e»s.e. 
of  Mexico. 

The  other  settlements  are, 

Tlacomaltepec,  Guaxospan, 

Ixcatlan,  Quetzalapan, 

Tlaquazintepec,  Santiago  Tecoutla, 

Zoyaltepec,  S.  Lucas  Oxitlan, 

Tenango,  S.  Felipe  Xalapa, 

Avautla,  Tepetotutla. 

TEtJTITLAN,  Del  Valle,  a  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca.  It  is  very  fertile 
in  wheat,  maize,  and  French  bean9. 

Teutitlan,  the  capital,  is  of  its  name,  of  a 
mild  temperature,  contains  a  convent  of  Domi- 
nicans, and  237  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by 
trading  in  cochineal  and  seeds,  which  they  grow 
in  the  ranchos  in  its  district.  It  has  also  seven 
estates,  and  a  su^ar-engine,  at  which  assist  some 
families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees,  [One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  miles  s.  e.  of  Mexico^  in 
lat.  17°  2'  n.  lonff.  96°  3(K  w.'] 
The  other  settlements  are, 

Tlacolula,  S.  Miguel, 

Mitla,  S.  Francisco, 

S.  Miguel  de  Abar-        Santa  Catalina, 

radas,  Santa  Maria  Zapo- 

Santo  Domingo,  titlan, 


S.  Lorenzo, 
Santiago  Huizitlal- 

tepec, 
Matatlan, 
Santo  Tomas, 
Santo  Domingo, 
S.  Juan, 


Santa  Ana, 

S.  Luis, 

Quiatoni, 

Sta.  Ana  del  Valle, 

Macuilzuchil, 

Xilotepec, 

S.  Juan  Guelavia. 


TEUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Teotalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  13 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  annexed  to  the  coracy 
ofXoldpan. 

TEUTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tuzcacuezco,  and  ofea/- 
&a  mayor  of  Amola  in  Nueva  Elspaila.  It  is  very 
small,  and  lies  three  leagues  w*  of  Xiquilpa. 

TEUSACA,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Boeota, 
and  of  the  nation  of  the  Moscas  Indians,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  was  gained  by 
Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada  in  1538,  and  was 
afterwards  destroved,  nothing  of  it  remainijur  al  . 
the  present  day  but  a  miserable  yilisigd  of  Id- 
diaQS. 

TEUZITLAN,  a  jurisdiction  and  a/cddw 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  small  extent 
and  moderate  commerce;  produces  wax,  pitch, 
maize,  French  beans,  and  some  fruits,  sufficient 
scantily  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  18  mills  or  engines,  where  they 
make  nothing  but  brown  and  white  sugar,  and 
these  articles,  with  some  breeds  of  large  cattle, 
constitute  its  commerce. 

The  jurisdiction  is  composed  of  six  settle- 
ments, which  are, 

Chiautla,  S.  Juan  Zimpaco, 

Atempa,  S.  Sebastian  Petatlan, 

Atoluca, 
and  the  capital,  of  the  same  name,  inhabited  by 
303  femilies  of  Mexican  Indians,  108  of  Spa- 
niards,  163  of  Musteesj  and  65  of  Mulattoes. 
Forty  leagues  e,  w.  e.  of  Mexico. 

TEVIQUARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the  coast, 
runs  many  leagues  to  w.  and  turning  its  course 
to  s.  enters  the  sea. 

TEWKSBURY,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts ;  one  of  those  composing  ISew 
England,  in  the  United  States ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Penny  cook. 

TEXAS,  or  Nuevas  Filipinas,  a  province 
and  government  of  N.  America,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  extent ;  bounded  s.  c,  by  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  e.  and  n.  e,  by  Louisiana.  It  begins  at 
the  river  of  Medina,  the  boundary  between  it  and 
the  province  of  Coaguila.  Its  extent  is  more 
than  820  leagues  to  n.  n.  e.  and  it  is  oaore  than 
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60  in  width ;  and  in  all  this  vast  extent  it  has 
not  niore  than  four  settlements,  very  distant  from 
each  other. 

This  country  can  vife  with  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  countries  of  Europe,  produces  in  abun- 
dance maize,  French  beans,  much  cattle,*  lar^e 
and  small,  and  in  its  woods  are  Mexican  bulls, 
deer,  bears,  wild  boars,  partridges,  turkej^s,  hares, 
rabbits,  and  a  ffreat  variety  of  other  birds  and 
animals.  It  is  fertilized  by  various  rivers,  which 
are  so  stocked  with  fish  that  they  may  be  caufi^ht 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  most  considerable 
rivers  are  the  San  Antonio,  the  shores  of  which 
are  covered  with  elms  and  fruit  trees,  especially 
with  plums  and  blackberries ;  that  of  Los  Ino- 
centes,  that  of  Guadalupe,  and  those  of  Las  Ani- 
mas de  Arriba  and  De  Abaxo,  and  that  of  Colo- 
rado ;  also  that  of  Los  Brazos  de  Dios,  and  that 
of  La  Santisima  Trinadad;  and,  besides  these, 
there  are  several  streams,  which,  in  other  parts, 
would  pass  for  rivers;  and  which  are  named  Del 
Leon,  Salado,  Cibolo,  San  Miguel,  San  Rafael, 
Garrapatas,  Nuncio,  Corpus  Christi,  Navasoto, 
San  Juan,  Santa  Efe^enia,  and  Santa  Coleta.  It 
has  also  a  large  lake  of  sweet  water,  called  Santa 
Ana. 

In  its  mountains  grow  medlars,  chesnuts  like 
those  of  Europe,  all  kinds  of  walnuts ;  and  vines, 
which,  without  being  planted,  spring  up  volun- 
tarily, and  entwine  themselves  in  the  oranches 
of  the  trees,  forming  a  delightful  and  luxuriant 

Srospect ;  not  but  that  the  other  vegetable  pro- 
uctions  do,  in  the  like  manner,  yield  their  fruits 
without  cultivation.  This  extensive  country  is 
inhabited  by  infinite  nations  of  Indians,  now 
pacified.  , 

The  capital  is  the  town  and  garrison  of  San 
Antonio  ae  Bejar.     The  other  settlements  are, 
Nuestro  Sefiora  del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes, 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores, 
La  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
And  the  town  of  San  Fernando. 
TcxAs^  a  small  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
flame  province  and  government. 

TEaCALA,  San  Francisco  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Xacapistla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca  in 
Nueva  Espana. 

TEXCALICAQIJE,  San  Mateo  de,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Metepec  in  Nueva 
Espaila ;  containing  356  families  or  Indians. 

TEXHUACAN,  S.  Miguel  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Chacal- 
tianguis,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cozamaloapan  in 
Nueva  Espana,  on  the  oanks  of  a  river  which 


flows  down  from  the  sierra  of  V illalta,  and  runs 
to  unite  itself  with  the  Alvarado,  a  league  before 
you  come  to  the  settlement  of  Amatlau. 

It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  its  population  is 
composed  of  three  families  of  Spaniards,  five  of 
Mustees,  and  87  of  Mulattoes  and  Negroes.  It 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  many  Indians,  but 
there  are  none  of  these  now  remaining,  owing  to 
the  little  union  existing  between  them  and  the 
Mulattoes  and  Negroes.  The  trade  of  this  place 
consists  in  the  barter  of  cotton  for  cochineal  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  Y illalta.  Eight  leagues  e.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

TEXMELUCAN,  S.  Salvador  de,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Guejozinco;  containing  60  families  of  Indians. 

Texmelucan,  S.  Martin  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  same  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  as 
the  former.  It  contains  150  families  of  Spa- 
niards, Musteesj  and  Mulattoes,  and  94  of  In- 
dians, and  a  convent  of  the  barefooted  order  of 
St.  Francis,  w.  of  its  head  settlement.  In  its  dis*- 
trict  are  56  cultivated  estates,  which  produce 
annually  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
seeds. 

Texmelucan,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment in  the  head  settlement  of  San  Salvador, 
and  of  the  same  alcaldia  mayor  as  the  former, 
and  containing  91  Indian  families. 

TEXOCOMULCO,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teozacoalco  in 
Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  150  families  of  In- 
dians, and  some  o(  Musiees  and  Mulattoes ;  is  of 
a  moist  temperature,  and  its  inhabitants  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  cultivation  and  trade  of 
cochineal.  Although  they  formerly  worked  some 
silver-mines  here,  they  are  now  abandoned. 

TEXOCOTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Atlistac,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana;  containing 
24  families  of  Indians. 

TEXPAN,  S.  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Texpexp&n, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teotihuacan.  It  contains 
only  six  families  of  Indians,  and  seven  ot  Mm' 
tets^  who  maintain  themselves  by  making  jpi//jr|/e, 
and  by  cultivating  some  seeds.     It  is  of  a  cold 

^  Arn  r|  A|*o  f  |||*A 

lEXTIPAC,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tasco  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  65  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  four  leagues  n,  one  quarter  n,  w.  of  its  capital. 

TEX  UFA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepozcolula,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  and  kingdom  of 
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Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature, 
contains  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  192  fomilies 
of  Indians,  some  of  Spaniards,,  Jlfi/^/ees,  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  who  ai'e  given  to  a^culture  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  cochineal.  The  country  ofits  dis* 
trict  is  very  fertile,  pleasant,  and  aoounding  in 
fruit.    Five  leagues  w.  by  n.  ofits  capital. 

TEXUPILCO,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Fran- 
cisco del  Yalle,  and  alcald&a  mat/or  of  Zultepec 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  IS  fiimilies  of 
Spaniards  and  Mustees,  and  42  of  Indians ;  is 
surrounded  by  various  ranches  which  are  Cam* 
puzano,  with  12  families  of  Spaniards  and  Mus- 
tees;  S.  Juan,  with  four;  Aguirre,  with  eight; 
Lopez,  with  four ;  Pinzon,  with  five ;  all  those 
of  the  Spaniards  being  dedicated  to  the  sowing 
of  wheat,  maize,  and  French  beans.  Seven  leagues 
5.  of  the  capital. 

TEXUTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  dcaldia 
mayor  of  Nochistlan  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is 
very  small,  and  has  only  15  families  of  Indians. 

TEYAOGEN,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States.  It  runs 
s,  €.  and  enters  the  source  of  the  e.  arm  of  the 
Susouehannah. 

TEYUPA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraa;uay,  which  runs  to  s.  s.  w, 
and  enters  the  Yaqumi.  • 

TEZAHUAPA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zempoala  in  Nueva 
Espana.     It  contains  25  fiimilies  of  Indians. 

TEZAYUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Pachuca  in  Nueva  Espapa. 
It  contains  80  families  of  Indians. 

TEZCOCO,  or  Tbzcuco,  a  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  small 
extent,  bounded  by  the  corregimiento  of  Mexico; 
but  is  very  populous,  fertile,  and  abounding  in 
wheat,  maize,  seeds,  and  ^rden  herbs.  It  also 
produces  many  woods,  which  they  carry  in  canoes 
to  Mexico  by  the  lake ;  nor  do  they  want  manu- 
factories, where  they  make  no  smaJl  quantity  of 
serges  and  other  stuffs  from  the  wool  of  the  cattle 
which  is  found  here  in  tolerable  numbers.  Here 
are  also  breeds  of  swine,  and  with  these,  besides 
some  salt,  does  this  jurisdiction  carrv  on  a  lair 
trade  with  the  capital  and  the  neighoouring  ju- 
risdictions. It  enjoys  a  benign  and  mild  tempe- 
rature, but  is  scantily  suppliea  with  water  for  ir- 
rigation. Its  population  consists  of  16  principal 
settlements  or  head  settlements  of  the  district, 
and  of  many  smaller. 

Tezcoco,  the  capital,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  which,  through  corruption,  they  call  com- 


monly Tezcuco.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tilism  of  the  Indians,  one  of  the  most  populoua 
and  celebrated  ;  governed  by  many  kings  of  va- 
rious nations,  especially  of  the  Chichimecan.  It 
was  here  that  the  king  Nazahualcoyot,  so  &mou8 
as  well  for  valour  as  for  government,  maintained 
his  sovereignty ;  and,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  it  was  the  court  of  tbe 
princes  of  the  race  of  Moctezuma,  and  was,  con* 
sequently,  a  place  of  great  magnificence.  It  was 
also  the  miliUtiy  school,  wherein  was  taught  the 
management  of  arms,  and  the  characters  in  which 
their  histories  were  written,  and  which  were  «• 
milar  to  the  hieroglyphics  used  by  the  Egyptians. 
In  these  they  handea  down  to  posterity  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  false  religion,  and  thej 
had  a  method  of  forming  their  caleodaurs  so  exact 
as  to  keep  the  nicest  account  of  the  years,  of 
the  movements  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  increase 
and  wane  of  the  moon  ;  and  thus  did  they,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a  single  letter,  dearly  ex- 
plain, by  figures  of  men  and  animals,  whatsoever 
thev  wished  to  transmit  to  memory. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards, 
when  Cortes  drew  near  to  this  city,  Moctezuma 
assembled  in  it  all  his  augurs  and  necromancen, 
to  consult  them ;  and  m  it  the  same  Hernan 
Cort6s  afterwards  held  his  garrison,  and  built 
seme  brigantines,  making  all  the  other  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  sicjB^e  of  Mexico.  At  pre- 
sent this  beautiful  town  is  nearly  destroyed,  mm 
the  want  of  trade ;  although  it  still  has  some 
magnificent  buildings,  in  memory  of  what  it 
was.  Its  streets  are  very  wide  and  handsome, 
and  is  the  first  city  wherein  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  established  in  that  kingaom. 

It  has  a  very  fine  convent  of  Franciscans,  and 
another  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  which  is  an  hospi- 
tal :  it  is  inhabited  by  1250  femilies  of  Indians, 
and  150  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  Muskts. 
At  half  a  league's  distance  from  it  is  the  holy 
sanctuary  of  Nuestra   Senora  de  Tulantongo, 
which  is  the  chapel  of  ease  to  the  city  :  -in  the 
same  is  a  beautiful  picture  on  a  tablet  of  three 
'  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  and  of  two-thirds  wide. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  picture,  having 
been  damaged  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Indian, 
was  conveyed  to  a  blind  Indian,  a  neighbour,  in 
order  that  he  might  pray  before  it,  to  m  released 
from  his  infirmity ;  and  that  whilst  he  was  prav- 
ing,  he  heard  a  voice,  telling  him  to  wasn  ms 
eves  with  the  water  of  the  well  which  is  in  the 
church ;  that  he  immediately  did  so,  and  recovered 
his  sight,  whilst  the  image  presented  itself  to  his 
view  in  a  perfect  state.    The  whole  of  the  city 
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was  soon  assembled  to  witness  this  prodigy,  and 
ever  sinc^e  that  time,  now  200  years,  have  the 
colours  of  the  painting  remained  as  lively  as 
though  they  were  Just  laid  on ;  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary devotion  is  manifested  towards  it, 
as  well  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  as  of  the  other, 
the  roost  distant  jurisdictions. 

[This  city  formerly  possessed  very  considerable 
cotton  manufactories ;  but  they  nave  suffered 
much  in  a  competition  with  those  of  Queretaro. 
Its  present  population,  according  to  Humboldt, 
amounts  to  5000.  It  is  15  miles  e.  n,  e.  of 
Mexico,  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra^  which  Is  the 
e.  wall  of  the  valley  of  Tenoxtitlan ;  in  lat.  19^ 
3V  3(y'  n.  and  long.  98°  52'  a?.] 

The  other  settlements  are : 
S.  Andres  Chiautla,         S.  Marcos  Guaquil- 
Tepetitlan,  pa, 

S.AgustinAcolman,        Santa  Maria   Cua- 
S.  Miguel  Zometla,  nala, 

Santiago  Atlatongo,        Santa      Magdalena 
Tezontepec,  Tepletastoc, 

S.  Mateo  Ixtlahua-         S.  Luis  Huejutla, 

c&n^  Santa    Maria    Te-, 

S.Felipe  Zacatcpec,       .     quisquinahuac, 
is.  Juan  Tezontta,  S.  Miguel  Coatlin- 

Santa  Maria  Ilailot-  chan, 

lac&n,  Santiago  Cuatalpan^ 

San    Buenaventura        S.  Salvador  Atengo, 
Tezozuca,  Santo  Toribio  Papa* 

S.  Simon  Capulalpa,  lotia, 

S.  Mateo  Actipa,  ,  Nuestra  Senora  de 

•   S.  Christoval  Nex-  la  Purificacion, 

quipayac,  Santa  Catalina, 

S.  Miguel  Chicon-         S.  Geronimo, 
quae,  Santiago  Cuala. 

rTEzCOCO,  a  lake  of  the  above  iurisdiction 
ana  akaliUa  mayon  the  actual  bounds  of  which 
are  not  very  well  aetermined,  the  soil  being  so 
argillaceous  and  smooth,  that  the  difference  of 
level  for  a  mile  is  not  more  than  two  decimeters, 
or  7.874  inches.  When  the  e.  winds  blow  with 
any  violence,  the  water  withdraws  towards  the 
w,  bank  of  the  lake,  and  sometimes  leaves  an 
extent  of  more  than  600  metres,  or  1968  feet, 
dry.     See  Mexico,  Intendancy  of.] 

Tezcoco,  a  river  of  the  same  alatldia  mayor/ 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  e.  of  Mexico, 
and  enters  the  lake.  On  its  shores  stands  the 
above  city. 

.TEZISTAC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 

ment  of  the  district  of  Clanapa  and  alcaldia  mayor 

of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing  19  IncHan 

families. 

TEZOCUCA,  S.  BuENAVENTUBA  DE,  a  set- 
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tlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Espana; 
situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain.  It  contains 
186  families  of  Indians,  and  is  half  a  league  n. 
of  its  capital. 

TEZONTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Teoxomulco  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Teozaqualco  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  180  families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate 
cochineal  and  some  maize,  and  is  15  leagues 
froin  its  capital. 

Tezontepec,  another  settlement,  in  the  o/- 
cal(Ua  mayor  of  Pachuca,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  the  settlement  of  Tezayuca,  and  containing 
'30  fiimilies  of  Indians. 

Tezontepec,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Mizquiahuala  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Tepetango,  containing  ISO  families  of  Indians. 

TEZONTLA,  S.  Juan  de,  a  setdement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tezcoco;  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  having  in  its  vicinity  four  wards,  in  which 
are  contained  116  families  of  Indians :  one  league 
If.  of  its  capital. 

TEZOZOLA,  S.  Juan  de,  a  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ante- 

?uera,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca^ 
t  contains  68  families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate 
and  trade  in  cochineal  and  seeds. 

TEZOZOLCO,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mq,yor  of  Chalco  in  Nueva 
Espana,  containing  39  families  of  Indians. 

TEZUATI^AN,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Guajuapa  in  Nueva  Espana ;  in  the 
which,  and  in  the  wards  of  its  district,  live  324 
families  of  Indians. 

TEZUQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
held  by  the  religious  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

THADO,  S.  Francisco  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Choco,  in  the. 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  San  Juan,  and  in  the  division  and  district 
of  Novita. 

THALAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Antioquia,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name,  and  just  before  this  enters  the  S.  Agustin. 
Thalama,  the  said  river,  rises  in  the  moun^ 
tains  of  the  valley  of  Zopia,  and,  running  from 
9.  to  n.  enters  the  S.  Agustin. 

THAMAPACHI,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guanchinango 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  five  families  of 
Spaniards  and  260  of  Mulattoes,  who  are  indem- 
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niiicd  from  pajing  tribute,  on  account  of  their 
standing  as  guards  and  centinels  along  the  coast, 
and  at  the  neighbouring  port  of  Tabuco.  In 
its  district  are  three  settlements,  in  which  dwell 
366  femilies  of  Indians ;  whose  trade  is  in  white 
cAiYe,  common  wax,  sugar,  pUay  neat  cattle,  and 
fish.     Forty  leagues  e,  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

[THAMES  Kiver,  in  Connecticut,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  Shetucket  and  Little,  or  Norwich 
Kivers,  at  Norwich  Landing,  to  which  place  it 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ; 
and  thus  far  the  tide  flows.  From  this  place  the 
Thames  pursues  a  s.  course  14  miles,  passing  hy 
New  London  on  its  w.  bank,  and  empties  into 
Long  Island  Sound ;  forming  the  fine  harbour  of 
New  London.] 

THAOS,  S.  Geronimo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

TuAos,  a  river  of  this  name,  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

THAREXERO,  S.  Francisco  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Tirindaro  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Yalladolid  in  Nueva  Espana, 
and  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It 
contains  80  families  of  Indians,  and  is  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  swamp,  one  league  and  a  half 
e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

[THATCAER'S  Island,  lies  about  a  mile  e.  of 
the  s.  e.  point  of  Cape  Ann,  on  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  forms  the  n.  limit  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay ;  and  has  two  light-houses.  Cape  Ann 
light-house  lies  in  lat.  42°  36^  n.  and  long.  70° 

THEAKIKI,  an  abundant  river  of  Canada ; 
which  rises  from  a  small  lake  between  the  lakes 
Michigan  and  Erie,  runs  s.  w.  and  enters  the  ri- 
ver Illinois  in  the  part  called  La  Fourche. 

[Theakiki  may  be  properly  denominated  the  e. 
head- water  of  Illinois  Kiver ;  for  it  rises  about 
eight  miles  s.  of  Fort  St.  Joseph.  After  running 
through  rich  and  level  lands,  about  112  English 
miles  bj  its  course,  it  receives  Plein  River  in 
lat.  41°  42^  n.  and  from  thence  the  confluent 
stream  assumes  the  name  of  Illinois.  In  some 
maps  it  is  called  Huakita.] 

THECOMATLAN,  San  Miguel  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco  in 
Nueva  Espana,  situate  on  a  loflj  mountain  of 
loose  stone. 

It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  temperature ;  its  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  cultivating  seeds, 
fruit,  and  garden-stuff*,  through  the  advantages 
of  irrigation  by  a  river  which  runs  by  the  n. 
part  from  the  settlement  of  Tenanzinco:  one 
'league  and  a  half  n.  of  its  capital. 


THEBACUI,  an  ancient  fortress  of  the  Zi- 
pas,  or  kings  of  Bogoti,  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno 
de  Granada.  It  stood  on  the  frontier  of  tbe 
Panches  Indians,  and  near  it  a  complete  victory 
was  gained  over  them  by  Captain  Juan  de  Ces- 
pedes  in  15S8. 

THEOTALZINCO,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mnyorof  Villalta  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  contains  112 
families  of  Chinantecos  Indians,  and  is  15  leagues 
€.  byw.  of  its  capital. 

[THETFORD,  a  township  in  the  s.  e.  comer 
of  Orange  County,  Vermont,  on  the  ».  bank  of 
Connecticut  River,  about  10  miles  n.  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  contains  86S  inhabitants] 

THOCINTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akaURa  mayor  of 
Zochicoatlan  in  Nueva  EiSpana.  It  contains  9ii 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  13  leagues  n.  of  its 
capital. 

THOE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  rt?r- 
regimiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Soritor. 

THOLIMAN,  San  Pedro  de,  a  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Queretaro  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contams  132 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  16  leagues  n.  of  its 
capital. 

[THOMAS,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.    See  S.  Tome.] 

Thomas,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  San  Francisco  del  Valle 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepec  in  Nueva  Espana; 
on  the  shore  of  an  abundant  river,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  jurisdiction  from  n.  to  s.  It 
contains  57  families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate 
many  gardens  and  orchards  irrigated  by  the  said 
river ;  and  supply  with  herbs^  fruits,  and  com, 
the  labourers  of  tne  mines. 

Thomas,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  and  lun^- 
dom  of  Peru. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Acahuatlan  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zacatl&n  in  Nueva  Espana :  two  leagues  from 
its  head  settlement. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Zultepec  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
this  name  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  16 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  s*  of  its 
capital. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  df 
Tierra  Blanca  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  San  Luis 
de  la  Paz  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Tzichu.    It  contains  593  iami- 
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lies  of  Indians ;  dedicated,  some  to  agriculture, 
and  others  to  the  labour  of  the  mines :  six  leagues 
€,  of  its  capital. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Hizcatepec  ai^d  akahUa  mayor 
of  Nezapa  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold 
temperature,  and  accustomed  to  continual  rains 
and  clouds.    It  contains  70  fiimilies  of  Indians. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Matatlan  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Teutitlan  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  ^2 
families  of  Indians. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Te- 
peguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueya  Yizcaya. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de 
Granada,  in  the  8ame  island  as  its  capital,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande  de  la  Magda- 
lena. 

Thomas.  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Barranquilla;  in  the  same  province  and  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  situate  also  on  the  shore  of  the 
Magdalena. 

Thomas,  S.  another, with  the  surname  of  Can- 
tuarense,  in  the  same  province  and  kingdom ; 
founded  in  1776  by  the  governor  Don  Francisco 
Pimienta  in  the  Sabanas ;  near  the  river  Grande 
de  la  M agdalena. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Uruguay,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Icabaqua. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  the  capital  of  Spanish 
Guayana,  of  the  province  ana  government  of 
Cumani ;  and  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Ori- 
noco.    [See  Thome,  S.  de  la  Guayana.] 

Thomas,  S.  another,  which  is  a  parish  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes;  e.  of  the  island  of  Santiago,  near 
the  Q).  coast. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  a  parish  of  the  English 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  o/- 
caldia  mayor  of.  Zacapula  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former. 

Thomas.  S.  another,  of  the  French,  in  Ca- 
nada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
six  leagues  from  Quebec. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
raumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcaya;  SS 
leagues  from  the  town  and  real  of  mines  of  San 
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Felipe  deChiguarua,  between  the  settlements  of 
Pitrachiqui  and  sisobuichi.  In  its  vicinity  are 
some  large  countiy  estates,  called  Teubachy, 
Cogunapuchi,  and  Lcchuguilla. 

Thomas,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Castilla,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Honduras  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  is  a 
small  population,  established  from  the  conve- 
nience of  its  port,  which  is  very  secure  and  much 
frequented,  it  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1535,  on  the  day  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  took  its  name.  It  has 
a  castle,  built  for  its  defence,  and  is  60  leagues 
from  the  capital,  Guatemala. 

Thomas,  S.  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  one  of 
the  Antilles,  or  Virgin  Islands,  the  largest  of 
them  to  the  e.  of  Puertorico,  and  that  which, 
according  to  Molly,  is  nearest  to  the  Anegada, 
although  the  &ther  Labat  places  it  more  w.  [It 
is,  accuratelv  speaking,  10  miles  long  and  three 
wide.]  It  abounds  greatly  in  papas,  millet,  and 
other  seeds,  fruits  and  garden  herbs,  but  much 
infested  W  mosquitoes  and  insects. 

The  English  established  themselves  in  this 
island,  together  with  some  French,  who  were 
driven  from  their  own  country.  Percy  asserts 
that  this  island  produces  oranges,  citrons,  limes, 
suavasj  plantains,  and  figs;  and,  according  to 
mther  Labat,  it  has  very  few  horses  and  large 
cattle ;  but  is  provided  with  flesh-meat  from  the 
island  of  Puertorico.  In  this  island  are  found 
excellent  kids,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  birds; 
though  its  great  population  and  riches  cause 
every  thing  to  be  very  dear. 

William  Dampierre  calls  the  port  of  this  island' 
Port  Franco,  and  a  receptacle  for  pirates ;  assert- 
ing that  it  belongs  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  as 
well  as  the  island  itself,  and  that  it  i^ularly 
maintains  its  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  Eairope ; 
is  open  for  all  nations,  and  is  very  large,  conve- 
nient, and  safe:  it  has  two  natural  ramparts, 
whereon,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  be  planted 
two  batteries  to  defend  the  entrance.  Although 
this  island  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  leagues 
in  circumference,  a  part  of  it  is  held  by  the  Bi-an- 
denbui^ans,  under  the  protection  of  the  Kin^  of 
Denmark ;  but  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch,  under  the  name  of  the  Danes. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  a  small  port, 
but  without  a  ditch  or  any  other  work ;  and  the 
city,  which  begins  about  60  paces  to  the  w.  of 
the  fort,  consists  of  a  very  long  street,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  factory  :  this  is  a  very  large 
building,  with  necessary  storehouses  for  the  mer- 
chandise, and  for  receiving  the  Negroes,  who  are 
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here  sold  to  other  nations.  On  the  right  hand  of 
this  factory  is  the  part  appropriated  to  the  mer- 
chants or  traders  of  Brandenbui^,  consisting  of 
two  small  streets  inhabited  bj  Frenph  refugees 
from  Europe  and  the  American  colonies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  brick 
and  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  but  are  onlj  one  story 
high,  it  not  being  possible  to  give  them  much 
foundation,  owing  to  the  soil  being  sandy  and 
the  springs  lying  within  three  feet  of  the  level. 

The  commerce  of  this  small  island  is  very 
considerable,  especially  in  time  of  peace,  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  emporium  of  the  con- 
traband trade  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish ;  and,  in  the  time  of  war,  the  pri- 
vateers come  in  hither  to  sell  their  prizes.  Every 
day  many  v#;ssels  leave  this  island  for  the  carry- 
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ing  on  a  traffic  with  the  coasts  of  Tierra  FirmeY 
and  return  with  great  quantities  of  money,  and 
with  productions  of  much  value;  so  that  the 
town  IS  very  rich  and  well  provided  with  all  ne« 
cessaries. 

This  island  belonged  formerly  to  a  Danish 
company,  but  produced  nothing  until  it  was  soli 
to  the  king,  who  made  it  a  port  of  free  comraeroe 
to  all  nations.  In  1688  the  fiictory  was  attacked 
and  plundered  by  the  Flibustiers ;  after  which  3 
battery  was  constructed  in  the  interior  of  the 

;ort,  mounting  20  cannons.  [The  island  of  St 
*homas,  with  most  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  in  the  present  war.  It  has  been  said, 
by  our  author,  that  its  trade  is  important :  the 
following  documents  will  verify  his  assertion. 


The  official  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  St.  Thomas  was,  in 

Imports.  EiporCs. 

1809  £.m,l2l  £.886,810 

1810  £.437,030  £.862^85 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 


British  Plant. 


Cwt.  * 

1809  5S3 

1810  1,488 


Foreign  Plant. 


Cwt. 

18,876 
59,354 


Sugar. 


British  Plant. 


Cwt. 

27,496 
16,438 


Foreign  Plant. 


Cwt. 

3,991 

2,889 


Rum. 


Gallii. 

28,745 
1,400 


Cotton  Wool. 


387,476 
355,467 


St.  Thomas  is  in  lat.  18°  28^  n.    Long.  64^ 

67^ ».] 

Thomas,  S.  a  cape,  or  point  of  land,  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  captamship  of  Rio  Ja- 
neyro  and  kingdom  of  Brazu,  near  Cape  Frio. 

Thomas,  S.  a  strait,  formed  by  the  river  Pa- 
raguay, in  the  province  and  government  of  this 
name,  opposite  the  sierra  of  Las  Quince  Puntas. 

Thomas,  S.  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  the  country 
and  territory  of  the  Algonovius  Indians. 

[Thomas's  Bay,  on  the  w,  coast  of  the  island 
of  Antigua.  It  affords  some  shelter  from  the 
5.  and  5.  e.  winds.] 

[Thomas  Island,  St.  on  the  w.  coast  of  Nuevo 
Mexico,  in  lat.  20^10^11.] 

[Thomas  Port,  St.  a  harbour  of  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  on  the  Spanish  main,  from  which 
goods  are  shipped  to  EuropeJ 

[Thomas,  st.  a  parish  of  Charleston  District, 
in  S.  Carolina.  It  contains  3836  inhabitants ; 
of  whom  397  are  whites,  and  3405  slaves.] 

[THOMASTOWN,  a  post-town  of  the  Dis- 


trict  of  Maine,  Lincoln  County,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Penobscot   Bay,  and  about  four  leagues  from 
Franklin  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
George,  which  divides  this  town  from  Warren 
and  Gushing,  to  the  w.    A  considerable  river  in 
the  5.  e.  part  of  the  township  is  called  Wesso- 
wessgeeg.     From  the  hill  of  Madambettocks  may 
be  seen  islands  and  lands  to  a  great  distance'; 
and  near  it  there  is  thought  to  be  plenty  of  iron 
ore ;  but  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascer^ 
tain  its  quality.     The  grand  staples  of  Thomas- 
town  are  lime  and  lumber.    Limestone  is  verr 
common,  and  spots  of  land,  or  rather  rock,  of  sik 
rods  square,  are  frequently  sold  for  100  dollars. 
There  are  now;  about  35  kilns  erected,  each  of 
which,  on  an  average,  will  produce  200   fifty 
g:allon  casks.     These  kilns,  if  Durned  oiilj  three 
times  a  year,  (though  many  are  five  or  six  times) 
will  furnish  about  21,000  casks ;  which  net,  after 
all  expenses,  about  six  shillings  a  cask.     Too 
much  attention  being  paid  to  this  business,  pre- 
vents a  due  cultivation  of  the  lanlls.    Id  1792 
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there  were  owned  on  the  river  18  brigs,  schooners, 
and  sloops,  equal  to  about  1100  tons,  employed 
in  foreign  and  coasting  voyages. 

On  the  river,  and  its  several  streams,  arc  a 
number  of  tide  and  other  grist  and  saw  mills, 
which  afford  great  profit  to  their  owners.  A  fort 
with  a  number  of  cannon,  and  a  regular  garrison 
of  provincials,  was  formerly  stationed  about  five 
miles  below  the  head  of  the  tide.  Few  vestiges 
of  the  fort  now  remain ;  but  in  place  of  it  an  ele- 

fant  building  was  erected  in  1794,  by  the  Hon. 
[enry  Knox,  Esq.  The  settlement  of  Thomas- 
town  began  about  1720,  in  1777  it  was  incorpo- 
rated, in  1790  it  contained  801  inhabitants  ;  and 
it  was  computed  to  contain  in  1796  above  ISOO. 
There  are  here  no  public  schools  constantly  kept, 
though  there  are  several  private  ones  throughout 
the  year.  There  are  two  churches,  the  one  for 
Baptists,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the 
other  for  Congreffationalists.  Here  is  also  a 
social  library.  Tne  compact  part  of  the  town  is 
seven  miles  s.  of  Camden,  seven  e.  of  Warren, 
82  n.  c.  of  Wiscasset.J 

THOMATLAN,  S.  Miguel  db,  a  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Orizava  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  contains  28  families  of  In- 
dians, and  14  of  Musieesy  and  is  five  leagues  n,e. 
of  the  capital, 

Thomatlan,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Pinzan- 
daro  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tailzitaro  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  and  dry 
temperature,  but  abounding  in  wholesome  wa- 
ters ;  contains  42  families  of  Mustees  and  Mu- 
lattoes  and  17  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  maize 
and  rice,  but  addicting  themselves  rather  to  the 
latter,  from  the  great  profits  acquired  by  it.  It 
has  a  convent  ofTranciscans,  and  is  two  leagues 
w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

THOME,  S.  DE  LA  GuAYANA,  Called  also  St. 
Thomas,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of^  this  name ;  founaed  by  the  governor 
Antonio  Berrio  on  the  shore  of  the  abundant 
river  Orinoco  in  1588.  It  is  small,  has,  besides 
the  parish  church,  which  was  erected  into  an 
abbey  in  1640,  although  it  never  was  completely 
endowed  as  such,  a  convent  of  Franciscans, 
which  is  at  present  destroyed,  and  a  college  of 
Trinitarians,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  former. 
It  has  also  a  convent  of  the  title  of  San  Juan 
dc  Dios,  which  is  an  hospital,  and  was  founded 
by  the  governor  D.  Juan  de  Dios  Vald6.  It  is 
of  a  hot  temperature,  and  very  unhealthy  from 
the  damps  arising  from  the  stagnant  waters  left 


by  the  floodings  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  it  would 
be  very  scant  in  provisions,  but  for  the  zeal  and 
attention  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchin  missiona- 
ries. The  English  pirate  (for  so  the  Spaniards 
call  him).  Waiter  Kaleigh,  sacked  it  m  1618, 
and,  after  this,  two  redoubts  were  rebuilt  for  its 
defence,  although  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
and  in  their  stead  Charles  III.  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  formed  by  the 
river,  and  which  they  call  De  Limones.  [The 
governor's  salary  is  3000  piastres  fortes,  but  he 
IS  subject  to  the  captainship-general  of  Caracas : 
244  miles  w.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco, 
in  lat.  8°  7'  n.  and  long.  63°  55'  a?.] 

Thome,  S.  another  city.    See  V^alencia. 

Thome,  S.  a  settlement,  on  a  plain  of  the 
island  St.  Domingo ;  at  the  foot  of  the  mines  of 
Ciboo,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  river  Arti- 
bonito.  [The  above  plain  is  .^ontiguous  to  the 
«.  of  that  of  St.  John  of  Maguaith.  The  fort  of 
St.  Thomas  was  erected  here,  near  the  head  of 
the  Artibonito,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  to  pro- 
tect the  mines  a^inst  tne  Indians.  There  is 
now  no  vestige  of^the  fort  remaining.] 

Thome,  S.  another  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  Gaira  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Guabay.  The  Portuguese  of 
San  Pablo  destroyed  it  at  the  end  of  the  last 
(I6th)  century,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

Thome,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cap' 
tainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil :  on  the  shore 
of  a  river,  which  is  of  the  same  name. 

Thome,  S.  a  port  of  the  bay  of  La  Concep- 
cion,  of  the  kin^^dom  of  Chile,  little  frequented 
by  vessels,  as  being  insecure. 

Thome,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil.  It  runs  to 
5.  s.  w.  and  enters  the  sources  of  the  Uruguay. 

THOMPSON,  a  small  settlement  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

[Thompson,  a  township  of  Windham  County, 
in  the  n.  e.  corner  of  Connecticut ;  having  the 
town  of  Killinc^ly  on  the  s.  the  State  of  Khode 
Island  e.  and  that  of  Massachusetts  on  the  n. ; 
from  which  last  it  receives  Quinabaug  and  Five- 
mile  Rivers."! 

[THOPICANOS,  a  small  river  of  the  N.W. 
Territory,  which  runs  $,  to  Wabash  River,  into 
which  it  enters  a  few  miles  e.  of  Ouixtanon.l 

f  THORNTON,  a  township  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  Grafton  County,  at  tne  head  of  Merri- 
mack River,  which  contains  S85  inhabitants.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1781.} 
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Thoenton,  a  river  of  the  province  and  co« 
lony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  to  s.  s.  e. 
ana  enters  the  Rapahanock.  j 

THORPE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago, 
near  the  w.  coast. 

[THOULOUSE,  Port,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Fronsac  or  Canso,  lies  between  the 

fttlf  called  Little  St.  Peter  and  the  islands  of  St. 
^eter.  It  was  formerly  called  Port  St.  Peter, 
and  is  60  miles  w.  of  Gabaron  Bav.l 

[THOUSAND  ISLES,  are  situated  in  St. 
Lawrence,  or  Iroquois  River,  a  little  n.  of  Lake 
Ontario.] 

[Thousand  Lakes,  a  name  given  to  a  great 
number  of  small  lakes  near  the  Mississippi,  a 
little  to  the  n,  e,  of  St.  Francis  River,  which  is 
about  60  miles  above  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  The 
country  about  these  lakes,  though  but  little 
frequented,  is  the  best  within  many  miles 
for  hunting;  as  the  hunter  seldom  fails  re- 
turning loaaed  beyond  his  expectation.  Here 
the  river  Mississippi  is  not  above  90  yards 
wide.] 

[THREE  BROTHERS,  three  islands  within 
the  river  Essequibo,  on  the  e.  coast  of  S.  Ame- 
rica/! 

[Three  Islands  Bat,  or  Harbour,  on  the 
e.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  W. 
Indies.] 

[Three  Points,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
ana in  S.  America.  Lat.  10^  ib^  n.  Loug^.  6S^ 
45^  w.] 

[Three  Rivers,  in  Canada.  See  Trois 
Rivieres.] 

[Three  Sisters,  three  small  isles  on  the  w, 
shore  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  which  lie  between  W. 
River  and  Parker's  Island.] 

[THUM  CAP,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  a 
small  circular  isle,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, seven  leagues  n.  529  n.  w.  from  La** 
goon  Island.  High  water,  at  full  and  change, 
Between  1 1  and  12  o'clock.  Lat.  18^  35^  s.  Long, 
139°  4^  w.l 

iTHULE,  Southern,  an  island  in  the  S. 
antic  Ocean,  the  most  s.  land  ever  disco* 
vered;  hence  the  name.  Lat.  59^34^5.  Long. 
29^45^©.] 

[THURMAN,  a  township  in  Washington 
County,  New  York;  taken  nrom  Queensburg, 
and  incorporated  in  1792.1 

[THUNDER  Bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  lies  about 
half-way  between  Sa^ana  Bay  and  the  n.  w.  cor- 
ner of  the  lake ;  it  is  about  nine  miles  across 
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either  way,  and  is  thus  called  firom  the  thunder 
frequently  heard  there.] 

THY,  San  Miguel  db,  a  small  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San  Juan 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Queretaro  in  Nueva  Ei»- 
pana.     It  contains  15  families  of  Indians. 

TIABA YA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arequipa  in  Peru. 

TIAHUANAGU,  a  territory  of  an  ancient 
and  small  province  to  the  s,  of  Cuzco,  and  to 
the  e.  of  the  lake  Titicaca.  The  Inca  Majta- 
Capac  subjected  and  united  it  to  the  empire.  It 
is  mmous  for  the  celebrated  edifices  which  be* 
loused  to  that  emperor,  and  of  which  the  ruios 
still  remain,  exciting  astonishment  from  the  im- 
mensity of  the  stones :  [in  lat.  17^  IT  s.  and 
very  near  the  s,  e.  coast  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  & 
miles  e.  of  the  bridge  of  the  Inca  Huama-Capac, 
or  Mayta-Capac] 

TiAHUANACV,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corre^miento  of  Pacages  in  Peru. 

TIAMANCHU,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Moxos,  and  government  of  Quito ;  which  runs 
from  5.  w.  to  It.  e.  near  the  settlement  of  S.  Xa- 
vier,  and  enters  the  Marmore  by  the  s.  parts  in 
lat.  14°  13"  s. 

TIAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Honduras  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala; 
which  runs  it.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
Pico  de  Gata  and  the  Triumfo  de  la  Cruz. 

[TIANADERHA  River.  See  Ukadilla 
Biiver.  I 

TIAN  GUISMANALCO,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Calpa  and  a/- 
caldia  mayor  of  Atrisco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains  90  families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate 
some  hemp  and  flax  for  making  rig^ging  and 
traces.     Three  leagues  e.  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

TiANGUisufANALCo,  another,  a  so^l  setde* 
ment,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
I'exmelucan  and  alcaldia  moj/or  of  Guejo- 
zinco. 

TIANGUISTENGO,  San  Miguel  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Gueiozinco  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  38  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  3ituate  n.  of  its  capital. 

TiANGUisTENGo,  SANTIAGO  DE,  a  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  tnajfor  of 
Metepec  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  249  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  s.  5.  sd.  of 
its  capital. 

Ti  ANGUisTENGo,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Tepehuac&n  and  alcaldia 
mat/or  of  Meztitlan  in  Nueva  Espana.     It  con- 
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tains  a  convent  of  Augustins  and  850  famQies  of 
Indians.  Ten  leagues  f  •  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

TIANGUISZOLCO,  San  Miguel  db,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guejozinco  in  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  85  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  situate  w.  of  its  capital. 

[TIAOGU,  an  ancient  Indian  town,  about 
150  miles  up  the  Susquehannah  River.] 

TIAPORO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Ancobamba. 

TIAPOLLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correffimietUo  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  m  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Coro- 
bamba  in  the  province  of  Chachapoyas. 

TIATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chisquilla. 

TIAUME,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  which  laves  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  of 
Esmeraldas,  and  the  country  which  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Indian  nation  of  this  name.  It  runs 
from  s.  to  n.  and  enters  by  the  s,  part  the  river  of 
Esmeraldas,  near  its  mouth,  in  lat.  56^  it. 

TIBACUI,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
of  Pasca,  and  province  of  Panches,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
though  aboudding  in  vegetable  productions  of 
this  climate,  and  of  a  warm  soil.  It  contains 
more  than  100  housekeepers  and  60  Indians, 
[and  is  SO  miles  w.  of  Santa  F^.] 

TIRANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  plea- 
sant, and  very  healthy,  produces  much  wheat, 
vetches,  papas^  plantains,  and  other  fruits,  and 
is  near  a  river.  Its  inhabitants  are  few,  not  ex- 
ceeding 50;  but  they  live  very  comfortably, 
having  large  breeds  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
making  very  good  woven  stuffs  of  the  wool  of 
the  latter.    Four  leagues  s.  w.  of  Tunja. 

TIBANOS,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Uruguay. 

TIBASOSA,  a  settleiment  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  in  the  Uano  of  Sogamoso.  It 
is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  the  night  air  here 
is  very  hurtful,  on  account  of  some  swamps 
which  surround  it.  It  produces  much  wheat  and 
other  fruits  of  a  cold  climate ;  is  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Nopsa,  contains  more 
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than  150  whites  and  100  Indians,  and  is  eight 
leagues  from  Tunja. 

rTIBER  CreeK,  a  small  stream  which  runs 
s,  through  the  city  of  Washington,  and  empties 
into  Patowmac  lliver.  Its  source  is  S96  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  tide  in  the  creek ;  the  wa- 
ters of  which,  and  those  of  Reedy  Branch,  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  president's  house,  and  to  the 
capital.! 

[TIBERON,  Cape,  a  round  black  rock  on  the 
5.  w.  part  of  the  s,  peninsula  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  forms  the  n.  w.  limit  of  the  Bay  of 
Tiberon.] 

STiBEAON,  or  TiBURON,  a  cape,  bay,  and 
age,  on  the  s.  w.  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. The  bay  is  formed  by  the  cape  of  its 
name  on  the  it.  w.  and  Point  Burgau  on  the  s.  e. 
a  league  and  three-fourths  apart.  -  The  stream^ 
called  a  river,  fidls  in  at  the  nead  of  the  bay,  on 
the  a),  side  of  the  viUage;  which  stands  on  the 
high  road,  and^  accft^ding  to  its  course  along  the 
sea-shore,  10  leagues  s.  of  Cape  Dame  IMuirie, 
SO  from  Jereme,  and  S2  by  the  winding  of  the 
road  from  Lea  Cayes.  The  cape  is  in  lat.  18^ 
9Xy  aW'  n.  and  in  long.  64^  28' 40^^  w.  The  ex* 
ports  from  Cape  Tiberon,  from  January  1,  1789^ 
to  December  SI,  of  the  same  year,  were  lOOOlbs. 
white  sugar,  S77,8001bs.  brown  sugar,  600,00Slb8. 
coiTee,  13,67Slbs.  cotton,  10881b.  indigo,  and 
small  articles  to  a  considerable  amount.  Total 
value  of  duties  on  exportation,  2465  dollars  76 
cents.] 

[Tiberon,  a  fort,  near  the  town  or  village 
above  mentioned ;  taken  by  the  French  the  Slst 
March,  1795.] 

TIBI,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Georgia  in 
the  United  States. 

TIBILOS,  S.  Lorenzo  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions,  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuita 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  and 
kingdom  of  Quito :  rounded  in  1670  by  the  Fa- 
ther Lorenzo  Lucero,  on  the  shoro  of  the  river 
Guallaffa. 

TIBiQUARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernroent  of  Paraguav. 

TIBIRITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  producing 
fruits  of  a  cold  soil,  such  as  wheat,  papas,  &c«  as 
well  as  those  of  a  warm  soil,  such  as  sugar  canes^ 
anniseed,  and  garbantos. 

It  has  in  its  vicinity  a  place  which  they  call 
Manta,  where  there  is  an  abundant  mine  of  cop* 
per,  of  which  they  make  choppers,  caldrons,  8tir» 
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rup8,  and  other  articles,  of  which  consists   its 
trade.     Its  population  is  of  100   housekeepers 
and  60  Indians,  and  it  is  situate  between  Santa 
Fe  and  Tunja,  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  of 
Choconta. 

[TIBURON.    See  Tiberon.] 

TiBURON,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  coast 
and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil ;  be- 
tween the  sierra  Lunar,  or  De  Maestro  Alvaro, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province. 

TiBURON,  another,  in  the  province  and  cap^ 
iainship  of  Seara  in  the  same  kingdom,  near  tne 
extremity  of  the  w.  coast. 

TiBUROK,  another,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  onei  of  those  forming  the  semi- 
circle of  the  Bay  or  Great  Gulf  of  Uraba  or  Tuc- 
roari. 

TiBURON,  a  large  island  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  very  near  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior  of  IHe  same.  * 

TIBURONES.  Some  rocky  shoals  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Hon- 
duras, close  to  the  cape  of  Gracias  a  Dios. 

TICANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  PaucarcoUa  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Huancani. 

TICAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana,  on  the 
shore  of  a  river ;  between  the  settlements  of  Cu- 
curpe  and  Opodepe. 

TICAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  prisdiction 
and  akakUa  mayor  of  Guyoac4n  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. 

TICHBURN,  a  settlement  of  the  English  in 
the  island  ot  Barbadoes,  in  the  s.  part  of  the 
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TICKE,  or  Tickle,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the  shore 
of  Trinidad  Bay. 

TICKLE  ME  QUICKLY,  a  name  given  by 
the  English  to  an  excellent  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  in  the  n.  a>.  extremity  of  a  cordillera  of 
rocks;  with  a  good  anchorage  and  secure  land- 
ing, the  same  being  yarded  on  the  one  side  by 
a  part  of  the  aforesaid  rocks  and  by  the  islands 
Samballs  on  the  other,  and  which  form  this  bay, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  pirate  vessels. 

TICLLACAYAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Hua- 
riaca. 

TICLLA-COCHA,  a  great  lake  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Yauyos  of  the  king- 


dom of  Peioi ;  formed  by  some  streams  and  from 
the  river  Canete,  which  runs  to.  till  it  enters  the 
S.  Sea. 

TICLLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Huanta  in  Peru. 

TICLLOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo,  in  the  same  king- 
dom  as  the  former. 

TICN ABAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  tbe  settle- 
ment of  Copta. 

TICOMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setile- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Yautepec,  and  alcddia 
mayor  of  Cuernavaca  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  con* 
tains  116  families  of  Indians,  dedicated  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  garden  herbs.  Three 
leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TICONDEROGA,  or  Ticondibago,  a  fort 
built  by  the  French  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1736, 
on  the  n.  side  of  a  peninsula,  or  comrouuicatfon 
between  the  two  lakes  George  and  Champlain. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  both  of  nature  and  of 
art,  and  is  defended  on  three  sides  by  water  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  and  in  one  half  ot  the  fourth 
side  by  a  strand,  where  the  French  built  an  out- 
work of  nine  feet  high,  in  the  war  between  the 
English  colonies  of  America  and  the  Fre»ch  and 
the  parent  country. 

[This  fort  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  forms 
an  appendage  to  a  farm.     Its  name  signifies 
Noisy,  in  the  Indian  language,  and  was  cauedby 
the  French  Corillor.     Mount  Independence^  in 
Addison  County,  Vermont,  is  about  two  miles 
s.  €.  of  it,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow 
strait  which  conveys  the  waters  of  Lake  Gcors:e 
and  South  River  into  Lake  Champlain.     This 
was  the  first  fortress  attacked  by  the  Americans 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  troops  under 
General  Abercrombie  were  defeated  here  in  the 
year  1758,  but  it  was  taken  the  year  following 
oy  General  Amherst.     It  was  surprised   by  Co- 
lonels Allen  and  Arnold,  May  10,  1775,  and  was 
retaken  by  General  Burgoyne  in  July,  1777.] 

TECOPORO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
its  name,  and  to  s.  of  the  city  of  Pedraza.  It  is 
one  of  those  under  the  charge  of  the  missionaries 
of  St.  Domingo. 

Tecoporo,  the  said  river,  rises  in  the  sierra 
Nevada,  and  enters  the  Apure. 

TICSAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  o(  CxiencsL  in  thekinmom  of  Quito. 
It  is  nearly  desert  and  abandonea,  throug^h  the 
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many  damages  it  has  received  on  different  occa- 
Bions  by  earthj}uakes.  In  its  district  are  the 
estates  of  Movocancha,  Atapu,  Totora,  Suh, 
Macrallan.  and  others.  It  is  of  a  healthy  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soil,  and  on  the  confines  of  Rio- 
bamba,  n,e.  of  the  settlement  of  Alausi,  and  s.  w. 
of  Moyocancha,  in  lat.  2^8^  s, 

TICUNAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  in 
the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  who 
dwell  in  the  woods  in  the  n.  part.  Some  fiimi* 
lies  of  them  have  been  reduced  to  the  fidth, 
forming  the  settlements  of  S.  Imacio  de  las 
Pevas,  and  De  Nuestra  Sefiora  d^  Loreto  de  Tir 
cunas,  which  is  the  last  of  the  lower  mission  of 
MainaSy  and  bounded  by  the  territory  of  the 
Portuguese.  The  poison,  which  these  Indians 
make  for  envenoming  their  arrows,  is  the  most 
active  of  any  known.  [The  settlement  of  Loreto 
is  situate  on  the  n.  e.  shore  of  the  river  Amaaonas^ 
in  lat.  3^"  51'  s.  and  long.  69""  41'  a?.] 
.   TICUZES.    See  Tequakhuna.I 

TIDCOME,  a  setUement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  on  the  w.  cOast,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  island. 

TIEMPO,  Cape  of  Good;  which  Uie  Englidi 
call  Fair  Weather :  a  point  of  la^d  on  the  coast 
of  the  country  of  the  Pata^nian  Indians;  be- 
tween the  river  La  Plata  ana  the  Straits  of  Ma^ 
gellan. 

[TIERRA  AUSTRAL  DEL  ESPIRITU 
SANTO,  called  by  Bougainville,  The  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Great  Cvclades,  and  by  Captain 
Cook,  The  New  Hebridfes,  ma/be  considered  as 
the  e.  extremity  of  the  vast  Arcfaipelaso  of  Nueva 
Guayana.  The  islands  are  bituate  between  lat. 
ll^"  !KK  and  80^  14/  $.  and  between  long.  166^ 
and  170°  iV  e.  firom  Greenwich ;  and  consist  of 
the  following  islands,  some  of  which  have  re- 
ceived names  firom  the  different  European  navi- 
Etors,  and  others  retain  the  names  which  they 
ar  amonff  the  natives;  viz.  Tierra  Austral  del 
Espiritu  ^mto,  St.  jSartholomew,  MaUicoUo, 
Pic  de  I'Etoile,  Aurora,  Isle  of  Lepers,  Whit- 
suntide, Ambrym,  Paoon,  Shepherdslsles,  Sand- 
wich, Erromamro,  Immer,  T^na,  Erroni^,  An- 
netom,  Apee,  Three  HilLs,  Montagu^  Hinchin- 
brook,  ana  Erromanga. 

.  Quiros,'  who  first  discovered  these  islands,  in 
1666,  describes  them,  as  ^^  richer  and  more  .fer- 
tile tihan  Spain,  and  as  populous  as  they  are  fer- 
tile; watered  with  fine  rivers,  and  producing 
silver,  pearls,  nutmeffs,  mace,  pepper,  ginger, 
ebony  of  the  first  quality,  wood  mr  tne  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  and  plants  which  might  be  fitbri- 
cated  into*  sa^hdoth  and  cordages,  one  sort  of 
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which  is  not  unlike  the  hemp  of  Europe.*'  The 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  he  describes  as  of 
several  different  races  of  men  ;  black,  white,  mu- 
latto, tawny,  and  coppers-coloured ;  a  proof,  he 
supposes,  of  their  intercourse  with  various  people. 
They  use  no  fire-arms,  are  employed  in  no  mines, 
nor  have  they  any  of  those  means  of  destruction 
which  the  genius  of  Europe  has  invented.  In- 
dustry and  policy  seem  to  have  made  but  little 
progress  among  them :  they  build  neither  towns 
nor  fortresses;  acknowledge  neither  king  nor 
laws,  and  are  divided  only  into  tribes,  among 
which  there  does  not  always  subsist  a  perfect 
harmony.  Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrows, 
the  spear  and  the  dart,  all  made  of  wood.  Thekr 
only  covering  is  a  garment  round  the  waist, 
which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thifh.  They 
are  cleanly,  of  a  lively  and  ^teM  disposition, 
capable  of  friendship  and  instruction.  Their 
houses  are  of  wdod,  covered  with  palm-leaves. 
Thev  have  places  of  worship  and  burial.  They  ^ 
work  in  stone,  and  polish  marble,  of  which  there 
are  many  quarries.  They  make  flutes,  drums, 
wooden  spoons,  and  firom  the  mother-of-pearl, 
form  chissels,  scissars,  knives,  hooks,  saws, 
hatchets,  and  small  round  plates'fiir  necklaces. 
Their  canoes  are  well  built  and  neatly  finished. 
Hoes,  goats,  cows,  bufialoes^  and  various  fi)wls 
and  fish,  for  food,  are  found  m  abundance  on  and 
about  these  islands.  Added  to  all  these  and 
many  other  excellencies,  these  islands  are  re- 
presented as  having  a  remarkably  salubrious  air, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  healthy  robust  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants,  who  live  to  a  great  age, 
and  yet  have  no  other  bed  than  tfie  earth. 
,  Siich  is  the  description  which  Quiros  gives  of 
these  islands,  in  and  about  which  he  spent  some 
months,  and  which  he  represents  to  die  King  of 
Spain  as  <^  the  most  delicious  country  in  the 
world ;  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  glonr,  riche8,*'and  power  to  S^n.''^ 
On  the  II.  side  of  the  laivest  of  these  islands, 
called  Espiritu  Santo,  is  a  bav,  called  San  Felipe^ 
and  Sant-Yago,  which,  says  Quiros,  ^^  penetrates 
80  leagues  into  the  countrjr ;  the  inner  part  is  aU 
safe,  and  may  be  entered  with  security,  by  ni^ht 
as  well  as  by  day.  On  ever^  side,  in  its  vidnityi 
many^  villaffes  may  be  distmruished.  and  if  we 
may  Judge  by  the  smoke  which  rises  oy  day,  and 
the  nres  that  are  seen  by  niffht,  there  are  many 
more  in  the  interior  parts.'^  The  harbour  in 
this  bay  was  named  by  Quiros,  La  Vera  Crux, 
and  is  a  part  of  this  bay,  and  large  enough  to 
admit  1000  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  on  an  ex- 
cellent bottom  of  black  sand,  in  water  of  diflbreat] 
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[depths^  from  six  to  40  fiithoniB)  betwiesn  two  fine 
rivers.] 

TIERRA  FIRME,  a  kiBgdom  of  S.  Amerioa ; 
boujided  e.  by  the  pFovisoe  and  government  of 
CartegeBAy  mm  wmch  it  is  divided  hj  ibe  river 
8.  Juan,  to.  by  tbe  province  of  Gostarica  in  the 
kingdom  of  Uuatenwla,  and  n.  and  s.  by  the  two 
seas,  at  the  I^mus  of  Panami,  or  Tierra  Firme. 
It  is  146  leaffues  long,  90  wide  in  the  broadesi 
party  and  eij^t  at  the  narrowest,  and  at  the  afore« 
said  isthmus,  the  which  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  ever  heard  of. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  three  jprovioeeS) 
which  are  tiiose  of  Darien,  Yeragua,  Panam4  or 
Tierra  Firme ;  which,  united,  give  the  whcde  the 
latter  name.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moiBt  tempera^ 
tjure,  though  the  nights  are  fresh  and  agreeable, 
for  from  five  oVlo(£  in  the  evening  the  wind  from 
the  sea  springs  vqp. 

It  is  watered  bj  an  infinite  number  of  rivers, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  are,  the  Chagre^ 
Bayano,  Atrato,  Tiura,  soase  of  which  enter  Ae 
N.  a^d  others  the  S.  Sea.  The  territoiy  is  for 
th(S  mortpart  moimtainoua  and  craggy,  and  al» 
most  inaccessible,  owing  to  the  peat  cordUlera 
which  intersects  it ;  not  but  that  it  has  some  fbt^ 
tile^  though  little  oukivaied  Uanutas;  the  natives 
bfBiO^  rather  dedicated  to  the  commerce  with  the 
proymoea  of  Peru  and  with  Europe,  as,  in  the 
time  of  the  galleons,  they  lay  in  the  vmy  way  for 
such  a  trade.  They,  consequently,  only  cultivate 
sudi  mai^e  as  may  be  necessary  for  ue  subsist- 
ence of  tbe  Negroes  and  the  great  herds  of  ca^e 
which  they  br^d,  and  of  the  flesh  of  which  they 
make,  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  sahed  meat  in 
strips  of  three  fingers  wide,  which  they  call  tdiajo^ 
and  which  is  also  tbe  conimon  food. 

Here  are  some  gold  mines,  particuIarW  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  the  same  wnidi  were  formerly 
worked  with  great  success^  but  which  are  now 
abandMed  through  the  Incursions  of  those  In- 
dians ;  and  there  are  now  no  other  mines  worked 
but  some  in  the  province  of  Veragua^  which  are 
of  very  ipod  alloy.    In  the  mountains  are  found 
an  infinity  of  strange  birds  and  animals,  the 
ffHrmer  of  great  beauty  and  delightfiil  note ;  and, 
amongrt  the  latter,  many  which  have  excited  the 
particiklar  attention  of  the  naturalist    Amongst 
odiera  is  a  species  of  the  slodi,  thus  called  from 
tibe  difficulty  with  which  it  moves,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  whole  hours  in  proceeding  omy  a  few  steps* 
This  aniouU  ia  of  the  shape  of  a  oat,  and  utters 
lam^itaUe  groans  upon  moving  either  his  fore 
or  bind  feet,  and  it  is  said  that  he  does  so  from 
th^  great  pain  oocasioiied  by  the  exertion. — 
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Amon^  the  birds,  the  kmr  of  the  fowbdescrrcs 
attention,  as  beinff  rare  and  of  axoeeding  beauty, 
with  wince  of  dklbrent  colours,  and  cithe  sise 
of  a  momrale  sized  turkey-cock.  Should  tkiere 
happen  to  be  any  animal  killed  near  the  spot 
where  this  king-bird  is  setting,  Ae  other  binfa, 
although  they  may  be  assembled  around  in  ywH 
numbers,  never  presume  to  touch  the  fmj  sntil 
the  king  shall  Iteve  first  darted  upon  it.  Hegese* 
rally  satiates  himself  with  the  eyes  and  Ik  msK; 
and  his  retiring  is  the  signal  for  the  rest  toViepn 
their  foast. 

In  the  province  of  Teragua  are  some  aasl^ 
monkeys  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  witti  a  wkke 
crown,  with  a  skin  as  fine  as  Aebest  silk.  Thej 
are  extremdy  gentle,  but  so  delicate,  thst  wf 
invariably  die  upon  being  removed  from  tbeir 
nativo^  place ;  for,  although  every  preeaiitioD  ts 
bring  tnem  t<r  Europe  has  been  adopted,  they 
have  all  been  unsuccessful.  In  this  kin^doai  are 
abundance  of  insects,  snakes  of  manjr  ioiids,  Ri- 
ders, centipedes,  mosquitoes,  and  various  others, 
whidi  are  trouUesome  iti  the  exltome. 

There  are  several  very  good  ports  cm  Ae 
coasts  of  both  seas,  serving  as  asylums  for  the 
illicit  traders,  the  commerce  of  this  kiaffdom 
having  greatly  diminished  since  the  establish- 
ment of  that  of  Buenos  Ayres.    It  has  therefore 
become  much  less  opulent  than  formerly,  since 
then  all  the  trade  which  was  done  by  Peru  and 
Guatemala  with  Spain,  and  vtro  versiy  passed 
through  Tierra  Firme,  and  was  shipped  and 
landed  at  Poftobello.     The  population  is  not 
proportionate  to  its  siM«-^See  «i  account  of  the 
same  under  the  article  of  each  of  the  three  pro* 
vinoes  composing  this  kingdom.   The  Capitol  is 
^e  cify  of  Panam&v 

TiBRUA  Firms,  one  of  tbe^  provineea  of  the 
above  kingdom,  and  from  whence  thekingdom  had 
its  name.  It  lies  between  the  province  of  Darien 
to  the  e.  and  that  of  V  eragua  to  the  m.  is  5S 
leagues  long  from  the  iurisoiction  of  the  mkMa 
TMyor  of  Nat&,  by  a  hne  whiehc  runs  fttim  the 
isle  of  Yeragua  in  the  N.  Sea,  as  for  aa  tbe  set* 
tlement  and  isle  of  Guarar^  in  the  Sk  Sea,  and, 
on  the  opposite  part,  by  another  line,  which  runs 
from  the  great  strand  on  the  it.  coast*  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien  to  the  Port  Quemado  in  the  S. 
Sea.    In  this  province  the  isthmus,  dividing  the 
two  seas,  is  the  narrowest,  beinr  only  eight 
leagues  across;    although,  from  the  roughness 
of  the  mountains  and  fhom  the  abundance  of 
the  waters  of  the  rivers,  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
across  by  a  circuitous  rout  of  Ho  less  than  16 
leagues. 
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This  proviiice  is  veiy  fertile,  and  wouldy  if  oidr 
livated,  produce  ffteat  profit ;  hag  large  estates, 
in  which  are  brea  much  cattle,  and  some  mills 
in  which  sugar  and  brandy  are  made.  The  eom- 
mon  people  use  guarapo  ror  their  drink,  which  is 
a  fermentation  <?  plantations,  and  the  coasump* 
tion  of  this  is  veiy  great.  The  Indians  who  have 
remained  here  are  now  very  few  indeed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  N€|;roes, 
slaves,  and  freemen,  Mulattoes,  and  Zambos* 
The  capital  is  also  that  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
other  settlements  are, 

PortobeUo^  SajaUoes, 

Cnices,  Pidenaue, 

Nata,  Santa  Maria, 

YiUa  de  los  Santos,        Parita, 
Penonom6,  Gorgona, 

Chame,  Chepo, 

Anton,  Chotrera^ 

Capita,  San  Juan. 

TiBnRA  PnauBNA,  or  Pstitb  TEanB,  a  name 
given  by  the  French  to  three  small  islaads ;  ai* 
tuate  near  the  n.  coast  of  the  idand  Marigmlante ; 
between  this  island  and  the  point  of  Los  Castil- 
los  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe. 

[TIETE,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Paraguay. 
See  Pahaguay  River.] 
TiETE.  See  HAaiHAMBir,  cur  Anbmbi. 
TIGIOCA,  Point  <^,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  Las  Amaaonas,  and  terrnory 
of  the  Portuguese ;  one  of  these  which  form, 
with  the  point  of  Maguari  in  the  island  of  Ma« 
rajo,  the  second  mouth  of  that  great  river.  Off 
here  are  several  shoals  of  the  same  name. 

TIGITAS,  a  smaU  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.  It  rises  $•  of  the  town  of  La  Concep- 
don  de  Pao,  and^  shortly  after,  UMtes  itself  with 
the  Gramalotal. 

TIGLA,  a  river  of  the  province^  and  govern- 
ment  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Tirme ; 
which  rises  in  Uie  mountains  of  the  e.  side,  and 
enters  bv  this  rhumb  into  the  channel  of  Tarena. 

TIGLAGANTI,  a  river  oS  the  same  province 
and  kin|;dom  as  the  former,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  n.  part,  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tucum&ri,  or  of  Atrato. 

J;TIGNARES,  the  chief  te^n  of  thecupCmn 
thup  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brosil.] 

TIGRE,  a  settlement  cf  the  orovinee  and  go- 
vernment of  ACaracaibo,  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Domioigo, 
to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Barmas  Nueva. 

TiGBE,  another  settlement,  called  also  Pon 
del  Tigre,  in  the  province  md  government  of 
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Tueuffl4n  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  on  the  shore 
and  at  the  source  c^lhe  river  San  Migndl. 

Ti0R£,  a  leivie  and  abundant  river  of  the  king- 
dom <^  Nueva  Grenada,  whidi  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Qu^os  and  Macas  in  Suchahuacaurui, 
between  the  river  ViUano  to  the  n.  and  the  Sa« 
rayacu  to  the  s.  It  becomes  united  itself  with 
the  CoUana,  which  otters  it  by  the  n.  part  in  the 
territory  of  the  anetent  nation  of  the  Gayes;  and 
near  its  shores,  amongst  some  thick  woods,  dwiA 
many  barbarous  nations  of  Indians,  of  which  the 
most  knovm  are  the  Annales,  Yaraeos,  and  Iqm« 
tos;  and  also  upon  the  same  shore  are  situate 
the  settlements  <h  Yameos  and  Del  Angel  Cue* 
todio ;  and  here  this  river  is  entered  by  the 
Nahuapo,  three  leagues  before  it  joins  Ae  Ma- 
ranon,  in  lat.  4°  53^  t  • 

Tioms,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumaai,  which  nses  in  the  interior  of 
the  f  erranto,  and,  at  a  Mrall  distance^  incorporates 
itself  with  the  Guampiche. 

Tionn,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  and  carregiamii^  of  Chimbo,  which 
flows  down  firom  the  mountmn  called  Ghima,  runs 
very  rapidly  n.  until  it  unites  itself  with  the 
Tinto  and  the  San  Ohristoval,  and  enters  the 
Ojiva,  in  kt.  l""  W  s. 

Ticnn,  a  small  island  of  tlie  S.  Sea,  neaiiy 
united  to  the  coast,  of  the  district  and  akaUla 
mojfor  <^Penonome  in  the  province  and  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  opposite  the  settlement  of 
Chame  and  the  ismna  Otoque. 

TiORB,  another,  also  a  MnaU  island  of  the  S. 
Sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Nicanwua,.  and  kiiwdom  of  Guatemala, 
at  the  mouth  ofthe  Bay  of  Fonseca. 

TiGKE,  a  large  oval  lake,  formed  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Choc6,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  this  name,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  has  a  mouth  by  which  it  disem- 
begttes  itself  fovming  various  rivers. 

TIGRES,  Mountain  of  the,  in  the  idand  ^f 
Cayenne  or  Cayana,  on  the  ddrt  of  which  the 
Frendi  have  an  estaUishment.  It  takes  this 
name  from  the  abundance  of  laiye  and  bMutiful 
tigers  found  in  it. 

TIGUA,  Pomt  oi^  en  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  and  NuevoReyno 
de  Granada;  between  the  points  Comisario  and 
SanBeinaffdOb 

TiQVA,  a  river  of  Ae  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  Kingdom  of  Quito,  in 
the  1.  pmrt.  It  descends  from  the  mountain  of 
Ghumas,  runs  to  n.  m.  and  enters  the  Toacbi,  in 
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TIGUANASQUI,  asetdemeiit  of  the  proiriiice 
and  earregimienio  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru.  ^ 

TIGUARA,  a  small  river  of 'the  pnnrince 
and  country  of  Las  Amaaonas,  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  Portagaese.  It  rises  between 
the  riyers  Jiirnbechi  and  Nuisi,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Nerro,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Maravia. 

TILACO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  TamaJEunchala,  and  akaU&a 
mayor  of  Valles  in  Nucva  Espaila.  It  is  very 
small,  and  its  inhabitants  lire  Indians,  who  live 
nearly  likejpentiles. 

Tl!LANTONGO,  a  settlement  of  the  oftrdd&i 
mayor  of  Nochiztlan,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former.  It  contains  lOS  femflies  of  Indians, 
who  occupy  themselves  in  agriculture,  and  is 
seven  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 
.  TIIiAPAN,  Santiago  bb,  a  small  settlement 
or  ward  of  the  district  of  Ixtazoouitlan,  and 
akaMa  mayor  of  Orizava  in  Nueva  Espaila.  It 
contains  l!^  families  of  Indians. 

TiLAPAN,  another,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Zuchiquilatziln^  and  akaJUHa  mayor 
of  Juxtlahuaca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

TILCAXETB,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcabUa  mayor  of  Ante- 
quera,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot 
and  dry  temperature,  abounding  in  cotton,  in 
which,with  some  cochineal,  its  commerce  consists ; 
has  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  and  960  fhmilies  of 
Indians;  and  is  three  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TILLO,  Santiago  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
akaUUa  mayor  of  Yauguitlan  in  Nueva  Espafla. 
It  contains  180  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one 
league  e.  by  f? .  of  its  capital. 

TILONZINGO,  S.  Ma acos  db,  a  settlement 
of  the  akakSa  mayor  of  Zumpanffo  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana, of  a  mild  cUraate.  and  producing  seeds  and 
pmlque^  its  principal  branches  of  trade.  '  It  cmi- 
tains  SO  fiimilies  of  Otomies  Indians,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Guipuxtla,  and  is  1^  leagues  n,  of 
its  capital. 

TILTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  ideaUUa  mayor 
of  Nochiztl&n  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
109  frmilies  of  Indians,  including  those  of  the 
wards  of  its  district,  and  is  one  league  «.  of  its 
capital. 

TiLTEPBC,  another  settlement,  in  the  head 
settlement  of  Tot6ntep^c,  and  akaUia  mayor  of 
Villalta  in  Nueva  Esnaiia.  It  is  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature, contains  3a  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
four  leagues  c.  of  its  capital. 

TiLTEPEC,  another,  with  the  suinaroeof  Rin- 
con,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district^  of  the 
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sane  akal&a  nu^or  as  the  former,  contaimiur 
174  Indian  families. 

TILTIL,  a  small  settlement  of  Indians  of  tlie 
province  and  corregimienio  of  Santiago  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile.  It  is  near  its  capital,  and  it 
celebrated  for  a  rich  gold  mine,  but  is  neariv 
abandoned  from  want  of  hands  to  woiiL  the  nM 
mine. 

TIMANA,  a  town  of  the  province  andfovero- 
ment  of  Pooay&n,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  &  Gn- 
nada ;  foundea  by  order  of  Sebastian  de  Belal* 
cazar,  by  Cantain  Juan  de  Afiasco  in  1538,  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Paeces  and  Pijaos  Indians.  It  is 
of  a  hot  but  healthy  temperature,  of  a  veiy  re- 
duced population,  and  little  fertile  in  grain  and 
vegetaole  productions,  but  abonndiiur  m  cotton, 
piia^  wax,  honey,  and  coca^  in  all  of  which  con* 
sists  its  trade,  as  well  as  in  infinite  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, from  the  largeness  and  richness  of  the  pas- 
tures. Its  natives  make  a  very  delicious  sweet- 
meat of  almonds,  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  its  district  is  a  mountam,  in  whitih  t^y 
find  loadstone,  and  in  which  there  are  mines  of 
amathists  and  other  precious  stones.  These 
productions  would  have  much  enriched  this 
town,  had  it  not  been  for  the  misfortunes  it  has 
experienced  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbariaa 
Indians:  [81  miles  e.  of  Popayan  and  160  s. from 
Santa  F6 ;  in  lat. «®  Wn.  and  long.  75«  Ig' w.l 

TIMAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Arica  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Copta. 

TIMBAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
which  gave  its  name  to  an  ancient  province  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Ginnada.  They  were  vi- 
sited bjr  Sebastian  de  Belca2ar  in  1536,  and  were 
one  of  those  which  gave  the  most  strenuous  re- 
sistance to  the  Spaniards.  Their  country  is  un- 
cultivated, rough,  and  barren,  but  abounds  in 
gold  mines.  ^  It  is  not  known  whether  any  of 
these  barbarians  yet  exist. 

TIMBIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Popay&n  in  tlie  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  fixHu 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 

TiMBio.     This  river  rises  near  the  capital 

towards  the  w.  and  shortly  after  enters  the  Patia. 

TIMBIQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S»vemment  of  Choco  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  belonging  to  the  district  of  Barbacoas« 
TIMBOI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
govemraent  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru ;    which 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Umguay,  dose  to  the  river 
of  Moconeta*gua»t. 
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-  TIMBUES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  pro« 
▼ince  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  discovered 
b¥  Captain  Pedro  de  Mendoza :  thej  dwell  on 
tne  Bbores  of  the  river  La  Plata,  and  maintain 
themselves  by  fishins  alone.  Thej  are  at  present 
very  few,  and  are  reduced  to  the  Catholic  .fiuth, 
liviiiff  in  a  settlement. 

TlMEN,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which, 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  Sonora. 

TIMERARIS,  a  river  of  the  Dutch  province 
and  colony  of  Berbis;  which  runs  fertilizing 
that  territoiy,  and  enters  the  Atiantic.  On  its 
shores  are  some  plantations  of  sugab-cane,  of 
which  they  make  much  sugar. 

TIMIRIGUACO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro« 
vince  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo 
Rey no  de  Granada :  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
stream,  eight  leagues  s.  of  its  capital. 

[TIMMISKAMAIN  Lake,  in  Lower  Canada, 
is  about  S8  miles  long  and  10  broad,  having  seve- 
ral small  islands,  its  waters  empty  into  Utawas 
River,  by  a  short  and  narrow  channel  38  miles  fi. 
of  the  If.  part  of  Nepissing  Lake.  The  Indians 
named  Timmiseamaings  reside  round  this  lake.] 

TIMM ONES,  a  port  of  tiie  island  of  Cuba! 
on  the  II.  coast,  between  the  bay  of  Guibara  and 
the  river  of  NaranjaR.  r 

TIMOTES,  a  settlement  of  the  government 
and  jurisdiction  of  Mdracaibo  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  near  the  river  of  its 
name,  in  the  district  which  divides  the  limits  of 
the  cities  of  MeriHa  and  Truxillo.  It  is  of  a  mild 
teipperature,  and-  produces  much  wheat,  sarlic, 
onions,  maize,  papas^  &c.  It  abounds  m  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  as  well  neat  as  sheep  and  horses ; 
and  its  population  consists  of  150  Indians  and 
50  whites. 

TIMOTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^vem- 
ment of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme : 
it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  coast,  runs  5.  ao. 
and  enter«(  the  Chuqunaqui. 

TIMOUQUAS,  a  country  and  territory  of 
Florida :  bounded  n.  by  Georgia.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  were  eib- 
tirelv  destroyed  by  the  English  of  Carolina  in  1706. 

[llMPANOCtOS  Lake,  a  lake  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, which,  as  Humboldt  observes,  has  its  limits 
but  imperfectly  known  from  the  journals  of  Fa- 
ther Escalante,  and  is  perhaps  the  Teguayo 
Lake,  from  the  borders  of  which,  according  to 
seme  historians,  the  Azteques  removed  to  the 
river  Gila.l 

TIMUSl^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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carregkmaUo  .oi  Larecaxa  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  cura^  of  the  settlement  of  Ambani. 
.  TIN ACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

So  vemment  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada;  on  the  skirt. of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  shore  of  a  river  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name. 

•  TiNAco.  This  river  rises  very  near  .the 
former  settlement,  and  then  enters  that  of  La 
Portuguesa. 

TIN  A  J  A,  a  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
{[[ovemment  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Eispaua,  in  the 
mterior  and  towards  the  n.  in  the  territory  and 
country  of  the  Papagos  Indians. 

TINAQUILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Coxede,  s.  of  the  city  of 
Valencia. 

TINGANASES,  a  barbarous,  ancient,  and 
numerous  nation  of  the  province  of  Los  Pana* 
taguas ;  but  littie  known. 

TINGO,  a  settiement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  lea  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  tiie 
curacy  of  Yanaconas  in  its  capital. 

TiMGo,  another  settiement  in  the  prince 
and  corregimiento  of  Chachapoyas  of  tne  same 
kingdom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settie- 
ment of  Quillay.  ^ 
.  TINGS,  a  citjr  of  the  province  of  Hampshire^ 
eoe  of  the  provinces  of  New  England,  in  the 
United  States ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tiie  river 
Pennvcook.   . 

TINGUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cone' 
gimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
runs  89.  laves  the  city  of  San  Fernando,  and  en* 
ters  the  Maule. 

TINGUINDIN,  or  TiNGuiniNniN,  a  juris- 
diction and  alcaUia  majfor^  of  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacin  in  Nueva  EspaAa.  It 
is  much  reduced,  and  is  annexed  to  the  juris* 
diction  of  Xiquilpa  and  Periban.  Its  produc* 
tions  are  wheat,  maize,  loaf-sugar,  and  fish ;  and 
it  has  some  breeds  of  large  cattle.  In  its  dis- 
trict, two  leagues  w.  <^  the  capital,  is  the  randio 
of  Guascaro  \  in  which  there  are  17  famUies  of 
Spaniards  and  Musiees^  exercised  in  agriculture ;. 
also  two  leagues  to  the  s>  is  the  settiement  of 
Tacumbo  witii  SI  families,  and,  at  a  less  dis<« 
tance,  the  estate  of  La  ^jaguneta,  with  11  fami- 
lies of  Spaniards ;  and  also  there  are  in  that  of 
Ayumba,  two  leagues  to  the  i».  and  in  that  of 
Magdalena,  close  by,  nine  othev .fiuailies  oiMui^ 
tees  and  Mulattoes. 
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Tb«  capital  is  fhe  settlamant  of  iti  Mune^  «f  a 
told  temperature,  and  inhabited  b^  98  iuiiuee  of 
Spaniaras  and  mu$Ue$y  and  60  or  Indians :  [140 
Bules  19.  i  «.  of  Mexico.] 

TINGUINEO,  a  settkaoent  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Zitaqnaro  and 
alcalde  mayor  of  Marayatio  in  the  bishopric 
of  Mechoac&n.  It  contains  47  fiimilies  of  In* 
dians,  and  is  four  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settle* 
ment. 

TINGUIRIRICA,  a  river  of  die  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  eat* 
dittos  uid  enters  the  river  Rap61,  five  leagues 
before  this  river  runs  into  the  sea*  It  is  noted 
fi>r  the  lamentable  accidents  which  have  haj)- 
pened  to  Ihose  who  have  endeavoured  to  cross  it 
when  it  has  been  flooded. 

TIN6UIS,  a  settlemeBt  of  the  province  and 
earregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru;  annexed te 
the  curacy  ef  the  settlement  of  Nepos. 

[TINIjCUM,  two  townships  of  jPennsylvania ; 
the  one  in  Buck's  County,  the  ether  in  that  of 
IMaware.1 

TIN JAuA,  a  settlement  of  the  etprrtpmienio 
of  Sachica,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  town  en  Leiba, 
in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a 
benim  temperature,^  produces  much  wheat  of 
ezoelkent  quality,  maise,  pma»^  See.  and  abounds 
in  codhincnd  and  other  substances  tor  dyeing; 
eontmns  80  housekeepers  and  as  many  Indians, 
nmA  is  two  leagues  nrom  Leiba,  and  four  Snaam 
Onquinquira,  and  six  from  Tnnja. 

TINICBRS,  an  ishmd  of  the  N.  Sea;  one  of 
the  Elisabeth  Isles,  and  the  second  in  sioe ;  at 
Hie  entrance  of  Bumard's  Bay ;  distant  one  mile 
from  tiie  idand  of  Nashawn,  and  from  tibe 
nearest  land  on  Barnstable  coast  It  is  three 
miles  long  from  n.  to  f .  and  one  and  a  half  wide 
hem  e.  to  w.  and  havinr  to  ihi%  w.  at  a  mile  dis« 
tsnce  ftrtter,  Stocum's  island. 

[TINMOUTH,  a  township  of  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  e.  coast.  It  was  formerly  called  Picton,  and 
lies  about  40  n^ttes  fromJTniro.    See  Pictov.} 

{[TiNKouTH,  a  township  of  Vermont,  Rutland 
County,  and  contains  9<S5  ahabitants.] 

TINQUIPAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimfewM  cv  Force  in  Peru. 

TINQUICHI86UA.  a  territoiy  of  the  ceast 
of  the  Strait  of  MageUan;  inhabited  by  9omit 
tall  and  warlike  Indius. 

TiNQeioHiseuA,  a  point  of  land  on  the  s. 
ceast  of  the  Stndts  of  Magetbn;  being  one  of 
Aose  wUeh  fcnn  the  month  of  tte  cnud  ef 
San  Juan. 
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[TIN8I6NAL,  a  rich  silver  mine  in  the  pto- 
vinee  of  Coste  Rica;  which  see.] 

TINT  A,  a  province  and  eofregimiemto  of  FeriL 
See  Caves  and  Canchbs. 

TivT  A,  the  settlenient  and  capital  of  ikk  pro* 


TiKTA,  another  settlement  of  the  provisflt 
and  earregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  the  aime 
kingdom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settls- 
ment  of  Ghurin. 

TINTAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ind 
WfreginUento  of  Lucanas  in  Ae  same  kiagdon 
as  those  above;  annexed  to  the  corscyoftk 
settteoMnt  of  HuacaAa. 

(TINTAMARE,  a  river  of  Nova  Seotia, 
which  is  navigable  three  or  four  miles  ap  fw 
small  vessels.] 

TINTIN,  a  settlement  of  the  provinm  sad 
government  ef  Minquee  in  Peru. 

TINTIPAN,  a  large  ishmd  of  the  N.  «m; 
belonging  to  the  district  and  FOvenmieBt  of  Ou^ 
tagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gianada ;  oppo* 
site  the  point  and  islands  of  S.  Bemaido,  ind 
fioarther  from  the  coast  than  these  islands. 

[TINTO,  a  river  of  Tierra  Firme,  90  Issgnn 
to  the  e.  of  Cape  Honduras.]  - 

TINTON,  a  lake  of  tiie  provinee  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana  in  N.  America;  betweea 
ike  rivers  Missouri  and  Moingona. 

TINTONES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
nation  of  this  name,  of  the  same  ]Ht>vinoe  and 

Svemment  as  the  former  lake,  and  eitoale  oa 
shore. 

TINUL,  a  small  river  of  the  proTinoe  sad 
country  of  Las  Amazcmas.  It  rises  in  Ae  ter- 
ritory of  Cocamas,  flat-headed  IndiaiKs,  ruas  a. 
and  enters  the  Mara£kMi,  opposite  the  aettlenieit 
of  San  Joaouin  de  los  Oma^as. 

TIO,  a  K>rt  of  the  province  and  govenuDent 
of  Tucumin  in  Peru ;  built  to  restrain  Hbe  In- 
dians. 

TIOCAXAS,  a  lam  plain.  (^  the  pvovinee 
and  carregimietito  of  Riobamba  in  the  Idngdoiik 
of  Quito ;  at  a  small  distance  s.  of  the  capitil, 
and  memorable  for  the  Uoody  battle  wUch  was 
fought  between  Sebastian  de  Bdalcaasaf  and  the 
Puruayes  Indians,  when  these  dybpuled  the  en- 
trance into  the  territofy. 

(TIOOA,  a  townsh^i  of  FeamsftrnmBj  in  La- 
sern  County.] 

[TiooA,  a  oonnty  of  New  York,  bounded  e.  by 
Otsego,  w.  by  Ontario^  n.  fay  Onondageiy  and  s. 
by  the  State  of  Penn^nrlvania.  It  contains  the 
towns  of  Newtown,  Union,  Chemung,  Ow«g, 
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Norwidi^  Jeiico,  and  Chenengo,  m  whie&are 
1165  electors,  aeeordiiig  to  the  state  census  of 
1796.  The  courts  of  common  pleas  and  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  are  field  on 
the  first  Tuescfays  in  MayyOctober^andFebniarT) 
in  eveiy  jear,  alternately,  at  Chenen^,  in  the 
town  of  Union,  and  at  iVewtown  Pomt,  in  the 
town  of  Chemung.  Some  curious  bones  have 
been  dug  up  in  this  county.  About  19  miles 
from  Tioga  Point,  the  bone  or  horn  of  an  ani^ 
raal  was  found,  six  feet  nme  inches  long,  21  inches 
round,  at  the  long  end,  and  15  inches  at  the  small 
end.  It  is  ineunrated  neaily  to  an  ardi  of  a  larse 
circle.  By  the  present  state  of  both  tte  ends, 
much  of  it  must  nave  perished ;  probably  2  or  3 
feet  from  each  end.] 

[TiooA  Point,  the  point  of  land  formed  bj  the 
confluence  of  Tioipi  Kiver  with  tiie  E.  branch  of 
8i»<{nehannah  River.  It  is  about  &|  miles  9. 
tram  the  line  which  divides  New  York  State 
fi'^a  Pennsylvania,  and  is  about  137  miles  n .  by 
w.  of  Philadelphia,  and  20  5.  e.  of  Newtown. 
The  town  of  Athens  stands  on  this  point  of 
land.] 

[Tioga  River,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah^ 
which  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  inabout 
lat.  4P  5(K,  and  running  e.  empties  into  tfaeSus* 
quehannah  at  Tioga  Pbmt,  in  lat.  4P  56^.  It  is 
navigable  for  boats  about  50  miles^  There  is 
said  to  be  a  practicable  communication  between 
the  s.  branch  of  the  Tioga,  mid  a  brandi  of  the 
Alleghany,  the  head  waters  of  which  are  nemr 
each  other.  The  Seneca  Indians  say  they  can 
walk  four  times  in  a  di^,  fitmi  tfie  beatable  wa- 
ters of  the  Alleghany,  to  those  of  the  Tioga,  at 
iheplace now  mentioned. j 

TiOLOMA,  a  paramo  and  veiy  lofty  moun* 
tain  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Quito;  on  the  top  of 
which  are  four  lakes,  called  Colay,  PIchavifiac, 
Matalliln,  and  Cubilli.  The  first,  which  is  die 
.lai|;e8t,  is  half  a  league  long,  and  from  them  all 
is  formed  the  river  uts  Gebaulas. 

[TIOOKBA,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
one  of  those  called  George's  Islands.  Lat  14^ 
gr  f.    Long.  14*P  56'  »J 

[TIOUQHNIOGA  Hiver.  See  CMnif  bnoo 
Rivw/j 

TI¥^N,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ear* 
regimienio  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru ;. 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Vi* 
raco. 

TIPAZOQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  San  Juan  delos  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

TIPIN APA,  a  setUement  of  die  head  settle^ 
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ment  of  tie  distntt  of  Teotakinco  and  dbtfUfn- 
mayor  of  Villalta  in  Nueva  E^da.  It  contains 
35  Amilies  of  Indians,  and  is  zS  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

TIPIRIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  CumanA,  situate  in  the  serranfa; 
being  one  of  the  missions  planted  here  by  the 
Arasonese  Capuchin  lathers.  It  is  on  the  shore 
of  Vie  river  Guarapiche,  near  where  this  enters 
thejralfTriste. 

tSpOURABO,  a  part  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  which  the  river 
Aprouac  loses  itself  amongst  some  rocks,  and 
wnere  it  is  heard  to  mske  a  great  noise,  though 
it  be  no  longer  visible.  Bdbre  the  canoes  cad 
resume  the  navigation  of  this  river,  they  must 
be  carried  for  more  than  1800  paces  over  a 
mountain  which  is  60  toises  high. 

TIPUANE,  a  settlement  of  Ihe  midsiona 
held  by  the  religious  of  San  Agustin  in  the 
country  of  Paitin,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gmientb  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru. 

TIPUANI8,  a  river  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Peru^ 
which  laves  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Ta^ 
riga,  divicHng  the  same  from  the  territoiy  and 
woods  of  file  infidel  tndians.  In  Ihe  sands  of 
this  river  are  found  grains  of  gotd,  which,  when 
the  water  is  low,  the  Indians  pick  up  for  ^e 
purpose  of  moving  therewith  their  tribute. 

TIPUTINI,  a  river  of  the  prcrvince  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas.  in  the  kingdom- of  Quito; 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  €!H>i^os  and'  Ma* 
cas,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Naqpo,  oppoAte  ther 
settlement  of  San  Juan  Nepomuceno. 

TIQUE.  a  river  of  the  province  and  goveiti^ 
ment  of  Cumani,  which  rises  in  the  table  of 
Guanipi,  runs  in  a  ssipentfne  course  to  n.  and 
unites  itself  with  the  Bfurichal  to  enter  the  Gua<« 
rapiche. 

TIQUICfflBO^  a  settlement  of  the  head  setir 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Tuzantia  jand  oIcaMkt 
mayor  of  Maravatio  in  Kueya  Espafla.  It  was 
formeriv  populous,  but  nearly  ruined  by  an  epi«' 
demic  msorder :  90  leagues  e.  of  its  head  setue^ 
ment: 

TIQUICIOqb  AneitTRO,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Antioquia  in  the 
Nuevo  Revno  de'  Granadii,  on  the  shore  of  a- 
lakcfonned  by  the  river  Perico,  in  the  ntrtoi  of 
GuamocQ :  three  leagues  from  the  town  of  Zi* 
mitii 

TtotTtcto,  anoAer,  called  De  Afliera,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom;  dso  situate  on 
the  shore  of  that  lake. 

TIQUIHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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and  carregimiento  of  V ilcae  Huaman  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Hualla.    * 

TIQUILLACHA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Paucarcolla  in  Peru. 

TIQUILIGASTI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru; 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Salado. 

TIQUINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Copacavana ;  on 
the  s.  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 

TIQUIPAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiefUo  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru. 

TIQUlRI,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba ;  on  the  s.  coast,  close  to  the  point  of  Pe- 
demales. 

TIRAMENA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
and  ffovemraent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  of 
the  Nuevo  Revno  de  Granada,  and  now  under 
the  charge  of  tne  religious  of  St.  Domingo. 

TIRAmUTO,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 

Eovince  and  government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva 
idalucia ;  #•  of  Ciudad  Real. 

TIRANO,  NuESTRA  Se^noba  de  Guada- 
I«UPE  OEy  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Y  elez  :  it  is  of  a  not  tempe- 
rature, produces  sujgar-canes,  yucasj  maize, 
plantains,  &c.;  contains  400  housekeepers,  [and 
lis  38  miles  n.  e,  of  Yelez,  and  49  s.  s.  w.  from  the 
city  of  San  GU.] 

TiBANO,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Margarita; 
on  the  II.  coast  on  the  w.  side  of  N.  Cape. 

TIRINIDARO,  Santos  Retes  de,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaUBa  nug^or 
of  YaUadoUd  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoac&n ;  situate  in  a  plain  of  mild  tempera- 
ture, on  the  side  of  a  swamp ;  so  that  its  waters  are 
thick  and  unwholesome.  It  contains  100  iami- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  10  leagues  n.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

TIRIPITIO,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  ssime  akaldSa  mayor  as  the  former. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  contains  a  convent 
of  the  religious  of  San  Agustin,  four  families  of 
Spaniards,  and  SS  of  Indians.  In  this  settle- 
ment Alonso  de  Yeracruz,  a  religious  Augustin, 
founded  the  royal  university,  which  was  after- 
wards translated  to  Mexico.  Six  leagues  e.  of 
the  capital  Pasquaro. 

TlHlRICO,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Ghiquitos  Indians  in 
Peru :  it  is  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ubay,  and 
n.  n.  t0.  of  the  settlement  of  San  Francisco  Xa- 
▼ier. 
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TIRREL,  a  settleinent  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badof's  ;  s.  of  the  parish  Santa  Lucia. 

TIRUHA,  a  river  oi  the  district  of  Tolte? 
Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile :  it  runs  with  a 
serpentine  course  to  w.  and  enters  the  sea  near 
the  point  of  its  name. 

TIRUMENCOS.    See  Patagones. 

TISALEO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdoio  of 
Quito. 

[TISBURY,  a  small  ashing  tram  on  die  i. 
side  of  the  island  of  Martha's  Yineyard,  mne 
miles  from  Chilmark,  and  64  from  Boston.  The 
township  was  incorporated  in  1671,  and  contains 
114S  inhabitants.  It  is  in  Duke's  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  1796  the  e.  part  waa  incorpo- 
rated into  a  separate  township.J 

[TISCAN,  a  village  of  Cuenca,  and  deport- 
ment of  Alansis,  in  Quito,  in  S.  America,  which 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  the 
inhabitants  escaped,  and  removed  to  a  safer  siloa- 
tion.  The  marks  of  this  dreadful  oonvulsioa  of 
nature  are  still  visible;] 

TISCO,  a  settlement  of  the  proviuDe  and 
corregimiento  of  CoUahuas  in  Peru. 

TISQUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govein- 
ment  of  Esmeraldas  in  ihe  Kingdom  of  Quito :  it 
runs  It.  w.  and  empties  itself  into  the  Blanco  bjr 
the  II.  part,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Quinindi, 
ialBt2V  aiy'n. 

TITACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Tarata. 

TITANES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Cra2.de  la 
Sierra  in  Peru,  in  the  e.  s,  e.  part.  Their  countij 
is-fertile,  and  in  their  mountains  are  found  mines 
of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and  some  of  silver. 
These  Indians  are  ferocious,  and  live  constantly 
retired  in  the  woods. 

TITICACA.    See  Chucuito. 

Titicaca,  a  large  island  of  the  lake  of  its 
name,  and  the  largest  of  any  in  the  same ;  belong- 
ing to  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Oma- 
suyos  in  Peru  :  it  is  three  leagues  long,  one  wide, 
and  five  in  circumference,  and  one  mile  from  the 
shore.  This  island  was  mountainous  and  imculti* 
vated,but  the  Incas  did  much  for  it,  bringing  earth 
from  other  parts:  it  was  naturally  irrigated 
by  13  streams,  is  very  fertile,  the  temperature 
being  altogether  milder  here  than  in  the  province. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  the  many  estates  here,  they 

father  in  abundance  seeds^  flowers,  and  ihiitB,  and 
read  much  cattle ;  and  m  the  woods  are  Ibtuid 
wild  rabbits  and  pigeons. 
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Tte  Indians  assert  that  the  first  Inca  of  Peru 
came  from  this  island,  his  name  bein?  Manco 
Capae ;  and  with  him  his  sister  and  wife  Mama 
Olio  Huacu,  makings  the  Indians  believe  that  they 
were  born  of  the  Sun,  and  that  thej  were  sent  to 
them  to  instruct  them  in  the  manners  of  civilized 
life ;  and  here,  as  in  a  sacred  place,  did  they 
build  the  celebrated  Temple  to  the  Sun,  covered 
all  over  with  gold,  and  certainly  the  most  mag^ii- 
ficent  of  any  temple  in  that  kingdom.  At  this 
temple  the  lords  and  vassals  of  the  whole  king- 
dom  met  annually  with  their  presents  to  acknow- 
ledge this  feigned  deity. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  Inca's  palace  was 
here ;  but  this  is  a  false  assertion ;  since,  through- 
•  out  the  whole  island,  no  vestiges  have  been  seen 
of  that  grandeur  which  are  found  in  Tiahuanaco 
and  other  parts j  although,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  those  elegant  edifices  were  said  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  with  their  verf  founda*. 
tion  stones  and  the  other  riches  and  valuables  of 
the  Inca,  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  lake.  In 
this  island  is  the  grand  settlement  of  Copacavana, 
celebrated  for  the  sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Senora, 
which  is  in  it  of  this  title. 

TITUMATI,   a   river  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irm6.    It  has  its  origin  in  the  mountains  of  the 
M.  coast,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Chugunaqui. 

TiTuMATi,  another  river  in  the  same  province 
and  kingdom ;  which  rises  in  the  e.  P&rt,  and 
enters  toe  sea  in  the  bay  and  gulf  of  Tucumari, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  liirena. 

rriVERTON,  a  township  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  Newport  County,  having  the  Eastern  Passage 
and  pai*t  of  Mount  Hope  aay  on  the  w.  and  n.  w, 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  the  n.  and  e.  and 
Little  Compton  township  on  the  ^.  It  contains 
2453  inhabitants,  including  25  slaves.  It  is 
about  IS  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Newport.] 

TIVILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  lea  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cu-, 
racy  of  the  settlement  of  Palpa. 

TIXTLAN,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Espaiia;  bounded  by  the  juri«fidiction 
of  Chilapan  by  the  e.  by  that  of  Azuchitlan  by 
the  w,  by  that  of  Acapuko  by  the  s,  and  by  that 
of  leuala  by  the  n .  It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a 
mild  temperature,  although,  in  some  or  the  set- 
tlements, notten  It  has  many  breeds  of  large 
cattle,  and  produces  in  abundance  maize,  French 
beans,  and  su^ar-cane,  of  which  they  make  loaf- 
sugar  in  its  mills,  and  in  these  articles  carry  on 
a  trade.  Its  population,  which  is  considerable, 
is  contained  in  the  following  settlements  : 

VOL.  IV, 


Atliacan, 

San  Francisco  Apan- 


co. 


San  Marcos  Huaca^^ 

zingo, 
Tetelzingo, 
Ahualidin^ 
Huiziltepeque, 
Zumpango  del  Rio, 
Chipalzingo, 
Petacjl^uillas,. 
Nochitlan. 


Totolzintla, 

Tlostbtipan, 

Ozomatian, 

San  Miguel  Teqiii- 

ziapan, 
Qap&n, 

TiXTLAN,  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  is 
situate  30  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea ; 
is  of  a  mild  temperature,  has  a  very  good  parish- 
church  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles,  and  has  a  population  of  146  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards,  MusteeSy  and  Mulattoes, 
and  404  of  Indians ;  including  those  of  the 
wards  of  its  district.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
lieutenant-go vemof  of  Acapulco,  who  is  equally 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  this  jurisdiction. 

TIXTLANZINCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Coyuc'a  and  govern- 
ment of  Acapulco  in  Nueva  Espafia:  six  leagues 
n.  n.  e.  of  its  capital,  and  containing  67  (amilietf 
of  Indians. 

TIZAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaltSa  mayor  of  Tlajo- 
roulco  in  Nueva  Espana,  in  which  there  is  a 
convent  of  San  Francisco. 

TizAPAN,  another,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Amaqueca  and  (UcaUBa  mayor  of 
Za^ula  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  has  in  its  vi- 
cinity  a  Jake,  affording  water  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  cattle  bred  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its 
population  consists  of  78  families  of  Indians. 
Six  leagues  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TiZAPAN,  another,  in  the  same  alcaMa  mayot 
and  kingdom,  of  ;the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tecocuitl&n,  with  the  surname  of  Alto. 
It  contains  SO  iamUies  of  Indians,  all  weavers 
by  trade ;  and  is  12  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

TIZNADOS,   a  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovernment  of  Venezuela  in'  the  Nuevo  Revno 
e  Granada;  which  rises  from  a  lake  of  its 
name  s.  of  the  town  of  S.  Sebastian,  runs  s,  and 
enters  an  arm  of  the  river  Portugueza,  which 
forms  the  Saco  de  Santa  Maria. 

[TIZON,  a  river  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  S.  A  me* 
rica,  600  miles  from  Nueva  Espaiia.  In  a  Jour- 
ney made  thus  far,  in  1606,  the  Spaniards  roipid 
some  large  edifices,  and  met  with  some  Indians 
who  spoke  the  Mexican  language,  and  who  told 
them,  that  a  few  days'  journey  from  that  river, 
towards  the  n,  was  the  kingdom  of  Tollan,  and 
many  other  inhabited  places  whence  theMexicans 
migrated.  It  is,  indeea,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Stewart 
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in  his  late  travels,  that  there  are  civilized  Indians 
in  the  interior  parts  of  America.  Beyond  the 
Missouri,  he  met  with  powerful  nations,  who 
were  courteous  and  hospitable,  and  appeared  to 
be  a  polished  and  civilized  people,  havinfi^  regu- 
larly built  towns,  and  enjoying  a  state  of  society 
not  far  removed  from  the  European;  and  in- 
deed to  be  perfectly  equal  wanted  only  iron  and 
steel.] 

TIZONAZO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  Tepeguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ; 
45  leagues  from  the  capital,  Guadiana. 

TLACAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Pinotepa  end  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Xicay&n  in  Nueva  Espafia :  it  con- 
tains 45  fiimilies  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  culti* 
vation  of  cochineal  and  cotton,  and  is  10  leagues 
w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TLACATELCO,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teotiguacan  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  a  ward  united  to  the  settlement 
of  Tequiszitlan. 

TLACAXLILLA,  a  settlement  o(  the  alcal(Ha 
mayor  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi  in  the  same  kingdom, 
and  of  the  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n  :  it  contains 
107  families  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  San 
Francisco;  and  near  it  are  many  orchards 
crowded  with  fruit-trees :  n.  |  n.  e.  and  very 
near  to  its  capital. 

TLACHICHILCO,  a  settlement  of  the  alcalOa 
mayor  of  Otupan  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

TLACHICHILPA,  San  Mateo  de,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaUia  mayor 
of  Metep6c  in  the  same  kingdom :  it  contains 
1140  families  of  Indians. 

TLACOAZAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  district  of  Mizquiahuala  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepetango :  it  contains  300 
families  oi  Indians,  and  some  of  Spaniards, 
Mustees^  and  Mulattoes. 

TLACOCHA6UAYA,  San  Geronimo  de, 
a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaUia 
mayor  of  Antequera  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Oaxaca:  it  contains  a  convent  of  the  religious 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  370  families  of  Indians 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  different,  seeds,  and 
o(  magueyes  for  making  pulque :  three  leagues 
e.  of  its  capital. 

TLACOLTEPEC,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juxtlahuaca  in 
the  same  kingdom :  it  contains  148  families  of 
Indians. 

TLACOLULA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutitlan :  it  is  of 
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a  mild  temperature,  and  contains  263  families 
of  Indians.     In  its  church  is  venerated,  with 

Particular  devotion,  the  image  of  Christ  cruci- 
ed,   of  exquisite  sculpture,   although  no  one 
can  determine  of  what  substance  it  is  composed. 
The  Indians  here  have  a  tradition,  that  wnilst  a 
certain  number  of  them  were  standing  assembledi 
there  appeared  amongst  them    two  handsome 
youths  with  the  said  image,  and  profierin^  \i  for 
sale ;  that  the  youths,  being  asked  for  how  much, 
answered  that  theirs  was  an  eminent  Town,  and 
that  the  ima^  should  go  for  30  reals:  it  is  added, 
that  the  Indians  j^oins;  awajr  to  fetch  the  sam, 
on  their  return,  round  nothing  but  the  image 
left  in  the  room,  and  with  it  a  scroll,  on  which 
was  written,  ^'  This  is  the  Lord  God  of  Battles."  • 
Two  leagues  e.  by  s.  of  its  capital. 

Tlacolul  A,  another,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Huamelula; 
situate  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  the  river  which 
flows  down  from  the  snowy  ^ terra  /  and  on  the 
shores  of  which  are  various  fruit  trees  and  two 
estates  of  large  cattle.  It  contains  116  &miUes 
of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  cultiYa- 
tion  of  cochineal :  12  leagues  from  the  capital. 

Tlacolula,  another,  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xalapa; 
situate  in  a  rough  and  craggy  territory,  between 
two  very  lofty  mountains,  ^t  is  of  a  cold  and  diy 
temperature;  the  natives  speak  the  Totonaque 
idiom ;  and  its  name  signifies  the  place  of  writing ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  nere  that  the  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  write  their  histories  in  the  diferent 
characters  and  figures  in  use  amongst  them,  lis 
population  is  composed  of  2S  families  of  Indians, 
who  trade  in  maize,  tobacco,  and  some  punative 
roots.  In  its  district  are  fathered  annual^  fine 
crops  of  the  root  called  medicinal,  in  great  esteem 
botn  within  and  without  the  jurisdiction,  and  in 
which  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on :  five 
leagues  yi.  tv.  of  its  capital, 

Tlacolula,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tepehuacan  and  akakSa 
mayor  of  Meztitlan :  it  has  a  convent  of  the 
religious  of  San  Agustin,  and  contains  S70  In- 
dian  families. 

TLACOMALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akakSa  mm/or 
of  Teutila.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  inha- 
bited by  100  families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate 
maiase,  the  only  fruit  it  yields,  and  is  seven 
leagues  w,  of  its  capital* 

TLACOMILCO,  San  Antonio  oe^  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Nopaluca  and  akdAa  mayor  of  Tepeaca :   it 
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eontains  66  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league 
from  its  head  settlement. 

TLACOTALPAN,  San  Christoval  de,  a 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcahUa 
mayor  of  Cozamaloapan :  it  is  of  a  hot  and 
moist  temperature,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Alvarado ;  contains  81  Indian  families,  and 
is  seven  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TLACOTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Tetelzingo  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Coautla  in  Nueva  Espafia  :  it 
contains  six  families  of  Spaniards,  eight  otMuS" 
ieesy  and  60  of  Indians,  and  has  a  conyent  of 
Augustins.  Through  this  settlement  passes  the 
abundant  river  Amazinaque,  the  waters  of  which 
serve  to'  fertilize  many  estates  aboundine  in  fruit 
trees :  six  leagues  e.  i  n.  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Tlacotepbc,  another,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Totela  and  alcaUUa  mayor  of 
Azuchitlan ;  s.  of  its  head  settlement,  at  the  di^ 
tance  of  87  leagues,  over  a  rugged  road,  con- 
sisting  entirely  of  serrania.  In  its  vicinity  is  a 
fountain  of  very  sweet  water,  and  so  abundant 
as  to  supply  not  only  all  the  domestic  purposes 
of  the  setUement,  but  the  agricultunu  of  the 
contiguous  gardens  and  crops.  It  is  inhabited 
by  9i^  families  of  Indians,  and  eight  of  Spaniards 
arid  Mustees.  By  the  ».  and  $.  part  it  has  some 
large,  unpeopledf,  desert  tracts  of  barren  serrch 
nias,  whicn  could  never  be  penetrated, 

Tlacotepbc,  another,  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  tnayor  of  Metep^c, 
containing  265  families  of  Indians. 

Tlacotepec,  another,  with  the  dedicatoiy 
title  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  akalcUa  mayor  of  Tepeaca ;  situate 
at  the  foot  of  some  stony  and  barren  mountains. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  suffers  much 
from  drought,  and  profiting  chiefly  of  the  rain 
waters  caught  in  a  large  cistern,  and  distributing 
it  with  the  utmost  care  to  the  inhabitants.  Its 
population  is  composed  of  18  fiimilies  of  Spa- 
niards, 27  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  and  162 
of  Indians,  who  speak  the  Chocan  and  Mexican 
language,  and  maintain  themselves  by  the  breed- 
ing of  large  and  small  cattle,  andf  by  raising 
very  consioerable  crops  of  grain.  Seven  leagues 
r.s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

TLACOTEpEQUE,  San  Martin  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Tlap^icoya  and  alcaMa  mayor  of  Mizantla  in 
Nueva  JElspafia :  it  contains  46  femilies  of  In- 
dians. 
TLACOTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
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tlement  of  the  district  of  San  Luis  de  la  Costa, 
of  the  tilcddia  mayor  of  Tlapa:  it  contains  11 
families  of  Indians  employed  in  the  cultiyation 
of  cotton :  of  which  they  make  very  b^iutiful 
woven  stuffs.  Two  leagues  s,  of  the  capital. 
[TLACOTLALPAlSr.  See  Tlacotalpak.I 
TLACUILOTEPECj  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Guauchinan^ :  it  contains  101  families  of 
Totonacos  Indians,  in  which  are  included  those 
of  the  wards  of  its  district.  It  yields  some  to- 
bacco, little  prized,  the  inhabitants  not  knowing 
hew  to  prepare  it. 

TLACUILTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  01inal&  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tlapa :  it  contains  15  families  of  In- 
dians, who  maintain  themselves  by  sowing  maize, 
the  only  fruit  it  yields,  and  is  three  leagues  w. 
of  its  head  settlement. 

TLAHUAC,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcMia  mayor  of  Chalco  ;  situate  within 
the  lake :  it  contains  400  families  of  Indians, 
dispersed  in  several  small  villages,  and  a  con- 
yent of  Dominicans  :  five  leagues  w.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

TLAHUALPA,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  tUcaUBa  mayor  of  Guauchinan^o ;  annexed 
to  the  cura<^  of  the  settlement  of  Chiconcuatla. 
TLAHUILOTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ayutla  and 
dladAa  mayor  of  Yillalta  :  it  contains  l!^  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  11  leagues  from  its  ca- 
pital. 

TLAJOMULCO,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Nueva  Elspaiia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Gralicia  and  bishopric  of  Guadalaxara : 
it  is  much  reduced,  and  produces  a  few  fi*uits  aa 
well  in  the  valley  in  which  it  stands,  as  upon 
the  It.  shore  of  the  great  lake,  or  Sea  of  Chapala. 
The  settlements  of  which  it  is  composed  are : 
Jocotepec,  Tizapan, 

Saqualco,  '   Santa  Cruz, 

Atotonilco,  Santa  Ana. 

Colula, 
Tla  JOMULCo.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of 
the  same  name ;  it  contains  a  convent  of  the  reli- 

fious  of  S.  Francisco,  and  a  population  of  some 
paniards,  Musices,  and  Mulattoes,  and  many 
Mexican  Indians.  Nine  leagues  s.  of  Guada- 
laxara 

TLAILOTLACAN,  Santa  Maria  de,  a 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia 
mayor  of  Tezcoco  :  in  its  vicinity  are  two  wards, 
containing  412  families  of  Indians :  a  quarter  of 
a  league  e.  of  its  capital. 
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TLALANCALEGA,  Sak  Matias  bb,  a  set- 
tlenient  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  maifor  of  Guejozingo^  containing  six  &• 
milies  of  tndians. 

TLALOPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  nun/or  of  Tlapa, 
containing  66  families  of  Indians  dedicated  to 
agriculture:  two  leagues  n.  n.  10.  of  its  head 
settle  ment  • 

TLACHICUAUTLA,  a  small  settlement  of 
the  jurisdiction  and  alcaUUa  mavor  of  Yalles. 
between  two  deep  ravines  which  are  covered 
with  fruit  and  otner  trees  ;  it  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, produces  maize,  cotton,  wax,  and  ho- 
ney, these  affording  the  branches  of  its  trade ; 
contains  23  families  of  Indians,  and  is  annexed 
to  the  curacj  of  the  settlement  of  Tamazunchale, 
from  whence  it  is  10  leagues,  and  being  30  from 
its  capital* 

TLALCHICOMULA,  San  Andres  de,  a 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tepeaca;  situate  on  a  plain  or  out- 
stretched skirt  of  the  volcano  of  Urizava ;  of  a 
cold  and  dry  temperature,  and  well  supplied 
with  water  distilled  from  the  volcano,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  strong  aqueduct.  In  the  e.  front  is 
the  parisn  church. 

Its  population  consists  of  248  &milies  of  Spa- 
niardsj  74  of  Musteesj  34  of  Mulattoes,  and  345 
of  Indians,  whose  trade  is  in  cutting  wood  which 
abounds  on  the  mountains,  whilst  the  trade  of 
the  Spaniards  is  the  fattening  of  pigs,  which  they 
sell  to  the  other  jurisdictions,  in  this  are  64 
estates,  and  in  some  they  grow  wheat,  though, 
in  the  roost,  barley,  beans,  and  French  beans  : 
10  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TLALIXCOYA,  oanta  Maria  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Mizantla  :  it  contains  65 
families  of  Indians  in  the  ranchof  and  estates  of 
its  district,  and  130  families  of  Spaniards  and 
other  casts 

TLALMILILOPAN,  San  Rafael  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  Texmelucfin  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guejo- 
zingo  :  it  contains  28  families  of  Indians. 

TLALNEHUALOYON,  San  Andres  de, 
a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tlacoluca  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Xalapa. 
It  has  this  name,  signifying,  in  the  Mexican 
idiom,  a  place  of  many  roots,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  zarzapariUa^  and  of  a  certain  purgative 
root  found  here,  for  the  which  there  is  a  ready 
sale,  and  particularly  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleets. 
The  natives,  however,  are  so  lazy  and  indolent, 
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that,  althoitth  they  mighty  derive  great  profit 
from  the  cimivation  of  maize  and  other  grain, 
grow  only  jus(  enough  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. It  contains  118  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
four  leagues  s.  s.  e.  6(  its  head  settlement,  and 
one  w.  n.  w.  of  the  capital. 

TLALNEPLANTA,  a  large  setdement  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tacuba ;  situate  near  the 
river  of  its  name,  and  just  before  this  unites  it- 
self with  the  Guadalupe  to  enter  the  lake :  it 
contains  850  families  of  Indians,  without  count- 
ing those  of  Spaniards  and  MusteeSj  and  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscans,  and  is  two  leagues  n.  \  n.w, 
q(  its  capital. 

TLALPUJAGUA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoa- 
can.  It  is  or  a  cold  temperature;  the  greater 
part  consisting  of  serraniay  in  which  are  many 
mines  of  silver  with  a  mixture  of  gold,  and 
which  are  the  principal  sources  of  .its  commerce, 
although  it  has  in  its  estates  considerable  breeds  . 
of  large  and  small  cattle,  and  crops  of  wheat 
and  maize,  as  also  very  good  roilb,  both  for 
grinding  the  com  and  the  metals.  Its  popula- 
tion consists  of  the  following  settlements : 
Ucareo,      Zinapequaro,       Taimeo. 

Tlalpujagua.  The  capital  is  the  settle- 
ment and  real  of  mines  of  the  same  name;  of  a 
cold  temperature ;  situate  between  some  rou^h 
sierrasy  inhabited  by  500  fiimilies  of  Spaniards, 
Musteesy  and  Mulattoes,  with  many  families  of 
Indians,  who  serve  as  labourers  in  the  mines. 
It  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  an  hospital  of 
San  Francisco,  anof  at  the  entrance,  towards  the 
n.  an  hermitage  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen, 
where,  although  the  image  be  painted  on  the 
wall,  and  the  hermitage  itself  sdmost  decajed, 
the  paintine  is  still  fresh  and  uninjured:  [77 
miles  w.  of  Mexico.] 

TLALQUIZALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Ixteap&n  and  alcal^ 
dia  mayor  of  Cholula  :  it  contains  60  &inilies  of 
Indians,  and  is  three  quarters  of  a  leag^ue  n.  of 
its  capital. 

Tlalquizala,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcalcBa  mayor  of 
Colotlan :  it  has  a  tolerable  pop  ulation,  though  the 
greater  number  is  dispersed  in  10  estates,  situate 
in  the  w.  part,  where  they  breed  cattle  and  «ow 
seeds,  the  soil  being  well  irrigated  by  the  river 
San  Pedro,  which,  in  distinct  arms,  runs  throogli 
the  whole  of  the  district :  34  leagues  n,  n.  w.  of 
Gnadalaxara.  * 

TLALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  moj/or  of  Xi- 
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cay&n :  it  contains  99  fimuliee  of  Indians,  and  is 
Ig  leagues  w.  by  it.  of  its  capital. 

Tlaltepec,  another,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Chicahuaztla  and  alcaUia  mayor 
of  Tepozcolula  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca  :  it  contains  64  families  of  Indians,  who 
barter  cotton  stuffs  for  salt  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Xicayan. 

TLALTIZAPAN,  a  settlenftent  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Yautepec  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cuernavaca  :  it  contains  a  convent  of 
Dominicans,  and  150  fiimilies  of  Indians,  who 
have  no  trade,  and  exist  by  manual  labour,  and 
by  raising  a  little  maize.  One  league  ^.  of  the 
settlement  of  Ticom&n. 

TLAMACO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlasco; 
it  contains  90  families  of  Indians,  and  is  five 
leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TLAMANALCO,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chalco :  it  con- 
tains 1360  fiimilies  of  Inmans,  and  has  a  mag- 
nificent convent  of  Franciscans  and  an  hospiUd 
of  Dethlemttes,  for  the  subsistence  of  which  a 
fund  was  provided  by  the  licentiate  Don  Miguel 
del  Moral :  e.  of  Chalco,  at  two  leagues  distance, 
and  on  the  skirt  of  the  sierra  Nevada  (snowy), 
therefore  of  a  cold  temperature. 

TLAM^XAC,  San  Miguel  D£,a  settlement 
df  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  afcii2t£a 
mayor  of  Teotihuacan ;  of  a  cold  temperature, 
and  three  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

TtAMlMlLULPA,  a  seUlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Tetelzingo  and  o/- 
cald'a  mayor  of  Coautla  \  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  OcuitucQ :  it  contains  12  fiimilies  of  In- 
dians, and  is  eight  leagues  n.  e.  \  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

TLANAPA,  S.  MiouBL  ns,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Santa  Isabel  and  akaldia 
tnmfor  of  Cholula :    it  contains  34  families  of 
Inaians,  and  is  a  little  more  than  three  leagues 
s.  of  its  capital. 

TLANCHINOL,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Meztitldn  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con- 
tains a  convent  of  Augustins  and  970  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  14  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

TLANECHICO,  San  Lucas  db,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Cuilapa 
and  akddia  mayor  of  Las  quatro  Villas  in  Nu- 
eva Espana :  it  contains  37  families  of  Indians, 
who  cultivate  cochineal,  seeds,  and  fruit,  in 
which  they  trade,  as  well  as  in  coal  and  wood  : 
two  leagues  and  a  half  w.  by  s.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 
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TLANICOTLA,  San  Sivon  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Guejozingo,  containing  30  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

TLAOLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mmor  of  Gu-> 
auchinango :  it  contains  a  convent  of  Augustins, 
and  407  families  of  Indians,  with  those  who 
dwell  in  seven  small  settlements  of  its  district ; 
who  maintain  themselves  bv  cultivating  seeds 
and  cotton,  and  cutting  wood  :  five  leagues  s.  of 
the  capital. 

TLAOLAN,  S.  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  s^lement  of  the  district  of  OUntla 
and  akaUia  mayor  of  Zacatlan,  situate  in  a  de- 
lightful vale  fertilized  by  various  rivers ;  seven 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

TLAPA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nueva  Espaiia,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  populous :  it  is  also  fertile  in  maize,  French 
beans,  and  sugar-canes,  of  which  it  manufiictures 
loaf-su^r,  the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce; 
and  this  it  carries  on  with  the  other  jurisdictions, 
though  not  without  some  other  articles.  The 
tem{>erature  is  hot,  and  the  soil  produces  some 
cochineal  and  cotton,  both  of  the  best  quality. 

Tlapa.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  containing  six  families  of  Spaniards, 
150  otMustees  and  Mulattoes,  and  181  4»f  In- 
dians of  the  Mixtecan  nation,  and  a  convent  of 
Augustins :  [138  miles  s.  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  the  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  W  12'  n.]  The 
other  settlements  are : 

Caulaque,  Cuiztlahuaca, 

Tenaneo,  Xochiuehuetlan. 

Chepetlan,  Huayalulco, 

Tlalapa,  Temalazingo, 

Chuazingo,  Petlacala, 

Olinala, .  Cuachimalco, 

Quizicapa,  Huahutzotla, 

Zapotitian,.  Coloatpa, 

Huizapula,  Ahuacatl&n, 

Acantepec,    ^  Chitepec, 

S.  Luis  de  la  Costa,        Teocuclapa, 
Quanaxtitlan,  Huicatenango,. 

Quauzoquitengo,  Chalvivilungo, 

Malinaltepec,  Ostozingo, 

Cuiyaclazala,  Zoyacatlan, 

Atlamaxaczingo,  XaJpatlahuaca, 

Huehuetepeque,  Alaclatzala, 

Zitlaltepeque,  Tlacotla, 

Iguala,  Xalazala, 

Zapostlahuaca,.  Anenecuilco^ 

Xonacatlan.  Xilacotlotitlan, 

Amapilcan,  S.  Miguel, 
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Alcozauca, 

Chimaltepec, 

Tolimplentaloya, 

Ixcateopan, 

Alpoyeca, 

Cacalutla, 

Tepetlapa, 

Ahuezitia, 

Ocotitlan, 

Amatinchan, 

Tepetlazingo, 

Acuilpa, 

Ayozmapa, 

Ocotequila, 

Gapanatoyaque, 

Pactlichan, 

Potinchan, 

Ahuacazalca, 

Zoyatlan, 

Mistecapa, 

Zacotipa, 

Cochoapa, 

Alpoyecazingo, 

Cuautipacy 

Petlalcalzingo, 

Ixquinatoyac, 

Atzompa, 

Ixcatepan, 


Tlalquizala, 

Xilotepec, 

Xihuitiipa, 

Tlacuiltepec, 

Atlistac, 

AtlamajazingO) 

Tlaquizalapa, . 

CuGuitolotitlan, 

Texocotla, 

Cuapala, 

Clanapa, 

Totomislahuaca, 

Tlaxcatlistahuaca, 

Totomilahuaca, 

Alzovi, 

Coapa, 

Moyotep6c, 

Quezuapa, 

Quavilotlazala, 

Metlatongo, 

Santa  Maria, 

Atlamaxuque, 

Totomochoapa, 

Tlaquiltepec, 

Huamostitlan, 

Huehuetl&n, 

Xocotla, 

Caraitlipe. 


Ayectipac, 

TLAPAYOCA,  a  town  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldla  mayor  of  Quatro 
Villas ;  one  of  those  which  compose  the  Mar- 
quisate  del  Valle  de  Oaxaca :  it  contains  180 
mmilies  of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in 
the  cultivation  and  commerce  of  seeds,  cotton, 
some  cochineal,  and  fruit,  and  in  cutting  of 
wood,  with  which  the  district  abounds.  Its  dis- 
trict is  composed  of  14  settlements,  to  which 
belong  IS  cultivated  estates  and  six  corn-mills, 
which  supply  with  flour  both  this  town  and  the 
neighbouring  jurisdictions.  Seven  leagues  s,  of 
its  capital. 

Tlapayoca,  another  settlement,  in  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldla  mayor  of 
Mizantla :  it  contains  65  families  of  Indians  in 
the  ranchos  of  its  district,  and  in  the  same  ISO 
fiimilies  of  Spaniards  and  of  people  of  colour. 

TLAPALZIN60,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldla  maj/or  of  Gualapa  in 
Nueva  Espana. 

TLA  PAN  ALA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  idcaldla  mayor  of  Guayacotla,  con- 
taining 33  families  of  Indians. 

Tlapanala,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcaldla  lAayor  oli  Gualapa. 
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TLAPECUILA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  Gruimeo  and  alcaldla  mayor 
of  Cirandaro :  it  contains  77  fiimilies  of  Indians, 
and  its  district  is  bounded  by  that  of  Tetda  del 
Rio  by  the  s. 

TLAQUAZINTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaUia  mayor 
of  Teutila.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist  tempera- 
ture, annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  o( 
Ixcatl&n,  contains  80  families  of  Indians,  whose 
trades  consist  alone  in  their  beautiful  cotton 
manufactures;  six  leagues  5.  of  its  capital. 

TLAQUILPA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict and  alcaldla  mayor  of  Zempoala,  aHitaining 
58  families  of  Indians. 

TLAQUILTENANGO,  a  settlement  of  tlie 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Xoxutla  and 
alcaldla  mayor  of  Iguala.  It  contains  a  convent 
of  Dominicans,  and  its  inhabitants  trade  in 
maize,  cotton,  fruit  and  garden  herbs,  peculiar  to 

the  country- 

TLAQDILTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Huamostitlan  and 
alcaldla  mayor  of  Tlapa.  It  contains  134  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  e.  5.  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

TLAQUILZINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Atistlac  and  oboUb 
mayor  of  Tlapa.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature, 
contains 70  families  of  Indians,  who  gather  abun- 
dant crops  through  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  is 
fobr  leagues  w.  s.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

tTLASCALA,  or  Los  Angelos,  a  province 
fueva  Espana.     See  Tlaxcala.] 

TLASPANALOYA,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
alcaldla  mayor  of  Guauchinango,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chiconcuautla. 

TLATATILA,San  Estevan  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tlaco- 
lula  and  alcaldla  mayor  of  Xalapa,  which  name, 
in  the  Mexican  idiom,  signifies,  where  one  sees 
the  sun  late.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  tem- 
perature, situate  in  a  deep  raoine,^  and  inhabited 
by  42  families  of  Totonaques  Indians,  who  trade 
in  maize,  French  beans  and  rAtfe,  and  also  cut 
wood,  ^ith  which  the  mountains  of  the  vicinity 
are  covered.  It  has  a  copper  mine,  which  has 
not  been  worked  for  some  time,  and  is  three 
leagues  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TLATENCHI,  Nativdad  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Mazatep^ 
and  alcaldla  mayor  of  Cuernavaca,  on  the  shore  of 
a  river.  It  contains  74  families  of  Indians  who 
live  by  trading  in  maize,  fruit,  and  cotton,  and  is 
five  leagues  from  its  head  settlement,  and  very 
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close  to  the  settlements  of  Tetdca  and  Panchi- 

milco. 
TLATENCO,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 

of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia 

mayor  of  Guejozingo,  containing  40  families  of 

Indians. 
TLATLAUQUIPEQUE,  a  head  settlement 

of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos :  it  contains  238  families  of  Indians, 
in  which  are  included  those  inhabiting  the  wards 
of  its  district,  and  is  six  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

TLAUZINGO,  San  Lorenzo  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Guejozingo ;  containing  86  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

TLAXCALA,  or  Tlascala,  a  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana,  extending  from 
the  N.  Sea  to  the  S.  Sea,  forming  a  curvilinear 
triangle,  of  the  which  one  side  being  60  leagues 
long,  occupies  the  coast  of  the  N.  Sea,  and  the 
other  side  being  much  contracted  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  S.Sea.  It  is  bounded  b^  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Mexico  and  Goaxaca.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  fertile  and  of  good  temperature, 
abounding  in  fruit,  herbs,  birds,  and  animals 
of  the  chase,  and  covered  with  cultivated  estates 
and  ranckoSy  wherein  many  head  of  cattle  are 
bred.  This  province  is  crossed  bj  the  great 
sierra  of  its  name,  which,  in  that  idiom,  signifies 
house  of  bread;  and  it  vies  in  height  with  the 
most  lofty  sierra  of  that  kingdom,  and  is  con- 
stantly covered  with  snow.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  the  inhabitants  of  this  province 
were  in  the  grossest  state  of  idolatry,  and  many 
are  the  remains  of  idols  and  altars  found  in  dif- 
ferent caverns  and  recesses ;  it  being  also  be- 
lieved that  in  the  same  sierra  the  cazi^ues  have 
deposited  great  treasures,  with  the  view  of  re- 
turning to  take  possession  of  them. 

This  province  was  in  those  times  very  popu- 
lous, ana  a  republic,  governed  by  a  tribunal;  and 
its  natives  were  so  valorous  that  they  lived  by 
force  of  arms,  maintaining  themselves  indejpen- 
dent  of  the  Mexican  emperors ;  these  never  hav- 
ing been  able  to  subdue  them. 

The  Spaniards,  on  their  entrance,  found  their 
way  disputed  by  the  Tlaxcalt^cas,  and  with  these 
they  had  several  conflicts ;  but  the  same  people 
who  had  been  such  bitter  enemies,  afterwards 

g roved  themselves  the  most  faithful  allies  to  the 
paniards,  and  it  was  alto|[;ether  owing  to  the 
assistance  they  gave  by  their  exertion  and  cun- 
ning, that  this  diief  succeeded  at  length  in  the 


conquest  of  Nueva  Espana.  These  Indians  have 
in  consequence,  and  very  justly,  maintained 
many  privileges,  the  one  of  which  is  their  indem- 
nification from  aU  tribute,  save  a  very  trifling 
one,  which  is  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  their 
vassalage :  their  numbers  is  so  considerable  as  to 
amount  to  11,000  &milies.  Its  population  con- 
sists of  several  wards  and  estates. 

Tlaxcala,  the  capital,  is  the  city  ofthe  same 
name,  founded  by  the  emperor  Chichimeco.    It 
was  formerly  very  populous  and  rich,  and  plea- 
santly situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  runs 
into  the  S.  Sea;  and  is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Indians,  who,  as  they  pay  no  tribute,  are  very 
rich,  and  have  some  good  churches  and  convents. 
The  author  Thomas  Gage,  asserts,  that  at  his  time 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  city  consisted  of  28  towns 
and  settlements,  containing  150,000  fiimilies. — 
Heylin  says,  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards it  contained  300,000  inhabitants,  and  Fa 
ther  Acosta  asserts,  that  it  had  a  market-place 
in  which  30,000  persons  might  assemble,  and 
that  in  the  shambles  there  were  scarcely  ever  less 
than  1500  sheep,  and  4000  cows ;  but  the  case 
was  veiy  different  in  the  time  of  Gremeli,  who 
was  here  in  1698  ;  for  he  asserts,  that  the  city 
was  but  of  a  moderate  size,  with  one  parish 
church,  in  which  there  was  a  picture  of  the  ship 
in  which  Hernan  Cortes  arnved  at  Vera  Cruz. 
— [Humboldt  asserts  its  present  population  to 
amount  to  3400  souls,  among  whom  there  are 
not  more  than  900  Indians  of  pure  extraction.] 

In  this  city  was  the  senate,  or  tribunal,  which, 
according  to  defined  laws,  governed  the  republic, 
and  one  ofthe  members  of  the  same,  whose  ta- 
lents have  rendered  him  the  most  memorable, 
was  Xicontencal  and  Magistcatzin.  It  has  a 
convent  of  the  religious  of  S.  Francisco ;  and 
the  aforesaid  parish  church  was  erected  into  a 
cathedral  and  bishopric  in  15S6,  and  remained 
so  until  1550,  when  it  was  translated  to  La 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  This  city  is  inhabited 
by  500  families  of  Spaniards,  Musiecs^  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloths,  baizes,  mantles,  and 
other  cotton  articles,  the  same  being  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  its  commerce.  [Sixty-four  miles 
e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  19°  19'  30'^  n.  long.  98°  w. 
See  Akqeles,  Puebla  de  los.] 

Tlaxcala,  a  settlement  in  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno   de   Leon, 
even  leagues  n.  w.  ofthe  capital. 
TLAXCALZIN60,  San  Bernabdo  be,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  ofthe  distnot 
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of  that  of  San  Andres  de  Cholnla,  and 
mayor  of  this  name.    It  contains  191  fitmilies  of 
Indians,  and  is  half  a  league  e.  of  the  capital. 

TLAXCATLIXTAHUACA,  a  setUement  of 
the  head  settlement  qf  the  district  of  Clanapa,  and 
alcaUBa  mayor  of  Tlam.  It  contains  31  families 
of  Indians,  who  live  oy  the  trade  of  seeds  and 
fruit.  A  little  more  than  seven  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

TLAXCO,  a  small  settlement,  or  ward  of  the 
alcakUa  mayor  of  Guauchinan^o ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chiconcuautla. 

TLAXIACO,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Asun- 
cioir  DE,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
akaldia  mayor  of  Tepozcoluk.  .It  is  a  very 
large  and  pleasant  settlement,  situate  in  a  cold 
temperature,  and  surrounded  by  several  small 
settlements.  Its  population  is  composed  of  104 
families  of  Spaniards,  Musieesj  ana  Mulattoes, 
and  888  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  th6  religious 
of  St.  Domingo. 

TLAXMALAC,  Santa  Ana  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaUBa  mayor  of  Iguala,  containing  58  fisimilies 
of  Indians. 

TLAYOHUALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Xoxutla  and  alcabta  mayor  of 
Cuemavaca. 

TLAZASALCA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaUSa 
mn^or  of  the  province  and  bisl^opric  of  Mechoa- 
c&n,  called  also  La  Piedad.  Its  district  is  so 
small,  as  to  consist  of  only  seven  moderate  set- 
tlements ;  for  the  inhabitants  prefer  generally  to 
live  in  their  estates,  in  order  to  superintend 
tteir  lands,  and  to  keep  the  Indians  to  their  la« 
hour.  It  is  very  fertile  in  maize,  and  has  good 
breeds  of  large  catUe,  with  whicn  it  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

Tlazasalca.  The  capital  is  of  the  same 
name.  Its  population  consists  of  65  families  of 
Indians,  and  111  of  Spaniards,  MuHees,  and 
Mulattoes ;  who,  one  and  the  other,  breed  and 
trade  in  large  and  small  cattle,  sow  maize  and 
dress  hides,  of  which  they  make  shoes,  boots, 
and  saddles,  for  the  other  jurisdictions ;  culti- 
vating also  many  fruits  in  their  gardens.  Seventy 
leagues  w.  by  n.  of  M exico« 

The  other  settlements  are  : 
Penjamillo,  S.   Pedro  Tahuen- 

La  Piedad,  quato, 

Sta.    Maria   Ture-  ^    Los  Santos  Reyes, 
ciuaro,  Atach6o. 

TLAZINTLA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  jurisdiction  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
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Ixmi<iuiljpan,  in  the  which,  and  in  the  waids  of 
its  vicinity,  there  are  940  families  of  Otomies 
Indians,  and  about  50  of  Spaniards,  MusUes,  and 
Mulattoes.    It  is  of  a  mud  temperature,  bein^ 
fertilized  by  an  abundant  stream  flowing  from 
the  sierra   of  Mextitlan,    and   which  runs  to 
nearly  all  its  wards,  so  that  its  territorv  is  Ye^ 
pleasant,   and  abounding  in  fruit  and  sardeo 
nerbs  :  add  to  this,  it  has  a  good  trade  u  toal 
found  in  the  neighbouring  mountain,  as  abo  in 
some  seeds,  which  they  sow,  though  in  email 
quantities :  two  leagues  and  a  half  n.  e.  of  its 
capital. 

TLAZOYALTEPEC,  Santiago  de,  a  set- 
tlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Huitcpec  and  olcaldia  mayor  of  Ixquintepec  It 
contains  72  families  of  Indians,  and  is  four 
leagues  e.  by  n.  of  its  capital. 

TOA,  a  river  of  the  island  and  governmeDt 
of  San  Juan  de  Puertorico,  one  of  the  ADtiUes : 
it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Guyarae,  in  the  s.  of 
the  island,  at  16  leagues^  from  the  capital,  and 
running  n.  in  a  very  wide  stream,  as  m  as  the 
mountain  Curvas,  divides  itselt  into  two  arms  to 
enter  the  sea  at  the  port. 

TOACASO.    See  Chisahalo. 

TOACHI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^ 
v^ment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  rises  in  the  province  of  Tacunga  in  the  w. 
part,  runs  n.  w.  leaving  the  territory  of  Sichos, 
and,  collecting  the  waters  of  the  San  Lorenzo, 
Yambova,  Figua,  and  Meme,  enters  the  Blanco 
in  lat.  8^  n. 

[TOAHOUTU,  one  of  the  two  small  islands 
to  the  II.  e.  of  the  s.  end  of  Otaha  Island,  one  of 
the  Society  Islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.] 

[TOAMENSIN6,  two  townships  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  one  in  Montgomeiy  County,  the 
other  in  that  of  Northajnpton.J 

TOAPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  N.  America. 

TOBACO,  a  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Maryland,  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to 
Charles  County,  and  situate  near  the  river  Po* 
towmac,  and  at  its  mouth. 

[TOBAGO,  an  island  in  the  W.  Indies,  which, 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  was  called  New 
y alcheren,  is  about  17  miles  to  the  it.  n.  e.  of 
Trinidad,  and  158  s.  of  Barbadoes.  Its  lengdi 
is  about  86  miles,  but  its  breadth  only  about  six, 
and  its  circumference  about  70  miles.  The  di« 
mate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  so  near 
the  equator ;  and  it  is  said,  that  it  lies  out  of  the 
isourse  of  those  hurricanes  that  have  sometimes 
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E roved  so  fiital  to  the  other  W.  India  islands.  It 
as  a  fruitful  soil,  capable  of  producing  sugar, 
and  indeed  every  thing  else  that  is  raised  in  the 
W.  India  islands,  with  the  addition  (if  we  may 
believe  the  Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon^  nu^n^,  and 
gum  copal.  It  is  well  watered  with  numerous 
springs,  and  its  bays  and  rivers  are  so  disposed 
as  to  oe  very  commodious  for  all  kinds  of  ship- 
ping. The  value  and  importance  of  this  island 
appears  from  the  extensive  and  formidable  ar- 
maments sent  thither  in  support  of  their  different 
daims.  It  seems  to  have  oeen  chiefly  possessed 
'by  the  Dutch,  who  defended  their  pretensions 

Xinst  both  England  and  France  with  the  most 
tinate  perseverance.    By  the  Treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  it  was  declared  neutral ; 


though,  by  the  treaty  of  176S,  it  was  yielded  up 
to  Great  Britain;  but  in  June,  1781,  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  1783 :  and  captured  b^  the  British  in  1793,  in 
whose  hands  it  still  remains. 

In  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  1788,  the  British  property  vested 
here  is  estimated  at  S8,000  taxed  acres  of  pa- 
tented estates ;  and  the  Negroes  are  computed 
at  14,883,  at  jg.50  each  Negro. 

By  return  to  House  of  Commons,  1806,  the 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  13  cwt.  exported,  were  as 
follow : 

In  1789  .  -  -  5,800 
1799  .  .  -  8,800 
1805     .    -     -  15,327 


The  official  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Tobago  were,  in 


1809 
1810 


Imports. 

^,824 
1.201,169 


Exports. 

£.70,585 
£.70,787 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  was,  in 


Coffee.                          1                              Sugar. 

Rom. 

Cotton  Wool. 

British  Plant. 

Foreign  Plant. 

British  PUuQt. 

.    floreign  Plant. 

Cwt. 
1809,        3 

1810,      9 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 
130,122 

124,308 

Cwt. 
21 

Gallons. 

525,327 
337,433 

lbs 

48,791 
11,818 

By  report  of  privy  council  in  1788,  and  by  a 
subsequent  return  to  House  of  Commons,  the 
population  of  Tobago  amounted  to 


1787 
1805 

1 

Whites. 

People  of 
Colour. 

• 

Slaves. 

1397 
900 

1050 
700 

10^39 

14,883 

The  Import  of  Slaves  into  Tobago,  by  report 
of  privy  council,  1788,  at  a  medium  of  four 
years,  and  by  a  return  to  House  of  Coinmons,  in 
1805,  at  a  medium  of  two  years  to  1803,  was 


Average  of 

4  years  to  1787 
2  years  to  1803 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Retained. 

1400 
172 

— 

1400 
172 
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Tobago  lies  in  lat.  IP  W  n.  long.  60° 40'  a?.] 

[Tobago  Island,  Little,  near  the  n.  e,  ex^ 
tremity  of  Tobago  Island,  in  the  W.  Indies.  It 
is  about  two  miles  long,  and  one  broad.] 

TOBAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
ae  Granada ;  between  the  rivers  Cocuisas  and 
Salinas. 

TOBAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
viceroyship  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

TOBASIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of.  a  moderately  cold  tempera- 
ture, situate  in  a  pleasant  plain ;  produces  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  other  fruits ;  but  is  very  poor, 
and  its  population  is  composed  of  only  50  fami- 
lies of  Indians  and  a  few  whites  :  eight  leagues 
«.  of  Tunja.  ^ 

TOBATI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay,  situate  in  a 
lain  about  30  miles  e.  from  Asuncion.  Lat.  25*^ 
6'  16^'  s.  and  long.  57^  8'  59^'  w. 

TOBATI-GUAZU,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
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vince  and  ffovemmeni  of  Parftg^iviv ;  which  mw 
fL  n.  w.  and  enters  the  river  of  this  name  near 
the  Iboi^. 

TOBATI-MINI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  which  runs  n, 
and  enters  the  river  Grande. 

[TOBAYARES,  Indians  of  Brazil,  of  whom 
we  have  already  given  a  full  description  in  the 
additional  matter  respecting  the  history,  &c,  of 
this  kingdom  ;  which  see,] 

[TOBY's  Creek,  an  eastern  branch  of  Alleg- 
hany river,  in  t^ennsylvania ;  its  *.  head  water 
is  called  Little  Toby's  Creek.  It  runs  about  65 
miles  in  a  w.  s.  w.  and  zo.  course,  and  enters  the 
Alleghany  about  18  miles  below  Fort  Franklin. 
It  is  deep  enough  for  batteaux  for  a  considerable 
way  up,  thence  by  a  short  passage  to  the  w. 
branch  of  Susquehannah,  by  which  a  good  com- 
munication is  formed  between  Ohio  and  the  e. 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.] 

TOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada :  it  is  of  a  cold  but  healthy  tempera- 
ture ;  situate  in  a  very  beautiful  lianura,  and 
abounding  in  barley,  maize,  papas^  and  other 
productions  of  its  climate.  It  has  large  breeds 
of  cattle ;  and  of  the  wools  of  these  th^y  make, 
besides  the  commoner  manufiu:tures  of  blankets 
and  rugs,  shirts,  hats,  serges,  and  baizes.  It 
contains  about  100  housekeepers,  and  as  many 
Indians :  in  the  time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  latter 
it  was  a  large  and  rich  city,  and  the  court  of  the 
Fourth  Elector  of  the  Zaque,  or  King  of  Tunja ; 
but  nothing  of  its  ancient  mndeur  ha9  remained : 
two  leagues  and  a  half  9.  firom  Tunja. 

TOCA  BEL  A,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  Teotalzingo  and  alcaldid 
mayor  of  Villalta  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
19  families  of  Indians,  and  is  20  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

TOCACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  district  of  the  corre^ 

S'miento  of  Las  Cinco  Lesuas  de  k  Capital,  to 
e  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Malchingui,  and  to  the 
Q>,  of  the  ftf  ttlement  of  Cayambe.  it  is  situate 
in  a  pleasant  plain,  surrounded  with  fertile  hills, 
but  of  a  somewhat  cold  temperature.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  a  small  river  of  its  name,  which  runs  j, 
and  enters  the  Pisque  :  in  lat.  3^  »• 

TOCAIMA,  or  Tocayma,  a  city  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Mariquita  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada ;  founded  by  Hernando  Y enegas  Car- 
rillo  de  Manos-albas  in  1544,  near  tne  river 
Pati,  which  is  the  same  which,  higher  up,  is  called 
Bogot&,  and  enters  the  Magdalena  very  near 
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tlus  city.    It  is  of  am  extrenriy  hot  tnnpei«l«f«, 
and  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  small  moiintain  co^ 
vered  with  brambles,  wUeh  it  is  neccaMwcy^to  cat 
down  every  six  months.  It  suffers  frmn  doNMight^ 
the  river  lieing  at  some  distance,  aad  as  tbe  water 
of  a  pit  *which  is  near,  is  ill  tastad  asd  nev«r 
drank,  although  it  affords  advaatageMm  bathiif 
to  such  as  are  afflicted  wiA  the  stoh.     Bnides^ 
the  inconvenience  of  tlw  heat,  ita  inliabataots  are 
aiBicted  with  the  shingles,  which  they  call  cwitf^ 
and  which  produces  a  very,  fri^htfiod  appeanaw; 
also  with  coios^  or  swellings  la  the  throat,  aai 
buboes.    It  is  much  infested  by  vemomt^ms  crea- 
tures, such  as  spiders,  snakes  of  various  kiadi, 
vipers,  ^^of,  coraleij  rattlesnidces,  and  BMsqni- 
toes,  ticks,  and  other  insects,  aiid  above  all  bjr 
the  coya,  which,  although  it  does  not  sting,  is 
of  so  venomous  a  nature,  that  if  it  be  crashed 
so  that  its  blood  touch  the  skin  of  any  one,  it 
immediately  causes  death  with  violent  struggles. 
[This   account   is,    however,  known  to  be  &- 

Dulous.3 

The  woods  abound  in  exquisite  sorts  of  tim- 
ber, cedars,  walnuts,  pomegranates,  tamarinds, 
bua&,  and  euajfocanei  of  twa  sm<Is,  which  are 
often  found  petrified.     It  produces  also  much 
cocoa  and  tobacco,  which  is  too  strong  to  be 
smoked ;   an  infinite  variety  of  sugar-canes,  of 
which  they  make  many  sweets  and  sugar ;  also 
maize^  tfucas^  plantains,  potatoes,  yanna^  and  a 
great  quantity  of  other  fruits.    It  abounds  no 
less  in  fish  in  the  rivers  of  Bosoti  and  Fusaca- 
sug&,  and  in  these  there  are  likewise  many  wi- 
gators.    Here  grow  some  pine-apples,  the  seeds 
of  which  serve  as  cathartics  and  emetics,    liie 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  700,  are  veiy 
poor  and  weak,  and  much  addicted  to  idleness, 
though  they  take  the  trouble  of  breeding  some 
swine,  which  they  carry  for  sale,  by  the  river, 
to  Honda,  and  alive,  by  land,  to  Santa  V6*    In 
the  district  of  this  city  are  found  mines  of  the 
finest  copper,  which  are  not  worked,  and  of  load- 
stone ;  and  formerly  there  w6re  some  of  gold,  ^ 
rich,  that  thev  say  here,  that  there  was  a  certain 
inhabitant,  called  Juan  Diaz  XaramiUo,  who  be- 
came so  wealthy  as  to  measure  his  riclM&s  by  the 
peck,  and  thai  he  built  a  palace  of  such  magoi* 
ficence,  that  he  brought  from  Spain,  at  immense 
cost,  the  window-firunesy  the  balconias,  the  tiles 
for  the  roo^  and  all  other  things  necessary  for 
its  ornament.   But  this  edifice  was  destrojefi,  (in 
punishment,  as  they  say^of  a  dreadful  blasphemy 
which  its  master  had  uttered,)  together  with  the 
city,  from  the  river  having  overflowed  its  bed  in 
1675,  and  at  a  considerwle  distance  firon^  the 
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spot  ivhane  the  town  stood  there  was  found  float- 
ing upon  a  plank  an  image  of  Jacinthns,  whieh 
had  belonged  to  the  town,  and  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  which 
building  was  raised  upon  die  ruins  of  the  palace 
above  mentioned ;  the  new  cit;^  being  built  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  at  the  skirts  of  which 
runs  tne  said  river.  Tb^  city  is  small,  and  of 
little  commerce ;  it  has  a  good  parish  church. 
It  is  in  the  ancient  province  of  Ijos  Fanches ; 
[56  miles  s.  w.  of  Santa  F6,  and  S8  5.  of  Mfeiri- 

Joita,  in  the  high  road  leading  down  to  Honda, 
[ariquita,  Neiva,  and  Popajan,  in  lat.  4^  16^  n. 
and  long.  74""  59^  o.] 
TOCALON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Svemraent  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada;  situate   on  the  shore  of  the   river 
Gh^nde  de  la  M agdal^na. 

TOCAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  It 
has  in  its  district  six  chapels  annexed  to  its 
cura^. 

TOCANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eorrc' 
gimienio  of  Tunja  m  the  Nuevo  R^yno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  e.  <i(  this  city,  unites  with  the 
Cravo,  and  enters  the  Meta. 

TOCANCIPA,  a  settlemmt  of  the  province 
and  c&rregimiento  of  Zipaquira  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  situate  in  a  ilitmira, 
of  a  mild  and  healthy  temperature,  produces 
plenty  of  wheat,  maise,  and  papasy  and  manu- 
ftctures  pitchers,  jars,  and  other  articles  of 
earthen-ware,  which  are  carried  for  sale  to  Santa 
F6  and  other  parts.  The  number  of  white  in- 
habitants is  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  amount  to 
to ;  but  the  Indians  exceed  900 :  seven  leagues 
ff.  of  Santa  F<,  in  the  high  road  leading  to 
Tunja. 

TtJCANCIPAES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grranada,  descend- 
ants of  the  Guatavitas.  The  country  they  in- 
habit is  pleasant  and  fertile :  they  are  warlike^ 
robust,  and  ftiithiul  in  their  dealings,  but  are 
mw%  reduced,  and  live  in  settlements  of  which 
that  mentioned  in  the  former  article  is  one. 

TOCANGUAZU,  a  rugsed  and  mountainous 
province,  now  comprehended  in  that  of  Paraguay, 
towards  the  e.  s.  e.  inhabited  by  the  warlike  In- 
dian nation  of  the  Guaranies. 
•  TOCANTINES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  inhabiting  to  the 
B.  w.  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Pari, 
near  the  river  of  its  name.  They  are  furious 
and  Irrecbncileable  enemies  of  the  Portuguese, 
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from  whom  they  have  retired,  %ihg  to  the 
mountains  and  woods  to  the  s.  Tney  are  vety 
numerous. 

TocANTiKiEiiB,  the  aforesaid  river,  ivhich  takes 
its  name  from  the  above  nation,  is  large  and 
copious:  the  lands  it  irrigates  are  fertue  and 
pleasant;  and  the  Portuguese  have  made  dtf- 
terent  excursions  through  them.  This  river, 
after  having  run  many  leagues  in  a  n.  direction, 
and  collected  the  waters  of  the  Araguaya,  enters 
the  river  Par&  (which  is  an  arm  of  the  Maranoii, 
or  Amazon)  by  die  s.  side :  [in  tat.  1®  45"  s.] 

TOCAREMA,  a  settlement  df  the  junsate- 
tion  of  Tocaima  and  government  of  Mariquita 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  oe  Granada.  It  is  situate 
in  the  antient  province  of  the  Panches  to  the  w. 
of  Santa  F£,  in  a  ihountainous  and  craggy  dis- 
trict. It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  abounding  in 
sugar-canes,  maize,  yucas^  and  plantains,  and  is 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Ano- 
laima.  It  is  celebrated  for  two  battles  fought 
near  it,  between  the  Spaniards  commanded  by 
Gonzalo  Ximinez  de  Quesada,  aided  b^  the 
Moscas  Indians,  and  the  Panches,  comn^anded  by 
Zaouizazipa,  the  last  king  of  Tunja,  in  1538 ; 
in  tne  first  of  which  engagements  the  latter  were 
victorious,  though  in  the  second  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  ten  leagues 
from  santa  F6. 

TOCARIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  which  runs  into  the  Meta. 

TOCARIGUA,  or  Tari^ua,  an  extensive 
and  pleasant  fibmmi,  or  plain,  of  the  province  of 
Coro  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the 
i,  to.  terminating  to  the  n.  by  the  mountains  of 
Carora.  Its  climate  is  hot,  but  it  abounds  in  ex- 
cellent pastures,  though  uncultivated,  irom  want 
of  population. 

*  TOCATIC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tlaltenango  and  alcoMa 
mayor  of  Colotlan  in  Nueva  Espafia  ;  nearly  a 
league  to  the  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TOCAWNI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  United  States. 

[TOCAYA,  the  principal  village  of  Minas 
Novas,  in  the  provmce  and  government  of  Rio 
de  Janeyro,  in  Brazil.  It  is  S5  leaorues  distant 
from  Tejuco,  in  a  n.  e.  direction.  The  road  thi- 
ther is  parallel  with  the  river  Jigitonhonha, 
which  runs  from  two  to  five  leagues  w.  of  it. 
On  this  road  there  are  numerous  form-houses, 
which  afibrd  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  tra- 
veller to  pa$s  a  night :  they  in  general  belong  to 
persons  resident  in  Tejuco,  where  their  produce 
IS  sold.    Numerous  rivulets  flow  into  the  Jiffi-l 
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Stonhonha  in  this  direction,  in  some  of  which  are 
bund  white  topazes,  more  commonly  known 
here  b^  the  name  otminas  novas :  they  are  pretty 
pellucid  pebbles,  generally  rounded,  tnough 
sometimes  they  occur  perfectly  crystallized,  in 
the  same  form  as  the  yellow  topaz.  Blue  topazes 
and  agua-marinas  are  also  found  here ;  some  of 
the  former  are  of  a  singular  variety,  being  in 
one  part  blue,  and  in  the  other  clear  and  pellucid. 
This  neighbourhood  is  also  noted  for  producing; 
the  beautiful  chryso-beryl,  which  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  higher  orders  of  society  in 
Brazil,  and  in  great  request  among  the  jewellers 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  gems  rarely  occur 
crystallized ;  they  sell  at  considerable  prices  in 
their  rough  state,  and  are  much  more  valued  in 
America  than  in  England,  where,  indeed,  they 
are  little  known,  or  they  would  be  more  highly 
appreciated,  being,  when  polished,  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  very  beautiful. 

To  the  w.  of  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  and  op- 
posite the  village  of  Bom  Successo,  is  the  Ccrro 
of  Sant  Antonio,  a  place  much  famed  for  dia- 
monds, which  are  said  to  be  of  an  indifferent 
quality.  There  are  also  other  parts,  well  known 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  being 
rich  in  these  treasures. 

The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  a 
great  variety  of  the  finest  woods  for  cabinet- 
works ;  also  numerous  fruits,  and  most  exquisite 
vaynilla,  which  grows  spontaneously.  The  land, 
being  less  elevated  than  Cerro  do  Frio,  is  said  to 
be  much  warmer,  and  is  highly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  sugar  and  coffee.  The  plantations 
are  chiefly  of  cotton,  which  is  reputed  to  be  equal 
in  colour  and  quality  to  that  of  Pernambuco. 

Minas  Novas  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ouvidor  of  Villa  do  Princi[X3,  who  goes  thither 
once  a  year  to  settle  disputes,  administer  justice, 
and  discharge  other  duties  belonging  to  his 
office. 

At  Tocaya  the  Jigitonhonha  flows  into  a  larger 
river,  called  Rio  Grande,  which,  taking  an  e. 
direction,  enters  the  sea  in  lat.  16^  20""  s.  near 
Porto  Seguro.  The  current  to  the  sea  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  navigation  from  Tocaya  is  per- 
formed in  six  days.  It  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
commended to  the  government  of  Brazil,  imme- 
diately to  order  a  survey  of  this  river,  which 
might  be  performed  in  one  of  their  launches  in 
two  months  at  little  or  no  expense,  and  were  it 
found  necessary,  a  chain  of  connection  might  be 
established  from  its  mouth  to  Tocaya. 

The  population  of  Minas  Novas  is  thin,  com- 
pared with  its  extent,  but  is  daily  increasing.    It 
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does  not  appear  that  mining  is  the  object  which 
attracts  settlers,  though  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stones  exported,  which  are  found 
only  here,  as  has  been  before  observed. 

where  the  rivers  are  deep  it  is  very  difficult 
to  raise  the  cascalhao  from  their  beds,  in  order 
to  wash  it  for  gold,  &c.;  for  this  purpose  various 
trivial  and  ineffectual  methods  are  practised:  it 
would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor,  as  well  as  of  the  state,  to  have  rafb 
or  boats  constructed,  and  to  adopt  the  machinery 
used  by  the  ballast-heavers  on  the  river  Thames, 
by  means  of  which  the  cascalhao  might  be  raised, 
even  from  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  however  rapid 
were  the  current.  This  machinery  is  highly  to 
be  recommended,  not  only  in  this  district,  but 
throughout  the  mining  country.  Were  a  model 
of  it  made  by  order  of  government,  and  the  re- 
quisite iron-work  pre(^red  in  Kio  de  Janeiro 
(if  necessary),  ana  admitted  into  the  mining 
country,  free  of  duty,  there  would  prohabiy  be 
such  an  increase  of  gold  obtained  by  it,  that  the 
proportionate  augmentation  of  the  royal  fifths 
would  amply  repay  the  expense  of  introdudng 
the  improvement.     Mowers  TraoelsJ] 

[TOCAYMA,  a  city  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  in 
New  Granada.     See  Toe  aim  a.] 

TOCHIMILCO,  a  jurisdiction  and  akahSa 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  four  leagues 
from  e.  to  w,  and  three  in  breadth  from  n.  to  i. 
and  its  population  consists  of  nine  settlements. 
It  is  of  a  soft  and  mild  temperature,  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  fruit,  maize,  and  French-beans, 
and  has  many  fig-trees  contributing  chiefly  to  its 
commerce. 

TocHiMiLco,  the  capital  is  the  settlement  of 
the  same  name,  in  which  dwell  419  fiimilies  of 
Mexican  Indians,  50  of  Spaniards,  82  o{  JStustea^ 
and  44  of  M ulattoes.  It  has  a  convent  of  Fran- 
ciscans, and  is  ^  leagues  to  the  s,  e.  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  19°  lO'  s.  and  long.  274°  45'  w.  The  other 
settlements  are 

Huilango,  Santa  Cruz, 

San  Lucas,  San  Martin, 

Santiago,  San  Antonio  Alponeca 

San  Miguel, 

TOCKAVA,  an  Indian  village  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Chunakanti. 

TOCLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  and 
of  the  district  of  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  its  capital. 

TOCLLACURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Huanta  in  the  same  king- 
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dom  as  the  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
settlement  of  Colcabamba. 

TOCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  of  the  division  and  district  of 
the  Rio  del  Hacha  ;  situate  in  the  road  leading 
to  Maracaibo,  and  to  the  s.  s.  e,  of  the  cttjr  of  the 
Rio  del  Hacha. 

TOCOLUTA,  a  river  of  the  iurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  mat/or  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espana, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  by  the  point  of  Delgada. 

TOCOME,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  or  New  Andalucia,  which 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  savage  Caribe  Indians, 
runs  It.  and  joins  itself  with  the  Hacha  to  enter 
the  Orinoco,  changing  its  name  to  the  Yoby. 

TOCOMOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
Rndcorregimienio  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Hiiambos. 

TOCONAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Atacamo  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former,  belonging  to  the  district  of  tne  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
the  settlement  of  its  capital. 

TOCONOCK,  a  fell  of  the  river  Henebeck 
in  the  province  of  Continent,  one  of  the  four  of 
New  Enarland,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

TOCOTA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese.  •  It  runs  s,  turning  its  course  to 
tf.  and  enters  with  a  large  body  into  the  Pariine. 

TOCOTAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Camana  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chala. 

TOCUYO,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada  ;  situate  between  two  mountains  in  the 
valley  of  this  name,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
near  the  sea-coast,  by  the  point  of  Chiburiche. 
[Its  atmosphere  is  cloudy,  and  its  climate,  though 
rather  cold,  is  wholesome.  It  has  a  convent  of 
Franciscans,  and  another  of  Dominicans.  It 
is  governed  by  a  cabildo.  The  soil  is  adapted 
to  every  sort  of  production,  and  the  wheat  is 
reckoned  the  best  of  the  province.  From  eight 
to  ten  thousand  quintals  are  annually  exported 
to  Baraquisimeto,  Guanou,  San  Philipi,  and 
Caracas.  The  inhabitants  manufecture  here 
blankets  and  other  clothes,  and  they  have  a  tan- 
nery ;  but  their  lucrative  trade  is  in  salt,  which 
they  procure  from  the  salt-pits  of  Coro.  The  po- 
pulation is  computed  at  10,200  souls.  Suicide  is 
remarkably  common  amongst  them.     Tocuyo  is 


183  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Caraccas,  and  58  it.  n.  e.  of 
Truxillo,  in  lat.  9^  25^  s.  and  long.  69°  51^  a?.] 

[Tocuyo,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.  It  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  57  miles  to  the  s.  s.  e.  of  the  river 
Guayeu,  or  Guigues,  and  80  e.  5.  e.  of  Coro.  Its 
source  is  about  43  miles  s.  of  Carora,  and  more 
than  152  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Banagua,  which  is  more  than  40  leagues 
from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  It  fertilizes  the 
neighbouring  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  natu- 
ralty  good,  and  it  also  affords  means  of  trans- 
porting produce ;  but  the  indolence  of  the  Spa- 
niards is  so  great,  that  none  of  the  adjoining  lands 
are  cultivated.] 

Tocuyo,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona  and  government  of  Cuman6,  situate 
on  the  coast,  to  the  w,  of  the  river  Unare. 

TODOS  SANTOS,  a  large,  handsome,  and 
convenient  bay  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  the  same  name,  or  San  Salvador,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil.  It  is  37  miles  long  from  n.  to 
s, ;  its  ^^atest  width  from  e.  to  w.  S7  miles, 
and  its  circumference  is  36.  Its  entrance  is  about 
eight  miles  from  the  point  of  Ta^pipe  to  that 
of  San  Antonio,  its  two  extremities.  In  it  are 
many  bays  for  careening  vessels,  and  many  fer- 
tile islands,  but  on  the  w,  side  are  two  shoals 
laying  on  the  left  as  you  enter,  which  are,  how- 
ever, not  dangerous,  since,  there  being  so  large 
a  distance  between  the  two  aforesaid  points,  a 
sufficient  chasm  is  lefl  for  the  passage  oi  vessels. 
Several  rivers  enter  this  bay ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  six,  called  the  I^araguasu,  Serzipe, 
Jaguaripe^  Matuim,  Paranamerin,  and  Piraja. 

The  hrst  who  discovered  this  bay  was  Chris- 
toval  Jacques,  and  it  began  to  be  peopled  by 
Francisco  Pereira  Cowtino,  by  order  of  King 
Don  Juan  III.  of  Portugal,  he  taking  with  him 
from  that  kingdom  several  persons  of  distinction 
for  the  purpose ;  but  these  were  all  obliged  to 
retire  upon  an  insurrection  of  the 'Topi nambes 
Indians,  and  again  returning  to  their  settlement, 
they  had  the  misfoi*tune  to  encounter  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  Itaparica,  where  they  all  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  on  which  account 
the  right  and  proprietorship  of  the  settlers  fell 
upon .  the  crown,  who  commanded  it  to  be  re- 
peopled,  and  declared  it  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Brazil ;  as  such  there  leaves  it  yearly  a  fleet, 
besides  many  other  vessels  bound  for  Lisbon, 
laden  with  gold,  diamonds,  topazes,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  other  productions  of  immense  profit. 
The  Dutch  gained  possession  of  it  in  1623,  it 
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having  then  belonged  to  the  crown  c^  Spain,  as  and,  like  the  back-flettlers  in  North  America,  thef 
well  as  die  kingdom  of  Portugal  itself,  through  the  forsake  these  plantations  in  a  few  ^ears,  and  pro- 
inheritance  of  Philip  II.;  but  which  was  reco-  oeeding  still  mrther  into  the  interior,  comtiaue  to 
yered  the  following  year,  I6S4,  by  a  powerful  reduce  the  woods  in  the  same  maimer,  by  which 
armament  under  the  command  of  Don  Fredrique  means  a  vast  number  of  trees  is  destroyed  thtt 
of  Toledo.  might  be  converted  to  purposes  of  utiiitj. 

[A  description  of  this  bay  has  been  already         The  surrounding  country  is  in  geBonJ  well 

given  by  Alcedo,  under  article  Santos.   We  have  cultivated,  and  abounds  with  many  large  pkuU- 

not  thought  right  to  suppress  this  account,  it  tions,  the  owners  of  which  employ  from  tiro  to 

being,  although  containing  some  repetition,  per-  three  hundred  slaves,  with  a  proportionaie  huiih 

haps  the  better  one  of  the  two.    We  shall  take  her  of  horses  in  their  sugar  works.     Mai;  of 

this  advantage  of  adding  some  jparticulars  not  these  planters  have  realised  lai^  fortunes,  uid 

contained  in  either,   which  we  nave  collected  built  for  themselves  degant  mansions,  with  disr 

subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  former  ar-  pels  aciyoining.     Here  ttey  reside  widi  their  &ni- 

ticle,  and  which  will  not,  we  believe,  be  unim-  lies,  except  duriitf  the  rainy  season,  when  ths^ 

portant.  ''^Gf ''^  ^  ^"^  ^'^y>  ^^^  Salvador. 
Some  useful  observations  were  made  several        The  natural  productions  and  animals  in  die 

J  ears  ago,  respecting  the  different  kinds  of  tim-  province  of  Todos  Santos  are  similar  to  those  in 

er  emploved  at  this  bay  for  ship-building,  by  the  other  captainships.    Ni^«  (nitrum  futiatm) 

Colonels  dfe  Brito  and  Weinholtz.     The  follow*  is  found  in  great  abundance  towards  ikei.m. 

ing  table,  drawn  up  by  them,  shows  the  gravity  of  the  province ;  it  is  said  to  beof  the  beiCqiiah't/, 

ofa  cubic  foot  of  each,  and  to  what  purposes  and,  if  properly  attended  to,  m^ht  furaisli  a 

they  may  be  most  advantageously  appropriated.  profitable    article    of  comm.erce.    la  Caieira, 

,.  another  district  of  Todos  Santos,  a  piece  oC  native 

Sif«(pfra  mmm,  useful  in  the  construe.       *     ""^  copper,  weighing  2666  pounds,  wwfo^ 

tionofevery  part  of  a  vessel   -    -    -    59    7f  ?««  «^-    }\  ^^  trmismitted  to  the  RojbI 

Pao  de  area,  s^es  for  keels,  stem-  Museum  at  Lisbon,  and  &r  exceeds  in  swe  the 

posts,  ribs,  and  gunwales  .    '-    -    .    66    7  specimens  contained  in  any    other    "E^^f^ 

P^omr«,  for  the  same  purposes      -    -    68    9|  cabinet.    From  Bahia  thew  was  abo  br^^ 

P^gtiim,  for  deck-beams,  &c.     -    -    -    64    3  nearly  about  the  same  period,  a  specimen  of  glo- 

&^wfl,  for  keels,  ribs,  &c.      ...    73    7  ^""^  ^."^"^^  ^C^ 

jSah/amardh,  for  gnn^  .    66    0  6of ii,  WW^-J^m J  with  balh^ 

VinhStko,  for  planki  above  and  below  J^'^.^^'T  ^  ^^^  V"  ^^^!^^  T^ 

water,  floors;  &c.    ......    46    Oi  besides  the  iron,  iw*r  formed  baUs  for  muskets 

Piiftrwtyar,  for  planks,  floors,  &c.    -    -    48    O  *"?  ordnance  ra^ht  be  extracted. 

X^m,  for  yanfc,  masts,  &c.       ...    37    3  ,  In  this  province  there  are  sev«^^ 

Jequiiiba,  for  masts,  top-masts,  yards,  ^wns  besides  the  oipitd;  thcch^^f  of  ^ aie 

^^      .     ........    .444  Jagoanpe,  Amor  Jacobma,  Do  Sitio,  St.  Fran* 

Pao'deoHo  do  vemUlho,  for' the  skme  ^^^  and  Cachoeira.  The  last  of  th«e  pkcej 
puitKMes    -....-..         56     H^^  pleasantly  situated  on  the  baaks  of  a  smaU 

JlL^^JriwA*!!,  for  beams,  po^^  I    68    6  river,  ab<mt  fourteen  leagues  IVom 

Obmdim,     for    bowsprits,    top-masts,  here  that  the  produce  of  the  gold  miiK»  of  tte 

cheeks,  gunwales,  alid  planks       -    '    57    9  ^""^  ««*«»J  ^^  ^^'^  ^  •P?*1.^i.?***^  i.?*^ 

^  '         r  leagues  round  the  couotry,  is  highly  coltivaled 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  trees  which  and  planted  with  tobacco.    Though  moat  of  the 

might  be  adyantajBpeously  employed,  not  only  in  eapimmhips  furnish  asmallcj^uantity  of  this  j^aati 

the  construction  of  ships  and  nouses,  but  for  va-  it  is  in  tne  province  <^Bahia  alone  that  it  is  be* 

rious  other  purposes;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  come  of  consequence  as  an  article  of  oomnuMve. 

that  so  many  of  the  valuable  productions  of  this        About  forty  years  ago  the  stagnation  of  the 

country  are  still  unknown  to  botanists.    On  ao>  exportation  of  tobacco,  on  account  of  tlie  enor- 

count  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  timber,  mous  duties  imposed  upon  it  in  Portugal,  was 

manv  large  woods  in  the  interior  of  the  country  severely  fek  in  this  province,  when  the  gorara- 

are  burnt  down  by  the  inhabitants,  in  order  that  ment  found  it  necessary  to  lighten  them,  on  whick 

they  may  form  plantations  of  maize  and  manioc ;  this  trade  recovered  its  former  vigour.   Beridea] 
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[tbat)  wlucb,  previQUB  to  the  receat  changes,  us^ 
to  be  exported  to  the  mother-countrj  ;  a  consi- 
derable quantity,  of  iaiarior  tobacco* is  annually 
seat  to  the  African  coast,  for  which  they  receive 
yaricHi»  artidcfl  in  return. 

Tobacco,  Brazil  wood,  and  the  produce  of  the 
ffold  and  diamond  mines  were  wholly  monopNolized 
by  the  crown ;  and  fi*oai  the  proliable  estimalee 
given  by  diSev^it  writers  on  the  subject  of  Portu- 
guese finance,  the  revenue  they  derived  from 
uiese  articles  was  very  considerable.  So  care- 
fully, however,  was  tliia  subject  guarded  from  all 
inouiry.  that  it.  was  impossible  to  attain  a  know- 
lea^  of  the  exact  amouiit* 

TiKNigji^tbe  tradetof  Todos  Santos  is  not  eqnal 
ta  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is  nevertheless  con- 
siderable; which,  however,  is  rather  imputable 
to  its  local  advantages  than  to  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  Before  the  irruption  of  the  French 
into  Portugal,  its  principal  trade  was  carried  on 
directly  with  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  Above  fiftv 
large  vessels  were  einployed  in  this  trade,  which 
supplied  the  co^ny  with  European  maAulactureB, 
as  well  as  various  other  commodities,  such  ae 
wine,  flour,  butter,  cbeese,  &c.  In  return  they  were 
freighted  with  tobacco,  lignum  vitas,  mahogany, 
and  various  other.  vnmmIs,  both  for  useful  and  or- 
namental .works;  coflEee^  sugar,  cotton,  a  variety 
of  medicinal  rools^  gums,  and  balsams,  dyeing 
woods,  and  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  the 
juice  of  thecanemi^ced  with  molasses,  but  different 
in  flavourfrom.nMii.  The  shops  in- Rio  de  Janeyro 
are  filled  with  Manchester  fabrics  of  different 
kinds ;  several  of  these  are  likewise  to  bo  foimd 
at  St«  Salvador;  but  the  printed  cottons  most 
conuaonlv  in  use  hnre  are  extremely  coarse,  and 
and  chiefly  of  Lisbon  manufiictnre. 

The  coloaial  trade  of  Todos  Santos  is  also  very 
considerable.  A  great  number  of  vessels  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden  are  employed 
in  it.  They  are  loaded  at  Bahia  with  rum,  sugar, 
earthenware^  British,,  and  German  goods,  salt, 
&c«  These  canroee  are  mostly  disposed  of  in  a 
coatrabaad  traffic  with  the  Spaniai'ds  of  Maldo- 
nado  aiid  Montevideo^  and  for  which  they  are 
paid  in  silver.  They  bring  home  with  them  salt 
Deef  and  hides.  The  beef,  on  their  return,  is 
sold  fay  retail  at  about  two  vintims  a  pound  to 
the  poorer  class  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  the  slaves,  and  for  victualling  the 
shipping. 

Tke  inland  trade,  notwithstanding  the  indo- 
lence of  the  colonists,  is  also  venr  considerable. 
Near  a  thousand  launches,  as  Aicedo  observes, 
and  other  small  craft,  ace  constantly  arriving  in 


the  bay  with  the  various  productions  of  the  inte- 
rior of  their  own  and  the  adjoining  captainships. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
drugs  of  various  kinds,  from  Cachoiera,  rum  and 
oil  from  Itaporica,  wood  of  diflerent  kinds  from 
the  province  of  llheos,  salt  fish  from  Porto 
Seguro ;  cotton,  maize,  sugar,  fire-wood,  &c. 
ftHjm  the  adjacent  woods  and  rivers ;  and  vege- 
tables from  the  more  immediate  confines  of  the  bay. 

The  cotton,  which  here  forms  an  important 
staple  of  trade,  after  being  landed,  is  deposited 
in  a  warehouse  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
where  it  is  sorted,  weighed,  and  made  up  into 
bales  for  exportation.  The  different  qualities 
are  marked  onthe  outside  of  these  packages;  and 
they  remain  in  the  warehouse  till  they  are  dis- 
posed of. 

Foreigners  of  aH  nations  were  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  any  kind  of  participation  in  the 
trade  of  Brazil :  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
ship  colonial  produce  in  Portuguese  bottoms. 
Such  unjust  and  impolitic  restrictions  and  mo- 
nopolies, while  they  deadened  industry,  and 
GhacUed  the  fair  trader,  opened  a  wide  field  for 
smuggling.  Hence  a  great  quantity  of  British 
commodities  were  poured  into  Bahia  and  the 
other  parts  of  Brazilo^  the  Lisbon  traders ;  which 
even  tne  severe  laws,  inflicting  a  heavy  fine  upon 
the  captain  engaged  in  such  trade,  and  transpor- 
tation to  Afiica  for  three  years,  could  not  wholly 
prevent. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of  specie 
in  circulation,  a  great  part  of  their  commerce  is 
conducted  by  barter.  The  people  of  Todos  San- 
tos ai*e  accused  by  some  writers  of  practising  a 
mean  and  knavish  cunning  in  thisir  mercantile 
dealings,  especially  with  strangers,  from  whom^ 
it  is  affirmed,  they  frequently  ask  double  the  price 
the?  will  take;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
endeavour  to  undervalue,  by  every  artifice  in 
their  power,  the  articles  ofllered  to  them  in  ex- 
change. In  a  word,  they  are  represented  as  be- 
ing, with  a  few  exceptions,  wholly  devoid  of  the 
feelings  of  honour,  and  destitute  of  that  common 
sense  of  rectitude  which  ou^t  to  regulate  every 
transaction  between  man  and  man. 

Bxeept  tanning  of  leather,  manufiictures  of 
every  kind  were  expressly  prohibited;  and  so 
strictly  was  this  absurd  law  enforced,  that  a  few 
years  affo  a  cotton-spinner,  who  lately  attempted 
to  establish  ohe  near  St.  Salvador,  was  sent  to 
Ekirope,  and  his  machinery  destroyed. 

The  coast  round  Todos  Santos  abounds  with 
whales ;  only  a  few  large  boats  are,  however, 
employed  in  this  fishery;  and  the  oil  procured] 
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[from  those  which  are  thus  caught  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  consumption  ;  consequently  it  bears 
a  nip^h  price. 

The  military  establishment  in  this  province  is 
on  the  same  footing  as  in  Rio  de  Janeyro,  and 
the  other  captainships  of  Brazil.  The  govern- 
ment is  particularly  strict,  especially  in  »t.  Sal- 
vador and  the  other  cities,  in  having  all  the 
young  men  enrolled  either  to  serve  in  the  regu- 
lars or  in  the  militia.  No  rank,  however  high, 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  exempt  them  ;  even  the  ^ 
Portuguese,  as  soon  as  they  land,  are  liable  to  * 
the  same  law  while  they  remain  in  the  colony, 
though  they  may  be  already  enrolled  to  serve  in 
the  mother-country.  Being  a  member  of  the 
holy  office  does  not  even  appear  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficient protection.  The  capital  of  the  bay  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  is  San  Salvador, 
wnich  see.  The  bay  lies  in  lat.  12^  42^  s,  and 
lonff.  38°  42^  a?.] 

Tones  Santos,  a  settlement  of  the  same  name, 
of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Carangas  in 
Peru,  oelonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  Char- 
cas,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement 
of  Huachacalla. 

Todos  Santos,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tlacotepec  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing 
16  families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees^  and  67  of 
Indians  :  two  leagues  from  its  liead  settlement. 

Todos  Santos,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Acobamba. 

Todos  Santos,  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cho- 
lula  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  17  families 
of  Indians,  and  lies  half  a  league  to  the  n.  of  its 
capital. 

TOES,  a  settlement,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

TOGOBATCHE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  situate  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Albama. 

TOGOSAHATCHEE,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Georgia  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  runs  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  Ocraulgi. 

TOHIKON,  an  Indian  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  an  arm  of  the  Susquehannah. 

TOICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento of  Uuanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Julcarmarca  in  the 
province  of  Angaraes. 

TOJOQUA,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  king- 


dom of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  caipUanthip  of 
the  Rio  Janeyro. 

TOJUCAo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  bay ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Tebiquari,  near  the  coast. 

TOLA,  a  settlement  and  port  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Esmeralaas  in  the  tdn^om 
of  Quito ;  situate  in  an  island  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Bogota. 

TOLCAYUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Pachuca  in  Nueva  &«ina*, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Texa- 
yuca.     It  contains  105  fiimiUes  of  Indians. 

TOLD,  a  settlement  of  the  iskind  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  George. 
TOLEDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento    of  Paria    and    archbishopric  of 
Charcas  in  Peru.    It  has  a  sanctuary  of  our  Lady 
of  Candelaria,  much  frequented  by  the  Indians. 
TOLIMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  Bettie- 
ment  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chi- 
lapa  in  Nueva  Espana,  belonging  to  uie bishopric 
of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.     It  contains  no  &- 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  to  the  w, 
of  its  capital. 

ToLiMAN,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Pedro,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tuzcacuezco  and  alcalAa  mayor 
ofAmula  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  38 
families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  melons,  which 
they  sell  to  the  other  settlements.  It  is  two 
lei^ues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TOLIMANEJO,  a  r  ^ttlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Ixcateopan  and  at- 
caUia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  con- 
tains only  II  families  of  Indmns :  two  leagues 
n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

[TOLLAND,a  county  of  Connecticut,  bounded 
n.  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  s.  by  New  Lon- 
don counhr,  e,  by  Windham^  and  w.  by  Hartford 
county,  it  is  subdivided  into  nine  townships, 
and  contains  13,106  inhabitants,  including  47 
slaves.  A  great  proportion  of  the  county  is 
hilly,  but  the  soil  is  generally  stroi^,  and  good 
for  grazing.] 

[Tolland,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
county,  was  incorporated  in  1715,  and  is  about 
IS  miles  n.  e.  of  Hartford.  It  has  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  court-house,  gaol,  and  SO  or  30 
houses,  compactly  built,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.! 

TOLONTA,  a  mountain  of  the  king'dom  of 
Quito  to  the  w.  it.  w.  of  the  city ;  where  there  is 
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an  excellent  quarry  of  marble  resembling  the 
Grecian,  whicn  was  worked  for  some  time,  but 
is  now  abandoned. 

TOLOUROU,  islands  in  the  N.  Sea,  and 
near  the  coast  of  the  county  of  the  Amazonas, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  this  name. 

TOLOUSE,  or  Tolosa,  a  sea-port  formerly 
called  St.  Peter,  in  the  Royal  Island,  or  Cape 
Breton,  in  N.  America,  at  the  entrance  of  tne 
Strait  of  Fronsac.  It  lies  in  a  kind  of  ^ulf  called 
Little  St.  Peter,  and  the  island  of  this  name  is 
in  front  of  that  of  Maurepas. 

ToLousE,  a  fort  built  by  the  French  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Albama,  which  name  it 
also  has.  It  is  just  at  the  confluence  of  the  Al- 
bama with  the  Cousa,  and  is  50  miles  from  La 
Movila,  and,  by  the  navigation  of  the  river,  180. 

TOLPAN,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Laxa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Vergara. 

TOLTEN,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  rises  from  the  lake  Mallabauquen,  laves 
Villa-Rica,  runs  fi.  and  enters  the  Pacific  Sea, 
after  collecting  the  waters  of  several  other  ri- 
vers, seven  leagues  to  the  w.  of  the  port  of  Im- 
perial, and  forms  a  bay  in  lat.  39^  1 V  s. 

ToLTEN,  some  lakes  of  the  same  kingdom, 
forming  an  arm,  or  waste- water,  of  the  former 
river. 

TOLU,  Santiago  de,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  new  kin^r- 
dom  of  Granada,  founded  by  Pedro  de  Heredia 
in  1534.  It  is  of  a  very  hot  temperature,  but 
healthy,  and  abounding  and  fertile  in  ffrain,  espe^ 
cially  maize,  and  some  trees,  from  wnich  is  ex- 
tracted the  celebrated  balsam  of  Tolu,  so  re- 
nowned for  curing  of  wounds,  and  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce. 
This  town  has  been  several  times  pillaged  by 
English  and  French  pirates.  [It  is  very  near 
the  sea-coast,  55  miles  s.  of  Cartagena,  in  lat. 
8^  32'  n.  and  long.  75°  30-^  ®.] 

ToLU,  another  settlement,  with  the  additional 
title  of  Yieio  (Old),  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment oi  the  former  town ;  situate  IS  miles 
e.  from  the  former,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Pechelin. 

TOLUCA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Espaiia.  Its  district  is  limited,  and 
its  temperature  cold ;  but  it  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  fruits  of  this  climate,  such  as 
maize,  and  beans,  and  barley,  of  which  they 
gather  large  crops  in  a  certain  valley,  and  carry 
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on  a  thriving  commerce.  But  the  most  lucrative 
of  all  arc  its  breeds  of  swine,  which  are  &tted 
for  the  supply  of  Mexico  and  other  provinces. 
Its  population  is  composed  of  17  settlements,  so 
close  to  each  other,  that  none  of  them  are  more 
than  a  league  and  a  half  apart. 

ToLucA,  the  capital,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  nicely  constructed,  with  streets  well  dis- 
posed, and  handsome  squares  and  buildings.  It 
belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  Marauis  of  Valle, 
and  contains  412  families  of  Inaians,  618  of 
Spaniards,  Musteesj  and  Mulattoes,  and  has  four 
convents  of  religious,  namely,  of  S.  Francisco, 
La  Merced,  of  bare-footed  Carmelites,  and  S. 
Juan  de  Dios,  with  an  hospital.  In  its  parish- 
church  is  venerated  an  image  of  Christ  crucified, 
which  was  brought  some  few  years  after  it  was 
made  to  be  disposed  of  by  two  youths,  who  de- 
manded for  it  S3  dollars,  and  which,  whilst  the 
fmrchaser  was  gone  to  fetch  the  money  to  pay 
or  it,  was  left  by  the  said  youths,  who  suddenly 
disappeared.  This  circumstance  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  priest,  who  determined  to  give 
it  a  place  in  the  church,  and  it  is  honoured  yearly 
with  a  grand  feast  and  procession ;  and  it  ap- 

Jiears  that  the  iaith  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
requently  rewarded  by  miracles  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  as  appears  by  authenticated  testimonies,  as 
related  by  Don  Joseph  ViUaseiior,  and  Sanchez 
in  his  Teatro  Americano. 

[Humboldt  describes  this  city  as  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  porphyry  mountain  of  San  Miguel  de 
Tutucuitlalpilcd,  in  a  valley  abounding  with 
maize  and  maguey  (agave).  He  calculates  its 
height  at  2687  metres,  or  8813  feet. 

It  is  19  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  19^  16^ 
w.  and  long.  99^  21' 30"^  a>.] 

The  other  settlements  of  its  district  are  the 
following : 

Santa  Ana,  San  Francisco, 

San  Juan,  San  Pablo, 

San  Geronimo,  San  Christoval, 

San  Pedro,  San  Andres, 

San  Mateo,  Tecaxic, 

San  Lorenzo,  S.  Buenaventura, 

San  Bartolome,  San  Antonio, 

Capultitlan,  OstotitLin, 

Santa  Cruz,  Cacamoloatlan. 

[TOM's  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  which  sepa- 
rates the  towns  of  Dover  and  Shrewsbury.] 

[TOMACO,  a  large  river  of  Popayan,  and 
Tierra  Firme,  S.  America,  about  nine  miles  n.  e. 
of  Galla  Isle.  About  a  league  and  a  half  within 
the  river  is  an  Indian  town  of  the  same  name, 
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and  but  small,  the  inhabitants  of  which  commonly 
supply  small  vessels  with  provisions,  when  they 
put  in  here  for  refreshment.] 

TOM  AH  AVE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corre^imiento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

[TOMAHAWK  Island,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Pa- 
taenia,  is  24  miles  n,  e,  of  Seal's  Bay.] 

TOMALA,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ixtla- 
huaca  and  akaldia  mat/or  of  Coliroa  in  Nueva 
Espaila.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  situate  at 
the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  and  inhabited  by  30  ik- 
milies  of  Indians :  one  league  to  the  s.  of  its 
head  settlement 

TOMALTEPEC,  Santo  Domiwgo  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Cuilapa  and  alcaldta  mayor  of  Quatro  Villas,  in 
the  same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  74 
families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds,  fruits,  and 
coal,  and  cuttins^  of  wobd.  It  is  two  leagues  to 
the  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TOMANGA,  a  settlefnent  of  the  province 
and  correscimiento  of  Vilcas  Huaman  in  Peru; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of 
Chuschi. 

TOMATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the 
town  of  La  Purificacion  in  Nueva  Espana;  situ- 
ate four  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea  and 
port  of  Chametlan,  the  population  of  which  is 
occupied  in  watching  vessels  that  may  appear 
off  tne  coast,  and  are  constantly  the  first  to  see 
the  galleon  which  comes  from  the  Philippines. 
It  is  eight  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

TOMATLY,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina ;  situate  on 
the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Eu- 
phasee. 

TOMAVELAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

[TOMBA  River,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  is  be- 
tween theport  of  Hilo  and  the  river  of  Xuly  or 
Chuly.  There  is  anchorage  in  this  river  in 
20  fathoms,  and  clean  ground.    Lat.  17*^6(K  s,'] 

[TOMBIGBEE  River,  is  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Creeks  and  Chactaws.  Above  the 
junction  of  Alabama  and  Mobile  rivers,  the  latter 
IS  called  the  Tombigbee  river,  from  the  fort  of 
Tombigbee,  situate  on  the  w.  side  of  it,  about 
96  miles  above  the  town  of  Mobile.  The  source 
of  this  river  is  reckoned  to  be  40  leagues  higher 
up,  in  the  country  of  the  Chickasaws.  The  fort 
of  Tombigbee  was  captured  by  the  British,  but 
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abandoned  by  tliem  in  1767.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  sloops  and  schooners  about  35  leagues 
above  the  town  of  Mobile :  130  American  fami- 
lies are  settled  on  this  river,  that  have  been 
Spanish  'subjects  since  1783.] 

[TOME,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres; 
situate  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Uruguay,  in  lat. 
28°  32^  4fK^  5.  and  long.  55<»  bT  ^3''  w. J 

[Tome,  S.    See  St.  Thomas.] 

TOME,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  pay  of  Concepcion,  little  frequentei 
and  insecure. 

TOMEBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popay&n,  in  the  new  kbgdom 
of  Granada. 

TOMECBE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Carolina  in  N.  America. 

TOMEPAMPA,  a  small  arid  poor  settlement 
of  Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  f. 
part.  It  was  celebrated  in  former  times  for  the 
sumptuous  edifices  it  had  in  it  belonging  to 
the  incas,  and  especially  a  magnificent  temple 
which  they  had  built  and  dedicated  to  the  Sua, 
of  which  the  vestiges  still  remain. 

ToMEPAMPA,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Condesuyos  of  Are- 
quipa  in  Peru. 

TOMEPENDA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  in  a  beautiful,  de- 
lightful plain  at  the  junction  of  three  large  ri* 
vers,  namely,  the  Chachapoyas,  Chinchipe,  and 
Mar&non.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist  tempera- 
ture, but  very  fertile,  abounding  in  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, honey,  and  wild  wax,  and  is  surrounded 
with  thick  woods.    It  is  in  lat.  b""  38^  1%"^  s. 

TOMIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  whid 
were  held  bj^  the  regular  company  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  province  of  Taraumam  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcay^a ;  situate  46  leagues  to  the .».  $. «. 
of  the  real  of'^  mines  of  Chiguagua. 

TOMIDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  oo  the 
shore  ancJ  at  the  source  of  the  river  Pez. 

TOMINA,  a  province  and  corregimimk^  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru ;  bounded  n.  by  the  ^reat 
valley  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  province  of  mis- 
que,  e.  by  the  territories  of  the  infidel  Chirigua- 
nos  Indians,  5.  by  the  province  of  Ponmbamba, 
and  1.  w,  and  zt,  by  that  of  Yamparaes.  It  is  2i 
leagues  in  length  from  n.  to  s.  and  70  in  circun* 
ference.  Its  temperature  is  hot,  and  in  some  of 
its  valleys  excessively  so.    In  it  are  some  sogai^ 
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e^ne  estates,  the  plants  of  which  are  accustomed 
to  last  thirty  years.  In  its  lofty  parts  are  bred 
large  and  small  cattle,  and  some  norses. 

The  riyers  which  water  this  proyinoe  are 
small,  aiid,  united,  form  one  called  El  Do- 
rado, which  runs  to  the  e.  It  is  also  trayersed 
and  irrigated  in  some  degree  by  the  riyer 
Grande*  which  diyides  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  at  the  e.  side  of  which 
it  giyes  a  turn  so  as  to  incorporate  itself  with  the 
Marmore.  In  the  district  of  Magocaya  are  two 
considerable  lakes,  and  in  that  of  the  cUracy  of 
Villar  many  irruptions  haye  been  experienced 
from  the  Chiriguanos,  notwithstanding  a  bulwark 
formed  by  many  friendly  settlements  of  Indians, 
who  are  in  strict  alliance,  and  who  consist,  at 
the  present  time,  of  Christians  to  the  number  of 
100,  Hying  dispersed  in  their  small  estates,  and 
being  instructed  in  their  fiuth  by  a  priest  ap- 

Eointed  through  the  yigilance  of  the  diocesan, 
lefore  coming  to  these  settlements  there  is  one 
of  Chanaes  Indians,  who,  flying  from  the  servi- 
tude of  the  Chiriguanos,  sought  permission,  in 
the  year  1746,  to  establish  theroselyes  there,  of- 
fering themselves  to  become  Christians,  but 
which,  to  the  present  hour,  has  never  been  effected. 

In  one  of  the  estates,  called  Olopo,  of  the 
district  of  the  town  of  Tomina,  the  inhabitants 
are  notorious  for  bein§^  of  a  pigmy  race,  and  all 
of  them  are  ^icted  with  tumours  in  the  throat, 
which  causes  them  to  look  hideous.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  province  amount  to  IS,000.  The 
capital  is  the  town  of  its  name,  about  55  miles 
e.  from  Chusiqusaca,  or  La  Plata,  and  when 
there  was  a  corregidor,  he  resided  in  it,  and  held 
a  repartimiento  of  31^067  dollars,  paying  an  aka- 
vala  of  S48  annually. 

[TOMISCANING,  orToMMisKAMAiN,  alake 
of  N.  America,  which  sends  its  waters  s.  e. 
through  Ottawas  river  into  Lake  St.  Francis,  in 
St.  Lawrence  river.  The  line  which  separates 
Upper  from  Lower  Canada,  runs  up  to  this  lake 
by  a  line  drawn  due  n,  until  it  strikes  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  New  Britain.] 

TOMOCORO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada ;  situate  within  the  lake,  on  the 
c.  side. 

TOMOLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of 
the  district  of  the  former,  and  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Calccha. 

TOMONIMES,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  Brazil,  who  dwell  near  the 
river  Paranayba,  and  to  the  w.  of  the  province 
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and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo.  The  Portu- 
guese, on  various  occasions,  have  put  them  to 
the  rout,  destroying  their  villages,  but  were 
never  able  to  subject  them.  They  are  cruel  and 
treacherous.  The  principal  settlement  is  called 
Morogagen. 

[TOMPSONTOWN,  a  village  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  in  Mifflin  Countj^,  containing  about  a 
dozen  houses.    It  is  22  miles  from  Lewistown.] 

TOMULA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^miento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Calccha. 

TONACATEPEC,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaUSa  mayor  of  Tepozcolula  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  16  families  of  In- 
dians, who  occupy  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  cochineal. 

ToNACATEPEc,  another  settlement,  in  the 
province  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Salvador  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

TONACUSTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Huipuxtla  and  alcal- 
Aa  mayor  of  Tepetango  in  Nueva  Elspana.  It 
contains  65  fitmilies  of  Indians. 

TONAGUI,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tocontepec  and  alcaUHa 
mayor  of  Yillalta  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  contains 
31  families  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  to  the 
e.  of  its  capital. 

TONALA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcalAa  mayor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia  and  bishopric 
of  Guadalaxara.  Its  jurisdiction  is  very  limited 
and  reduced,  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  only 
two  head  settlements,  and  it  is  scantily  suppliea 
with  productions;  these  consisting  of  merely 
some  seeds  and  fruits  of  the  country.  The  tem- 
perature is  cold. 

Ton  ALA,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  in  whicn  is  a  convent  of  the  religious 
of  S.  Augustine.    Its  population  is  composed  of 
25  or  SO  families  of  Afustees  and  Mulattoes,  and 
84  of  Indians  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
maize;    but  its  principal  commerce  is  in  the 
making  of  earthenware,  with  which  it  supplies 
other  jurisdictions.     It   is   four   leagues  from 
Guadalaxara.    The  two  aforesaid    settlements 
are  San  Pedro  and  San  Martin. 

ToNALA,  another  settlement,  the  head  settle- 
ipent  of  the  district  of  the  jurisdiction  and  o/- 
caldia  mayor  of  Guajuapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  its  population  is 
composed  of  20  families  of  Spaniards,  Musteesy 
and  Kf  ulattoes.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious 
of  S.  Domingo,    Fifteen  settlements  of  its  dis^ 
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trict  make  their  chief  commerce  by  their  breeds 
of  mats,  and  cultivating  seeds  and  some  cochi- 
neal, the  latter  of  which  is  fomid  principally  in 
the  settlements  nighest  to  La  Misteca ;  but  the 
greatest  emolument  arises  from  the  tallow  and 
hides  of  cattle  which  are  slaughtered.  It  is  58 
leaflfues  to  the  e.  s.  e.  of  Mexico. 

ToNALA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tabasco,  called  by  others  Toneladas, 
which  enters  the  N.  Sea. 

TONALTEPEC,  Santo  Domingo  de,  a  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mm/or  of 
Yanguitian  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former. 
It  contains  64  families  of  Indians,  who  employ 
themselves  in  making  earthenware.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the 
zc.  of  its  capital. 

TONAMECA,  Santta  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  ths  alcaldia  mayor  of  Huamelula  in  Nii- 
eva  Espana.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  and  un- 
healthy temperature ;  its  population  is  composed 
of  36  families  of  Indians,  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
two  small  ports,  called  Escondido  and  Santo  An- 

f^el.     This  settlement  is  scarce  of  water,   and 
ies  three  leagues  from  that  of  Pochutla. 

TONANCHIN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cholula  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It 
contains  26  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  half  a 
lea^^ue  s,  of  its  capital. 

TONATICHE,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tlaltenango  and  al' 
caldia  mayor  of  Colotlan  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  is  seven  leagues  n,  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TONATICO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Escateopan  and  (dcaldia  mayor  of 
Tecpotitlan  in  the  same  kingdom,  and  of  the 
bishopric  of  Guadalaxara,  11  leagues  s.  w.  of  its 
capital. 

TONAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tuzcacuzco  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Amola,  or  Amula,  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  13  families  of  Indians  and  six  of^  Mu- 
lattoes,  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  working  at 
the  sugar-engines,  called  San  Juan  and  San  An- 
tonio. In  its  district  are  some  estates  in  which 
they  breed  horses  and  cows.  It  is  five  leagues 
n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TON  AY  AN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tlacolula  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Xalapa  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former;  situate  on  a  declivity  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  those  parts, 
from  one  of  which  it  takes  its  name,  signifying, 
in  the  Mexican  idiom,  a  place  where  the  rays  of 
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the  sun  shine  early.  This  is  the  most  ancieut 
place  of  the  jurisdiction,  although,  with  the  rest, 
it  is  at  present  in  a  great  state  of  dcea^.  It  con- 
tains S73  families  of  Indians,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded those  of  the  three  wards  annexed  to  its 
curacy,  and  they  gain  their  livelihood  bv  spin- 
ning pita  (thread),  and  sowing  maize,  French- 
beans,  and  some  fruits.  It  is  two  leagues  and  a 
half  to  the  w.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TONAYA  RIBO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vincc  and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  pait 
of  it  possessed  oy  the  French ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Sinawary. 

[TONDELO,  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
of  Campeachy,  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  15  miles  due  w,  of  St.  Annes,  and  34 
e.  of  Guasickwalp.  It  is  navigable  for  baizes 
and  other  vessels  of  from  30  to  60  tons,  j 

[TONEWANTO,  the  name  of  a  creek  and 
Indian  town,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  New- York. 
The  creek  runs  a  w,  course  and  enters  Niagstra 
river  opposite  Grand  Island,  eight  miles  n,  of 
Fort  Ene.     It  runs,  owing  to  its  winding  course, 
about  40  miles,  and  is  navigable  28  mues  from 
its  mouth.     The  town  stands  on  its  5.  side,  18 
miles  from  Niagara  river.    Also  the  Indian  name 
of  Fishing  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario  J 

[TONGATABOO,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  about  60  miles  in  circuit, 
but  rather  oblong,  and  widest  at  the  e.  end.  It  has 
a  rocky  coast,  except  to  the  n.  side,  which  is  full 
of  shoals  and  islands,  and  the  shore  is  low  and 
sandy.     It  furnishes  the  best  harbour  or  anchor- 
ag^e  to  be  found  in  these  islands.    The  island  is 
ail  laid  out  in  plantations,  between  which  are 
roads  and  lanes  for  travelling,  drawn  in  a  vei^ 
judicious  manner  for  opening  an  easy  commum- 
cation  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another. 
In  lat.  21°  9'  s.  and  long.  174°  46''  w.     Variation 
of  the  needle,  in  1777,  was  9°  53'  e.J 

TONGOI,  a  port  of  the  S.  Sea,  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Coquimho 
and  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  is  small  and  oi  shal- 
low bottom,  formed  by  the  river  of  its  name,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  same  into  the  sea.  []It  is  22 
miles  5.  s,  w.  of  its  capital,  in  lat.  30^  17^  sJ] 

The  above  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  runs  s.  to  enter  the  sea. 

TONGORA',  a  small  port,  unsheltered  and  of 
shallow  bottom,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  corregimicnto  of  Piura  and  kingdom  of  Peru, 
and  is  five  leagues  from  Sechura,  towards  the 


w.  s,  w.  On  the  w.  is  a  small  island  servings  as  a 
shelter  to  a  few  fishermen's  craft  accustomed  to 
anchor  there.     In  its  market  there  are    often 
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found  quantities  of  the  fish  called  sea-wolves. 
In  lat.  5°  4r  s. 

ToNGORA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  Sea,  in 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Piura  and 
kingoom  of  Peru. 

TONGOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Canchas. 

ToNGos,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Huanta,  of  the  same  kingdom. 

TONIATA,  a  settlement  of  the  Iroques  In- 
dians, in  the  province  and  government  of  Canada, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Catarucky,  to  the  e.  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

TONIBAI,  a  dry  port  of  the  gpreat  sierra  of 
Siricagui  in  the  province  and  government  of  So- 
nora,  being  very  dangerous  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. The  sierra  runs  for  the  space  of  SO  leagues 
to  the  It.  w,  of  the  river  Gila,  and  is  20  leagues 
distant  from  the  same.  It  is  eight  leagues  wide, 
and  on  its  top  there  are,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  many  who  have  visited  it,  and  lived 
amongst  the  gentile  Indians  there,  many  indi- 
cations of  rich  silver  mines.  Nature  has  crowned 
this  sierra  with  frightful  crags,  which  serve  as  a 
bulwark  and  defence  to  the  Apaches  Indians, 
who  rush  out  from  their  safe  retreat  to  pillage 
and  destroy  passengers.  It  abounds  greatly  in 
magueyesy  of  which  is  made  a  certain  mixture, 
being  a  spirit  distilled  from  tlie  leaves  of  those 
herbs.  It  produces  also  various  kinds  of  seeds 
and  wild  fruits,  which  serve  as  food  for  those 
barbarians.  We  are  indebted  for  the  accounts 
received  of  this  country  to  a  Spaniard,  native  of 
Sonora,  who  was  taken  by  the  Apalaches  Indians 
in  the  year  1746,  and  who  had  the  fortune  to 
effect  his  escape. 

[TONICAS.    See  Point  Coupee.] 

ToNiCAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Mississippi. 

TONiCHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situ- 
ate on  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Hia- 
qui. 

TONKTON,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroques  Indians  in  Canada.  It 
is  formed  by  many  small  ones  of  the  river  Se- 
necas  to  the  s.  of  the  great  Lake  Ontario. 

TONLI,  a  small  island  of  the  Lake  Ontario  in 
the  territory  and  country  of  the  N.  Iroques  In- 
dians ;  situate  close  to  the  n.  coast. 

TONLO,  a  settlement  of  coloured  Indians 
in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Tacunga 
and  kingdom  of  Quito,  situate  in  the  mountains 
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inhabited  by  the  same  nation,  frdm  whom  the 
settlement  take  its  name. 

TONNAGANE,  or  Nontaunagane,  a  ri- 
ver  of  the  province  and  government  of  Canada, 
which  runs  n.  and  enters  Lake  Superior,  between 
the  rivers  Sable  and  Original. 

TONNAUTE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  in  the 
territory  and  country  of  the  Iroques  Indians, 
in  the  same  country  and  province  as  the  former ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  tne  Lake  Ontario,  at  the 
mouth  by  which  enter  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Quento. 

TONNE-GRAND,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana  in  the  part  possessed 
by  the  French. 

TONNELIERS,  a  small  isle  of  the  S.  Sea, 
in  the  bay  of  the  Malvine  or  Falkland  Isles. 

TONN ERRE,  some  islands  of  the  n.  coast  of 
Lake  Superior  in  Canada.  They  are  numerous, 
and  all  small.  ' 

ToNNERRE,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron, 
between  the  strait  of  Michilimackinac  and  the 
Bay  of  Saguinam. 

ToNNERRE,  a  large  bay  on  the  coast  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  in  the  same  province  and  govern- 
ment. 

TONO,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Chanco 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Strait  of  Chimbarongo. 

TONOE,  a  settlement  of  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Pibinco. 

TONORO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumand.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Bergantin,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Guanipa. 

T0NR6QUIN0,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva 
Andalucia.  It  rises  from  Lake  Icupa,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Paragua. 

[TONTI,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Lake 
D'Urfe,  at  the  e.  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  is 
within  the  British  territories ;  11  miles  n.  e.  of 
Point  au  Goelans,  and  12  w.  of  Grand  Island, 
having  several  isles  between  it  and  the  latter.] 

[ToNTi,  or  ToNTY,  a  river  which  empties 
through  the  n.  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  S2  miles  w. 
by  91.  of  Riviere  a  la  Barbue.] 

[TONTORAL,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  Chile  in 
S.  America,  64  miles  to  the  n.  of  Guasca  or 
Huasco,  and  in  lat.  87®  27^  s.J 

TONUA,  a  settlement  of  the  nation  of  the 
Panataguas  Indians,  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of  Gua- 
nuco  in  Peru;  founded  in  1631  by  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de 
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la  Concepcion.  It  is  the  principal  settlement  of 
such  as  are  formed  in  these  parts  of  converted 
Indians. 

TONUSCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  vallev  of  Guaca,  and 
runs  in  the  shape  of  an  S  to  the  e.  to  enter  the 
Cauca,  opposite  the  capital  of  the  province. 

[TOOBAUAI,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in 
the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles  across  in  any  part.    In  lat.  S3°  25^  s.  and 

long.  149^  Q3'  W.J 

[TOOSCHCONDOLCH,  an  Indian  villaffe 
on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  America,  of  considerablo 
importance  in  the  fur-trade ;  situated  on  a  point 
of  land  between  two  deep  sounds,  opposite  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island.] 

[TOOTOOCH,  a  small  low  island  in  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  it.  to.  coast  of  N.  America,  on  the 
e.  side  of  which  is  a  considerable  Indian  village ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  wear  a  garment  appa- 
rently composed  of  wool  and  hair,  mostly  white, 
well  fabricated,  and  probably  by  themselves.^ 

TOPACURO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brasil,  which  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Josari  and  the 
Iguai-asu. 

TOPAGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granadhi ;  situate  in  the  ancient  territory  of  So- 
gamoso.  It  is  of  an  extremely  cold  temperature, 
and  subject  to  bleak  winds,  being  situate  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  but  it  is  very  fertile  and  abundant 
in  wheat,  maize,  papas^  and  other  fruits  of  a  cold 
climate,  as  also  in  cattle,  of  the  wool  of  which 
the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  150,  make  va- 
rious sorts  of  clothings:  the  Indians  also  amount 
to  150.  This  settlement  is  surrounded  with 
mountains  and  woods ;  it  was  large  and  rich^  but 
has  now  fallen  into  great  decay  and  poverty.  It 
is  eight  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Tunja,  and  very  close 
to  the  settlements  of  Mongui  and  To^raoso. 

TOPAIPA,  a  settlement  of  the  .jurisdiction 
and  district  of  the  city  of  La  Palma,  m  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former. '  It  is  very 
reduced  and  poor,  of  a  hot  temperature,  and 
yields  only  some  productions  peculiar  to  such  a 
climate. 

TOPANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  car" 
regimierUo  of  Canete  in  Peru,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  sea  close  to  that  of  Herbal. 

TOPANAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
but  little  known,  who  live  in  the  woods  bordering 
upon  the  river  Yetau  of  the  country  of  the 
Amazonas. 
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T0APAY06,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indiam 
of  the  province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas, 
who  dwell  to  the  s.  of  the  river  of  this  name 
amongst  the  missions  of  the  Portuguese  Carme- 
lite fathers,  between  the  river  Madeira  and  that 
of  Topayos,  to  which  they  give  the  name,  to- 
wards the  w.  and  between  the  river  Topayos  and 
the  Xingu  to  the  e..  This  nation  was  rorroerijr 
very  numerous,  but  the  constant  wars  with  the  Por- 
tuguese have  contributed  greatly  to  its  diminu- 
tion :  it  was  most  warlike,  and  maintained  itself 
solely  by  fishing  and  the  chase.  [We  have  alreadj 

Siven  a  copious  description  of  these  Indians  im- 
er  the  article  Tapuyes,  which  see.] 

Topayos,  a  settlement  or  viUage  of  tbe  Por- 
tuguese in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Para 
and  kingdom  of  Brazil,  on  the  shore  oi  the  river 
of  its  name,  and  near  the  mouth,  where  it  enters 
the  Maranon. 

Tapayos,  the  aforesaid  river,  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  that  kingdom  ;  it  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  and  mines  of  the  surrounding 
territory,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Maranon  on  the 
t.  side,  in  lat.  2^  56^^  s.  bein^  one  of  the  largest 
streams  by  which  that  river  is  replenished.  [See 
Tapoyaes.  1 

TOPEHUE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Sinaloa  and  kingdom  of  Nu< 
eva  Espana. 

TOrIA,  Sierra  de,  a  cordittera  of  very  high 
mountains  in  Nueva  EJspana.    It  runs  from  n.  to 
s.  more  than  150  leagues  from  New  Mexico  to 
the  city  of  Guadalaxara,  and  is  more  than  thirty 
broad.     Its  elevation  is  such  as  to  be  comparable 
only  with  the  sierra  of  the  Andes  in  Peru,  and 
in  it  are  to  be  seen  many  chasms  which  cannot 
be  looked  at  without  horror.    The  whole  of  this 
sierra  is  coveredwithpinesof  an  amazing  height 
and  bulk,  and  so  thicK  as  to  be  impenetrable  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.    It  enjoys  different  tempe- 
ratures, for  in  its  higher  parts  the  cold  is  into- 
lerable, getting  more  mila  in  proportion  as  jou 
descend  the  skirts  of  the  mountains.     From  tbe 
same  heights  fall  down    many    rivers,    whidi, 
united,  run  towards  the  w.  and  enter  tbe  S.  Sea, 
others  falling  by  the  e.  into  the  N.  Sea.     These 
rivers  become   amazingly  swelled  at  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  on  Ae  sierra^  where  it  oftoi 
lays,  upwards  of  a  month,  more  than  two  yards 
deep.    The  largest  of  these  rivers  are  the  Na* 
sas,   the  Papasquiaro,  and  the  Ahorcadoa,  tke 
which  form  a  great  lake.    The  rains  fall  here 
continually  from  the  month  of  June  to  Septem« 
ber,-  and  then  they  exhibit  a  grand  and  alarming 
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sight,  fbr  tbey  fipread  tfiemseWes  wHh  exoessiTe 
rapidity  over  a  space  of  two  or  three  leaffues, 
causing  a  distressing  inundation,  to  which  is 
added  the  plague  o^  an  intolerable  number  of 
mosquitoes. 

There  are  several  trees  in  its.  woods  producing 
wild  fruit)  and  there  are  breeds  o(  guacamajfofj 
very  beautiful  through  their  vari -coloured  plu* 
mage ;  carpenter-birds,  who  are  fond  of  boring 
holes  in  the  firs,  in  which  tb^y  deposit  their  food 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  corrupting;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  what  extreme  pains  are  re- 
quired by  any  one  to  dislodge  <it  from  its  place  of 
security.  Here  also  are  great  flocks  of  pea« 
hens,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  birds,  with 
some  royal  eagles.  No  less  are  there  found 
some  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears,  lions,  and  tirers, 
which  with  difficulty  are  killed  by  the  Indians 
for  their  hides,  with  which  to  adorn  themselves ;  and 
besides  these,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  squirrels. 

This  sierra  has  some  very  rich  silver-mines, 
which  at  first  yielded  at  the  average  of  one  mark 
of  silver  for  every  quintal  of  earth.  It  was  this, 
indeed,  that  allureu  the  Spaniards  to  eater  these 
terrific  wilds,  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  no  other 
inducement  could  have  had  any  effect,  for,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  have  seen  them,  their  horrors  are 
such  as  to  beggar  all  description.  They  were 
nevertheless  inhabited  by  several  barbarous  na- 
Jions  of  Indians,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of 
the  name  of  the  sierra  itself,  amount  whom  the 
Jesuits  entered  in  the  year  1590,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  them  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 
The  chief  of  these  missionaries  was  the  father 
Andres  de  Tapia,  who  succeeded  in  convei*ting 
many,  and  reducing  them  to  a  civilized  settle- 
ment ;  and  it  was  by  such  means  that  the  Spa- 
niards first  be^an  to  establish  themselves,  and 
to  work  the  mines,  the  which  have  been  subse- 
quently abandoned  through  the  excessive  cost  of 
carrying  materials  to  so  gpreat  a  distance.    So 

S^reat  was  the  spiritual  fruit  that  rewarded  the 
abours  of  the  missionaries,  that  in  the  year 
1640,  they  had  converted  more  than  50,000  souls, 
according  to  iather  Andres  de  Rivas,  who  dwelt 
there  for  many  years,  and  wrote  the  history  of 

the  country. 

TOPILTEPEC,  San  Pablo  db,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tepal- 
caltepec  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva 
Elspana ;  situate  at  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  head  settlement  by  the  5. 
part.    It  contains  34  Indian  families. 

TopiLTEPEc,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Pedro,  in  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Yan- 
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Eiithn  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  104 
milies  of  Indians,  with  those  in  the  wards  of 
its  district,  where  there  are  many  fitrms,  in  which 
they  cultivate  maize  and  other  seeds.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  and  two  leagues  and  a  half 
from  its  capital.. 

TOPINAMBARANAS,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

ToPiNAMBARANAS.  This  rivcr  rises  in  the 
territory  of  the  Matayas  Indians,  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Maranon. 

TOPINAMBES,  a  seUlement  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese;  situate  in  an  island  in  the  river 
Marafion,  on  its  lefl  shore,  and  towards  the  s. 
where  the  Portuguese  have  built  a  fort  fbr  its 
defence. 

TopiNAMBEs,  or  TopiNAMBos,  a  barbarous 
nation  of  Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Parfi.  They 
dwelt  opposite  the  islands  of  the  river  Maranon, 
fi*om  its  mouth  to  the  Strait  of  Pauxis,  and  tra- 
vellers have  recounted  a  thousand  fables  of  them. 
The  greater  part  of  them  have  now  retired  into 
the  mountains  and  woods  towards  the  s,  very  few 
remaining  in  the  Portuguese  territory.  They 
were  formerly  very  warlike,  and  laid  down  the 
law  to  other  nations. 

[These  Indians  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  and 
of  a  lighter  complexion  than  their  more  northern 
nei^hlK>urs,  who  are  not,  however,  so  dark  as  the 
Afncan  ne^^es  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude. 
The  Topmambis  resemble  them  in  their  flat 
noses,  wnich  being  esteemed  a  beauty,  are  pro- 
duced by  art,  during  infancy.  The  hair  of  their 
head,  which  is  black,  is  long  and  lank ;  but,  like 
the  Tapuyers,  they  have  no  hair  on  their  faces  or 
any  part  of  the  body.] 

TopiNAMBEs,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  river 
Maranon,  inhabited  by  the  nation  of  Indian!^«of 
the  same  name.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  those 
islands,  being  of  60  leagues  in  length,  with  a  veiy 
fertile  and  agreeable  territory. 

TOPLIQ  UILLOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espaiia; 
it  enters  the  N.  Sea  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tonala  and  Santa  Ana. 

TOPO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Muzo,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Tunja 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.  It  is  celebrated 
for  there  having  been  found  in  it  a  miraculous 
image  of  our  Lady  of  Los  Dolores,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  with  great  indefatigability  by 
a  certain  priest  to  Santa  F6,  to  be  placed  in  the 
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cathedral :  it  is  there  treated  with  singular  de- 
votion, and  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  &ithful 
in  their  necessities.  This  settlement  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  that  of  I  toco,  and  much  re- 
duced and  poor. 

Topo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  by  the  n.  part 
into  the  Pastaga  between  those  oi  Topillo  and 
Verde. 

TOPOCALMA,  a  lar^  abundant  river  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Santiago :  it  passes  near  this  city, 
and  disembogues  itself  into  the  Pacific  near  Val- 
paraiso :  in  iat.  33°  3V  s. 

TOPSAN,   a   settlement  of  the   province  of 
Continent,  one  of  those  of  New  England,  in  the  . 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  coast  near  the 
river  Amariscoggin. 

TOPSFIELD,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Essex 
and  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  tne  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  n,  part,  pleasantly 
situate  halfway  between  Reading  and  Rowley. 
[It  is  eight  miles  w.  of  Ipswich,  and  27  n.  of 
JBoston.] 

[TOPSHAM^  a  township  of  Vermont,  in 
Orange  County,  w.  of  Newbury,  adjoining.  It 
is  watered  by  some  branches  of  Wait's  river,  and 
contains  1&2  inhabitants.] 

[TopsH  AM,  a  township  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
in  Lincoln  County,  32  miles  in  circumference, 
and  more  than  25  miles  is  washed  by  water.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  n*  w.  by  Little  Kiver ;  n.  by 
Bowdoin,  and  Bowdoinham ;  e.  by  Cathance  and 
Merry  Meeting  Bay ;  s.  and  5.  w.  by  Amariscc^gin 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Brunswick  in  Cum- 
berland County.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  826 
souls,  and  they  live  in  such  easy  circumstances, 
that  none  have  ever  been  so  poor  as  to  solicit 
help  from  the  parish.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1764.  A  few  English  attempted  to  settle  here  in 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  were  cut  off  by  the 
natives.  Some  families  ventured  to  settle  in  this 
hazardous  situation  in  1730 ;  from  which  period, 
until  the  peace  of  1763,  the  inhabitants  never 
felt  wholly  secure  from  the  natives.  It  is  25 
miles  s.  by  w.  of  HallowclL] 

TOQUA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Tennessee. 

TOQUELLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Arica  in.  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Taena. 
TOQUEPANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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and  carregmiettto  of  PaucarcoUa  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  Uie  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Huan- 
cane 

TOQUERAGUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada :  it  runs  s,  s.  e,  and 
enters  the  Casanare  at  the  settlement  of  San 
Ignacio. 

TORACARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chayanta  or  Charcaa  ia  Peru, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  So- 
raya. 

TORATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Moquehua  in  Peru,  in  which  is 
venerated  an  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  La  Purificacion,  to  whose 
festival  the  people  flock  in  great  numbers  from 
the  neighbouring  provinces. 

TOKAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Soraya. 

[TORUAY,  a  town  on  the  e.  coast  o(  Nova, 
Scotia ;  22  miles  s.  w.  of  Roaring  Bull  Island, 
and  100  n.  e.  of  Haliiax.] 

ToRBAY,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, between  the  points  Red  and  Cocus. 

[TORBEK,  a  village  on  the  s.  side  of  the  $, 

{leninsula  of  the  island  of  St^  Domingo ;  three 
eagues  n.  w,  of  Avache  Island.! 

TORCHES,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  or  New  Andalucia,  in 
the  part  possessed  bv  the  Portuguese,  between 
the  Macuacuari  and  tne  settlement  of  Vatapi.  It 
disembogues  itself  into  the  sea. 

TORDILLO,  Bosque  de,  a  wood  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Buenos  Avres,  on  the 
coast  lying  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the 
Strait  of  Magellan. 

TOREPI.    See  Carapo. 

TORIN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Hiaqui,  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Bic&n  and  Bacun. 

TORIS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  held  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  goyemoient  of 
Cinaloa  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana. 

TORLICENTA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  Neus  between  the  rivers  Coneghta 
and  Little. 

[TORMENTIN  Cape,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland,  or  Sound,  between 
the  island  of  St.  John's  and  the  e,  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  the  n.  point  of  the  entrance  to  Baj 
Vert.    It  is  due  w.  from  Governor's  Island,  on 
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the  i.  e.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  John's.  In 
some  maps  this  point  is  called  Cape  Storm.] 

TORNACUSTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  luris- 
diction  and  tUcaldia  mayor  of  Octup&n  in  Kueva 
Espana. 

TORNO,  an  arm  of  the  river  Orinoco  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  one  of  the  channels 
formed  oy  its  mouths  to  enter  the  sea.  It  has 
this  name,  since,  although  it  runs  from  s.  to  n.  it 
goes  in  a  serpentine  course,  or  with  many  tomos 
or  windings. 

TORO,  San  Antonio  dei<,  a  city  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Puebla  de  los  Brazos  (town  of  the  arms), 
from  the  circumstance  of  four  rivers  uniting 
opposite  it.  It  was  founded  in  1553,  is  of  a  hot 
climate,  and  very  fertile  soil,  but  poor,  small, 
and  badly  built. 

ToRo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienio  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru,  which  was 
thoroughly  destroyed  in  the  year  1739,  when  the 
curate  and  an  Indian  were  the  only  people  who 
escaped  the  universal  ruin.  These  two  returned 
the  following  day  to  search  for  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, and  found  under  the  altar  four  copper 
idols  with  human  fiices,  the  pix  in  the  church- 
yard, and  on  a  stone,  close  by  it,  a  solid  statue 
of  Santa  Caialinaj  the  patroness  of  the  place. 

ToRo,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
miento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  situate 
at  the  source  of  the  river  Kapel. 

ToRO,  another,  of  the  missions  that  were  held 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Cfinaloa  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia. 

ToRo,  a  very  large  and  capacious  bay  on  the 
coast  of  the  N.  Sea,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Yeraeua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  called  Las  Bocas  del  Toro  (the  mouths 
of  the  bull).  It  was  discovered  by  Admiral 
Christopher  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage ;  is 
useless  to  vessels,  on  account  of  its  entrance 
being  surrounded  by  a  line  of  islets,  so  as  to 
leave  only  some  narrow  channels,  and  the  same 
difficulties  occurring  even  in  the  widest  part  of 
its  iijterior.  It  is  to  the  w.  of  the  bay  of  Almi* 
rante. 

TOROA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  new  kingooin 
of  Granada,  of  the  division  and  district  of  the 
Rio  del  Hacha,  situate  in  the  road  leading  to  tjie 
capital. 

TOROCOS,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Jaen  de  Braca- 
moros  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
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TORONDI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  which  rifies  near  the 
settlement  of  Timotes,  between  Truxillo  and 
Merida,  runs  n.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
w.  enters  by  the  e.  into  the  lake  M aracaiDo. 

ToRONDi,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Iroques  Indians  in  Canada,  formed 
by  an  arm  of  the  lake  Huron,  and  having  an  out- 
let into  lake  Ontario. 

ToRONDi,  a  fort  of  the  French  in  the  same 
county  as  the  former  lake,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Ontario. 

[TORONTO,  a  British  settlement  on  the  n.w. 
bank  of  lake  Ontario,  38  miles  n.  by  w.  of  fort 
^1  iafifara.  I 

TOROPALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Porco  in  Peru,  in^  the  dis- 
trict of  which  is  the  valley  of  Cinti,  irrigated 
by  the  river  Grande,  so  that  it  is  rendered  verv 
fertile  in  vines  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  l^ 
leagues  from  Potosi. 

TOROPI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
republic  of  San  Pablo  in  Brazil,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Guaranies  Indians,  runs  s.  w. 
and  enters  the  Ibicui. 

TORQUILLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovemment  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
irroe,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e. 
coast,  runs  to  this  rhumb,  and  enters  the  Tarena 
just  before  the  latter  disembogues  into  the  sea. 

TORRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Pilaya  and  Pashpaya  in  Peru, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Pas- 
coUo. 

TORRES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cmtaimhip  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  situate  at  the  point 
oi  Itapeba. 

Torres,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Graira,  in 
the  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Parana :  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Jesuits  it  is  the  true  Itazu. 

TORRIBIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  ropay&n  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
ranada. 

[TORRINGTON,  or  Bedford's  Bay,  on 
the  1.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  its  entrance  is 
at  America  Point,  about  three  miles  *n.  of  the 
town  of  Halifax.  It  has  from  10  to  13  fathoms 
at  its  mouth ;  but  the  bay  is  almost  circular^  and 
has  from  14  to  50  fathoms  water  in  it.  A  pro« 
digjous  sea  sets  into  it  in  winter.] 

[ToRRiNGTON,  R  towuship  of  Connecticut,  in 
Litchfield  County,  eight  miles  n.  of  Litchfield.! 

[TORTOISEJS,  the  River  of,  lies  10  miles 
above  a  lake  90  miles  long,  and  eight  or  ten 
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broad,  which  is  formed  by  the  Mississippi  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  It  b  a  large  fine  river, 
which  runs  into  the  country  a  good  way  to  the 
II.  €.  and  is  navigable  40  miles  by  the  largest 
boats.1 

TORTOLA,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  the 
principal  of  the  Virgins,  near  that  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  on  which  are  dependent  those  of  Joet 
Van  Dyckes,  Little  Van  Dyckes,  Iguana,  Vaca, 
and  Tatatch.  This,  of  which  we  treat,  is  the 
principal,  and  almost  the  only  one  which  carries 
on  any  commerce.  It  is  11|  miles  long,  and  Si 
wide,  and  suffers  much  from  want  of  water,  being 
also  of  an  unhealthy  climate.    It  is,  however, 


cultivated,  and  produces  considerable  crops  of 
fine  cotton,  much  esteemed  in  the  manu&ctories. 
[Tortcda  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  who 
buut  a  strong  fort,  from  which  they  were  ex* 
peUed  by  the  English  in  1666.  It  has  an  har* 
Dour  at  its  e.  end,  and  in  180S  it  was  made  a  free 
port. 

By  return  to  House  of  Commons,  1806,  tlie 
hogsheads  of  sugar  of  IS  cwt.  exported  tnm  this 
island  were  as  fmlow : 

In  1789  -  -  -  6100 
1799  .  .  .  S105 
1805    -    -    *    S500 


The  official  value  of  its  Imports  and  Exports  was,  in 

Impottk  Exports. 

1809  £.SS,S99  £.52,009 

1810  2-61,620  £.  6,612 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Rnnie 

Cotton  WodL      I 

British  Plant 

Foreign  Plant. 

British  Plant. 

Foreign  Plant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  0 

1810,  9 

Cwt. 
1,138 

674 

Cwt. 

9,257 
Sl,562 

Cwt. 

3,438 
2,438 

Galloiu. 

16,852 
7,711 

Ibi. 

158,167 
250,797 

By  report  of  the  privy  council  in  1788,  and  by  a 
subsequent  estimate,  tne  Population  of  Tortola 
amounted  to 


In  1787 
1805 

Wbite*. 

People  of 
Colour. 

Shve*. 

1200 
1300 

180 

220 

9000 

9000 

The  Import  of  Slaves,  by  the  above  report,  at 
a  medium  of  four  ^ears,  and  by  a  return  to 
House  of  Commons  in  1805,  at  a  medium  of  two 
years,  to  1803,  was 


Average  of 

4  years  to  1787 
2  years  to  1803 

Imports. 

Re-ezporti. 

Retained. 

120 
4S8 

259 

120 
179 

Tortola  lies  in  lat,  18°  27'  n.  long.  64°  40^ ».] 


ToATOLA,  a  small  isle  of  the  S.  Sea,'  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  of  the  province  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  is  or  a  round  figure,  and  de* 
sert,  lying  opposite  the  point  of  Kilo  Seco,  at 
about  100  toises  distance. 

TORTS,  a  small  river,  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia,  which  runs  n.  w.  and  enters 
the  Ohio  between  the  Conhaway  and  the  Bouffles. 

TORTUE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  j. 
in  the  territory  and  country  of  the  Messeguages 
Indians,  and  enters  the  lake  Huron  bj  the  n. 
side. 

TORTUGAS,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea^  one 
of  the  small  Antilles,  near  the  n.  coast  of  St 
Domingo,  formerly  the  asylum  of  the  buocaniers 
or  pirates,  opposite  the  Cape  S.  Nichcdas,  70 
miles  n.  of  Little  Gronave,  and  65  e.  of  the  island 
of  Cuba.    It  is  surrounded  by  rocks  on  the  n. 
and  w.  side,  and  the  bottom  on  the  e.  is  not  onlj 
difficult  to  find,  but  dangerous  through  shoals  of 
rock  and  sands,  a  circumstance  which  probaUy 
first  led  the  said  pirates  to  seek  the  ismnd  as  a 
place  of  refuge.     Notwithstanding  this,    th^r 
establishments  were  taken  and  destroved  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1638 ;  but  they  afterwaras  returned 
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to  recover  it,  and  established  themselres  amin 
under  Captain  Wallis,  an  Englislunan.     The 
latter  was  cibliffed  shortly  to  abandon  it  to  the 
French)  and  tlMfie  were  persecuted  for  mmiy 
years  by  the  Spaniards,  till  at  last  they  were 
obliced  to  retreat.     So  unremitting,  however, 
did  they  continue  in  their  pretensions  to  recover 
it,  that  they  made  one  last  eflfort,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands, 
and  being  joined  by  the  pirates  of  all  nations, 
thqr  succeeded  in  making  a  settlement  in  Tor- 
tuga,  and  began  to  erect  some  towns  and  forts 
on  the  coast  to  the  n.  of  St.  Domingo.  [This  last 
possession  by  the  French  was  effi^^ted  in  1676.] 
Tortuga  is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  only 
five  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  St.  Domingo. 
It  has  many  shoals,  especially  towards  the  n.  but 
is  yerj  fertile  and  abundant  in  tobacco,  palms, 
sandal  wood,  guqjfocany  resin,  China  root,  aloes, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  oranges,  lemons, 
apricots,  bmanas,  and  many  other  firuits  peculiar 
to  the  W.  Indies,  such  as  certain  pease,  tfucas^ 
&c.;  but  it  is  veiy  scarce  of  water,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obhged  to  catch  the  rain-water  in 
cisterns.    It  abomids  greatly  in  wild  boars,  the 
hunting  of  which  is  prohibited,  as  they  serve  for 
provision  in  case  of  invasion,   and  when  the 
people  are  oUiged  to  retreat  to  the  mountains. 
In  these  are  found  parrots,  starlings,  and  other 
birds,  and  some  wild  pigeons,  which,  in  the  pro- 
per season,  are  very  good ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
year  are  flabby  and  bitter.    The  land-snails  and 
searcrabs,  which  abound  greatly,  cause  vertigoes 
and  shortness  of  sight. 

The  n.  part  of  this  island  is  desert,  through 
the  unheaRhy  air  that  prevails  there,  and  through 
the  coast  being  rouj^h  and  difficult  of  access;  but 
the  s.  part  is  well  inhabited,  the  soundings  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  are  eood,  and  fish  is  caught 
in  great  quantities,  and  of  all  sorts.  It  has  only 
one  conveifient  port,  the  entrance  of  which  forms 
two  channels :  the  same  is  fit  for  laree  vessels, 
and  lies  at  the  end  of  a  deep  ba^  called  Basse 
Terre.  The  capited,  which  is  the  city  of  Cayona, 
is  defended  by  fort  D'Ogeron,  a  name  it  took 
from  the  governor  by  whose  orders  it  was  built, 
and  who  was  the  founder  of  this  colony.  Tor- 
tum  is  in  lat.  SO^  4^  it.  and  long.  7S^  W  w. 

Tortuga,  another  island,  also  in  the  N.  Sea ; 
about  48  miles  to  the  w.  of  Maigarita,  with  the 
surname  of  Sal,  to  distinffuish  it  from  the  former. 
It  is  moderately  large,  about  SO  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  aMunds  greatly  in  salt,  but  is  other- 
wise desert  and  uncultivated.  Its  e.  extremity  is 
full  of  A>ugh  and  barren  rocks  standing  out  of 
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the  sea :  on  the  s.  e.  is  a  road  of  some  advantage 
to  vessels,  and  much  frequented  by  merchant- 
men in  time  of  peace,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
August,  when  tney  come  to  take  in  cargoes  of 
salt.  It  has  in  it  a  large  pool  of  salt-water  at 
SOO  paces  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  5.  a  small 
port,  and  some  fresh  water,  although  very  little. 
In  this  part  the  island  is  well  covered  witn  trees, 
but  to  tne  e.  it  is  naked,  and  without  any  herbage, 
notwithstanding  it  has  some  goats,  and  many 
tortoises,  which  come  upon  the  strand  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  fThis  island  is  uninhabited,  ana  lies 
in  lat.  10°  53  n.  long.  65""  18^  w.  It  is  about  95 
miles  e.  n.  e.  fi*om  the  port  of  Guaj^ra  on  the 
main.  There  are  many  islands  of  this  name  in 
on  the  n,  coast  of  S.  America.] 

Tortuga,  another  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  ^  and  government 
of  Honduras,  on  the  w.  side  of  Cape  Camaron. 

TonTUGA,  another,  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  on  the  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan. 
Tortuga,  another,  a  small  island  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  same,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  coast  of  California  and  Nueva  Espana. 

Tortuga,  a  port,  with  the  surname  De  los 
Chisnos,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  of  Santa  in  Peru. 

TTORTUGAS,  Dry,  shoals  to  the  w.  a  little 
8.  from  Cape  Flqrida,  or  the  s.  point  of  Florida, 
in  S.  America.  They  are  134  leases  from  the 
bar  of  Pensacola,  and  in  lat.  94^  31^  n.  and  long. 
8S^  56^  w.  They  consist  of  10  small  islands  or 
kevs,  and  extend  e.  n,  e.  and  w.  s.  w,  16  or  17 
miles ;  most  of  them  are  covered  with  bushes, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues. 
The  s.w.  kev  is  one  of  the  smallest,  but  the  most 
material  to  be  known,  is  one  of  the  easternmost. 
From  the  5.  w.  part  of  this  key,  a  reef  of  coral 
rocks  extends  about  a  (juarter  of  a  mile ;  the 
water  upon  it  is  visibly  discoloured.] 

[Tortugas  Harbour,  Turtle's  Harbour,  or 
Barraco  de  Tortugas,  on  the  coast  of  Braizil, 
in  S.  America,  is  60  leagues  at  e.  5.  e.  from  the 
point  or  cape  of  Arbrasec,  or  Des  Arbres  Sec, 
and  the  shore  is  flat  all  the  way  from  the  Gulf  of 
Maranhao. 

[Tortugas  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  and 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  s.  point  of  the  port 
of  Coquimbo,  and  seven  or  eight  leagues  Bt>m 
the  Pajaros  islands.  Tortugas  road  is  round 
the  point  of  the  same  name,  where  ships  may 
ride  in  from  six  to  ten  fhthoms,  over  a  bottom  of 
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black  sand,  near  a  rock  called  the  Tortugas. 
The  road  is  well  sheltered,  but  will  not  contain 
above  20  or  30  ships  safely.  Ships  not  more 
than  200  tons  burden  may  careen  on  the  Tortugan 

rock.] 

TORTUGUITAS,  some  small  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes. 
They  are  four,  situate,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Concepcion,   and   the    rest  within  the 

same. 

TORTUI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  «.  w.  and  en- 
ters the  river  Powells. 

TOSAGU  A,  a  small  but  abundant  river  of  the 
province  of  Cara,  the  which  is  united  to  the  j)ro- 
vince  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  rises  in  the  serrama^  runs  s.  s.  w.  and  unites 
itself  with  the  Chonos  in  lat.  39^3^  s. 

TosAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  government ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  for- 
mer river,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

TOSIGUERACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions that  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  oro- 
vincc  of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya.  It  is  24  leagues  between  the  s.  aJ.  and  w.  s,  a. 
of  the  real  of  mines  and  town  of  San  Felipe  de 
Chiquagua. 

TOSO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eovern- 
ment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  flows  down  from  the  mountain  of  Canzacoto, 
runs  It.  w.  and  enters  the  Juli  in  lat.  13°  b. 

[TOSQUIATOSSY  Creek,  a  n.  head-water  of 
Alleghany  River,  whose  mouth  is  e.  of  Squeaughta 
Creek,  and  17  miles  «.  w.  of  the  Ichua  Town ; 

which  see.] 

TOSTA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala, which  runs  s.  s.  w.  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Port  Posesiou. 

TOSTOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  new  kinjgdom 
of  Granada;  situate  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of 
Truxillo. 

TOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
It  is  of  a  very  cold  temperature,  but  has  large 
breeds  of  neat  cattle  ana  sheep,  of  the  hides  and 
wool  of  which  they  make  many  fabrics,  espe- 
cially coarse  sackcloth,  with  which  they  supply 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  also  good  coarse  woollens. 
It  contains  more  than  300  housekeepers  and  SOD 
Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  between  if.  and  n.  e. 
ofTunji. 

ToTA,  a  lake  of  the  same  province  and  kin^- 
dom,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  desert :  it  is  six 
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leagues  in  circumference,  and  of  a  nearly  circular 
figure :  its  waters,  whkh,  although  of  a  green 
cast,  are  clear,  are  as  much  affectra  by  the  wind 
as  those  of  the  sea,  and  so  cold,  that  no  fisli  can 
live  in  them ;  neither  do  its  shores  produce  any 
thing.  Its  depth  is  so  great,  that  its  bottom 
could  never  yet  be  found.  The  natives  of  the 
province  say,  that  there  may  be  seen  in  it,  frara 
time  to  time,  a  large  black  fish,  with  a  head  re- 
sembling that  of  a  bull. 

Tot  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  a]idf;o-* 
vernment  of  Sonora,  situate  in  the  country  of  the 
Cocomaricopas  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
river  Gila,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Salado. 

TOTAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  o&ro&iia  ma^or  orLa  Barca, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Gralicia. 

TOTAVIMANCHA,  a  smaU  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Braai. 
It  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  point  of  Las  Piedras  and  the  river 
Camarigibi. 

TOTEOLMALOYA,  San  Miguel  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Santa  Ana  and  akaU&a  mayor  of  Zultepec  in 
Nueva  Espafia;  situate  on  the  plain  borderin(r 
on  a  ravine.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempeFature,  ana 
contains  128  families  of  Indians,  who  employ 
themselves  In  working  in  the  mines  of  Zaqoalpa; 
for  its  district  yields  no  fruit,  being  very  stony 
and  barren.  It  is  14  leagues  from  the  eettlemeDt 
of  Huiztlan. 

TOTOLAPA,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settlemrat 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alaMta 
mayor  of  Aguehetlan  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of 
a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  situate  in  an  exten- 
sive plain  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Las  Balsas, 
contains  138  families  of  Indians,  and  85  of  Mu- 
lattoes,  who  trade  in  cochineal,  seeds,  &c.  It  is 
three  leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

ToTOiiAPA,  another  settlement,  with  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  Santa  Maria,  of  the  alcaUia 
mayor  of  Nexapa  of  the  same  kin^om ;  situate 
opposite  two  small  hills.  It  contains  40  families 
of  Indians,  lies  in  the  direct  road  of  the  traffic 
to  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  and  it  affords  re- 
lays of  horses  a£id  fresh  provisions  to  travellers, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  inhabitants  procure 
their  livelihood  by  officiating  as  guides. 

ToToiiAPA,  another,  of  the  province  and  akat- 
dia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Guala- 
mala. 

TOTOLMALOYAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Ixtlahuaca  and  o|- 
caUtia  mayor  of  Colima  in  Naeva  EqpaiA.    It  is 
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Tery  small  and  poor,  containing  only  38  persons, 
who,  at  the  proper  Reason,  mount  guard  as  cen- 
tinels  in  the  bay  of  Salvagua,  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  off  that  coast  of  the  galleon  of 
Manilla  bound  to  Acapulco.  At  a  spot  called 
Miraflores,  close  to  the  hill  where  the  centinel 
is  stationed,  is  a  watch-house,  where  also  some 
few  Spaniards  reside^  with  some  Musiees^  Ne- 
groes, and  Mulattoes:.S8  leagues  w,  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

TOTOLTEPEC,  San  Simon  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  tjie  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Escateopan  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Za^ualpa  iu 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  233  families  of  In- 
dians. 

TOTOLZINGO,  a  setdement  of  the  akabUa 
mayor  of  Teotihuacan  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former,  It  contains  33  families  of  Indians, 
who  live  by  the  trade  of  making  pulque  drink : 
two  leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement,  which  is 
Tequiszitlan. 

.  TOTOLZINTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akaUia  mayor  of 
Tixtl&n  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  ISO 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  situate  in  a  very  fertile 
glen  on  the  shore  of  the  large  river  Las  Balzas, 
eight  leagues  from  Apanco. 

TOTdMACHAPA,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Huitepec  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ixquintepec  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  44  families  of 
Indians,  including  the  wards  of  its  district :  six 
leagues  to  the  e.  with  an  inclination  to  the  s.  of 
its  caoital 

TOTOMEHUACAN,  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  La  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  parish  church,  a  convent  of  the 
religious  of  S.  Francis,  4G0  families  of  Indians, 
and  60  of  Spaniards,  Mustees,  and  Mulattoes, 
who  trade  by  supplying  its  ca[Mtal  with  seeds, 
fruity  woods,  cotton,  and  other  effects.  It  lies 
one  league  and  a  half  to  the  s,  of  its  capital. 

.TOTOMIXTLAHUACA,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ciapan  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  the  same  kinj^dom. 
It  contains  39  families  of  Indians,  and  four  of 
Muslees,  who  live  by  cultivating  seeds  and 
fruits :  one  league  to.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TOTOMOCHOAPA,  a  settlement  of  the 
same  alcaldia  mayor  and  kingdom  as  the  former : 
it  contains  31  mmilies  of  Indians,  and  lies  a 
little  more  than  one  league  to  the  e»  of  its  ca« 
pital. 


TOTONICAPAN,  a  jurisdiction  and  o/co/dia 
mawr  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

f  OTONTEPEC,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Villalta  in  the  . 
same  kingdom  :  it  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  con- 
tains 29  mmilies  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  e. 
of  its  capital. 

TOTORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of,  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

ToTOR  A,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregi^ 
miento  of  Cochabamba  in  the  same  kingdom,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  capital. 

ToTORA,  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
ghnienio  of  Chumbivilcas  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Li- 
bitaca. 

ToTORA,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregt- 
mienio  of  Aimaraes  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Oro- 
pesa. 

ToTORA,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mizoue,  in  the  same  kingdom. 

TOTORAL,  a  settlement  of  tne  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  citv  of  Cordoba ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Los  Porongos. 

ToTORAii,  a  lake  of  the  llano  or  plain  of  Ru- 
mipampa,  towards  CotocoUao,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  formed  by  the  waters  flowing  down  from 
the  mountain  of  richinche,  and  whicn  stagnating 
produce  large  beds  of  rushes.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  lake  is  a  small  rock,  called  Batan ;  it  en- 
ters the  river  Machangara  below  the  settlement 
Guapulo :  in  it  are  found  a  quantity  of  ducks  and 
other  water-fowl.  The  Indians  of  the  neigh- 
bouring settlements  make  mats  of  the  rushes, 
and  carry  them  for  sale  to  Quito. 

ToTORAL,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Coquinibo  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  side  of  port  Yerba- 
buena. 

ToTORAL,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  corregimierUo  of  Copiapo,  and  of  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former  island. 

tOTORALILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former  port,  near 
the  coa^t  and  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  that 
enters  the  sea.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  moun- 
tains abounding  in  mines  and  Turkey-stones. 

TOTORHUAILAS,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  PaU 
caro. 
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TOTORO,  a  setllement  of  the  province  and 
ffovernment  of  Popayan  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

TOTOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yilcas  Huaman  in  Peru. 

TOTOTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  San  Luis,  of  the  coast- 
and  atcaldia  mat/or  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  contains  S04  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  who  gain  their  livelihood  bj 
roakino^  cotton  fabrics:  three  leagues  s,  of  its 
capital. 

TTOTOWA,  a  place  or  village  at  the  Great 
Falls  in  Passaik  river,  New  Jersey.] 

[TOTTERY,  a  river  which  empties  through 
the  5.  e.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  is  navigable  with 
batteaux  to  the  Ouasiato  Mountains.  It  is  a 
lonff  river,  and  has  few  branches,  and  interlocks 
witn  Red  Creek,  or  Clinchers  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Tennessee.  It  has  below  the  mountains, 
especially  for  15  miles  from  its  mouth,  very  good 
landj 

TOTULA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Huatuzco  and  alcaMa 
mayor  of  C6rdoba  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  con- 
tains 54  fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  IS  leagues 
».e.  of  its  capital. 

TOYAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  30  leagues 
distant  from  the  citv  of  Salta.  It  was  first  re- 
duced to  the  faith  and  a  civilized  mode  of  life,  and 
to  settlements,  bv  the  fiither  Pedro  Andres,  of 
the  abolished  order  of  the  Jesuits,  These  In- 
dians were  very  warlike,  and  in  former  times 
committed  great  depredations  in  the  province. 

TOUChE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, which  runs  w*  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  its  name. 

Toughs,  the  above  bay,  is  on  the  a),  coast  be- 
tween that  of  Coeur  and  the  settlement  of  Mou- 
illa«e. 

TOULIGET,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea, 
situate  near  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  Newfound- 
land, between  the  same  and  the  island  of  Pingovin.- 

[TOULON,  a  township  of  New  Yoric,  in 
Ontario  Countv.  In  1796,  93  of  the  inhabitants 
were  electors.J 

TOUR,  a  port  of  NovU  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  in 

^1  A.mencfl. 

TOURMENTE  Cape,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada. 

TOURMENTIN  Cape,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  and  in  the  strait  formed 
by  the  island  of  St.  John. 
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[TOWERHILL,  a  vtthee  in  the  township  of 
S.  Kingstown,  Rhode  Islana,  where  a  post-office 
is  kept.     It  is  10  miles  tv.  of  Newport  J 

[TOWNSHEND,  a  township  of  Wmdham 
County,  Vermont,  w.  of  Westmmster  and  Put* 
neV)  containing  676  inhabitants.1 

[TowNSHEND,  a  township  of  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  containmg  993  inhabitaotB. 
it  was  incorporated  in  173S,  and  lies  SB  miles 
n.  w.  of  Boston.] 

[TowNSHEND,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  the 
district  of  Maine,  where  is  a  bold  harbour,  having 
nine  fiithoms  water,  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
High  water,  at  fuU  and  change,  45  minutes  after 
10  o'clock.] 

TOXO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  eor^ 
regimtaUo  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Talina. 
In  its  vicinity,  towards  the  n.  are  the  ruins  of  tiie 
ancient  town  of  Tarija. 

TOXTEPEC,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  bead  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  the  tdcaicSa  moj/or  of 
Tecali  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing  135  mmiiies 
of  Indians. 

TOYA6UA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  akabUa  mayor  of  Cuquio  in  Nueva  Bspana, 
situate  two  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

TOZIN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tuzcacuezco  and  alcabSa  meyor 
of  Amola,  or  Amula,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  Ae 
former,  containing  10  £imilies  of  Indians,  iriio 
employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  seeds 
ana  fruits,  and  in  breeding  cattle  :  nine  leagues 
w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

TRACADI,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  Miscon,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Poguemouche  and  Taboquin- 
quet. 

[TRACADUCHE,  now  Carleton,  on  the  n. 
side  of  Chaleur  Bay,  is  about  five  leases  from 
the  great  river  Casquipibiac  in  a  s.  w.  direction, 
and  IS  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  cod-fisb, 
&c.  Between  the  township  and  the  river  Cas- 
quipibiac, is  the  small  village  of  Maria.J 

TRAMANDAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rey  in  BrazU,  on  tne  coast 
and  at  the  pomt  of  Itapeba. 

TRANCAS,  San  Joaquin  db  los,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  government  of  Tucu- 
man  in  Peru,  on  the  shore  of  a  stream,  21  leagues 
from  the  capital,  and  having  also  the  title  of 
Pozo  del  Pescado. 

[TRANQUILLITY,    a    phce    in     Sussex 
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County,  New  Jersej^  ei^ht  miles  s.  of  New- 
town.J 

[TRAP,  a  village  in  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land, about  six  miles  s.  e.  of  Oxford.] 

[Trap,  The,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Montgomeiy  County,  having  about  a  dozen 
houses,  and  a  German,  Luthmm,  and  Calvinist 
church  united.  It  is  nine  miles  from  Morris- 
town,  11  from  Pottsgrove,  and  S6  from  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[TaAP,  a  village  of  Maryland  in  Somerset 
County,  situate  at  the  head  of  Wicomico  Creek, 
a  branch  of  the  river  Wicomico,  seven  miles  s.w. 
of  Salisbury,  and  six  n.  of  Princess  Ann.] 

[TRAPTOWN,  a  vfllage  of  Maryland,  in 
Frederick  County,  situate  on  Cotoctin  Creek, 
between  the  Soutn  and  Cotoctin  Mountains,  and 
seven  miles  s.  w.  of  Fredericktown.] 

TRASLASIERRA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  goverment  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  in 
the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
doba 

[TRAVERSE  Bay,  Great,  lies  on  the  n.  e. 
comer  of  Lake  Michigan :  it  has  a  narrow  en- 
trance, and  sets  up  into  the  land  s.  e.  and  receives 
Traverse  river  from  the  e.] 

Travbrsb  Point,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  in  Canada. 

TRA VESIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  is  an  arm  of  the  Cavieres,  which  is  first  called 
San  Xavier,  and  then  crossing  and  communi- 
cating itself  with  the  Mato,  runs  n.  with  an  in- 
clination to  It.  e. 

[TREADHAVEN  Creek,  a  smaU  branch  of 
Chqptank  river/] 

[TREASURY  Islands,  form  a  part  of  Mr. 
Shortland's  New  Georgia  (Surville^s  Archipelago 
of  the  Arsacides),  lying  in  lat.  5^  5(K  s.  ana  long. 
155°  15^  €.  from  Greenwich.  See  Arsacides, 
Ac] 

TREBLE  River.     [See  Trois  Rivieres.] 

[TRECOTHIC,  a  to wnship  in  Grafton  County, 
New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1769.] 

TREMBADE,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  situate  to  the  s.  e>  of 
Escatari.  It  is  (bur  cables  length  from  e.  to  w. 
and  forms  a  small  port  where  two  vessels  of  100 
tons  or  more  may  lie ;  but  the  entrance  is  dan- 
gerous. In  it  are  some  other  creeks,  in  which 
some  fishermen  have  established  themselves;  but 
who  can,  at  certain  seasons,  with  difiicultj  find 
shelter  for  their  barks. 

TREMUDA,  Sierras,  some  very  lofty  and 
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steep  mountains  of  the  (nrovince  and  government 
of  Honduras  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

Tremuda,  a  riyer  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  op- 
posite the  island  of  Roatan. 

[TRENCHE  MONT  River,  a  small  river  of 
the  island  of  St.  John^s,  in  the  Uulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence: it  empties  into  the  sea  three  or  four 
leagues  to  the  w.  of  the  e.  extremity  of  the 
islandj 

TRENCHES,  a  smaU  island  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  Geors^ia;  one  of  those 
called  the  Georgian,  at  the  mou&  of  Port  Royal. 

TRENT,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Neus,  near  where  this  disembogues  itself 
into  the  sea.  [It  is  navigable  for  sea  vessels, 
12  miles  above  the  town,  and  for  boats  20.  See 
Neus.] 

TRENTE-MILES,  a  small  river  of  the  same 
province  and  government  as  the  former,  which 
runs  1.  e.  and  ulerwards  changes  its  name  to  the 
Congari. 

[TRENTON,  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  state ; 
situate  in  Hunterdon  County,  on  the  e,  side  of 
Delaware  river,  opposite  the  Falls,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  state  firom  n.  to  s>    The  river 
is  not  navigable  above  these  Falls,  except  for 
boats,  which  will  carry  from  500  to  700  bushels 
of  wheat.    This  town,  with  Lamberton,  which 
ioins  it  on  the  s.  contains  between  800  and  900 
nouses,  and  about  SOOO  inhabitants.    Here  the 
legislature  statedly  meets,  the  supreme  court  sits, 
and  most  of  the  public  offices  are  kept.     The 
inhabitants  have  latelv  erected  a  handsome  court- 
house, 100  feet  by  S6,  with  a  semi-hexagon  at 
each  end,  over  wnich  is  a  balustrade.    Here  are 
also  a  church  for  Episcopalians,  one  for  Presby- 
terians, one  for  Methodists,  and  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing-house.   In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  plea- 
sant town  are  a  great  many  gentlemen's  seats, 
finely  situate  on  the  banks  of  me  Delaware,  ana 
ornamented    with    taste   and    elegance.    Here 
is  a  flourishing  academy.     It  is  10  miles  s,  w.  of 
Princeton,  S4  from  Brunswick,  and  34  n.  e,  of 
Philadelphia.    In  lat.  40^  14^  n.  long.  74''  49"  u^.] 

[Trenton,  a  small  post-town  of  the  district 
of  Maine,  Hancock  County,  nine  miles  w.  by  s, 
of  Sullivan,  17  fi.  e.  by  e.  of  Penobscot.  This 
town  is  near  Desert  Island,  and  in  a  nart  of  it, 
called  the  Narrows,  were  about  40  families  in 
1796.] 
[Trenton,  the  chief  town  of  Jones's  County, 
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N.  Carolina,  situate  on  the  $.  side  of  Trent  ri* 
ver.  It  xontajns  but  few  bouses  besides  the 
court-house  and  ffaoL] 

[TREPASSI  Baj;,  or  Trespasses  Bay,  and 
Harbour,  on  the  s.  side  of  Newfoundland  island, 
near  the  s.  e.  part,  and  about  SI  miles  to  the 
n«  w.  of  Cape  Race,  th^  s.  e.  point  of  the  island. 
^  The  harbour  is  large,  well  secured,  and  the 
ground  ffood  to  anchor  in.] 

[TRES-MONTES,  a  peninsula  of  the  w.  coast 
of  S.  America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  joined 
to  the  main  land  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Ofqui ; 
situate  between  the  lat.  of  45°  40^  and  47°  j.] 

[^Tres-Montes,  a  cape  of  the  above  peninsula, 
which  forms  its  most  s.  extremity :  lat.  47°  sJ] 

TRES  pies,  small  islands  of  the  S.  Sea ;  thus 
called  from  their  number  (Three).  They  are 
barren  and  desert,  abounding  only  in  marine 
wolves :  in  lat.  20°  47^  s. 

TRES-ISLAS,  other  small  islands  of  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coast  of  the  Caribes  Indians,  and 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river  Essequibo. 
They  serve  to  cover  the  bay,  for  the  defence  of 
which  the  Dutch  have  built  a  fort,  and  where 
they  have  some  small  settlements :  in  about  lat. 
6°  50^  n. 

TREYAMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John. 

TRIANA,  Santa  Cruz  ns,  a  town  and  ca- 
pital of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Ran- 
cagna  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  founded  in  1740 
by  Don  Joseph  Manso  de  Yelasco,  Count  of  Su- 
perunda,  ana  formerly  president  of  that  king- 
dom. It  has  a  parish  church,  two  chapels  of 
ease,  an  hospital  of  the  religious  of  S.  Francis, 
and  another  of  La  Merced ;  53  miles  5.  of  the 
city  of  Santiago,  in  lat.  34°  19^  s. 

TRIANGULO,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Sea, 
one  of  the  Lucayas,  of  a  triangular  figure. 

Triangle  Shoals  lie  to  the  w.  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan,  near  the  e.  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Campechy,  nearly  w,  of  Cape  Condecedo.  Lat. 
17°5'n.long.  lll°S9^a).] 

TRIBUTARIOS,  Los,  an  isle  of  the  N.  Sea, 
situate  near  the  n.  coast  of  Cuba. 

TRIBUTOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Yicente  in  Brazil,  near  the 
river  Uruguay. 

[TRIESTE  Gulf,  in  Caracas.    See  Triste.] 

[Trieste  Island,  a  small  island  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Campechy,  w.  of  Port  Royal 
Island,  about  three  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  The 
creek  which  separates  it  from  Port  Royal  Island 
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is  scarcely  broad  enough  to  admit  a  canoe.  Good 
fresh  water  will  be  got  by  digging  five  or  six  feet 
deep  in  the  salt  sand;  at  a  less  depth  it  is 
brackish  and  salt,  and  at  a  greater  depth  than  six 
feet  it  ia  salt  again.] 

TRINIDAD,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,opporite 
the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  10  leagues  mstaiit 
from  it  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Toro  aod 
the  river  Orinoco ;  discovered  by  Admiral  Co- 
lumbus in  his  fourth  voyage,  in  the  year  149S, 
and  conquered  by  Governor  Antonio  Beirio  in 
1592.  Some  mal^e  it  50  leagues  long  from  e.  to 
te,  and  SO  wide  from  it.  to  s,  following  the  chro* 
nologer  Antonio  de  Herrera ;  whilst  others,  witii 
greater  probability,  agree  with  Gronzalo  Fer- 
nandez ae  Oviedo,  who  allow  it  to  be  only  from 
25  to  dO :  [but  according  to  the  latest  swrm 
its  longest  lines  are  from  Cape  Galera  on  the 
»•  e.  -to  Cape  Ycacos,  or  Icaqui,  on  the  s.  v.  79 
miles ;  ana  from  Cape  Galeota  on  the  /.  e,  to 
Cape  Blanca  on  the  it.  56  miles.] 

it  is  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  was  thus 
compared  by  its  discoverer  to  a  paraidifie.  It  is 
full  of  forests  of  exquisite  kinds  of  wood,  such 
as  cedars,  walnuts,  ^qyoconef,  and  many  others. 
It   abounds   also  in  palms,    in    cocos   (which 

frow  s]}ontaneously),  and,  as  its  temperature  is 
ot,  it  is  found  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  one  of  its  principal 
productions,  yielding  the  greatest  profit   Indigo 
^ows  on  the  sides  of  the  roltds  naturally,  smd 
m  the  satne  abundance  s\s  briars  in  other  parts. 
Here  are  vines  yielding  very  good  grapes,  china 
oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  in  sudi  abundance 
as  to  be  esteemed  of  little  value.     The  crops  of 
maize  are  so  large,  that  auagtities  of  this  article 
are  carried  for  sale  to  Margarita  ;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  value  in  this  island  is  the 
cacao,  which,    from  its   fine  quality,   is  eveij 
where  in  request,  in  preference  to  that  of  Ca- 
racas ;  and  the  crops  were  even  bought  up  before 
they  were  gathereo,  so  that  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belonged  refused  to  pay  their  tenths  to  the 
clergy,  and  strauffe  to  say,  that,  as  it  should 
seem.  Heaven  in  chastisement  of  their  covetoitt- 
ness,  had  entirely  deprived  them  of  this  means  of 
emolument,  inasmuch  as,  since  the  year  1727,  the 
whole  of  their  crops*  have  turned  out  fruitlesi 
and  barren,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  be- 
longed to  a  certain   person,  by  name   Rabelo^ 
who  had  continued  to  pay  his  tythes,  and  whose 
estate  is  the  oniv  bne  in  which,  that  production 
is  now  furnished.  ,  ,  «     ^  / 
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The  opinions  of  writers  eoncerain^  the  quality 
of  the  land  of  this  island  is  very  various.  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  Englishman,  who  visited  it  in  1593, 
says,  that  the  n.  part  is  mountainous;  but  that 
the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  su- 
|;ar-cane  and  tobacco*  It  abounds  in  wild  hogs, 
m  fish,  birds,  and  animals;  and  the  Spaniards 
confessed  to  the  said  Raleigh,  that  there  was 
some  gold  in  the  rivers.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  III. 
great  pains  were  taken  for  increasing  the  culti- 
vation, population,  and  commerce  of  this  island, 
and  there  were  planted  in  it  coffee,  cotton,  and 
many  other  productions;  at  the  same  time  a 
regiment  of  infantry  was  established  for  its  de- 
fence in  the  capital,  which  is  S.  Joseph  de 
Oruna. 

[This  island  was,  as  Alcedo  has  observed,  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  hav- 
ing entered,  or  rather  been  forced  through  the 
passage,  called,  at  present,  the  Serpent's  Mouth, 
Boca  del  SierpCy  by  the  force  of  the  currents.  It 
is  said,  that  here  he  imagined  all  his  labours 
were  lost,  or  had  ceased,  and  in  consequence 
named  the  gulf  he  got  into  the  Golfo  Triste,  as 
it  was  some  time  before  he  perceived  the  outlets 
now  known  by  the  name  of  oocas  del  Drago,  or 
Dragon's  Mouths,  and  through  which  he  sailed. 
It  sdso  received  the  name  of  Golfo  de  la  Balena, 
from  the  vast  quantities  of  whales  which  he  then 
saw,  and  whicn  now  resort  thither  at  certain  pe- 
riodis  of  the  year. 

The  island  is  nearly  of  a  square  form,  having 
two  points  stretching  to  the  w.  tvom  its  n,  and  s. 
corners.  Point  Icaque,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  is  about  IC^  4^  of  it.  lat.  and  is  dis- 
tant from  the  Macareo  channel  of  the  great  ri- 
ver Orinoco,  between  five  and  six  leagues,  but 
from  the  nearest  land  of  the  American  main  10| 
miles. 

The  gulf  is  now  known  by  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  frolh  the  opposite  part  of  the  continent, 
which  runs  to  the  w,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  to  be  conceived, 
always  placid,  and  having  the  best  of  anchorage 
throughout.  The  usual  entrances  for  vess^ 
coming  from  the  n.  e,  or  n.  are  by  the  Bocas  del 
Drago.  The  first  firom  the  e.  called  the  Boca 
de  Monas,  or  Ape's  Mouth,  is  only  made  use  of  by 
small  vessels.  The  second,  Boca  de  Huivos, 
Egg  Mouth,  or  Parasol  Mouth,  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  which  a  tree  on  the  rock  on  the 
n.  side  of  it  has  to  a  parasol,  is  the  common  pas- 
sage for  square-rigged  vessels,  provided  the  wind 
is  strong  enough  to  insure  it.  The  third,  Boca 
de  Navios,  Ship's  Mouth,  is  seldom  used,  except 
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in  going  out.  The  Boca  Grande  is  the  best  and 
surest,  as  all  danger  is  avoided  from  the  caprice 
of  the  currents.  The  breadth  of  the  channel 
here  to  Point  Moro  on  the  Main  is  between  two 
and  three  leagues.  La  Isla  del  Pato,  or  Duck 
Island,  is  situated  within  the  gulf,  about  two 
leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  Grand  Bocas,  and  five 
miles  from  the  Spanish  main;  Ships  coming  into 
the  gulf  are  obliged,  generally,  to  pass  to  $.  of 
this  island,  the  strength  of  the  current,  as  also 
certain  shoals  which  lie  between  it  and  the  main, 
frequently  making  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
weather  it.  The  Serpent's  Mouth,  Boca  del 
Sierpe,  on  the  s.  side,  can  only  be  made  use  of, 
as  a  channel  of  entrance,  by  vessels  from  the  e. 
running  down  the  coast  of  Guayana,  the  streams 
of  the  river  Orinoco  invariably  rushing  into  the 
gulf  with  such  vast  strength,  as  to  render  it  next 
to  impossibility  for  vessels  to  stem  it,  and  conse- 
quently to  go  out  of  the  gulf  by  that  channel. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  harbour  within 
the  gulf,  except  Chaguarama,  and  even  it  can 
only  be  classea  as  a  roadsted,  rendered  disagree- 
able by  a  tendency  of  the  currents  to  pass  through 
it;  yet  the  island  of  Chiccachiccanea,  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  Bocas,  furnishes  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  W.  Indies,  and  where  ships  of  the 
largest  rate  may  anchor,  and  lie  with  satety  close 
to  the  sides,  and  the  importance  of  this  station 
is  such,  as  to  controul  and  command  the  whole 
Gulf  of  Paria,  the  proper  course  being  close  to 
this  island ;  but  the  gutf  itself  is  not  to  be  sur- 

Sossed  for  anchorage  throughout,  and  free  from 
an$:er. 

Trinidad  is  happily  situated  out  of  the  parallel 
of  hurricanes,  wnich  have  never  as  yet  shifted 
so  far  to  the  «.;  although,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1810,  a  verv  violent  indication  happened;  it 
luckily  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  blowing  only 
from  the  s.  w.  Shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been 
felt,  but  very  slight,  and  not  of  such  consequence 
as  to  cause  alarm. 

The  It.  side  of  the  island  is  a  continued  ridge 
of  hilly  mountains,  which  end  at  Toco,  or  Point 
Galera,  and  seem  formerly  to  have  been  the 
continuation  of  the  Parian  Mountains,  befoi'e  the 
great  convulsion,  which,  no  doubt,  has  insulated 
Trinidad,  and  forced  the  passages  of  the  Bocas. 
From  the  ridges  or  summits  of  the  above  hills, 
abundance  of  the  finest  and  clear  streams  issue 
on  both  sides,  and  contribute  on  the  ^.  side  to 
form  the  river  Caroni,  which  is  considerable,  and 
can  be  navigated  by  flats  and  canoes  some  dis- 
tance into  tne  interior  of  the  island.  Another 
ridge  of  hills  commences  at  L'Ebranche  on  thej 
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\e.  side,  and  run  in  a  s.  w.  course,  and  are  called 
the  Monserrat  Hills ;  the  rivers  or  streams  from 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  yellow  clayish  co- 
lour. A  canal  has  been  traced  by  order  of  go- 
vernment by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rutherford,  then 
surveyor-general,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni 
to  L'Ebranche,  across  the  island,  and  passing 
through  the  valley  which  lies  between  these  two 
ridges,  which,  if  ever  completed,  must  infallibly 
produce  incalculable  advantages  to  the  colony, 
equally  in  a  commercial  as  in  an  agricultural 
view,  as  its  entrance  on  the  e.  side  at  once  af- 
fords the  easiest  and  most  direct  communication 
with  the  river  Orinoco,  and  is  therefore  peculi- 
arly adapted  for  trade  with  Spanish  Guayana, 
and  even  with  Santa  F6,  Quito,  and  Lima. 

The  gulf  and  coasts  of  the  island  abound  with 
fish  of  various  kinds,  and  fisheries  in  time  might 
be  established  sufficient  to  furnish  salted  food  for 
the  Negroes ;  even  at  present  more  appears  at 
the  market  than  is  required  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  free  inhabitants.  Oysters  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  particularly  the  class  called 
mangroves,  which  fasten  and  breed  on  the 
branches  of  trees  so  named.  Off  Point  Galera 
there  are  banks,  which  furnish  them  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  Various  sorts  of  shell-fish  are  also 
to  be  found,  including  the  finest  lobsters,  crabs, 
&c.  as  well  as  shrimps  and  prawns.  The  whole 
fishery  miffht  likewise  be  .carried  on  with  safety 
to  syeat  advantage  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  mornings  and  evenings  in  Trinidad  are 
delightful,  and  the  nights  invariably  cool  and  re- 
freshing, although  the  heat  is  ^reat  during  the 
day.  Upon  the  whole,  the  island  is  undoubtedly 
full  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the  new  world, 
and  many  are  the  instances  of  people  arriving  at 
extreme  old  age. 

The  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  nature, 
composed  of  no  less  than  17  different  nations, 
according  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  commissary 
of  that  oepartment,  and  is  enumerated  at  the 
bottom  of  this  article. 

The  introduction  of  the  Chinese  as  colonists 
has  been  attempted  without  success,  a  conse- 
'  quence  which  might  have  been  foreseen,  as  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  women  of  their  own  na- 
tion, a  matter  probably  not  easily  to  be  accom- 
plished :  as  it  was,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  no  class  would  intermix  with  them ;  indeed, 
with  respect  to  the  coloured  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, they  would  think  themselves  dishonoured, 
nay  disgraced,  by  such  a  connection,  as  they  re- 
spect and  regard  their  rank  and  situation  with 
extreme  jealousy.    The  event,  of  course,  has 


been,  that  very  few  now  exist  in  the  island; 
some  have  died,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
have  returned  to  Europe  with  the  intention  of 
getting  back  to  India,  or  their  own  country,  their 
stipulation  with  government  having  provided  for 
that  object,   should  they  not  be  satisfied  with 
Iheir  situation  in  Trinidad.    The  few  who  re- 
main   are,   in    some    measure,   useful  as  pork 
butchers,  or  fisheVmen ;  but  for  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, none  of  them  evinced  the  smallest  dis- 
position. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Trinidad 
has  already  reached  to  its  ^eatest  state  of  po- 
pulation, unless  the  distraction  of  its  neighbour- 
ing provinces  on  the  continent  may  furnish  jet 
some  emigrant  inhabitants. 

The  island  is  divided  into  several  districts  un- 
der the  superintendance  of  commandants  and 
adjoints,  wno  preserve  the  peace  by  adjusting 
small  differences  or  complaints,  and,  if  necessaiy, 
refer  them  either  to  the  governor  or  the  tri- 
bunals. 

Trinidad  is  capable  of  producing  every  article 
for  the  W.  India  market,  equally,  if  not  superior 
in  many,  to  any  other  of  the  Windward  Islands. 
Its  sugar  is  excellent,  and  there  is  more  land 
applicable  for  its  culture  than  in  Jamaica  itself: 
at  present,  from  the  want  of  capital,  the  estates 
are  small,  and  consequently  not  so  productive  as 
the  larger  properties  of  the  same  in  the  other 
islands.     Cocoa,  from  not  being  subject  to  the 
demand  of  great  capitals,   bids  tair  to  be  the 
principal  staple,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  from,  provided  any  sale 
could  be  got  for,  it,  have  been  noticed,  and  whiA 
will  very  soon  be  felt.     The  greatest  part  of  the 
island  is  excellently  adapted  lor  this  tree,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  it  will  bear  its  fruit,  or  pod, 
much  sooner  than  generally  was  believed.    jNa- 
ture  has  furnished  for  it  a  tree,  called  the  hois 
immortelle^  or,  by  the  Spaniards,  la  madre  del 
cacaOj  in  Ehglish,  mother  of  the  cocoa  :    it  is 
planted  at  equal  distances  amongst  the  cocoa, 
and  in  the   driest  weather  collects  the   dews, 
moistens,  shades,  and  nourishes  it.     The  cocoa 
once   bearing;   continues   to    do    so  for    many 
years.     Coflfee  is  excellent  in  its  quality,  but 
only  planted  on  small  properties,  and  does  not 
add  much  to  the  revenue.    The  indigo  is  equal 
to  the  Guatemala  plant,  from  which  probably  it 
was  originally  brought,  as  it  is  not  aboriginal. 
The  culture  of  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended,  from    its    poisonous  and    pestilential 
smell,  without  a  process  could  be  introduced  of 
effecting  its  manufacture  by  means  of  boiling,] 
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fwhich  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  India  and  Africa. 
Tobacco  grows  here,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
but  it  is  only  planted  for  immediate  use  by  the 
inferior  class  of  inhabitants :  what  is  used  by 
the  estates  for  the  Negroes  is  imported.  The 
want  of  this  article,  at  times,  is  of  a  most  se* 
rious  nature,  as  the  Negroes  esteem  it  e(]^uaUy 
as  necessary  for  their  subsistence  as  food  itself. 
The  grape  vines  which  have  been  brought  from 
the  s.  of  France,  or  from  Spain,  equal  in  flavour 
their  parent  stocks,  and  are  delicious ;  of  course, 
at  this  period,  they  are  only  planted  for  th^ 
luxury  of  the  table.  All  other  fruits,  or  vege- 
tables,  con^nial  to  the  tropics,  exist  here,  and 
even  some  European  ones. 

In  many  quarters  of  the  island  large  quarries 
of  lime*stone,  resembling,  in  some  degree,  mar- 
ble, abound.  Bricks  and  articles  of  pottery  are 
likewise  burnt,  the  dav  having  been  found  of  a 
superior  aualitv :  of  late  tanneries  have  been 
established,  ana  a  substitute  for  hemp  in  making 
white  rope  has  been  discovered,  and  proved  <m 
use  to  the  planters. 

The  island  is  benefited  with  extensive  wild 
savannahs,  on  which  quantities  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules,  are  fed  in  common,  but  might  be  ex- 
tended to  exportation.  The  woods  abound  with 
game  of  different  sorts,  amongst  which  are  deer, 
the  lap  or  laba,  the  cuenca,  .a  species  of  wild 
hog  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  a  variety  of  others 
of  the  same  description.  Amon^  the  feathered 
are  the  wild  turkey,  the  ramier,  the  rarrot, 
&c.  with  which  the  markets  are  daily  supplied. 

The  Lake  Brea,  or  of  pitch,  is  a  most  won- 
derful phenomenon ;  it  is  of  considerable  size, 
about  150  acres,  and  capable  of  supplying  all 
the  naval  dock-yards  of  England,  if  not  Eu- 
rope. The  Spanish  government  had  shortly 
M^viously  to  the  British  conquest  of  the  island 
found  out  its  value,  and  intended  to  have  made 
use  of  no  other  for  their  naval  yards ;  even  at 
this  day,  the  neighbours  carry  off*,  whenever  they 
can,  quantities  for  pitching  their  vessels  and 
launches.  It  is  of  a  bituminous  Quality,  and 
most  eflBicacious  aj^nst  worms,  wnich  are  so 
destructive  to  shipping  upon  all  the  coast  of 
Guayana.  Its  process  is  veir  simple,  requiring 
onlv  tallow  to  melt  and  renne  it,  which  can  be 
had  at  a  very  small  price  from  the  main,  where 
such  innumerable  flocks  of  cattle  are  bred,  and 
daily  slaughtered  for  their  hides  only ;  and  as  to 
fuel,  it  is  at  hand,  and  enough  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Abundance  of  the  finest  timber,  woods  for  con- 
struction, are  to  be  found  all  over  the  island, 


many  of  which  are  fit  for  the  royal  navy ;  the 
best  of  them  are  as  follows  : 


Quarters  within  the  Gulf^ 
including  Cuva, 

Ked  cedar, 

Crapaud, 

Acaiou, 

Wsuaker, 

Bois  rouge, 

Angelin, 

Mangrove, 

White  calabas, 

Bulata,   ' 

Yook, 

Pouy, 

Quarters  of  Naparime 
and  Oropuche. 

Red  cedar, 

Acajou, 

Bois  lizard, 

Gomier, 

Agouma  piquanti, 

Noyer  noir, 

Savonette  grise, 

Courbary  (locust) 

Pouy, 

Balata, 

Boi  d'orange, 

Roble, 

Angeline  palmiste, 

Mora. 

Quarters  of  Brea.  Cedre, 
Guapo,  and  Irois. 

Acajou, 

And  a  variety  of  the  palm  class,  from  the  impe- 
rial cabbage>tree  to  the  cavaa^  the  leaves  of 
which  furnish  covering  for  the  roofi)  of  houses, 
and  which  will  last  for  a  length  of  time,  and  are 
exceedingly  light.  Many  trees  brought  from 
India  and  Otaheite  also  flourish  here.  Cinnamon 
is  becoming  abundant,  and  is  already  sold  in  the 
markets,  and  the  clove  is  likewise  found  to 
thrive. 

The  capital  of  tlie  island,  properly  speaking, 
is  St.  Joseph  de  Oruna ;  for  all  public  acts  were 
dated  from  thence  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a 
small  village  of  plastered  houses.  Above,  on  a 
small  eminence,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Spa- 
nish work,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sur- 
prised the  Spanish  governor,  having  previously] 
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Courbary, 
Balata, 
Mora, 
Cypre. 

Quarters  of  the  South. 

Acajou, 

Courbaiy, 

Balata, 

Cypre,. 

Agouma, 

Noyer, 

Pouy. 

Quarters  of  the  East. 

Courbary, 

Acajou, 

Cedar, 

Balata, 

Ag^ouma, 

Noyer, 

Pouv, 

Galba. 

Quarters  of  the  North. 

Balata, 

Coubary, 

Agouma, 

Cedar, 

Pouy, 

Gomier. 
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[anchored  his  vessels  at  Point  a  Brea,  and 
ascended  the  river  Caroni,  into  which  the  branch 
of  the  St.  Joseph's  empti^  itself.  Since  the 
capture,  Port  or  Spain  nas  supplanted  St.  Jo- 
seph's, and  is  the  residence  of  tne  governor,  and 
where  all  the  courts  are  held.  This  town  was 
lately  burnt  down,  but  is  fast  rebuilding  with 
stone,  and  bids  fair  to  surpass  all  others  in  that 
part  of  the  world  in  size  and  handsome  build- 
ings, being  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
and  blessed  with  the  best  of  water  from  nume- 
rous wells :  indeed,  every  valley  throughout  the 
island  has  a  stream,  lareer  or  smaller,  running 
throuffh  it.  New  towns  have  been  laid  out  at  St. 
Joseph's,  St.  Juan,  St.  Fernando,  and  Guayqua- 
yaro,  but  are  yet  in  their  in&ncy. 

The  Spaniards  and  French  enjoy  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  religion,  and  have  their  churches 
accordingly,  and  their  clergy  are  paid  by  go- 
vernment. The  few  Indians  that  remained  on 
the  island  had  been  distributed  into  several 
missions  bjr  the  Spaniards,  and  supplied  with 
resident  priests :  tiie  chief  of  them  is  Arima, 
which  is  a  charming  and  healthv  village,  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  whicn  goes  across  the 
island.  These  people  are  a  docile  quiet  race, 
and  are  useful  m  cutting  down  lands  for  clear- 
ing; so  are  the  Peons,  who  are  a  mixture  of 
them  and  Spaniards.  It  has  been  with  some 
trouble  that  the  use  of  the  stiletto  has  been  re- 
stricted among  them.  The  English  chapel  was 
burnt  in  the  great  fire;  but  a  new  church  is 
about  to  be  erected.  The  Missionary  Society 
have  built  one  lately. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  have  constituted  Chaguarama  Har- 
bour and  the  peninsula  of  Point  Gourde  their 
naval  and  military  stations  for  the  Windward 
Islands.  The  late  Captain  Columbine,  of  the 
navy,  ascertained  the  uselessne^s  of  the  first, 
and  the  incapability  of  the  second,  after  a  long 
discussion  and  struggle,  was  fully  proved,  and 
the  strong  hold  has  been  removed  to  the  hill, 
now  called  Fort  George,  a  position  which  bids 
fair  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
having  every  necessary  qualification  for  a  gar- 
rison. • 

Trinidad,  although  discovered  in  1498,  was 
not  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  till 
about  1593:  its  importance  was  not  noticed  until 
the  peace  of  Pans,  when  every  measure  was 
adopted  for  its  rapid  settlement.  Encourage- 
ment was  held  out  to  all  nations  to  colonize  it 
(so  unusual  to  the  Spanish  policy);  lands  were 
liberally  granted;  utensils  for  agricultiire  pro- 


vided ;  and  Negroes  were  imported  at  mat  ex- 
pense by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  anerwank 
sold  to  the  new  settlers  at  a  very  loog  credit, 
and  comparatively  at  a  small  price,  indoced 
by  this,  numbers  of  debtors  and  unfortunate 
people  flocked  thither  from  all  the  other  colonies 
of  the  Antilles.  The  convulsions  of  France 
helped  to  increase  the  population ;  both  royalists 
and  regicides  successively  emigrating  there  m'th 
the  property  each  had  been  enabled  to  save. 
The  island  assumed  the  most  rapid  and  flourish- 
ing appearance,  and  had  the  happiness,  durin; 
that  period,  to  have  for  its  governor  Don  Chacou, 
a  man  of  the  most  unbounded  liberalitj,  and 
who,  if  he  had  a  bias,  it  was  in  favour  of  Ibe 
British.  The  island  was  taken  in  1797,  without 
any  resistance,  by  the  late  Greneral  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby ;  indfeed,  the  want  of  troops  for  its 
defence,  and  the  state  of  the  colony  from  such  a 
congregate  mixture  of  inhabitants,  reodered  it  a 
sure  and  easy  conquest.  The  Spanish  squadron, 
consisting  of  some  sail  of  the  line  and  a  feir  fri- 
gates, fell  at  the  same  time,  and  which  had  been 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Chaguarama. 

The  island  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  W. 
India  cluster;  the  soil  throughout  being  fit  for 
every  kind  of  culture,  and  the  e.  and  i.  coasts 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  disposition  of  the 
land,  the  undulations  of  which  are  beautiful  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  the  position  commands  a  safe 
and  short  passage  to  the  several  mouths  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  a  river,  the  importance  of  which 
is  very  little  known  or  understood  i^  present. 
On  the  e.  side  is  the  extensive  C€^co  walk,  and 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  bay ;   it  is  self- 

Elanted,  the  original  nuts,  as  it  is  said,  havinff 
een  drifted  ashore  fVom  some  vessel  which  had 
been  lost  or  wrecked  off  the  coast.  This  walk 
now  occupies  a  very  long  space  or  skirting,  from 
the  nuts  of  which  abundance  of  oil  may  he  ex- 
tracted sufficient  for  consumption,  and  even  ex- 
portation. In  short,  Trinidad  can  furnish  va* 
rious  materials  for  a  navy,  such  as  timbers, 
plank,  pitch,  &c.  and  finally  is  capable  of  com- 
manding, by  the  shortest  route,  the  most  ample 
share  of  the  commerce  of  Lima  and  c^  Quito. 

In  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  1788,  the  Negroes  are  computed 
at  19,709,  of  the  value  o(£M  each  Negro. 

By  return  to  House  ofCommons,  1§06,  the 
hogsheads  of  sugar ^  of  13  cwt.  were  exported,  a& 
follows : 

In  1789    -    .    -      — 
1799    .    -    .    4,50a 
1805    -    -    -  12,000J 


.%  ^ 


TBI 


T  R  I 


dos 


[The  official  value  of  the  Impofts  and  Exports  of  Trinidad  was,  in 


1809 
1810 


Imports. 

1328,512 
1.300,999 


Exports. 

£.579,719 
£^7,073 


And  the  quantities  of  the  jnincipal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Sugar.                             j         Rum.        ] 

CoUon  Woi)l. 

British  Plant. 

Foreign  Plant. 

BritisU  Plant. 

Foreign  Plant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  3,696 

1810,  2,713 

Cwt. 

2 

Cwt. 

157,866 
166,627 

Cwt.  . 

Gallon*. 

208,677 
87,741 

lbs 

1,171,506 
883,384 

By  report  of  the  privy  council  in  1788,  and 
by  a  subsequent  estimate,  the  population  of  Tri- 
nidad amounted  to 


1787 
1805 

'  White*. 

People  of 
Colour. 

Slaves. 

2261 

3275 

19,709 

The  Import  of  Slaves,  by  the  same  report,  at 
a  medium  of  four  years,  and  by  a  return  to 
House  of  Commons,  in  1805,  at  a  medium  of 
two  years  to  1803,  was 


Average  of 

4  years  to  1787 
2  years  to  1803 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Retained. 

4516 

S3 

4483 

The  n.  e.  point  of  Trinidad  is  in  lat.  10°  51'  n. 
lonff.60*»65'25''a>.] 

Trinidad,  an  island  of  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan, near  the  island  Santa  Cruz.  On  the  w.  side 
of  it  the  sea  is  very  boisterous,  but  on  the  e. 
quiet  and  tranquil.  It  is  low  and  desert,  but 
covered  with  trees.    [See  Trinity  Isle.] 

Trinidad,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  situate 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  island,  and  on  the  shore  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  celebrated  port, 
at  which  is  carried  on  the  traffic  in  sugar  and 
tobacco,  both  of  excellent  quality.  Its  natives, 
who  are  much  given  to  seauring,  are  good  ma- 
riners.   The  English  piUaged  it  in  1704.    [A 


very  severe  hurricane  was  felt  here  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1812;  the  damage  sustained  was  in- 
calculable; the  houses  which  had  fallen,  and 
were  reduced  to  a  tottering  condition,  amounted 
to  500.  In  the  country  it  was  more  severely 
felt,  some  breeding  pens  had  lost  upwards  of 
500  head  of  cattle ;  many  of  the  vessels  which 
were  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Casilda  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  others  sunk.  The  convents 
of  the  Popa,  with  its  hospital,  viz.  Francisca  de 
Paula  ana  Santa  Anna,  were  all  materially  in- 
jured.! This  city  lies  in  lat.  21°  42'  n.  long^ 
80°6'z». 

Trinidad,  another  city,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  celen,  in 
the  province  of  Costarica,  three  leagues  distant 
from  the  sea,  but  by  an  intransitable  rout.  It 
is  82  miles  e.  s.  e.  from  Guatemala,  in  lat.  13°  46' 
M.  long.  90°  15'  w. 

Trinidad,  another,  of  the  island  Martinique, 
one  of  the  Caribes,  in  a  large  bay,  formed  on 
the  i.  e.  by  the  point  of  Caravela,  which  is  two 
leagues  long,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  veiy 
high  mountain  united  to  the  main  b^  an  isthmus 
of  200  feet  wide.  The  e.  part  of  this  bay,  which 
looks  to  its  interior,  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of 
rocks  flush  with  the  water,  but  appearing  very  visi- 
bly at  the  ebb.  The  population  is  very  flourishing, 
it  Deine  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Cabes- 
terre,  besides  many  rich  merchants,  through  the 
numerous  trading  vessels  arriving  here,  especially 
from  Nantes,  as  being  sure  of  finding  a  ready 
dispatch  of  their  cargoes,  inasmuch  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  district  are  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  supply  at  first  hand,  instead  of  buying 
on  retail  at  msseterre,  not  to  mention  that  afi 
vessels  are  here  safe  from  hurricanes ;  and  an- 
other advantage,-  that,  for  their  return  to  Eu- 
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rope,  they  start  to  the  leeward  of  all  the  other 
islands,  and  escape  a  voyage  of  300  leagues, 
which  they  would  make  were  they  to  proceed  by  St. 
Domingo,  or  Puerto  Rico.  Although  the  parish 
and  curacy  of  this  city  e;ctend8  over  the  whole  of 
Cabesterre,  the  church  is  built  of  wood.  It 
yields  much  cocao,  cotton,  and  sugar,  which  are 
the  staples  of  its  commerce. 

Trinidad,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Sonsonate  in  the  kingdom 
,  of  Guatemsda,  situate  near  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  the  S.  Sea,  four  leagues  from  Acaxatla,  65 
miles  s.  e.  of  Petapa,  and  162  from  Guatemala. 
It  contains  450  families  of  Spaniards,  exclusive 
of  Mulattoes,  Indians,  and  people  of  colour,  five 
churches,  and  a  monastery  of  nuns.  It  is  the 
place  of  export  for  all  the  merchandise  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  is  three  leagues  from  the  bay ;  and 
for  this  .  reason  is  considered  the  most  desirable 
entrepot  to  those  two  kingdoms,  although  it  is 
without  defence.  Notwithstanding  the  coast  is 
too  low  for  the  shelter  of  vessels,  the  achorage 
is  very  good. 

Trinidad,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecali  in 
Nueva  Espaiia,  containing  38  Indian  &milies. 

Trinidad,  another,  a  parish  of  the  French  in 
the  island  of  Martinique,  on  the  n.  e.  coast,  with 
a  very  large,  secure,  and  convenient  port,  de- 
fended by  a  castle  of  the  same  name  at  its  en- 
,  trance,  it  is  a  curacy  of  the  religious  of  St. 
Domingo. 

Trinidad,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Rio 
DE  Jesus,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Yeragua,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  which 
was  formerly  an  hermitage,  where  many  people 
used  to  assemble.  It  has  a  good  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  of  Paul,  and  is  three 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

Trinidad,  anotner,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Paran&,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  two  small 
rivers.  [This  settlement  consists  entirely  of  In- 
dians, and  is  situate,  according  to  the  description 
of  Azara,  who  latelv  visited  these  parts,  a  little 
from  the  w.  bank  of  the  Parana,  about  19  miles 
n.  from  Candelaria ;  in  lat.  27^  7'  35''  s.  and 
W .  55*^  44'  59^'  w.'] 

Trinidad,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada^  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Guarico. 

Trinidad,  a  river  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Capira,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Nata,  and 
enters  the  Chagre,  forming,  between  both,  a 
point  of  land,  in  which  a  fort  is  built  of  a  veij 
commanding  situation,  and  which  is  furnished  by 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  Panami  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  both  rivers. 

Trinidad,  another,  of  the  nroviiice  and  cap- 
tainship of  San  Vicente  in  Bi-azil,  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  as  the  province,  and  io 
the  s.  of  the  town  of  San  Amaro. 

Trinidad,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Trinidad,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  a 
reduceion  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Jesuits,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Marmor^. 

Trinidad,  another  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  which  runs 
s.  from  the  territory  of  the  Cenis  Indians,  where 
it  rises,  and  enters  with  a  very  abundant  stream 
into  the  sea,  between  the  bay  of  S.  Bernardo  and 
the  river  Magdalena. 

Trinidad,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Yeragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  which  rises  at  the  skirt  of  the  mountain 
of  Tabaraba,  and  runs  s.  till  it  enters  the  lai^ 
river  Martin,  near  its  disemboguement  into  we 
sea. 

Trinidad,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Patoz,  in  Peru,  which  runs 
nearJ^  due  sp.  and  enters  the  Guallaga  at  its 
source.    ' 

Trinidad,  another,  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco, 
forming  a  channel  with  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

TRINITY,  a  French  settlement  in  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  situate  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Borchaps. 

Trinity,  a  small  river  of  New  Breton,  or 
land  of  Labrador,  which  runs  s.  e*  and  enters  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Trinity,  a  large  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  between  port 
S.  Nicholas  and  Egg  Island,  or  Des  CEufi. 

Trinity,  another,  very  large  and  handsome, 
on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfoundland  Island. 

[Trinity  Port,  in  the  large  bay  of  Martinique 
Island,  in  the  W.  Indies,  formed  on  the  s.  e.  by 
Point  Caravelle.j 

[Trinity  Ide,  lies  near  the  coast  of  Patago- 
nia, in  S.  America,  c.  of  York  Islands.  Inbt. 
50^37^5.] 

[Trinity  Isle,  the  north-easternmost  of  the 
small  islands  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  the  peninsula 
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of  Alaska,  on  the  n.  «).  coast  of  N.  America,  n,  e. 
of  Foffgy  Islands.] 

[TRIO,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  S. 
America.] 

TRIS  Island,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
alcahUa  mayor  of  Tabasco.    See  Carmen. 

TRI8TE,  a  gulf  in  the  N.  Sea,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Caracas  and  new  king- 
dom of  Granada:  its  entrance  is  16  leagues 
wide  from  the  point  of  Carvalleda  to  the  5.  «.  e. 
as  fak*  as  Cape  Af  uerto  to  n.  n.  e.  and  being  nine 
leagues  in  depth.  It  was  discovered  and  thus 
named  by  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus,  in  his 
fourth  voyage,  in  1498,  in  memory  of  the  mis- 
fortunes he  suffered  here.  Some  nvers,  flowing 
down  from  the  mountain  of  San  Pedro,  empty 
themselves  into  this  bay. 

TaisTfi,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Cam- 
peche,  to  the  w.  of,  but  in  a  line  with,  that  of 
Puerto  Real,  the  two  shutting  up  the  entrance  of 
a  bay,  and  having  between  them  a  very  narrow 
channel.  It  is  three  ^leaffues  long,  abounds  in 
delicious  water ;  but  is  full  of  lizards  and  other 
reptiles,  and  is  desert. 

TRIUNFO,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Honduras,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gruatemala,  close  to  Triunfo  de  la 
Cruz,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

[TRIVIGILLO  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Hondu- 
ras, or  s,  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  within 
the  island  of  Pines.  Dulce  River  lies  a  little  to 
the  a?.] 

[TROCADIE,  a  small  island  on  the  n.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  John's,  lying  off  the  mouth 
of  Shimene  Port,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence.] 

TROCAMANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  which  runs  from  n.  to  s.  with  many  wind- 
ings, and  enters  the  Tigre,  or  Piquena,  just 
where  this  joins  the  Maranon. 

[TROGA  Point,  or  Cape,  on  the  w,  coast  of 
New  Mexico,  is  a  rough  headland,  eight  leagues 
from  the  valley  of  Cofima.] 

TROIS  RIVIERES,  Thrbe  Rivers,  or 
Treble  Riv^r,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Canada,  thus  called  from  three  ri- 
vers, which  unite  themselves  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it,  and  enter  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence. It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, when  the  same  belonged  to  the  French,  and 
was  very  much  frequented  by  different  na- 
tions of  Indians,  who  used  to  come  down  these 
rivers  to  commerce  in  skins.    It  was  the  resi- 


dence of  the  ^vemor,  who  had  mider  Um  a 
mayor,  and  in  it  was  a  convent  of  religious  Fran- 
ciscans, to  whose  care  it  belonged.  This  city 
was  looked  upon  as  the  gen^rsd  emporium  for 
merchandise,  where  all  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
trv  flocked  to  sell  their  skins,  and  other  articles 
of  traffic,  previously  to  its  being  taken  by  the 
English,  toother  with  the  establishment  of  Mon- 
treal ;  but  it  was  delivered  up  in  1635,  and  re- 
visited by  the  above  religious  order  in  1673; 
though,  in  1760,  it  was  retaken,  as  well  as  Que- 
bec, iVIontreal,  and  all  the  rest  of  Canada,  by 
the  English  generals.  Wolf,  Murray,  and  Am- 
herst, and  belongs  to  that  crown  at  the  present 
day.  The  population  of  the  citv  is  small,  though 
the  inhabitants  are  rich,  and  have  large  houses 
splendidly  furnished.  The  country  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  barren  in  grain  and  fruits,  but  verv 
{deasant.  Its  vall^s,  which  are  very  delightful^ 
ie  about  a  gun-shot  from  each  other.  The  river 
is  always  covered  with  fishermen's  boats,  and 
aflSords  an  abundant  supply,  especially  of  large 
eels,  which  are  driven  down  by  the  force  of  toe 
tides  from  the  sea.  Th^  catch  them  in  baskets, 
and,  when  salted  down  m  barrels,  they  are  pre* 
served  for  a  long  time  good.  This  city  is  55 
miles  5.  w.  of  Quebec,  and  62  ft.  e.  of  Montreal ; 
the  navigation  from  one  to  the  other  is  extremely 
delightful. 

[Three  Rivers  is  veiy  small,  compared  with 
Montreal  and  Quebec ;  but  in  size  it  ranks  as  the 
third  town  in  Lower  Canada.    It  is,  however, 
scarcely  larger  than  some  English  villages.     Mr. 
Lambert,  (whose  account  of  this  place  is  the 
latest  and  the  best)  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants;  but  the 
former,  he  believes,  not  to  exceed  250,  nor  the 
latter  1500.     There  are  very  few  respectable 
looking  houses  in  the  place ;  the  rest  are  paltry 
wooden  houses,  containing  a  few  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  a  garret  above.    Some  of  them 
are  in  better  condition  than  others ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  appear  to  be  faUing  to  decay, 
from  neglect.    It  is  very  seldom  that  the  houses 
in  Canada  have  any  paint  bestowed  upon  them ; 
but  they  are  often  wnitewashed :  yet  few  in  Three 
Rivers  have  even  this  decoration  to  recommend 
them. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  with  small  inter* 
vals  between  them  ;  apparently  to  prevent  acci- 
dents from  fire.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  un- 
paved,  and  on  a  dry  windy  day,  the  sand  and 
dust  flv  about  in  clouds.  The  feot-paths  are 
badly  kept  up,  by  pieces  of  timber  placed  about 
three  feet  from  the  nouses.  Notwithstanding  the] 
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pnconveniences  of  the  arid  soil  of  Three  Rivers, 
It  has  its  advantages,  inasmuch  as  you  may  walk 
out  immediately  after  the  heaviest  rain,  without 
soiling  your  shoes. 

The  woods  being  almost  close  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  favour  the  retreat  of  innumerable  mus- 
quitoes  and  sand-ilies.  These  with  the  multitude 
of  common  flies  which  inhabit  the  town,  are  ex- 
tremely troublesome  in  sultry  weather. 

The  public  buildings  of  Three  Rivers,  at  the 

£  resent  day,  are  the  convent  of  St.  Ursule,  the 
Loman  Catholic  church,  the  barracks,  and  the  old 
monastery  of  the  Recollets,  or  Franciscan  friars ; 
which  latter  is  now  converted  into  a  gaol,  a  court 
of  justice,  ofiices  for  the  sheriff  and  prothonotary, 
a  billiard-room,  and  an  episcopalian  chapel.  The 
convent  of  St.  Ursule  was  founded  in  1677,  bv  M. 
de  St.  Yalier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  female  children,  and  as  an  asylum  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  those  who  were  tired  of  the 
world.  The  number  of  nuns,  at  present,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  twenty ;  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  elderly  women,  and  are  governed 
by  a  superior.  This  nunnery  was  burnt  down, 
for  the  second  time,  in  1806,  and  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  In  consequence  of  the  fire,  the 
nuns  were  distributed  in  the  convents  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal ;  and  subscriptions  were  set  on 
foot  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  new  one.  The  funds  of  the  Ursulines 
were  very  poor,  and  the  British  inhabitants, 
much  to  their  honour,  contributed,  in  common 
with  the  French  people,  in  aid  of  the  institution ; 
a  convindng  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  that  country.  The  new  con- 
vent was  opened  early  in  1808,  for  the  reception 
of  the  nuns,  though  then  not  more  than  half  fin- 
ished. The  house  is  very  long,  and  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross :  the  chapel,  for  the  performance 
of  mass,  is  in  the  centre  on  the  ground-floor ; 
together  with  the  refectory ;  the  hall,  and  kitchen ; 
the  rooms  for  educating  th^  children;  and  the 
apartments  of  the  cur6,  or  minister,  who  resides 
in  the  convent,  and  performs  the  religious  duties 
of.  the  house  and  chapel.  The  present  resident 
is  the  Abb6  de  Calonne,  brother  to  the  celebrated 

Eirime  minister  of  Louis  XYI.  He  was  allowed 
y  liie  English  government  to  retire  to  Canada, 
and  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1807.  He  is  said  to 
be  a  very  amiable  and  accomplished  man,  and  ap- 
pears about  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  French  church,  in  which  service  is  per- 
formed by  the  grand  vicar,  and  his  assistants,  is  a 
plain  stone  building,  roofed  with  shingles  painted 
red,  and  ornamented  with  a  small  belnry  and 


spire,  covered  with  sheets  of  tin.  In  the  intericnr 
is  a  handsome  altar  piece,  adorned  with  gilt  cvna- 
ments,  silver  candlesticks,  flagons,  wax  tapers, 
crucifixes,  &c.  The  church  is  generally  well 
attended,  and  in  summer  is  often  very  crowded ; 
during  that  season,  a  great  many  people  sit  or 
kneel  in  the  open  air,  close  by  the  doors,  or  under 
the  windows  of  the  church ;  the  mass  being  suog 
loud  enough  for  them  to  hear  without. 

The  English  church  is  very  small,  being  part 
of  the  chapel  formerly  occupied  by  the  Franciscan 
friars,  wno  resided  in  the  adjoining  building. 
The  other  part  is  appropriated  to  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  is  divided  rrom  the  place  of  worship  bj 
a  slight  partition.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  that 
an  English  minister  has  resided  in  the  town;  and, 
from  appearances,  there  indeed  seems  very  little 
occasion  for  him  even  now,  since  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  the  French  church  overflowing,  morning 
and  afternoon,  on  Sundays,  and  open  every  day 
in  the  week  besides ;  while  the  English  churchy 
not  a  fourth  of  the  size,  is  shut  up  aii  the  week, 
except  for  two  hours  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
then  never  half  filled.  The  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants are  nevertheless  sufficiently  numerous  to 
cro\td  it  to  excess. 

The  RecoUet  building  is  of  stone,  and  much 
dilapidated.     Next  to  the  church  and  court-house, 
are  the  offices  of  the  prothonotary,  adjoining 
which,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  rooms  that 
are  at  present  converted  into  a  goal.    Above 
them  are  the  sherifi^s  office,  and  the  subscription 
billiard-room.    There  are  several  small  taverns 
or  public-houses  in  Three  Rivers,  kept  by  French 
Canadians ;  but  only  one  decent  house  fi>r  the 
accommodation  of  respectable  travellers.     The 
building  now  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Canadian  Fencibles  for  barracks,  was  formerlr 
the  residence  of  the  French  governor.    It  is  built 
of  stone,  and  compared  to  the  houses  in  the  town 
is  of  considerable  magnitude.    It  is  situated  on 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  and  has  a 
court-yard  in  front,  inclosed  by  a  waU  and  gates ; 
an  old  stone  building  near  it,  is  turned  into  a 
guard-house.     On  the  right  side  of  the  barracks 
IS  an  excellent  garden,  and  on  the  left  is  a  email 
lawn,  where  the  soldiers  are  drilled  and  ex&* 
cised. 

The  Canadian  fencible  regiment  is  commanded 
by  Colonel  Shank,  who  resides  at  Three  Rivers. 
It  was  formerly  raised  in  Scotland,  and  consisted 
of  a  thousand  men,  but  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstandinjB^,  the  soldiers,  who  were  all 
married  men  with  large  families,  refused  to  em- 
bark for  Canada ;  upon  which  the  r^^iment  was  j 
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[disbanded,  and  the  officers,  together  with  some  of 
the  non-coramissioned  officers,  were  sent  out  to 
Canada,  to  recruit  in  that  country.  They  have 
been  out  upwards  of  three  years,  and  have  pro- 
cured about  500  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
French  Canadians  ;  there  are  also  many  Ameri- 
cans from  the  United  States  among  them.  Most 
of  the  officers  are  Scotchmen,  and  were  employed 
in  the  American  war ;  for  their  services  on  that 
€>ccasion  they  had  grants  of  land  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Shank  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  some  engagements  during  that  contest.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and 
received  from  government  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  French  Canadians  make  to- 
lerable steady  soldiers;  but  the  Europeans  that 
are  picked  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
are  generally  a  drunken  dissolute  set,  and  give 
the  officers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  fre- 
quent desertion.  The  province,  of  late  years, 
has  paid  the  inhabitants  J^.IO  of  £A2  for  every 
deserter  they  apprehend,  and  this  has  made  the 
people  very  alert,  so  that  few  now  can  escape  out 
of  tne  country. 

The  remains  of  two  redoubts,  or  fortifications, 
thrown  up  by  the  English  army  in  the  American 
war,  are  stiU  visible  on  the  common,  and  upon 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town.  The  latter 
commands  the  whole  of  Three  Rivers,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  well  in  the  centre,  for  supplying 
the  soldiers  with  water.  A  large  cross  is  erected 
near  the  spot,  adorned  with  the  instruments  used  at 
the  crucifix!  on  of  our  Saviour,and  other  ornaments. 

The  trade  of  Three  Rivers  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  supplying  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country,  with  European  manu- 
factured goods  and  W.  Indian  produce.  The 
family  of  the  Harts,  who  are  Jews,  carry  on  nearly 
all  tne  business  that  is  transacted  in  the  town. 
There  are  four  brothers,  three  of  whom  reside  in 
Three  Rivers,  and  have  separate  stortfs.  The 
other,  Alexander  Hart,  resides  at  Montreal. 
They  are  said  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 

Sroperty,  and  besides  the  stores  which  they  keep, 
eal  largely  in  furs,  potash,  &:c.  one  of  them  is  a 
manufacturer  of  pot  and  pearl  ash,  and  a  brewer 
of  ale  and  spruce  beer.  They  purchase  most  of 
the  furs,  brought  down  from  the  interior  by  a  small 

?arty  of  Indians,  who  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
'hree  Rivers.  This  trade,  which  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  was  the  total  support  of  the  town,  is 
now  greatly  diminished.  The  agents  of  the  N. 
W.  Company  are  scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
interior,  and  much  money  has  been  sunk  in  order 
to  roonopclise  the  whole  of  the  fur  trade.    But  a 
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few  of  the  Indians,  from  the  back  country,  choose 
to  bring  their  furs  to  the  Harts,  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  receive  European  goods  and  money  in  ex- 
change, very  often  to  a  considerable  amount. 
An  Indian  once  gave  Mr.  E.  Hart,  60  guineas 
for  a  clock,  and  five  guineas  for  a  brilliant  ring  to 
decorate  the  finger  of  his  squaw.  Another-nas 
been  known  to  pay  four  or  five  guineas  for  a 
little  cannister  of  gunpowder  tea,  which  he  carried 
away  with  him  under  his  dirty  blanket.  Many  of 
the  Indians,  who  are  fond  of  dress,  will  go  to  a 
great  expense  in  the  purchase  of  silver  ornai- 
ments,  and  superfine  scarlet  or  blue  cloth,  co- 
loured silk,  &c.  with  which  they  decorate  theni- 
selves  in  a  costly  manner.  During  their  stay, 
they  encamp  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  intoxication  the  whole 
time,  so  that  when  they  return  in  the  autumn  to 
their  hunting  pounds,  they  have'most  commonly 
spent  all  their  money.  They  are  then  obliged 
to  go  in  debt  to  the  Harts,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  dollars,  which  they 
punctually  repay  in  furs  the  following  year.  But 
if  they  die  in  the  mean  time,  the  money  is  lost. 

There  are  but  few  other  stores  of  any  consider- 
ation in  Three  Rivers,  and  they  are  kept  chiefly 
by  French  people.  These  stores  contain  almost 
every  description  of  goods  that  can  be  named, 
and  exhibit  a  motley  collection  of  woollen- 
drapery,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  linen-drapery, 
grocery,  cheesemongery ,  stationery,  ironmongery, 
and  the  contents  of  the  oil  shop,  the  gin  shop, 
and  the  wine  vaults.  The  store-keepers  charge 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  profit  upon  most  of  their 

Soods,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more.  The 
[arts  import  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
goods  from  England,  the  rest  they  purchase  at 
the  Quebec  auctions  ;  they  also  deal  largely  in 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  and  furs,  which  they  remit  to 
England. 

A  store  belotiginsc  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell, 
of  Quebec,  is  established  at  Three  Rivers,  for  the 
sale  of  the  cast-iron  stoves,  potash  kettles,  and' 
bar-iron,  manufactured  at  the  St.  Maurice  forges 
which  belong  to  those  gentlemen.  The  store  is 
superintended  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  forges  by 
Mr.  M^Cauley.  They  make  about  1000  stoves 
per  annum  ;  the  small  single  stoves  sell  for  £3. 
and  the  larger  sort  for  £6.  each.  The  double 
stoves,  which  have  an  oven  at  the  top,  are  sold 
for  £10  or  £12.  according  to  the  size.  Potash 
kettles  sell  from  £.20  to  £.25  each.  Fresh  veins 
of  ore  are  daily  discovered,  and  purchased  of  the 
people  in  whose  land  it  is  found,  at  a  trifling 
price.]  ^ 
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[Most  of  the  Urge  bark  eanoes  for  the  N.  W. 
Compeirir  are  made  at  Three  Rivers ;  and  several 
women  in  the  town  make  a  variety  of  handsome 
^oj^  pocket-books,  purses,  work  baskets,  pin- 
cushions, Sec  of  bark,  curiously  ornamented  with 
flowers  worked  on  the  bark  with  elk  hair,  dyed  of 
various  colours.  The  Indians  make  a  few  bark 
works  of  an  infi^ior  description. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  there  is  * 
brick-maker,  and,  it  is  thought,  the  only  one  in 
Canada.  The  bricks  are  nearly  of  the  same  sixe 
as  those  in  England,  but  not  quite  so  thick ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  red,  and  are  made  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Instead  of  throwingtheday  ina  mould, 
it  is  spread  out  to  a  great  extent  on  a  smooth 
IHece  of  i^und,  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick, 
the  clay  is  then  cut  into  parallelograms,  each  of 
which  are  afterwards  subdivided  into  nine  bricks ; 
they  are  then  left  to  dry,  and  when  sufficiently 
hard,  are  taken  up  and  piled  in  stacks,  after  which, 
they  are  formed  into  a  kiln  and  burnt  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  genteel  society  of  Three  Rivers  is  veiy 
small,  and  consists  of  the  officers  of  the  Cana- 
dian regiment,  the  provincial  judge,  sherifT,  Eng- 
lish and  French  advocates;  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergy ;  the  jjrand  voyer  of  the  district ; 
the  colonel  of  militia;  and  the  fitmily  of  the 
Harts,  who  are  the  only  merchants  or  store- 
keepers that  are  classed  among  the  gentry  of 
Three  Rivers. 

The  market  is  held  twice  a  week,  on  the  post 
days ;  and  in  general  the  supplies  are  scarcely 
sufficient  for  tm  consumption  of  the  town.  The 
country  people  come  from  Champlain  across  the 
8t*  Maurice  river,  and  from  Becancour  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  arrive 
at  Three  Rivers  in  the  summer,  as  early  as  five 
o'clock  in  .the  morning,  and  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  in  the  market  place  frequently  an  hour 
before  their  arrival,  in  order  to  have  their  choice 
of  the  provisions.  By  eight  o'clock  the  market 
is  ffenerallv  over. 

Many  otitk  females  at  Three  Rivers  are  trou- 
bled with  wens,  swelled  necks,  and  other  disor- 
ders of  the  throat,  as  mumps,  swelling  of  the 
f  lands,  &c.  In  other  parts  of  Canada,  there  are 
nt  few  who  are  afflicted  with  those  complaints ; 
bat  in  Three  Rivers  they  seem  to  be  more  gene- 
ral, particularly  among  the  women.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  are  occasioned  by  the  well- 
water  of  the  town  ;  others,  that  they  are  caused 
by  the  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  snoW  and  ice  upwards  of  six 
months  in  the  year.    But  if  swelled  necks  w^re 
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occasioned  by  snow  water,  why  should  th^  ti<»t 
prevail  equally  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where 
the  river  water  is  used  in  abundance  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  in  some  of  the  mountEunoue 
i>arts  of  Switoerland  and  Styria,  the  women  have 
arge  wens  and  swellings  on  their  necks,  called 
by  the  Styrians  bronchoceks^  which  are  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  snow  water.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  same  disease  in 
Canada  may  arise,  in  some  measure^  fromaNJoii- 
lar  cause. 

In  other  respects  Three  Rivers  is  fiivouraUe 
to  health,  and  possesses  a  more  steady  dimate 
than  Quebec,  which  being  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  so  many  lofty  mountains,  is  oftener 
subject  to  rain,  and  frequent  variati<Mis  of  die 
weather. 

Small  as  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  is,  the  niun- 
ber  of  foundlings,  who  are  placed  und^  the  cue 
of  a  poor  person  to  bring  up,  are  equal,  in  pni- 

Sortion  to  its  population,  to  the  number  of  dbil- 
ren  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Londoo.  It 
would  be  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Three 
Rivers,  were  they  as  well  taken  care  of  as  in 
London ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case :  for  io 
consequence'  of  the  scanty  allowance  for  their 
support,  little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  we 
are  told  that  few  live  to  maturity. 

Three  Rivers  is  in  lat%  46°  24^  n.  and  loor. 
72^  27'  a.]  ^ 

[Taois  RiviERBs,  a  bay  at  the  e.  end  of 
the  island  of  St.  John's,  and  w.  of  Cape  Breton 
Island.  Three  streams  fell  into  it  from  diflferent 
directions ;  hence  its  name.  Lat«  46^  5^  n.  and 
lonjf .  62°  16^  w.l 

TROLOCACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of 
Taraumara,  near  the  settlement  of  Matadiique. 

[TROMPEUR  Cape,  del  Enoakna,  or 
False  Cape,  is  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  Lat.  IB""  3b^  n.  lour. 
68°19^«.]  ^ 

TROAfPETAS.    See  TuRMEauB. 

Trompetas,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in 
the  territory  of  Curupa,  towards  the  e.  part 
It  runs  f •  and  enters  the  Maranon  on  the  «• 
shore,  near  the  Strait  of  Pauxis,  in.  lat.  1®  SO' s. 

TROPIC-KEYS,  small  islands  or  shoals  to 
the  n.  of  the  island  of  Cangrqjos,  or  Crabs,  and 
to  the  e.  of  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico.  Tbey  aie 
thus  named  from  their  aboundina;  in  birds  called 
iropicosy  never  showing  theraseKes  there  but  in 
the  tropics. 

[TROQUOES,  a  bay  at  the  t«  extremity  of  the 
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f .  part  of  Lake  Huron,  separated  from  Matchu* 
dock  Bay  on  the  ».  e.  by  a  broad  promontory.} 

[TROQUQUA,  an  island  on  the  n.  coast  of 
S.  America^  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  bay  near 
Cape  Seco,  a  short  way  s.  e.  from  the  e.  point  of 
the  bay  or  river  Taratura.] 

[TROU  JACOB,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island 
of  ^t.  I>omingo.  From  this  to  Cape  Beate,  or 
Cape  a  Foux,  the  shore  is  rocky.] 

[TROU,  Le,  a  settlement  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
French  division  of  the  island  of  St.  Dominffo. 
It  is  five  leagues  and  a  half  e.  of  Ouanamintne, 
and  two  s.  e.  of  Limonade.] 

TROU-PETIT,  a  port  of  the  idand  St.  Do* 
mineo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French, 
on  the  It.  eoa^t,  between  the  points  Roche  and 
Isabelica. 

Trou-Pbtit,  another  port  in  the  same  island, 
above  the  n,  coast,  and  at  the  to.  head,  between 
the  Bay  ofBaradero  and  the  great  river  Nipe. 

Trou-Petit,  a  bay  of  the  same  island  on  the 
$.  coast,  near  Cape  or  Point  Beata,  between 
Point  Mongon  and  the  Bay  of  Neiva. 

Trou-Petit,  a  parish  of  the  French  in  the 
same  island,  on  the  it.  coast  and  on  the  shore  of 
PortDelfin. 

Tro0-Petit,  another  parish  of  the  French  in 
the  part  they  possess  of  the  island  St.  Domingo^ 
on  the  n,  coast,  and  at  the  w,  h^d,  being  depen- 
dent upon  port  Principe. 

TROWEL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  Barba- 
does,  in  the  5.  part* 

[TROY,  a  post-town  of  New  York,  Rensse- 
laer County,  six  miles  it.  it.  e.  of  Albany,  three  9. 
of  Lansinburgh  city.  The  township  of  Troy  ia 
bounded  e.  by  Petersbur^h,  and  was  taken  from 
Rensselaerwyck  township,  and  incorporated  in 
1791.  In  1796,  550  of  the  inhabitants  were 
electors.  Very  few  years  ago,  the  scite  of  the 
flourishing  village  of  Troy  was  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  the  spot  on  which  a  school, 
containing  160  scholars,  is  now  erected,  was 
then  probably  a  sheepfold.  The  school  is  under 
the  direction  of  three  schoolmasters,  and  is  a  very 
promising  seminary .1 

TRUCUYA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
zil ;  it  rises  to  the  20.  of  Lake  Parapituiga,  runs 
many  leagues  to  the  n.  and  then,  taking  a  n,  n,  e. 
direction,  enters  by  two  branches  the  great  lake 
of  St.  Francis. 

K TRURO,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  situate  ia 
ifax  County,  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  of  ACinas, 
ojiposite  to,  and  three  miles  s.  of,  Ondow ;  40 
miles  n.  by  tp.  of  Halifax,  and  40  from  Pictou. 
It  waa  settled  by  the  North-Irish,  some  Scotch, 
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and  the  deseendants  of  NorA-lrish*  Through 
this  town  runs  the  river  called  by  the  Indians 
Shubbenacadie,  navigable  for  boats  to  within  nine 
miles  of  Fort  Sackvifie.] 

fTauRO,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  situate 
in  Barnstable  County.  It  is  on  the  eastemoHMt 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  47  miles  5.  e. 
of  Boston,  in  a  straight  line,  but  as  the  road  runs 
it  is  110,  and  40  from  the  court-house  of  Barnsta- 
ple. It  is  the  Pamet  of  the  Indians,  and  after  its 
settlement  in  1700  was  spme  time  called  Danger- 
field  ;  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name 
in  1709,  and  contains  1193  inhabitants.  Only 
one  family  of  Indians  remained  a  few  years  since, 
and  lived  on  Pamet  Point.  In  the  valley 
called  Great  Hollow,  a  creek  sets  up  from  the 
bay,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  tide  harbour. 
The  other  landing  places  are  of  small  note. 
Pamet  Harbour  is  about  100  yards  wide  at  the. 
mouth,  but  is  wider  within;  and  if  repaired 
would  be  of  public  utility.  It  lies  above  eight 
miles  9.  e.  of  Cape  Cod  Harbour.  The  hill  on 
which  the  meeting-house  stands  branches  from 
the  high  land  of  Cape  Cod,  well  known  to  seamen. 
The  mountain  of  clay  in  Truro,  in  the  midst  of 
sandy  hills,  seems  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
the  (jrod  of  Nature,  to  serve  as  a  roundation  ibr  a 
light-house,  which  if  erected  m%ht  save  the  lives 
of  thousands,  and  millions  of  property.  The  soil 
of  Truro  is,  in  most  places,  sandy,  like  Province-* 
town  ;  and  the  inhamtants  derive  their  principal 
subsistence  from  the  sea,  which  here  abounds 
with  vast  variety  of  fish.  Great  part  (^  their  corn 
and  vegetables  are  {MPocured  from  Bostcm  and  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Two  inhalMitants  of  Truro^ 
Captains  David  Smith  and  Gamaliel  Collings^ 
were  the  first  who  adventured  to  Falkland  Islands 
in  pursuit  of  whales.  This  voyage,  ^n^ch  way 
crowned  with  success,  was  undertaken  in  1774, 
by  the  advice  of  Admiral  Montague  of  the  British 
navy.  The  whalemen  of  Truro  now  visit  the 
coast  of  Gnayana  and  Brazil.  Many  of  the  mas* 
ters  of  ships  employed  from  Boston  and  other 
ports,  are  natives  of  Truro.  The  elderly  men 
and  small  boys  remain  at  home  to  cultivate  the 
ground ;  the  rest  are  at  sea  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  The  women  are  generally  employed  in 
spinning,  weaving,  knitting.  &c.] 

TRUXILLO,  a  province  and  correghniento 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the  n,  e.  by 
the  province  of  Caxamarca,  ^on  the  it.  by  that 
of  Safia,  on  the  e.  by  that  of  Guamachuco,  on 
the  9.  e.  by  that  of  Santa,  and  having  fi>r  its 
Hmits  on  tne  9.  the  river  Sana,  and  the  royal 
voad  leading  to  Lima,  from  whence  it  extends 
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84  leagues ;  and  being  bounded  on  the  s.  w. 
and  w,  by  the  S.  Sea,  the  coast  of  which  runs 
5.  e.  and  it.  w.  It  is  composed  of  three  valleys, 
nameljr,  of  Chiraru,  Viru,  and  Chicama,  in 
which  it  turns  only  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  Aufirust,  a  sort  of  dew  called  there  soma. 
It  is  27  leagues  long  and  10  broad,  and  has  in 
its  iurlsdiction  three  ports,  Malabrigo,  Guanape, 
ana  Guanchaco ;  it  is  of  a  very  fine  tempera- 
ture although  rather  cold,  very  healthy,  and 
the  ground  agreeable  and  fertile.  Several  rivers 
water  and  fertilize  it,  especially  that  of  Moche, 
which  is  a  source  of  great  wealth.  It  produces 
a  great  deal  of  wheat,  maize,  wine,  olives,  su- 
gar-canes, and  all  soils  of  grain,  flowers,  limes, 
esculent  plants,  and  fruits,  such  as  plantains, 
pines,  lucmasj  granadillas,  guaj/abaSy  mameyesj 
palillosy  cucuml)ers,  tumbos^  and  cAt'nmoyoj,  which 
are  esteemed  the  most  delicate' of  all  Peru.  For- 
merly the  com  they  reaped  was  so  abundant,  that 
the  earth  yielded  regularly  in  the  harvest  two 
hundred  fold,. and  the  produce  of  the  valley  of 
Chicama  alone  amountea  to  160,000  bushels;  but 
since  the  great  earthquake,  which  happened  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1687,  the  soil  has  been  so 
sterile,  that  hardly  any  thing  yielded  fruit  for 
more  than  30  years ;  but  it  now  begins  to  recover 
by  degrees  its  anofent  fertility.  Almost  the  whole 
province  is  filled  with  plantations,  which  yield  a 
^reat  quantity  of  sugar'  and  other  productions, 
m  which  they  carry  on  a  great  trade. 

Truxillo,  the  capital,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  suffragan  of  Lima,  erected  by  Paul  Y. 
in  1609.  It  was  founded  by  Don  Francis  Pizarro, 
Marquis  of  Charcas  and  Atavillos,  conqueror  of 
Peru,  in  1535,  and  named  by  him  in  memory  of 
his  native  place  in  Estramadura.  It  is  situate 
in  an  agreeable  and  fine  plain,  called  De  Chimu, 
from  originally  possessing  the  land  of  a  chief  of 
that  name,  which  signifies  a  powerful  lord :  it  is 
abundant  in  corn  and  sugar,  with  which  they 
make  exquisite  sweetmeats,,  that  constitute  the 
principal  article  of  their  commerce ;  its  climate 
is  cold  and  dry,  but  very  mild  and  wholesome ; 
the  soil  is  sandy,  and  consequently  inconvenient 
for  walking,  and  for  the  inhwitants.  It  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
bricks  unbaked,  built  by  the  viceroy,  the  Duke 
of  Palata,  having  15  bastions,  and  as  many  cur- 
tains ;  the  streets  are  45  feet  broad,  and  run  n.  e. 
and  s,  w. ;  the  houses  are  very  pleasant,  and  mag- 
nificently ornamented  :  it  has,  besides  the  cathe- 
dral, three  parishes,  St.  Ana's,  St.  Sebastian's,, 
and  St.  Stephen's ;  convents  of  monks  of  the  or- 
ders of  St.  Francis,  St.  Domingo,  La  Merced, 


and  St.  Austin,  a  college  which  was  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  an  hc^pital  of  the  Bethlemitcs ;  m<H 
nasteries  of  the  nans  of  St.  Clare,  and  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites,  and  a  seminary. 

It  has  suffered  much  from  several  earthquakes; 
first,  on  the  14th  of  February^  1619,  in  memoiy 
of  which  the  city  voted  St.  V  alentine  for  its  pa- 
tron ;  next,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1623 ;  then 
on  the  20th  October,  1759,  and  2d  September, 
1759.  Great  riches  have  been  discovered  in 
this  district,  which  were  hidden  by  the  Indians 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards;  John  Guti- 
errez de  Toledo,  in  particular,  discovered  a 
Quantity  in  1576;  the  King's  share,  bein^^  one- 
fth,  amounted  to  58,527  castellimos  of  >gord. 

At  the  distance  of  one  Jeaffue  runs  the  hto' 
Mocha,  which  fertilizes  the  district,  and  from 
which  they  draw,  through  conduits,  water,  as  well 
for  the  consumption  of  the  people  as  for  the  ir- 
rigating the  orchards  and  gardens.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  amount  to  more  than  9000,  and 
amongst  whom  are  many  illustrious  &mih'es  de- 
scended fi'om  the  concjuerors,  are  docile,  affable, 
liberal,  and  of  sharp  intellects.  The  arms  are  a 
shield  azure,  bearing  a  grifibn,  and  in  the  centre 
two  columns,  white  and  blue,  over  water,  in 
which  is  placed  a  crown  of  gold  crossed  with 
two  sticks,  and  at  the  bottom  the  letter  K.  It 
lies  three  quartern  of  a  league  from  the  sea. 

[The  intendancv  of  Truxillo  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  accounts  in  the  Guia  del 
Peruj  in  the  year  1797,  87  doctrinal  curacies, 
five  cities,  two  towns,  and  142  settlements  an- 
nexed to  the  same,  containing  230,967  souls, 
viz.  460  clergy,  160  monks,  162  nuns,  19,098 
Spaniards,  115,647  Indians,  76,949  MusteeSj 
13,757  free  Mulattoes,  and  4725  slaves. 

There  are  two  districts  belonging  to  this  in- 
tendancy,  called  Cescado  de  Truxillo  and  Lam- 
bayeque.  The  former  contained,  in  the  year 
1797,  10  doctrinal  curacies,  and  six  settlements 
annexed,  inhabited  by  12,032  souls,  viz.  144 
clergy,  60  monks,  12i9  nuns,  1431  Spaniards, 
4577  Indians,  1549  Musteesy  2357  free  Mulat- 
toes, and  1582  slaves ;  and  the  latter  (Lambaye- 
aue)  contained 20  doctrinal  curacies  andsevenset- 
ements  annexed,  inhabited  by  35,192  souls,  viz. 
62  clergy,  27  monks,  2299  'Spaniards,  22,333 
Indians,  5448  Mustees.  3192  free  Mulattoes,  and 
1831  slaves. 

The  city  is  situate  268  miles  n.  n.  w.  Irom 
Lima,  in  lat.  8°  8'  s.  and  long.  78^  53'  a?.] 

Bishops  who  have  resided  in  Truxillo. 

1.  Don  Jr.  Alonzo  Guzm&n  y  Talavera^  na- 
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tive  of  that  place,  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Je- 
rome, elected  the  fir^t  bishop  of  that  church  in 
1577 ;  he  renounced  it  immediately  he  was  con- 
secrated, for  which  reason  Truxillo  does  not  in- 
clude him  in  the  dyptvch  of  its  bishops. 

2.  Don  Luis  de  Carcamo,  native  of  Mexico, 
and  not,  as  Jerome  erroneously  calls  him,  Gil 
Gonzales  Davila,  was  professor  of  decrees  in 
the  university  of  the  cathedral  in  which  he 
studied,  atid  treasurer  and  canon  of  his  church  : 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Truxillo  in  1611, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  S.  Sea  off  Puerto  de 
Patta,  in  his  voyage  to  his  diocese. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Francis  Cabrera,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Domingo,  native  of  Cordoba,  collegiate  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Seville,  lecturer  of  arts  and  theo- 
logy in  his  convent  of  Granada,  and  master  in 
his  order,  prior  of  the  convents  of  Osuna  and 
Cordoba,  elected  bishop  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
promoted  to  the  bishopric. of  Truxillo  in  1614  : 
qe  took  possession  in  1616,  built  the  church  of 
the  bishopric,  and  afterwards  transferred  the  see 
to  the  settlement  of  Lambayeque ;  the  city  being 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1619,  he  died  in  the 
same  settlement,  having  presided  three  years, 
one  month,  and  ^  days. 

4.  Don  Carlos  Marcelo  Corni,  native  of  Trux- 
illo, and  of  extraordinary  virtue  and  erudition  ; 
was  magisterial  canon  of  Lima,  a  preacher  of 
great  celebrity,  and  bishop  of  Santiago  of  Chile, 
iroro  which  see  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  his 
native  town,  and  commenced  his  functions  in 
16S1.  He  was  the  son  of  a  metal  founder,  and 
hearing  the  bells  chime  when  he  was  entering 
the  city,  said,  that  bell  which  sounds  the  most 
ioyfuUy,  my  father  founded.  He  endowed  the 
houses^  established  by  the  Jesuits  with  funds  for 
two  chaplains,  drawing  the  same  from  the  fees 
of  marriages ;  and  he  also  formed  one  of  the 
parishes.  He  died  in  1&2Q^  as  appears  by  the 
archives  of  his  church,  and  not,  as  Gil  Gonzalez 
Davila  relates,  in  \6Q0. 

5.  Don  JFV.  Ambrose  Vallejo,  of  the  royal  and 
military  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Merced,  native  of 
Madrid,  lecturer  of  arts  and  theology,  prior  of 
the  convents  of  Avila,  Valladolid,  Medina  del 
Campo  and  Madrid,  provincial  of  Castille,  and 
attorney -general  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  was  elected  bishop  of  Popay&n,  and 
from  that  promoted  to  the -see  of  Truxillo  in 
1630,  where  he  died  in  1655. 

6.  Don  Diego  de  Montoya  y  Mendoza,  native 
of  Miajancas,  and  bishop  of  Calahorna ;  he  was 
promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco  in  1639, 
and  died  the  following  vear,  1640,  in  the  settle- 


ment of  Cascas,  of  the  province  of  Caxamarca, 
in  making  his  visit. 

7.  Don  Fr'.  Luis  de  Cordoba  y  Ronquillo,  of 
the  order  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  native  of 
Granada,  in  the  convent  of  which  place  he 
taught  the  arts  anfl  theology :  he  was  minister  of 
the  convent  of  Malaga,  and  twice  so  of  that  of 
Sevilla;  he  was  provincial  and  vicar-general 
of  Andalucia ;  promoted  to  the  see  of  Cartha- 
gena  in  the  Indies,  from  whence  he  went  over 
to  Spain,  without  receiving  a  licence  till  eight 
years  after,  and  being  promoted  to  the  church  of 
Truxillo,  died  before  he  could  take  possession. 

8.  Don  Pedro  de  Ortega  y  Sotomavor,  native 
of  Lima,  studied  in  that  university,  and  at  19  years 
of  age  gained  the  election  of  a  professorship  of 
arts,  he  aftei*wards  gained  the  chair  of  the  professor 
of  theology  of  vespers  and  prime :  he  was  magis- 
terial canon  of  Lima,  master  of  the  academy,  and 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Truxillo,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  see  of  that  place  in  1647,  and  was 
promoted  to  that  of  Arequipa  in  the  same  year. 

9.  Don  John  de  Zapata  Figueroa,  promoted 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  sierra^ 
and  died  before  he  received  the  bulls. 

10.  Don  jFr.  Marcos  Salmeron,  of  the  order  of 
La  Merced,  native  of  the  town  of  Buendia  in 
the  bishopric  of  Cuenca.  He  ^udied  the  arts  in 
his  convent  of  Huete,  was  collegiate  of  that  of 
the  Conception  of  Alcala,  lecturer  of  arts  in  that 
of  Segovia,  and  of  theology  in  that  of  Toledo ; 
he  was  graduate  and  prelate  in  Segovia  and 
Guadalaxara,  difinidor^general^  provincial  and 
calificador  of  the  council  of  the  inquisition;  twice 
prelate  in  his  convent  at  Madrid,  visitor  of  the 
provinces  of  Castilla,  An*agon,  and  Catalonia, 
and  general  of  his  ordef :  he  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  Truxillo  in  1647,  and  died  before  his 
consecration. 

11.  Don  Andrew  Garcia  of  Zurita,  native  of 
Seville,  collegiate  and  rector  in  the  royal  college 
of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Marcos,  of  the  university  of 
Lima,  whence  he  became  doctor  of  canon  laws, 
was  curate  in  the  bishopric  of  Quito,  canon  and 
dean  in  the  church  of  Lima,  coadjutor  of  the 
bishop  of  Guanianga,  and  presented  to  the  see  of 
Truxillo  in  1650.     He  died  there  in  1652. 

12.  Don  Diego,  of  Castillo  and  Arteaga,  na- 
tive of  Tudela  in  Navarra':  he  stuJied  in  the 
university  of  Alcala,  belonged  to  the  college  of 
Malaga,  was  professor  of  prime,  of  arts  and  the- 
ology in  his  university,  as  well  as  doctor  of  it ; 
he  was  magisterial  canon  of  the  church  of  Avila, 
was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Cartagena  in 
Indies,  but  refused  the  see,  accepting  afterwards- 
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of  that  af  Truxillo  ia  165S,  and  before  being 
consecrated  he  was  promoted  to  the  npietFopolitan 
chiireh  of  Santa  Fc  of  Bogota,  in  the  n^w  kiog- 
dom  of  Granada. 

13.  Don  Fr.  John  de  la  CaUe  y  Heredja,  of  the 
order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercedes ;  he  coiisecrated 
the  cathedral  church,  and  governed  it  until  17th 
October,  1675,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  see- 
of  Ar^quipa. 

14.  Don  Antonio  de  Leon,  w^  bishop  of  Pa- 
nama, and  promoted  to  Truxillo  in  1^77>  imd 
afterwards  to  the  church  of  Arequipa. 

15.  Don  Francis,  of  Borja,  was  oid^op  of  Tu-* 
cuman,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
TruxiUo,  in  which  he  died  on  13th  April,  1689. 

16.  Don  Fr,  Peter  de  la  Serna,  of  the  order 
of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  was  made  bishop  of 
Truxillo,  but  died  at  Cadiz,  whither  be  had  re- 
paired to  embark  for  that  place. 

17.  Don  Peter  Diaz,  of  Cienfu^gos,  brother  of 
the  cardinal  of  that  name,  was  soliciting  the 
see  of  Popayan,  when  he  was  promoted  to  that 
of  Truxillo  in  1697  :  he  died  1709,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Catacaos,  of  the  province  of  Piura,  on 
a  visitation  there. 

18.  Don  Fr,  John  Victores  de  Yelasco,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  died  17th  Deceoiber,  1713. 

19.  Don  Dic^o  Montero  del  Aquila,  translated 
from  the  see  of  la  Concepcion  of  Chile  in  1716: 
he  died  in  the  city  of  Sana  performing  his  yearly 
visit,  seven  months  and  14  days  after  his  taking 
possession. 

30.  Don  Fr.  James  M imbela,  of  the  order  of 
Preachers,  translated  from  the  see  of  Santa 
Ctv^  del  Sierra  in  1719 ;  he  was  of  most  ex- 
emplary manners  and  talents,  and  enriched  his 
catnedral  with  many  ornaments,  and  rich  golden 
and  silver  furniture ;  he  constructed  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Carmelites  from  the  foundation,  and 
died  4th  Julya739. 

S3.  Don  jFr.  Joseph  Cayelano  Paravicino,  of 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ;  a  divine,  calijicador 
of  the  holy  oflEke,  preacher-general,  dijimdor  of 
lus  province  of  Charcas,  and  pro-minister  of  the 
same  province :  in  order  to  vote  at  the  general 
chapter,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Paraguay%  and 
from  that  church  translated  to  the  see  of  Trux- 
illo in  1748,  where  he  died  in  1750. 

23.  Don  Bernard  de  Arviza  y  Ugarte,  native 
of  Cuzco  in  Peru,  belonged  to  the  coUese  of 
St.  Martin  of  Lima,  where  he  studied  ana  ob- 
tained the  de^ee  of  doctor  in  that  universitv : 
he  was  made  judge  of  the  royal  audience  of  Pa- 
nama, and  the  kinff  being  informed  of  his  stre* 
nu^ous  and  fidthfuf  exertions  ix»  the  oause  of  the 


church,  presented  him  to  the  aee  of  Carthagena 
in  the  Indies;  from  whence,  having  governed 
with  much  judgment  and  disoretion,  he  was 
translated  to  that  of  Truxillo,  where  he  died,  io 
1756,  already  destined  to  the  archbishopric  af 
Charcas. 

34.  Don  Francis  Xavier  de  Lima  ▼  Victoria, 
born  at  the  city  of  Panama,  waa  a  soldier  ia  bis 
youth,  then  entered  into  holv  orders,  and  was 
the  person  the  oost  esteemed  in  the  oity  ftr  \k 
enj^ing  accomplishments  and  gveal  charity, 
which  raised  him  to  the  diocese  of  his  oountr?; 
from  which  he  was  promoted  to  thai  ef  Truxillo 
in  1759 :  he  died  1778,  advanced,  Uke  bis  pre- 
decessor, to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

SS.  Don  Balthasar  Jayme  Martinea  Compa* 
fion  waa  precentor  of  the  holy  metropolitan 
c^wrch  of  Lima,  when  his  majesty  presented  hin 
to  the  bishopric  of  Truxillo  m  1778,  and  which 
he  i|ow  actually  holds. 

IN.  B.  We  find  by  the  Guia  del  Peru,  a  work 
from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  that  the  last 
mentioned  bi^op  governed  till  1788 ;  butitdoea 
not  say  whether  he  died  in  that  year,  nor  is  the 
series  ccmtinued  from  that  period  in  any  work  we 
have  been  able  to  discover.] 

Truxillo,  another  city,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  above,  in  the  province  and  district  of  Vene- 
auela,  and  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada :  Cap- 
tain Diego  Garcia  de  Parades  founded  it  in  a  place 
called  Escuque,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
close  to  the  large  river  Motatan,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time ;  for  the  youth  of  the 
5 lace  having  taken  improper  liberties  with  the 
aughters  and  wives  of  the  neighbouiing  Indiana, 
the  latter,  being  greatly  irritated,  one  niekt  as- 
saulted the  city  and  put  a  number  of  the  olfenders 
to  death ;  and  they  continued  the  siege  so  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  depart  in  the  followio; 
years,  1557,and  1558.   It  was,  however,  reaettkii 
under  Francis  Ruin,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Mirabel,  which  it  retained  very  few  daya,  having 
resumed  the  original  name  :  but  expenenciag  the 
inconveniences  of  continual  rains,  repeated  storms, 
and  owinff  to  the  humidity  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  people  were  sent  to  Cabecera,  one  <if  the 
valleys  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ft>cono ;  here 
t^ey   fomented   such    discord    and  dtsseations 
among  their  neighbours,    that  they  were  sent 
immediately  afterwards  to  another  plaoe^  called 
De  los  Truenos,  at  the  mouth  of  Ae  river  Mo- 
tatan, where  no  grain  was  produced,  firom  the 
plngue  of  ants,  which  destroyed  the  whole  oC 
it ;  nor  did  the  cattle  increase,  from  the  voracity 
of  the  tigers,  wbirh  are  so  obnoadous,  ev^i  la 
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the  inhabitants)  that  they  were  obliged  to  decamp 
for.  a  third  time;  establishing;  themselves  in 
another  place  yet  more  inconvenient,  four  leagues 
lower  down  the  same  river  on  the  centre  of  a  moun- 
tain so  rutftted,  wet,  and  foil  of  mosquitoes,  snakes, 
tigerS)  and  msects ;  that,  persecuted  with  so  many 
cidamities,  and  bv  the  baoness  of  the  temperature 
of  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  sent  a  fourth  time, 
six  leagues  more  to  the  e.  of  the  valley  of  Pamp&, 
where  they  were  able  to  remain  but  a  short  time, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  and  humidity  of 
the  country ;  and  they  then  exclaimed  bitterly,  but 
in  vain,  against  the  uncertainty  of  climate,  since 
they  were  doomed  from  the  above  cause,  to 
transmigrate,  until  the  city  might  be  said  to  be 
portable.  They  however  bore  with  these  evils 
until  1570,  when,  obliged  to  remove,  they  fixed 
their  fifth  and  last  foundation^  in  the  present 
site  ;  in  a  valley  of  a  wholesome  and  more  too^ 
derate  climate,  which  extends  about  a  league 
II.  and  s, ;  but  is  so  confined^  that  one  half  the 
city  admits  of  but  two  streets :  and  the  other 
half,  so  much  more  confined,  that  it  admits  of 
only  one»  It  appears,  that  the  climate  converted 
the  fractious  and  quarrelsome  tempers  of  the 
people,  to  dispositions  more  quiet  and  pacific  $ 
since  discord  and  strife  are  unheard  of  here. 
And  it  is  sufiicient  throughout  all  the  kingdoms 
to  characterise  a  man  as  ingenious^  and  of  a  ^ood 
disposition,  his  being  known  to  be  of  Truxillo. 

This  city  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
opulent  by  the  great  trade  in  its  productions^ 
especially  in  tacao,  to  the  improvemeit  of  which 
the  Inhabitants  applied  themselves  ^  planting  a 
great  number  of  trees  in  the  valleys  of  Poco, 
which,  transported  by  the  lake  to  Gibraltar,  pro* 
duced  them  immense  riches:  with  which  they 
erected  costly  and  beautiful  houses ;  but  felicity 
changing  to  calamity,  they  haVe  been  since  so 
dejected,  that  at  present  hardly  a  shadow  of  their 
greatness  remains ;  and  losing  the  cacao  trees  by 
the  inundations  of  the  river,  scarcely  an^  trade 
or  commerce  exists.  To  this  misfortune  followed 
the  sacking  of  the  city,  in  1678,  by  the  pirate, 
Francis  Peter  Gramont,  who  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  sumptuous  edifices.  At  present  there  are 
somewhat  more  than  800  inhabitants,  and,  bed- 
sides the  parish  Church,  two  convents  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Domingo;  one 
hermitage  of  Our  Lady  of  Chiquinquia,  m  which 
there  is  founded  an  hospital,  and  two  nunneries 
of  Dominicans,  in  which  they  manuftcture  beau- 
tifully, many  curiosities  and  pieces  of  needle- 
woik,  which  are  much  esteemed  throughout  the 
kingdom. 
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This  district  is  very  abundant  in  com,  barley, 
maite,  cotton,  pidse,  and  similar  seeds;  they 
make  a  great  quantity  of  sug^r,  which  aflbrds 
them  exquisite  preserves,  and  have  every  sort 
of  fruit  to  be  found  in  America,  and  many  of 
those  of  Europe.  They  rear  an  immense  number 
df  ewes  and  goats,  fowls,  turkeys,  and  other 
birds;  so  that  they  want  nothing  that  can  be 
thought  neceiG»ary  for  the  luxury  or  convenience 
of  lifoi  But  these  advantages  are  counterpoised 
by  the  calamity  under  which  all  the  inhabitants 
Bufier,  namely  the  coiosy  or  swellings  of  th^ 
throat,  caused  no  doubt  bv  the  waters  of  the 
river  bein^  impregnated  with  metals. 

[There  is  no  city  in  ihe  province  of  Venezuela, 
that  has  made  such  rapid  improvenent'  as  Trux* 
illo.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  fertilitv 
of  the  soil,  haVe  attracted  many  settlers ;  which 
has  increased  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
7,600  persons.  The  remains  of  manv  superb 
buildings  sufficiently  attest  the  magnificence  of 
the  town  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Gramont. 

Little  with  regard  to  its  productions  can  be 
said,  in  addition  to  what  was  related  at  the  time 
Alcedo  wrote ;  the  sheep  that  are  bred  here,  are 
of  an  extraordinary  si^,  and  the  mutton  is  pre^ 
ferable  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  province. 
The  cheeses  are  also  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  fomous  for  the  cleansing  and 
carding  of  wool,  whidi  they  manufacture  for 
trade.  The  woutett  are  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  in  the  other  towns,  on  account  of  their 
industry  in  making  and  disposibe  of  preserves. 

There  is  a  trsde  Srom  Truxiuo  to  Maracaibo, 
bv  the  lake,  which  is  4S  miles  to  the  «D. ;  but  the 
chief  traffic  is  with  Catona^  Where  they  send  the 
skins  of  the  sheep  and  goats  to  t^  Pressed ;  but 
the  carriage  by  this  rout  is  veiy  inconvenient,  as 
they  have  to  pass  over  some  unwholesome  plains. 
This  city  has  a  cabildo  for  its  police.  It  lies  77 
miles  to  the  ^.  of  Coro,  58  to  the  s.  w.  of  Tucuyo, 
and  4S  from  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  59  n.  of 
Varihas.    In  lat.  8«  38^  n.  long.  70°  15"  3W  ».] 

Truxillo,  another  city,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Honduras  in  the  kmg^ 
dom  of  Guatemala ;  founded  by  Francis  de  las 
Casas  in  1524.  It  is  situated  between  two  rivers 
of  good  water,  and  abounding  in  fish.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate,  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  cattle,  particularly 
black  cattle ;  which  is  much  more  fleshy  than 
that  of  Snaitt.  It  produces  much  honey  and 
Wax,  and  tlie  vines  and  wheat  yield  twice  a  yeaf . 
The  lemons,  oranges,  and. the  other  fruits  of 
Europe  have  so  multiplied,  that  they  aire  no 
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longer  looked  upon  as  any  rarity.  It  produces 
in  like  manner  a  quantity  of  sugar-canes  from 
which  they  make  sugar;  also,  the  canopotola^  or 
purging  cassia.  In  its  district  it  has  mines  of  the 
richest  gold. 

It  was  named  Truxillo,  from  the  greater  part 
of  its  founders  being  of  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Estremadura  ;  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  its  cathedral  was  therefore  erected  into  a 
bishojpric,  continuing  so  until  1558,  when  it 
was  translated  to  Valladolid,  from  whence  it  is 
60  leagues  distant.  The  parish  church  is  very 
large  and  good,  it  has  a  convent  of  monks,  of 
La  Merced,  an  hospital  with  the  name  of  Our 
Lady  of  La  Conception,  and  a  good  port,  which 
4S  very  commodious  and  celebrated ;  the  princi- 
pal one  of  this  coast,  ^nd  from  whence  Hernan 
Cortes  embarked  on  his  return  to  Mexico  from 
the  ^journey  to  Ibueras ;  the  same  was  pillaged  by 
the  Dutch  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  [It  lies 
in  lat.  13°  5V  n.  and  in  long.  86°  8'  w,j 

Truxillo,  another  city  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

Truxillo,  an  island  or  small  rock  of  the  coast 
of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  corregitmento  pf  that, 
name  ;  close  to  the  point  of  Guanchaco. 

[TRYON  MOUNTAINS,  in  N.  Carolina, 
lie  n.  w.  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  on  the  borders 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee.] 

[TSCHUGATSCHI,  a  Russian  settlement, 
on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  America ;  occupying  the 
country  between  the  «.  extremity  of  Cook's  inlet, 
and  the  e.  of  Prince  William's  Bay  (Tschugat- 
skaia  Gulph.)] 

TUAICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Peru,  who  dwell  to  the  e.  of  the  Chiquitos.  The 
missionaries  who  were  dwelling  among  them, 
discovered  them  in  1751 ;  but  they  are  not  yet 
reduced  or  known. 

TUANSIQUITI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Darien,'  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  towards  the  n, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  the  Mulatas 
Islands. 

[TUAPE,  the  chief  town  of  the  division  of 
Senora,  in  New  Mexico. 

TUARIQUI,  a  small  settlement  of  savage 
Indians,  of  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Darien, 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  coast. 

TUBAC,  a  town  and  fortress,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  to  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  the  disloyal  Indians,  and  to  secure  the 
communication  with  New  Mexico. 


TUBAGE,  a  large  and  deep  river,  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada ;  it  enters  the 
Orinoco  a  little  lower  than  the  Meta.  On  its 
banks  were  some  settlements  of  Salibas  Indians, 
converted  to  the  faith  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1732 ;  but  they  were  destroyed  and 
burnt  by  the  Caribe  Indians. 

TUBAGI,  a  great  and  deep  river,  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  San  Pablo,  in  the 
Brazils.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  by  the  coast, 
runs  n.  w.  and  then  changing  its  direction  to  tbe 
n.  enters  the  Parapamena,  close  to  the  settlement 
of  S.  Ignace. 

There  is  another  river  of  this  name,  in  the 
province  and  captainship  of  S.  Vicente,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  runs  to  the  n.  forming  a 
curve,  and  uniting  with  the  river  De  Yapo, 
enters  into  the  river  of  Paranapane. 

[TUBAl,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  Is  about  four 
or  five  leagues  to  the  if.  by  w, ;  or  ».  n,  w.  from 
Bolabola.     Lat.  16^  12", s.  long.  15P  44'.  w.] 

TUBAPUL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  riv,er  of  the  same  name,  almost  opposite 
the  city  of  La  Asuncion. 

TUBARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Carthagena,  in  the  hew  kingdom 
of  Grenada ;  celebrated  for  having  been  the 
doctrinal  curacy  of  St.  Luis  Beltran,  who  reduced 
the  nations  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Its  curacy  af- 
terwards belonged  to  the  religious  of  the  order 
of  Preachers,  till,  under  tl^e  authority  of  bishop 
Don  Luis  Ronquillo,  it  was  delivered  to  the 
charge  of  the  regular  clergy ;  when  a  consider- 
able disturbance  having  taKen  place  about  the 
justice  of  the  case,  the  King  adjudged  the  pro- 
prietorship to  the  former. 

TU  BARES,  a  settlement  of  the  missionaries 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa. 

TU  BASIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  de- 
k;endents  of  the  Chiquitos,  in  Peru ;  they  are  to 
the  e.  of  the  river  A  pare,  or  that  of  S.  Michael, 
and  were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  are  now 
reduced  to  a  few  families. 

TUBATI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  situate  to  the  e.  of 
the  lake  of  Ipacatui. 

TUBUGANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Darien,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ti- 
erra Firme ;  its  source  is  in  the  mountains  of 
the  ».  coast,  it  runs  to  the  w,  and  fidla  into  the 
Chucunaqui. 
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tUBUL,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  runs  to  the  n.  it.  w, ;  is  salt  to  the  sea,  and 
enters  the  Garampangur,  and  the  promontory  of 
Lava 

TUBUSAMA,  or  Tubutani,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Sonora  ;  situate 
on  tne  banks  of  a  river,  between  the  settlements 
of  Addi  and  Aquimuri. 

TUCACAS,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Caracas,  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  a  cove  formed  bj  the 
promontoiT  of  San  Juan,  or  Chiribiche. 

TUCAPEL,  a  fortress  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  La  Concepcion,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  situated  on  the  oanks  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name  ;  [106  miles  e.  of  Concepcion,] 
on  the  confines  of  the  Araucanos  infidels,  with 
the  title  of  S.  Philip.    [In  lat.  36°  45'  *.] 

TucAPEL,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  of  this  name,  with  the  addition  of 
Yiejo,  in  memory  of  an  antient  city  so  called ; 
which  was  situate  about  53  miles  s,  s.  w.  of  Con- 
cepcion, near  the  sea.  This  settlement  was 
founded  by  the  direction  of  Don  Garcia  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Caiiete  ;  which  led  to 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Araucanos  Indians, 
in  1600. 

TucAPEL,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  which  runs  to  the  s.  and  changing  then 
its  course  to  the  w.  is  salt  to  the  sea  ;  and  enters 
the  rivers  of  LleuUew  and  Lobo.  The  Spa-* 
niards  fought  a  famous  battle  with  the  Araucanos 
on  its  banEs. 

TucAPEL,  a  volcano,  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom. 

[TUCKABATCHEES,  a  town  of  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians.] 

[TUCKAHOC  Creek,  in  Maryland,  Talbot 
County.    A  branch  of  Choptank  nver.1 

[TucKERTON,  the  port  of  entry  for  the  district 
of  Little  Egg  Harbour,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey/] 

TUCkSIGI,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  s.  Carolina ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Tennesse.  * 

TUCOMBIRA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Los  liheos  in  Brazil,  which  rises 
on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Todos  los 
Santos ;  it  runs  s.  and  then  changing  its  courses 
to  the  e.  takes  the  name  of  Das  Contas ;  is  salt 
to  the  sea,  and  enters  the  same  about  SI  miles  n* 
of  Los  Ilheos. 

TUCOPIA.    See  Taumacor. 

TUCSANI,'  S.  Simon  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Sonora,  in  Nueva 
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Espafia ;  situate  in  the  territory  of  the  Coco- 
maricopas  Indians,  on, the  banks  of  the  great 
river  of  Gila. 

TUCTLA,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Malacatepec, 
and  alcaMa  mayor  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva  Espana, 
situate  in  a  plain  which  is  formed  by  the  summits 
of  hills  where  the  ffreat  level  tracts  of  Alvarado 
are  elevated.  Its  climate  is  cold,  and  the  mists 
so  continued  and  thick,  that  veiy  seldom  in  the 
year  do  they  enjoy  the  sun.  Its  neighbourhood 
consists  of  44  Inman  families,  employed  in  cul- 
tivating cotton,  which  is  grown  in  a  plain  more 
than  two  leagues  broad  ;  tbe  crops  are  so  abun- 
dant, that  they  supply  the  whole  jurisdiction.  It 
lies  10^  If.  of  its  capital. 

TucTLA,  another  settlement  of  this  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Sebastian,  in  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ciulapa  and 
akaU&a  mayor  of  Quatro  Villas,  (four  towns.) 
It  consists  of  75  Indian  families-,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  and  trade  in  cochi- 
neal, seeds,  fruits,  and  charcoal ;  and  in  felling 
timber.  It  lies  half  a  league  to  the  s,  e,  of  its 
capital. 

TucTLA,  another  settlement,  with  the  same 
dedicatory  title,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Zapotitlan,  and  in  the  alceUdia  mayor 
of  Zacatlan ;  distant  a  little  more  than  two 
learues  from  the  last. 

TucTLA,  another,  which  is  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  akaU&a  mayor  of  Guaju- 
apa,  which  includes  in  its  district  S65  families  of 
Indians. 

TUCUACA,  islands  of,  situate  in  the  Gulf 
of  Triste ;  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela,  and  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 

TucuMA,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimienio  of  Huarta  in  Peru, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Paucarbamba. 

TUCUMAN,  a  province  and  government  of 
Peru,  belonging  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Avres ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  province  of 
CbicluLs  and  Lipes  ;  from  the  n.  to.  to  w.  by  that 
of  Atacama,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  w.  by  that  of 
Cuyo  of  the*  kingdom  of  Chile.  The  territory 
firom  this  latter  rhumb  to  the  s.  e.  being  a  desert, 
and  havine  the  plains  overrun  by  savage  Indians ; 
namely,  the  Aucaes,  Huarcas  or  Pampas,  Pihu- 
enches,  Puelches,  Uncos,  aud  other  nations  which 
inhabit  the  serranias  or  mountains  contigubus  to 
the  Cordillera  or  smaller  chain  of  Chile  ;  which 
extends  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  This  pro- 
vince is  bounded  towards  the  s.  e.  by  the  juris- 
diction of  Santa  F6,  belonging  to  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Buenos  A^res,  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ; 
and  from  the  e.  point  to  the  it.  where  it  joins  the 
province  of  Chicnas;  ithas  for  limits,  the dfelightful 
regions  of  Chaco  Gualamba,  an  uncultivated  and 
mountainous  country  inhabited  by  different  sa- 
vage nations. 

Tucuman,  extends  from  22^  to  35^^  ;  and  its 
length  is  from  the  rivulet  of  Quiaca,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Chichas  unto  Melingue,  towards 
Buenos  Ayres,  almost  370  leagues ;  which  they 
travel  in  carts.  The  breadth  is,  at  the  widest, 
190  from  €*  to  w. 

The  first  discoverers  of  this  country  divided  it 
into  three  provinces,  with  respect  to  the  three 
nations  they  found  there  ;  namely,  the  Juries 
who  occu])ied  the  eastern  part,  the  Diaguiras  the 
western,  in  many  valleys :  and  the  Comichin- 
gones  to  the  5.  where  at  the  present  day  stands 
the  city  of  Cordova.  These  latter  Indians 
dwelt  in  caves  underneath  the  earth.  Diego  de 
Roxas,  first  discovered  and  conquered  this  pro* 
vince  in  1543,  by  order  of  the  Licentiate  V  aca 
de  Castro,  governor  of  Peru  ;  with  some  of  those 
captains  who  served  against  Diego  de  Almagro 
the  younger.  These,  entering  the  plains,  en- 
countered some  settlements  of  Indians ;  and  in 
the  valleys  of  Salta  and  Calchaqui,*  certain  tribes 
who  were  bold  enough  to  face  the  Spaniards, 
when  a  serious  afiray  took  place,  in  which  Diego 
de  Roxas  lost  his  life. 

A.ter  several  disturbances  in  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies about  a  successor  to  the  command,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  territoiy  appearing  desperate, 
they  returned  to  Peru  just  at  the  time  that  the 
Brigadier  General  Francis  de  Carbajal  had  de- 
feated Diego  de  Centeno,  in  the  battle  of  Pocona ; 
and  who  immediately  turned  his  victorious  arms 
against  th^  new  comers.  After  Peter  de  la 
Gasca  conquered  Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  Xaquixa- 
huana  in  1548,  he  entrusted  the  conquest  of 
Tucuman  to  John  Nunes  de  Prado,  who  com- 
menced it  in  1550,  with  little  more  than  80  men. 
Founding  near  the  sierra^  a  city  they  called  Barco, 
in  compliment  to  Gasca,  who  was  of  the  settle- 
ment of  that  name,  near  Avila. 

Francisco  de  Yillagra,  passing  by  the  town  in 
1551,  as  he  was  carrying  succours  to  Peter  de 
Valdivia,  for  the  conquest  of  Chile,  subdued  the 
city  and  its  founder  to  his  obedience,  in  the  name 
of  Valdivia  ;  pret^iding  that  the  province  was  a 

Kart  of  that  kingdom.  And  immediately  that  he 
ad  attained  his  object,  he  sent  thither  as  his 
lieutenant,  Francis  de  Aguirre,  who  removed  the* 
said  city  of 'Barco,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Juries 
Indians ;  and  it  was  for  many  years  the  capital 


of  that    province,  subject   to   the  kingdom   of 
Chile. 

Aguirre  reduced  and  registered  47,000  Juries 
and  Toconotes  Indians  at  Santiago,  the  river 
Saladop  and  La  Sierra  :  distributing  them  into 
56  parishes.  And  John  de  Zuriata,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  government,  founded  a  city  in 
the  valley  of  Calchaqui ;  as  also  another  in  the 
valley  of'Conando,  80  leagues  to  the^.  s.  e.  which 
he  called  London,  in  compliment  to  Queen  Mbtj 
of  England,  who  had  eispoused  Philip  II.  These 
cities  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  ike  Indians, 
during  the  government  of  Castaiieda. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  hot,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  distance  from  the  torrid  zone ;  and  it 
is  observed  that  those  places  nearest  the  equator, 
are  cold  in  the  degree,  as  the  country  becomes 
more  elevated  :  until  it  joins  the  mountainous 
tracts,  or  Cordillera  of  Peru.  The  seasons  are 
regular,  and  the  fertility  general  throughout ;  as 
the  soil  is  fht  and  porous  to  a  certain  depth.  It  pro- 
duces all  sorts  of  seeds,  esculent  plants,  and  fi*m'ts 
in  abundance  ;  with  plenty  of  excellent  pasture 
for  the  immense  breeds  ot  mules,  horses,  mares, 
and  other  sorts  of  cattle.  And,  what  might  ap- 
pear incredible  is,  that  if  the  earth  does  not  yield 
more  produce,  it  is  merely  because  there  are  not 
a  proportionate  number  of  inhabitants  for  the 
consumption.  The  average  amount  of  these  may 
be  taken  at  100,000,  whereas  the  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  the  country  is  equivalent  to  the  support 
of  four  millions,  in  some  places  they  have  wine, 
of  which  they  make  brandy ;  they  have  abundante 
of  cotton,  and  of  a  very  fine  quality ;  excellent 
timber  for  building,  with  which  they  do  not 
neglect  to  trade  :  especially  in  boards,  which  arc 
carried  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  from  the  city  of 
St.  Michael  to  Salta,  Santa  F£,  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

It  also  supplies  the  timber  which  is  necessan* 
at  Potosi,  for  the  engines  of  the  miners :  re- 
ceiving for  each  axletree,  which  by  the  bye  i^ 
made  of  the  very  strongest  and  best  wood,  from 
1800  to  SOOO  dollars,  on  Account  of  the  labour 
of  transporting  such  bulky  article^  over  rugged 
and  diflK^ult  roads.  It  has  also  guaj/acttnes,  box 
trees,  laurels,  pines,  dragon  trees,  walnut  trees, 
very  hi^h  palm  trees,  and  many  others.     They 

fatner  here  a  quantity  of  honey,  of  which  they 
ave  twelve  different  kinds ;  also  an  acid,  wUcn 
is  made  by  a  species  of  bee  under  the  earth.  A 
great  quantity  of  white  wax,  of  the  smooth  podded 
tare  of  which  they  make  mead  ;  cochineal,  in- 
digo, and  flax,  but  which  are  productions  of  little 
use :  since  they  do  not  benefit  by  them.    They 
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abound  in  every  species  of  game,  which  thej  do 
not  destroy,  such  as  tigers,  and  small  lions  that 
they  call  pumas^  hogs,  deer,  elks,  quiriqumchasy 
hares,  vizcachas,  ant-eaters,  huanacos^  'vicunas^ 
ostriches,  and  many  insects ;  various  species  of 
snakes,  amongst  which  is  that  they  call  ampotaba^ 
which  appears  like  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and 
which  feeds  on  small  animals  that  it  attracts  with 
its  breath,  the  same  being  tame  and  unwieldy : 
here  are  also  a  multitude  of  lanre  spiders'  webs, 
which  might  supply  the  place  of  silk. 

In  the  rivers  and  lalces  of  this  province  is 
found  abundance  of  fish,  spams  auraia^  (Linn.) 
dentados,  eels,  and  many  otner  sorts. 

Many  rivers  water  this  province,  all  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  after  having  run 
many  leagues,  aisappear,  forming  lakes,  or  losing 
themselves  in  the  earth  :  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Salado,  the  Xuxuv,  the  Dulce,  and  the 
Quarto.  There  is  no  dearth  of  mines  in  this 
province ;  for,  although  the  greater  part  is  level, 
there  are  high  lands  where  Nature  has  deposited 
her  treasures;  for  instance,  in  the  serraniasy 
which,  on  the  w.  run  towards  Peru,  and  are 
branches  of  ihe  Cordillera^  as  is  that  of  AcoBca- 
ffua :  there  are  tracts  always  covered  with  snow, 
m  which  there  are  mines  of  silver,  several  veins 
of  which  were  worked  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  (the  17th),  but  which  were  abandoned, 
on  account  of  wars  and  disturbances  with  the 
Indians  of  Chaco.  There  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered the  entrances  of  many  mines  worked  by 
the  Indians  before  the  conquest,  the  metal  of 
which,  it  appears,  they  worked  by  fusion.  Simi- 
lar mouths  nave  also  been  discovered  in  a  place 
called  Pulares,  in  the  valley  of  Chalcaqui,  and 
in  two  other  places  of  the  mountains,  called 
Tampatamba  and  Paeta,  and  in  that  of  Acui, 
near  which  are  also  mines  of  copper,  and  to- 
wards the  confines  that  divide  this  province  from 
Atacama,  are  the  gold  mines  of  Incahuasi,  and 
of  Olaros ;  and  in  La  Ouna  are  others,  the 
workinff  of  which  is  assisted  by  some  Indians  of 
the  settlements  of  Casivinco  and  Cochinoca,  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Valle 
del  Toto  (the  only  title  that  nobleman  enjoys), 
and  others  likewise  of  gold,  though  of  base  al- 
loy, were  discovered  and  worked  in  1757,  in 
the  serranias  of  Cordoba;  others  also  in  the 
mountain  of  the  district  of  Rioxa,  but  which 
have  not  been  worked  for  want  of  hands. 

The  principal  trade  of  this  province  is  that  in 
mules,  which  they  bring  from  the  jurisdictions  of 
Cordova,  Santa  F^^  and  Buenos  Ayres,  buying 


them  for  two,  three,  or  four  dollars.  These  ani- 
mals are  suffered  to  winter  in  the  confines  of 
Salta,  in  order  to  fatten  and  give  them  fresh 
vigour,  (for  many  of  them  are  often  much  injured 
in  travelling),  whence  those  fit  for  service  are 
taken  and  sold  every  year  to  the  number  of  from 
30,000  to  50,000.  The  purchasers  immediately 
drive  them  to  the  provinces  of  Peru,  where  they 
are  worth  from  12  to  17  dollars  each.  They 
also  often  drive  with  them  from  14,000  to  16 fiOO 
cows  for  the  miners,  the  original  price  of  which 
is  from  12  to  14  reals,  and  one  for  the  hide,  of 
which  they  make  very  good  sandals.  This  pro- 
vince also  trades  in  soap,  which  it  sends  in  trunks 
covered  with  hides  to  Peru,  paying  a  duty  to  the 
king  of  1 1  reals  for  each  cargo,  besides  a  toll  of 
three  for  each  cow,  and  six  for  a  mule,  according 
to  the  decree  of  1740,  by  which  the  produce  was 
destined  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  against 
the  unsubjected  Indians,  and  for  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  and  support  of  the  forts  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  The  mules  are  subject  to  a  dis- 
ease in  their  hoofs,  which  is  here  badly  named 
del  bato  (of  the  milt),  and  the  drivers  assert, 
that  it  is  contagious,  and  is  communicated  to 
those  that  are  healthy,  by  passing  over  the 
ffround  on  which  the  diseased  have  trodden ;  but 
ra  reality  it  is  nothing  but  the  feet  being  bruised 
by  ihe  great  distance  they  travel,  especially  if 
they  have  tender  feet,  and  therefore  those  who 
are  c:.^c.Iw'^.ced  will  take  care,  during  the  win- 
ter, wnich  they  generally  pass  near  Salta,  to 
Crocure  pastures  that  are  dry,  and  not  liable  to 
e  overflowed,  whereby  the  noof  may  be  predis- 
posed to  the  above  disease,  by  being  rendered 
spongy  and  porous. 

There  is  scarcely  a  province  the  population  of 
which  has  experienced  so  many  changes,  by  the 
continual  irruptions  of  the  Incfians,  as  this ;  for 
they  surround  it  on  the  e.  and  s.  and  formerly 
by  the  w,  and  have  assaulted  and  annoyed  the 
people,  so  as  to  drive  them  from  their  fields,  re- 
tiring immediately  that  they  had  committed  the 
first  hostility ;  when,  although  they  might  leave 
many  killed,  they  invariably  would  return  loaded 
with  spoil;  for  which  reason  the  province  has 
been  always  in  arms,  and  has  not  increased  its 
population  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  climate, 
and  fertility.  It  is  moreover  obliged,  in  order 
to  check  the  same  infidel  Indians,  to  maintain,  as 
a  defence,  several  garrisons  and  fortresses  in  the 
places  most  exposed  to  their  invasions,  and  there 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  frequently  very 
considerable  :  these  garrisons  are  at  present 
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Rio  Negro, 
Ledesma, 
Santa  Barbara, 
£1  Piquete, 
San  Fernando, 
Piquete  Segundo, 
Tunillar, 


SanLuis  de  losPitos, 

Estancia  del  Rey, 

Balbuena, 

Safi  Estevan  de  Mi- 

raflores, 
El  Sauce, 
El  Fuerte  del  Tio. 


Tte  monks  of  the  extinguished  order  of  the  Je- 
suits established  some  missions  where  various 
settlements  were  founded,  containing  24,000  per- 
sons reduced  to  social  life,  who  have  served  at 
times  as  militia  to  the^ovemors  when  they  have 
attempted  to  invade  Chaco ;  and  they  were  yerj 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  arrows,  darts,  and  lances. 
They  are  very  inimical  to  the  Indians  of  Chaco, 
and  particularly  to  the  Mataguayos,  which  is  the 
most  numerous,  unfaithful,  and  traitorous  nation 
of  all.  The  above  subjected  people  are  employed 
in  agricultural  occupations,  and  raise  abundant 
crops  of  maize,  zapayos,  and  other  seeds  and 
fruits :  they  cultivate  tobacco,  cotton,  and  o^*- 
p€tra^  for  their  trade  with  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  their  time  is  distributed  with  the  greatest 
regularity  between  their  labour  and  instructions; 
and  thus  they  acquire  many  commodities  which 
they  had  not  before.  They  are  at  present  under 
the  care  of  the  monks  of  st.  Francis. 

There  is  a  tradition  here,  of  the  province  hav- 
ing been  inhabited  by  giants ;  some  of  the  bones 
of  whom  have  been  discovered  washed  up  by 
torrents  out  of  the  beds  of  deep  ravines,  and 
some  little  time  back  there  were  found  in  the 
curacy  of  La  Punilla,  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Cor- 
doba, a  human  skull  four  fingers  thick.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  amounts,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  to  100,000,  and  the  capital, 

TucuMAN,  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  St.  Michael,  founded  in  1564 
by  Don  Diego  de  Villarroel,  and  translated  in 
1685  .by  the  governor  Don  Fernando  de  Men- 
doza  M^te  de  Luna,  on  account  of  an  inundation 
in  1680,  which  swept  away  the  church  and  a 
street  of  houses.     It  is  IS  leagues  from  the  place 
where  it  first  stood,  in  a  pleasant  field,  though 
without  water,  and  the  inhabitants  can  hardly 
procure  any,  except  what  they  draw  from  some 
wells,  and  from  a  trench  which  has  been  made 
from  the  river,  running  at  a  league's  distance, 
by  the  first  founders,  and  lately  repaired  by  the 
governor  Don  Geronimo  Matorras.    It  is  of  a 
mild  temperature,  and  very  abundant  in  fruits ; 
it  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric  erected  in  1570, 
and  contains,  besides  the  cathedral  church,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Michael,  patron  of  the  city,  a  con- 


vent of  monks  of  St.  Francis,  another  of  La 
Merced,,  and  a  college  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  has  some  trade,  although  very  trifling, 
in  the  breed  and  sale  of  mules,  but  the  principal 
traffic  consists  in  taming  oxen  for  the  carts.  [It  is 
1170  geographical  miles  in  a  direct  line,  crossing 
rart  of  tne  Peruvian  Sea,  by  the  said  direct  line, 
from  Lima,  463  to  the  s.  of  La  Plata,  and  lies  in 
lat.  26^  49^  s.  and  long.  64^  36'  w.l 

The  cities  and  settlements  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, besides  the  capital,  are  as  follow : 


Tocama, 

Huanagasta, 

Matara, 

Marapa, 

Chiquiligusta, 

San  Joaquin, 

Chiquiana, 

Calchaqui, 

Atapsi, 

Cafayate, 

Pulares  Grande, 

Laracachi, 

Poyogasta, 

Bombolan, 

Quilme, 

Sicha. ' 

SettltTnenis  of  Missions, 
S.  Francisco  de 

Pampas, 
Concepcion  de  Abi- 

pones, 
San  IgnaciodeTo- 

bas, 
Saldan, 
S.  EstevP^  de  Mi- 

raflores, 
Nuestra  Senora  del 

Buen  Consejo, 
S.  Joaquin  de  Umo- 

aropas, 
S.  Juan  Baptistade 

Balbuena, 
Nuestra  Seiioradel 
Pil&rdeMecapiUoj 
S.JosephdePetaca.<. 

Bishops  who  have  held  the  see  of  Tucuman. 

1.  Don  Fr.  Gerome,  of  Villa  Carrello,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  commissary -general  of  the 
provinces  of  Peru,  first  bishop  of  Tuciunan,  ap* 
pointed  in  1570,  but  not  admitted. 

2.  Don  Fr.  Jerome  de  Albornoz,  of  the  s^m 


Cities, 
Cordoba, 
Rioxa, 

San  Salvador^ 
Santiago, 
Londres  (or  Lon* 

don)^ 
San  Miguel', 
Salta, 
Balbuena, 
Talavera, 
Tarija. 

Towns  and  Settlements, 
Rio  de  Cordoba, 
Altaboyano, 
Sald&n. 
Lagumilla, 
Rio  Segundo, 
Rio  Tercero, 
Rio  Quarto, 
Samampa, 
Tulumba, 
Ischillin, 
Punilla,^ 
Calamuchita, 
Traslasierra, 
Humahuaca, 
Cochinoca, 
Santa  Catalina, 
Iru^a, 
Casivitido, 
San  Francisco  de 

Yavi, 
San  Juan  de  los 

Cerillos, 
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order  as  the  fbrmer)  and  likewise  commissary- 
genejal;  he  was  created  on  the  resignation  of 
the  first  bishop  in  the  same  year^  1570. 

3.  Don  JFr.  Francis  de  Victoria,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  a  Portuguese,  master  and  presi- 
dent of  his  religion,  elected  for  his  virtue  and 
learning  in  1576.  He  invited  the  Jesuits  to  come 
and  convert  the  Indians,  and,  accordingly,  five 
of  that  body  entered  with  that  view  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil,  and  four  that  of  Peru,  when  many 
thousands  of  Indians  were  brought  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church.  He  went  with  permission  into 
Spain,  and  died  in  his  convent  of  Atocha  in 
Madrid  in  1593. 

4.  Don  />•  Fernando  Trexo  de  Sanabria,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  native  of  Lima,  a  cele- 
brated preacher  in  Potosi,  elected  provincial, 
and  was  the  first  Creole  who  attained  to  that 
dignity ;  he  was  created  bishop  of  Tucuman  in 
1592,  was  consecrated  in  Quito,  anil  died  at  his 
church  in  1614. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Thomas  de  Torres,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Madrid,  of  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Gregory  of  Valladolid,  of  which  he 
was  president  and  master:  after  having  many 
years  read  theology  in  its  convents,  he  followed 
the  same  course  with  great  applause  in  that  of 
Lovain  eight  years,  ana  returning  to  Spain,  be- 
came prior  in  the  convents  of  Atocha  and  Za- 
mora.  Don  Philip  III.  created  him  bishop  of 
Paraguay,  and  he  was  translated  from  that  see 
to  Tucuman  in  1629.  He  died  at  Chuquisaca  of 
a  fit  of  frenzy  going  to  Lima,  to  attend  the 

\  council  celebrated  there. 

6.  Don  Jr.  Melchor  de  Maldanado  and  Saa- 
vedra,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  native  of 
the  city  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha,  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada.  He  went  to  Spain,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Seville,  studied  in  Salamanca, 
and  was  created  bishop  of  Tucuman  in  1633. 
He  devoted  himself  with  the.  greatest  attention 
to  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  Indians,  on  which 
he  wrote  with  much  zeal  to  his  holiness  and  the 
king.  He  governed  his  church  with  great  ap- 
plause and  prudence  SO  years,  and  died  in  1662. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Nicholas  de  Ulloa,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  native  of  Lima ;  he  studied  in  the 
college  of  that  citv,  was  provincial  and  founder 
of  the  college  andi  university  of  St.  Augustin, 
created  bishop  of  Tucuman  in  1663,  governed 
his  diocese  with  great  prudence,  and  was  a  watch- 
ful promoter  of  the  conversion  of  the  infidel 
Indians,  lending  his  assistance  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  died  full  of  virtues  in  1682. 

8.  Don  Francis  de  Borja,  who  was  elected 


bishop  of  this  church  iu  the  aforementioned  year 
1682,  and  promoted  in  the  same  year  to  the*  see 
of  Truxillo. 

9.  Don  Fr.  Alonso  Pacheco,  of  the**  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  native  of  Lima,  provincial  of  hin 
province,  founder  of  the  pontifical  college  and 
university  of  St.  Augustin,  elected  bishop  of 
Tucuman. 

10.  Don  Jr.  Manuel  de  Mercadillo,  of  whom 
no  notice  is  made,  excepting  in  the  history  of 
Chaco  by  Father  Peter  Luzano,  who  records  his 
being  bishop  of  Tucuman  in  1710. 

11.  Don  Juan  de  Laiseca  Alvarada,  elected 
bishop  of  that  church  in  1711  ;  translated  firom 
thence  to  the  see  of  Popay&n  before  he  took  pos- 
session. 

12.  Don  Alonzo  del  Pozo  and  Silva,  dean  of 
the  church  of  La  Concepcion  of  Chile,  the  place, 
of  his  birth,  collegiate  of  the  convent  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  of  that  citv,  rector,  magisterial  canon, 
archdeacon,  and  finally  dean  in  his  church ;  was 
presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Tucuman  ia  1711, 
m  which  he  lived  with  the  fame  of  great  charity 
and  virtue,  and  was  translated  to  that  of  Santiago 
ofChileinl723. 

IS.  Don  Juan  de  Sarricolea  y  Olea,  born  at 
the  city  of  Leon  de  Guaujico  in  Peru,  a  man  of 
such  rare  talents  that  at  1 1  years  of  age  he  de- 
fended publicly  grammatical  and  rhetorical  the- 
sises  in  Lima  :  he  was  of  the  royal  college  of  St» 
Martin,  took  the  degr^  of  doctor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  St.  Mark,  obtained  three  con- 
tested cures,  was  synodical  examiner  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  in  the  election  for  a  penitentiary 
of  that  metropolitan  church  the  king  promoted 
him  to  that  office  without  his  proposing  himself: 
he  put  up  for  many  professorships,  and  gained 
those  of  none  and  prime  in  the  above  university, 
was  nominated  bishop  of  Tucuman  in  1724,  and 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Santiago  of  Chile  in  1730. 

14.  Don  Joseph  Grarcia  Gutierrez  de  Cevallos, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  Salamanca,  was  made  Inquisitor  of*  Lima, 
created  bishop  of  Tncuman  in  1730^  and  fi*om 
that  church  translated  to'the  inetropoUtan  arcli- 
bishoprie  of  Lima  in  1742. 

15.  Don  Ferdinand  de  la  Sota,  made  bishop  in 
1742,  and  died  two  years  after  in  1744. 

16.  Don  Pedro  de  Argandona,  elected  in  1745^ 
and  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas  in 
1761, 

17.  Don  Manuel  de  Abad  and  Illana,  chosen 
in  1763,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Areguipa  in  1770. 

18.  Don  Juan  Manuel  dc  Moscoso  y  Peralta, 
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native  of  Arequipa,  of  the  rojal  college  of  S. 
Marcos,  ordained  with  the  title  of  curate  of  the 
town  of  Mo<juehua,  was  pro  visor  and  vicar-gene- 
ral of  that  bishopric,  visitor  eeneral  of  the  same, 
commissary  and  apostolic  jnSse  of  the  holy  cross 
and  of  the  Inquisition,  as  well  as  qualifier  of  it ; 
synodical  examiner,  magisterial  canon  of  the 
church  of  his  country,  and  afterwards  treasurer, 
schoolmaster,  and  archdeacon,  and  under  this 
name,  bein^  auxiliary  bishop  with  the  additional 
title  of  Tncomi ;  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Tucuman  in  1770,  assisted  as  suf&agan  in  the 
council  of  Plata,  and  was  then  promoted  to  Cuzco 
in  1778. 

19.  Don  Fr.  Joseph  Antcmio  do  San  Alberto, 
of  the  order  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  cheated 
bishop  of  Tucuman  in  1778,  and  promoted  arch- 
bishop of  Charcas  in  1784. 

20.  Don  Angel  Mariano  Moscoso,  Perez  y 
Oblitas,  native  of  Arequipfi:  he  studied  in  the 
royal  college  of  S.  Bernardo,  of  the  city  of 
Cuzco,  philosophy  and  theology,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor :  he  went  to  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  as  secretary  to  the  bishop  Don 
Ferdinand  Oblitas,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
destined  to  the  curacy  of  Tarata,  in  which  he 
served  more  than  20  years ;  he  rebuilt  the  pa- 
rochial church,  and  erected  another  in  a  place 
called  the  Paredon :  he  undertook  the  conquest 
and  reducckm  of  the  Juracarees  Indians,  of 
whom  he  formed  two  settlements,  opening  a  re- 
gular communication  with  them.  He  assisted 
most  zealously  with  his  person,  people,  arms, 
and  succours,  the  royal  army  raised  to  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  that  had  been 
put  into  agitation  by  the  rebel  Tupamaro.  These 
services  were  represented  by  the  secular  audience 
and  the  cabikh  of  Charcas  to  his  majesty,  who 
ordered,  in  two  royal  edicts  sent  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Indies,  that  he  should  be  consulted  in 
the  Election  of  the  prebends  of  the  church  of 
Charcas,  and  in  the  year  1784  he  was  presented 
to  that  bishopric,  where  he  governed  with  the 
greatest  prudence  and  popularity. 

Tucuman,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Santa 
Maria,  a  large  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carresimiento  of  Mexico  in  Nueva  Espana,  in 
which  there  is  a  beautiiitl  stone  bridge  on  the 
road  which  leads  to  that  city. 

Tucuman,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman,  which  takes  a  course  s.s.e. 
and  runs  beyond  the  capital. 

TUCUMANILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  government  as  tlie  former  river, 
situate  near  the  capital  towards  the  n.  n.  w. 


TUCUMARE,  a  river  of  the  province  an^ 
country  of  the  Ainazonas :  it  is  small,  runs  to 
the  w.  and  falls  into  that  of  Madera  between  tic 
rivers  Yamari  and  Macacipe. 

TUCUME,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earregimiento  of  Canes  and  Canches  in  Peru,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Muchumi. 

TucuME,  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme :  it  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Pacora^  and  enters  the  sea 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

TUCLPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  which  rises  to  the  w.  of 
Lake  Icupa,  runs  to  the  n.  and  falls  into  the  river 

Paraffuav. 

TUCUPIO,  a  riyer  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada ;  it  takes  its  rise  in  a  plain  si.  of  the 
city  of  Guanare,  and  runs  forming  a  cnrre  to 
the  e.  in  order  to  &U  into  the  river  Guanarito. 

Tucupio,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cuman^ ;  which  rises  in  the  heights 
of  Imatica,  runs  to  the  s.  and  then  unites  with 
the  river  Curuma,  to  fall  into  that  of  Cuyuni. 

TUCURA,  a  large  and  deep  river  of  the  new 

kingdom  of  Granada,  called  also  Beiocos,  from 
a  bridge  that  had  been  built  of  twi^  bj  the  Spa- 
niards, for  a  passage  in  the  time  ot  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom. 

TUCURAI,  a  deep  river  of  the  provinceand 
government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
it  rises  in  the  chain  of  mouatams,  and  mUs  into 
the  river  Guallage. 

TUCURU,  a  settlement  af  the  provinceand 
akaUUa  mayor  of  Vera  Paz,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

TUCUTI,  San  Antonio  db,  a  setdementrf 
the  province  andgovemment  of  Darien  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  S.  Sea,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

TUCU  YACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  provina 
and  earregimiento  of  Chilques  and  Masques  m 
Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  corregimkf^ 
of  Capi. 

TUCUYO,  NuBSTRA  Senora  oe  la  Goi- 
CEPCION  nn,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  G^*" 
nada,  founded  in  1543,  by  the  captain  John  de 
Carvajal,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name, 
the  which  it  takes  from  the  said  river,  which 
passes  by  it  fertilizing  it,  and  irrigating  other 
parts  of  the  province  with  its  waters,  which  are 
crystalline,  tenuous,  and  salubrious.  The  cu« 
mate  here  is  moderate,  although  somewhat  in- 
clined to  be  hot ;  the  soil  of  the  district  is  fertu« 
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and  abundant  in  ^rain,  maize,  su^r-canes,  cocoa, 
cotton,  and  every  species  of  fruits,  as  well  those 
of  America  as  of  Europe^  and  particularly  the 
apple,  which  is  exceedingly  fine  :  the  pasture  is 
abundant,  and  maintains  an  infinite  number  of 
goats,  from  the  skins  of  which  they  procure  a 
quantity  of  good  chamois  leather,  in  which  the 
neighbourhood,  consisting  of  130  families,  trade  : 
it  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  two  convents, 
the  one  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  other  of  St.  Do- 
mingo :  in  its  vicinity  are  many  barbarous  and 
cannibal  Indians  of  the  Cuicas,  Cuibais,  and 
Coines  nations,  who  live  in  the  woods  and  wilds. 
This  dty  is  celebrated  fi>r  the  condign  punish- 
ment it  visited  upon  its  founder,  whom  they 
hanged  on  a  ceyba-treey  for  his  disorderly  and 
atrocious  rule,  and  the  same  justice  they  after- 
wards executed  on  the  tjrant  Lope  de  Aguirre. 
[It  lies  98  miles  from  Banquisimeto,  28  from  Ca- 
cora,  189  from  Caracas,  ISO  from  the  N.  Sea,  and 
393  from  Santa  Fe  :  in  lat.  9^  97'  n.  and  in  long. 

TUDELA,  a  city  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  founded  in  the  territory  of  the  Colimas 
Indians  by  Captain  Peter  de  Ursua,  in  1551,  and 
not,  as  is  related  bv  the  ex-Jesuit  Coleti,  in 
1547,  in  memory  of  the  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  was  his  na- 
tive place.  It  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Zarbi,  but  a  short  time  after  its  foundiktion 
il  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians ;  and  as  the  re- 
building of  it  has  never  since  been  agitated,  it 
stiU  remains  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

TUESDAI.    See  Santa  Monica. 

TUERTO,  River  of,  in  Hisoaniola,  or  St. 
Domingo  :  it  runs  to  the  n.  and  mils  into  the  sea 
on  the  n.  coast,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French  between  St.  Anne's  and  the  prison  of 
Offeron. 

XTUFTONBOROUGH,  a  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  Strailbrd  County,  situate  on  the 
n.  e.  side  of  Lake  Winipiseogee,  adjoining  Wolf- 
borough,  containing  109  inhabitants.^ 

[TuGELO  River,  in  Georgia,  is  the  main 
branch  of  Savannah  river.  The  other  great 
branch  is  Keowee,  which,  joining  with  the  other 
15  miles  n.  w.  of  the  n.  bounoary  of  Wilkes's 
County,  forms  the  Savannah.  Some  branches  of 
the  'tugelo  rise  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  A 
respectable  traveller  relates,  that  in  10  minutes, 
having  walked  his  horse  moderately,  he  tasted 
of  Tugelo,  Apalachicola,  and  Hiwassee  rivers.] 

TuGELo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Carolina,  situate  in  the  country  of 
the  Low  Cherokee  Indians,  on  the  banks  of  a  river 


of  the  same  name,  in  which  the  English  have 
an  establishment^  and  a  fort  construcfed  for  its 
defence. 

TUHERE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  the  Amazonas,  and  part  of  Portuguese 
Gruayana  :  it  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Indians 
of  that  nation,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  in  the 
Maranon,  between  the  rivers  Isari  and  Igarape. 

TuHERE,  a  settlement  of  this  name  in  the 
same  province,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  last 
named  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maranon. 

TUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela  and  the  new  kin|;dom  of  Granada ; 
it  rises  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  its  coasts, 
and  runs  to  the  n.  e.  until  it  ialls  into  the  sea 
about  63  miles  s.  e.  of  Caracas. 

Tui,  another  small  river  of  this  name,  in  the 

firovince  and  government  of  Nueva  Andalucia. 
t  has  its  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Armaco- 
tos  Indians,  and  enters  the  source  of  the  river 
Arui. 

TUICHI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
miento  of  Apolabamba  in  Peru ;  its  source  is  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera,  and,  receiving 
many  streams,  it  runs  more  than  40  leagues  to 
the  n,  e,  and  enters  very  copiously  into  the  river 
Beni,  by  the  settlement  of  Reyes,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Moxos  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  contains  much  fish  of  various  species 
and  excellent  quality,  which  the  Indians  catch  in 
abundance. 

[TUICHTENOONA  Creek,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  16  miles  above  Schenectady  :  e.  of 
the  creek  is  a  curious  Indian  inscrlption.J 

TUIGH,  a  small  river  of  the  islana  of  Bar- 
badoes. 

TUINAITA,  a  small  river  of  the  government 
and  province  of  Paraguay ;  it  runs  to  the  e.  and 
enters  another  of  this  name  close  to  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Ignacio. 

TUINAMANES,  a  nation  of  barbarous  In- 
dians, who  inhabit  the  ancient  province  of  Catc- 
pararo,  in  the  thickets  to  the  s.  of  the  river  Ca- 
queta ;  it  extends  to  the  source  of  the  river  Ne- 
gro, but  little  is  known  of  its  customs. 

TUIRA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
in  the  mountains  of  which  it  takes  its  rise  by 
the  coast  of  the  N.  Sea,  and  traversing  almost 
all  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two  seas,  after 
a  very  irregular  course  in  different  directions,  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael  of 
the  S.  Sea,  forming  the  Bay  of  Garachine :  [in 
lat.  8M8'«.] 

TULA,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Nu- 
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eva  E^pana.  It  is  very  fertile  in  productiong, 
with  wbich  it  supplies  Mexico  :  and  particularly 
with  burnt  lime  for  all  its  works,  that  article 
being  the  best  that  is  made  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Its  population  consists  of  many  hamlets. 
This  province  was,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Indians,  inhabited  by  giants  ;  who  shew 
huge  bones  and  teeth.  And  in  1738,  Fr.  Louis 
de  Verffara,  doctrinal  curate  of  the  settlement  of 
Huejutla,  discovered  an  entire  skeleton  fixed 
across  a  water-course,  made  by  some  violent 
rains ;  but  which  had  left  the  skeleton  with  the 
legs  and  head  buried  in  either  bank,  so  ks  to 
form  from  its  size  and  bulk  as  it  were  a  small 
bridge.  This  acaldia  mayor  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Alisco,  who  enjoys  it  as  an  estate  granted 
to  his  family. 

Tula,  the  capital,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  of  a  ^ood  climate ;  fertile  and 
abundant  in  fruits,  grains,  and  seeds.  It  conaists 
of  a  conyent  of  St.  Francis,  and  S80  Indian.  &- 
milics ;  besides  many  others,  inhabited  by  Spa- 
niards, Mulattoes,  and  Musteek.  The  settlement 
is  more  ancient  than  New  Spain,  and  was  founded 
by  the  Tuldecas.  [It  is  14  miles  n.  n.  w.  of 
Mexico,  in  lat.  19°  S7'  n.  long.  99°  21'  p.] 

The  other  settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  are 
the  following : 

Michi  maloya,  Axuchitlan, 

Tepexi  del  Rio,  Iztlapa, 

Tep^titl&n,  Tultengo, 

Nextlalpan,  Xicapotla. 

Tula,  another  settlement,  witn  the  tutelary 
appellation  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Guadalcazar,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  one 
of  the  missions  which  the  Franciscan  monks 
have  there ;  it  consists  of  1000  families  of  Chi- 
chimecas  Indians,  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  of  these  there  is  a  body  of  100  armed  men 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  their  chief  to  protect 
the  missionaries,  and  check  the  wild  Indians,  who 
make  frequent  irruptions  :  and  who  dwell  in  the 
woods  and  caverns,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
this  district.  It  is  S5  leagues  e.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement and  capital. 

TULANZINGO,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcana 
mat/or  of  Nueva  Espana,  the  district  of  which 
alone  comprehends  seven  head  settlements,  and 
many  suburbs  or  villages  ;  all  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  abundantly  fertile  in 
fruits,  flowers,  seeds,  and  vegetables.  Here  also 
the  quantity  of  cattle  is  so  great,  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  no  necessity  to  resort  to  other  pro- 
vinces for  them  ;  or,  inaeed,  for  a  supply  of  any 
thing*  requisite  for  convenience  or  luxury. 
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TuLANZiNGo,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of 
this  name,  one  of  the  best  of  all,  for  its  size, 
situation,  and  beauty :  as  well  as  for  the  prospect 
it  enjoys  of  a  verdant  country.  It  consists  of 
710  ramilies  of  Indians,  100  of  Spaniards,  Mulat- 
toes and  Mustees ;  and  has  a  very  fine  coDvent  of 
the  Franciscan  monks.  [It  is  51  miles  n.  e.  of 
Mexico,  in  lat.  IQ""  58^  n.  long.  98""  28"  w.]  Its 
other  settlements  are, 

Atotonilco,  Acaxuchitlin, 

Zonguiluca,  Tutotep^c, 

Guazcazaloya,  Tenango. 

Acatlan, 

TuLANZiNGo,  another  settlement  of  this  name, 
with  the  tutelary  appellation  of  San  Mifuel,  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Mamake- 
pec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepozcolula,  in  the 
same  kii^dom.    It  consists  of  96  Indian  families. 

TULCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aod 
corregimiento  of  Pasto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito: 
situated  on  the  road  leading  to  the  province  of 
Popayan. 

TULIALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chalco,  in  Nueva  Espana; 
with  a  large  stone  causeway  passing  entirely  over 
the  lake,  bv  the  side  of  whicii  it  is  situate. 

TULIAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordova ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  former  river. 

TULIASTLOACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Atovaque,  and  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Xicayan  in  -Nueva  Es^aoa. 
It  consists  of  14  Indian  families,  who  cultivate 
cochineal,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds. 
It  is  situate  quite  dose  to  the  akaU&a  mayor  of 
Ixcapa,  and  11  leagues  from  its  capital. 

[TULLY,  one  of  the  military  townships  of 
Onohdago  County,  New  York  ;  having  Sempro- 
nius  on  the  w.  and  Fabius  on  the  e.  It  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ponipev,  ai|d  lies  £S  miles  f> 
of  the  ferry  on  Cayusa  Lake.J 

[TuLMERo,  a  setuement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  it  is  situate  equally 
m  the  vallevs  of  Arogoa,  two  leagues  from  Ma- 
racay .  It  has  a  modern  look,  is  well  built,  and 
the  residence  of  many  planters ;  as  well  as  of 
all  the  persons  employed  in  the  superintencbnce 
of  the  tobacco,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  environs 
on  account  of  the  king.  It  has  a  curate, anda 
lieutenant  of  justice.  The  population  is  8000 
persons.]  . 

TULPEHOCKEN,  a  city  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  u* 
the  United  States  of  America ;  -situate  on  tht 
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banks  of  a  branch  of  the  river  Schuylkill.  Six 
miles  w.  of  Middleton,  six  n.  e.  of  Lebanon,  and 
65  n.  w.  c^Philadelphia. 

TuLPEHocKEX,  a  Small  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  countj  of  Berks  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

TULPETLAC;  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
roent  of  the  alcalcSa  mayor  of  Ecatepec,  in  Nu- 
eva  Espaiia  ;  it  comprises  54  Indian  families. 

TULTENGO,  a  settlement  of  the  akaldta 
mayor  of  Tula,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  last ; 
distant  a  quarter  of  a  league  e.  of  its  capital. 
It  comprises  79  Indian  fanidies. 

TULTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  alcal£a 
mayor  of  Coautitlan,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set- 
tlement of  its  capital,  from  which  it  is  distant 
2  leagues  e.  n.  r.  It  comprises  378  Indian  fii- 
milies. 

TuLTEPEc,  another  settlement  of  the  same 
name  ;  the  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Metepec,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  compnses 
62  Indian  families. 

TULTITLAN,  San  Lorenzo  de,  a  large 
settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and  alccdd&a  maym- 
of  Tucuba,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  last ; 
situate  five  leagues  from  its  capital,  towards  the 
n.  and  beyond  the  port  of  Barrientos.  It  con- 
tains 3S2  Indian  families,  and  a  convent  of  Fran- 
ciscan monks;  in  the  church  of  which,  they 
worship  an  effigy  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  for 
which  the  inhabitants  have  a  singular  devotion. 
In  the  plains  of  this  settlement  it  was,  that  Her- 
man Cortez  halted  with  his  army,  to  recover  them 
from  the  iatigues  of  war,  on  his  celebrated  re- 
treat from  Mexico,  on  the  sad  night  after  the 
death  of  Moctezuma. 

TULUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

TULULUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Esmeraldas,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  ;  which  runs  to  the  w.  and  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  the  rivers  Patari  and  Aqua* 
sucia,  enters  by  the  n.  into^the  river  Bogota,  in 
lat.  58  ». 

TULUMBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
settlement  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cordova. 

TUMACO,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 
South  Sea  ;  called  also  Gorgona.  It  belongs  to 
the  government  and  province  of  Esmeraldas,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  from  5.  e.  to  n,  zo, 
two  miles  lono^ :  and  one  broad  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w. ; 
distant  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  continent  of 
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Tierra  Firme,  opposite  the  mouth  or  entrance  of 
the  river  Mira,  called  also  Aoua-Clara.  It  is 
surrounded  by  other  small  islands,  called  La 
Viuda,  El  Viudo,  Placer  de  Poilas,  and  El 
Morro.  It  has  a  snug  commodious  port,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  settlement  of  the  same  name ; 
with  ffood  anchoring  ground  for  small  vessels. 
The  climate  is  hot :  it  has  the  name  of  Tumaco, 
and  ifi.also  called  Gorgonilla,  for  this  was  the 
nam  »  -jf^e  chief,  or  elder  cacique  of  the  island, 
when  tij.i  Spaniards  conquered  it.  [It  is  in  lat. 
P  46^  n.  and  long.  78^  43'  z».] 

Tumaco,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former. 

T  lFMBACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Quito. 

TUMBADEN,  San  Lu  is  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in 
Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  corregimierdo 
of  Chalique. 

TUMBADO,  an  island  of  the  N.  Sea,  one  of 
the  Lucayas  :  and  the  last  of  those  forming  the 
Bahama  channel  to  the  n.  of  the  island  of  this 
name.    It  is  inhabited  by  the  English. 

TUMBAVIRO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Ibarra  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  situate  on  the  e.  part  of  Mount  Yana- 
Urcu,  and  to  the  s.  of  Caguasaui.  To  the  it.  n.  e. 
it  has  another  settlement  called  Las  Salinas,  in 
which  district  they  discovered  a  fossil  salt,  of 
which,  though  of  bad  Quality,  the  consumption 
is  very  great.  It  is  or  a  moderate  climate,  se- 
rene and  healthy,  and  very  fertile  in  cotton  and 
sufi^r-canes.    It  is  in  lat.  9&  V  n. 

TUMBEZ,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
of  Piura  in  Peru,  founded  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  S.  Sea ;  famous  for  Francis  Pizarro 
disembarking  here  in  15S6,  when  on  his  way  to 
the  conquest  of  Peru ;  as  also,  for  the  peculiar 
circumstance  attending  the  landing  of  Peter  of 
Candia,  one  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  that  name  :  for  he  was  the  first  who 
put  his  foot  on  earth  ;  and  to  whom  occurred  the 
prodigy  of  a  furious  lion,  which  had  been  set 
upon  him  by  the  Indians  to  tear  him  to  pieces, 
crouching  to  a  Cross  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand;  when  they,  being  overpowered  at  the 
sight,  submitted  to  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
afterwards  assisted  to  conquer  the  Indians  of  the 
Island  of  Puna;  between  whom,  and  these,  there 
was  always  an  irreconcileable  enmity.  This  set- 
tlement is  of  a  warm  and  dry  climate,  but  benign 
and  healthful,  very  fertile  and  abundant  in  pro- 
ductions, cotton,  tobacco,  an(F  cocoa  of  excellent 
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quality  ;  it  is  the  end  of  the  viccrojship  of  Peru 
on  the  n.  It  seldom  rains  here,  but  when  it  does, 
which  is  after  many  years,  it  does  not  cease  the 
whole  winter.  There  are  in  its  district  many 
good  salt  works.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  on  which  the  settlement  stands,  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  original  town  that  belonged  to 
the  Indians ;  and  which  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  the  Spaniards  for  the  spot  where  they  now  are. 
There  also  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  the  sun  ;  also  a  fortress,  and  a  stone  cause- 
way, built  by  order  of  the  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui, 
twelfth  Emperor,  when  he  conquered  this  country 
and  united  it  to  the  empire.  The  first  bishop  of 
Peru,  who  was  Heman  de  Luque  y  Olivera, 
took  the  title  of  bishop  of  Tumbcz.  [It  is  in 
lat.  3°  26'  J. ;  1 15  miles  s.  w.  from  Piura.] 

^  TuMBEZ,  an  abundant  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Andes,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil  in  the  S.  Sea  :  opposite  the  island  of 
Santa  Clara,  or  Amortajado.  By  it  launches, 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  other  small  vessels  pass 
as  (kv  as  the  settlement ;  but  in  winter  it  cannot 
be  navigated  for  the  great  current  arising  from 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  its  waters.  Its 
banks  are  covered  with  a  number  of  country 
houses,  inhabited  by  Indians  ;  who,  with  the 
advantage  of  irrigation  supplied  by  the  river, 
cultivate  a  quantity  of  maize  and  other  seeds 
peculiar  to  hot  climates.  Also  in  the  more  dis- 
tant tracts,  where  the  water  cannot  be  procured, 
they  rais^  carobes,  with  which  they  feed  every 
sort  of  cattle,  who  fatten  well  by  it ;  acquiring 
great  strength,  and  procuring  to  their  flesh  a 
very  delicate  flavour. 

TuMBEz,  a  large  bay  or  gulf,  in  the  S.  Sea, 
and  of  the  same  province  and  corregimientOy 
formed  on  that  coast  by  Cape  Blanco,  and  the 
Point  Cannero  ;  distant  from  each  other  eight 
leagues,  "which  is  the  breadth  of  the  bay  :  its 
length  being  nearly  equal,  or  somewhat  longer. 
It  was  the  first  Peruvian  land  discovered  by  its 
conqueror,  Don  Francis  Pizarro,  Marquis  de 
los  Charcas  and  Atavillos. 

TUMBIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pasca,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada;  its  climate  is  hot,  and  it  produces 
much  maize,  sugar-canes,  yi^co^,  and  some  black-> 
cattle  ;  for  the  breed  of  which  it  has  excellent 
pastures.  Its  inhabitants  are  100  housekeepers, 
and  30  Indians ;  it  is  21  leagues  from  Santa  r^. 

TUMBIQUI,  Santa  Barbara  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  province  and  government  of 
Choco,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  last :  and  of 


the  division  and  district  of  Barbacoas;  sitoate 
in  one  of  the  islands  formed  by  the  abundant 
river  of  Patio  at  its  entrance  into  the  S.  Sea. 

[TUMBLING  Dam,  on  Delaware  river,  is 
about  22  miles  above  Trenton,  in  the  United 
States.] 

TUiSlBO,  De  Orelludos,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  San  Juan  delos  Llanos^ 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada ;  which  runs  to 
the  e.  and  falls  into  the  Orinoco. 

TUMIPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
aud  kingdom  of  Quito,  during  the  paganism  of 
the  Indians  ;  situate  towards  the  5.  It  was  very 
large  and  populous,  and  was  conquered  hy  the 
Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui,  twelfth  Emperor. 

TUMUCURAQUE,  Sierras  de,  ^reat  and 
very  rugged  mountains,  of  the  provmce  and 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese.  They  run  from  ».«.©. to*.*.c. 

TUMUPOSA,  Trinidad  de,  called  also  Ya- 
riapu,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  c&nc^ 
gimienta  of  Pomabamba  in  Peru,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tequieri. 

TUNA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  situate  on  the  n.  w.  coast  and  by  Point 
Boriquen. 

Tuna,  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Bra- 
zil ;  it  rises  rear  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  falls  into 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Ilheos  and  Piratu- 
Din£;a. 

Tuna,  another  settlement,  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Santiago,  of  the  province  and  comp- 
miento  of  Huarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlements  of  San  Corme  and 
San  Damian. 

TUNAL,a  settlement  of  Indians  of  theTe- 
peguana  nation,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya  ;  it  is  two  leagues  s,  c,  of  its 
capital. 

TUNAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  preceding. 

TUNAR,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
garita, situate  on  the  n.  coast,  close  by  Cape  de 
Kobledo. 

[TUNBRIDGE,  a  township  of  Vermont 
Orang^e  County,  12  miles  w.  of  Thetford.  It 
contains  487  inhabitants.] 

TUNCACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada ;  it  has  an  indiiferent  port< 
which  is  very  much  resorted  to  by  the  foreign 
traders,  who  carry  on  here  an  illegal  commerce. 
It  lies  between  La  Guayra  and  Cape  Sap  Roman. 
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TUNEBOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  the  e.  part ;  these  Indians  are 
inconstant,  and  given  to  superstition  ;  they  ref- 
late that  the  devil  appears  to  them  in  the  form 
t>f  a  horrible  serpent,  in  the  environs  of  Lake 
Sach6,  where  they  consult  him  as  a  prophet. 
The  missionaries  of  the  abolished  society  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Santa  Fe,  commenced  the  conversion 
of  these  deluded  creatures  in  1661. 

TUNGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pasto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  close  to  a  mountain  in  wjiich  there  is  a 
volcano. 

TUNGAREO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement and  alcaUia  mayor  of  Maravatio  in  Nu- 
eva  Espana  ;  it  contains  60  &milies  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  Ic^agues  z&.  of  its  capital. 

TUNGAZUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carre^miento  of  Canes  y  Canches,  or  Tinta 
in  Peru ;  in  the  vicinity  of  wnich  there  is  a  cele- 
brated sanctuary,  in  which  they  venei-ate  an 
effigy  of  our  Redeemer.  The  sanctuary  bears 
the  appellation  of  the  settlement. 

TUNGURAGUA,  a  very  hiffh  mountain,  of 
the  district  of  the  asiento  of  Ambato,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Riobamba,  and  king- 
dom of  Quito.  It  is  of  a  conical  figure,  and  the 
top  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  regularly 
sloped  on  all  sides.  It  is  situate  in  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Banos  de  Potate,  and  is  2,623  Pans 
perches  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  having  its 
skirts  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  and  being  in 
consequence  supposed  to  be  inhaMted  by  some 
wild  Indians.  In  these  woods  there  is  a  foun- 
tain of  mineral  water,  which  issues  out  boiling. 
It  is  seven  leagues  from  Riobamba,  in  lat.  1^  99^  s. 

TuNGURAGUA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  its  source  in  the  above  moun- 
tain and  wilderness,  below'  the  province  of 
Mainas  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  enters  into 
the  Maraiion  on  the  n,  side  ;  being  b,  league 
broad,  and  at  the  distance  of  80  leagues  mm 
Cararai,  when  such  is  the  volume  of  its  waters, 
as  to  stay  the  whole  stream  of  that  formidable 
river  from  its  usual  course  for  some  leagues. 
The  Tunguragua  thus  procuring  itself  a  space  in 
the  native  b^  of  the  Amazonas  for  more  than 
a  league,  supplies  that  river  with  a  great  variety 
of  fish,  which  are  not  otherwise  found  in  it,  even 
from  its  mouth. 

TUNIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popaydn,  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
vxranada. 

[TUNICAS,  Indians  of  N.  America,  who  lived 
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formerly  on  the  Bayau  Tunica,  above  Point  Cou- 
pee, on  the  Mississippi,  e.  side.  They  now  live 
at  Avoyall,  and  do  not  at  present  exceed  25  men. 
Their  native  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  they  speak  Mobiliah  ;  arc  employed  occa- 
sionally by  the  inhabitants  as  boatmen,  &c. 
They  are  in  amity  with  all  other  people,  but  their 
number  is  gradually  diminishing/] 

TUNILLaA,  a  fortress  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  constructed  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  infidel  Indians. 

TUNJA,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  bounded  on  the  w.  hy 
the  jurisdiction  of  Santa  F6  and  corregimiento 
of  Bogota ;  on  the  e.  by  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos ;  on  the  n.  w. 
hy  the  government  of  Mariquita,  the  great 
river  of  Magdalena  serving  as  the  limit ;  on  the 
n.  by  the  government  of  Cartagena,  and  on  the 
n.  e.  by  the  corregimiento  of  Sluzo.  It  is  in 
general  of  a  cola  and  dry  climate,  though  in 
some  places  they  enjoy  a  very  moderate  tempera- 
ture, extremely  abundant  and  fertile  in  grain, 
vegetables,  and  delicate  fruits  ;  and  especially  in 
tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  which  thej 
had  manufactories,  until  the^  were  put  a  stop  to 
for  the  royal  revenue.  This  article  was  held  in 
verv  particular  estimation  throughout  all  America 
and  Europe,  so  that  it  was  a  property  of  the 
greatest  value;  and  it  appears  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  grow  in  this  province  alone,  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  from  every  quarter.  This 
province  abounds  in  saltpetre,  from  the  aridity  of 
the  soil  j  and  they  have  therefore  establisned 
here,  the  only  manufiictories  for  powder,  which 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  new  kingdom. 
It  has  mines  of  gold,  and  is  celebrated  for  those 
of  emeralds,  of  which  there  have  been  so  manj 
taken  away,  that  their  scarcity  is  veiy  apparent ; 
whilst  the  working  of  the  gold*  mines  has  also 
fallen  into  decay. 

This  province  was,  during  the  time  of  the  pa- 
ganism of  the  Indians,  a  kingdom  separate  from 
thatof  Bogot4,  whose  kings  were  called  Zaques, 
and  waged  san^uinarjr  wars  with  the  Zipas.  It 
was  then  called  m  the  idiom  of  the  country  Hun- 
zusta.  It  ruled  the  nations  of  the  Chibataes, 
Soracaes,  Tibaquiraes,  Soras,  Cucaitas,  Susas, 
Furaquiras,  Boyacaes,  Icabucos,  Tibanaes,  Ten- 
zas,  Garagoas,  Matabitas,  and  the  cacique  Fur- 
meque,  a  chief  powerful  in  vassals,  and  who 
resided  on  the  frontiers  of  the  states  of  Zipa 
and  Bogota. 

This  province  was  formerly  much  esteemed 
and  sought  after  on  account  of  its  riches ;  its 
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iurisdiiction  comprehends  eight  catregimierUos  of 
IndiouDSy  which  are 

Turmeque^  Paipa, 

Tensa,  So^moso, . 

Duitama,  Chita, 

Chibata,  Gameza.    ^ 

And  in  these  are  four  cities,  two  towns,  and 
69  settlements,  containing  in  all  20,SS0  souls, 
according  to  the  census  lately  made  by  its  cor- 
regidar:  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  that  king- 
dom, D.  JoseDh  de  la  Cerda,  Count  of  La  Vega 
de  Armijo.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of 
trade  of  this  province  is  in  its  cattle,  which  are 
bred  in  the  excellent  pasture  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  afore-mentioned  settlemHits  are, 
Turmeque,  Miraflores, 

Chirive,  Ramiquiri, 

Tib6na,  Viracacha, 

Boyaca,  I>uitama, 

Lengusaque,  Serinza, 

Guacheta,  Sativa, 

Icabuco,  Suata, 

Sogaraoso,  Chita, 

Mopsa,  Buavita, 

Chamesa,  .  Cocui, 

Tibazosa,  Panqueva, 

Mon^ui,  Guicani, 

Cuitiva,  Chiscas, 

Isa,  Guacamayas, 

Tota^  Pueblo  de  Sal, 

Guaraquir&,  Morcote, 

FiraUtoba,  Tequia, 

Tensa,  Onzaga, 

Susatensa,  Susa, 

Guateque,  Santa  Rosa  de  Blan- 

Somondoco^  cos, 

Garagoa,  Capitanejo, 

Tequas,  Yalle  de  Miel, 

.  Lengupi,  Chibata^ 

Grameza,  Siachoque, 

Tobacia,  Toea, 

Bu8C]^uanza,  Saraca^ 

Beteiti  va,      ^  Piesca, 

Tutaza,  Paipa^ 

Socha,  Sotaquiri, 

Tasco,  Gambita, 

Mongua,  Tuta, 

Topaga,  Oicata, 

Socote,  Cambita^ 

Cheva,  Motavita. 

Tun  J  A,  the  capital,,  is  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  founded  in  15S6,  by  the  captain  Gonzalo 
Suarez  Rondon,  on  a  heieht  or  small  mountain 
in  the  same  valley  in  whicn  the  kinff  used  to  Ii^ld 
his  court.    Its  dimate  is  dry  and  cold,  being 
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oonti&uaHy  refre^d  with  winds,  and  healthy.  It 
is  very  abiuidant  in  cattle,  and  fertile  in  all  pro- 
ductions necessarjr  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  life  ;  but  deficient  in  fuel  and  water,  since  it 
has  not  more  than  what  enters  by  an  aqueduct, 
from  a  height  commanding  the  city.    It  had  a 
great  trade  in  tobacco,  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and 
much  esteemed  in  Europe  until  it  was  suppressed 
in  &vour.  of  the  royal  revenue.    This,  city  was 
very  rich  and  opulent  at  its  first  establtshmeDt, 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  coRq«u^rcM*s  settling 
here ;  from  whom  have  descended  many  illustri- 
ous femilies,  now  included  in  its  population; 
which  is  reduced  to  about  400  housekeepers. 
But  nevertheless,  there  are  istill  to  be  seen  speci- 
mens of  its  greatness  in  the  buildinti;8,  which  are 
magnificent,  particularly  the  parish  church  of 
Santiago,  which  mieht  serve  as  a  cathedral  aaj 
wh^re;   besides    which,  there  are  two  others, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Las  Nieves.     It  has  three 
convents  <^  the  orders  of  St.  Domingo  and  St 
Austin ;  two  nunneries ;  one  of  Santa  Clara,  and 
the  other  of  the  Conception  ;  three  hermitages ; 
dedicated,  the  one  to  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  city,  on  the  way  to  Santa  F6;  and 
the  other  to  St.  Lucia,  and  the  third  to  Our  Ladj 
of  Chiquinquira,  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  phme 
of  Los  Ahorcados,  (the  gallows)  ;  thus  named  or 
account  of  its  being,  in  the  time  of  the  paganisiB 
of  the    Indians,    ornamented  with    bones  and 
skulls  of  persons  executed  and  sacrificed.    This 
city  has  lor  arms  the  same  as  those  of  Castille 
and  Leon,3nd  they  were  granted  it  by  the  e]n{)e- 
ror  Charles  Y.  in  1541.    In  the  centre  of  the  m- 
ferior  part  of  them  is  a  srenado,  and  a  black 
eagle  witli  two  heads  and  golden  crowns  em- 
braces the  whole  shield,  having  a  fleece  pendant 
from  its  wings.     [It  is  54  milcsi ».  n.  e.  of  Santa 
Fd,  in  lat.  5^  24''  n.  and  long  73°  45'  w.] 

[TUNKERS.    See  Epiikata.] 

rrUNKHANNOCK,  a  township  and  cieek 
in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania*  The.  creek  if 
a  water  of  Susquehannah.j 

TUNQUIRl,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Carangas,  and  the  arclibt- 
shopric  of  Chareas  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  that  of  Corquemar. 

T  UNU,  a  small  antient  province  of  Peru,  in 

the  time  of  the  Indians.    It  was  to  the  e.  of  Cuz- 

co,.  in  which  it  is  now  comprehended.     It  \ias 

« reduced  to  the  empire  by  the  emperor  Inca-Roca, 

the  sixth  of  the  Incas. 

TUNl^YAN,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Maule,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile.    It  rises  in  the  mountains  in 
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ihe  5.  part,  runs  inclining  to  the  n.  e.  more  than 
60  leagues,  until  near  the  city  of  San  Louis  it 
forms  a  lake,  into  which  it  loses  itself. 

TUOTONE,  a  small  river  of  the  colonj.and 
province  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guavana  pos- 
sessed bj  the  Dutch.  It  unites  witn  various 
others,  and  enters  the  river  of  Cuyuni  bj  the 
s.  side. 

TUPA,  an  abundant  spring,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Muzo,  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada.  The  water  is  saline,  and  they  ex- 
tract from  it  a  very  white  salt,  much  in  reqoest. 
It  is  six  leagues  custant  from  the  city  of  Muzo, 
and  has  given  continually  rise  to  contests  and 
distrusts  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who  pretend 
to  the  possession  of  it,  and  to  the  right  or  taking 
the  salt. 

TUPARRO,  ariver  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  ;  issuing  from  four 
lakes  in  the  country  of  the  Chirocoas  Indians. 
It  runs  to  the  e.  and  falls  into  the  Orinocp^  by 
the  settlement  of  the  missions  founded  by  the 
Jesuits,  called  Santa  Teresa  de  Maipures. 

TUPATARO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alceddia  mayor  of  Mara- 
vatio  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a 
delightful  mountain  ;  it  consists  of  !SS  Indian  fa- 
milies, and  is  distant  rather  more  than  five 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

TUPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  bridge 
of  ropes  which  they  have  here,  as  a  passage  over 
the  river  Cauete,  in  the  road  going  from  Guan- 
cavelica  to  Lima. 

[TUPI,  Indians  of  Brazil,  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  whom  we  have  given  a  long  account 
under  that  article.  We  therefore  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  additional  matter  respecting  the 
history,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.] 

Tupi,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
corregimiento  as  the  last,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Pampas. 

TUPICOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru,  an- 
ne;ced  to  the  curacy  of  San  Cosme,  and  San 
Damian. 

[TUPINAMBES.     See  Topinambes.I 

[TUPINIQUINS,  Indians  of  Brazil,  of  whom 
we  have  ffiven  a  long  description  in  the  new 
matter  under  that  article  ;  which  see.] 

TUPIZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas,  and  Tanja  in  Peru ; 
and  of  the  division  and  district  of  the  former.    . 


TupizA,  a  river  of  the  same  n«me,  in  the  pro- 
vince and- government  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Fii*me,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior  of  that  country,  runs  nearly  due  w. 
and  iall^  into  the  river  Chuconaqui. 

TUPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana,  situate  oy 
the  settlement  of  Hinares,  and  by  a  river. 

TUPUQUEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Anda- 
lusia ;  one  of  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Ca- 
puchin fathers.  It  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Yaruario. 

TUQUAQUE,  Islands  of,  in  tlie  N.  Sea, 
upon  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 
They  are  numerous,  but  all  smaU,  forming  a 
chain  from  Point  Seca  to  Point  Cavello :  they 
lie  between  lat.  10°  1^  and  10°  35' n. 

TUQUARES,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  it  runs  to  the  w, 
and  enters  the  river  Paran&  between  those  of 
Yacare-guazu  and  Yacau-mini. 

TUQUEQUE,  a  large  and  abundant  arm  of 
the  river  Apure  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Guayana,  or  Nueva  Andalusia,  from  whence 
it  communicates  with  the  river  Portuguesa. 

TUQUERRES,  or,  according  to  others,  Te- 
QUERREs,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

TURANDEO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Tuxpan  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan.  It  contains  23  Indian  femilies,  and  is  a 
league  from  its  capital. 

TURAPAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dulce. 

TURBACO,  or  Calmari,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Carta£^na  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  which  there  was 
the  doctrinal  curacy  of  San  Luis  Beltraro.  It  is 
one  league  from  the  capital,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  pagan  Indians  it  was  a  veiy  large  and  popu- 
lous city,  as  it  then  contained  more  than  900,000 
souls.  It  was  conquered  at  great  cost  and 
trouble,  and  many  battles,  by  the  bold  D.  Pedro 
de  Heredia,  and  it  preserved  the  name  of  its 
cacique^  or  chief  lord.  It  is  of  a  hot  climate, 
but  very  healthy  and  fertile,  especially  in  maize. 
It  is  on  the  5.  e.  coast  near  the  swamp  of  Tesca. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  that  Aloneo  de 
Ojeda  fought  with  the  natives  in  1610,  in  which 
he  was  put  to  the  rout.  Pedro  de  Heredia  was 
also  engaged  here  in  some  other  very  bloody 
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battles,  but  in  which  he  came  off  victorious,  skU 
tinor  fire  to  the  settlement,  hy  way  of  punishment 
to  his  antagonists. 

fTURBET,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
Susquehannah  river.     See  NoRTiiUMBERiiANO- 
County.] 

TURBIO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rio  Jaueyro  in  Brazil :  it  runs 
w.  and  enters  the  Parana  between  the  rivers  Pa- 
ranapana  and  Tiete,  or  Aiiembi. 

TURBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  settle- 
ment of  Choco  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Gi*anada. 
It  rises  in  its  mountains,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  N.  Sea,  in  the  cove  or  gulf  of  Tucumari. 

Turbo,  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Efarien, 
formed  by  the  last-mentioned  river. 

TURCAS  Islands.     [See  Turks  Islands.] 
TURCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Carangas,  and  of  the  bishopric 
of  Charcas  in  Peru. 

TUREN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada;  situate  between  the  rivers  Acarigua 
and  Guache,  to  the  s.  s.  e.  of  the  town  of  Araure. 
TUREQUARO,  S^w^ta  Maria  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mat/or  of  Piedad  in  Nueva  Espaiia :  it 
contains  25  Spanish  families,  with  some  of  the 
mixed  breed,  and  47  Indian  families;  also,  in 
two  establishinents,  or  congre^tions,  connected 
with  these  are  40  others :  it  is  11  leagues  n.  w, 
of  its  head  settlement. 

[TURIAMO,  a  large  bay  of  the  n.  coast  of 
S.  America,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Cai*aca8.  It  is  a  league  long  from  n,  to  5.  Few 
vessels  are  found  here,  on  account  of  its  affording 
no  shelter  from  the  n.  winds,  and  the  sterility  of 
its  neighbouring  lands.  The  same  was  said  of 
the  neighbouring  bays  of  Patanemo,  Burburata, 
and  Cienega,  there  oeing  no  inhabitants  on  the 
shores  of  any  of  them,  except  a  body  of  troops 
in  each  to  prevent  smuggling.] 

TURIBASA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Pam  in  Brazil ;  it  rises  by  the 
coast,  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  falls  into  the  sea  between 
the  Turirana  and  the  Gururiba. 

TURIBUNE,  a  large  and  very  rapid  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  M ainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  it  has  its  source  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Camelos  Indians,  runs  s.  s.  e,  and 
enters  by  the  n.  and  e.  into  the  Curaray.  Some 
wild  Indians  of  the  Yetes  dwell  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  source. 

TURICACHI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 


province  and  government  of  Sonora,  reduced  by 
the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits. 

TURICARO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set^ 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Siguinam  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Yalladolid,  in  the  province  and  bi- 
shopric of  Mechoacan  :  it  contains  27  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its  head  set* 
tlement. 

TURING,  or  TuRQUiNO,  a  river  of  the  island 
.of  Cuba^  which  rises  about  the  s.  coast,  and  runs 
to  that  point,  falling  into  the  sea  between  the 
Tarquino  and  Sevilh,  forming  at  its  mouth  a 
good  port. 

TIJ RIRANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cop- 
tainship  of  Para  in  Brazil ;  it  springs  from  a 
branch  of  the  river  Tocantines,  and  runs  almost 
due  n.  serving  as  a  line  of  division  for  the  pro' 
vince  of  Para  and  that  of  Maranan,  aind  &lis 
into  the  sea,  forming  a  large  port  opposite  the 
island  of  San  Juan. 

[TURKEY,  a  small  town  of  New  Jersey, 
Essex  County)  14  miles  n.  w.  of  Elizabeth  Town.] 

[Turkey  Foot,  in  Youghiogany  river,  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  great  S.  Bi-anch,  Little 
Crossings  from  the  s.  e.  and  N.  Branch  from  the 
n.  It  IS  40  miles  from  the.  mouth  of  the  river, 
SO  miles  s,  s.  w.  of  Berlin,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
29  n.  e.  of  Morgantown.    Lat.  39^  48'  n.} 

[Turkey  Point,  a  promontory  on  the  ;i.  side 
of  Xake  Erie,  lies  opposite  to  Presque  Isle,  on 
the  s.  side,  about  S5  mues  across. 

[Turkey  Point,  at  the  head  of  Chesapeak  Bay, 
is  a  point  of  land  formed  bv  the  waters  of  the  bay 
on  the  n.  w.  and  those  of  Elk  river  on  the  s.  r. 
It  is  about  15  miles  s.  w.  of  Elkton,  and  40  n.  f. 
of  Annapolis.  Here  the  British  army  landed,  in 
August,  1777,  before  they  advanced  to  Phila- 
delphiaj 

[TURKISH  Islands,  a  group  of  little  islands, 
called  also  Ananas,  since  they  are  the  islands  of 
Don  Diego  Luengo,  thus  called  by  him  who  dis- 
covered them.  They  are  more  than  SO  leagues 
n.  of  Point  Isabelique,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.] 

TURKS  Islands,  several  small  islands  in  the 
W.  Indies,  about  75  miles  n.  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  The  Bermudians  freauently  conic 
hither  and  make  a  great  quantity  or  salt,  and  the 
ships  which  sail  from  St.  Domingo  commonly 
pass  within  sight  of  them. 

[These  islands,  belonging  ta  the  British,  arc 
the  most  s,  e.  of  all  the  Bahama  Islands ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  Grand  Key?  where  there  is 
established  a  port  of  entry.  There  is  an  an- 
chorage, but  no  harbour.    In  1803,  the  inhabi- 
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tants  amounted  to  about  1200  in  number,  includ- 
ing Negroes.  But  many  of  these,  as  before  ob- 
served, migrate  yearlv  from  the  Bermudas  for 
the  purpose  of  salt- raking,  and  return  to  Bermuda 
after  the  season  is  over  for  that  purpose,  so  that 
the  number  is  very  fluctuating.  There  is  no 
other  produce  exported  from  the  Turks  Islands. 
The  import  duties  at  the  port  of  this  island 
amounted,  in  one  quarter,  ending  17th  Februry, 
1804,  to  £.122  Is,  id.  and  in  the  quarter  ending 
5th  April  following,  vessels  entered  with  cargoes 
to  the  amount  of  8830  tons,  the  freights  being 
from  the  W.  Indies  and  N.  America ;  and  in  the 
same  period,  vessels  cleared  outwards  to  the 
amount  of  7201  tons,  chiefly  to  the  United  States. 
The  receipt  of  duties  on  the  export  of  salt  in  the 
above-mentioned  period  was  £.333  14*.  Id. 
These  islands  lie  in  lat.  3P  25'  n.  and  long.  7P 

TliRMEQUE,  a  settlement  and  capital  of 
the  Indian  corre^miento  of  that  name,  in  the 
province  of  Tunja  and  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, to  which  the  Spaniards,  when  they  visited 
it  the  first  time,  gave  the  name  of  Las  Trom- 
petas  (the  Trumpets),  because  they  made  some 
of  these  instruments  out  of  some  old  caldrons, 
by  way  of  terrifying  into  submission  some  other 
Indians  who  had[  not  acknowledged  Gonzalo  Xi- 
menes  de  Quesada  in  1537.  It  is  of  a  moderately 
cold  climate,  but  fertile  and  abundant  in  wheat, 
maize/barley,  vegetables,  and  other  productions 
of  its  climate.  It  has  at  the  entrance  a  v^ry 
beautiful  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Chiquinquira. 
It  was,  during  the  time  of  the  paganism  of  th^ 
Indians,  the  court  of  a  very  powcrAil  eacique^ 
subject  to  the  king  of  Tunja  ;  and  he  had  a  ibr- 
tress  which  was  a  defence  against  the  Zip&s,  or 
kings  of  Bogota.  It  submitted  to  Gonziuo  Xi«- 
menes  de  Quesada  in  1537.  It  contains  more* 
than  1000  housekeepers  and  600  Indians,  [and  is 
14  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Tunja,  and  38  n.  e.  of  Santa 
F6J 

TURMERO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  situate  between  the  town  of  V  ictoria 
and  Lake  Tacarigua  on  the  e.  part,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  city  of  Cai*acas. 

TURN  AS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Bra^l ;  which  runs 
n.  19.  w.  unites  with  the  river  Yapo,  and  then  en- 
ters the  Parana-pane. 

[T  URN  ER,  a  township  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
Cumberland  County,  on  tho  w.  bank  of  Andros- 
coggin river,  which  divides  it  from  Green  in 
Lincoln  County,     It  was  incorporated  in  178(i, 


contains  347  inhabitants,  and  lies  35  miles  s.  w: 
ofHallowelL] 

TURNUM,  a  settlement  of  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints, 
or  Todos  Santos. 

TUROTETAMA,  Rixcon  de,  a  peninsula 
of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Bra- 
zil, formed  by  the  large  lakes  of  Los  Patos 
and  Mini,  and  by  the  channel  that  unites  them  : 
the  Portuguese  have  here,  at  two  difierent  posts, 
two  guards  mounted  for  safety. 

TURPAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimicnto  of  Chancay,  of  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  last,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chancas. 

TURPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Andahuailas,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Huancaray. 

TURQUEI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Carolina ;  it  runs  to  tne  e.  and  en^ 
ters  the  Thirty-mile  River. 

TURQUESA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  N.  Sea. 

TURQUIRIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
ViTid .  corregimiento  of  Carangas,  of  the  archbi- 
shopric ot  Charcas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Turco. , 

[TURTLE  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
nearly  a  league  long,  and  not  half  so  broad.  It 
is  surrounded  b^  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  that  have 
no  poundings  without  them.  Lat.  19^  49""^.  long. 
177°  57' a).] 

[Turtle  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small 
stream  which  empties  through  the  e.  bank  of  Mo- 
nongahela  river,  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  at  Pittsburg.  At  the  head  of  this 
creek.  General  Braddock  engaged  a  party  of  In- 
dians, the  9th  of  July,  1755,  on  his  way  to  Fort 
duQuesne,now  Pittstiurg, where  he  was  repulsed, 
himself  killed,  his  army  put  to  flight,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  brought  off  the  field  by  the 
address  and  courage  of  Colonel,  afterwards  Genc-t 
ral  Washington.] 

[Turtle  River,  in  Georgia,  empties  into  St. 
Simon's  Sound,  and  its  bar  has  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  the  largest  vessel  that  swims.  At  its 
mouth  is  the  town  of  Brunswick,  which  has.  a  no- 
ble and  capacious  harbour.  The  town  is  regu« 
larly  laid  out,  but  not  yet  built.  The  lands  on 
the  banks  of  this  river  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

TURUBAMBA,  or  Turupampa,  (which  sigt 
nifies  mud-plain,)  a  beautiful  and  delightful  vsQ- 
ley.  of  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Quito,  which 
extends  from  the  environs  of  that  capital  thre^ 
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leagues  from  n,  to  s.  It  is  covered  with  country 
houses  and  plantations,  where  they  feed  a  CTeat 
number  of  cattle,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  pasture.  It  has  at  its  entrance  a  mountain 
called  the  Panecillo,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
sugar-loaf,  or  perfect  cone,  from  which  rise 
many  springs,  uniting  and  forming  the  river  Ma- 
changara.  This  mountain  is  covered  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  forming  a  delightful  warden,  and  is  a 
very  favourite  resort  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
Jesuits  had  a  magnificent  house  on  this  moun- 
tain, which  used  to  serve  as  a  place  of  reception 
for  novices  as  &r  back  as  the  year  1746,  which 
was  the  period  in  which  their  house  at  Lata- 
cunga  was  broke  up.  The  water  of  the  afore- 
mentioned streams  stagnating  in  the  valley  make 
impenetrable  mud-pools,  from  whence  the  valley 
takes  its  n^me. 

TURUVISA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito  :  it  runs^  almost  s.  and  enters  the  San- 
tiago a  little  before  this  last  river  falls  into  the 
Maranon. 

TURUCHIPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carreffimienlo  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

TURUCURI,  /a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  having  its  source 
in  the  country  of  the  Guayapis  Indians.  It  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  river  Xinga  by  the  w.  side. 

TURUMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero. 

TURUMBUSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito :  it  rises  e.  of  the  city  of  Valla- 
dolid,  takes'  its  course  also  to  this  rhumb,  and 
enters  the  Maranon  in  the  narrow  pass  of  Gua- 
racayo. 

[TURY,  a  river  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  S. 
America,  40  leagues  e,  s,  e.  of  the  river  Cayta. 
The  Island  of  St.  John  lies  just  off  the  river^s 
mouth,  and  makes  a  very  good  harbour  on  the  in- 
side of  it.  But  the  passage  both  in  and  out  is 
difficult,  and  no  pilots  are  to  be  had.] , 

TUSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Pasto  in  the  kingaom  of  Quito,  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  province  of  Popayan. 

[TUSCALOMSA,  a  river  of  W.Florida.  See 
Pearl  River.! 

TUSCARORA,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  situate  on  the  banks, 
and  at  th6  e.  head  of  the  Susquehannah  river. 

TuscARORA,  a  chain  of  mountains  with  this 
name  in  the  above  State,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, which  run  many  leagues  n.  it.  e. 
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[TUSCARORA  Creek,  a  small  stream  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  empties  through  the  $,  w, 
bank  of  Juniatta  river,  18  ipiles  s,  e,  of  Lewis- 
town.] 

fTuscARORA  Yillages,  lie  a  mile  from  cadi 
other,  four  miles  from  Queenstown,  in  Upper 
Canada,  contfiining  together  about  40  decayed 
houses.  Yestiffe^  of  ancient  fortifications  are  ri- 
sible in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Indian  houses 
are  about  12  feet  square ;  many  of  them  are 
wholly  covered  with  bark,  others  have  the  walls 
of  logs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  settlers 
among  the  white  people  built  their  huts,  having 
chimnies  in  which  they  keep  comfortable  fires. 
Many  of  them,  however,  retain  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  having  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  house. 
The  lands  in  the  vicinity  are  of  a  good  qualitj.l 

TUSCARORAES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  N. 
America,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  dwell  bj  the 
river  Mohawks.  [They  migratea  from  N.  Caro- 
lina about  the  year  if  12,  and  were  adopted  bj 
the  Oneidas,  with  whom  they  have  since  hved,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  the 
same  tribe,  from  an  aflBnity  which  there  is  in  their 
laneuage.  They  now  consist  of  about  400  souk : 
their  viila^  is  between  Kahnanwolohale  and 
New  Stockbridge,  on  Tuscorora  or  Oneida  Creek. 
They  receive  an  annuity  of  about  400  dollars 
from  the  United  States.] 

TUSCHINJA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito: 
it  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  Ma- 
rafion. 

TUSKOKOGIR,  a  settlement  of  Indians  in 
the   province   of  Pennsylvania   in  the  United 
States  of  America;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at 
the  head  of  Susquehannah  river. 
•     TUSO,  a  settlement  of  the  cqrregimiento  of 
the  Indians  of  Boza  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra* 
nada.    Its  climate  is  veiy  cold,  and  produces  the 
fruits  peculiar  to  that  temperature.    They  have 
venerated  in  the  parish  church    a  miraculous 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  which  is 
a  bust,  and  about  a  yard  high,  and  of  which 
the  natives  relate,  that  it  having  been  brought 
to  the  "settlement  by  a  certain  knight,  who  had 
also  with  him  other  nimiture  for  saving  mass,  by 
means  of  a  portable  altar,  with  which  his  chap- 
lain was  charged;  and  that  the  latter,  havinj^ 
produced  it  for  the  above  purpose,  it  was  found, 
upon  endeavouring  to  return  it  from  its  position, 
to  be  immoveable,  so  that  no  one  could  carry 
it  away  until  the  curate  arrived,  who  raised  it  with 
fiicilitv,  and  carried  it  to  the  chief  altar  of  hii 
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church,  where  its  owner  left  it  with  feelings  of 
deep  veneration.  By  this  settlement  is  the  cele- 
brated cataract  of  Teouendama,  which  the  river 
Bogota  makes  from  a  tieight  so  prodigious,  that 
the  water  in  falling  has  the  appearance  of  a 
dense  cloud.  This  settlement  has  80  inhabi- 
tants,  59  Indians,  and  is  distant  four  leagues 
from  Santa  Fe. 

TUSPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espana ;  it  enters 
the  N.  Sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name  and  Point  Delgada. 

TUSPAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zapotlan  in  Nueva 
Espana :  it  is  large,  and  has  many  inhabitants 
of  Spaniards,  Mustees,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians ; 
also  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Francis :  at 
seven  leagues  to  s,  are  those  two  celebrated  vol- 
canoes uliich  divide  the  three  jurisdictions  of 
Tuzcacuezco,  Colima,  and  Sapotlan,  the  same 
being  the  boundaries  to  the  bishoprics  of  Me- 
choacan  and  Guadalaxara.  It  is  five  leagues  s, 
of  its  capital. 

TUSQUE,  Islands  of,  in  the  N.  Sea,  situate 
about  the  w.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  between  Ca- 
nada and  the  port  of  Horn. 

TUSTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala, and  in  the  district  of  the  capital. 

TUSUDYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru. 

TUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada.  Its  climate  is  excessively  cold,  and 
its  productions  those  of  cold  countries,  such  as 
wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes.  It  breeds  much 
black  cattle  and  ewes,  with  the  wool  of  which 
they  make  shirts,  blankets,  and  other  cloths.  It 
contains  50  housekeepers  and  150  Indians.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  two  leagues  to  the  /i.  of 
Tunja. 

rrUTAPAN,  a  large  town  on  the  w.  coast 
of  New  Mexico,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  From 
the  river  Sacatulca  the  high  and  rugged  land 
extends  n.  w.  S5  leagues.] 

TUTAPISCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito ;  it  runs  s,  e.  and  enters  the  Paya- 
mino  on  its  e.  bank  in  lat.  36^  s. 

TUTAZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Beteitiva, 
to  which  it  lies  very  close,  the  river  Sogamoso 
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being  the  boundary  between ;  it  is  very  small, 
since  it  contains  hardly  Sj  Indians,  who,  besides 
cultivating  the  land,  maintain  themselves  by 
making  pots,  jars,  and  sundry  kinds  of  earthen 
vessels. 

TUTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xi- 
cayan  in  Nueva  Espaila  :  it  contains  112  Indian 
families ;  its  climate  is  hot,  and  it  is  two  leagues 
n.  of  its  capital. 

TUTI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regwiiento  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

TUTOiMAGOIDAG,  San  M atias  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  province  and  government  of  So- 
nora  in  Nueva  Espana,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cocomaricopas  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
river  Gila. 

TUTOTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tulanzingo  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana :  it  contains  952  Indian  families,  and  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  nine 
leagues  n.  e,  of  its  capital. 

TUTUBEN,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  it  runs  e.  and  falls  into  the  river  Cau- 
queues. 

TUT  U  TEPEC,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xicayan  in  Nueva  Espana: 
it  contains  1 1  Spanish  fitmilies,  73  of  Juustees 
and  Mulattoes,  and  40  Indians.  It  has  contigu- 
ous to  it  a  large  estate  called  De  los  Cortijos,  in 
which  120  IMtulatto  families  live  :  it  is  seven 
leagues  between  the  s.  and  e.  of  its  capital. 

TUXPAN,  a  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Maravatio  in  the  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan  ;  situate  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by 
woody  mountains :  it  has  100  families  of  Spa- 
niards, Mustees^  and  Mulattoes,  and  a  convent 
of  St.  Francis,  in  which  they  worship,  in  a  mag- 
nificent chamel  riehljr  adorned,  the  body  of  S. 
Victorino  Martyr,  which  was  brought  firom  Rome 
by  a  rich  clergyman  of  this  see,  who  spent  his 
wealth  in  building  and  adorning  this  convent.  It 
is  three  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Tuxr  AN,  another  settlement  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  appellation  of  St.  Andres,  in  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Iguala  in  the 
same  kiiigdom ;  it  contains  62  Indian  families. 

T[JXTEPEC,San  Juan  Baptista  DB,aset. 
tlemcnt  of  the  district  of  Chinantla  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cozamaloatpan  ;  situate  in  a  spacious 
plain  on  the  shore  of  a  very  rapid  river,  which 
flows  down  from  the  ^terras  of  Misteca,  and  join- 
ing anotlier  of  equal  depth,  which  has  its  source 
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in  the  mountains  of  Zongolica,  tbej  both  unite 
with  the  Alvarado.  They  water  the  territory  of 
this  settlement,  rendering  it  fertile  and  pleasant, 
and  forming  an  arm  of  the  sea,  empty  themselves 
into  it  by  the  bar.  This  settlement  is  inhabited 
l)y  70  iamilies  of  Mexican  Indians,  and  i>s  10 
leap^ues  e.  |  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

TuxxEPEc,  another  settlement  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  head  settlement  of  Ayutla  and  a/- 
caldia  vxaijor  of  Villalta,  which  is  peopled  by 
S^  families  of  Indians. 

TUXTLA,  a  jurisdiction  vnidalcaldia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Espafia,  belonging  to  the  mayoralty 
of  the  marquisate  of  Valle,  who  supenntends 
it.  Its  district  is  small,  but  very  fertile  and 
pleasant,  and  abounding  in  cotton,  maize,  French 
beans,  fruits,  and  swine,  with  which  it  supplies 
V^era  Cruz,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  leagues : 
it  also  produces  some  xaynilla  and  tamarinds, 
which  traders  in  different  times  of  the  year  come 
to  barter  for  other  things.  It  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  but  the  most  copious  is  that  being 
tlie  same  name,  in  which  they  catch  abundance 
of  fish,  such  as  the  pelicanus  sula,  *(Linn.)  mo- 
jorrasj  and  eels :  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians 
are  employed  in  this  fishing,  since  it  yields  them 
suflicient  profit.  Its  population  consists  of  two 
head  settlements  of  the  district,  and  of  two  others 
annexed  to  them,  which  are  tolerably  well  peo- 

fled.  They  are  by  name  San  Andres,  Cotazta, 
xcalpan,  and  liinconada;  besides  the  capital, 
ivhich  contains  the  same  uuml^er.  The  climate 
is  hot,  and  produces  the  fruits  which  we  have 
mentioned  above.  Its  inhabitants  consist  of  30 
Spanish  families,  and  700  Mexican  Indians.  [It 
is  230  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  19^  16'  s. 
and  long,  95°  15"  to.] 

TuxTLA,  the  afore-mentioned  river,  has  its 
source  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca. 

TuxTLA,  another  jurisdiction  and  afcaldta 
mat/or  of  this  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

fTUY,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
in  S.  America ;  it  falls  into  the  ocean  30  leagues 
e.  of  Goayre :  its  source  is  in  the  mountains  of 
San  Pedro  18  niiles  from  Caracas,  and  it  takes  its 
course  through  the  valley  of  Arago,  between 
Victoria  and  Cocuisas,  then  through  the  valleys 
of  Tacata,  Cua,  Sabana  de  Ocumare,  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Th6rcsa,  and,  after  passing  this  last, 
is  joined  by  the  Goayre,  which  renders  it  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels;  by  which  are  ti*ansported 
the  productions  of  all  the  valleys,  the  chief  of 
which  is  cocoa.     Ft  i«  indisputably  the  most  use- 


ful river  for  the  plantations  of  any  throughout 
the  captainship'^ei^T?X  of  Carapas. 

In  1803  the  coiysulate  of  Caracas  employed  a 
skilful  pilot  to  draw  a  plan  for  repairing  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  its  inundations, 
which  have  been  found  so  disastrous.] 

TUYU,  RiNcoN  DEL,  a  point  or  land  and 
angle  made  by  Cape  San  Antonio,  one  of  those 
which  form  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

TUZANCOA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zo< 
chicoatlan  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  situate  on  the  top 
of  a  rugged  mountain  of  difficult  ascent,  ii-hich 
is  only  to  be  made  on  fi>ot ;  it  contains  48  Indian 
families,  and  is  seven  leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

T  UZ ANTALPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Huipaxtla  and  alcd- 
dia  mayor  of  Tepetango,  in  the  same  king:dom 
as  the  former :  it  has  14S  Indian  families. 

TUZANTLA,  a  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Maravatio  in  the 
same  kingdom  as  the  former,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it  has  two  pleasant  and  fertile 
valleys,  so  extensive  that  they  are  more  than 
13  leagues  long,  having  in  them  various  culti- 
vated lands,  agriculture  being  the  occupation  of 
its  inhabitants :  these  consist  of  52  families  of 
Spaniards,  Mustees,  and  Mulattoes,  and  108  of 
Indians.  In  this  district  is  the  great  engine  of 
San  Estevan  de  Piripitio,  two  leagues  to  the  n. 
in  the  managing  and  working  of  which  there  are 
employed  133  families  of  black  slaTes,  49  Spa- 
niards and  mixed  families,  and  74  Mulattoes; 
also  the  royal  mines  of  copper  which  are  abun- 
dant in  this  metal,  three  leagues  to  the  s,  and 
for  the  labour  of  which  there  live  together  in  one 

{)lace  83  families  of  Spaniards,  Mustecsy  and  Mu- 
attoes,  and  in  various   huts  in  its  neighbour- 
hood six)  more ;  here  also  is  the  sugar-mill  of 
Los  Pinzones,  where  there  reside  68  fkmih'es  of 
Spaniards  and  10  of  Indians ;  in  that  of  Santa 
Ines,  distant  five  leagues  to  e.  there  are  26  of 
Spaniards,  and  18  of  Indians,  and   in  that  of 
Santa  Maria  nine  of  Spaniards  and  IS  of  Indians. 
Ten  leagues  to  s,  w.  is  the  estate  of  Orocutin, 
in  which  there  are  47  Spanish  and  mixed  fami- 
lies, and  35  Indians;    in   that  of  Los   Lauret^) 
which  is  contiguous  to  it,  51  of  Spanish   and 
Mulattoes,  and  40  of  Indians;    and  in  that  of 
Salitre,  with  two  small  farms,  57  of  Spaniard^ 
and  Mustees^  and  43  of  Indians. 

TUZCACURZCO,  a  settlement  and  the  ca- 
pital of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Amola,  or  Amula, 
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in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  last ;  it  is  situate  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  33  families  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  150  leagues  from 
Mexico. 

TUZI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Tarmarin  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  the  settlement  of  Parianchacra. 

[TWELVE  MILE  Creek,  a  port  in  Lake  On- 
tario  of  Upper  Canada.  It  was  off  here  that, 
on  the  10th  August,  1813,  the  English  commo- 
dore. Sir  James  Yeo,  was  Ijing  becalmed,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  American  squadron  under 
Commodore  Chauncey,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  loss,  taking  and  destroying  four  of  the 
enemy's  schooners/) 

[TWELVE  ISLES,  or  Twelve  Apostles, 
isles  on  the  5.  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  mouth  of  W.  Bay.] 

[TWENTY  MILE  Creek,  an  e.  branch  of 
Tombigbee  river,  in  Georgia,  which  runs  first  a 
5.  by  e.  course,  then  turns  to  the  s.  a?.  Its  mouth 
lies  in  about  lat.  33^  33'  n.  and  long.  88°  a?.] 

rrWENTY-FIVE  MILE  Pond,  a  setUement 
in  Lincoln  County,  district  of  Maine.     See  Tit- 

COMB  1 

[TWIGHTWEES,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the 
N.  W.  Territory,  inhabiting  near  Miami  river 
and  Fort.  Warriors  200.  See  Wawiachtonos.] 

TWO,  a  small  river  ^f  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia  ;  its  course  is  $,  e.  and  it  enters 
the' Ohio. 

[T  YBEE  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river,  to  the  s.  of  the 
bar.  It  is  very  pleasant,  with  a  beautiful  creek 
to  the  w.  of  it,  where  a  ship  of  any  burden  may  lie 
safe  at  anchor.  A  light-house  stands  on  the  island 
80  feet  high,  and  in  lat.  32°  n.  and  long.  8P  w. 
The  light  house  is  10  miles  e.  s.  e.  |  e.  from  Sa- 
vannah, and  22  s,w,  i  w.  from  Port  Royal.] 

TYBIRITAS,  a  nation  of  savage  Indians  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Sulatenza,  noW  com- 
prised in  that  of  Tunja ;  nothing  now  remains 
of  it  but  the  name. 

[TYBOINE,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Cumberland  County.] 


[TYGART'S  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  lies  on 
Monongahela  river.] 

[TYuER,  a  small  river  of  S.  Carolina,  rises  in 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and,  taking  a  s.  e. 
course,  nearly  parallel  to  Enoree  river,  empties 
into  Broad  river,  5  miles  above  the  Enoree.]^ 

TYMBIO.     See  Tembio. 

[TYNGSBOROUGH,  a  township  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Middlesex  County,  on  Merrimack  river, 
28  miles  n,  of  Boston.] 

[TYRINGH  AM,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
Berkshire  County,  It  contains  1397  inhabitants, 
and  lies  14  miles  from  the  shire  town.] 

[TYRONE,  two  townships  of  Pennsylvania ; 
the  one  in  York  County,  the  other  in  that  of 
Cumberland.] 

TYRREL,  a  main  time  county  of  the  district 
of  Edenton,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  S. 
Carolina,  situate  in  an  overflowed  territory  to 
the  n,  of  Albermarle  Strait :  it  lies  to  the  s.  of 
Pampticoe,  to  the  e.  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  w. 
of  the  county  of  Bertie :  in  it  is  the  city  of  Bath. 

TZICHu,  San  Juan  Baptista  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  San  Luis  de  la 
Paz,  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  in 
Nueva  Espana :  it  contains  four  Spanish  fami- 
lies, nine  of  Musteesy  and  539  of  Indians,  who 
are  emploved  in  working  the  mines;  for  the 
earth  produces  nothing  except  some  maize  and 
the  herb  pita  for  making  thread :  it  is  eight 
leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

[TZINTZONTZAN,  a  town  of  the  inten- 
dancy  of  Yalladolid,  or  Huitzitzilla,  the  old  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom  of  Mechoacan  :  its  present 
population  (according  tb  Humboldt)  is  S500.] 

TZIRAGUATO,  San  Francisco  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Tuxpan  and  alcaldia  ma^or  of  Maravatio  in  the 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan ;  its  climate  is  tempe- 
rate ;  it  contains  1 15  Indian  families,  and  is  two 
leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

TZIROSTO,  Santa  Ana  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Uruapan 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Yalladolid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan  :  it  contains  62  In- 
dian families,  and  is  10  leagues  from  its  capital. 
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APPENDIX  TO  SURINAM. 


Surinam  was  captured  in  1780  by  Admiral 
Rodney,  since  which  time  it  has,  toeether  with 
the  governments  of  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  and 


Demerara,  belonged  to  the  English,  and  has  been 
in  a  progressive  state  of -improvement.  See 
Dutch  America,  Guayana,  &c. 


The  official  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Surinam  was,  in 

Imports.  Export*. 

1809  £.630,038  £.257,211 

1810  £.496,934  £.244,197 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Ram. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Britisli  Plant. 

Foreign  Plant. 

British  Plant. 

Foreign  Plant 

Cwt. 

1809,  57,581 
1810,38,731 

Cwt. 

368 

9 

Cwt. 

127,677 
117,344 

Cwt. 

1,846 

Gallons. 

17,928 
2,580 

Ib<. 

1,068,770 
1,543,765 

END  or  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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